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AMEEICAN  PtJBUSHEKS'  NOTICE. 


The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  at  length  presenting 
Mr.  Gbabam's  Inorganic  Chemistry  complete.  The  first  portion 
(up  to  p.  430),  was  edited  in  1862  by  Dr.  Beidges  ;  the  remainder 
is  reproduced  without  alteration  from  the  English  edition,  issued 
a  few  months  since,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author,  by  Mr. 
Watts,  whose  elaborate  Supplement  will  be  found  to  bring  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  first  portion,  on  a  level  with  the  most 
advanced  condition  of  the  science. 

The  Organic  portion  of  the  work,  issued  in  1843,  has  not 
been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Geahaji,  nor  does  he,  in  his  "Ad- 
vertisement," hold  out  any  promise  of  its  revision  and  reappear- 
ance. The  present  volume,  therefore,  contains  all  that  the 
Author  has  seen  fit  to  reproduce,  being  the  whole  of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  London  edition. 

Eeferences  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  iirst  part,  to 
Articles  in  the  Supplement  which  modify  or  extend  the  remarks 
in  the  text. 

Philadelphia,  j4pn7,  1858. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.* 


The  present  Volume  completes  the  Work  as  a  Treatise  upon 
Inorganic  Chemistry;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  furnished  with  an 
Index  of  Contents,  which  applies  to  both  volumes. 

From  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication 
of  these  Elements,  an  amount  of  alteration  and  addition  had 
become  necessary  for  properly  completing  a  new  edition,  which 
precluded  the  Author,  with  his  present  engagements,  from 
undertaking  the  task.  In  these  circumstances,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  supplied  a 
large  amount  of  new  matter,  including  the  Supplement,  and  has 
edited  the  volume  throughout  in  the  most  careful  and  conscien- 
tious manner.  The  most  conspicuous  changes  now  made,  by 
which  the  work  is  improved,  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  systematic  introduction  of  the  best  processes  for  the 
separation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  metals  and  other 
important  substances,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  their  pro- 
perties and  reactions.  The  new  methods  of  volumetric  analysis 
are  detailed,  with  the  description  and  applications  in  particular 
of  Bunsen's  General  Method. 

2.  In  the  Supplement,  in  which  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
first  volume  are  resumed  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time: 
The  determination  of  the  most  important  Physical  constants, 

*  The  observations  in  this  "  AdTertlsenient"  apply  to  the  aeconil  Tolume  of  tho  London 
edition,  whioh  forms  p.  431  to  end  of  the  present  solume. 
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viz,,  the  Mechanicfil  Equivalent  of  Heat;  the  relations  between 
the  Chemical  and  Magnetic  effects  of  the  Electric  Current,  and 
the  reduction  of  its  force  to  Absolute  Mechanical  Measure;  also 
the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.  The  Polar- 
ization of  Light  is  treated  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  wants  of 
the  Chemical  Student,  attention  being  especially  directed  to  the 
methods  of  Optical  Saccharimetry,  and  to  the  very  remarkable 
relations  between  Crystalline  Form  and  Molecular  Rotatory 
Power  discovered  by  Pasteur. 

3.  The  modern  views  of  the  constitution  and  classification  of 
Chemical  Compounds  are  explained  at  considerable  length, 
chiefly  according  to  Gerhardt's  Unitary  System.  This  includes 
the  classification  of  Organic  as  well  as  Inorganic  Compounds,  aa 
indeed  every  general  system  of  classification  must  do.  In  the 
same  portion  of  the  work,  the  formation  and  reactions  of  the 
principal  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  explained,  so  far  aa 
appeared  necessary  to  the  general  understanding  of  their  mutual 
relations. 

4.  The  last  portion  of  the  Supplement  contains  the  most 
recently  discovered  facts  relating  to  the  Non-metallic  Elements, 
and  the  Metals  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths,  a  prominent  place 
being  assigned  to  the  allotropic  modifications  of  certain  elements; 
viz..  Boron,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Phosphorus,  and  to 
the  methods  of  obtaining  the  alkali  and  earth-metals  in  the  free 
state. 

THOMAS  GRAHAM. 
EOTAL  Mint:  December,  1857. 
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PKEFACE 

TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 
(PART  I.) 


If  the  Inorganic  department  of  chemistry  has  not  recently  been  ex- 
panded in  the  same  vast  proportion  as  the  Organic  branch  of  the  science, 
still  the  former  has  been  far  from  stationary  of  late  years.  The  advance 
ohserved  is  partly  in  the  old  direction  of  enlarging  the  list  of  elements, 
partly  and  more  conspicuously  in  supplying  deficient  members  to  familiar 
series  of  compounds,  and  in  thus  enlarging  these  series, — as  in  the  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  and  of  sulphur  with  oxygen.  But  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  recent  progress  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 
has  been  the  rigorous  verification  which  numerical  data  of  all  kinds  have 
received,  whether  relating  to  physical  laws,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of 
substances,  or  to  chemical  properties  and  composition.  The  statement 
of  properties  and  relations  has  thus  acquired  a  fulness  and  precision  for 
many  substances,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  history  that  could  be 
offered  of  the  same  substances  even  but  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  cor- 
rection and  revision  of  every  minute  branch  of  the  science  was  never, 
indeed,  more  general  and  rapid  than  at  the  present  time.  The  enlarged 
means  of  practical  instruction  in  chemistry,  now  everywhere  provided  for 
the  student,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  able  investi- 
gators, have  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  this  result. 

Progress  of  this  description  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  theoretical  views 
of  chemists,  and  to  promote  sound  conclusions  by  affording  an  extended 
and  safe  foundation  for  reasoning,  in  a  body  of  well-established  facts. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fundamental  views  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  salts  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition,  but  the  great  questions 
of  chemical  theory,  if  not  yet  solved,  have  at  least  been  correctly  enun- 
ciated, and  a  general  assent  obtained  to  the  facta  upon  which  they  rest. 

(Yii) 
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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  h\a  Elements  of  Chemistry,  tlie  Author 
has  incorporated  much  new  and  accurate  information  with  the  old,  while 
he  has  endeavoured  to  give  to  both  the  space  and  the  measure  of  import- 
ance which  their  true  value  demanded.  In  such  a  wort,  judicious  selec- 
tion of  matter  is  as  necessary  as  careful  condensation,  while  the  grounds 
of  the  selection  are  changed  with  the  shifting  point  of  view  from  which, 
in  a  progressive  science,  the  retrospect  is  taken. 

The  important -bearings  of  the  laws  of  Heat,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  physical  condition  of  matter,  have  led  to  their  consideration  before 
the  chemical  properties  of  substances,  in  this  as  in  most  other  elementary 
treatises  on  chemistry.  Light  is  then  shortly  considered,  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  its  chemical  relations.  The  principles  of  its  Nomenclature,  in 
which,  compared  with  many  sciences,  chemistry  has  been  highly  fortunate, 
are  then  explained,  together  with  the  symbolical  notation  and  chemical 
formula  in  use,  by  means  of  which  the  composition  of  highly  compound 
bodies  is  expressed  with  the  same  palpable  distinctness  which,  in  arith- 
metic, attends  the  use  of  figures,  in  the  place  of  words,  for  the  expression 
of  numerical  sums. 

A  considerable  section  of  the  present  volume  is  then  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  under  the  heads 
of  combining  proportions,  atomic  theory,  doctrme  of  volumes,  isomorph- 
ism, isomerism,  constitution  of  salts,  chemical  affinity  and  polarity,  in- 
cluding the  propagation  of  affinity  through  metallic  and  saline  media,  in 
the  voltaic  circle,  with  the  new  subject  of  the  atomic  volume  of  solids. 

The  materials  of  the  inorganic  world  are  then  described  under  two 
great  divisions  of  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  metallic 
elements  and  their  compounds. 
TJbivbrsitt  College,  London, 
September,  1850. 
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PREFACE 

SECOND  AMEEICAN  EDITION. 
(PART  I.) 

The  "Elements  of  Chemistry,"  of  whicli  a  second  edition  ia  no-sr  pre- 
sented, attained,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  immediate  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. The  copious  selection  of  facts  from  all  reliable  sources,  and  their 
judicious  arrangement,  render  it  a  safe  guide  for  the  beginner,  while  the 
clear  exposition  of  theoretical  points,  and  frequent  references  to  special 
treatises,  make  it  a  valuable  assistant  for  the  more  advanced  student. 

Prom  this  high  character  the  present  edition  will  in  no  way  detract. 
The  great  chauges  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  has  undergone  during 
the  interval,  have  rendered  necessary  a  complete  revision  of  the  jrork, 
and  this  has  been  most  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  author.  Many 
portions  will  therefore  be  fouud  essentially  altered,  thereby  increasing 
greatly  the  size  of  the  work,  while  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been 
entirely  changed  in  style,  and  nearly  doubled  in  number. 

Under  these  circumstances  but  little  has  been  left  for  the '  editor. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  appearance  of  the  London  edition  in  parts,  some 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  portions  were  published,  and  he  has 
therefore  found  occasion  to  introduce  the  more  recent  investigations  and 
discoveries  in  some  subjects,  as  well  as  to  correct  such  inaccuracies  or 
misprints  as  had  escaped  the  author's  attention,  and  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional references.  Such  matter  as  he  has  thus  introduced  has  been  en- 
closed in  brackets,  with  his  initials  appended. 

Philadelphia,  March,  1852. 
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ELEMENTS  OF   CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  objects  of  the  materia!  world  are  altered  in  their  properties  hy  heat  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  The  conversion  of  ice  into  wafer,  and  of  water  into 
vapour,  by  the  apphcation  of  heat,  affords  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  effects  of  this 
agent  in  changing  the  condition  of  bodies.  All  other  material  substances  are  equally 
under  its  influence ;  and  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  and  varied  phenomena,  demanding 
the  attention  of  the  chemical  inquirer. 

Heat  is  very  readily  communicated  from  one  body  to  another;  so  that  when  hot 
and  cold  bodies  arc  placed  near  each  other,  they  speedily  attain  tie  same  temper- 
ature. The  obvious  transference  of  heat  in  such  circumstances  impresses  the  idea 
that  it  possesses  a  substantial  esistencci  and  is  not  merely  a  quality  of  Ijodies,  like 
colour  or  weight;  and  when  thus  considered  as  a  material  substance,  it  has  received 
the  name  caloric.  It  would  be  injudicious,  however,  to  enter  at  present  into  any 
speculation  on  the  nature  of  heat;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  differs  from 
matter,  as  usually  conceived,  in  several  respects.  Our  knowledge  of  heat  is  limited 
to  the  different  effects  which  it  produces  upon  bodies,  and  the  mode  of  its  transmis- 
MOn ;  and  these  subjects  may  be  considered  without  reference  to  any  theory  of  the 
nature  of  this  agent. 

The  subject  of  Heat  will  be  treated  of  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Expansion,  the  most  general  effect  of  heat,  and  the  Thermometer, 

2.  Specific  heat. 

S.  The  communication  of  heat  by  Conduction  and  Eadiation. 

4.  Liquefaction,  as  an  effect  of  heat. 

5.  Vaporization,  or  the  gaseous  state,  as  an  effect  of  heat. 

6.  Speculative  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  heat. 

EXPANSION   AND  THE  TOEEMO METER. 

All  bodies  in  nature,  solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  suffer  a  temporary  increase  of  dimen- 
sion when  heated,  and  contract  again  into  their  original  volume  on  cooling. 

1.  Expansion  of  solids.* — The  expansion  of  solid  bodies,  such  as  the  metals,  is 
by  no  means  considerable,  but  may  readily  be  made  sensible.  A  bar  of  iron  which 
fits  easily  when  cold  into  a  gauge,  will  be  found,  on  heating  it  to  redness,  to-have 
increased  sensibly  both  in  length  and  thickness.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of 
metals,  indeed,  and  the  immense  force  with  which  these  changes  take  place,  are 
matters  of  familiar  observation,  and  are  often  made  available  in  the  arts.  The  iron 
hoops  of  carriage  wheels,  for  instance,  are  applied  to  the  frame  while  they  are 
red  hot,  and  in  a  state  of  expansion,  and  being  then  suddenly  cooled  b^  dashing 
water  upon  them,  they  contract,  and  bind  the  wood-work  of  the  wheel  with  great 
force.  The  expansion  of  solids,  however,  is  very  small,  and  requires  nice  measure- 
ment to  ascertain  its  amount.     The  expansion  in  length  only  has  generally  been 
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determined,  but  it  must  alvtays  be  remembered  that  the  body  espands  also  in  its  other 
dimensions  in  an  equal  proportion.  The  first  general  fact  observablo  is,  that  the 
amount  of  dilatation  by  heat  is  different  in  different  bodies.  No  two  soiids  expand 
alite.  The  metals  espand  most,  and  their  rates  of  expansion  are  best  known.  Rods 
of  the  undermentioned  substances,  on  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  elongate  as  follows  :  — 


Zino  (east)... 
Zinc  (sheet).. 


Copper  , 


Glass  without  lead 

Black  Marble  (Luc u] lite) . . 
B  which  these  bodies  sustain  in  length.  Their  i 
general  bulk  is  about  three  times  greater.  Thus,  if  glass  elongates  1  part  in  1248 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  it  will  dilate  in  cubic  capacity  3  parts 
in  1248,  or  1  part  in  416.  The  expanded  bodies  return  to  their  original  dimensions 
on  cooling.  Wood  does  not  expand  much  in  length ;  hence  it  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  pendulum  rod.  For  the  same  reason  a  slip  of  marble,  of  the  variety  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  table,  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  in  constructing  the  clock  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Glass  without  lead  expands  by  the  table  -^-^^ 
part,  while  the  metal,  platinum  expands  very  little  less,  tt'bt-  Hence  the  possibility 
of  cementing  glass  and  platinum  together,  as  is  done  in  many  chemical  instruments. 
Other  metala  pushed  through  the  glass  when  it  is  red  hot  and  soft,  shrink  afterwards 
so  much  more  than  glass  on  cooling,  as  to  separate  from  it,  and  become  loose.  Zino 
is  the  moat  expansible  of  the  metals;  it  expands  nearly  four  times  more  than  plati- 
num from  the  same  heat.  But  ice,  of  which  the  contraction  by  cold  has  been 
observed  for  30  or  40  degrees  under  the  freezing  point,  proves  to  be  more  dilatable 
even  than  the  metals,  the  rate  of  this  solid  being  in  the  proportion  of  j^^th  part, 
while  that  of  zinc  is  jl^d  part  only.  (Brunner  (fils),  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys., 
3  s^r.  t.  14,  p.  377.) 

The  most  important  discovery,  in  &  theoretical  point  of  view,  that  has  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat,  is  the  observation  of  Professor  Mit- 
scherlich,  of  Berlin,  that  the  angles  of  some  crystals  are  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. This  proves  that  some  solids  in  the  crystalline  form  do  not  expand 
uniformly,  but  more  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  Indeed,  Mitscherlich  has 
shown  that  while  a  crystal  is  expanding  in  length  by  heat,  it  may  actually  be  con- 
tracting at  the  same  time  in  another  dimension.  An  angle  of  rhomboidal  calcareous 
spar  altera  eight  and  a  half  minutes  of  a  degree  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water.  But  this  unequal  expansion  does  not  occur  in  crysfahi  of  which  all 
the  sides  and  angles  are  alike,  as  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  the  rhomboidal 
dodecahedron.  In  investigating  the  laws  of  expansion  among  solids,  it  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  make  choice  of  ctyslallized  bodies.  For,  in  a  substance  not  regularly 
crystallized,  tie  expansion  of  different  specimens  may  not  he  precisely  the  same,  as 
the  intemd  structure  may  be  different.  Hence  the  expansions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance,  as  given  by  different  experimenters,  do  not  always  exactly  correspond.  The 
same  glass  has  been  observed  to  dilate  more  when  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rod,  than 
in  that  of  a  tube ;  and  the  numerous  experiments  on  nncrystaUized  bodies,  which  wo 
possess,  have  afforded  no  ground  for  general  deductions. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  the  same  solid  is  more  expansible  at  high  than 
at  low  temperatures,  although  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  expansion  is  in  general  not 
considerable.  Thus,  if  we  mark  the  progress  of  the  dilatation  of  a  bar  of  iron  under 
a  graduated  heat,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  dimension  is  greater  for  one  degree  of 
heat  near  the  boiling  point  of  water,  than  for  one  degree  near  its  freezing  point. 
Solids  are  observed  to  expand  at  an  accelerated  rate,  in  particular,  when  heated  up 
to  near  their  fusing  points.    The  cohesion  or  attraction  which  subsists  between  the 
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particles  of  a  solid  is  supposed  to  resist  tlie  expansive  power  of  beat.  But  many 
solids  become  less  tenacious,  or  soften  before  melting,  wLicb  may  account  for  tboir  ia- 
creasiog  espansibility.     Platinum  is  the  most  nniform  in  ila  expansions  of  tLe  metals. 

Such  changes  in  bulk,  from  variations  in  temperature,  take  place  with  irresistible 
force.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  an  experiment,  wliieh  was  first  made  upon  a  gallery 
in  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Paris,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  has 
teen  successfully  repeated  in  many  other  buildings.  The  opposite  walls  of  the 
edifice  referred  to  were  bulging  outwards,  from  the  pressure  of  the  floors  and  roof, 
which  endangered  its  stability.  By  the  directions  of  an  ingenious  mechanic,  stout 
iron  rods  were  laid  across  the  building,  with  their  extremities  projecting  through  the 
opposite  walls  so  as  to  bind  them  together.  Half  the  number  of  the  rods  were  then 
strongly  heated  by  means  of  lamps,  and,  when  in  an  expanded  condition,  a  disc  on 
either  extremity  of  each  rod  was  screwed  firmly  up  against  the  external  surface  of 
the  wall.  On  afterwards  allowing  the  rods  to  cool,  they  contracted,  and  drew  the 
walls  to  which  they  were  attached  somewhat  nearer  together.  The  process  was 
several  times  repeated,  till  the  walls  were  restored  to  a  perpendicular  position. 

The  force  of  expansion  always  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  the  arts,  when  iron  is 
combined  in  any  structure  with  less  expansible  materials.  The  cope-stones  of  walls 
are  sometimes  held  together  with  clamps,  or  bars  of  iron :  such  bars,  if  of  east  iron, 
which  is  brittle,  often  break  on  the  first  frost,  from  a  tendency  to  contract  more  than 
the  stone  will  permit;  if  of  malleable  iron,  they  generally  crush  the  stone,  and 
loosen  themselves  in  their  sockets.  When  cast  iron  pipes  are  employed  to  conduct 
hot  air  or  steam  through  a  factory,  they  are  never  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall  oi 
an  obstacle  which  they  might  in  expanding  overturn.  Lead,  from  its  extreme 
softness,  is  permanently  expanded  when  repeatedly  heated;  a  waste  steam  pipe  of 
that  metal  being  elongated  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  compound  bar,'  made  by  riveting  or 
soldering  together  two  thin  plates  of  copper  ^^o-  ^■ 

and  platinum,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
unequal  expansion  by  heat.  The  copper 
plate,  being  much  more  expansible  than  pla- 
tinum, the  bar  is  bent  upon  the  application 
of  heat  to  it;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  copper  is  on  the  outside  of  the  curve. 
The  reverse  is  produced  when  the  baris  cooled. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  expansions  of  the  metals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  a  bar  of  this  kind 

might  bo  so  constnictcd,  that  although  it  was  heated  and  expanded,  its  extreme 
points  should  always  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  the  lengthening 
being  compensated  for  by  tie  bending.  The  balance-wheels  of  chronometers  are 
preserved  invariable  in  their  diameters,  at  all  temperatures,  by  a  contrivance  of  this 
kind.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  thermometer  of  solid  mate- 
rials—  that  of  Breguet. 

When  hot  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  the  upper  surface 
is  heated  and  expanded  before  the  heat  penetrates  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate. 
There  is  here  unequal  expansion,  as  in  the  slip  of  copper  and  platinum.  The  glass 
tends  to  bend,  with  the  hot  and  expanded  surface  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  but 
is  broken  from  its  want  of  flexibility.  The  oocuFrenco  of  such  fractures  is  best 
avoided  by  applying  heat  to  glass  vessels  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  occasion  no 
great  inequality  of  expansion;  or  by  using  very  thin  vessels,  through  the  substance 
of  which  heat  is  rapidly  transmitted. 

This  effect  of  heat  on  glass  may  by  a  little  address  be  turned  to  advantage. 
Watch-glasses  are  cut  out  of  a  thin  globe  of  glass,  by  conducting  a  crack  in  a  proper 
direction,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  or  piece  of  tobacco  pipe,  heated  to  redness. 
Glass  vessels  damaged  in  the  laboratory  may  often  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
and  still  made  available  for  useful  purposes. 
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Both  cast  iron  and  glaas  are  peowliarly  liable  to  accidents  from  nnequal  expansion, 
when  in  the  state  of  flat  plates.  Plate  glass,  indeed,  can  never  be  heated  without 
risk  of  its  breaking.  The  flat  iron  plates  placed  across  ehimneje  as  dampcre,  are 
also  very  apt  to  split  when  they  become  hot,  and  much  inconvenience  has  often 
been  experienced  in  manufactories  from  this  cause.  A  slight  curvature  in  their  form 
has  been  found  to  protect  them  most  effectually. 

Expansion  of  liquids.*— In  liquids  the  espansive  force  of  heat  is  little  resisted 
by  coheMve  attraction,  and  is  mneh  more  considerable  than  in  solids.  This  feict  is 
strikingly  exhibited  by  filling  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  stem. of  a  common  thermo- 
meter tube  with  a  liquid,  and  applying  heat  to  it.  The  liquid  is  seen  immediately 
to  mount  in  the  tube. 

The  first  law,  in  the  case  of  liquids,  is  that  some  espand  much  more  considerably 
by  heat  than  others.  Thus,  on  being  heated  to  the  same  estent,  namely,  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  wafer — 

Spirit  of  wine  eipanJs. i,  thai  is,    9  measures  become  10 

Fisedoila l"^,      "      13  "  ^^ 

Water  —'.a,    "       2276  "  2376 

mtcury.. ..::::..., ,^3.  -  ^^-^     "       ^^^ 

Spirit  of  wine  is,  therefore,  six  times  more  espanaible  by  heat  than  mercury  ia. 
The  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  seasons  affects  sensibly  the  bulk  of  spirits.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  spirits  will  measure  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  new  liquids  produced  by  the  condensation  of  gases  appear  to  be  characterized 
by  an  extraordinary  dilatability.  M.  Thilorier  has  observed,  that  fluid  carlionic  acid 
is  more  expansible  by  heat  than  air  itself;  heated  from  32°  to  86°,  twenty  volumes 
of  this  liquid  increase  to  twenty-nine,  which  is  a  dilatation  four  times  greater  than 
is  produced  in  air,  by  the  same  change  of  temperatnre.  (Annales  de  Chimic  et  de 
PhvMque,  t.  60,  p.  427.)  Mr.  Kemp  extended  this  obsen,-ation  to  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  and  cyanogen,  which,  although  not  possesang  the  excessive  dilatability  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  are  still  greatly  more  expansible  than  ordinary  liquids.  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster had  several  years  before  discovered  certain  fluids  in  th^  minute  cavities  of  topaz 
and  quartz,  which  seemed  to  bear  no  analogy  to  any  other  then  known  liquid  m 
their  extraordinary  dilatability.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  liquefied 
gases,  but  probably  were  so  in  part.  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Joum,  vol.  ix.  p.  94,  1824; 
Yol,  xvi.  p.  11,  1845.)  ^, .    . 

A  singular  correspondence  has  been  observed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  ("Ann.  de  Chimie, 
t.  2,  p.  130,}  between  two  particular  liquids  —  alcohol  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
in  the  amount  of  their  expansion  by  heat :  although  each  of  these  liquids  has  a 
peculiar  temperature  at  which  it  boils — 

Alcohol  at I''3° 

Sulphaiet  of  catbon  at 113° 

still  tte  ratios  of  expansions  from  the  addition,  and  of  contraction  from  the  loss  of 
heat  are  found  to  be  uniformly  the  same  in  these  two  liquids,  compared  at  the  same 
distance  from  their  respective  boiling  points.  A  similar  relation  has  lately  been 
observed  by  M.  Isidore  Pierre,  between  the  bromide  of  ethyl  and  bromide  of  methyl, 
and  between  the  iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodide  of  methyl,  which  does  not  appear  to  exist 
between  a  pair  of  isomeric  bodies,  which  were  also  compared,— namely,  the  formiate 
of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  the  acetate  of  oxide  of  methyl.  The  observations  made  with 
this  view  on  four  different  groups  of  liquids,  including  those  mentioned,  are  thus 
exhibited,  the  degrees  of  temperature  being  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  : '—     ■ 

1  M.  Pierre  has  also  esamined  the  dilatatioas  of  water,  oxide  of  ethyl  (ether),  and  chlo- 
ride of  ethyl.     The  results  ho  has  alraady  published  are  the  most  esaot  and  valuable  we 
possess  on  the  subjeot  of  the  dilatation  of  liquids ;  and  he  is  proceeding  with  his  expen- 
menta.     Ann.  de  Chimie,  &o.,  3  B^rie,  t.  16,  p.  325.     1845. 
•  [Sc.:  Siipph^t^nl,  p.  623.] 
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OP  I-IQtriDS  FROM   THE  BOIXING  POINT   (PIERRE). 


"— ■ 

for  each  jroup. 

two    prficert- 
mg  tempera. 

"'poi""''"* 

at  me  equi- 

Sulphnretof  carboQ,... 

11823" 

na-94» 

151-34° 

lOS-SG" 
S5.4' 

158" 
110-84'' 

isT-aa" 
lay- 10" 

—  22-73° 
.    —10-4= 

32" 

—  17-86' 

3-2' 

—  IS-IS" 

—  20-12" 
32" 

140-94" 
140-94" 

140-94" 

73-26" 
73-26" 

126" 
126" 

107-1" 
107.1" 

0-913090 
0-914452 
0905819 

0-944375 
0-944575 

0-918704 
0-918643 

0-91022:1 
0-918750 

Bromida  of  melhyl 

Iodide  of  elhyl  .'. 

Iodide  of  meihyl    

Formiate  of  oxide  of  elhyl 
Aceiaie  of  oiide  of  metiiyl 

I  have  ooly  to  add  the  following  results  obtained  by  M.  Muncke,  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  : '  — 

EXPANSION  OP  LIQinDS,   TOLUME  AT  32°   PIHB    BEING  1. 
t  113°  (45°  Centig.) 


Solution  of  ftmnionia  (sp  gr  0  9465) 
Hydrochlono  acid  (ap   gr  1  1978) 
Nitric  acid  (sp  gr  1  4406) 


1-019S^10  a 
1 0265519 
10479613   "     " 

11148858  at  212°  {100"  Cendg.) 
1  0578495  at  2U° 
1 1388577  at  446°  (230"  Centig.) 
1 10(,n0o9  at  203"  (Ou°  Centig.) 
1 0787005  at  212°  (100"  Centig.) 
The  second  law  i«,  that  hquiils  are  progressively  n 


Keetified  petroleum  (sp  gr  0  7813) 


-  ,.--„ J s  expansible  at  higher  than 

at  lower  temperaturei  This  ib  less  the  case  -with  mercury,  perhaps,  than  with  any 
other  liquid.  The  ospansions  of  that  liquid  are,  indead,  so  uniform,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  proper  for  the  construt,tion  of  the  thermometer,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 
The  rate  of  expansion  of  mt,rciiry  was  determined  with  extraordinary  care  by  Dn- 
long  and  Petit. 

From     0°  to  100"  Centigrade,  ir 
■■     100"   "  200° 


ercury  eipands  1  n 


1 


According  to  the  same  ex- 
perimenters, the  expansion  of 
mercury,  confined  in  glass 
tubes,  is  only  1  on  54-8.  The 
dilatation  of  the  glass  causes 
the  capacity  of  the  instrument 
to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the 
whole  espansion  of  the  mer- 
cury is  not  indicated.  The 
only  mode  in  which  the  error 
introduced  by  the  expansion 
of  the  enclosing  vessel  can  be 
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avoided,  in  ascertaining  the  expansion  of  liquids,  ia  tliat  practised  by  Dulong  and 
Petit :  namely,  beating  the  liquid  in  one  limb  of  a  syphon  (see  fig.  2),  and  observing 
how  high  it  rises  above  the  level  of  the  same  liquid  ia  tie  other  limb,  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature.  The  columns  of  course  balance  each  other,  and  the  sborter 
column  of  dense  fluid  snpports  a  longer  column  of  dilated  fluid.  All  other  modes 
of  obtaining  the  absolute  expansions  of  liquids  are  fallacious. 

No  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  discovering  the  law  by  which  GKpansions  of 
liquids  are  regulated;  for  the  complicated  mathematical  formuloe  of  Biot,  Dr.  Young, 
and  others,  are  mere  general  expressions  for  these  expansions,  which  proceed  upon 
no  ascertained,  physical  principle.  Some  theory  must  be  formed  of  the  constitution 
of  liquids,  before  wo  can  hope  to  account  for  their  expansions. 

Count  Kumford  ascertained  the  contraction  of  water  for  every  22i  degrees,  in 
cooling  from  212°  to  32°.     The  results  are  as  follows:  — 

2000  measures  of  water  comtaot  — 

In  cooling  S2i  degrees,  or  from  212"    (o  ISOJ" 


99i  ' 
77  ' 
544    ' 


54  i 


The  expansion  of  water  by  beat  is  subject  to  a,  remarkable  peculiarity,  which 
occasions  it  to  be  extremely  irregular,  and  demands  special  notice.  This  liquid,  in 
a  cerbun  range  of  temperature,  becomes  an  exception  to  the  very  general  law  that 
bodies  expand  by  heat.  When  heat  is  applied  to  ice-cold  water,  or  water  at  tho 
temperature  of  32°,  this  liquid,  instead  of  expanding,  contracts  by  every  addition 
of  heat,  till  its  temperature  rises  to  40°,  at  or  very  near  which 
Fia.  8.  temperature  water  is  as  dense  as  it  can  be.    And,  conversely, 

when  water  of  the  temperature  of  40°  is  exposed  to  cold,  it 
actually  expands  with  the  progress  of  the  refrigeration.  Water 
may,  with  caution,  be  cooled  20  or  25  degrees  below  its 
freezing  point,  in  tbe  fluid  form,  and  stiU  continue  to  expand. 
It  is  curious  that  this  liquid,  in  a  glass  bulb,  expands  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  Rame  amount  on  each  side  of  40°,  when 
either  heated  or  cooled  the  same  namber  of  degrees.  Hence, 
when  cooled  to  36°  it  rises  to  tbe  same  point  in  the  stem  as 
when  heated  to  44°;  at  32°  it  stands  at  the  same  point  as  at 
48°;  at  20°,  at  the  same  point  as  at  60°,  temperatures  (fig, 
3).  The  expansion  of  water  by  cold,  under  40°,  is  certainfy 
not  very  great,  being  little  more  than  1  part  in  10,000  at 
32° ;  hence  it  was  early  suspected  that  it  might  be  an  illusion, 
from  the  contraction  of  the  glass  bulb  (in  which  the  experi- 
ment was  always  made)  forcing  up  the  water  in  the  stem, 
^j  But  all  grounds  of  objection  on  this  score  have  been  removed 

Iga  by  the  mode  in  which  the  experiment  has  subsequently  been 

J|l  conducted,  particularly  in  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Hope, 

^«ffl^  of  Edinburgh,  on  this  subject.     (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  879.) 

JH^Hnhk  Br.  Hope  carried  a  deep  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  of  the 

H^^H^B         '  temperature  of  50°,  into  a  very  cold  room ;  and  having  im- 
^^^^^V  mersed  two  small  thermometers  in  the  water,  one  near  tbe 

~^^^^^^  surface,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  watched  their 

indications  as  the  cooling  proceeded.  The  thermometer  above  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture higher  by  several  degrees  than  tbe  thermometer  below,  til]  tbe  temperature  fell 
to  40°,  that  is,  the  chilled  water  fell  as  usual  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  jar,  or  became 
denser  as  it  lost  heat,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  4.     At  40°  tbe  two  thermometers  were 
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for  Bome  time  steaiJy  (fig.  5),  but 
as  t!ie  cooling  p  H  d  beyond 
that  point,  the  n  t  u  ent  n  the 
higher  sitnation  ind  cat  ng  the 
lower  temperature  (flg  6)  or 
the  ■water  now  as  t  hecime  colder 
became  lighter,  and  rose  to  the 
top.  A  better  1  c  onstrat  on  of 
the  fact  in  quest  on  could  not 
devised. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  BL-n||,,||||,|  ,,j, 
by  several  philosophers  to  deter  'SilillMJi' 
mine  the  exact  temperiture  of  th  s  turn  ng  point  at  which  water  possesses  its  masi- 
niam  density.  By  the  elaborate  esper  mcnts  of  both  H  tlhtrom  and  of  Muncke  and 
Stampfer,  as  cal  ulated  ly  H  llstrnm  this  point  i?  39°  3^,  or  4°  1  Centigride 
Rudberg  has  more  recently  obta  ned  4°  02  C',  and  Desprctz  4°*00  C,  or  t)9°-2 
Fahr.,  the  number  now  gener  lly  taken  Sir  C.  Blagdea  and  Mr.  Gilpin  bad  made 
it  39°.     Dr.  H  pe  bad  e  t  mated  t  at  SOJ".' 

When  salt  is  d  solved  n  wiiter  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  becomes 
lower  and  lower  n  pr  p  rt  oa  to  the  juintity  of  salt  in  solution,  and  sinking  below 
the  frceaing  po  nt  of  the  1  £u  d  the  anomaly  disappears.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  property  in  quest   n  cannot  bo  obierved  in  sea  water. 

There  is  a  solid  body  whith  presents  the  only  other  known  parallel  ease  of  pro- 
gressive contraction  by  heat;  this  is  Koso'a  fusible  metal,  which  is  an  alloy  of — 


nghi  of  E 


A  bar  of  this  metal  expands  progressively,  like  other  bodies,  till  it  attains  the  tem- 
perature of  111°;  it  then  rapidly  contracts  by  the  continued  addition  of  heat,  and 
at  156°  attains  its  maximum  density,  occupying  less  space  than  it  docs  at  the  freez- 
ing point  of  wat«r.  It  afterwards  progressively  expands,  melljng  at  201°.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  of  this  body,  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  of  a  kind  in 
which  a  change  of  constitution  is  very  likely  to  occur  from  a  change  in  temperature ; 
and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  compared  with  water. 

The  dilatation  which  water  undergoes  below  39°  has  been  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  sudden  increase  in  volume  in  freezing,  for  ioo  is  lighter  than  water, 
bulk  for  bulk,  in  the  proportion  of  92  to  100.  The  water,  it  is  said,  may  begin  to 
pass  partially  into  the  solid  form  at  39°,  although  the  change  is  not  complete  til] 
the  temperature  sinks  to  32°,  But  such  an  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
improbable  in  the  eslreme. 

The  extraordinary  irregularity  in  the  dilatation  of  water  by  beat  is  not  only  curious 
in  itself,  but  also  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  economy  of  nature.  When  the 
cold  sefs  in,  the  suriaco  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  is  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  cold 
air  and  otber  causes.  The  superficial  water  so  cooled,  sinks  and  gives  place  to 
warmer  water  from  below,  which,  chilled  in  ifs  turn,  sinks  in  like  manner.  The 
progress  of  cooling  in  the  lake  goes  on  with  considerable  rapidity,  so  long  as  the 
cold  water  descends  and  exposes  that  not  hitherto  cooled.  But  this  eircuJatiort, 
which  accelerates  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  water  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  ceases 
entirely  when  the  whole  water  has  been  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  40°, 
which  is  still  eight  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  Thereafter  the  chilled  surface 
water  expands  as  it  loses  its  heat,  and  remains  at  the  top,  from  its  lightness,  while 
the  cold  is  very  imperfectly  propagated  downwards.  The  surface  in  the  end  freezes, 
and  the  ice  may  thicken,  but  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  the  temperature  is  not  under 
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40°,  which  is  high  when  compared  with  that  fi-equently  esporiececd,  even  in  this 
climate,  during  winter. 

If  water  continued  te  become  heavier,  until  it  arriTed  at  the  freezing  temperature, 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  cooled  to  that  point  before  ice  began  to  be  formed;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  body  of  water  would  rapidly  bo  converted  into 
ice,  to  the  destruction  of  every  being  that  inhabits  it.  Oar  warmest  summers  would 
make  but  little  impression  upon  such  masses  of  ice;  and  the  cheerful  climate,  which 
we  at  present  enjoy,  would  be  less  comfortable  than  the  frozen  regions  of  the  pole. 
Upon  such  delicate  and  beautiful  adjustments  do  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  iini- 
yerse  depend. 

Expansion  of  gases.  —  The  expansion  by  heat  ja  the  different  forms  of  matter  is 
exceedingly  various. 

By  being  heated  from  32°  to  212°, 


1000  cubic  : 
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n  become  1001 
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ler     "       1045 
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Gases  are,  therefore,  more  espansible  by  heat  than  matter  in  the  other  two  condi- 
tions of  liquid  and  solid.  The  reason  is,  that  the  particles  of  air  or  gas,  far  from 
being  under  the  influence  of  cohesive  attraction,  like  solids  or  liquids,  are  actuated 
by  a  powerful  repulsion  for  each  other.  The  addilion  of  heat  mightily  enhances  this 
repulsive  tendency,  and  causes  great  dilatation. 

The  rate  of  the  expansion  of  Mr  and  gases  from  increase  of  temperature,  was  long 
involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  This  arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  eariy 
experimenters  to  dTt/  the  air  or  gas  upon  which  they  operated.  The  presence  of  a 
little  water  by  rising  in  the  state  of  steam  into  the  gas,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
occasioned  great  and  irregukr  expansions.  But  in  1801,  the  law  of  the  dilatation 
of  gases  was  discovered  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  of  Paris,  and  by  our  counferyman.  Dr. 
Dalton,  independently  of  each  other.  It  was  discovered  by  these  philosophers  that 
all  gases  experience  the  same  increase  in  volume  by  the  application  of  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  and  that  the  rate  of  expansion  continues  uniform  at  all  temperatures. 

Dr.  Dalton  confined  a  small  portion  of  dry  air  otcf  mercury  in  a  graduated  tube. 
Ho  marked  the  quantity  by_  the  scale,  and  the  temperature  by  the  thermometer. 
He  then  placed  the  whole  in  circumstances  where  it  was  uniformly  heated  up  to  a 
certain  temperature,  and  observed  the  expansion,  Gay-Lussac's  apparatus  was  more 
complicated,  hut  calculated  to  give  very  precise  results.  He  found  that  1000  volumes 
of  air,  on  being  heated  from  'd2°  to  212°,  become  1375,  which  agreefl  very  closely 
with  Dalton'a  result.  The  expansion  was  lately  corrected  by  Budbcrs,  who  found 
that  1000  volumes  of  air  expand  to  1365. 

The  still  more  recent  and  exact  researches  of  Jlagnus  and  of  Eegnault  rave  as 
the  expansion  of  air  from  32°  to  212=,  'gfjf,  or  U  of  its  volume  at  32°.  The 
dilatation  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  0'002036  (Eegnault) ;  or  j^'^  ^  part. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  air  at  the  fieezing  point  expands  ^^.^  part  of  its 
bulk  for  every  added  degree  of  heat  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  that  is  — 
491  cabio  inches  of  air  at  32"  become 


increasing  one  cubic  inch  for  every  degree.     A  eontracfiou  of  one  cubic  inch  occurs 
for  every  degree  below  32°. 

491  cubic  incLes  of  air  at  32°  become 


■We  can  easily  deduce,  from  this  law,  the  expansion  which  a  certain  voluiqs  of  gas 
at  a  given  temperature  will  undergo,  by  heating  it  up  to  any  particular  tem^rotui-c; 
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or  the  contraction  that  will  result  from  coolinf!.'  Air  of  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water,  has  its  volnme  doubled  when  heated  491  degrees,  and  when  heated  982  de- 
grees, or  twice  as  ictensolj,  its  volume  is  tripled,  which  is  the  effect  of  a  low  red  heat. 
A  slight  deviation  from  exact  uniformiij  in  the  expansion  of  different  gases  was 
established  by  the  rigoroas  experiments  of  both  Magnus  (Ann  de  Chim  &«  3  s^r 
t  4,  p  3S0,ett  6,  p  353)  and  Eegnanlt  (ibid  t  4,  p  5,ett  6,  p  370)      The 


3  easily 
Blinotte,  ar 
table  — 


gapes,  which  exhibit  a  sensible  departnre  from  the  liw  o 
expanaible  by  heat  than  air,  as  will  appear  bj  thi.  following 
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The  expansion  is  also  found  to  be  sensibly  greater  when  the  gas  is  in  a  conipre=sed 
than  when  in  a  rare  state,  and  the  results  above  strictly  apply  only  to  the  gases 
under  tin,  atmospheric  prtssure 

THE  THERMOMETER, 

An  instnimont  for  indicating  variations  in  the  intensity  of  heat,  or  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, by  their  eflect  id  espT.nding  some  body,  was  invented  moie  than  two  cen- 
tunps  ago,  and  has  received  successive  improvements 

The  expansions  of  solids  ire  too  minute  to  be  e  isily  me^ure'l,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  conveniently  applied  to  mark  degrees  of  heat.  Air  and  gases,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  much  dilated  by  a  slight  increase  of  heat,  that  they  are  not  calculated 
for  ordinary  purposes.  The  first  thermometer  constructed,  however,  that  of  Sanc- 
torio,  was  an  air  one.  A  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  with  a  bulb 
blown  upon  the  other  (fig.  7),  was  slightly  heated,  so  a 
a  portion  of  the  air  from  it,  and  then  the  open  end  of  the  tnbe 
was  dipped  under  the  surface  of  a  coloured  fluid,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  into  the  tube,  as  the  dr  cooled  and  contracted. 
When  heat,  the  heat  of  the  hand  for  instance,  is  applied  to  tie 
bulb,  the  air  in  it  is  expanded,  and  depresses  the  column  of  co- 
loured fluid  in  the  tube.  A  useful  modification  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, for  researches  of  great  delicacy,  was  contrived  by  Sir 
John  Leslie,  under  tie  name  of  the  Differential  Thermometer 
In  this  instrument  two  close  bulbs  are  connected  by  a  syphon 
cont^ning  a  coloured  liquid  (fig.  8).  If  both  bulbs  be  equally 
heated,  the  air  in  each  is  equally  expanded,  and  the  hquid  be- 
tween them  remains  stationary.  But  if  the  upper  bulb  only  be 
heated,  then  the  air  in  that  bulb  is  expanded,  and  the  column 
of  hquid  depressed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  bulbs  which  is  indicated. 


Fia.  7.       Pw.  8. 


Q 


'  As  491  onbio  inches  of  ai 


B  459  cubic  inches  at  0°,  air  may  be  stated  to 


espand  ^^rlh  port  of  its  volume  M  the  zero  of  Falirenheit  fir  each  dtgrce.     That  is 
volumes  of  nir  at  0°  become  at  50%  459  +  50  yolumea,  or  503  volumes ;  at  60 
volumes,  or  519  volumes.     Hence  the  expansion  of  100  volumes  of  air  from  51 
obtained  bj  the  proportion  — 

Meas.  at  60°.         Meas.  at  60°.         Meas,  at  50".         Meas.  at  GO'. 
509  :  519  :j  100         :         101-9S 
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Bat  liquids  fortunately  are  iatennediate  id  their  expansions  l 
gases,  and  when  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  of  a  proper  form,  the  changes  of  bulk 
which  they  undergo  can  be  indicated  to  any  degree  of  precision. 

A  hollow  glass  stem  or  tube  is  selected,  the  calibre  or  bore  of  which  may  be  of 
any  convenient  size,  but  must  ho  uniform,  or  not  wider  at  one  place  than  another. 
Tubes  of  very  narrow  bore,  and  which  are  called  capillary,  the  bore  being  like  a 
hair  in  magnitude,  are  now  alone  employed.  Such  tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  draw- 
ing oat  a  hollow  mass  of  glass  while  soft  and  ductile  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
The  central  csTitj  still  continues,  becoming  the  here  of  the  tube,  and  would  not 
cease  to  exist  although  the  tube  were  drawn  out  into  the  finest  thread.  From  the 
mode  in  which  capillary  tubes  are  made,  their  equality  of  bore,  and  suitableness  for 
thormomet«rs,  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  The  bore  is  frequently  conical,  or 
wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  It  is  tested  by  drawing  up  into  the  tube  a  little 
mercury,  as  much  as  fills  a  few  lines  of  the  cavity.  The  little  column  is  then  moved 
progressively  along  the  tube,  and  its  length  accurately  measured,  at  every  stage,  by 
a  pair  of  compasses.  The  column  will  measure  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  tube, 
provided  the  bore  does  not  alter.  Not  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  tubes  made 
are  found  to  possess  this  requisite. 

Satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  the  bore,  the  thermometer-maker  softens  one 
extremity  of  the  tube,  aud  bloivs  a  ball  upon  it.  This  is  not  done  by  the  mouth, 
which  would  moisten  the  interior,  by  introducing  watery  vapour,  but  by  means  of  an 
elastic  hag  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  fitted  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  He  then 
marks  off  the  length  which  the  thermometer  ought  to  have,  and  above  that  point 
expands  the  tube  into  a  second  bulb  a  littie  larger  than  the  first.  It  has  the  form 
of  fig.  9.  Aftercooling,  the  open  extremity 
""  "  of  the  tube  is  plunged  into  distilled  and 

well-bciled  mercury,  and  one  of  the  bulbs 
heated  so  as  to  expel  air  from  it.  During 
the  cooling,  the  mercury  is  drawn  up  and 
■  is  into  the  ball  a.  It  is  made  to  pass 
m  thence  into  the  ball  b,  by  turning 
the  instrument,  so  that  b  is  undermost, 
and  then  expelling  the  air  from  that  bulb 
by  applying  heat  to  it,  after  which  the 
mercury  descends,  from  the  effect  of  cool- 
ing. The  ball  ft,  being  entirely  filled  with  mercury,  and  &  portion  left  in  a,  tie 
tube  is  supported  by  an  iron  wire,  as  repre.'iented  in  the  figure,  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
where  it  is  heated  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  asVi  boil  the  mercury,  the  vapour 
of  which  drives  out  all  the  air  and  humidity,  and  the  balls  contain  at  the  end  nothing 
but  the  metal  and  its  vapour.  The  open  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not  be  too 
hot,  is  then  touched  with  sealiug-was,  which  is  drawn,  into  the  tube  on  melting,  and 
solidifies  there  on  protecting  that  end  of  the  tube  irom  the  heat.  That  being  done, 
the  thermometer  is  immemately  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  being  held  with  the 
end  sealed  with  wax  uppermost,  during  the  cooling  the  hall  h,  and  the  portion  of 
the  tube  below  the  ball  a,  are  filled  with  mercury.  After  cooling,  the  instrument  is 
incUned  a  little,  and  by  warming  the  tower  ball,  a  portdou  of  mercury  is  expelled 
frcm  it,  so  that  the  mercury  may  afterwards  stand  at  a  proper  height  in  the  tube 
when  the  instrument  is  cold.  The  tube  is  then  melted  with  care  by  the  blow-pipe 
flame  below  the  ball  n,  and  closed,  or  hermetically  sealed,  as  in  c.  The  thermometer 
is  in  this  way  properly  filled  with  mercury,  and  contains  no  air. 

We  have  now  an  instrument  in  which  we  can  nicely  measure  and  compare  any 
change  in  the  bulk  of  the  included  fluid  metal.  Having  previously  made_  sure  of 
the  equality  of  the  bore,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  mercury  swells  up  and  rises  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  in  the  tube,  it  has  expanded  twice,  thrice,  four,  or  five 
IJmes  more  than  if  it  had  risen  only  one  inch  in  the  tube.  By  placing  a  giraduated  seal* 
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against  the  tube,  we  can  therefore  learn  the  quantity  of  espansion  by  Mmple  in- 
spection. 

In  order  to  have  a  fixed  point  on  tlie  scale,  from  wbieh  to  begin  counting  the 
expansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  we  plunge  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  melting 
ice,  and  put  a  mark  on  the  stem  at  the  point  to  whieh  the  mercury  folia.  However 
frequently  we  do  so  with  the  same  instrument,  we  shall  find  that  the  mercury  always 
falls  to  the  same  point.  This  is,  therefore,  a  fixed  starting  point.  We  obtain  an- 
other fixed  point  by  plunging  the  thermometer  into  boiling  water.  With  certain 
precautions,  this  point  will  be  found  equally  fixed  on  every  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  most  important  of  these  precautions  is,  that  the  barometer  be  obserred 
to  stand  at  30  inches,'  when  the  boiling  point  is  taken.  It  will  afterwards  be 
explwned  that  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
whieh  it  is  subject  at  the  time. 

Thermometers  which  are  properly  closed,  and  contain  no  wr,  can  be  inverted 
without  injury,  and  the  mercury  falls  into  the  tube,  producing  a  sound  as  water 
does  in  the  water-hammer.  When  the  instrument  contains  air,  the  thread  of  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  divide  on  inversion,  or  from  other  circumstances.  When  this  accident 
occurs,  it  is  best  remedied  by  attaching  a  string  to  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument, 
and  whirling  it  round  the  head.  The  detached  little  column  of  mercury  generally 
acquires  in  this  way  a  centrifugal  force,  which  enables  it  to  pass  the  air,  and  rejoin 
the  mercury  in  the  bulb. 

When  the  glass  of  the  bulb  is  thin,  it  is  proper  to  seal  the  tube  as  described,  and 
to  retain  it  for  a  few  weeks  before  marking  upon  it  the  fixed  poinls.  Thermometers, 
however  carefully  graduated  at  first,  are  found  in  a  short  time  to  stand  above  the 
mark  in  melting  ice,  unless  this  precaution  be  attended  to.  Old  instruments  often 
err  by  as  much  aa  half  a  degree,  or  even  a  degree  and  a  half,  in  this  way.^  The 
effect  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  bulb, 
which,  when  nottmly  spherical, -seems  to  yield  slightly,  and  in  a  gradual  manner. 
The  chance  of  this  defect  may  be  avoided  by  giving  the  bulb  a  certain  thickness. 
Mr.  Crichton's  thermometers,  of  which  the  freezing  point  has  not  altered  in  forty 
vears,  were  all  made  unusually  thick  in  the  glass.     But  this  thickness  has  the 


We  have  in  this  way  the  expansion  marked  off  on  the  tube,  which  takes  phce 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  wafer.  On  the  thermometer  which  is 
used  in  this  country,  and  called  Fahrenheit's,  this  space  k  subdivided  into  180  equal 
parts,  which  are  called  degrees.  This  division  appears  empirical,  and  different  reasons 
are  given  why  it  was  originally  adopted.  But  as  Fahrenheit,  who  was  an  instru- 
ment-maker in  Amsterdam,  kept  his  process  for  gi-aduating  thermometers  a  secret, 
we  can  only  form  conjectures  as  to  what  were  the  principles  that  guided  him. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  divide  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of 
water  into  100  equal  parts,  which  was  done  in  the  instrument  of  Celsius,  a  Swedish 
philosopher.  This  division  was  adopted  at  a  later  period  in  France,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  is  now  generally  used  over  the  continent 
The  freezing  point  of  water  is  called  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  100.  Bnt  in 
our  scale,  the  point  is  arbitrarily  called  32°,  or  the  32d  degree;  and  consequently 
the  boiling  point  is  32  added  to  180,  or  the  212tb  degree.^ 

'  More  eiaefly  29-S2  inches,  that  ia,  760  millimfelreB  ;  the  latter  number  being  uniTeraally 
asBumed  on  the  continent  as  the  Btandftrd  height  of  the  barometer. 

3  Many  thermometers  cannot  be  heated  60  or  80  degrees,  without  a  Bansible  displacement 
of  the  zero  pomt,  aa  remarlied  by  Begnault  (Aon,  tie  Cbiraie,  &o.,  3  air.,  t.  C,  p.  378),  and 
byls.PierreCIb.  Ssiir.,  t.  5,  p.  427;  et  t.  15,  p.  832J,  who  indioate  the  oitraordinary  pre- 
cautions requisite  in  the  eonatrnotion  of  thermometcra  for  accurate  research. 

»  A  simple  rule  may  be  given  for  converting  Centigrade  degrees  into  degrees  Fahrenheit 
ICO  degrees  Centigrade  being  equal  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  10  degrees  C.  =  18  degrees 
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Fio.  11. 

Fio.  12. 

FaUrenheit's 

Centigrade 

scale. 

scale. 

The  scale  can  easily  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  above  or  below  tbese  points,  by 
marking  oiF  equal  lengths  of  the  tube  for  180  degrees,  eitlier  above  or  below  the 
space  first  marked.  The  degrees  of  contraction  below  zero,  or  0°,  are  marked  by 
the  minus  sign  (— ),  and  called  negative  degrees,  ia  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
degrees  of  the  same  name  above  zero,  or  positive  degrees.  Thus,  47°  means  tha 
47th  degree  above  zero,  — 47°,  the  47th  degree  uoder  zero. 

The  only  other  scale  in  use  is  that  of  Reaumur,  in  the  north  of  Germany-.^  The 
expansion  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  is  divided  into  80  parts  in  thia 
thermometer.  The  relation  between  the  three  scales  ia  illustrated  m  tbe  followmg 
diagram. 

The  zero  of  our  scale  Js  32 
degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  and  the  expan- 
sions of  mercury  are  available 
in  the  thermometer  from  — 39° 
to  600° ;  but  about  the  latter 
degree,  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube  in  the  state  of  vapour,  so 
as  to  derange  the  indications, 
and  at  about  660°  it  boils,  and 
can  no  longer  be  retained  in 
the  glass  vessel ;  while  at  the 
former  low  point  it  freezes  or 
becomes  solid.  For  degrees  of 
cold  below  the  freezing  point 
of  mercury,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  contractions  of  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine,  a  liquid 
which  has  not  been  frozen  by 
any  degree  of  cold  we  are  capa- 
ble of  producing.  There  is  no 
reaton,  however,  for  believing 
that  we  have  ever  descended  more  than  160  or  170  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit. 

The  zero  of  these  scales  ha^,  therefore,  no  relation  to  the  real  zero  of  heat,  or 
point  at  which  bodies  have  lost  all  heat.  Of  this  point  we  know  nothing,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  ever  approached  it.  The  scale  of  temperature 
may  bo  compared  to  a  chain,  extended  both  upwards  and  downwards  beyond  our 
sight,  '^''e  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  and  count  upwards  and  downwards  from  that 
link,  and  not  from  the  be^nning  of  the  chain. 

The  means  of  producing  heat  are  mufh  more  at  our  command,  but  we  have  no 
measure  of  it,  of  easy  application  and  admitted  accuracy,  above  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury.  Eecourse  has  been  had  to  the  expansion  of  solids  at  high  tempera, 
tares,  and  various  pyrometers,  or  "  measures  of  fire,"  have  been  proposed.    Professor 

e.,  or  5  degree'  C.  =  9  dceree'5  F. ;  multiply  the  Centigrade  degrees  by  9,  and  divide  by  5, 
aiid  add  32.    Thus  to  fiud  the  degree  F.  correspondinE  with  50°  G. 


Or  the  60°  C.  corraaponds  wilh  tlie  122°  F. 
For  faciUty  of  reference  a  table  of  the  corresponding  degrees  ia  given  in  Appendix  U. 
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DanieH's  pyrometer  is  a  valuable  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  whidi  the  indications 
result  from  the  difference  in  the  expansion  by  heat  of  aa  iron  or  platinum  bar,  and 
a  tubo  of  well-baltcd  black-lead  ■ware,  in  which  the  bar  is  contained.  The  metallic 
bar  a  is  shorter  than  the  tube,  and  a  short  plug  of  earthenware  b  is  placed  in  the 
month  of  the  tube  above  the  iron  bar,  and  so  secured  by  a  strap  of  platinum  foil 
and  a  little  wedge,  that  it  slides  with  difficulty  in  the  tube.  By  the  espansion  of 
the  metallic  bar,  the  plug  of  earthenware  is  pushed  outwards,  and  remains  in  ita 
new  position  after  tie  contraction  of  the  metallic  bar  on  cooling.  The  expansion 
of  the  iron  bar  thus  obtained,  is  measured  by  adapting  to  the  instrument  an  index, 
c,  which  traverses  a  circular  scale,  before  and  after  the  earthenware  plug  has  been 
moved  outwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  metallic  bar.  The  degrees  marked  on  the 
scale  are  Jn  each  instrument  compared  esperimentally  with  those  of  the  mercurial 
scale,  and  the  ratio  marked  on  the  instrument,  so  that  its  degrees  are  convertible 
into  those  of  Fahrenheit,  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1830-31).  An  air  thermo- 
meter, of  which  the  bulb  and  tube  were  of  metal,  has  also  been  employed  to  explore 
high  temperatures.  In  the  old  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood,  the  degree  of  heat  was 
estimated  by  the  permanent  contraction  which  it  produced  upon  a  pellet  of  pipe- 
clay ;  but  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are  fallacious,  and  it  has  long  gone  out 
of  use. 

The  applicability  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  to  measure  degrees  of  heat,  de- 
pends upon  two  important  circumstances,  which  involve  the  whole  theory  of  the 
instrument ; — 

1st.  The  hollow  glass  ball,  with  ita  fine  tube  of  uniform  bore,  is  a  nice  fluid 
measure.  The  ball  and  part  of  the  stem  being  filled  with  a  fluid,  the  slightest 
change  in  the  bulk  of  the^uid,  which  may  arise  from  the  application  of  heat  or  of 
cold  to  it,  is  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  fluid  column  in  the 
stem.     No  more  delicate  measure  of  the  bulk  of  an  included  fluid  could  be  de- 

2d.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  expansions  of  mercury,  which  can  thus  he 
measured  so  accurately,  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  produce 
them.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  js  proved  requires  a  little  attention.  Suppose 
we  had  two  reservoirs,  one  contaming  cold,  ind  the  other  hot  water.  'Plunge  a 
thermometric  bulb  containing  men,ury  first  into  the  cold  water,  and  mark  at  what 
point  in  the  stem  the  mercury  stands  Then  plunge  it  into  the  hot  water,  and 
mwk  also  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  now  rises  in  the  stem.   We  can  obviously 
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miiko  a  heat  wLieh  will  be  half  way  exactly  between  the  hot  and  cold  water,  by 
taking  the  same  quantity  of  tbo  hot  and  cold  watw,  and  mixing  them  together. 
Now  "does  thia  half  heat  produce  a  half  espansion  ia  mercury  ?  On  trial  we  find 
that  it  does.  In  the  mixturo  of  equal  part-s  of  the  hot  and  cold  wat«r,  the  niercary 
stands  exactly  half  way  between  the  maJ-ks,  supposing  the  esperitnent  fa  be  con- 
ducted with  the  proper  precautions.  This  proves  that  the  dilatations  of  mercury 
are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  which  produces  them.  In  the  mercu- 
rial diennometer,  therefore,  quantities  or  degrees  of  espa.nsion  maybe  taken  to 
indicate  quantities  or  degrees  of  heat;  and  that  is  the  principle  of  the  instrument. 

The  same  correspondence  exists  between  the  expansions  of  air  and  the  quantities 
of  heat  which  produce  them.  Indeed,  in  sur,  the  correspondence  ia  rigidly  exact, 
while  in  mercury  it  is  only  a  close  approximation.  Thus  Dulong  and  Petit  found 
that  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  was, 

Aa  measured  by  roeroory  in  a  Bjpboo 680° 

"         "        the  air  thermometer  (true  temp.) €62" 

"         "        mercury  in  glass  [Mr.  Criohton)  660° 

A  short  table  exhibiting  the  increasing  rat«  of  the  expansions  of  mercury  has 
already  been  given,  but  glass  expands  in  a  ratio  increasing  quite  as  rapidly  as  this 
metaJ;  so  that  the  greater  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  high 
temperatures  is  fortunately  corrected  by  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb.' 

Fixed  oils  and  spirit  of  wine  do  not  deviate  far  from  uniformity  in  their  expan- 
sions, at  least  at  low  temperatures,  and  therefore  are  sometimes  used  as  thermometric 
liquids.  Spirit  of  wine  thermometers,  however,  are  often  found  to  vary  6  or  8  de- 
gree from  each  other  at  temperatures  so  low  as  — S0°  or  — 40°. 

Thermometers  have  been  devised  which  indicate  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture which  has  occurred  between  two  observations,  or  are  self-registering.     A  ther- 
mometer, which  was  invented  by 
Fia.  14.  Dr.  Rutherford,  is  of  this  kind. 

,    This  instrument  consists,  properly 

spoaldng,  of  two   thermometers, 


of  spirit  of  wine,  and  the 
other,  S,  of  mercury,  which  are 
placed  in  tie  position  represented 
in  the  figure,  their  stems  being 
horizontal.     The  thermometer  b 


sste 


e  intended  to  indicate  the  misimum  temperature.  It  contains,  ia  advance  of  the 
mercury,  a  short  piece  of  iron  wire,  which  the  mercury  carries  forward  with  it  in 
dilating,  and  which  remains  in  its  advanced  portion,  marking  the  highest  tempera- 
ture that  has  occurred,  when  the  mercury  withdraws.  The  minimum  temperature 
is  indicated  by  the  spirit  of  wine  thermometer  a,  which  contains,  immersed  m  the 
spirit,  a  small  cylinder  of  ivory,  or  enamel,  which,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  instru- 
ment, falls  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  without  being  able  to  pass  out  of  it.  When  the 
thermometer  sinks,  the  ivory  Ja  carried  back  in  the  spirit;  but  when  the  temperature 
rises,  the  alcohol  only  advances,  leaving  the  ivory  where  it  was.  Its  extremity  most 
distant  from  the  bulb  then  indicates  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  thermo- 
meter had  been  exposed.  Before  another  observation  is  made,  the  ivory  must  be 
brought  again  to  the  surface  of  the  alcohol  by  a  slight  percussion  of  the  instru- 

Another  self-registering  instrument,  known  in  London  as  Six's,  has  the  great 
advantage  over  the  preceding  instrument  of  being  much  le^is  luble  to  go  out  of 
order.  It  consists  of  one  thermometer  only  (fig  15),  filled  with  colourless  spirit 
of  wine,  having  a  large  cylindrical  bulb.  The  stem  is  twice  bent,  and  contains  a 
column  of  mercury,  J,  in  the  lower  bend,  which  is  m  cnntact  with  the  alcohol,  and 

■  In  a  note  on  tlifl  Comparison  of  the  Air  and  Mercurial  Thermometcra ;  by  M.  EflgnaulL 
Anoftles  de  CMmie,  &o.  3  s^.  1 6,  p.  170. 
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T  recedes  with  it.  On  either  side  of  tbia  mercury 
tliere  is  placed  a  little  iron  cylinder,  or  index,  c  and  d,  which 
has  a  fine  hair  projecting  from  it,  so  as  to  press  against  the 
aides  of  the  tube,  and  cause  the  cylinder  to  moye  with  a  little 
difficulty.  These  iron  cylinders,  which  have  flattened  ends 
covered  with  a  vitreous  matter,  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  mercury  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  are  pushed  along 
by  the  column  of  mercury,  when  the  latter  is  moved  by 
the  alcohol.  The  minimum  temperature  is  indicated  by  c, 
and  the  maximum  by  d.  The  tube  is  expanded  at  e,  and 
sealed  after  filling  that  space  partly  with  alcohol,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
index,  d. 

Our  notions  of  the  range  of  temperature  acquire  all  thoir 
precision  from  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Cold,  for  in 
stance,  is  allowed  a  sufetantial  existence,  as  well  as  heat,  m 
popular  language.  What  is  eoid  ?  it  is  the  absence  of  heit,  as 
darkness  is  the  absence  of  light.  The  absence  of  heat,  how- 
ever, is  never  complete,  but  only  partial.  Water,  after  jt  is 
frozen  into  ice,  cold  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our  bodies,  has  not 
lost  all  its  heat,  for  it  is  easy  to  cool  a  thermometer  far  below 
the  temperature  of  ice,  and  have  it  in  such  a  condition  as  that 
it  shall  ai^nire  heat,  and  be  expanded  by  contact  with  ice 
thus  proving  that  the  ice  contains  heat.  Spirits  of  wine  have 
not  been  frozen  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  has  hitherto 
been  attained;  but  even  then  this  liquid  possesses  heat,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  sufEciently  large  portion  of  its 
heat  were  withdrawn,  it  would  freeze  like  other  bodies 
The  following  are  interesting  circumstances  ia  the  ran<re  of 
temperature  —  ° 


^220' 
— :tiii° 
—1-50° 


Fahr. 


Greatest  artificial  cold  measnred.     (Natterer.) 
"  "  "  (I'ariwliiy.) 

Liquid  nifrons  onido  freezes.  ' 

Liquid  Gulphuretted  hydrogen  freezes,     " 
Liquid  sulphurous  acid  freezes,  " 

Liquid  carbonic  aoid  freezes.  " 

Greatest  artificial  cold  measured  hy  Walker 
Greatest  natnral  cold   observed   Ly- a   "Tcrified"   thermometer. 

(Sabine.) 
Greatest  nataral  cold  observed  at  Fort  Reliance  bj  Back.  DoubtfuL 
Jssbaiated  (emperature  of  planetarv  snace      fFouripi-  ^ 
Sulphuric  ether  freezes.  *■  ' 

Mercary  freeies. 

Liquid  cjaoogon  freezes.     (Faraday.) 
A  mlsture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  freezes. 
A  iDistore  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  throe  parta  of  water  freezes. 
Strong  wme  freezes. 
Ice  melts. 

Mean  temperaturo  of  London. 
Mean  temperature  at  the  Equator. 
Heat  of  the  human  blood. 
Highest  natural  temperature  obserred  —  of  a  hot  wind  in  Uoner 

Egypt.     (Burckhardt.)  ^^ 

Wood-spirit  boils.     (Is.  Pierre.) 
Alcohol  boila.  " 

Water  boils. 
Tin  melts. 
Lead  melts. 
Mercary  boils. 
Eed  heat.     (Daniell.) 
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1141°  Fdlir.  Heat  of  a  tommon 

1869°        "  Braaa  melts. 

2283°         "  Silver  melts. 

3479°        "  Cast  iron  melta. 


BPECIFIO   HEAT." 

Etrnal  lolli  i>tdiffo«nl  subslauoet!,  mi  as  water  mi  mei^iirj  require  fte  addi- 
tion S  diirercnl  qoantilies  of  heal  to  produce  the  sam.  oha„ge  ,n  lltetr  tomperaltire. 
This  appears  evident  from  a  nriet,  «t  dreumstaDe.s.  If  two  similar  glass  bulb,, 
like  IkSmomolois,  one  eoutaining  m.roury  and  the  other  water,  b.  >n;"ora?d  at  lie 
im.  time  in  a  hot  water-bath,  it  will  b.  found  that  the  mere.rj  bulb  ,a  heated 
?B  to  the  temperature  of  tie  wat.r-bath  in  half  the  time  that  the  water  bulb  reqiiires; 
and  if  tie  two  bulbs,  after  hamg  both  attained  the  temperature  of  the  water-hath, 
be  removed  from  it  and  expose!  to  th.  air,  the  merenr,  bulb  will  oool  twice  as 
ranidlv  as  the  other.  These  effects  must  arise  from  the  mereurj  absorbmg  only 
Mf  the  qnantit,  of  heat  which  tho  water  doe.  in  being  betited  up  to  the  «.me  degree 
futb.  w.ler-bath,  and  from  having,  oonsequentlj,  oulj  half  the  quantit,  of  heal  to 
lo»  in  the  subsec^uent  cooling.  Again,  if  w.  mii  equal  measures  of  water  at  70 
and  130™  the  temperalnre  of  tho  whole  will  be  100° ;  or  the  hot  measure  of  water, 
in  losing  SO",  elevates  tlie  temperature  of  the  cold  measure  bj  an  etjual  amount 
But  if  we  sibstitute  tor  the  hot  water,  in  thm  experiment,  an  eqtial  measure  ot 
mercury  at  130°,  on  mising  it  with  the  mciuure  of  water  at  70°,  the  temperature 
°f  the  whole  will  not  be  100°,  but  more  nearly  90°  Here  lio  merour,  ■■  cooled 
from  130°  to  90°,  W  loses  40°  of  heat,  which  havo  been  transferred  to  tj"  water, 
but  which  raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter  only  20°,  or  from  iO°  to  90  .  To 
heat  the  measure  of  wate?  at  70°  to  100°,  we  must  mil  with  it  two,  or  a  hltle  mor,^ 
than  two,  equal  measure,  of  mercury  at  130°,  although  one  measure  of  water  at 
130°  woild  answer  the  pmrose.  If,  therefore,  two  measures  of  merciiry,  by  losing 
...0°  of  tempCHttuie,  heat  only  ■».  measure  of  water  30°,  it  follows  that  hot  meroary 
posmses  oily  half  the  heat  of  equally  hot  water  j  or  thai  watiir  requires  double  the 
Quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  by  mercury,  to  raise  it  a  certain  number  of  degrees. 
This  is  eiprcsed  by  saying  that  water  ha.  twice  the  capacity  for  heat  that  meicnry 

^Itt^ls  more  convenient  to  esprcHi  the  capaoitie.  of  different  bwlie.  for  heat,  vvith 
reference  to  eqmd  weight,  than  equal  mea.ures  of  the  bodies.  On  aconrato  trial,  it 
is  found  thai  a  pound  of  water  absorbs  thirty  limes  more  heal  than  a  pound  ol  mer- 
cury in  being  heated  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  the  capacity  of  water  tor  heal  is, 
therefore,  thfey  times  greater  than  that  of  mereury.  The  capaeilica  of  these  two 
Iodic,  ari  in  the  rektion  of  1000  to  83i  and  it  is  convenient  to  eipres.  the  c.paci- 
tie.  for  heat  of  all  bodies,  in  relation  to  that  of  water,  as  1000.  Such  numbers  are 
the  OTeci^c  Acflls  of  bodies.  .,„,,.      ti... 

There  are  two  methods  usually  followed  m  determimng  capacity  for  heal,  ihe 
Srst  which  was  that  practised  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  con.i.ts  m  aUowing  ciit- 
ferent  subs  he  same  number  of  degrees  in  eireumstanoes  which  are 

exactly  sim  hem,  for  instenee,  in  a  poliehed  silver  vessel,  containing 

the  bulb  of      h    m  m  its  centre,  and  to  place  this  vessel  under  a  bell-jar  m 

which  a  va  urn  n  d  The  time  which  the  different  .ubstanccs  take  to  cool, 
enables  us       o.  h    quantity  of  h«,t  which  Ihoy  give  out.     The  Moond  or 

methodofm  lure  „  Is  u  healing  up  the  mettl  or  other  snbslance  lo21i!,. and 
then  threwi  sel  containing  a  considerable  weight  of  cold  water,  to 

which  a  qnanSty  of  heal  will  be  communicated,  and  a  rije  of  temperature  t«csioncd 
pronortioial  to  lb.  capacity  for  heal  of  tho  .ub.tanc.  The  following  tabic  conl.ms 
result,  of  M.  Eegnault,  which  closely  coincide  with  the  pnor  delermmations  of  Du- 
long and  Petit :  — 

•  [See  ^Mpplsmenf,  p.  640.1 
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SubstanoeB.  Specific  heat  of 

,  equal  Heights. 

Water 1000 

Ice' 513 

Oil  of  turpentine,  at  63-5"  Fair 420* 

«  "  at50»        " 414 

Wood  charcoal 241" 

Sulphur 203 

Glasa 198 

Diamond 147' 

Iron -■. 113-79 

Niokel 108-63 

Cobalt 106-93 

Zino 95-55 

Copper S5-I5 

Arsenic » 81-10 

Silver 57-01 

Tin 66-28 

Iodine 64-12 

Antimony 60-77 

Gold 32-« 

Plsticum 82-43 

Mereury 33-33 

loail 31-40 

Bismuth 80-84 

The  method  of  cooling  gives  results  so  exact,  as  to  allow  the  detection  of  an  in- 
crease of  capacity  with  the  temperature.  The  capacity  of  iron,  when  tried  hetween 
32°  and  212°,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  bodies  in  the  table,  was  110 ;  hut  115 
between  32°  and  392°,  and  126  hetween  32°  and  662°.  It  hence  follows,  that 
the  capacity  for  heat,  like  dilatation,  augments  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
elevated.  Dulong  and  Petit  hkewise  established  a  relation  hetween  the  capacity 
for  heat  of  metallic  bodies  and  the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  they  combine 
with  oxygen,  or  any  other  substance,  which  will  again  be  adverted  to. 

Of  ali  liquid  or  solid  bodies,  water  haa  much  the  greatest  capacity  for  beat. 
Henee  the  sea,  which  covers  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  globe,  is  a  great  magazine 
of  heat,  and  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  equalizing  atmospheric  temperature. 
Mercury  has  a  small  specific  heat,  bo  that  it  ia  quickly  heated  or  cooled,  another 
property  which  recommends  it  as  a  liquid  for  the  thermometer,  imparting,  as  it 
does,  great  sensibility  to  the  inatmment. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  a  problem  involved  in  the 
greatest  practical  difficulties;  so  that  notwithstanding  its  having  occupied  the  at^ 
tention  of  some  of  the  ablest  chemists,  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  still  of  the 
most  uncertain  nature.  It  has  been  concluded  by  Delarive  and  Marcet  (Annalea 
de  Cb.  et  de  Ph.  t.  35,  p.  5 ;  t.  41,  p.  78 ;  and  t.  75,  p.  113),  and  by  Mr.  Hay- 
craft  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  351),  that  the  specific  heat  of  all  gases  ia 
the  same  for  equal  volumes.  But  this  opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dulong 
(Annalea  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  t.  41,  p.  113),  by  Dr.  Apjohn  (Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  1837),  and  by  Suermann  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  t.  63,  p. 
315),  who  have  followed  Delaroche  and  Berard  in  this  inquiry  (Annales  de  Chimie, 
t.  75;  or  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.}^  Their  method  was  to  transmit  known 
quantities  of  the  gases,  heated  to  212°  in  an  uniform  current,  through  a  serpentine 
tube,  surrounded  by  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  observed,  by  a  delicate 
thermomefer  at  tho  beginning  and  end  of  the  process.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  different  experimenters  are  contained  in  the  following  table :  — 

'  Ed.  DesainB,  Annalea  de  CMmie  et  de  Physique,  3nie  B^r.  t,  14,  p.  306  (1845).  By  an- 
other method,  the  number  465  was  obtained.  The  capacity  of  ice  is,  therefore,  sensibly 
one-half  that  of  water.     This  is  a  vnluable  paper,  which  mill  be  referred  to  wilh  advantage. 

'  Regnault,  ibid.  t.  iz.  pp.  339  and  324. 
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Capacity 

Capacity  for  equal 

Name  of  the  gB.3. 

for  equal 

weights. 

Authority. 

Air=l. 

Air-1. 

Water  =  1. 

1-0000 

1-0000 

0-2669 
0-3046 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 
Suermann. 

0-9765 

0-7328 
0-8848 

01956 
0-2361 

Apjohn. 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Delarite^nd  Marcet,  E[ay- 
craft.  Dulong. 

1-0000 

0-9069 

) 

0-9033 
10000 

12-3401 
14-4930 

3-2936 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

D.  andM.,  Uaycraft,Dul(.i^ 

20-3121 

6-1892 

21-2064 

Apjohn. 

0-4074 

Delarive  and  Marcet. 

Nitrogen 

10000 

1-0318 

0-2764 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

lOOflo 

1-0293 

0-3138 

10480 

1-0741 

Apjohn. 

8IS60 

0-8470 

Delaroclie  and  Berard. 

Cubunic  oxide 

0^925 

oq<ibO 

1-0253 
1-0289 

0-8123 

SuermauD. 
ApjohD. 

D.  and  M.,  Dnlong. 

10340 

1-0805 

0-2884 

Delaroche  and  Berard, 

10000 

0-65S7 

Hajcraft. 

0-6925 

0-2124 

euermann. 

11750 

Dulong. 

Delarive  aud  Marcet. 

125^3 

0-8280 

0-2210 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Sulphurous  acid 

1  0000 

0-4507 

Delarive  and  Marcet 

Sulphuretted  hjdrog 

10000 

0-8485 

Hydrochloric  acid 

I  0000 

10000 

0-6557 

0-7354 

11600 

Duloiig. 

13503 

0-8878 

0-2369 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Nitno  oiide 

17000 

0-9G16 

Uelarive  and  Marcet. 

10000 

1-6968 

10000 

0-5547 

Olefiant  gas 

1061.0 
15S10 



Ilajcraft. 
Dulong. 

15530 

1-5768 

0-4207 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

1-5300 

Delarive  and  Marcet. 

It  -will  be  observed,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  Btea,in,  as  well  as  of  ice,  is  less 
than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Hence  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  may 
change  with  its  physical  state.  Delaroche  and  Berard  likewise  observed  that  the 
capacity  of  a  gas  ia  increased  by  its  rarefaction.  When  the  volume  of  a  ^  is 
doubled,  by  withdrawing  half  the  pressnre  upon  it,  its  speciflc  heat  is  not  quite  so 
mnch  as  doubled.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  gas  becomes  cold  in  expanding.  In 
the  expanded  state  it  requires  more  heat  to  sustmn  it  at  its  former  temperature, 
from  the  augmentation  which  has  occurred  in  its  capacity.  Air  expanded  into 
double  itfl  Tolume  is  cooled  40  or  50  degrees;  and  it  has  its  temperature  raised  to 
that  extent  by  compression  into  half  its  volume ;  suddenly  condensed  to  one-fifth 
of  its  volume  by  a  piston  in  a  small  cylinder,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  aa  to  cause 
the  ignition  of  a  readily  inflammable  substance,  such  as  tinder. 
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1.  Conduction.* — When  one  extremity  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  plunged  into  a  fire, 
the  heat  passes  through  the  bar  in  a  gradual  manner,  being  communicated  from 
particle  to  particle,  and  after  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  may 
arrive  at  the  other  extremity.     Heat,  when  conveyed  in  this  way,  is  said  to  be 


In  solid  substances,  the  phenomenon  of  the  conduction  of  heat  is  so  simple  and 
familiar,  that  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  Different  solid  substances  vary 
exceedingly  from  each  other  in  their  power  to  conduct  heat.  Dense  or  heavy  sub- 
stances arc  generally  good  conductors,  whUe  light  and  porous  bodies  conduct  heat 
imperfectly.  Henco  the  universal  use  of  substances  of  the  latter  class  for  the 
purposes  of  clothing.  Count  Rumford  observed,  tiat  the  finer  the  labrio  of  woollen 
doth  is,  the  more  imperfectly  docs  it  conduct  (Phil.  Trans.  1792).  The  down  of 
the  eider-duck  appears  to  be  unrivalled  in  this  respect.  Bad  conductors  are  also 
the  most  suitable  for  keeping  bodies  cool,  protecting  them  from  the  access  of  heat. 
Hence  to  preserve  ice  in  summer,  we  wrap  it  in  flannel.  Among  good  conductors 
of  heat,  the  metals  are  the  best  The  relative  eonduoting  power  of  several  bodies 
js  espressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  followmg  table,  from  the  expenments  of 
z  (Ann  de  Ch  et  Ph  t  xsxvi  p  422j   — 


Gold 
Silver 
Copper 


1000 


Tm 


Lead 

179  6 

Alarble 

S3  6 

14  2 

Clay 

111 

Glass  IS  an  imperfect  conductor,  for  we  can  fuse  the  pomt  of  a  glass  rod  in  a 
lamp,  holdmg  it  withm  an  inth  of  the  extremity  On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  heat  any  pirt  of  a  thick  metallic  wire  to  redness  in  a  lamp,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  carried  away  by  the  contigaous  parts. 

The  following  table  of  the  conducting  power  of  various  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  bouses,  aa  observed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  is  of  considerable  utility 
for  practical  purposes.  The  substances  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
resist  most  the  passage  of  heat ;  the  warmest  substances,  which  are  most  valuable 
in  eonstructjon,  being  placed  first.' 


Name  of  Substance.     ' 

Conducting 

to  that  of  slate 
=  100. 

Name  of  Substance. 

Conducting 

power  referred 

to  that  of  Elate 

=  100. 

18'70 
19-01 
20-28 
20-88 
22-41 
25-S5 
27-61 

45-19 
56-88 
68-27 
60-H 

Bath  Stone 

61-08 
Bl-70 
71-36 
72-92 
75-10 
75-41 
76-35 
95'36 
100-00 
110-94 
521-84 

PainEwiot  Stone  (H.  P.). 

Bolsover  Stone  (H.  P.)... 
Norfal  Stone  CH.  P.) 

Nspoleon  Marble ,.. 

Lead f. 

'  New  Eiperimcnta  on  Building  Materials,  by  J.  Hutchinson:  Taylor  and  Walton.  The 
three  substances  mnrlied  H.  P.  ore  the  building  stones  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  Iloases  of  Porliamenl. 
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Certain  vibrations  were  observed  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  take  place  between  metalHo 
masaea  having  different  temperatures,  occasioning  particular  sounds,  which  appear 
to  be  connected  witi  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  (Phil.  Mag.  3d  Series,  vol. 
iii.  321).     Thus,  if  a  heated  citrved  bar  of  brass  h,  be  laid 
Jio.  16.  (ipujj  ^  ^i^  support  of  lead  I,  of  which  the  surface  is  fiat,  as 

represented  in  the  figure,  the  brass  bar,  while  communicating 
jta  heat  to  the  lead,  la  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration,  accom- 
panied with  a  rocking  motion  and  the  production  of  a  musical 
note,  like  that  of  the  glass  harmonicon.  The  rocking  motion 
of  the  brass  bar,  acciaentally  commenced,  appears  to  be  con- 
tinued from  a  repulsion  which  exists  between  heated  surfaces, 
enhanced  in  this  ease  by  the  low  conducting  power  of  the  lead, 
which  allows  its  Burfeee  to  be  strongly  heated  by  the  brass.  Professor  Forbes  finds 
that  the  most  intense  vibrations  are  produced  between  the  best  conductors  and  the 
worst  conductors  of  beat,  the  latter  being  the  cold  bodies  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  sii.) 

Our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  actual  temperature  of  different  bodies  are  much 
affected  by  their  conducting  power.  If  we  apply  the  hand,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
good  and  to  a  bad  conductor,  such  as  a  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood,  ■which  are  exactly 
of  the  same  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  the  good  conductor  will  feel  colder 
or  hotter  than  the  other,  from  the  greater  rapidify  with  which  it  eondueta  away  heat 
from,  or  communicates  heat,  to  our  body,  a/icording  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
and  wood  happens  to  be  above  or  below  that  of  the  hand 
^"'-  ^^-  applied  to  them. 

The  diffiision  of  heat  through   liquids  and  gases  is 
effected,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  motion  of  their  par- 
ticles among  each  other.     When  heat  is  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  the  heated  portions  become 
lighter  than  the  rest,  and  ascend  rapidly,  conveying  or  car- 
rying the  heat  through  the  mass  of  the  fluid.     In  a  glass 
&i3k    for  matance,  containing  water,  with  which  a  small 
quantity  of  any  light  insoluble  powder  has  been  mixed,  a 
\  circulation  of  the  fluid  may  be  observed  upon  the  application 
]  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
ted  liquid  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  after- 
'  wardg  descending  near  its  sides,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figure      But  when  beat  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
a  hquid,  this  circulation  does  not  Fio.  18. 

occur  and  the  heat  is  propagated 
very  imperfectly  downwards.     It 
has  even  been  doubted  whether   i 
liquidaeonduct  heat  downwards  at   ] 
all,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way   I 
than  by  conveying  it  as  above 
described.      It  can  be  proved, 
however,  that  heat  passes  downwards  in  fluid  mercury,  and 
hence  it  is  probable  that  all  liquids  possess  a  slight  conduct- . 
ing  power  similar  to  that  of  solids. 

Ijet  the  endless  tube  represented  in  the  accompanying" 
figure  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  filled  with  water,  and 
the  heat  of  a  fire  be  applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  it  at 
a,  which  is  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  the  water  will  im- 
mediately be  set  in  motion,  and  made  to  circulate  through 
the  tube,  from  the  expansion  and  ascent  of  the  portion  in 
3,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  in  tie  tube  will  be  brought 
in  succession  to  the  souree  of  heat.     The  tube  may  be  led 
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into  an  apartment  above  d,  and  being  twisted  into  another  spiral  at  b,  a  quantity  of 
the  heat  of  the  circulating  water  will  be  discharged  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
anrface  of  tube  exposed.  Water  of  a  temperature  eonsidera,bly  above  212°  is  made 
to  circulate  in  this  manner  through  a  very  strong  draWn-iron  tube  of  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  houses  and  public  buildings.  A  sbght 
waste  of  the  water  is  found  to  occur,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  small 
quantity  every  few  weeis  by  an  opening  and  stopcock  e,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tnbe.  Tubes  of  larger  calibre,  with  water  circulating  below  the  boiling  pcant,  are 
likewise  much  used  for  warming  large  buildings. 

Air  and  gases  are  very  imperfect  conductors.  Heat  appcara  to  be  propagated 
through  them  almost  entirely  by  conveyance,  the  heated  portions  of  air  becoming 
linhtcr,  and  diffusing  the  heat  through  the  mass  in  their  ascent,  as  in  liquids. 
Hence,  in  heating  an  apartment  by  hot  air,  the  hot  air  should  always  be  introduced 
at  the  floor  or  lowest  part.  The  advantage  of  double  windows  for  warmth  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  sheet  of  air  confined  between  them,  through  which  heat 
ia  very  slowly  transmitted.  In  the  fur  of  animals,  and  in  clothing,  a  quantity  of 
wr  is  detained  among  the  loose  fibres,  which  materially  enhances  their  non-conduct- 
ing property.  In  dry  air,  the  human  body  can  resist  a  temperature  of  250=  without 
incoaveoience,  provided  it  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  good  conductors  at  the 
same  time.  .. ,    ,.     .     •     c 

Radiation  of  Heat— 'Roaiit  also  emitted  from  the  surface  of  bodies  m  ttie  torm 
of  rays,  which  pass  through  a  vacuum,  air,  and  certain  other  transparent  media, 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is  not  necessary  tiiat  a  body  be  heated  to  a  visible 
redness  to  enable  it  to  discharge  heat  in  this  manner.  Rays  of  heat,  unaccompanied 
by  light,  continue  to  issue  from  a  hot  body  through  tlie  whole  process  of  its  cooling, 
till  it  sinks  (a  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air  or  surrounding  medmm.  The 
drcumstanco  that  bodies  suspended  in  a  perfect  vacuum  cool  rapidly  and  completely, 
without  the  intervention  of  conduction,  places  the  fact  of  the  dissipation  of  heat  by 
radiation,  at  low  temperatures,  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  most  valuable  observations  which  we  possess  on  this  subject,  wore  published 
by  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  Heat,  in  1804.  Leslie  proved  that  tiie  rate  of 
cooling  of  a  hot  body  is  more  influenced  by  the  state  of  its  surface  than  by  the 
nature  of  its  substance.  He  filled  a  bright  tin  globe  with  hot  water,  and  observed 
its  rate  of  cooling  in  a  room  of  which  the  air  was  undisturbed.  A  thermometer 
placed  in  the  water  cooled  half  way  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  m  156 
minutes.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  after  covering  the  globe  with  a  thra  coating 
of  lamp-black.  The  whole  now  cooled  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  first  espenment, 
in  81  minutes;  the  rapidity  of  cooling  being  nearly  doubled  merely  by  this  change 

An  experiment  of  Count  Rumford  is  even  more  singular.  Water,  of  the  samu 
temperature,  was  allowed  to  oool  in  two  similar  brass  cylmders,  one  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  tight  investiture  of  linen,  and  the  other  left  naked.  The  covered 
vessel  cooled  10"  in  36^  minutes,  while  the  naked  vessel  required  55  minutes ;  or 
the  covering  of  linen,  like  the  coating  of  lamp-black,  greatly  expedited  the  cooling, 
instead  of  retarding  the  escape  of  heat,  as  might  be  expected.  The  cooling  wag 
accelerated  in  the  same  manner,  ^^ 
when  the  cylinder  was  coated 
with  black  or  white  paint,  or 
smoked  by  a  oandle.  . ~. 

In  determining  the  radiating   /\^/'\ 

power    of    difi'erent    surfaces,   ^^^ff  ~  ' 

Leslie  generally  made  use  of    ^^^^g     J 

square  tin  canisters,  of  which   ^^^3/__  _         _    

the    surfaces    were    variously 

coated,  and  which  he  filled  with  @ 

hot  water.  Instead  of  watching  'i 
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the  m^  of  cooling,  as  in  the  esperiments  already  mentioned,  he  presented  the  side 
of  a  canister,  having  its  surface  in  any  particular  condition,  to  a  eoncaye  metaliio 
mirror,  which  concentrated  the  heat  falling  upon  it  into  a  foeua,  where  the  bulb  of 
an  air  tbormometer  was  placed  to  receive  i^  as  represented  in  figure  19.  The 
differential  thermometer  answered  admirably  for  this  purpose,  as  from  ita  con- 
atruetioa  it  is  unaffected  by  the  temperature  of  the  room,  while  the  slightest  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  focal  spot  is  immediately  indicated  by  it. 

Two  metalho  mirrors  were 
ocoasionally  used  in  conducting 
tiese  experiments.  The  u  ' 
rora  being  arranged  so  as 
face  each  other  (fig.  20),  with 
their  principal  axes  in  the  sami 
line;  when  a  lighted  lamp  o 
hot  canister  is  placed  in  th 
focus  of  one  mirror,  the  inci 
dent  rays  are  reflected  by  that 
mirror  against  the  other,  and 
collected  in  ita  focus. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  radiating  power  of  v 
with  which  the  surface  of  the  canister  was  coated,  as  indicated  by  the  effect  upon 
the  differential  thermometer : — 


lnmp-bliu;k 
Wiiter  by  estimate 
Writing  paper 
Seahng  wbjc 
Crown  glass 


Plumbago 

Tarmahed  lead 

Clean  lead 

Iron   polishei 

Tin  plate,  gold  tilvtr  copper 


f  the  heat  of  boiling 
The  metals  have  thu 


It  thus  appears  that  lamp-blacli  radiates  file  times  more  o 
water  than  clean  lead,  and  eight  times  more  than  bright  fin 
lowest  radiating  power,  which  antes  from  fhcir  brightness  ai 
allowed  to  tarnish,  their  radiating  power  is  greatly  mcreased  Thus  the  radiating 
power  of  lead  with  ita  surfiee  tarnished  is  45,  and  with  its  surfece  bnght,  only  19 , 
but  glass  and  porcehm  radiate  most  powerfully,  although  their  surface  is  smooth 
When  the  actual  radiating  surface  is  metallic,  it  is  not  affected  in  a  sensible  manner 
by  the  substance  under  it.  Thus,  glass  covered  with  gold-leaf  possesses  the  radiating 
power  of  a  bright  metal. 

It  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  recent  esperiments  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Baehe,  that 
the  radiating  power  of  any  surface  is  not  affected  by  its  colour,  at  least  in  an  appre- 
ciable degree.  Hence,  no  particular  colour  of  clothes  can  be  recommended  for 
superior  warmth  in  winter.  But  the  absorbent  powers  of  bodies  for  the  beat  of  the 
sun  depend  entirely  upon  their  colour.  (Joura.  Franklin  Inst.,  May  and  Noyem- 
ber,  1835.) 

The  faculty  which  different  surfaces  possess  of  absorbing  or  of  reflecting  heat 
radiated  against  them,  is  connected  with  their  own  radiating  power.  Those  surfaces 
which  radiate  heat  freely,  such  as  lamp-black,  glass,  &c,,  also  absorb  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  falling  upon  them,  and  reflect  little  of  it;  while  surfaces  which 
have  a  feeble  radiating  and  absorbing  faculty,  such- as  the  bright  metals,  reflect  a 
large  proportion,  as  they  absorb  little,  and  form  the  most  powerful  reflectors.  So 
that  the  good  absorbents  are  found  at  the  top,  and  the  good  reflectors  at  the  bottom 
of  the  preceding  table.  The  efficiency  of  a  reflector  depending  upon  its  low  absorb- 
ing  power,  reflectors  of  glass  are  totally  useless  in  eonduefing  ezperimenls  upon 
radiant  heat  MetaDic  reflectors  remain  cold,  although  they  collect  much  best  in 
their  foci. 

These  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  admit  of  some  practical  applications.  If  wo 
wish  to  retard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  cooling  of  a  hot  fluid  or  other  substance,  in 
what  sort  of  vessel  should  we  inclose  it  ?     In  a  metallic  vessel,  of  which  the  surface 
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13  not  dull  and  sooty,  but  clean  and  highly  polisLed ;  for  it  has  been  observed,  tlint 
hot  water  cools  twice  as  fast  in  a  tin  globe  of  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  a. 
thin  coating  of  lamp-blaek,  as  in  the  same  globe  when  the  surface  is  bright  and 
clean.  Hence  the  advantage  of  bright  metallic  covers  at  table,  and  the  superiority 
of  metaDio  tea-pots  over  those  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 


)   THE  EirECT  OP 


It  has  been  shown  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  hot  bodies  radiate  equally  in  all 
gases,  OP  exactly  as  they  radiate  in  a  vacuum.  Hot  bodies  certainly  cool  more 
rapidly  in  some  gases  than  in  others ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  mobility  and  conduct- 
ing powers  of  the  gases  being  different. 

Light  of  every  colour,  and  from  every  source,  is  equally  transmitted  by  all  trans- 
parent bodies  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  heat.  The  heat  of 
the  snn  passes  through  any  transparent  body  without  loss;  but  of  heat  from  terres- 
trial sources,  a  certain  variable  proportion  only  in  allowed  to  pass,  which  increases  as 
the  temperature  of  the  radiant  body  is  elevated.  Thus,  it  was  observed  by  Dela- 
roche  that,  from  a  body  heated  lo  182°,  only  l-40th  of  all  the  heat  emitted  passed 
through  a  glass  screen :  from  a  body  at  346°,  l-16th  of  the  whole ;  and  from  a. 
body  at  960°,  so  large  a  proportion  as  l-4tL  appeared  to  pass  through  a  glass  screen. 
M.  Melloni  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  transmission  of  heat  through  media,  in  a  series  of  the  most  profound  reaearohes.' 
In  his  experiments,  he  made  use  of  the  thcrmo-elocfrio  pile  to  detect  changes  of 
temperature ;  an  instrument  which,  in  his  hands,  exhibited  a  sensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  heat  vastiy  greater  than  that  of  the  most  delicate  mercurial  or  lur  ther- 
mometer. 

His  instrument,  or  the  thermo-multiplier  (fig.  21),  consists  of  an  arrangement 
of  thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  contained  in  a  brass  cyhnder,  (,  and 


having  the  wires  from  its  poles  connected  with  an  extremely  delicate  magnetic  g 
vanometer,  n.  The  extremities  of  the  bars  at  b  being  exposed  to  any  source  of 
radiant  heat,  such  as  the  copper  cylinder  d,  heated  by  the  lamp  /,  while  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  other  extremities  of  the  bars  at  c  is  not  changed,  an  electric  current 
passes  through  the  wires  from  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  causes  the  magnetic  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  to  deflect.  The  force  of  the  electric  current  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  two  ends,  b  and  c,  that  is,  in 

'  The  complete  series  of  Melloni's  Memoirs  is  ^ven  iii  Tajlor'a  Soientific  Memoirs,  Vols, 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  falling  upon  b ;  and  the  effect  of  this  current 
upon  the  needle,  or  the  deviation  produced,  ia  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  consequently  to  tlie  heat  itself;  at  least,  Melloni  finds  this  correspondence 
lo  be  esact  through  the  whole  arc,  from  zero  to  20°,  when  the  needle  ia  truly  astatic. 
Melloni  proved  that  heat,  which  has  passed  through  one  plate  of  glass,  heeomea 
less  suhject  to  absorption  in  passing  through  a  second.  Thus,  of  1000  rays  of  heat 
from  an  oil  flame,  451  rays  being  intercepted  in  passing  through  four  plates  of  glass 
of  equal  thick neas — 

381  rajs  were  intercepted  by  the  first  plate. 
43  "  "  bj  the  seoond. 

18  "  "  by  the  third, 

9  "  "  by  the  fourth. 

451 
The  rays  appear  to  lose  considerably  when  they  enter  the  first  layers  of  a  transpa- 
rent medium ;  but  that  portion  of  heat,  which  has  forced  its  passage  through  the 
first  layers,  may  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.     Transparent  liquids  are  found  to  be 
less  penetrable  to  radiant  heat  than  solids. 

The  capacity  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  heat  does  not  depend  upon 
their  transparency;  or  bodies  are  not  at  all  transparent  lo  heat  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  they  are  transparent  fo  light.  Thus,  plates  of  the  following  transparent 
minerals,  having  a  common  thickness  of  O'lOSl  of  an  inch,  allowed  very  different 
proportions  of  the  heat  from  the  flame  of  an  argand  oil-lamp  to  pass  through  them. 
Of  100  incident  rays  there  were  transmitted : — 

By  Bock-salt 92  rays. 

Mirror  glass 62    " 

Rocli-crjstal 62    " 

Iceland  spar ". 62    " 

Book-cryatal,  smoky  and  brown 57    " 

Carbonate  of  lead 52    " 

Sulphfite  of  barytes 33    " 

Emerald 29    " 

Gypsum 20    " 

Fluor  spar 15    " 

Citrio  acid 15    " 

Bochellesalt 12    " 

Alum 12    " 

Sulphate  of  copper 0    " 

A  piece  of  smoky  rock-crystal,  so  brown  that  the  traces  of  letters  on  a  printed 
page  covered  by  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  which  was  fifty-eight  times  thicker  than  a 
transparent  plate  of  alum,  transmitted  19  rays,  while  the  alum  transmitted  only  6. 
One  substance,  which  is  perfectly  opaque,  a  kind  of  black  glass  used  for  the  polari- 
zation of  light  by  reflection,  was  found  by  Melloni  to  allow  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  it.  He  applied  the  term  dialhermanous  to  bodies 
which  transmit  heat,  as  diaphanous  ia  applied  to  bodies  which  transmit  light.  Of 
all  diaphanous  or  transparent  bodies,  water  is  in  the  least  degree  diathermanous. 
With  the  esception  of  the  opaque  glass  referred  to  above,  all  diathermanous  bodies 
belong  also  to  the  class  of  diaphanous  bodies;  for  those  kinds  of  metal,  wood  and 
marble,  which  totally  obstruct  the  passage  of  light,  obstruct  that  of  beat  also. 

The  proportion  of  heat  from  various  sources  which  radiates  through  a  plate  of 
glass  l-50tb  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  observed  by  Melloni  to  he  as  follows  : — 

Of  100  rays  Transmitted.  Absorbed. 

From  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  Ihere  were 64  46 

"    red  hot  platinum 37  63 

"    blackened  copper,  heated  to  732°  P 12  88 

"  "  "  "  212° 0  100 

But  tie  power  of  tranamission  of  rock-salt  is  the  same  for  heat  from  all  these 
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Bonrces,  or  for  heat  of  all  intensities;  92  per  cent  of  the  incident  heat  being  trans- 
mitted by  that  body,  wiiether  it  be  the  heat  radiated  from  the  hand  or  from  a  bright 
ar^nd  lamp.  Eock-salt  stands  alone  Jn  this  respect  among  diathermanous  bodies. 
This  substance  may  be  out  iato  lenses  or  prisms,  and  be  «sfe  in  concentrating  heat 
of  the  very  lowest  intensity,  or  in  decomposing  it  by  double  refraction,  in  the  same 
manner  as  giasa  ia  employed  with  the  Ught  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  rock-salt  has 
become  quite  invaluable  in  researches  upon  the  transmission  of  heat. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  body  at  different  temperatures  emits  different  species  of 
rays  of  heat,  which  may  be  sifted  or  separated  from  each  other  by  passing  them 
through  certain  transparent  media.  They  are  all  emitted  simultaneously,  and  in 
different  proportions,  by  flame;  but  in  heat  from  sources  of  lower  intensity  some  of 
them  are  always  absent.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  are  chiefly  of  the  kind  which 
passes  through  glass ;  but  Melloni  shows  that  the  other  species  are  not  altogether 
wanting.  The  rays  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies  are  quite 
different  rays  from  the  rajs  of  light  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Of  the  equilibrium  of  temperalure. — When  several  bodies  of  various  tempera- 
tures, some  cold  and  some  hot,  are  placed  near  each  other,  their  temperatures  gra- 
dually approsimale,  and,  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed,  they  are  found  all  to  be 
of  one  and  the  same  temperature.  To  account  for  the  production  and  continuation 
of  this  equilibrium  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  all  bodies  are  at 
all  times  radiating  heat  in  great  abundance  in  ^  directions,  although  their  tempe- 
rature does  not  exceed  or  even  falls  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence,  there  is  an  incessant  interchange  of  heat  between  neighbouring  bodies;  and 
a  general  equalization  of  temperature  is  produced  when  every  object  receives  aa 
much  radiated  heat  aa  it  emits. 

This  theoiT,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold.  Cold,_we  know,  is  a  negative  quality, 
being  merely  the'absence  of  heat,  and  cannot  therefore  be  radiated.  Yet,  when  a 
lump  of  ice  is  pkeed  in  the  focus  of  a  reflecting  mirror,  a  thermom^r  in  the  focus 
of  the  opposite  conjugate  mirror  is  chilled.  To  account  for' this  phenomenon  we 
must  remember  that  the  temperature  of  the  thennometer  is  stationary  only  s(J  long 
as  it  receives  as  much  heat  as  it  radiates.  It  is  in  that  state  before  the  experiment 
is  made  with  the  ice;  for  the  air  or  any  object  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  other 
focus  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  baJl  of  the  thermomeier.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  moment  ice  is  introduced  into  one  focus  less  heat  will  be  sent  from  that  to 
the  other  focus  than  was  previously  transmitted,  and  than  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  thermometer  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  thermometer  ball,  therefore, 
giving  out  aa  much  heat  as  formerly,  and  receiving  less  in  return,  must  fall  in  tem- 
perature. This  is  an  experiment  ia  which  the  thermometer  ball  is  in  fact  the 
hoi  body. 

The  doctrine  of  the  radiation  of  heat  is  happily  applied  to  account  for  tie  depo- 
sition of  dew.  A  considerable  refrigeration  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air  resting  upon  it,  amounting  to  10  or  20  degrees,  occurs  eveiy 
oalm  and  clear  night,  and  is  caused  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  (which 
is  a  good  raxiiator)  into  empty  space.  Now,  on  becoming  colder  than  the  air  above 
it,  the  ground  will  condense  the  moisture  of  the  air  ia  contact  with  it,  and  be 
covered  with  dew.  For  the  air,  however  clear,  is  never  dcstitut*  of  watery  vapour, 
and  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  air  can  retain  depends  upon  its  temperature;  air 

' '       J,  being  capable  of  retaining  l-86th  of  its  volume  of  vapour, 

1  retain  no  more  than  l-150th  of  its  volume.  The  greatest 
1  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  takes  place  in  spring 
and  .autumn,  and  these  are  the  seasons  in  which  the  most  abundant  dews  are 
deposited. 

That  tbe  deposition  of  dew-drops  depends  entirely  upon  radiation  is  fully  established 
by  the  following  circurastanees :  —  1.  It  is  on  clear  and  calm  nights  only  that  dew 
is  observed  to  fail.     When  the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds,  no  dew  is  formed;  for 
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then  tie  heat  which  radiates  from  the  earth  ia  returned  by  the  clouds  ahove,  and  pro 
\ented  from  escaping  into  apace ;  so  that  the  ground  never  becomes  colder  than  the 
!ur.  2,  The  slightest  screen,  such  as  a  thin  camhric  handkerchief,  stretched  between 
pins,  at  the  height  oflfceveral  inches  above  the  ground,  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
objects  below  it  from  this  chilling  effect  of  radiation,  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  dew  or  of  hoar-frost  upon  them.  This  fiict  was  well  known  to  gardeners,  and 
they  had  long  availed  themselves  of  it  in  protecting  their  tender  plants  from  frost, 
before  the  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  came  to  be  explained.  3.  Dr.  Wells  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  dew  which  condenses  on  different  ob- 
jects exposed  in  the  same  circumstances  is  proportional  to  the  radiating  power  of 
those  substances.  Thus,  when  a  polished  plate  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of  wool  are 
exposed  together  in  favourable  circumstances,  scarcely  a  trace  of  dew  is  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  metal,  while  a  large  quantity  condenses  in  the  wool,  the  latter  sub- 
stance being  incomparably  the  best  radiator,  and  therefore  falling  to  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  the  metal. 

The  same  theory  has  been  applied  to,  explain  a  process  foi*  making  ice  followed  by 
the  Indian  natives  near  Calcutia.  In  that  climate  the  temperature  of  the  air  rarely 
falls  below  40°  in  the  coldest  nights;  but  the  sky  is  clear,  and  a  powerful  radiation 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hence,  water  contained  in  shallow  pans 
imbedded  in  straw  is  often  sheeted  over  with  ice  by  a  night's  esposuro.  The  water 
is  certainly  cooled  by  radiation  from  its  surface,  and  not  by  eraporationj  for  the 
process  succeeds  best  when  the  pans  are  placed  in  shallow  trenches  dug  in  the 
ground,  an  arrangement  which  retards  evaporation;  and  no  ice  forms  in  wiridy 
weather,  when  evaporation  is  greatest. 

The  morning  frosts  of  autumn  are  first  felt  in  sequestered  situations,  as  in  ravines 
closed  on  all  sides,  or  along  the  low  courses  of  rivers,  where  the  cooling  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  radiation  is  in  the  least  degree  checked  by  the  movement  of  the 
air  over  it.  These  are  also  the  very  situations  upon  which  the  sfin's  rays  produce 
the  greatest  efhot  in  summer.  i 

Reverting  again  to'the  subject  of  conduction  of  heat  through  solid  bodies,  it  may 
now  Ve  slated,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  heat  is  propagated,  even  in 
that  case,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  radiation.  Heat,  in  its  passage  through  a  bar  of  iron, 
is  probably  radiated  from  particle  to  particle ;  for  the  material  atoms,  of  which  the  bar 
consists,  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  altboagh  held  near  each  other 
by  a  strong  attraction.  Radiation,  as  observed  in  air  or  a  vacuum,  may  thus  pass 
into  conduction  in  solids,  without  any  breach  of  continuity  in  the  natural  law  to 
which  heat  in  motion  is  subject.  Baron  Fourier  proceeds  npon  such  an  hypothesis 
in  his  mathematical  investigation  of  the  law  of  cooling  by  conduction  in  solid 
bodies.' 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  advert  with  advantage  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
temperature  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence,  in  this  globe  of 
ours,  of  a  central  heat.  At  a  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  in  general 
exceeding  twenty  feet,  the  thermometer  is  perfectly  stationary,  not  being  affected  by 
the  change  of  the  seasons;  but  at  greater  depths  the  temperature  progressively  rises. 
M.  Cordier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  profound  investigation  of  this  inte- 
resting subject,  considers  the  two  following  conclusions  to  be  established  by  all  the  ob- 
servations on  temperature  which  have  been  made  at  considerable  depths.  1st.  That 
below  the  stratum  where  the  annual  variations  of  the  solar  heat  cease  to  be  sensible,  a 
notable  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  as  we  descend  into  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
2dly.  That  a  certain  irregularity  must  be  admitted  in  the  distribution  of  the  subter- 
raneous heat,  which  occasions  the  progressive  increase  of  temperature  to  vary  at  differ- 
ent places.    Fifteen  yards  baa  been  provisionally  assumed  as  the  average  depth  wjiick 

'  See  s  report  by  Professor  Kellund,  On  the  present  state 
Bental  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  the  Conduction  of  Hea 
Association  for  the  AiltaDcemont  of  Science,  for  ISll,  p.  1. 
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corresponds  to  an  increase  of  one  degree  Fabrenbeit.  This  is  about  116  Jegreea  fur 
each  mile.  Admitting  this  rate  of  increase,  we  have  at  the  depth  of  30^  miles 
below  the  surface  a  temperature  of  3500°,  whicli  would  meit  cast  iron,  and  which  la 
amply  sufficient  to  melt  the  lavas,  basalts,  and  other  rocks,  which  have  actually  been 
erupted  from  below  in  a  fluid  state.  Bat  this  central  heat  has  long  ceased  to  affoet 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fourier  demonstrates,  from  the  laws  of  conduction,  that 
although  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  of  cast  iron,  heat  would  reijuire  myriads  of 
years  to  be  transmitted  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  150  miies.  But  the  crust  of 
tho  globe  is  actually  composed  of  materials  greatly  inferior  to  cast  iK>n  in  conducting 
power.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  now  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  which  it  receives  from  tho  sun,  compared  with  the  heat  radiated  away  from 
its  surface  into  free  space.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  material  change  has 
occurred  in  the  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  during  the  historical  epoch. 
The  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  its  limit  in  the  temperature  of  the 
planetary  space  in  which  it  moves,  which  Fourier  deduces,  frem  calculation,  to  lie 
between  — 58°  and  — 76°,  and  which  Schwanberg,  from  a  calculation  on  t<)tally 
different  principles,  estimates  at  — 58°.6;  a  close  troincidenee.  This  low  temper- 
ature appears  to  be  attained  in  the  long  absence  of  the  sun  during  a  polar  winter, 
as  Captain  Parry  found  the  thermometer  to  fall  so  low  as  — 55°  or  — 56"  at  Mel- 
^■ilio  Island ;  and  Captain  Back  has  recorded  a  temperature  obseired  on  the  North 
American  continent  so  low  as  —  70°. 


FmiDITY  AS  AN  EFFECT  OF  HEAT, 

One  of  the  general  effects  of  heat  upon  bodies  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
namely  its  power  of  causing  them  to  expand,  which  demanded  our  earliest  attention, 
as  it  involves  the  principle  of  the  thermometer.  But  heat,  besides  effecting  changes 
in  the  bulk,  is  capable  of  effecting  changes  in  the  condition  of  bodies.  Matter  is 
presented  to  us  in  three  very  dissimilar  conditions,  or  forms,  namely,  in  tho  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  forms.  It  is  believed  that  no  body  is  restricted  to  any  of  these 
forma,  but  that  the  state  of  bodies  depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  in  which 
they  are  placed.  In  the  lowest  temperatures,  they  are  all  solid,  in  higher  tempe- 
ratures they  are  converted  into  liquids,  and  in  tho  highest  of  all  they  become  elastic 
gases.  The  particular  temperatures  at  which  bodies  undergo  these  changes  are 
exceedingly  various,  but  they  are  always  constant  for  the  same  body.  The  first 
effect,  then,  of  heat  on  the  state  of  bodies  is  tie  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids  j  or 
heat  is  the  cause  of  fluidity. 

Some  substances,  in  liquefying,  pass  through  an  intermediate  condition,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  liquids  or  solids.  Thus  tallow,  was,  and  several 
other  bodies,  pass  through  every  possible  degree  of  softness  before  they  attain  com- 
plete fluidity.  Such  bodies,  however,  are  in  general  mixtures  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances, which  crystalliae  imperfectly.  Bat  ice,  and  the  great  majority  of  bodies, 
pass  immediately  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state.  The  temperatures  at  which 
bodies  undergo  ^ia  change  a: 
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Sulphur 
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Spermaceti  „ 
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Oil  of  anise.. 
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a  the  fluid  form,  they  freeze  upon  being  cooled  b 
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It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  this  table,  first,  that  In  certain  drcuniBtanees 
liquids  can  be  cooled  down  seyenil  degrees  below  tbeir  usual  freezing  point  before 
tbey  begin  to  congeal.  Thus  we"  may  succeed,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  in 
cooling  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  a  glass  tube,  so  low  as  the  temperature  8°,  or 
even  as  5°,  without  its  freezing;  that  is,  24  or  27  degrees  under  its  proper  freezing 
point  32°.  The  water  must  be  cooled  without  the  slightest  agitation,  and  no  sand 
or  angular  body  be  in  contact  with  it;  for  the  instant  any  solid  Dody  is  dropped  into 
water  cooled  below  its  freezing  point,  or  a  tremor  is  communicated  to  it,  congelation 
commences,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  starts  up  to  32°.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  heat  a  solid  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree  above  its  proper  melt- 
ing point,  without  occasioning  liquefaction,  Hence  it  is  not  the  freezing  of  water, 
but  the  melting  of  ice,  which  takes  place  with  rigorous  constancy  at  32°  FahreDheit. 

All  salts  dissolved  in  water  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  freezing  temperature 
of  that  liquid.  Common  euiinary  salt  appears  to  depress  this  point  lower  than  any 
other  saline  body ;  and  the  effect  appears  to  be  closely  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  solution.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  salt  in  4  of  water  freezes  at  4° ;  and 
sea-water,  which  contains  l-30th  of  its  weight  of  salt,  freezes  at  28°. 

But  the  principal  fact  to  be  adverted  to  in  liquefaction  is  the  disappearance  of  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  during  the  change.  Heat  pours  into  a  body  during  its  melt- 
ing, without  raising  its  temperature  in  the  most  minute  degree.  This  heat,  which 
enters  the  body  and  becomes  insensible  or  latent,  serves  merely  to  melt  the  body. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Black  for  this  observation,  which  involves  consequences  of 
greater  importance  than  any  other  announcement  in  tho  theory  of  beat. 

Before  Dr.  Black's  views  were  made  known,  fluidity  was  considered  as  produced 
by  a  very  small  addition  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contains,  when  it  is 
onee  heated  op  to  its  melting  point.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  ice 
and  snow  melt,  when  esposed  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  we  can  perceive  that, 
however  cold  they  may  be  at  first,  they  are  soon  heated  up  to  their  melting  point, 
and  begin  at  their  surface  to  be  chan^  into  water.  Now,  if  the  complete  change 
of  these  bodies  into  water  required  only  the  farther  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  heat,  a  mass  of  them,  though  of  considerable  size,  ought  all  to  be  melted  in  a 
few  minutes  or  seconds  more,  the  heat  continuing  to  be  eommnnicated  from  the  air 
around.  But  masses  of  ice  and  sdbw  melt  with  extreme  slowness,  especially  if  they 
be  of  a  large  size,  as  are  those  collections  of  ice  and  wreaths  of  snow  that  are  formed 
in  some  places  daring  winter.  These,  after  they  begin  to  melt,  often  require  many 
weeks  of  warm  weather,  before  they  are  totally  dissolved  into  water.  The  slow 
manner  in  which  ice  melts  in  ice-houses  is  also  fiimiliarly  known. 

By  examining  what  happens  in  these  cases,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  a  very 
great  quantity  of  heat  must  enter  the  melting  ice,  to  form  the  water  into  which  it  is 
changed,  and  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  collection  of  so  much  heat 
from  surrounding  bodies  is  the  reason  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  ice  is  liquefied. 
When  melting  ice  is  suspended  in  warm  air,  the  entrance  of  heat  into  it  in  made 
sensible  by  a  stream  of  cold  air  descending  constantly  from  tho  ice,  which  may  be 
perceived  by  the  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  melting  ice  receives  heat 
very  fast;  but  the  only  efiect  of  this  heat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is  not  in 
the  least  sensibly  warmer  than  the  ice  was  before.  A  thermometer  applied  to  the 
drops  or  small  streams  of  water  as  they  come  immediately  from  the  melting  ice, 
will  point  to  the  same  degree  as  when  applied  to  the  ice  itself,  A  great  quantity  of 
the  heat,  therefore,  which  enters  into  the  melting  ice,  has  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  giving  it  fluidity.  The  heat  appears  to  be  absorbed  or  concealed  within  the  water, 
andcannot  be  delected  by  the  thermometer. 

When  ice  is  melted  by  means  of  warm  water,  this  absorption  of  heat  is  made 
fixceedingly  obvious.  Thus,  on  mixing  a  pound  of  water  at  172"  with  a  pound  of 
snow  at  32°  the  snow  is  all  melted,  and  the  mixture  is  two  pounds  of  water  of  tho 
temperature  of  32°.  In  being  cooled  down  from  172°  to  32°,  the  hot  water  loses 
140  degrees  of  heat,  which  convert  the  snow  into  water,  indeed,  but  produce  no 
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rise  of  temperature  in  the  mixture  above  the  82  degrees  originally  possessed  by 

Dr.  Black  proved  that  the  heat  which  disappears  in  this  manner  is  not  estinguisLed 
or  destroyed,  but  remdns  latent  in  the  water  so  long  aa  it  is  fluidj  and  is  extiicated 
again  when  it  freezes. 

In  water  that  has  been  cooled  below  its  usual  iroezin  po  nt  wh  n  the  congelation 
is  once  determined,  quantities  of  icy  spicules  are  produ  d  n  p  p  t  n  to  the  de- 
presMon  of  temperature,  whilst  at  the  same  instant  the  temp  ratu  f  ce  and  water 
starts  up  to  32°.  The  heat  which  thus  appears  was  prefi  u  ly  latent  n  that  portion 
of  the  water  which  is  frozen.  The  same  disengagement  f  latent  h  at  may  be  con- 
veniently illustrated  hy  means  of  a  supersaturated  s  lut  n  f  s  ilphate  of  soda, 
formed  by  dissolving,_at  a  high  temperature,  three  pounds  of  the  salt  in  two  pounds 
of  water.  When  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  undisturbed,  and  with  a  stratum  of 
oil  on  its  surface,  it  remains  fluid,  although  containing  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
salt  in  solution  than  the  water  could  dissolve  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  haa 
fallen.  But  the  suspended  congelafion  of  the  salt  being  determined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  any  solid  substance  into  the  solution,  the  temperature  then  often  rises  30 
a.nd_eTcn  40  degrees,  while  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  shoot  rapidly  through  the 

Wax,  tallow,  sulphur,  and  all  other  solid  bodies,  are  melted  in  the  same  manner 
as  water,  by  the  assumption  of  a  certain  dose  of  heat.  The  latent  heat  which  the 
following  substances  possess  in  the  fluid  form  was,  with  the  exception  of  water,  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Irvine. 

lifttent  lieat. 

Watw  142  degrees.' 

Solphui 146      » 

tesd 182      " 


Bismuth  E5q      » 

Even  in  the  solid  form  certain  bodieg  admit  of  a  variation  in  their  structure  and 
properties  from  the  assumption  or  loss  of  latent  heat.  Dr.  Black  made  it  appear 
probable  that  nietals  owe  their  malleability  and  ductility  to  a  quantity  of  latent  heat 
combined  with  Qiem.  When  hammered  they  become  hot  from  the  disengagement 
of  this  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  become  brittle.  Their  malleability  is  restored  by 
heating  them  again  in  a  furnace.  Sugar,  it  is  well  known,  may  exist  aa  a  transparent 
and  colourless  body,  with  the  physical  properties  of  glass,  or  as  a  white  and  opaque, 
because  a  granular  or  crystalline  mass.  The  transition  from  the  glassy  to  the  granular 
stale  is  attended  by  a  very  remarkable  evolution  of  heat,  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  scientifio  men.  If  melted  sugar  be  allowed  to  cool  to  about 
100",  and  then,  while  it  is  still  soft  and  viscid,  be  rapidly  and  frequently  extended 
and  doubled  up,  til!  at  last  it  consists  of  threads,  as  in  drawn  sugar,  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  quickly  rises  so  as  to  become  insupportable  tn  the  hand.  After  this 
liberation  of  heat,  the  sugar  on  again  cooling  is  no  longer  a  glass,  but  consists  of 
minute  crystalliue  grains,  and  haa  a  pearly  lustre.  The  same  change  may  occur  in  a 
gradual  manner,  as  when  a  clear  stick  of  barley-sugar  becomes  white  and  opaque  in 
the  atmosphere ;  hut  then  we  have  no  means  of  ofeerving  the  escape  of  the  latent 
heat  on  which  the  change  depends.  It  may  be  inferred  that  glass  itself,  like  trans- 
parent barley-sugar,  owes  ita  peculiai  constitution  and  properties  to  the  permanent 
retention  of  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat.  Of  this  heat  glass  can  be  deprived 
by  keeping  it  long  in  a  soft  atJle;  it  then  becomes  granular,  and,  passing  into  the 
condition  of  Eeaumur's  porcelain,  loses  all  the  characters  of  glass. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dimorphism  of  a  body,  or  its  property  to  assume  two 
different  crystalline  forms,  may  likewise  depend  upon  the  retention  of  a  certain 

'  De  la  ProTOstaye  and  Beguault,  Aonolea  de  CMmie,  &c.,  3  s^r.  t  8,  p.  1. 
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quantity  of  latent  heat  by  tJie  boiiy  in  the  one  form,  and  not  in  the  other.  Thus, 
Bulphur  assumes  two  forms,  one  on  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion  hy  heat,  anothci 
in  cryatalliring  a,t  a  lower  temperature,  and  probably  with  the  retention  of  lesa  latent 
heat,  irom  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  In  charcoal  and  plumbago,  again,  we 
have  carbon  wliich  has  assumed  the  solid  form  at  a  high  temperature,  and  possibly 
with  the  fixation  of  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  which  does  not  esiat  in  the  diamond, 
another  form  of  the  same  body. 

When  a  solid  body  is  melted  by  the  interrcntion  of  some  affinity,  without  heaj 
being  applied  to  it,  cold  is  ^nerally  produced.  Thus,  most  salts  oeeasion  a  reduction 
of  temperature,  in  the  act  of  dissolving  in  water,  whicii  requires  them  to  become 
fluid.  Nitre,  for  instance,  cools  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  15  or  18  degrees. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  five  of  nitre,  both  finely  powdered, 
dissolved  in  nineteen  parts  of  water,  may  reduce  its  temperature  from  50°  to  10°, 
or  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  pure  water.  These  salta  are  necessitated, 
by  their  affinity  for  water,  to  dissolve  when  mixed  with  it,  and  to  become  fluid,  a 
change  which  implies  the  assumption  of  latent  heat.  Most  of  our  artificial  processes 
for  producing  cold  are  founded  upon  this  disappearance  of  heat  during  liquefection. 
A  very  convenient  process  for  freezing  a  little  water,  without  the  use  of  ice,  is  to 
drench  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
shops.  The  salt  dissolves  to  a  greater  cKtent  in  this  acid  than  in  water,  and  the 
temperature  may  sink  from  50°  to  0°.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made 
becomes  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  water  in  a  tube  immersed  in  the  mixture  is 
speedily  frozen. 

The  same  affinity  between  salts  and  water  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  cause 
the  liquefaction  of  ice.  On  mixing  snow  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  salt,  the 
snow  is  instantly  melted,  and  the  temperature  sinks  nearly  to  0°.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Fahrenheit  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  eero  of  his  scale.  Ices  for 
the  table  are  always  made  in  summer  by  mixing  roughly  pounded  ice  and  salt  toge- 
ther, and  immersing  the  cream,  or  oUier  liquid  to  be  frozen,  contained  in  a  thin 
metallic  pan,  in  the  cold  brine  which  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

The  liquefaction  of  snow  by  means  of  the  salt,  chloride  of  calcium,  occasions  a 
still  greater  degree  of  oold.  To  prepare  this  salt,  marble  or  chalk  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  by  a  temperature  not  esceeding  300°. 
It  should  be  stirred,  as  it  becomes  dry  at  this  temperature;  and 'is  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  powder,  being  the  combination  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  two  atoms  of 
water.  When  three  parts  of  this  salt  are  mixed  with  two  of  dry  snow,  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  from  32°  to  — 50°.  In  attempting  to  freeze  mercury  by  means 
of  this  mixture,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  pounds  of 
the  materials.  When  the  materials  are  divided,  and  the  mereury  is  first  cooled  con- 
siderably by  one  portion,  it  rarely  fails  in  being  frozen  when  transferred  into  another 
portion  of  the  mixture.  For  producing  stiil  more  intense  degrees  of  cold,  the  eva- 
poration of  highly  volatile  liquids,  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  affords  the 
most  efficient  means. 

VArORlZATlON. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  general  effect  of  heat — Vaporization,  or  tie 
conversion  of  solids  and  liquids  into  vapour.  Vapours,  of  which  steam  is  the  most 
familiar  to  us,  are  light,  expansible,  and  generally  invisible  gases,  resembling  air 
completely  in  their  mechanical  properties,  while  they  exist,  but  subject  to  be  con- 
densed into  liquids  or  solids  by  cold.  Water  undergoes  a  great  expansion  when 
converted  into  steam,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  beoomii^,  sa  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam ;  or,  more  strictly,  one  cubis  inch  of  water,  when  converted  into 
steam,  expands  into  1694  cubic  inches. 

This  change,  like  fluidity,  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  heat  to  the  body  which 
undergoes  it.  But  a  much  larger  quantity  of  heat  enters  into  vapours  than  into 
liquids,  into  steam  than  into  water.     If,  over  a  steady  fire,  a  certain  quantity  of  ice- 
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cold  water  requires  one  hour  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  it  will  require  a  con- 
finuanec  of  the  same  heat  for  five  hours  more  to  boil  it  off  eatirely.  Yet  liquids  do 
not  become  hotter  after  they  begin  to  boil,  however  long,  or  with  whatever  violence 
the  boiling  is  confiuued :  for  if  a  thermometer  be  plunged  into  water,  and  the  point 
marked  where  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  boiling,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  no 
higher,  although  ike  boiling  be  continued  for  a  long  time. 

This  ftict  is  of  importance  in  domestic  economy,  particularly  in  cookery;  and 
fttt^tiott  to  it  would  save  much  fuel.  Soups,  &c.,  made  to  boil  in  a  gentle  way,  by 
the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  aa  when  they  are  made  to  boil  on 
a  strong  firo  with  the  greatest  violence  j  when  water  in  a  copper  ia  once  brought  to 
the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  having  no  further  effect  in  raising  its 
temperature,  and  a  moderate  heat  being  sufficient  to  preserve  it. 

The  steam  from  boiling  water,  when  examined  by  the  thermometer,  ia  found  to 
be  no  hotter  than  the  water  itaelf.  What,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  heat  which  is 
communicated  to  the  water,  since  it  is  neither  indicated  in  the  steam  nor  in  the 
water?  It  enters  into  the  water,  and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raising  its 
temperature.  As  much  heat  disappears  as  ia  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  portion  of  water  converted  into  steam  1000  degrees,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  one  thousand  times  as  much  water  by  one  degree. 
This  is  now  generally  assumed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam.  Dr. 
Black  found  it  to  be  about  960  degrees,  Mr.  Watt  940  degrees,  and  Lavoisier  rather 
more  than  1000  degrees. 

Several  circamstances  may  be  remarked  during  the  occurrence  of  this  change  in 
water.^  Oa  heating  water  gradually  in  a  vesae!,  we  first  olKerve  minute  bubbles  to 
form  in  the  liquid,  and  rise  through  it,  which  consist  of  air.  As  tie  temperature 
increases,  hirger  bubbles  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  rise  a  little 
way  in  the  liquid,  and  then  contract  and  disappear,  producing  a  hissing  or  simmering 
sound.  Buty  as  the  heating  goes  on,  these  bubbles,  which  are  steam,  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  the  liquid,  till  at  last  they  reach  its  surlace  and  escape,  producing  a 
bubbling  agitation,  or  the  phenomenon  of  ebullition.  The  whole  process  of  boiling 
is  beautifully  seen  in  a  glass  vessel.  It  will  be  remarked  that  steam  itself  is 
invisible;  it  only  appears  when  condensed  again  into  minute  drops  of  water  by 
mixing  with  the  cold  air. 

It  was  first  observed  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  liquids  are  converted  more  easily  into 
vapour  when  in  contact  with  angular  and  uneven  surfaces,  than  when  the  surfaces 
which  they  touch  are  smooth  and  polished.  He  also  remarked  that  water  boils  at 
a  temperature  two  degrees  higher  in  glass  than  in  metal;  so  that  if  into  water,  in  a 
glass  flask,  which  has  ceased  to  boil,  a  twisted  piece  of  cold  iron  be  dropped,  the 
boiling  is  resumed :  it  is  only  in  vessels  of  metal  that  the  boiling  point  is  regular, 
and  should  be  taken  in  graduating  thermometers.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Scrymgcour,  of  Glasgow,  that  if  oil  be  present  mth  water,  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water  is  raised  a  few  degrees,  in  any  kind  of  vessel.  A  much  greater  elevation  of 
the  boiling  point  baa  been  observed  by  M.  Marcet,  {Ann.  de  Cbimie,  &c.,  3  s^r. 
t.  5,  p.  449),  in  a  glass  flask,  having  its  inner  surface  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
shellac,  in  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to  221°,  or  even  higher,  before  a  burst 
of  vapour  occurs;  it  then  sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which  it  rises  again.'  The 
reason  why  water  in  these  circumstances  does  not  pass  into  vapour  at  its  usual  boil- 
ing point,  is  not  distinctly  understood.  The  water  appears  to  be  Jn  a  precarious 
state  of  equilibrium,  as  in  the  other  analogous  case,  when  cooled  with  caution  in  a 
smooth  glass  vessel  considerably  under  its  usual  freezing  point.  The  introduction 
of  an  angular  body  into  the  water  is  sufficient,  in  either  instance,  to  induce  the  sus- 

'  The  author  haa  quoted  incorrectly  the  results  of  Maroet's  eiperiraents,  aa  referred  to 
above.  Tlia  statementa  mode,  are  to  the  effect  that  in  glass  veaaeia  deprived  of  all  foreign 
matter  on  Iheir  surface,  a  marked  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  ebullition  may  be  obtaineil, 
distilled  nater  not  boiling  below  105°  C.  (221"  F.) ;  but  in  vessels  coated  with  aheUao  or  sul- 
phur, thia  temperature  is  inferior  by  aome  tenths  of  a  degree  to  that  in  laetal  vessels.  — ILB 
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pended  change.     The  same  irregular  deTiation  o£  the  boiling  point  in  glass  vesaela 
takes  place  ia  other  liquids  as  well  aa  mater,  and  in  some  of  them  to  a  much  greater 

There  ia  a,  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  boiling,  which  ia  a  matter  of  common 
observation  in  some  shape  or  other.  When  a  little  water  (a  few  drops)  is  thrown 
into  a  metallic  cup  considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  mater,  the  liquid  assumes 
a  spheroidal  form,  and  rolls  about  the  cup  like  melted  crystal,  without  visible  ebul- 
lition, being  only  slowly  dissipated.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be 
thia.  Water  e:dijbits  an  attraction  for  the  surface  of  almost  all  solids  at  low  tempe- 
ratures, and  weta  them.  Fluid  mercury  exhibifa  the  opposite  property,  or  a  repul- 
aon  for  moat  surfaces.  The  attraction  of  water  for  surfaces  brings  it  into  the  closest 
contact  with  them,  and  greatly  promotes  the  communication  of  heat  by  a  heated 
vessel  to  the  water  contained  in  it.  But  heat  appears  to  develope  a  repulsive  power 
in  bodies,  and  it  is  probable  that  above  a  particular  temperature  the  heated  metal 
no  longer  possesses  thia  attraction  for  m^ter.  The  water,  not  being  attracted  to  the 
surface  of  the  hot  metal,  and  induced  to  spread  over  it,  is  not  rapidly  heated,  and 
therefore  boils  off  slowly,  A  rude  method  of  judging'  of  the  degree  of  heat  is 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  seen  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  laundry. 
The  heat  of  the  smoothing  iron  is  judged  of  by  its  effects  upon  a  drop  of  saliva  let 
iall  upon  it.  If  the  drop  do  not  boil,  but  ruu  along  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
iron  is  considered  sufficiently  hot;  but  if  the  drop  adheres  and  is  rapidly  dissipated, 
the  temperature  ia  considered  low. 

The  spheroidal  ebullition  of  liqiuds,  which  was  first  examined  by  Leidenfroat,  in 
1756,  has  lately  received  from  M,  Boutigny  some  striking  experimental  illustra- 
tions {Annales  de  Chimie,  &e.,  S  s^.  t.  is.  p.  350;  et  t.  xi.  p.  16).  He  has  ob- 
served that  water  may  pass  into  spheroidal  ebullition  at  any  temperature  above  340°, 
and  remain  in  that  state  till  the  temperature  falls  to  288°;  then  it  moistens  the 
metallic  capsule  in  which  the  esperimont  is  made,  and  evaporates  rapidly.  The 
corresponding  temperatures  at  which  alcohol  and  ether  pass  into  the  spheroidal  form 
in  a  heated  capsule  mere  found  to  be  proportional  to  their  points  of  ebullition ;  the 
temperature  for  the  first  being  273",  and  for  the  second  142°.  The  ball  of  a  ther- 
mometer being  plunged  in  liquids  while  in  the  spheroidal  state,  indicated  the  tem- 
peratures—in water,  of  205-7°;  in  absolute  alcohol,  of  167'9°;  in  ether,  93-6°; 
in  hydrochloric  etber,  50-9°;  in  sulphurous  acid,  131°;  which  are  all  several 
degrees  below  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  ebullition  of  these  liquids.  "When  dis- 
tilled water  ia  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  sulphurous  acid  in  the  spheroidal 
state,  tbc  water  is  immediately  congealed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  oven  when  the 
cont^ning  capsule  is  visibly  red-hot. 

The  temperature  at  which  any  liquid  boils  is  not  fixed  (like  the  melting  point  of 
solids),  but  depends  entirely  upon  a  particular  circumstance, — the  degree  of  pressure 
to  which  the  liquid  ia  at  the  time  subject.  Liquids  are  in  general  subject  to  tho 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  for  although  the  air  is  an  csceedingly  light  substance, 
being  81$  times  lighter  than  water,  yet  by  reason  of  its  great  quantity  and  height^ 
it  comes  to  weigh  with  considerable  force  upon  the  earth.  This  ia  called  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  amounta  to  about  fifteen  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of 
Burfeco.  The  force  with  which  air  presses  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  size  has  been 
estimated  at  fifty  tons;  yet,  from  all  the  cavities  of  the  animal  frame  being  filled 
with  equally  elastic  air,  we  support  this  great  pressure  without  being  sensible  of  it; 
indeed,  we  should  suffer  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  its  sudden  removal.  Now 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  place,  but  ia 
found  by  the  barometer  to  vary  within  the  limits  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  pressure. 
This  difference  affects  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of  4J  degrees.  Thus,_when 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  expressed^  by  the  numbers  in  the 
first  column,  water  boils  at  the  temperatures  placed  against  them  in  the  second 
column. 
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D  incbes  of  mercury.  "Water  1>oila. 

27-74 208° 

28-29 209 

28-84 310 

29-41 211 

29-92 ; 212 

80-6    213 

On  this  account  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  attended  to  in  fixing  the 
boiling  point  of  water  on  thermometers.  Water  boils  at  218°  only  when  the  pres- 
Bore  of  the  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  29-92  iuches  of  mercury. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  greatest  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will 
dimiiii^  as  we  ascend  to  any  height  above  it,  for  then  we  have  less  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above  and  pressing  upon  us,  part  of  it  being  below  us.  Hence,  water  boils 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  at  their  bases. 
On  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  Europe,  water  was  observed  by 
Saussure  to  boil'at  184°.  In  deep  pits,  on  the  other  hand,  water  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  boil  it  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  An  instrument  has  been 
constructed  for  ascertaining  the  heights  of  mountaios  on  this  principle.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  thermometer,  graduated  with  great  care  about  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  by  means  of  which  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  different  altitudes 
can  he  ascerlained  with  minute  accuracy.  A  difference  of  one  degree  of  temperature 
is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  of  about  550  feet,  and  the  depression  of  the  boiling  point 
is  accurately  proportional  to  the  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface,  according  ti  the 
observations  of  Prof.  Forbes  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans,  xv.  409).' 

When  the  pressure  on  liquids  is  removed  by  artificial  means,  they  boil  at  greatly 
reduced  temperatures.  This  may  be  done  by  plaeing  them  under  tho  receiver  of  an 
air-pnmp,  and  exhausting.  When  the  whole  air  is  withdrawn,  liquids  in  general 
boil  at  about  145°  under  the  temperature  which  they  require  to  make  them  boil 
when  subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  In  a  good  vacuum  water  will  boil  at  C7°. 
This  fact  is  also  illustrated  by  a  simple  esperiment  which  any  one  may  perform.  A 
flask,  containing  boiling  water,  is  closed  with  a  cork,  while  the  upper  part  is  filled 
with  steam.  The  boihog  in  the  flask  may  be  renewed  by  plunging  it  into  cold 
water;  and  the  colder  the  water  the  brisker  will  the  ebullition  become.  But  the 
boiling  is  instantly  cheeked  by  removing  the  flask  from  the  cold  water  and  immers- 
ing it  in  very  hot  water.  On  corking  the  flask  the. ebullition  ceased  from  tho  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  confined  steam  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  on  plunging 
the  flask  into  cold  water,  the  steam  was  condensed,  and  the  water  began  to  boil 
under  the  reduced  pressure.  On  removing  the  flask  to  the  hot 
water,  the  steam  above  ceased  to  be  condensed,  and  by  its  pros-  ^"'-  ^^■ 

sure  stepped  the  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Papin's  di- 
gester, which  is  a  tight  and  strong  ketlle  with  a  safety  valve, 
water  may  be  rwaed  to  3  or  400°  without  ebullition :  but  the 
instant  that  this  great  pressure  is  removed,  the  boihng  com- 
mences with  prodigious  violence. 

The  facility  with  which  liquids  boil  under  reduced  pressure  is 
frequently  taken  advantage  of  in  the  arte,  in  concentrating  liquors 
which  would  be  injured  in  flavour  or  colour  by  the  heat  necessary 
to  boil  them  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Howard 
applied  this  principle  in  concentrating  the  sjmp  of  sugar,  which 
is  apt  to  be  browned  when  made  to  boil  under  the  usual  pressure. 
He  thus  boiled  syrup  at  150°,  applying  heat  to  it  in  a  pan  co- 
vered by  an  air-tight  lid,  and  pumping  off  the  air  and  steam  from  the  upper  part 

'  For  the  moat  recent  minute  determinations  of  the  boiling  point  of  witer,  under  Taria- 
Hona  of  atmospheric  pressure,  see  tlie  memoir  of  M.  Regoaall ;  Ann.  de  Chimie,  &e.,  8  airie, 
t  liT.  p.  196.     A  eimple  portable  apparatus  for  the  eipcriwent  is  also  deocribod  there. 
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of  the  pan  by  meana  of  a  Bteam-engioe.  This  was  the  most  essential  part  of  tis 
patent  process,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  loaf  sugar  consumed  in  this  country 
has  been  ni an uiac tared  for  many  years. 

In  the  same  apparatus  vegetable  infusions  may  be  inspissated,  or  reduced  to  the 
state  of  extracts,  for  medical  purposes,  with  great  adTantage.  When  an  extract  ja 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  boiling  down  an  infusion  or  expressed  juice  in  an 
open  vessel  under  atmospheric  pressure,  a  considerable  and  variable  proportion  of  the 
active  principle  is  always  destroyed  by  the  high  temperature  and  exposure  to  the 
air.  But  the  extract'  is  not  injured  when  the  infusion  or  juice  is  evaporated  at  a, 
low  temperature,  and  without  access  of  air,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  a  more  active 
medicine. 

The  temperatures  at  which  different  liquids  are  converted  into  vapour  are  exceed- 
ingly various ;  but  other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  boiling  temperature  is  con- 
stant for  any  particular  liquid.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling  pointe  of  a 
few  liquids,  in  which  that  point  has  been  determined  with  prccisioiv  — 

Boiling  point. 

Hydroohlorio  ether ^2° 

Ether 96 

Suljihuret  of  carbon 'J» 

Ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'915) }i» 

^l^f :;:;::;:;::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::  212 

Mitrio  aoid  (ap.  g.  l42) ■••  2« 

Crystallized  cblorido  of  calcium o^J 

Oil  of  turpentine |lj 

Naphtha f^O 

Phosphorus °^ 

Sulphuric  aoid  (sp.  gr.  1'848) 620 

Whale  oU     830 

Mercnry       ■ o" 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  uniformly  elevated  by  the  solution  of  salts  in  the 
fluid  ■  but  much  more  so  by  some  salts  than  others.  Tables  have  been  constructed 
of  the  boiling  points  of  saline  liquors,  which  are  of  useful  application  when  it  ia 
wished  to  maintain  a  steady  temperature  somewhat  above  212".  Thus,  water  satu- 
rated with  common  salt  (100  water  to  30  salt),  boils  at  224° ;  saturated  with  nitratfl 
of  potash  (100  water  to  74  salt),  it  boils  at  238° ;  saturated  cold  with  chlondo  of 
calcium,  at  264°. 

When  steam  from  water  ia  conBned,  it  increases  in  temperature,  and  acquires 
great  force;  and  the  experiment  can  only  be  performed  with  safety  in  a  boiler  pM- 
Mssed  of  a  safety-vaive.  This  is  a  small  lid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  properly 
loaded,  according  to  the  force  of  the  steam  to  be  generated.  The  steam  of  boiling 
water  occasions  a  severe  scald,  if  allowed  to  condense  upon  the  body.  But  when 
steam  from  water  under  pressure,  or  "high  pressure"  steam,  which  may  be  of  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  boiling  water,  issues  into  the  air,  the  hand  may  be 
directly  exposed  to  it  with  impunity ;  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  it  shows  that  its 
temperature  is  greatly  below  that  of  boiling  water.  This  singular  property  of  high 
pressure  steam  is  connected  with  the  great  expansion  which  it  undergoes  on  escaping 
into  the  air  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  confined;  elaatJo  bodies  having  a  ten- 
dency when  escaping  from  a  state  of  compression,  to  ffy  asunder,  not  only  to  their 
orieinal  dimensions,  but  beyond  them.  The  steam  is  greatly  expanded,  and  at  the 
same  time  mixed  with  air,  which  prevents  it  from  afterwards  collapsing.  Now,  after 
being  incorporated  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  mr,  steam  is  not  easily  condensed, 
but  becomes  low-pressure  steam,  and  may  have  its  condensing  point  reduced  from 
above  212°  to  120°  or  130°.  Hence  the  heat  which  it  is  capable  of  communicating, 
while  condensing  upon  the  hand  held  in  it,  is  of  much  less  intensity  than  that  of 
ordinary  steam,  and  inadequate  to  occasion  scalding. 
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:a  elastic  force  to  that  of  the 


Steam,  when  heated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  liquid  which  produced  it,  does  not 
possess  a  greater  elasticity  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air  confined  and  heated  to  the 
same  degree,  and  may  he  heated  to  the  tsmpevature  at  which  the  containing  vessel 

becomes  red  hot,  without  acquiring  great  elastic  force.     But  if  wafer  1: ' 

then  more  and  more  steam  cotftinues  to  rise,  adding  it" 
vapour  previously  esisting,  so  that  the  pressure  becon 

The  elastic  force  of  steam  at  temperatures  above 
212"  is  determined  hy  heating  water  in  a  stout  glo- 
bular vessel  containing  mercury,  m,  (see  fig.  23,) 
and  water,  w,  and  having  a  long  glass  tube,_(*, 
screwed  into  it,  open  at  both  ends,  and  dipping  into 
the  mercury,  with  a  scale,  a,  divided  into  inches, 
applied  to  it.  The  globular  vessel  has  two  other 
openiogSjin to  one  of  whicWa  stopcock,  &,  is  screwed, 
and  into  the  other  thermometer,  I,  having  its  bulb 
within  the  globe.  The  water  is  boiled  in  this  ves- 
sel for  some  time,  with  the  stopcock  open  so  as  to 
expel  all  the  air.  On  shutting  the  stopcock,  and 
continuing  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  now  rises 
above  212°,  at  which  it  was  stationary  while  the 
steam  generated  was  allowed  to  escape.  The  steaia 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  becomes  denser, 
more  and  more  steam  being  produced,  and  forces 
the  mercury  to  ascend  in  ^e  gauge  tube,  (,  to  a 
height  proportional  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  steara- 
Thc  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  taken  to 
express  the  elastic  force  or  pressure  of  the  steam 
produced  at  auy  particular  temperature  above  212". 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  itself  is  equivalent  . 
to  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches,  and  this  pros-^ 
sure  has  been  overcome  by  the  steam  at  212°, 
before  it  began  to  act  upon  the  mercurial  gauge. 
For  every  thirty  inches  that  the  mercury  is  forced 
up  in  the  gauge  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is  said  to 
have  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  another  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  when  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  of 
two  atmospheres;  at  45  inches,  of  two  and  a  half 
atmospheres  J  at  60  inches,  of  three  atmospheres, 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  hy  Professor  Robiaon, 
Mr.  Southern,  Mr.  Watt,  and  others ;  but  all  preceding  results  have  been  superseded 
by  those  of  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy,  consisting  of  MM._  Dulong  and 
Arago,  appointed  hy  the  French  government  to  investigate  the  subject,  from  ita 
importance  in  connexion  with,  the  steam  engine  (Annales  de  Chimie,  &a.  2  sfir. 
t.  xliii.  p.  74:).  Their  results,  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  table, 
were  obtained  by  experiment,  up  to  a  pressure  of  25  atmospheres.  The  higher 
pressures  were  calcukted  by  extending  the  progression  observed  at  lower  tempe- 
ratures :  — 
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£liLsticit7  of  Steam 
taking  Atmospherio 
PrcBsun  as  Uiiitj. 

1  

^ 


Temp.  Foil-. 
212.0 


7  831.20 

7i 33e.50 

8  341.78 

9  350.78 


GUsticitj'  of  Sieim 
taking  Atmospheric 
FresBoie  as  Unitj. 


fiO 

510.60 

12  374.00 

Some  curious  experimenta  were  made  by  M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  on  tbe  vapour 
from  various  liquids  at  very  high  teraperaturea,  and  under  great  pressurea.  He 
filled  a  amall  glasa  tube  in  part  with  ether,  alcohol,  or  water,  and  sealed  it  her- 
metically. The  tube  was  then  exposed  to  heat,  till  the  liquid  passed  entirely  into 
vapour.  Ether  became  gaseous  in  a  space  scarcely  double  its  volume  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  320°,  and  the  vapour  exerted  a  pressure  of  no  more  than  38  atraospherea. 
Alcohol  became  gaseous  in  a  space  about  thrice  ita  volume  at  the  temperature  of 
404  j°,  with  a  pressure  of  about  139  atmospheres.  Water  acted  chemically  on  the 
glasa,  and  broke  it ;  but  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  It,  tbe  water  became 
gaseous  in  a  space  four  limea  its  volume  at  the  temperature  at  which  zinc  melts,  or 
about  648°.  These  results  are  singular,  in  so  far  as  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  of 
the  vapours  proves  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  which  corresponds  with  their  cal- 
culated density.  It  thus  appeal?  that  highly  compressed  vapours  lose  a  portion  of 
their  elasticity,  or  yield  more  to  a  certain  pressure  than  air,  by  calculation,  would  do. 

A  measure  is  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  latent  Jieat  in  steam  by  observing  tbe 
degree  to  which  it  beats  up  a  mass  of  water  when  condensed  in  it.  Cold  water  is 
easily  made  to  boil  by  placing  the  open  end  of  a  pipe  from  a  steam-boiler  in  it,  and 
causing  the  aleam  te  blow  through  it  for  a  sufficient  time.  If  a  measured  quantity 
of  water  at  32°,  amounting  to  11  cubic  inches,  ia  heated  up  to  212°  in  this  manner, 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  is  increased  to  li'S  cubic  inches  by  the  condensed  steam. 
Consequently,  11  cubic  inches  of  water  are  heated  up  from  32°  to  212'',  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  by  2  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam.  Bat 
if,  for  comparison,  2  cubic  inches  of  boiling  hot  water  be  substituted  for  the  steam, 
and  added  to  11  cubic  inches  of  cold  water,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  raised 
no  more  than  about  twenty-eigbt  degrees.  In  both  experiments,  however,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam,  and  of  the  boiling  water  added,  was  the  same,  or  212° ;  the 
difference  of  their  beating  effects  depends  entirely  upon  the  latent  heat  which  the 
former  possessea,  in  addition  to  its  sensible  temperature,  and  abandons  to  the  cold 
water  on  condensing. 

In  the  condensing  experiment  2  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam  raised 
the  temperature  of  11  cubic  inches  of  water  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  or  1 
of  steam  raised  the  temperature  of  6j  of  water  to  that  amount.  As  it  follows  that 
one  part  of  steam  would  heat  one  part  of  water,  51  times  180,  or  990  degrees,  it 
appears  that  steam  possessea  as  much  heat  latent  as  might  raise  its  own  temperature 
t«  that  amount  on  becoming  sensible. 

The  latest,  and  probably  most  exact,  determinations  which  we  po3.ws3  of  the 
latent  beat  of  the  vapours  of  water,  and  other  liqmds,  are  those  of  M.  Brix,  of 
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Berlin,  (Poggendorff'a  Annalen,  Iv.)  He  employed  tlie  apparatus  represented  in 
Fig.  24.  The  refrigeratory  to  contain  the  cold  condensing  water  conaistB  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  A  C,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  deep.  The  slcam  from 
a  email  retort  E  does  not  pass  directly  into 
the  water  of  the  refri^ratory,  bat  is  con- 
voyed by  the  spout  M  into  an  inner  hollow 
cylinder  E  G-,  of  a  ring-formed  basis,  which 
has  an  opening  into  the  atmo^here  by  the 
tube  L,  by  which  the  air  it  contains  finds 
Tent  on  the  arrival  of  the  vapour.  The 
condensing  water  is  a^tated  by  means  of  a 
thin  disc  of  metal  B,  attached  to  a  vortical 
rod,  the  upper  end  of  which  passes  through 
the  cover  of  the  refrigeratory.     A  known 

Suantity  of  eold  water  being  introduced  into 
lis  refrigeratory,  its  temperature  is  accu- 
rately oMerved  by  the  including  thermo- 
meter.    In  conducting  the  experiments  it 

was  arranged  that  the  temperature  of  the 

condensing  water  should  at  first  be  a  few 

degrees  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 

vapour  was  thrown  into  the  inner  recei 

by  boiling  a  weighed  portion  of  liquid  ia 

till  the  temperature  of  the  condensing  water 

rose  as  many  degrees  above  that  point    The 

freight  of  liquid  distilled  is  then  found  by 

weighing  the  retort  E.  with  what  remains  in  ^ 

it,  and  ascertaining  the  loss ,  and  the  latent 

heat  calculated  by  increising  the  rise  of 

temperature  observed  in  the  refngeratory,  in  the  same  proportion  aa  the  weight  of 

the  condensmg  water  m  the  refrigeratory  exceeds  that  ot  the  liquid  distilled  from 

the  relflrt  . 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  whinh  M    Bns  obtained  by  this  method, 

several  experiments  being  made  upon  each  liquid  — 

Erjual  weights  Latent  heat  of  vapour 

Water  972     degrees 

Akohol  385  2       " 

Ether  lOJ  " 

Oil  of  turpentine  133  2        " 

Oil  of  lemons  14*  " 

Desprelz,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  also  made  very  careful  espenmenta  on 
several  of  the  &ame  liquids,  gave  the  following  estimations  of  talent  heat  — 


Equal  weights. 

Water Jl «55. 

Alcohol 374. 

Ether .,. 174.6 

Oil  of  turpentine 138.S 


Latent  heat  of  vapour, 
degrees. 


Dulong  obtdned  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  977.4  degrees. 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked,  that  equal  weights  of  these  liquids  yield  very  dit- 
fereot  volumes  of  vapour,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the  latter;  and 
tho  densest  vapours  appear  to  have  generally  the  least  latent  heat.  According  to 
the  table  of  M.  Briz,  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  972  degrees,  wnile 
that  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  385  degrees :  or  wafer-vapour  has  for  equal  weights 
about  2.5  times  more  latent  heat  than  alcohol-vapour.  The  specific  gravity  of 
alcohol- vapour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  2.5  times  greater  thau  that  of  wate^ 
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vapour,  taiing  tho  former  at  1589.4,  and  the  latter  at  622;  consequently,  eqaal 
Tolumes  of  these  two  yapours  possess  equal  quantities  of  latent  heat. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  different  Tapours  be  proportional  to  their  volume,  as  these 
nambera  seem  to  indical*,  the  same  hulk  of  Tapour  will  be  produced  from  all 
liquids  with  the  same  espenditure  of  heat;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  adyantage 
in  substituting  any  other  liquid  forjrater,  as  a  source  of  vapour,  in  the  sl^am- 

The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  itself  increases  with  its  rarity  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  diminishes  with  its  increasing  density  at  high  temperatures.  Water 
may  easily  be  made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  100°,  but  tie  steam 
produced  is  much  more  espanded  and  rare  than  that  produced  at  212°,  and  has  a 
greater  latent  heat.  Hence  there  is  no  fuc!  saved  by  distilling  in  vacuo.  It  has 
been  shown,  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Manchester,  that  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
steam,  from  212°  upwards,  if  the  same  weight  of  it  be  condensed  by  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  always  be  raised  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  or  the 
latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam,  added  together,  amount  to  a  constant  quantity. 
Wo  may  hence  deduce  a  simple  rule  for  ascertaining  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any 
parficular  temperature.  The  sensible  heat  of  steam  at  212°  maybe  assumed  at  212 
degrees,  neglecting  the  heat  which  it  has  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  the  latent  heat 
of  such  steam  is  972  degrees,  of  which  the  sum  is  1184  degrees.  To  calculate  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  particular  temperature  above  212°,  subtract  the  sensible 
heat  from  this  constant  number  1184.  Thus  the  latent  beat  of  steam  at  300°  ia 
1184 — 300,  or  884  degrees.  The  Rrae  relation  between  the  latent  and  sensible 
heat  of  vapour  appears  to  esist  at  temperatures  below  212°,  and  the  latent 
heat  of  vapour,  below  that  temperature,  may  therefore  be  calculated  by  the  same 

Latent  heat  of 
Temperature.  Equal  Weights  of  Steam. 

0°  1184  degrees. 


212=  •  973        " 

250=  331        " 

The  latent  heat  of  other  vapoors,  such  as  that  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, has  been  found  by  Despretz  to  vary  according  to  the  same  law. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  heat  which  steam  possesses,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  imparts  it  to  bodies  colder  than  itself,  it  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  bodies  heated  by  it  can  never  be  raised 
above  212°;  so  that  it  is  much  preferable  to  an  open  fire  for  heating  extracts  and 
organic  substances,  all  danger  of  empyreuma  being  avoided.  When  applied  to  the 
cooking  of  food,  the  steam  is  generally  conveyed  into  a  shallow  tin  bos,  in  the  upper 
surface  of  which  are  cut  several  round  apertures,  of  such  sizes  as  admit  exactly  the 
pans  witli  the  materials  to  be  heated.  The  pans  are  thus  surrounded  by  steam, 
which  condenses  upon  tbem  vth  great  rapidity,  till  their  temperature  rises  to  within 
a  degree  or  two  of  212°.  For  some  purposes,  a  pan  containing  the  matters  to  be 
heated  is  phioed  within  another  and  similar  larger  one,  and  steam  admitted  between 
the  two  vessels.  Manufactured  goods  also  are  often  dried  by  passing  them  once 
over  a  series  of  metallic  cylinders,  or  of  square  boxes  filled  with  steam.  Factories 
are  now  very  generally  heated  by  steam,  conveyed  through  them  in  cast-iron  pipes. 
It  has  been  found  by  practice  that  the  boiler  to  produce  steam  for  this  purpose  must 
have  one  cubic  foot  of  capacity  for  every  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  70°  or  80° ;  and  that  of  the  conducting  steam  pipe,  one  square  foot 
of  surface  must  be  exposed  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  t«  be  heated. 

The  expansion  of  water  into  st«am  is  used  as  a  moving  power  in  the  steam 
engine.     The  application  is  made  upon  two  different  principles,  both  of  which  may 

*  [Sss  S«pplemml,  p.  6i3.] 
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be  Iltustratcd  by  the  little  instrument  depicted  on  the  margin. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly 
expanded  into  a  bulbous  form  at  one  extremity,  and  open  at 
the  other  (fig.  25);  s.  piston  is  made,  by  twisting  tow  about 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  straight  wire,  which  must  be  fitted  lightly 
in  the  tube  by  the  use  of  grease.  Upon  heating  a  little  water 
in  the  bulb  below  piston  p,  steam  is  generated,  which  raises  ' 
the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Here  the  simple  elastic 
form  of  the  steam  is  the  moving  power;  and  in  this  manner 
steam  is  employed  in  the  bi^li  pressure  engine.  The  greater 
tiie  load  upon  the  piston,  ana  the  more  the  steam  is  confined, 
the  greater  does  its  elastic  force  become.  Again ;  the  piston 
being  at  the  (op  of  the  cylinder,  if  we  condense  the  steam 
with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled,  by  plun^ng  the  bulb  ia 
cold  water,  a  vacuum  is  produced  below  the  piston,  which  ia 
now  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  second  part  of  the  experimont,  the  power  is 
acquired  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  or  the  production  of  a  vacuum  ;  and 
this  is  the  principle  of  the  common  condensing  engine.  Ia  the  first  efficient  form 
of  the  condensing  engine  (that  of  Newcomen)  the  steam  was  condensed  by  injecting 
a  little  cold  water  below  the  piston,  which  then  descended,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  npon  its  upper  surface,  exactly  as  in  the  instrument.  But  Mr.  Watt 
introduced  two  capital  improYements  into  the  construction  of  the  conJensing  engine; 
the  first  was,  the  admitting  steam,  instead  of  atmospheric  air,  to  press  down  the 
piston  through  the  vacuous  cylinder,  which  steam  itself  coald  afterwards  bo  con- 
densed, and  a  vacuum  produced  above  the  piston,  of  which  the  same  advantage 
might  be  taken  as  of  the  vacuum  below  the  piston.  The  second  was,  the  efieoting 
the  condensation  of  the  steam,  not  in  the  cylinder  itself,  which  was  thereby  greatly 
cooled,  and  occasioned  the  waste  of  much  steam  in  being  heated  again  at  every 
strote;  hut  in  a  separate  air-tight  chamber,  called  the  condedler,  which  kept  cool 
and  vacuous.  Into  this  condenser  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from  above  and 
from  below  the  piston  alternately,  and  a  vacuum  is  obtained  without  ever  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  below  212". 

A  third  improvement  in  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  consists  in 
using  it  expansively;  a  mode  of  application  which  will  be  best  understood  by  being 
explained  in  a  particular  case.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  piston,  loaded  with  one 
ton,  is  raised  four  feet  by  filling  the  cylinder  in  which  it  moves  with  low-pressure 
steam,  or  steam  of  the  tension  of  one  atmosphere. 
An  equivalent  effect  may  be  produced  at  the  same  ^'°-  ~^' 

expense  of  steam,  by  filling  one-fourth  of  the  cylin- 
der with  steam  of  the  tension  of  four  atmospheres, 
and  loading  the  piston  with  four  tons,  which  will 
be  raised  one  foot.     But  the  piston  being  raised  4..- 
one  foot  by  steam  of  four  atmospheres,  and  in  the 
position  represented  in  fig.  26,  the  supply  of  steam 
may  be  cut  oflj  and  the  piston  will  continue  to  be  . 
elevated  Jn  the  cylinder  by  the  simple  expansion 
of  the  steam  below  it,  although  with  a  diminishing 
force.     When  the  piston  has  been  rdsed  another 
foot  in  the  cylinder,  or  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  ^" 
the  volume  of  the  steam  will  be  doubled,  and  its 
tension  consequently  reduced  from  four  to  J,  or 
two  atmospheres.    At  a  height  of  three  feet  in  the  1— 
cylinder,  the  pistoa  will  have  steam  below  it  of  the 
tension  of  |  or  1^  atmosphere,  and  when  the  pis- 
ton ia  elevated  four  feet,  or  reaches  the  top  of  the 
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cylinder,  the  tenmon  of  the  steam  below  it  will  etill  be  J,  or  one  atmosphere.    Tht 
pisfoQ  has,  therefore,  been  raised  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  with  a  force  progreasivelj 
dimioiahing  from  four  atmospheres  to  one, 
Fio.  27.  or  .^tii  an  average  force  of  two  atmospherea, 

by  means  of  a  power  acquired  without  any 
consumption  of  steam ;  but  by  the  expansion 
merely  of  steam  that  had  already  produced  its 
usual  effect.' 

The  boiler  used  te  produce  the  steam  is 
coDBtrueted  of  different  forms.  The  cylinder 
boiler,  of  which  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  27,  wap 
found  the  most  economical  for  the  great  steam- 
^  _  engines  at  the  Cornish  mines,  and  its  use  is 
extending  in  other  quarters.  It  consists  of 
two  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  the 
smaller  cylinder  coutainiag  the  fire,  and  the 
-  space  between  the  two  cylinders  being  occu- 
oicd  by  the  water.  The  outer  cylinder  may  be  sis  feet  in  diameter,  add  is  often 
toy  or  sixty  feet  in  length.  The  heated  air  from  the  fire,  after  traversing  the 
inner  cylinder,  is  conductod  under  the  boiler  by 
the  flues  o,  o,  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
chimney. 

In  the  locomotive  steam-engines,  where  the 
principal  object  is  to  generate  steam  in  a  small 
and  compact  apparatus  with  great  rapidity,  a 
different  construction  is  adopted.  Here  the 
boiler  consists  of  two  parts,  a  square  box  with 
a  double  casing  (of  which  a  section,  or  end 
view  is  given  in  figure  28),  which  contains 
the  fire  f,  surrounded  by  a  thin  shell  of 
wator  in  the  space  e  e,  between  the  casings; 
and  a  cylinder  a,  through  the  lower  part  of 
which  pass  a  number  of  copper  tubes  of  small 
size,  which  communicate  at  one  end  with  the 
fire-box,  and  at  the  other  with  the  chimney,  and 
form  a  passage  for  the  heated  air  from  the  fire 
(o  the  chimney.  By  means  of  these  tubes,  the 
object  is  accomplished  of  exposing  to  a  source 
of  heat  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  anriaoe 
in  contact  with  the  water.  (See  Dr.  Larduer 
on  the  Steam-Engine :  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.) 

The  subject  of  distillation  is  a  natural  sequel 
to  vaporization ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  much  detail.  The  principal  point  to  he 
attended  to  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  con- 
densing the  vapour.  Figure  29  represents  the 
ordinary  arrangement  in  distilling  a  liquid  from 
a  retort  a,  and  condensing  the  vapour  jn  a  glass 
flask  b,  which  is  kept  cool  by  water  dropping 
upon  it  from  a  funnel  above,  c.  The  condensing 
flask  is  covered  by  bibulous  paper,  so  that  the 
water  falling  upon   it  may  be  raide  to  pass 

>  For  the  mathematical  theory  of  Uie  steam-engine,  see  a  Memoir  on  tbe  Motive  Power  of 
Heal,  by  E.  Clapeyron,  Taylor's  Scientifio  Memoirs,  toL  i  p.  347 ;  a  Memoir  on  tlie  Heat 
nnd*  Elasticity  of  Gases  and  Vspours,  by  C.  Holtzmann,  ibid.  vol.  iy.  p.  169 ;  Experimenla 
on  (he  Espansive  Force  of  Steam,  by  Prof.  G.  Mapnus,  ibid,  p,  218 ;  and  on  the  Force  reqni- 
Bite  for  the  Production  of  Vapours,  by  tlie  same,  ibid.  p.  235. 
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equally  over  iia  Burfece,  and  it  is  Bupported  in  a  ba^a  lilewiae  containing  cold 
water. 

■  But  a  muclt  superior  instrument  to  the  condensing  flask  is  tie  condensing  tube 
o£  Professor  Liebig  (fig.  30).     This  is  a  plain  glass  tube,  ( (,  about  thirty  inches  in 


lengtb,  and  one  inch  internal  diimeter,  which  is  enclu'^ed  in  a  larger  tube,  b,  of 
brass  or  tin  plate,  about  two  feet  long  and  twn  inclie?  in  diameter,  the  ends  of 
which  ire  closed  by  perforated  corks,  made  fastlij  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead 
with  a  drying  oil,  a  reainoui  cement  being  useless  for  such  a  junction.  Or,  the 
lower  opening  may  bo  contracted  by  a  collar  of  tin-plate,  not  much  wider  than  the 
glass  tube,  and  the  two  be  unif«d  by  a  strong  ring  of  sheet  caoutchouc.  A  constant 
supply  of  cold  condensing  wafer  from  a  vessel «  is  introduced  into  the  space  between 
tie  two  tubes,  being  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  by  the  funnel 
and  tube  /,  and  flowing  out  from  the  upper  part  by  the  tube  j.  The  condensed 
liquid  drops  quite  cool  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glass  tube,  whore  a  vessel 
c  IS  placed  to  receive  it.  The  spiral  copper  tube  or  worm  which  is  used  for  conden- 
'"  's  commonly  made  longer  than  is  necessary,  and,  from  its 
itraight  tube.  Much  vapour  may  be 
'  I  kept  cold  by  an  ample  supply 


form,  cannot  be  examined  and  cleared  like 
condensed  by  a  small  extent  of  surface, 
of  condensing  water. 


Both  the  outer  and  inner  tube 
may  be  of  glass  ia  the  condensing 
apparatus  which  has  been  described, 
and  then  the  small  tubes  to  bring 
and  carry  oif  the  condensing  water 
may  be  made  to  pass  through  open- 
ings m  the  corks,  which  they  fit,  as 
represented  in  figure  31, 


EVAPORATION  IN   VACUO. 

Water  rises  rapidly  in  vapour  into  a  vacuous  space,  without  the  appearance  of 
abullition,  at  all  temperatures,  even  at  32°,  and  greatly  lower.  Its  elastic  force  in- 
creases as  tho  temperature  is  elevated,  till  at  212"  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  in  height. 
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Various  other  solid  and  liquid  sulstances  emit  vapour  in 
dmilar  oitcurastances ;  such  &s  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oil  of  turpentine.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  he  volatile,  and 
other  bodies,  Bucli  as  marble,  the  metals,  &e.  which  do  not 
emit  a  sensihle  Tapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  are  said 
to  be  Jixed.  All  bodies  which  boil  at  low  temperatures 
-M,  belong  to  the  volatile  class.  An  accurate  estimate  of  the 
I  I  volatility  of  different  bodies  is  obtained  by  deterraining  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  they  emit  in  the  vacuous 
space  above  tho  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  If 
we  pass  np  a  bubble  of  air  into  tho  vacuum  of  the  barome- 
ter, above  the  mercurial  column,  standing  at  the  time  at  a 
height  of  30  inches,  the  mercury  is  depressed,  we  may  sup- 
pose, to  the  level  of  29  inches,  or  by  one  inch.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  air,  by  rising  above  the  mercury,  has  been 
expanded  into  thirty  times  its  former  bulk,  or  that  the 
elastic  force  of  this  rare  air  is  equal  to  a  column  of  one 
inch  of  mercury.  The  elastic  force  of  vapour  it  estimated 
in  the  same  manner.  A  few  drops  of  the  liquid  operated 
upon  are  passed  up  into  the  vacuum  above  tho  mewurial 
column,  which  is  depressed  in  proportion  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  vapour.  The  depression  produced  by  various  liquids 
is  very  different,  as  illnslraled  in  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
senting four  barometer  tubes,  in  which  the  mercury  is  at  its 
_^  proper  height  in  No.  1 ;  is  depressed  by  the  vapour  of 
—i  water  of  the  temperature  60°  in  No,  2 ;  and  by  alcohol  and 
ether  at  the  same  temperature  in  Nos.  S  and  4  respectively. 

The  depres'jon  of  the  merouria*  column  produced  by  water  at  every  degree  of 
temperature,  between  31!°  and  212°,  was  first  determined  by  Dr.  Dalton,  afterwards 
by  M.  Kaemtz,  (Kaemtz,  Meteorology,  edited  by  C.  Walker,  p.  69),  and  again  quite 
recently  by  M.  Regnault,  (Annales  de  Chimie,  3d  s^r.  t.  si.  p.  333;  and  t.  xv.  p. 
139).  The  following  selected  observations  prove  that  the  elasticity  increases  at  a 
very  rapid  ral«  with  the  temperature. 


VAPOUR  OF  WATEB  IN  VACUO  (RegnauU). 


Temperature 
Centig. 

Fate. 

Tension 

MillimeterB. 
0-365  .... 

n  Mlllimetera  and  English 
Qoiies  of  Mercury. 

English  Inchea 
00144 

—25" 

—20" 

—15= 

— lO- 

..  —ISO  

0'553  .... 

00218 

0' 

5° 

10= 

15» 

0-6847 

0'9272 

85" 

...    1850  

.,.    212°  

760000  ... 

29-9220 

The  vapours  of  other  liquids  increase  in  density  and  elastic  force  with  the  tern- 
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perature,  as  well  as  the  vapour  of  water ;  but  each  vapour  appears  to  follow  a  rate 
of  progression  peculiar  to  itself.' 

The  assumption  of  lat-eat  heat  by  such  vapours  is  evinced  in  some  processes  for 
producing  cold.  Water  may  be  frozen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  in  the  air-pump, 
and  a  cold  produced  of  65  degrees  uuder  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  by  the  evaporation 
of  that  fluid.  The  ether  vapour  derives  its  store  of  latent  heat  from  the  remaining 
fluid  and  contiguous  bodies,  which  beiug  robbed  of  their  heat,  suffer  a  great  refri- 
geration. To  sustain  the  evaporation  of  this  fluid,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
vapour  aa  it  is  produced  by  continual  pumping.  The  volatile  liquid,  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  substituted  for  ether,  produces  even  greater  effects. 

On  tiie  same  principle  is  founded  Leslie's  elegant  process  for  the  freezing  of  water 
by  its  own  evaporation,  within  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  evapora- 
tion being  kept  up  by  the  absorbent  power  of  sulphuric  acid.     (Sapp.  Eneycloped. 
Britt.,  Art.  Cold).     A  litfle  water  in  a  enp  of  porous  stene-ware  is  supported  over  a 
_     „„  shallow  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid  (fig,  33).     All 

^°'     '  that  is  necessary  is  to  produce  a  good  exhaustion  at 

first :  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  absorption  then 
go  on  spontaneously,  in  an  uninterrupted  manner. 
Various  bodies,  which  have  a  powerful  attraction  for 
watery  vapour,  may  be  used  as  absorbents,  such  as 
parched  oatmeal,  the  powder  of  mouldering  whinstono, 

1  dry  sole  leather,  by  means  of  any  one  of  which  a  small  quantity  of 

water  may  be  frozen,  during  summer,  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  No 
substance,  however,  is  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  When 
this  liquid  becomes  too  dilute  to  act  powerfully  as  an  absorbent,  it  may  be  rendered 
again  fit  for  use,  by  boiling  it  and  driving  off  the  water.  Ice  might  be  procured  in 
quantity,  in  a  warm  climate,  by  this  process.  The  neceEsary  vacuum  would  be  most 
easily  commanded,  on  the  large  scale,  by  allowing  the  receivers  to  communicate  with 
a  strong  drum,  filled  with  steam  which  could  be  condensed. 

•  In  the  Cryophorus  of  Dr.  Wollasten,  water  is  also  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation. 
This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  connected  by  a  tube,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  water,  as  represented  in 
*'^«'  ^^-  the  figure.     The  air  is  first  entirely 

— ^  -■         eipelled  from   the  instrument  by 

p\  boiling  the  water,  in  both  bulbs,  at 
l^f  the  same  time,  and  allowing  the 
steam  to  escape  by  a  small  opening 
at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube  e.  While  the  instrument  is  entirely 
filled  with  steam,  the  point  of  e  is  'fused  by  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  opening 
hermetically  closed.  In  experimenting  with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured 
into  one  bulb,  and  the  other,  or  empty  bulb,  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.  The  vapour  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  vapour  from  the  water  in  the  other  bulb.  A  rapid  evaporation  takes  place 
in  the  water  bulb,  and  condensation  in  the  empty  bulb,  till  the  water  in  the  former 
bulb  is  cooled  so  low  as  to  freeze.  The  instrument  derives  its  name  of  the  crj/ophoTtis, 
or  frost-bearer,  from  this  transference  of  the  cold  of  the  bulb  in  the  freezing  misture 
to  the  bulb  at  a  distance  from  it. 

The  question  arises,  do  those  bodies  which  evaporate  at  a  miHcrate  temperature 
continue  to  evaporate  at  all  temperatures,  however  low.     The  opinion  has  prevaijedp 

'  For  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  at  different  temperatures,  see  a  memoir  of  M, 
Ayogadro,  Annalea  de  Chimia,  &e.,  t.  xlii.  p.  BBS.  For  other  vapours,  the  arOijle  Damp/, 
in  the  HandworterbniSi  der  Cbemie,  &o.  of  Liebig,  PoggendorfP,  and  Wiihler;  and  the  me- 
moir bj  Itlr.  Faraday,  On  the  Liquefaction  and  SoUdificatiou  of  Bodies  generally  eiistiag  as 
Gases,  (Philos.  Traaa.  1845,  p.  155). 
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that  bodies  vhich  are  decidedly  vaporous  at  high  temperatures,  such  as  Eulphuria 
acid  and  mercury,  never  cease  to  evolve  vapour,  however  far  their  temperature  may 
be  depressed,  al^ough  the  quantity  emitted  becomes  less  and  less,  till  it  ceases  to 
be  appreciable  by  our  senses.  Even  fixed  bodies,  such  as  metals,  rocks,  &o.,  hare 
been  supposed  to  allow  an  escape  of  their  substance  into  sir  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature ;  and  hence  the  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  the  vapours 
of  all  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Certain  teaearchea  of  Mr.  Faraday, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826,  on  the  esistence  of  a  limit  to 
vaporization,  establish  the  opposite  conclnsion.  Mercury  was  found  to  yield  a  small 
quantity  of  vapour  during  summer,  at  a  temperature  varying  from  60°  to  80",  but 
in  winter  no  trace  of  vapour  could  be  detected.  Mr.  Faraday  has  proved  that 
several  chemical  agenta,  which  may  be  volatized  by  a  heat  between  300°  and  400°, 
did  not  undergo  the  slightest  evaporation  when  kept  in  a  confined  space  with  water 
during  four  years. 

Bodies,  therefore,  cease  all  at  once  to  emit  vapour,  at  some  particuhir  temperature. 
In  mercury,  this  temperature  lies  between  40°  and  60°  Fahrenheit.  But  a  pro- 
gressive and  endless  diminution  of  vaporizing  power  is  certainly  more  natural  than 
an  abrupt  eessaliou.  What  puts  a  stop  to  vaporization  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Liquids, 
we  know,  have  a  certain  attraction  fw  their  own  particles,  evinced  in  their  disposition 
to  collect  into  drops-  The  particles  of  solids  are  attracted  more  powerfully,  and 
cohere  strongly  together.  Mr.  Faraday  is  of  opinion,  that  when  the  vaporizing 
power  becomes  weak,  at  low  temperatures,  it  may  be  overcome  and  negatived  com- 
pictely  by  this  cohesive  attraction,  and  no  escape  of  particles  in  the  vaporous  form 
be  permitted. 

This  supposition  is  confonnable  with  the  views  of  corpuscular  philosophy  which 
were  entertained  by  Laplace.  According  to  that  profound  philosopher,  the  form  of 
aggregation  which  a  body  affects  depends  upon  the  mutual  relation  of  three  forces: 
1.  The  attraction  of  each  particle  for  the  other  particles  which  surround  it,  which 
induces  them  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  each  other.  2.  The  attraction  of 
each  particle  for  the  heat  which  surrounds  the  other  particles  in  its  neighbourhood. 
3.  The  repulsion  between  the  heat  which  surrounds  each  particle,  and  that  which 
surrounds  the  neighbouring  particles — a  force  which  tends  to  disunite  the  parladea 
of  bodies.  When  the  first  of  these  forces  prevails,  the  body  is  solid ;  if  the  quantity 
of  heat  augments,  the  second  force  becomes  dominant,  the  particles  then  move 
among  eacli  other  with  facility,  and  the  body  is  liquid.  While  this  ia  the  case,  the 
particles  are  still  retained  by  the  attraction  for  the  neighbouring  heat,  within  the 
limits  of  the  space  which  the  body  formerly  occupied,  except  at  the  surface,  where 
the  heat  separates  them,  that  is  to  say,  occasions  evaporation,  till  the  influence  of 
some  pressure  prevents  the  separation  from  being  effected.  When  the  heat  increases 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  reciprocal  repulsive  force  prevails  over  the  attraction  of  the 
particles  for  one  another,  they  disperse  in  all  directions,  as  long  as  they  meet  no 
obstacle,  and  the  body  assumes  the  gaseous  form.  Berzelius  adds  the  reflection,  that 
if,  in  that  gaseous  state  into  which  Cagnard  do  la  Tour  reduced  some  volatile  liquids, 
the  pressure  does  not  correspond  with  the  result  of  calcuktion,  that  difference  may 
depend  on  this :  that,  as  the  particles  have  not  an  opportunity  to  recede  much,  the 
.two  first  forces  continue  always  to  act,  Md  oppose  the  tension  of  the  gas,  which  does 
not  establish  itself  in  all  its  power  unless  when  the  particles  are  so  distant  from 
each  other  as  to  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  these  forces.  (Traits  da 
Chimie,  par  J.  J.  Berzelius,  t.  i.  p.  85). 
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Permanent  gases,  such  as  atmoapherio  air,  nnqnestionably  owe  their  claatio  state 
to  the  possession  of  latent  heat.  But  the  theory  of  the  similar  constitution  of  gases 
and  vapours,  although  supported  hy  strong  analogies,  was  not  generally  adopted  by 
cheniiaU,  till  it  was  experimentally  confirmed  hy  Faraday,  who  first  liquefied  several 
of  the  gases.  (Philosophieal  Transactions,  1823,  pp.  160,  189 ;  and  1845,  p.  155), 
Hia  method  was  to  generate  the  gas  in  one  end  of  a  strong  glass  tnbe,  bent  in  the 
middle,  aa  represented  {fig.  35);  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  The  gas  accumulating  in  a  con- 
fined space,  comes  to  exert  a  prodigious  pressure  ; 
an  efiect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas 
itself  condenses  into  a  liquid  in  the  end  of  the 
tube  most  remote  from  the  materials,  which  is 
kept  cool  with  that  view.  Considerable  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  operator 
in  conducting  such  experiments,  from  the  bursting  of  the  glass  tubes,  and  tbe  face 
ought  always  to  be  protected  by  a  wire-gauze  mask  from  the  efleeta  of  an  explosion. 
The  names  of  the  gases  which  were  liquefied  in  this  manner,  are  sulphurous  acid, 
cyanogen,  chlorine,  ammoniacal  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  and  nitrous  oxide ;  which  required  a  degree  of  pressure  varying,  in  the  different 
gases,  from  two  atmospheres,  in  the  first  mentioned,  to  fifty  atmospheres,  in  tbe  last 
mentioned  gas,  at  tbe  temperature  of  45°.  The  liquefaction  of  several  of  these 
gases  has  since  been  effected  by  the  application  of  cold  alone,  without  compression. 
The  principle  of  Faraday's  condensmg  tube  baa  been  embodied  in  the  machine  of 
Thilorier  for  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Annalea  de  Chimle,  &c.  1835 
Ix.  427,  432).  It  conasts  (fig.  36)  of  two  similar  cylindrical  vessels  of  wrought 
iron,  made  exceedingly  strong,  of  the  capacity  of  about  three-fourths  of  a 
gallon,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  peculiarly  constructed  stopcock,  being  a 
spherical  plug  of  lead  on  a  spindle  which  can  be  screwed  down,  by  turning  the 
handle  above,  into  a  spherical  cavity  of  brass-work,  having  at  its  base  a  tubular 
opening  into  the  cylinder,  which  is  thus  closed.  There  is  also  a  connecting  tube  of 
copper,  tbe  ends  of  whicb  can  be  attached  by  screws  to  the  discharging  orifices  of 
the  stopcocks,  so  aa  to  unite  tbe  two  cylinders  when  necessary.     The  stopcock  being 
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removed  from  one  of  the  cylinders  a,  whicli  is  called  the  generator,  a  charge  is  in 
troduced,  consisting  of  two  pounds  of  pulverulent  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  three 
pou»ds  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  90°.  After  stirring  these  well  together  with 
a  wooden  rod,  a  quantity  amounting  to  one  pound  three  ounces  of  undiluted  oil  of 
vitriol  is  added,  the  latter  being  contained  in  a  long  cylindrical  vessel  of  brass,  sufB- 
ciently  narrow  to  enter  the  generator,  into  which  it  is  carefully  let  down  hy  a  hook 
without  spilling.  The  stopcock  being  now  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  generator, 
and  firmly  screwed  down  upon  it,  with  the  intervention  of  a  leaden  washer,  the 
generator  is  turned  round  upon  its  supporting  pivots,  so  as  completely  to  invert  it;  ■ 
the  brass  measure  within  is  thus  canted  over,  and  the  acid  which  it  contained  mised 
with  the  solution  of  soda.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  salt,  which  amounts  to  half  its 
weight,  is  thus  disengaged,  and  accumulates  with  great  elastic  force  in  the  vacant 
part  of  the  generator.  The  charge  of  gas  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  large 
cylinder,  which  is  used  as  a  receiver,  by  attaching  it  to  the  generator  by  tlM  con- 
necting tube,  and  after  the  lapse  of  five  minutes,  opening  the  stopcocks  of  both.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  a  woollen  case  or  bag  about  the  receiver,  to  hold  fragments  of 
ice  for  cooling  it.  The  cylinders  may  again  be  separated,  after  shutting  the  stop- 
cocks, and  the  same  operations  repeated.  After  two  or  three  charges  of  gas  are 
conveyed  into  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  becomes  sufficient  to  liquefy 
the  gas ;  and  after  five  or  sis  charges  the  receiver  may  contain  several  pints  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid.  The  receiver  being  finally  detached  is  set  a^de,  and  the  liquid  it 
contains  preserved  for  use. 

When  this  highly  volatile  liquid  ia  allowed  to  escape  into  air  it  evaporates  so 
readily  that  one  portion  is  instantly  resolved  into  gas,  and  another  portion  is  cooled 
so  low  by  the  heat  thus  abstracted  as  to  freeze.  From  the  stopcock  of  the  receiver, 
a  small  tube,  shown  in  the  figure,  descends  to  near  the  bottom  and  dips  into  the 
liquid ;  so  that  upon  opening  the  former  it  is  the  liquid,  and  not  gaseous  earbonio 
acid,  which  escapes,  A  nozzle,  being  applied  to  the  receiver,  the  stream  of  liquid 
is  directed  info  a  small  cylindrical  bos  of  thin  copper,  with  hollow  wooden  han- 
dles, which  is  soon  filled  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  substance 
like  snow,  or  more  doseiy  resembling  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  from  its  opacity 
and  entire  want  of  crystallization. 

Solid  carbonic  acid  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  may,  therefore,  he  handled 
without  injury,  although  its  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  so  low  as  — 100°  C,  or 

148°  Fahr. ;  and  afco  preserved  in  the  air  for  hours,  if  a  considerable  mass  of  it 

in  a  glass  vessel  be  placed  within  another  similar  and  larger  glass  vessel,  with  any 
non-conducting  material  between  them.  When  applied  to  produce  cold,  in  order 
to  dve  it  contact  thCBolid  carbonic  acid  is  mised  with  a  little  ether,  with  which  it 
unites  and  forms  a  soft  semifluid  mass  like  half  melted  snow,  capable  of  abstracting 
heat  and  evaporating  rapidly,  by  means  of  which  mercury  can  be  frozen  in  large 
quantities,  and  an  dcohol  thermometer  sunk  in  the  open  air  so  low  as  — 135° 
(Thilorier).  The  apparatus  of  Thilorier  forms  Ijus  an  invaluable  cold-producing 
machine.  ,       ,    .  i    u 

Mr.  Faraday  has  since  produced  a  stiH  lower  degree  of  cold  hy  placmg  a  batti 
of  Thilorier's  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  from  which  the  air  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  were  rapidly  removed.  The 
bath  consisted  of  an  earthenware  dish  of  the  capacity  of  four  cubic  inches  or  more, 
which  was  fitted  into  a  similar  dish  somewhat  larger,  with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry 
flannel  intervening ;  with  the  misture  in  the  inner  dish  such  a  bath  lasted  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  retaining  solid  carbonic  acid  the  whole  time.  An  alcohol  thermo- 
meter phtced  in  the  bath,  merely  covered  with  paper,  fell  to  — 106° ;  and  in  the 
air-pump  receiver,  exhausted  tn  within  1-2  inch  mercury  of  a  vacuum,  the  thermo- 
meter  fell  to  —166° ;  or  a  cold  of  60  degrees  additional  was  produced  by  promot- 
ing the  evaporation  in  this  manner.  At  this  low  temperature  fie  solid  earbonio 
acid  mired  with  ether,  was  not  more  volatile  than  water  at  the  temperature  of  86°, 
or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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By  eomTDining  this  estreme  cooling  power  with  the  effect  of  moehanioal  pressure 
Mpoa  gaaes,  seyeral  most  interesting  results  were  obtained.  To  produce  the  pres- 
sure, Mr.  Faraday  employed  two  condensing  syringes,  fixed  to  a  tabic,  the  first 
having  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  second  a  piston  of  only  half  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  and  these  were  so  associated  by  a  connecting  pipe,  that  the  first  pump 
forced  the  gas  into  and  through  the  valves  of  the  second,  and  then  the  second  could 
be  employed  to  throw  forw^  this  gas,  already  condensed  to  fen  or  twenty  atmo- 
spheres, into  its  final  recipient,  the  condensing  tube,  at  a  muoh  higher  pressure. 

The  condensing  tubes  were  of  green  bottle-glass,  being  from  Jth  to  }th 
of  an  inch  external  diameter,  and  from  ^'^d  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thick-  ^^°-  ^'^■ 
ness.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  about  nine  and  eleven  inches  in  length  : 
one,  in  form  of  an  inverted  syphon  (fig.  37),  could  have  the  bend  cooled 
by  immersion  into  a  eold  bath,  and  the  other,  horizontal  (fig,  38),  having 
a  curve  downward  near 

one  end  to  be  cooled  in  ^">-  ^^■ 

the  same  manner.  Into 

the  longest  leg  of  the  ^^)  ^=^  /j,^^^^^^ 

eyphon  tube,  and  the  ^^=i^^^ 

straight  part  of  the  ho-  ^ 

riaontal  tube,  minute  pressure  gauges  were  infr>duted  when  required    H 
The  caps,  stopcocks,  and  connectors,  were  attached  to  the  tubes  bj  com    fl        I 
mon  cement,'  and  the  screw  jomts  made  tight  by  leaden  washers  II       \\ 

With  the  apparatus  descnbei,  oletiant  gas,  whieh  had  not  previously  ^^=^ 
been  liquefied,  was  condensed  into  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,,  but  did  not  become 
solid  at  the  lowest  temperature  The  tension  of  ita  vapour  was  4  0  atmospheres  at 
—105°,  and  26-9  atmospheres  at  0°  Fahr  ,  but  Mr  Faraday  is  doubtful  whether 
the^  condensed  fluid  can  be  considered  as  one  uniform  body,  Hydnodic  acid  gas, 
whieh  is  easily  liquefied,  having  a  tension  of  2'9  atmospheres  only  at  0°  Fahr.,  was 
found  to  freeze  at  — 60°,  and  to  form  a  clear,  colourless  solid,  resembling  iee.  Hy- 
drobromic  acid  became  a  solid  crystalline  body  at  — 124°.  Fluosilieic  acid  gas 
liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  about  9  atmospheres,  at  about  160°  below  zero,  and 
was  then  clear,  transparent,  colourless,  and  very  fluid,  like  hot  ether ;  it  did  not 
freeze  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  could  be  submitted ;  it  has  since  been  solidi- 
fied by  M.  Natterer.  The  results  obtained  with  fluoboric  acid  were  similar.  Phos- 
pturetted  hydrogen,  subjected  to  high  pressure,  was  condensed  into  a  eolourleaa 
Hqnid  by  the  most  intense  degree  of  cold  attainable,  but  was  not  solidified  by  any 
temperature  applied. 

Of  gaseous  bodies  previously  condensed,  hydrochloric  acid  did  not  freeze  at 
the  lowest  attainable  temperature ;  the  tension  of  its  vapour  was  1  8  atmospheres  at 
.  —100°,  1504  atmospheres  at  0°,  26-20  atmospheres  at  32°,  and  SO  67  atmospheres 
.at  40°.  Sulphurous  acid  became  a  crystalline,  tjansparent,  and  colourless  solid 
body  at  — 105°  ]  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  liquid  sulphurous  was  0-726  atmo- 
spheres at  0°  Fahr.,  1-53  atmospheres  at  32°,  2  atmospheres  at  46°-5,  3  atmo- 
spheres at  68°,  4  atmospheres  at  85°,  5  atmospheres  at  98°,  and  6  atmospheres 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  solidified  at  — 122°,  forming  a  white  crystalline  trans- 
lucent substance,  more  like  nitrate  of  ammonia  solidified  from  the  melted  state,  or 
camphor,  than  ice.  The  pressure  of  the  vapour  from  the  solid  is  not  more,  pro- 
bably, than  0-8  of  an  atmosphere,  so  that  the  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air 
would  not  solidify  as  carbonic  aeid  docs.  The  tension  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
vapour  was  1-02  atmosphere  at  —100°,  2  atmospheres  at — 58°,  6'1  atmospheres 
at  0°,  9-94  atmospheres  at  30°,  and  14-6  atmospheres  at  52°,  which  form  a  pro- 
gression considerably  different  from  that  of  water  or  carbonic  acid. 

'  Five  parts  of  resin,  one  part  of  jellow  beos'-wai,  and  one  port  of  red  oehre,  by  weight. 
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Mr.  FaraiJay  observed,  that  when  carbonic  aeid  is  melted  and  reaolidiEed  by  a 
bath  of  low  temperature,  it  appears  as  a  clear  transparent  crystalline  colourless  body, 
like  ice.  It  meits  at  —70"  or  —72°,  and  the  solid  carbonic  acid  ia  heavier  than 
the  liquid  bathing  it.  The  solid  or  liquid  carbonic  acid,  at  this  temperature,  has  a 
pressure  of  5'33  atmospheres.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
when  allowed  to  escape  into  air,  exerting  only  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  freezes 
a  part  of  itself  by  the  evaporation  of  another  part.  The  following  are  the  pressures 
of  the  vapours  of  carbonic  acid  which  Mr.  Faraday  has  obtained :  — 


OAKBONIO  ACID   VAPOUR. 

ir.                                  Tension  in       Temp.  Fahr. 
Atmospherea. 

Tension  in 

21-48 

26-82 

29-09 

33-15 

I5-45' 

32    

S8.50 

Nitrous  oxide  was  obtained  solid,  as  a  beautiful  clear  cryalalline  colourless  body, 
by  a  temperature  estimated  at  about  — 150°,  when  the  pressure  of  its  vapour  was 
less  than  one  atmosphere.  Mr.  Faraday  believes  that  liquid  nitrous  oxide  may  bo 
used  instead  of  carbonic  acid,  to  produce  degrees  of  cold  far  below  those  which  the 
latter  body  can  suf^ly.  This  idea  was  verified  by  M.  Natterer,  who  has  liquefied 
nitrons  oxide,  and  several  other  gases,  by  mechanical  compression.  He  found  that 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  may  be  mixed  with  sulpharet  of  carbon  in  all  proportions,  and 
on  placing  a  mixture  of  these  two  liquids  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  he  saw 
an  alcohol  thermometer  fall  to  —140=  C,  or  —220°  Fahr. ;  at  this  extremely  low 
temperature  neither  chlorine  nor  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  lost  its  fluidity.  He  also 
succeeded  in  freeing  liquid  fluosilicio  acid  by  the  same  means  (Poggendorff's  Aa- 
nalen,  t.  xii.  p.  132:  and  Liebig's  Annalen,  t.  liv.  p.  254).  The  tension  of  ila 
vapour  was  observed  by  Fa-aday  to  be,  atmosphere  at  — 125°,  19-34,  atmospheres  at 
0°,  and  334  atmospheres  at  35°. 

Liquid  cyanogen,  when  cooled,  becomes  a  transparent  crystalline  solid,  as  Bussy 
and  Bunsen  had  previously  observed,'  which  liquefies  at  — 30°.  The  tension  of  its 
vapour  was  125  atmospheres  at  0°,  237  atmospheres  at  32°,  and  6-9  atmospheres 
at  63°. 

Ammonia  formed  a  white,  translucent,  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  — 103°.  The 
denaty  of  the  liquid  was  0-731  at  60° ;  its  tension  2-48  atmospheres  at  0°,  4-44 
atmospheres  at  32°,  and  6,9  atmospheres  at  60°. 

Arsenietted  hydrogen,  which  was  liquefied  by  Dumas  and  Soubeiran,  did  not 
solidify  at  —166°.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  was  0-94  atmospheres  at  —75°, 
5-21  atmospheres  at  0°,  895  atmospheres  at  32°,  and  1319  atmospheres  at  60°.  _ 

The  following  gases  showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction  when  cooled  by  the  carbonic 
acid  bath  in  vacuo,  at  the  pressure  expressed : — 

Atmaap1ier«B. 

Hydrogen  at ■ 27 

Oxygen...  '^"■^ 


rogen... 


..60 


Kitrio  oxide 

Cnrtionic  oiide *5J 

CoilgiiB " 

Several  gases  were  submitted  by  M.  G.  Aim6  to  sUll  higher  pressures,  rising  for 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  220  atmospheres,  by  immersion  in  the  depths  of  the 

e  gases,  e«e  BiblioUi^que  Tfrnver- 
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sea,  where  the  results  under  pressure  could  not  be  observed  (Annales  de  Cliinjie, 
Sic.  1843,  3d  aer.  t.  viii.  p.  275).  Most  of  them  were  dimioished  in  bulk  in  a  ratio 
greatly  esoeediug  the  pressure;  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  often  the  case  whilst 
the  substance  retains  the  gaseous  form.  No  sufficient  evidence  of  the  liquefaction 
of  any  of  the  gases  just  enumerated  has  yet  been  produced.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  At  the  lowest  temperatures  attainable,  alcohol,  ether, 
sulphnret  of  carbon,  chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  chlorine,  also  retained  the  liquid 

Sir  H.  Davy  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  prodigious  elastic  force  of  the  liquid 
gases  might  be  used  as  a  moving  power.  But  supposing  the  application  practicable, 
it  may  be  doubted,  from  what  we  know  of  the  constancy  of  the  united  sum  of  the 
latent  and  sensible  heat  of  high  pressure  steam,  whether  any  saving  of  heat  would 
be  effected  by  such  an  application  of  the  vapours  of  these  fluids. 

All  gases  whatever  are  absorbed  and  condensed  by  water  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  which  case  they  certainly  assume  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity  con- 
densed is  widely  different  in  the  different  gases;  and  in  the  same  gaa  the  quantity 
condensed  depends  upon  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subject,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  absorbing  wafer.  Dr.  Henry  proved  that  with  carbonic  acid  gas  the 
volume  absorbed  by  water  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  ia 
subject.  Hence,  we  double  the  weight  or  quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  by  subjecting 
it,  in  contact  with  water,  to  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres;  and  this  practice  is 
adopted  in  impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid,  to  make  soda-water.  The  colder 
the  water,  the  greater  also  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed. 

In  the  physical  theory  of  gases,  they  are  assumed  to  be  expansible  to  an  indefinite 
estent,  in  the  proportion  that  pressure  upon  them  is  diminished,  and  to  be  con- 
tractible  under  increased  pressure  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  compressing  force  — 
the  well-known  law  of  Mariotte.  The  hulk  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  found 
rigidly  to  correspond  with  this  law,  when  it  was  expanded  to  300  volumes,  and  also 
when  compressed  into  l-25th  of  its  primary  volume.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  law  holds  with  absolute  accuracy,  in  the  case  of  a  gas  either  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rarefaction,  or  of  the  greatest  density.  Thus  atmospheric  air  does  not 
appear  to  be  indefinitely  expansible,  as  the  law  of  Mariotte  would  require ;  for  there 
is  certainly  a  Hmit  to  the  earth's  gaseous  atmosphere,  and  it  docs  not  espand  into  all 
space.  Dr.  WolJaston  supposed  that  the  material  particles  of  air  are  not  indefinitely 
minute,  but  have  a  certain  magnitude  and  weight.  These  particles  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  mutual  repulsion,  as  is  always  the  case  in  gaseous  bodies, 
and,  therefore,  tend  to  separate  from  each  other;  but  as  this  repulsive  force  dimi- 
nishes as  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  each  other  increases,  Dr.  Wollastou 
imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  individual  particles  might  come  at  last  ta  balance 
it,  and  thus  prevent  their  further  divergence.  On  this  view,  which  is  probable  on 
other  grounds,  the  expansion  of  a  gas,  caused  by  the  removal  of  pressure,  will  cease 
at  a  particular  point  of  rarefaction,  and  the  gas  not  expanding  farther,  will  come  to 
have  an  upper  surface,  like  a  liquid.  The  earth's  atmosphere  has  probably  an  esacC 
limit,  and  true  suriace. 

The  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  in  gases  under  a  greater  pressure  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  distinctly  obsen-ed  in  the  more  liqucfiable  gases. 
Thus,  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  found  that  sulphurous  acid  gas  diminisbes, 
under  increased  pressure,  more  rapidly  than  common  air.  The  volumes  of  atmi>. 
spheric  air  and  of  the  gas  were  equal  at  the  following  pressures : — 

Pressure  upon  air  in  Pressure  upon  sulphuroujf 

atmospheres.  gas  in  atmospheres. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  less  pressure  always  suffices  to  reduce  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  to  the  same  bulk  than  is  recjuired  by  air.  If  tiie  pressure  upon  the  air  and  gas 
were  made  equal,  then  the  gas  would  he  compressed  into  les3  bulk  than  the  air,  and 
deviate  from  the  law  of  Mariotte.  Despreta  observed  an  equally  conspicuous  devia- 
tion from  this  law  under  increasing  pressures,  in  several  other  gases,  particularly 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  which  are  all  easily  liquefied. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  partial  hquefaction  of  the  gases 
occurs  under  the  pressure  applied  to  them  in  such  experiments.  They  remain 
entirely  gaseous,  and  their  superior  compressibility  must  be  referred  to  a  law  of 
their  constitution.  It  is  the  phenomenon  be^nning  toshow  itself  in  a  gas  uader 
moderate  pressure,  which  was  obscn'ed  in  all  its  excess  by  Cagnard  de  la  Tour,  in 
the  vapours  confined  by  him  under  great  pressure  (page  68). 

Those  gases  which  exhibit  this  deviation  must  occupy  less  bulU  than  they  ought 
to  do  under  the  pressure-'of  the  atmosphere  itself;  which  may  be  the  reason  wby 
the  liqueflable  gases  are  generally  found  by  experiment  specifically  heavier  than  they 
ought  by  theory  to  be. 

M.  Kegnault  accorfingly  finds,  that  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under  more 
feeble  pressures  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  deviates  from  the  law  of 
Mariotte  in  a  marked  manner;  while  it  appears  to  follow  that  law  when  heated  to 
212°  under  more  feeble  pressures  than  that  of  tht)  atmosphere. 

The  density  of  carbonic  acid  at  33°  (air  =  1000)  was ; — 

Under  the  proaaure  of  760  millimetera  (SO  inches)..  1629.10 

874.13 1528.65 

224,17 1621.45 

The  density  of  the  gas  at  212°  (that  of  m  at  the  same  temperature  being  1000) 

Dniler  the  nressure  of  760  millimetera  [30  iDohes)..  1524.13 
838.39 1524.10 

The  theoretical  density  of  carbonic  acid,  calculated  in  a  manner  which  shall  be 
afterwards  explamed,  and  taldng  for  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  the  number  6,  is 
1520.24 ;  to  which  the  numbers  for  the  density  of  the  gas  under  greatly  reduced 
pressures  appear  to  be  converging.  M.  Regnault  verified  at  the  same  time  the 
exactness  of  the  law  of  Mariotte  for  atmospheric  air.  (Annales  de  Ch.,  xiv.  227, 
and  234). 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  features  which  gases  exhibit  m  reiatiOQ  to  pressure 
and  temperature..  These  properties  aro  independent  of  the  specific  weights  of  the 
gases,  which  are  very  different  in  the  various  members  of  the  clas«,  and_  they  are 
but  little  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  particular  sutetance  or  material  which 
exists  in  the  gaseous  form.  But  when  gases  difi'ering  in  composition  are  presented 
to  each  other,  a  new  property  of  the  gaseous  state  is  devehaped,  namely,  the  forcible 
disposition  of  dissimilar  gases  to  intermix,  or  to  diffuse  themselves  through  each 
other.  This  is  a  property  whieh  interferes  in  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  and  is 
no  less  characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state  than  any  we  have  considered.  It  appeara 
in  the  spontaneous  diffusion  of  gases  through  each  other,  and  in  the  difiusion  of 
vapours  into  gases,  or  the  ascent  of  vapours  from  volatile  bodies  into  air  and  other 
gases,  of  which  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water  into  the  air  is  an  instance. 
Belated  closely  to  this  subject,  and  preliminaiy  to  its  consideration,  is  the  passage 
of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum,  through  a  small  aperture,  which  takes  place  with 
different  degrees  of  facility;  with  their  rates  of  transmission  by  capillary  tubes. 
The  whole  may  be  briefly  treated  under  the  heads  of,  (1)  Effusion  of  gases  (their 
pouring  out),  by  which  I  express  their  passage  into  a  vacuum  by  a  small  aperture  in 
a  thin  plate  ;  (2)  Transpiration  of  gases,  or  their  passage  through  tubes  of  fine  bora 
of  greater  or  less  length;  (3)  The  diffusion  of  gases;  and  (4)  Evaporation  m  air. 
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■The  sperafio  weights,  or  weights  of  an  equal  measure,  of  the  different  gasca  vary 
exceedingly.  The  numbers  representing  these  weights  are  always  referred  to  tlie 
weight  of  a  gas,  generally  air,  as  1  or  1000,  instead  of  water,  which  is  the  standard 
comparison  for  liquids  and  solids.  The  operation  of  taking  the  specifio  gravity  of  a 
gas  is  simple  in  principle,  hut  the  accurate  eseeution  of  it  is  attended  with  great  prac- 
tical difficulties.  A  light  glass  globe  g  (fig.  39) 
from  50  to  100  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  is  weighed 
full  of  air,  then  exhausted  by  an  air-pump  and 
weighed  empty,  the  loss  being  taken  as  the  weight 
of  its  volume  of  air.  It  is  then,  in  ita  exhausted 
Btat«,  united  with  a  bell-jar  c,  containing  tiie  gas 
to  be  weighed  and  standing  over  a  mercurial 
trough,  by  a  union  screw  between  the  stopcocks  d 
and  e  of  the  two  vessels ;  and  filled  with  the  gas, 
which  rushes  from  the  jar  to  the  vacuous  globe  oi 
opening  both  stopcocks.  A  supply  of  gas  is  con^ 
veyed  to  the  jar  by  the  bent  tube  b,  after  bemg 
deprived  of  moisture  by  passing  through  a  drying  , 
tube  a,  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  globe  is  again  weighed  when  full  of  gas  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, and  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  gas  obtained  by  deducting  tho  weight 
of  the  vacuous  globe.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  calculated  by  the  proportion,  as 
the  weight  of  air  first  found,  to  the  weight  of  gas,  so  1.000  (density  of  air),  to  a 
number  which  expresses  the  density  of  the  gas  required.  MBI,  Dumas  and  Bous- 
singault,  in  their  late  careful  observations  of  the  density  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  employed  a  capacious  glass  globe,  of  which  the  cubic  contents  were  first 
ascertained  by  measuring  in  an  accorato  manner  the  volume  of  water  required  to  fill 
it  (Annates  de  Chimie,  3d  s^r.  viii.  201).  In  the  refined  experiments  of  M.  Eegnanlt, 
lately  published,  a  light  glass  balloon  of  about  ten  litres  or  616  cubic  inches  in 
capaci^,  was  employed  as  the  weighing  globe.  It  was  counterpoised,  when  weighed, 
by  a  similar  globe  formed  of  the  same  glass;  by  which  arrangement  numerous  and 
BOmewhat  uncertain  corrections  for  variations  in  the  density,  temperature,  and  hygro- 
mefcric  state  of  the  lur,  during  the  continuance  of  an  esperiment,  the  film  of  moisture 
which  adheres  to  glass,  and  the  displacement  of  air  by  the  solid  materials  of  the 
baUoon,  were  entireSy  avoided.     (Ibid.,  1845,  3d  sSr.  t.  iv.  211). 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  specific  gravity  of  those  gases  to  which  reference 
will  most  frequently  be  made,  air  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  in  the 
fiffst  table,  and  oxygen  in  the  second.  To  each  specific  gravity  is  added,  in  a  second 
column,  the  square  root  of  the  number,  and  Jn  a  third  column  1  divided  by  the 
square  root,  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  toot. 


TABLE  I. 

DENSITY  OP  OASES,  AIH 

=  1. 

..„.„. 

DSNS^lTT. 

SQUARE  HOOT. 

AWH«- 
EITt, 

0-97137 
l'I066a 

1-52901 
0-9712 
0-5549 
0-9712 
1-5261 
1-0405 
1-1793 
2-457S 

0-9856 
1-05I5 
0-2632 
1-2365 
1-9855 
0-7449 
0-9855 
1-2353 
1-0205 
1-0860 
1-5673 

1-0147 
0-9510 
3-7994 
0-8087 
1-0147 
1-3424 
1-0147 
0-8095 
0-9799 
0-9208 
0-6379 

Regnault. 
Calculated. 
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DESeiTT   OF  GASES,   OXYGEN  =:!. 


„.„. 

...,..„. 

rSoto^f 

1 
s(i¥AEK  noor. 

.„»,„. 

0-9038 
0-8785 
0-6626 
1-3830 
0-8750 
0-5000 
0-8750 
1-8750 
0-9375 
1-0025 
3-2129 

0-9507 
0-9373 
0-2502 
1-1760 
0-9354 
0-7071 
0-9354 
1-I705 
00682 
1-0308 
1-4876 

1-0518 
1-0669 
8-9968 
0-8503 
1'0691 
1.4142 

i-oeoi 

0-8545 
1-0328 
8-9701 
0-6722 

Eegnault. 
Calculated. 

Light  carburettedhjcirogea  CH^ 

Chlorine 

A  jar  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  is  kept  vacuous  by  cootinued  exhauation,  and 
a  measured  quantity  of  air,  or  any  other  gas,  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  tbo  vacuous 
jar  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  metallic  plate,  such  as  platinum  foil,  made 
by  a  fine  steel  point,  and  not  moro  than  l-300dth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  an 
imperfect  eshauation,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  flows  into  the 
jar  rapidly  increases  till  the  aspiration  power  or  degree  of  exhaustion  amounla  to 
about  one-third  of  an  atmosphere.  Higher  degrees  of  exhaustion  do  not  produce  a 
corresponding  increase  of  velocity,  and  the  difference  of  an  inch  of  the  mercurial 
coiumn  of  the  gauge  fcarometcr  scarcely  affects  the  rate  at  which  the  gaa  enters, 
when  the  vacuam  is  nearly  complete,  and  tbo  pressure  to  which  the  gaa  is  subject 
approaches  that  of  a  whole  atmosphere.  By  a  perforated  plate  such  as  described,  60 
cubic  inches  of  dry  air  entered  the  vacuous,  or  nearly  vacuous  air-pump  receiver,  in 
about  1000  seconds,  and  in  successive  esperimenta  the  time  of  passage  did  not  vary 
more  than  one  or  two  seconds. 

The  time  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  of  a  constant  volume  varied  in  the  different 
gases,  the  lightest  passing  in  the  shortest  time.  The  time  corresponded  very  closely 
for  each  gas  with  the  square  root  of  its  density.  Thus  the  square  root  of  the  density 
of  oxygen  being  1-0515,  and  that  of  air  1,  (Table  I.),  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
constant  volume  of  oxygen  was  observed  to  be  1-0519,  1-0519,  1-0506, 1-0502,  in 
esperiments  made  on  different  occasions,  the  time  of  passage  of  the  same  volume  of 
air  being  1.  Compared  with  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a  constant  volome  of  oxygen 
taken  as  1,  the  time  of  hydrogen  was  0-2631,  instead  of  0-25  (Table  IL);  the  time 
of  nitrogen  was  0-9365  and  0-9345,  instead  of  0-9373 ;  the  time  of  carbonic  oxide, 
of  which  the  theoretical  density  is  the  same  as  the  last  gas,  was  0-9345,  instead  of 
0.9354;  of  carburetted  hydrogen  0-7023,  instead  of  0-7071;  of  carbonic  acid 
1-1675,  instead  of  1-1705.  The  time  of  nitrous  oxide  was  always  the  same,  as 
nearly  as  eould  be  observed,  as  that  of  carbonic  acid;  while  these  two  gases  have 
the  same  specific  gravity.  For  gases  which  do  not  differ  greatly  from  air  in  specific 
gravfty,  the  times  correspond  so  closely  with  the  law,  that  the  densities  of  these 
gases,  it  appears,  might  bo  deduced  as  accurately  from  an  effusion  experiment  as  by 
actually  weighing  thom.  The  sensible  deviation  from  the  law  in  fie  times  of  both 
the  very  light  and  very  heavy  gases  can  be  shown  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tubularity 
of  the  aperture  ariang  from  the  unavoidable  thickness  of  the  metallic  plate. 

The  times  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  varying, 
then,  as  the  square  root  of  their  densities,  the  velocities  of  passage  will  consequently 
be  in  the  inverse  proportion,  or  as  1  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  gas.  This  is 
the  physical  law  of  the  passage  of  fluids  generally  under  pressure,  which  has  been 
long  established  for  liquids  of  different  densities  by  observation,  but  had  not  pre- 
viously received  an  experimental  verification  in  the  case  of  gases. 
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MktarGS  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions  were  found  to  have  tlie 
mean  rate  of  tlieir  con.tituent  gasei.  This  is  also  true  of  miitures  of  carbonic  add 
nitrons  ondo  and  carbonic  oxide,  witli  eaoh  otber  or  with  the  preceding  gases.  Bat 
hjdrogen  and  earbnr.tted  hydrogen  lose  more  or  less  of  their  peculiar  „te,  and  pass 
slower,  when  maed  with  other  gases.  Thus  the  lime  of  passage  of  ■  miituro  of 
equal  Tolumes  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen  is  0-7255 ;  instead  of  0'6315,  the  mean  of 
llio  limes,  1  and  0-2631,  of  those  gases  individually.  Supposing  the  rale  of  tho 
oxygen  m  the  miiture  to  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  alloration  lakes  place  on 

Sl%?T,"J  STS'^'  "t"  ""  ","'  °'  r""'<5'»  °'  ">•  Mrogen  la,  increas.! 
from  0-2631  to  0-4510,  or  been  nearly  doubled.  But  il  i,  ii  mklui.s  where  Ihe 
proportion  of  hydrogen  »  largo  compared  with  that  of  Ihe  other  ga.,  that  the  de- 
parture from  the  mean  velocity  is  most  conspicuous.  Thus  the  addition  of  half  a 
per  cent,  of  air  or  oxygen  laa  an  effect  in  retarding  the  pa»age  of  hydrogen  at  lea.1 
three  linies  greater  than  wh.t  il  should  prodnee  from  it.  greater  dcisily  by  ealcnla. 
Hon  Ihe  line  of  tie  effusion  of  hydrogen  thus  becomes  a  delicalo  lest  of  the 
punly  of  that  gas  Thi.  want  of  mechanical  equivalency  in  hydrogen  mixlnres  is 
exceedingly  remarkable,  being  a  markod  departure  from  Ihe  usual  uniformity  of 
gaseous  properties. 

TRANSPIRATION  OP  OASES. 

The  arrangemenl  oihibiled  (fig.  40),  was  adopted  in  examining  the  rale,  of  paaage 
of  different  gases  mlo  a  vacuum  through  a  capillary  tube.     The  gas  is  taken  frm  a 


0  ,  1.  ■   ^    1  bell-jar,  standing  over  the  water  of  a  pneumalio  trough,  and  paases 
trsl  by  a  ffeiiblo  tube  to  a  C-shaped  drying  tube  SIkd  with  fiagmenls  of  chloride 

01  calcium,  in  order  to  be  deprived  of  aqueous  vapour  before  entenn^  the  capillary 
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glass  tube  a.  The  last  ia  connected  bj  means  of  a  tube  of  block  tin  with  a  receiver 
on  the  plate  'of  an  air-pump,  provided  with  a  gauge  barometer  b,  as  represented. 
Gas  ia  allowed  to  enter  the  exhausted  receiver  by  tiie  capillary  tube,  and  the  time 
obaerved  wMoh  the  gauge  barometer  requires  to  faU  a  certain  number  of  inches  from 
the  admission  of  a,  constant  volume. 

It  is  found  that  for  a  tube  of  any  given  diameter,  the  times  of  passage  of  different 
gases  approximate  the  more  closely  to  tbeir  respective  times  of  effusion,  the  more 
the  tabe  is  shortened  and  made  to  approximate  to  an  aperture  in  a  thin  pbto. 
While,  OS  the  tube  is  elongated,  a  deviation  from  those  rates  is  observed,  which  is 
rapid  with  the  first  additions  in  length,  but  becomes  gradually  less ;  and,  finally, 
with  a  certain  length  of  tube,  the  gases  attain  ratea  of  which  the  relation  remains 
constant,  or  nearly  so,  for  any  farther  increase  of  length.  The  same  relation  ia 
velocity  between  the  different  gases  is  then  found  to  extend  also  through  a  con- 
siderable range  of  pressure,  as  from  one  to  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere. 

The  ultimate  rates  of  transpiration  differ  considerably  from  the  rates  of  effusion 
of  the  same  gases,  and  have  no  uniform  relation  to  their  density.  Of  all  the  gases 
tried,  oxygen  passes  with  least  velocity  through  a  capillary  tube.  The  time  of  pas- 
sage into  a  vacuum,  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  being  1, 
that  of  air  was  0.9010,  of  nitrogen  0.8704,  and  carbonic  oxide  0.8671.  The  trans- 
piration times  of  these  gases  approach  so  closely  to  their  specific  gravities,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Table  II.,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  transpiration  times  are  directly 
as  the  density  for  these  gases.  Nitiic  oxide  appears  to  coincide  in  transpiration  time 
with  nitrogen,  a]*hough  denser,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  being  the  mean 
between  the  densities  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  transpiration  time  of  car- 
bonic acid  approached  very  closely  to  0.75,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of  ozygca. 
Nitric  oside,  which  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  carbonic  acid,  coincides  perfectly 
with  that  gas  also  in  time  of  transpiration.  The  densities  of  these  two  gases  are  to 
that  of  oxygen  as  22  to  16,  but  tbeir  times  of  transpiration  are  to  the  tune  of  trans- 
piration of  oxygen,  as  12  to  16. 

The  transpiration  lime  of  hydrogen,  by  several  capillary  tubes,  varied  but  very 
little  from  0.44,  the  time  of  oxygen  being  1.  The  number  for  hydrogen  therefore 
approaches  0.4375,  which  is  7-16ths  of  the  oxygen  time.  The  time  of  light  ear- 
buretted  hydrogen  was  also  remarkably  constant  at  0.550  to  0.555;  which  approach, 
although  not  very  closely,  to  0.6625,  or  9-16tha  of  tiie  oxygen  time.  _  Olefiant  gas 
has  probably  sensibly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  but 
it  is  much  more  transpirable  than  these  gases;  the  transpiration  time  of  olefiant  gas 
being  found  so  low  as  0.512.  This  result  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  number 
for  olefiant  gas,  being  0.5,  or  one-half  the  time  of  oxygen;  for  the  gas  operated  upon 
was  found  always  to  contain  either  a  trace  of  a  heavy  hydrocarbon,  or  a  few  per  cent 
of  carbonic  oxide,  both  of  which  increase  the  time  of  transpiration.  Hydrogen  witii 
five  per  cent,  of  wr  wsa  less  rapidly  transpired  than  olefiant  gas,  the  time  of  that 
mixture  being  0.5237. 

The  transpiration  time  of  mixtures  of  the  following  gases  was  exactly  the  mean 
of  the  times  of  the  mixed  gases,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
nitrous  oside,  and  carbonic  acid;  but  the  transpu-ation  time  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bnretted  hydrogen,  particolarly  the  former,  is  greatiy  increased  when  these  gases  are 
in  a  state  of  mixture  with  each  other,  or  with  gases  of  the  former  class.  -Thus  the 
transpiration  time  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  0.9008, 
instead  of  0.72,  tiie  mean  time  of  ike  two  gases.  The  transpiration  time  of  hydrogen 
in  such  a  mixture  is  as  high  as  0.8016;  or,  its  transpiration  is  then  less  rapid  than 
that  of  pure  carbonic  acid.  ,         ,         i  -     ,r 

The  effusion  of  a  given  measure  of  air  into  a  vacuum  takes  place  always  in  the 
same  time,  whatever  may  be  its  density,  from  one-fourth  of  an  atmosphere  up  to  two 
atmospheres.  But  the  transpiration  of  air  of  different  densities  was  observed  to  take 
place  in  times  which  are  inversely  as  tiie  densities;  or,  the  denser  air  is,  the  more 
rapidly  is  a  given  volume  of  it  transpired.     Hence  the  transpiration  of  air  and  aU 
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gases  ia  greatly  affected  by  variations  of  the  barometer;  the  higher  the  barometer 
the  more  quickly  are  the  gasea  transpired.  The  difference  ia  this  respect  separates 
completely  the  phenomena  of  effusion  and  transpiration.  Nor  can  the  phenomena 
of  transpiration  he  an  effect  of  friction,  for  the  greater  the  density  of  air,  the  more 
ehould  its  passage  be  resisted  by  friction.  The  transpirability  of  a  gaa  appears  to  he 
&  constitutional  property,  lilie  its  density,  or  its  combining  volume ;  and  the  investi- 
gation ia  of  peculiar  interest  from  supplying  a  new  class  of  constants  for  the  gases, 
namely,  their  coef&cients  of  transpiration.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  different 
gases  were  further  observed  fo  be  the  same  through  a  fine  capillary  tube  of  copper 
of  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  a  mass  of  dry  stucco,  as  through  capillary  tube«  of  glass. 

BIFPUSION   OT"  GASES. 

When  a  light  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  they  do  not  exhibit  any 
tendency  to  separate  again,  on  standing  at  rest;  differing  in  this  respect  from  mixed 
liquids,  many  of  which  speedily  separate,  and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
densities,  the  lightest  uppermost,  and  the  heaviest  undermost — as  in  the  familiar 
example  of  oil  and  water,  unless  they  have  combined  together.  This  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  gases  has  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment.  Common 
air,  for  instance,  is  e^entially  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  differing  in  weight  in  the  pro- 
portion of  971  to  1105;  but  the  air  in  a  tall  close  tube  of  glass  several  feet  in  length, 
kept  upright  in  a  still  place,  has  been  found  sensibly  tho  same  in  composition  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  tube,  aff«r  a  lapse  of  months.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to 
im^ne  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  lur  differ  in  composition  from  the  lower;  or  that 
a  light  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  will  rise,  and  ultimately 
possess  the  higher  regions ;  —  suppositions  which  have  been  the  groundwork  of 
meteorological  theories  at  different  times. 

The  earliest  observations  we  possess  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr.  Priestley,  to 
whom  pneumatic  chemistry  stands  so  much  indebted.  Having  repeated  occasion  to 
transmit  a  gas  through  stoneware  tubes  surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  he  perceiced 
that  the  tubes  were  porous,  and  that  the  gas  escaped  outwards  into  the  fire;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the  tube,  although  the  gas  within 
the  tube  was  in  a  compressed  state. 

Dr.  Dalton,  however,  first  perceived  the  important  bearings  of  this  pro-  Fiq.  41. 
perty  of  aerial  bodies,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiry. 
He  discovered  that  any  two  gases,  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
exhibit  a  positive  tendency  to  mis  or  to  penetrate  through  each  other,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  their  weight.  Thus,  a  vessel  h,  contain- 
ing a  light  gas  (hydrogen),  being  pkced  above  a  vessel  c,  containing  a 
heavy  gas  (carbonic  acid),  and  the  two  gases  allowed  to  communicate  by  a  I 
narrow  tube,  as  represented  (fig.  41),  an  interchange  speedily  took  place 
of  a  portion  of  their  contents,  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  rela- 
tive position  would  Jiave  prevented.  Contrary  to  the  solicitation  of  g 
vity,  the  heavy  gas  continued  spontaneously  to  ascend,  and  the  liaht  gas 
to  descend,  till  in  a  few  hours  they  became  perfectly  mixed,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  gases  was  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  vessels.  I 
This  disposition  of  different  gases  to  intermix,  appeared  to  Dr.  Dalton  so 
decided  and  strong,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  different  gases  afforded 
no  resistance  to  each  other;  but  that  one  gas  spreads  or  expands  into  tho  | 
space  oeoupied  by  another  gas,  as  it  would  rush  into  a  vacuum.  At  least, 
that  the  resistance  which  the  particles  of  ono  gas  offer  to  those  of  another 
b  of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  to  be  compared  to  the  resistance  which  stones  in  tha 
channel  of  a  stream  oppose  to  the  flow  of  running  water.  Such  is  Dalton's  theory 
of  the  miscibility  of  the  gases.     (Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  V.) 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  I  found,  firat,  that  gases  diffuse  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  into  each  other,  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and  rapidity.     This  was  observed 
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by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse  from  a  bottle  into  the  air  tbrough  a  narrow  tahe, 
taking  care,  when  the  gaa  was  lighter  than  air,  that  it  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  vesee!,  and  when  heayier  from  the  upper  part,  so  that  it  had, 
on  no  occasion,  any  disposition  to  flow  out,  but  was  constrained  to  diffuse  in  oppo- 
Bition  to  the  effect  of  gravity.  The  result  was,  that  the  same  volume  of  different 
gasea  escapes  in  times  which  are  exceedingly  unequal,  but  have  a  relation  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  The  light  gases  diffuse  or  escape  most  rapidly  :  thus, 
hydrogen  escapes  five  times  quicker  than  carbonic  acid,  which  is  twenty-two  times 
heavier  than  that  gas.  Secondly,  in  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  gases,  the  most 
diffusive  gas  separates  from  the  other,  and  leaves  the  receiver  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tion. Hence,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  tendencies  of  mixed  gases  to  diffuse  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  of  gases  may  be  effected. 
The  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  diffuse  for  a  certain  time  into  a  confined  gaseous  or 
vaporous  atmosphere,  of  such  a  kind  as  may  afterwards  be  condensed  or  absorbed 
with  facility.     (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  New  Series,  Vol.  V.) 

But  the  nature  of  the  process  of  diffusion  is  best  illustrated  when  the  gases  com- 
municate with  each  other  through  minute  pores  or  apertures  of  insensible  magnitude. 

A  singular  observation  belonging  to  this  subject  was  made  by  Professor  Dobe- 
reiner,  of  Jena,  on  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  by  a  fissure  or  crack  in  glass  receivers. 
Having  occasion  to  collect  large  quantitiea  of  that  light  gaa,  be  had  accidentally 
made  use  of  a  jar  which  had  a  slight  fissure  in  it.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough  rose  into  this  jar  one  and  a  half  inches  in  twelve 
hours ;  and  that  after  twenty-four  hours  the  height  of  the  water  was  two  inches  two- 
thirds  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  During  the  experiment,  neither  the 
ijeight  of  the  barometer  nor  the  temperature  of  the  place  had  sensibly  altered. 
(Annales  do  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1825.)  He  ascrib^  the  phenomenon  to  capil- 
lary action,  and  supposed  that  hydrogen  only  is  attracted  by  the  fissures,  and  escapes 
through  them  on  account  of  the  extreme  sniallness  of  its  atoms.  It  is  unnecessary 
tJ3  esamine  this  explanation,  as  Dobereiner  did  not  observe  the  whole  phenomenon. 
On  repeating  the  experiment,  and  varying  the  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
hydrogen  never  escapes  outwards  by  the  fissure  without  a  certain  portion  of  air  pene- 
trating at  the  same  time  inwards,  amounting  to  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of 
the  volume'  of  the  hydrogen  which  leaves  the  receiver.  It  waa  found  by  an  instru- 
ment which  admits  of  much  greater  precision  than  the  fissured  jar,  that  when  hydro- 
gen gas  communicates  with*  air  through  such  a  chink,  the  air  and  hydrogen  exhibit 
a  powerful  disposition  to  exchange  places  with  each  other ;  a  particle  of  air,  how- 
ever, does  not  exchange  with  a  particle  of  hydrogen  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  of 
S.83  times  its  magnitude.  We  may  adopt  the  word  difasionrvolame,  to  express 
this  diversity  of  disposition  in  gases  to  interchange  particles,  and  say  that  the  difiii- 
sion-volume  of  air  being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas  is  3.83.  Now  every  gas  haa  a  dif- 
fusion-volume peculiar  to  itself,  and  depending  upon  its  specific  gravity.  Of  those 
gases  which  are  lighter  than  air,  the  diffiision-volume  is  greater  than  1,  and  of  those 
which  are  heavier,  the  diffusion-volume  is  less  than  1.  The^diffusion  volumesare, 
indeed,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  Hence  the  times 
of  the  effusion  and  diffusion  of  gases  follow  the  same  law.* 

Exact  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple  instrument,  which  may  be  called 
a  diffusion  tube,  and  which  is  constructed  as  follows.  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  is  selected,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
A  cylinder  of  wood,  somewhat  less  in  diameter,  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  at  cue  extre- 
mity, which  space  is  filled  with  a  paste  of  Pajis  plaster,  of  the  usual  consistence  for 
casta.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  plaster  sets,  and  on  withdrawing  the 
wooden  cylinder  the  tube  forms  a  receiver,  closed  by  an  immoveable  plate  of  stucco. 
In  the  wet  state,  the  stucco  is  air-tight ;  it  is  therefore  dried,  either  by  exposure  to 
the  air  for  a  day,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  temperature  of  200°  for  a  few  hours;  and  is 
thereafter  found  to  be  permeable  by  gases,  even  in  the  most  humid  atmosphere,  if 

•  [&e  Sa2>pU^>«t,  p.  )5I.] 
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not  poalively  wetted.  When  such  a  diffusion -tube,  sis  inches  in  length,  is  filled 
with  hydrogen  over  mercury,  the  diffusion,  or  eschanj 
commences  through  the  minute  pores  of  the  stucco, 
and  proceeds  with  bo  much  force  and  velocity,  that 
"irithin  three  minutes  the  mercury  attains  a  height 
in  the  receiver  of  more  than  two  inches  above  its 
level  in  the  trough ;  within  twenty  minutes,  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  escaped.  In  conducting 
such  experiments  over  water,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
wetting  the  stucco.  With  this  view,  before  filling 
the  diffusion-tube  with  hydrogen,  the  air  is  with- 
drawn by  placing  the  tabe  upon  the  short  limb  of 
an  empty  syphon  (see  figure  42),  which  does  not  "'\ 
reach,  but  comes  within  half  an  inch  of  the  stucco, 
and  then  sinking  the  instrument  in  the  water  trough, 
so  that  the  air  escapes  by  the  syphon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity,  which  is  noted.  The 
diffusion  tube  is  then  filled  up,  either  entirely  or  to 
a  certain  extent,  with  the  gas  to  be  diffused. 

The  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  when  hy- 
drogen  is  diffused,  forms  a  striking  experiment. 
But  ia  esperimenta  made  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  proportion  between  the  gas  diffused 
and  the  air  which  replaces  it,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  inequality  of  pressure,  by  placing  the 
diffusion  tube  in  a  jar  of  water  as  in  figure  43, 
and  filling  the  jar  with  water  in  proportion  as  it  rises  in 

In  this  instrument  we  may  substitute  many  other  porous  substances  for  the  stucco; 
but  few  of  them  answer  so  well.  Dry  and  sound  cork  ia  very  suitable,  but  permits 
the  diffusion  to  go  on  very  slowly,  not  being  suiSciently  porous;  so  do  thin  slips  of 
many  granular  foliated  minerals,  such  as  flexible  magnesian  limestone.  Charcoal, 
woods,  nnglazed  earthenware,  dry  bladder,  may  all  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  can  be  shown, "on  the  principles  of  pneumatics,  that  gases  should  rush  into  a 
vacuum  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  numbers  which  have  been  found  to 
espress  their  diffusion  volumes;  that  is,  with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gasses  has  on 
this  account  been  viewed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  S,  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Dalton'a  theory,  that  gases  are  inelastic  towards  each  other  (L.  Ed. 
and  D,,  Phil.  Mag,  3d  series,  iv.  321).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate 
result  in  diffusion  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Datton's  law,  but  there  are  certain 
drcumstances  which  maie  me  hesitate  in  adopting  it  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
phenomenon,  although  it  affords  a  covenient  mode  of  expressing  it.  1.  It  is  sup- 
posed, on  that  law,  that  when  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  the  hydrogen  expands  into  the  space  occupied  by  the 
air,  as  it  would  do  into  a  vacuum,  and  becomes  two  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  of  half 
density.  The  air,  on  the  other  hand,  expands  in  the  same  manner  into  the  space 
occupied  by  the  hydrogen,  so  as  to  become  two  cubic  feet  of  air  of  half  density. 
Now  if  the  gases  actually  expanded  through  each  other  in  this  manner,  cold  should 
be  produced,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  gases  should  fell  40  or  45  degrees. 
But  not  the  slightest  change  of  temperature  occurs  in  diffusion,  however  rapidly  the 
process  is  conducted.  2.  Although  the  ultimate' result  of  diffusion  is  always  in  con- 
formity with  Dalton's  law,  yet  the  diffusive  process  takes  place  in  differeQt_  gases 
with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Thus,  the  external  air  penetrates  mto  a 
diffusion  tube  with  velocities  denoted  by  the  following  numbers,  1277,  623,  302, 
according  as  the  diffusion  tube  ia  filliJd  with  hydrogen,  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with 
chlorine  gas.     Now,  if  the  air  were  rushing  into  a  vacuum  in  all  these  cases,  why 
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should  it  not  always  enter  it  with  the  samo  Telocity?  Something  more,  therefore, 
must  be  assuuied  than  that  gases  are  vacua  to  each  other,  io  order  to  explain  the 
whole  phenomena  ohserred  in  diffusion. 

Passage  of  gases  tkrottgk  membranes.  —  In  connesioa  with  diffusion,  the  passage 
of  gases  Uirough  humid  membranes  may  he  noticed.  If  a  hladder,  half  filled  with 
air,  with  its  mouth  tied,  be  passed  up  into  a  large  jar  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
standing  over  water,  the  bladder,  in  the  course  of  twenty- font-  hours,  becomes  greatly 
distended,  by  the  insinuation  of  the  carbonic  acid  through  its  snbstance,  and  may 
even  burst,  while  a  very  little  air  escapes  outwards  from  the  bladder.  But  this  is 
not  simple  diffusion.  The  result  depends  upon  two  circumstances :  first,  upon  car- 
bonic acid  being  a  gas  easily  liquefied  by  the  water  in  the  subslanoe  of  the  mem- 
brane,— the  carbonic  acid  penetrates  the  membrane  as  a  liquid ;  secondly,  this  liquid 
is  in  the  highest  degree  voktile,  and,  therefore,  evaporates  very  rapidly  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bladder  into  the  air  confined  in  it.  The  air  in  the  hladder 
comes  to  be  expanded  in  the  same  manner  as  if  ether  or  any  other  volatile  fluid  was 
admitted  into  it.  The  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Daiton  in  ila  simplest  form. 
Into  a  very  narrow  jar,  half  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  over  water,  he  admitted  a 
little  air.  The  air  and  gas  were  acddenfaljy  separated  by  a  water-bubble,  and  thus 
prevented  from  intermixing.  But  the  carbonic  gas  immediately  began  to  be  liquified 
by  the  film  of  water,  and  passing  through  it,  eraporated  into  the  air  below.  The 
air  was  in  this  way  gradually  expanded,  and  the  water-bnbble  ascended  in  the  tube. 
Here  the  particular  phenomenon  in  question  was  observed  to  fake  place,  but  without 
the  intervention  of  membrane.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  thinnest  film  of 
water  or  any  liquid  is  absolutely  impermeable  to  a  gas  as  such. 

In  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Faust,  and  others,  in  which  gases  passed 
through  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  gases  were  always  lique- 
fied in  that  substance,  and  penetrated  through  it  in  a  fluid  form.  Indeed,  few  bodies 
are  more  remarkable  than  caoufchonc  for  the  avidity  with  which  they  imbibe  various 
liquids.  The  absorption  of  ether,  of  naphtha,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  softening  the  sub- 
stance of  the  caoutchouc,  without  dissolving  it,  may  be  referred  to.  It  is  likewise 
always  thos^aaes  which  are  more  easily  liquified  by  cold  or  pressure  that  pass  most 
readily  through  both  caoutchouc  and  humid  membranes.  Dr.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  through  the 
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DIFrUSION  OF  VAPOURS  INTO  AIR,   OR  SPONTANEOUS   EVAPOKATION. 

Volatile  bodies,  such  as  water,  rise  info  air  as  well  as  into  a  vacuum,  and  obviously 
according  to  the  law  by  which  gases  diffuse  through  each  other.  Thus,  if  a  small 
quantity  of  the  volatile  liquid  etiier  be  conveyed  into  two  tali  jars  standing  over 
water,  one  half  filled  with  air,  and  the  other  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  air  and  hydrogen 
immediately  begin  to  expand,  from  the  ascent  of  the  ether-vapour  into  them,  and 
the  two  gases  in  the  end  have  their  volume  increased  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  hydrogen  gas  undergoes  this  expansion  in  half  the  time  that  the  air  requires; 
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that  is  to  say,  etlier-Tapour  follows  the  usual  law  of  diffusion  in  penetrating  more 
rapidly  through  the  lighter  gas. 

We  are  indebted  to  I>r.  Dalton  for  the  discovery  that  the  evaporation  of  water  has 
the  same  limit  in  air  as  in  a  vacuum.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of  vapour  from  a  vola- 
tile body  which  can  rise  into  a  confined  space,  ia  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  a 
vacuum,  or  be  already  filled  with  air  or  gas,  in  any  state  of  rarefaction  or  condensa- 
tion. The  vapour  rises,  and  adds  its  own  elastic  force,  such  as  it  exhibits  in  a 
vacuum,  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  other  gases  or  vapours  already  occupying  the  same 
space.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  quantity  of  any  vapour  rises  into 
a  vacuum  at  any  particular  temperature ;  —  the  same  quantity  rises  into  air.  Thus 
the  vapour  from  water,  which  rises  into  a  vacuum  at  80°,  depresses  the  mercurial 
column  one  inch,  or  its  tension  is  one-thirtieth  of  the  usual  tension  of  the  air. 
Now,  if  wafer  at  80°  be  admitted  into  dry  air,  it  wiU  increase  the  tension  of  that  air 
byl-30th,  if  the  air  be  confined;  orincrease  its  bulk  by  l-30th,  if  the  air  bo  allowed 
to  expand.  M.  Regnault  has,  indeed,  observed  that  the  tension  of  tha  vapour  of 
water  in  air,  and  in  pure  nitrogen  gas,  is  always  a  little  more  feeble  (2  or  3  per 
cent.)  than  in  a  vacuum  for  the  same  temperature,  (Annales  de  Ch.  et  Ph.,  sv.  137); 
from  which  may  be  inferred  the  eiistenco  of  some  physical  obstacle  to  the  fuU  difin- 
sion  of  vapours,  of  which  the  nature  is  at  present  unknown.  The  density  of  the 
vapour  of  water  in  wr  saturated  with  it  may  also  be  taken  as  the  same  as  it  has  been 
found  in  a  vacuum,  or  622  fair  ^=  1000),  M.  Regnault  having  observed  it  to  deviate 
not  more  than  one-hundredth  part  from  that  density,  at  ail  temperatures  between 
32=  and  72"  Fahr.  — (Ibid.,  p.  160). 

The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water  into  air  is  much  affected  by  three  circum- 
stances : — 1.  The  previous  state  of  dryness  of  the  air  —  for  a  certaia  fised  quantity 
only  of-  vapour  can  rise  into  iur,  as  much  as  into  the  same  space  if  vacuous;  aud  if 
a  portion  of  that  quantity  be  already  present,  so  much  the  less  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  air;  and  no  evaporation  whatever  takes  place  into  air  which  contains  this  fised 
quantity,  and  is  already  saturated  with  humidity,  2.  By  warmth  —  for  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  considerable  is  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  rises  into  any 
accessible  space.  Thus  water  emits  so  much  vapour  at  40°  as  expands  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  it  l-114th  part,  and  at  60°  as  much  aa  expands  air  l-57th  part,  or  double 
the  quantity  emitted  at  the  lower  temperature.  Hence,  humid  hot  air  contains  a 
much  greater  portion  of  moisture  than  humid  cold  air.  4.  The  evaporation  of 
wat^r  is  greatly  quickened  by  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  air  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  saturated;  and  hence  a  current  of  air  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  evapo- 
ration. 

When  air  saturated  with  humidity  at  a  high  temperature  is  cooled,  it  ceases  to  be 
able  to  sustain  the  large  portion  of  vapour  which  it  possesses,  and  the  excess  assumes 
the  liquid  form,  and  precipitates  in  drops.  Many  familiar  appearances  depend  upon 
the  coodcBsation  of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  When  a  glass  of  cold  water,  for 
instance,  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  is  often  quickly  covered  with  moisture. 
The  air  in  contact  with  the  glass  is  chilled,  and  its  power  to  retain  vapour  so  much 
reduced  as  to  occasion  it  to  deposit  a  portion  upon  the  cold  glass.  It  is  from  the 
same  cause  that  water  is  often  seen  in  the  morning  running  down  ia  streams  upon 
the  inside  of  the  glass  panes  of  bed-room  windows.  The  glass  has  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air,  and  hy  contact  cools  the  warm  and  humid  an-  of  the  apart- 
ment so  M  to  occasion  the  precipitation  of  its  moisture.  Hence  also,  when  a  warm 
thaw  follows  after  frost,  thick  stone  walls  which  continue  to  retain  their  low  tempe- 
rature are  covered  by  a  profusion  of  moisture. 

Hygrometers.  —  As  water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  however  low,  the  atmo  ■ 
sphere  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ever  entirely  destitute  of  moisture.  The  proportion 
present  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  other  circum- 
stances, but  is  generally  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  There  are  various 
means  by  which  the  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  indicated,  and  its  quantity  estimated, 
affording  principles  for  the  construction  of  different  hygroscopea  or  hygrometers. 
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1.  The  chemical  method  consists  in  passing  a,  known  measure  of  air  over  & 
highly  hygrometrie  substance,  such  aa  chloride  of  calcium,  contained  in  a  glass  tuhe, 
which  has  beea  weighed;  the  increase  of  weight  is  that  of  the  vapour  ahsorhed. 
The  experiment  aduiita  of  being  made  with  rigorous  accuracy,  but  is  seldom  had 
recourse  to,  except  to  cheek  other  methods  which  are  more  expeditious,  but  less 
certidn.' 

2.  Many  solid  substances  swell  on  imbibing  moisture,  and  contract  again  on  dry- 
ing ;  such  aa  wood,  parchment,  hair,  and  moat  dry  organic  substances.  The  hygro- 
meter of  Delue  consisted  of  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  whalebone,  which  in  expand- 
ing and  contracting  moved  an  index.  The  principle  of  thia  instrument  is  illustrated 
in  the  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone  cut  into  figures,  which  bend  and  crumple 
up* when  laid  upon  the  warm  hand.  Saussure  made  use  of  human  hair  boiled  in 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  a  hygrometrie  body,  and  it  appears  to  a 
than  any  other  substance  of  the  class.  Eegnault  does  not  make  any  esse 
in  the  construction  of  Sausaure,  bat  prefers  to  deprive  the  hairs  of  unctuous  matter 
by  leaving  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tube  filled  with  ether.  They  preserve  in 
this  way  all  their  tenacity,  and  acquire  at  the  same  time  nearly  as  much  sensibility 
as  if  they  had  been  prepared  by  an  alkali.  He  finds  that  each  instrument  must  be 
graduated  experimentally  by  placing  it  in  a  confined  space  with  air  kept  in  a  known 
state  of  humidity  by  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  several  degrees  of 
strength,  which  he  indicates,  and  supplies  tables  of  their  tension  at  different  tempe- 
ratures (Ann.  de  Ch.,  t  sv.  p.  173).  Of  this  instrument,  which  is  so  convenient  in 
a  great  many  circumstances,  he  speaks  more  highly  than  physicists  generally  of  late, 
but  at  the  same  time  remarks  that  it  requires  great  circumspection  in  the  observer, 
and  that  the  occasional  verification  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  the  solutions  first 
employed  in  graduating  it  is  indispensable. 

3.  The  degree  of  dryness  of  the  air  may  bo  judged 
.Fio.  44.  of  by  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.     Leslie  made  use  of 

his  differential  thermometer  as  a  hygrometer,  covering 
one  of  the  bulbs  with  muslin,  and  keeping  it  constantly 
moist  by  means  of  a  wet  thread  from  a  cup  of  water 
placed  near  it.  The  evaporation  of  the  moisture  cools 
the  ball,  and  occasions  the  air  in  it  to  contract.  This 
instrument  gives  useful  information  in  regard  to  the 
i-apidity  of  evaporation,  or  the  drying  power  of  the  air, 
but  does  not  indicate  directly  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  The  wet-bulh  hygromeler,  more  commonly 
used,  acts  on  the  sarao  principle,  but  consists  of  two 
similar  and  very  delicate  mercurial  thermometers,  the 
bulb  of  one  of  which  {a)  is  kept  constantly  moist,  while 
the  bulb  of  the  other  (6)  is  dry.  The  wet  thermometer 
djways  indicates  a  lower  temperature  than  the  dry  one, 
unless  when  the  air  JS  fully  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  no  evap  lat  on  from  the  moist  bulb  takes  place- 
In  raik  ng  an  observation,  the  instrument  is  f,cnerally 
placed  nit  m  absoluttly  still  air  but  lu  an  open  win- 
dow where  there  is  a  fclight  drought 

The  indications  of  the  wet  bulb  hygr  m  fer  or  psy- 
ahrometi,r  in.  !i  coicred  by  simple  inspection  It  is  therefore  a  prolkra  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  deduce  fr  m  them  the  dew  point  or  tho  tension  of  the  vapour 
in  the  air  by  an  caay  rule  Oould  thia  inference  be  made  w  th  certiintj  the  wet- 
hnlb  hygrometer  is  so  tommodious  that  it  would  supersede  all  others.     I  shall  place 

1  The  present  and  followmg  methods  of  hygrometr j,  and  all  the  esperimental  data  required, 
have  lately  received  a  full  and  critical  revision  from  Jt.  Eegnault,  of  tlie  greatest  value, 
iiee  his  "  Etudes  sur  rHygromelric,"  Auoales  Je  Chimie,  So.,  1835,  3  E&-.  t,  XV,  p.  129. 
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below  a  formula  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  the  same  aa  it  has  been  reeuntlj  modified.' 

_  4.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  quaofity  of  vapour  in  the 
BJr  is  l«  eool  the  mr  gradually,  and  note  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it  be^na 
to  deposit  moisture,  or  ceases  lo  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  whole  quantity  of  vapour 
which  it  possesses.  The  air  is  saturated  with  vapour  for  this  particular  degree  of 
temperature,  which  is  called  its  dew-point.  The  saturating  quantity  of  vapour  for 
the  degree  of  temperature  indicated  may  then  be  learned  by  reference  to  a  table  of 
the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  different  temperatures.'  It  is  the  absolute 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  wr  at  the  time  of  the  observation  possesses.  The 
dew-point  may  be  ascertained  most  accurately  by  exposing  to  the  air  a  thin  cup  of 
silver  or  tin-plate  eontajning  water  so  cold  as  to  occasion  the  condensation  of  dew 
upon  the  metalHc  surface.  The  water  in  the  cup  is  stirred  with  the  bulb  of  a  small 
thermometer,  and  as  the  temperature  gradually  rises,  the  degree  ia  noted  at  which 
the  dew  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  temperature  at  which  this 
occurs  may  be  taken  as  the  dew-point.  Water  may  generally  be  cooled  sufBcicntly 
ia  summer  to  answer  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind  by  dissolving  pounded  sal- 


The  dew-point  may  be  observed  much  more  quickly  by  means  of  the  elegant 
hygrometer  of  the  kte  Mr.  Daniell.  (Darnell's  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  147) 
This  instrument  (see  figure  45)  consists  of  two  glass  balls,  a  and  b,  connected  by  a 
syphon,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  ether,  from  which  the  air  has  heen  expelled 
by  the  same  means  as  in  the  crjophorus  of  Dr.  Wollaston  (page  75).  One  of  the 
arms  of  the  syphon  tube  contains  a  small  thermometer,  with  its  scale,  which  should 
be  of  while  enamel;  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  descends  into  the  ball,  S,  at  the 
extremity  of  this  arm,  and  is  placed,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  but  as  near  aa 
possible  to  some  point  of  its  circumference.  A  zone  of  this  ball  is  gilt  and  bur- 
nished, so  that  the  depoaitioa  of  dew  may  easily  be  perceived  upon  it.  The  other 
ball,  a,  ia  covered  with  muslin.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  this  last  bail 
is  moistened  with  ether,  which  is  supphed  slowly  by  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is 
cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  and  becomes  capable  of  condensing  the 
vapour  of  the  included  fluid,  and  thereby  occasions  evaporation  in  the  opposite  ball, 
6,  containing  the  thermometer.     The  temperature  of  the  ball,  fi,  should  be  thus 

"  The  psyehrometer  was  first  suggested  by  Gay-lussao  {Annalcs  de  Chimie  &o  t  sii 
p.  91),  aud  its  application  partiQuUrly  studied  by  Dr.  E.  H^Aagust,  of  Berlin,  tmber  die 
FoTlsshntte  der  Jlygrometrie),  1830,  and  Dr.  Apjohn  (Pliilosophioal  Magazine,  1838  &c  )  To 
obtain  the  tension  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  two  temperatures  observed  the 
following  formula  is  giYea  by  Dr.  August,  neglecting  some  very  small  quantities:— 

0.508  {;  —  !') 


640  — (' 


wbete  t  and  ('  are  («niperaturoa  (Centigraile)  of  tlie  dry  and  wef  thermomel«rs,  /'  the  ten- 
sion of  vaponr  in  air^saturated  at  the  temperature  (',  h  the  lieiglit  of  the  Larometer,  and 
640  —  !'  the  latent  heat  of  aqaeoua  vapour.  Some  of  the  numerical  data  are  modified  by 
M.  Eegnault,  and  the  formula  becomes; — 


0.480  ((  —  !') 

»=/' ,h. 

616  — < 
The  last  co-effioient  0.480  he  finds  to  give  a  coincidence  almost  perfeot  between  the  ealou  ■ 
Ittted  and  true  results,  when  the  air  is  not  more  than  foar-tentbs  satarat«d.     Otherwise  the 
first  coefficient  0.429  is  least  objectionable.     (Annates,  &c.,  it.  pp.  202  and  226). 
'  A  table  by  M.  Regnanlt  for  this  purpose  will  be  given  in  on  Appendix.     [S(e  SvjipUmenl, 
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a  gradual  manner,  so  tbat  the  degree  of  the  ther- 
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reduced  i 

part  of  the*^  siMiee  of  the  ball  may  he  observed  with  pred- 
sion.  The  temperature  of  6  being  thereafter  aUowed  to  rise, 
e  degree  at  which  the  dew  disappears  from  its  surface  may 
,  likewise  he  noted.  It  should  not  differ  much  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  deposition,  and  will  probably  give  the  dew- 
point  more  correctly;  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  mean 
between  the  two  observations  should  be  the  true  dew-point. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  a  second  thermometer  m  the  pillar 
of  the  instrument,  for  observing  the  temperature  of  the  aur 
at  the  time.  . 

M.  Rcgnault  proposes  a  modification  of  Uamell  s  hygro- 
meter, under  the  name  of  the  Condenser-hygrometer,  (An- 
nalcs  de  Chimie,  et  Ph.  t.  iv.  PI.  2),  which  appears  to  bo 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  class.  It  consists  ot  a 
thimble,  a  be,  (figure  46),  made  of  silver,  very  thm,  and 
perfectly  polished,  1-8  inch  ia  depth,  and  S-lOtbs  of  an  mch 
in  diameter,  which  ia  fitted  tightly  upon  a  gbss  tube,  c  d, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  tube  has  a  small  lateral  tubulure,  t 
The  upper  opening  of  the  tube  is  closed 
by  a  cork,  which  ia  traversed  by  the  stem 
of  a  yery  sensible  thermometer  occupying 
its  axis;  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  silver  thimble.  A 
very  thin  glass  tube,  fg,  open  at  both 
ends,  traverses  the  same  cork,  and  de- 
scends to  the  bottom  of  the  thimble. 
Ether  is  poured  into  the  tube  as  high  as 
m  n,  and  tne  tubulure  t  is  placed  in  com- 
muuication  by  means  ot  a  leaden  tube 
with  an  aspirator  jar  six  or  eight  pints  in 
"  ',  filled  with  water.  The  aspirator 
"  E  observer,  while  the 
r  is  kept  as  far  from 
bis  person  as  is  desirable.  * 

On  allowing  water  to  run  from  the  ^ 
aspirator  jar,  air  enters  by  the  tube  gf, 
pas^ug  bubble  by  bubble  through  the 
ether,  which  it  cools  by  carrying  away 
vapour;  the  refrigeration  is  the  more  r^ 
pid,  the  more  freely  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  ether  pre- 
sents a  sensibly  uniform  temperature,  as 
it  is  briskly  agitated  by  the  passage  of  the 
bubbles  of  air.  The  temperature  is  sufE- 
ciently  lowered  ia  less  than  a  minute  to 
determine  an  abundant  deposit  of  dew. 
The  thermometer  is  then  observed  through 
a  little  telescope ;  suppose  that  it  is  read 
off  at  50°.  This  temperature  is  evidently 
somewhat  lower  than  what  corresponds 

exactly  to  the  lur's  humidity.    By  closing  ,    .l     ^       j- 

the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator  the  passage  of  air  is  stopped,  the  dew  disappears 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  thermometer  again  rises.  Suppose  that_  it  marks  bJ.  . 
this  degree  is  above  the  dew-point    The  stopcock  of  the  aspmitor  is  then  opened 
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very  BligMy,  bo  as  to  determiue  the  passage  of  a  very  Bmall  Btream  of  air  bubbles 
through  the  ether.  If  the  thermometer  continues,  notwithstanding,  to  rise,  the 
stopcock  is  opened  further,  and  the  thermometer  brought  down  to  51°.8 :  by 
shutting  the  stopcock  slightly,  it  is  easy  to  stop  the  falling  range,  and  make  the 
thermometer  remain  stationary  at  61°.8  as  long  as  is  desired.  If  no  dew  forma 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  it  is  evident  that  51°.8  is  higher  than  the  dew- 
point.  ,  It  is  brought  down  to  51°. 6,  and  maintained  there  by  regulating  the  flow. 
The  metallic  surface  being  now  observed  to  become  dim  after  a  few  seconds,  it  is 
concluded  that  51°. 6  ia  too  low,  while  51°. 8  was  too  high.  A  still  greater  approxi- 
mation oven  may  be  made,  by  now  finding  whether  SI".?  is  above  or  below  the 
point  of  condensation.  These  operations  may  be  executed  in  a  very  short  time,  after 
a  little  practice;  three  or  four  minutes  being  found  sufEcient,  by  M.  Eeguault,  to 
determine  the  dew-point  to  within  about  ■^'^th  of  a  degree  Fahr.  A  more  considera- 
ble fall  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  than  the  original  instru- 
ment of  Daniell,  with  the  consumption  of  a  much  less  quantity  of  ether;  indeed, 
that  liquid  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  alcohol  substituted  for  it.  The 
thermometer,  T,  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  experiment,  is 
placed  in  a  second  similar  glass  tube  and  thimble  a"  &*,  also  under  tj 
the  aspirator,  but  containing  no  ether. 

In  evaporating  by  means  of  hot  air,  as  in  drying  goods  in  the  ordinary  hi 
stove,  which  is  heated  by  fiucs  from  a  fire  carried  along  the  floor,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  air  is  saturated  with  humidity.  Mr. 
Daniell  has  observed  that  a  few  cubic  inches  of  dry  Mr  continue  to  expand  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  exposed  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  Mr.  At  high  tem- 
peratures, the  diffusion  of  vapour  into  air  is  more  rapid ;  but  still  it  is  not  at  all 
instantaneous.  Hence,  in  such  a  drying  stove,  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  repress 
rather  than  to  promote  the  exit  of  the  hot  air;  otherwise  a  loss  ci  heat  will  be 
occasioned  by  tiie  escape  of  the  air,  before  it  is  saturated  with  humidity.  The 
greatest  advantage  has  been  derived  from  closing  such  a  stove  as  perfectly  as  possible 
at  the  top,  and  only  opening  it  after  the  goods  are  dried  and  about  to  be  removed, 
in  order  to  allow  of  a  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  between  each  operation. 
In  evaporating  water  by  heated  air,  the  vapour  itself  carries  off  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  as  if  it  were  produced  by  boiling  the  water  at  212°,  while  the  arc 
associated  with  it  likewise  requires  to  have  its  temperature  raised,  and  therefore 
occasions, an  additional  consumption  of  heat.  Hence  water  can  never  he  evaporated 
by  air  in  a  drying  stove  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  fuel  m  in  a  close  boiler. 

When  bodies  to  be  dried  do  not  part  with  their  moisture  freely,  hut  in  a  gradual 
manner,  as  is  the  case  with  roots,  and  most  organic  substances,  the  hot  an:  to  dry 
them  may  be  greatly  economised  by  a  particular  mode  of  applying  it,  which  is 
■  practised  in  the  madder-stove.  The  principle  of 
this  drying  stove  is  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
figure,  in  which  ab  tepresent  a  tight  chamber, 
having  two  openings,  cme  near  the  roof,  by  which 
hot  air  is  admitted  into  the  chamber,  and  another 
at  (le  bottom,  by  which  the  air  escapes  into  the 
tall  chimney  c.  The  chamber  contains  a  series 
of  stages,  from  the  floor  to  the  roo^  on  the  lowest 
of  which,  sacks,  half  filled  with  the  damp  madder 
roots,  are  first  placed.  In  proportion  as  the  roots 
dry,  the  hags  are  r^sed  from  stage  to  stage,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  highest  stage,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air  when  hottest  and  most  desic- 
cating. As  the  dried  roots  are  removed  from  the 
top,  new  roofs  are  introduced  below,  and  passed 
through  in  the  same  manner.     Here  the  dry  and 
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liot  BIT,  after  taking  all  tbe  moisture  wbicb  the 
roots  on  the  higbeat  stage  will  part  Trith,  de- 
scends, and  is  Btill  capable  of  abstracting  a  se- 
cond quantity  of  moisture  from  tbe  roots  on  tbe 
nest,  and  so  on,  as  it  proceeds,  till  it  passes  away 
into  tbe  chimney  absolutely  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, after  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  chara- 

It  is  frequently  an  object  to  dry  a  small  quantity 
of  a  substance  most  completely  (such  as  an  organic 
substance  for  analysis)  at  gome  steady  temperature, 
such  as  212°,  This  is  effected  very  conveniently 
by  means  of  a  little  oven,  (%ure  49),  conasting  of 
a  double  box  of  copper  or  1jn-pla(e,  about  sis 
inches  square,  with,  water  between  the  casings, 
which  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  by  means  of  a 
gas  flame,  or  spirit  lamp. 


NATURE   or   HEAT. 

It  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  material  theory  of  beat  in  considering  its  accumula- 
tion in  bodies,  and  in  expressing  quantities  of  heat  and  the  relative  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat.  Indeed,  every  thing  relating  to  the  absorption  of  beat  suggests  the 
idea  of  its  substantial  existence;  for  heat,  unlike  light,  is  never  extinguished  when 
it  falls  upon  a  body,  but  is  either  reflected  and  may  be  iarther  traced,  or  is  absorbed 
and  accumulated  in  the  body,  and  may  again  be  derived  from  it  vrithout  loss.  But 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  heat,  which  resemble  those  of  light,  may  be  explained 
with  equal  if  not  greater  advantage  by  assuming  an  undulatory  theory  of  beat,  cor- 
responding with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  A  peculiar  imponderable  medium 
or  ether  is  supposed  to  pervade  all  space,  through  which  undulations  are  propagated 
that  produce  die  impression  of  beat.  A  hot  radiant  body  is  a  body  possessing  the 
faculty  to  originate  or  excite  such  undulations  in  the  ether  or  medium  of  heat, 
which  spread  on  all  sides  around  it,  like  the  waves  from  a  pebble  thrown  info  still 
water.  Sound  is  propagated  by  waves  in  this  manner,  but  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  generally  produced,  or  the  usual  vehicle  of  sound,  is  the  air ;  and  all  the 
experiments  on  the  reflection  and  concentration  of  heat,  by  concave  reflectors,  may 
be  imitated  by  means  of  sound.  Thus,  if  a  watet  instead  of  the  iamp  be  placed  in 
tbe  focus  of  one  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  reflecting  mirrors  (fig.  20,  p.  64),  the  waves 
of  air  occasioned  by  its  beating  emanate  from  the  focus,  strike  against  the  mirror, 
and  are  reflected  from  it,  so  as  to  break  upon  the  face  of  the  opposite  mirror,  are 
concentrated  inte  its  focus,  and  communicate  the  impression  of  sound  tfl  an  ear 
placed  there  to  receive  it.  The  transmission  of  heat  from  the  focus  of  one  mirror 
to  the  focus  of  the  other  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  the  propagation  of  similar 
undulations  through  another  and  different  medium  from  air,  but  coexisting  in  the 

In  adopting  the  material  theory  of  heat,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  assuming 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  heat,  some  of  wiich  are  capable  of  passing  through 
glass,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  others,  such  as  that  radiating  from  the 
band,  are  entirely  intercepted  by  glass.  But  on  the  undulatory  theory  the  different 
properties  of  beat  are  referred  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  waves,  as  the  differ- 
ences of  colour  are  accounted  for  in  light.  Heat  of  the  higher  degrees  of  intensity, 
however,  admits  of  a  kind  of  degradation,  or  conversion  into  heat  of  lower  intensity, 
to  which  we  have  nothing  parallel  in  tbe  case  of  light.  Thus  when  the  calorific  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  are  of  the  highest  intensity,  pass  through  glass,  and  strike  a  black 
wall,  they  are  absorbed,  and  appear  immediately  afterwards  rSiatiog  from  the  heated 
vall,  as  beat  of  low  intensity,  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  passing  through  glass. 
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It  is  38  yet  an  unsolyed  probiem  to  reverse  the  order  of  tbis  change,  and  convert 
heat  of  low  into  heat  of  high  intensity.  The  same  degradation  of  heat  or  loss  of 
intensity,  is  observed  in  condensing  sfeam  in  distillation.  The  whole  heat  of  the 
Bteara,  both  latent  and  gensible,  is  transferred  without  loss  ia  that  process,  to  perhaps 
fifteen  times  aa  much  condensing  water;  but  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  reduced 
from  212°  to  perhaps  100=  Fahr.  The  heat  is  not  lost;  for  the  fifteen  parts  of 
water  at  100°  are  capable  of  melting  as  much  ice  as  the  original  steam.  But  by  no 
quantity  of  this  heat  at  100"  ean  temperature  be  raised  above  that  degree ;  no  means 
^re  known  of  giving  it  intensity. 

If  heat  of  low  is  ever  changed  into  heat  of  high  intensity,  it  is  in  the  compression 
of  gaseous  bodies  by  mechanical  means.  Let  steam  of  half  the  tension  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, produced  at  180",  in  a  apace  otherwise  vacuous,  be  reduced  into  half  its 
volume,  by  doubling  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  its  temperature  will  rise  to  212°.  If 
the  pressure  be  again  doubled,  lie  temperature  will  become  250°,  and  the  whole 
hitent  heat  of  the  steam  will  now  possess  that  high  inten.iity.  When  air  itself  is 
rapidly  compressed  in  a  common  syringe,  we  have  a  remarkable  conversion  of  heat 
of  low  into  heat  of  very  high  intensity. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  the  friction  of 
hard  bodies  has  a  similar  origin;  ^hat  it  results  irom  the  conversion  of  heat  of  low 
intensity,  which  the  bodies  rubbed  together  possess,  into  heat  of  high  intensity.  But 
it  would  be  necessary  further  to  suppose  that  a  supply  of  heat  of  low  intensity  to 
the  bodies  mbbed  can  be  endlessly  kept  up,  by  conduction  or  radiation,  from  conti- 
guous bodies,  as  there  is  certainly  no  hmit  to  the  production  of  heat  by  means  of 
friction.* 

Count  Rumford,  by  boring  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  raised  the  temperature  of 
several  pounds  of  cold  water  to  the  boiling  point.  Sir  II.  Davy  succeeded  in  melting 
two  pieces  of  ice  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  by  making  them  rub-against  each 
Other,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air-pump  itself  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
was  helow  32°.  M.  Haldot  observed  that  when  the  surface  of  the  rubber  was 
rough,  only  half  as  mnch  heat  appeared  as  when  the  rubber  was  smooth.  When 
the  pressure  of  the  rubber  was  quadrupled,  the  proportion  of  heat  evolved  was  in- 
creased seven-fold.  When  the  rubbing  apparatus  was  surrounded  by  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  or  by  non-conduetora  of  electricity,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  was  dimi- 
nished.    (Nicholson's  Journal,  xsvi.  SO). 

According  to  Pictet,  a  piece  of  brass,  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cedar  wood,  produced 
more  heat  than  when  rubbed  with  another  piece  of  metal ;  and  the  heat  was  still 
greater  when  two  pieces  of  wood  were  rubbed  together.  He  also  finds  that  solids 
alone  produce  heat  by  friction;  no  heat  appears  to  arise  from  the  friction  of  one 
liquid  upon  another  liquid,  or  upon  a  solid,  nor  by  the  friction  of  a  current  of  air 
or  gas  upon  a  liquid  or  solid. 

One  other  point  only  connected  with  the  nature  of  heat  remains,  to  which  there 
is  at  present  occasion  to  allude — the  existence  of  a  repulsive  property  in  heat. 
Such  a  repulsive  power  in  heated  bodies  is  inferred  to  exist  from  the  appearance  of 
extreme  mobility  which  many  fine  powders  swsume,  sueh  as  precipitated  silica,  on 
being  heated  nearly  to  redness.  Professor  Forbes  also  attributes  to  such  a  repulsion 
the  vibrations  which  take  place  between  metals  unequally  heated,  and  the  production 
of  tones,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  But  this  repulsivh  power  was 
rendered  conspicuous,  and  even  measurable,  by  Dr.  Baden  PoweU,  in  die  case  of 
glass  lenses,  of  very  slight  convexity,  pressed  together.  On  the  application  of  heat, 
a  separation  of  the  glasses,  through  extremely  small  but  finite  spaces,  was  indicated 
by  a  change  in  the  tints  which  appear  between  the  lenses,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  included  plate  of  air.  This  repulsion  between  heated  surfaces 
appears  to  be  promoted  by  whatever  tends  to  the  more  rapid  communication  of  heat 
(Phil.  Trans.  1834,  p.  485). 

7  •  [See  Supplemekl,  p.  653.] 
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The  mechanical  properties  of  light  constitute  the  Bcience  of  optics,  and  belong, 
therefore,  to  physics,  a,nd  not  to  chemistry.  But  it  may  be  iisefui,  by  a  short  re. 
capitulation,  to  recal  them  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

1.  The  rays  of  light  emanate  with  so  great  velocity  from  the  sun,  that  they 
occupy  only  71  minutes  in  traversing  the  immense  space  which  separates  the  earth 
from  that  luminary.  They  travel  at  the  rate  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second,  and 
would,  therefore,  move  through  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  our  globe  iu 
l-8th  of  a  second.  They  are  propagated  continually  in  straight  lines,  and  spread 
or  diverge  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  their  density  diminishes  in  the  direct  propor- 
tion of  me  squares  of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  Hence,  if  the  earth  were  at 
double  its  present  distance  from  the  sun,  it  would  receive  only  one-fourth  of  the 
light;  at  three  times  its  present  distance,  one-ninth;  at  four  times  its  present  dis- 
tance, one-siiteenth,  &e.  . 

2.  When  the  solar  rays  impinge  upon  a  body,  they  are  reflected  from  its  surface, 
and  hound  off,  as  an  clastie  ball  striking  against  the  same  surface  in  the  same  direction 
would  do;  or  they  are  absorbed  by  the  body  upon  which  they  fall,  and  disappear, 
being  extinguished ;  or  lastly,  they  pass  through  the  body,  which  in  that  case  ia 
transparent  or  diaphanous.  In  the  first  case,  the  body  becomes  visible,  appeanng 
white,  or  of  some  particular  colour;  and  we  sec  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rays 
reach  the  eye.  In  the  second  case,  the  body  is  invisible,  no  light  proceeding  from 
it  to  the  eye;  or  it  appears  black,  if  the  sunounding  objects  are  lUumroated.  In 
the  third  ease,  if  the  body  be  absolutely  transparent,  it  is  invisible,  and  we  see 
through  it  the  object  from  which  the  light  was  last  reflected.  But  light  is  often 
greatly  affected  in  passing  through  transparent  bodies. 

3.  If  light  enter  such  media,  of  uniform  density,  perpendicularly  to  their  surface, 
its  direction  is  not  altered ;  but  in  passing  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another, 
it  undergoes  a  change  of  direction.  If  the  second  medium  be  denser  than  the  first, 
the  ray  of  light  is  bent,  or  refracted,  nearer  to  the  perpendicular;  hut  in  passing 
out  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refracted  from  the  perpendicular. 

Thus,  when  the  ray  of  light  r,  passing  through 
FiQ.  50.  the  air,  falls  obliquely  upon  a  plate  of  gkss  at 

the  point  a,  instead  of  continuing  to  move  in 
the  same  straight  line  a  5,  it  is  bent  towards 

the  perpendicular  at  a,  and  proceeds  in  th« 

I     direction  a  c.     The  ray  is  bent  to  the  side  on 

: '     which  there  is  the  greatest  mass  of  glass.     On 

\"'v,  passing  out  from  Ae  glass  into  the  air,  a  rarer 

\^''~-,  medium,  at  the  point  c,  the  ray  has  its  direction 
again  changed,  and  in  this  case  from  the  per- 
pendicular, but  s^ll  towards  the  mass  of  glass.  The  amount  of  refraction,  generally 
speaking,  is  pr(^ortional  to  the  density  of  a  body,  but  combustible  bodies  possess  a 
higher  refracting  power  than  corresponds  to  their  density.  Hence  the  diamond, 
melted  phosphorus,  naphtha,  and  hydrogen  gas,  exhibit  this  effect  upon  light  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  transparent  bodies.  Dr.  Wollaston  had  recourse  to  this 
refracting  power  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  some  substances.  Thus,  genuine  oilof 
cloves  had  a  refracting  power  expressed  by  the  number  1535,  while  that  of  an  im- 
pure specimen  was  not  more  than  1498. 

4.  In  passing  through  many  crystallized  bodies,  such  as  Iceland  spar,  a  certain 
portion  of  light  ia  refracted  in  the  usual  way,  and  another  portion  undergoes  an 
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extraordinary  refraction,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  diagonal  which  joins  the  two 
obtuse  angles  of  tlie  oryatal.  Such  IJodies  are  swd  to  r^ract  doubly,  and  exhibit  a 
double  image  of  any  body  viewed  through  them. 

5.  Reflected  and  likewise  doubly  refracted  light  aaaurae  new  properties.  Common 
light,  by  being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  glass,  or  any  bright  surface  non-metallic, 
is  more  or  less  of  it  converted  into  what  is  lulled  polarizedlight.  If  it  be  reflected 
at  one  particular  angle  of  incidence,  6Q°A5',  it  is  all  changed  into  polarized  light; 
and  the  further  the  angle  of  reflection  deviates  from  56°,  on  either  side,  the  leas  is 
polarized,  and  the  more  remains  common  light.  56°  is  the  masimum  polarizing 
angle  for  glass ;  52°.45'  for  water.  The  light  is  said  to  be  polarized,  from  certain 
properties  which  it  assumes,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ray,  Uie  a  magnetic 
bar,  has  sides  in  which  reside  peculiar  powers.  One  of  these  new  properties  is,  that 
when  it  falls  upon  a  second  glass  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  same  way  as  com- 
mon light.  If  the  plane  of  the  second  reflector  is  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and 
the  ray  fall  at  an  angle  of  55°,  it  is  not  reflected  at  all,  it  vanishes;  but  if  parallel, 
it  is  entirely  reflected.  Polarized  light  appears  to  possess  some  most  extraordinary 
properties,  in  regard  to  vision,  of  useful  application.  It  is  said  that  a  body  which 
is  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and  which  appears  upon  esamination  to  be  as  homo- 

Seneous  in  its  structure  as  it  is  in  its  aspect,  will  yet  exhibit,  under  polarized  light, 
le  most  exquisite  organization.  As  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this  agent  in 
exploring  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  structures.  Sir  D.  Brewster  refers  to  the 
extraordinary  structure  of  the  minerals  apophyllite  and  analcime;  to  the  symmetrical 
and  fignrate  disposition  of  siliceous  crystals  in  the  epidermis  of  equisefaceous  plants, 
and  to  the  wonderful  variations  of  density  in  the  crystalline  lenses,  and  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyes  of  animals,  which  polarized  light  renders  visible.  (Rep.  of  the 
British  Association,  vol.  i.     Beport  upon  Optics,  by  Sir.  D.  Brewster.) 

6.  Decomposition  of  light. —  When  a  beam  of  light  from  the  sun  is  admitted 


into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  r  in  a  window-shutter,  and  is 
ita  pMsage  by  a  wedge  or  solid  angle  of  glass  a  J  c,  it  is  refracted  as  it  enters,  and 
a  second  time  as  it  issues  from  the  glass  j  and  instead  of  forming  a  round  spot  of 
white  light,  as  it  would  have  done  if  aUowed  to  proceed  in  its  original  direction  r  t, 
it  illummates  with  several  colours  an  oblong  space  of  a  white  card  ef,  properly 
placed  to  receive  it.  The  solid  wedge  of  glass  is  called  a  prism,  and  the  oblong 
coloured  image  on  the  card,  the  solar  spectrum.  Newton  counted  seven  bands  of 
different  colours  in  the  spectrum,  which,  as  they  succeed  each  other  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  spechiim  represented  jn  the  figure,  are  violet,  indigo,  bl*,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red.  The  beam  of  light  admitted  by  the  aperture  in  the  window-shutter 
has  been  separated  in  passing  through  the  prism  into  rays  of  different  colours,  and 
this  separation  obviously  depends  upon  the  rays  being  unequally  refrangible.  Tho 
blue  rays  are  more  considerably  refracted  or  deflected  out  of  their  course,  in  passing 
through  the  glass,  than  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  yellow  rays  than  the,red.  Hence 
the  violet  end  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  refrangible,  and  tie  red  as  the  least  refran- 
^ble  end  of  the  spectrum. 
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The  coloured  bands  of  the  spectrum  differ  in  width,  and  are  shaded  into  each 
other;  and  it  la  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  really  rays  of  seven  different 
colours.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  established,  in  his  analysis  of  solar  light,  that  there 
are  rays  of  three  colours  only,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  which  were  well  known  to  artists 
to  be  the  three  primary  colours  of  which  all  others  are  compounded. 

A  certain  quantity  of  white  light,  and  a  portion  of  each  of  the  primary  lays, 
may  be  found  at  every  point  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum.  But 
each  of  the  primary  rays  predominates  at  a  particular  part  of  the  spectnim.  Thia 
point  is,  for  the  blue  rays,  near  the  top  of  the  spectrum ;  for  the  yellow  rays,  some- 
what below  the  middle;  and  for  the  red  rays,  near  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  there  exist  rays  of  each  colour  of  every  degree 
of  refrangibility ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  yellow 
rays  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red,  and  the  great 
"■  proportion  of  the  blue  more  refrangible  than  either  the 
i  vellow  or  red.  The  compound  spectrum  which  we 
1  "iljserve  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  superposition  of 
tlircc  simple  spectra,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  spec- 
trum. The  distribution  of  the  rays  in  each  of  these 
mple  spectra  is  represented  by  the  shading  in  the 
_anexed  figures.  Of  the  seven  different  coloured  bands 
into  which  Newton  divided  the  spectrum,  not  one  is  & 
pure  colour.  The  orange  is  produced  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  the  yellow  and  red  rays;  the  green,  hy  the 
yellow  and  blue  rays,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  are 
I  essentially  blue,  with  different  proportions  of  red  and 
yellow.' 

By  placing  a  second  prism  o  d  c,  in  a  reversed  position,  in  contact  with  the  first 
prism,  the  colours  disappear,  and  we  have  a  spot  of  white  light,  as  if  both  prisms 
were  absent.  The  three  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum,  therefore,  produce  while 
light  by  their  union. 

On  examining  the  solar  spectrum.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  observed  that  it  is  crossed 
1:^  several  dark  lines;  that  is,  that  there  are  interruptions  in  the  spectrum,  where 
there  is  no  light  of  any  colour.  Fraunhofer  subsequently  found  that  the  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  solar  light  were  much  more  numerous  than  Dr.  Young  had  ima- 
gined, while  the  spectrum  of  artificial  white  flames  contains  all  the  rays  which  are 
thus  wanting.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  a  double  dork  line  in  the  yellow,  which 
occurs  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars, 
Sinus  and  Castor,  the  same  double  line  does  not  occur;  but  one  conspicuous  dai'k 
line  in  the  yellow,  and  two  in  the  blue.  The  spectrum  of  Pollux,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun.  Now  a  very  recent  discovery  of  Sir  D.  Brewster 
has  given  these  obsen-ations  an  entirely  chemical  character.  He  has  found  that 
the  white  light  of  ordinary  flames  requires  merely  to  be  sent  through  a  certain 
gaseous  medium  (nitrous  acid  vapour)  to  acquire  more  than  a  thousand  dark  lines  in 
its  spectrum.  He  is  hence  led  to  infer  that  it  is  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  which  occasions  the  ohseri'ed  deficiencies  in  the  solar 
Epectrum.  We  may  thus  have  it  yet  in  our  power  to  study  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bustion which  hghts  up  the  suns  of  other  systems.  Br.  Miller,  hy  subjecting  the 
spectrum  to  the  absorptive  influences  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  perehloride  of 
manganese,  an^  other  coloured  vapours,  brought  into  view  numerous  dark  bands 
not  previously  observed.  The  spectra  of  coloured  flameswere  also  marked  by  pecu- 
liar lines. 

The  rays  of  heat  are  distributed  very  unequally  throughout  the  lummous  spectrum ; 
most  heat  being  found  associated  with  the  red  or  least  refran^ble  luminous  rays,  and 

<  Sir  David  Brewster,  On  a  New  Analjsis  of  the  Solar  light,  indicating  three  primary 
colours,  forming  coincident  spectra  of  equal  length.  Edinbur^  Phil.  Trans,  vgl.  sii.  p.  128. 
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least  with  the  violet  rays.  Indeal,  when  the  solar  beam  is  decomposed  by  a  prism 
of  a.  highly  diathermanous  materia),  such  as  rock  salt,  the  rays  of  heat  are  found  to 
extend,  and  to  have  their  point  of  masiraum  intensity  considerably  beyond  the 
visible  speetrum,  on  the  side  of  the  red  ray.  Hence,  although  there  are  calorific 
rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  ctoq  less  re- 
frangible than  the  least  refrangible  luminous  rays.  It  is  to  be  observed  liat  the 
least  refrangible  rays  are  absorbed  in  greatest  proportion  in  pmsing  through  bodies 
which  are  not  highly  diathermanous;  such  as  crown-glass,  and  water,  Henee 
prisms  of  those  substances,  allowing  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  heat  to  pass, 
^ve  a  spectrum  which  is  hottest  in  the  red,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  yellow  ray,  and 
possessea  little  or  no  heat  beyond  the  border  of  the  red  ray.  The  inequality  in 
refrangibility  existing  between  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light  is  decisive  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  peculiar  rays,  that  can  be  separated,  although  associated  together  in 
the  sunbeam.  Indeed,  Melloni  finds  that  light  from  both  solar  and  terrestrial  sources 
is  divested  of  all  heat  by  passing  successively  through  water,  and  a. glass  coloured 
green  by  oxide  of  copper,  being  incapable  as  it  issues  from  these  media  of  affecting 
the  most  delicate  thermoscope. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  capable  of  inducing  certain  chemical  changes  which  de- 
pend neither  upon  its  luminous  nor  dklorific  rays,  hut  upon  the  presence  of  what  are 
called  chemical  rays.  Thus,  under  the  inflnence  of  light,  chlorine  gas  is  capable  of 
decomposing  water,  combining  with  its  hydrogen,  and  liberating  oxygen;  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  appears  to  be  liberated,  and  the 
colour  of  the  salt  dianges  from  white  to  black  from  the  formation  of  a  subchloride. 
Photographic  impressions  are  obtained  on  paper  by  means  of  this  and  other  sails  of 
silver,  particularly  the  bromide  and  iodide,  which  are  still  more  sensitive  to  light. 
A  polished  plate  of  silver,  covered  with  the  thinnest  film  of  iodide,  is  employed  to 
receive  the  image  in  the  daguerreotype.  The  moist  chloride  of  silver  is  darkened 
more  rapidly  by  the  violet  than  by  the  red  rays  of  the  spictrum ;  but  this  change 
is  produced  upon  it  even  when  carried  a  little  way  out  oi  the  visible  spectrum  on 
the  side  of  the  violet  ray.  The  rays  found  in  that  situation  are,  therefore,  more 
refrangible  than  any  other  kind  of  rays  in  the  spectrum.  Their  characteristic  effect 
is  to  promote  those  chemical  decompositions  in  which  oxygen  is  withdrawn  fi'om 
water  and  other  oxides;  and  hence  they  arc  sometimes  named  de-oxidizing  rays. 
These  rays  were  likewise  supposed  to  communicate  magnetism  to  steel  needles 
exposed  to  them ;  but  this  opinion  is  no  longer  tenable. 

[The  subjects  of  Polarization  and  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light  will  be  found 
in  the  Sujiplement,  p.  658,] 


CHAPTER  III. 
Section  I. 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE  AND  NOTATION. 

There  are  fifty-nine  substanees  at  present  known,  which  are  simple,  or  contain 
one  kind  of  matter  only.  Their  names  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  certain  useful  numbers  which  express  the  quantities  by  weight,  according  to 
which  '{he  different  elements  combine  with  each  other.  The  letter  or  symbol  an- 
nexed to  the  name  is  employed  to  represent  these  particular  quantities  of  the  ele. 
tueuta,  or  the  chemical  equivalents. 
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TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCES, 

■With  theik  Chemical  Equitalekts. 

•,.•  For  Ihe  autJioriti^  for  the  numbirs  in  this  l«ble,  see  note  at  page  101. 


Biemutli... 


Cadmium... 
Calcium.... 


Chlorim 


Chramium... 

Cobalt 

Copper  (Cnpram). 

IMdjmium 

Fluorine 

Gluoinnm 

Gold  (Aurum).... 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Indian) < 

Iron  (Ferram) .. 

LanthnDum 


EquiTttlents. 


Hydrogen  Osy.  =  100. 


78-26 
55-74 


29-52 
81'6G 


18-70 
26-60 


171-17 
1012-90 
037-50 
858-01  _ 
886-92 


696-77 
250-00 
75-00 
675 
448-75 
851-82 
368-99 
395-70 
G20 

331-26 

1229-16 

12-50 

1579-50 


Alj  Oj,  alumina. 
Al,  Clj,  chloride  of  aluminum. 
Al,  Oa,  SSOj,  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Sbb„  oiiile  of  antimony. 
(  SbOj,  autimooic  acid. 
'  AsO^  arsenious  acid. 
A5O5,  sraenio  acid. 
BbO,  baryta. 
liaCl,  cliloride  of  barium. 
BiO,  oiide  of  bismuth. 
BiO,  NO5,  nitrate  of  bismuth. 
BiCl,  chloride  of  bismath. 
BOg,  bono  or  boraoic  acid. 

BFI5,  fluoborio  acid. 

BrOj,  bromic  acid. 

Brll,  hydrobromio  acid. 

CdO,  oxide  of  cadmium.         [mi 

CdS,  sulphide  or  snlphuret  of  cad- 

CaO,  lime. 

CaCl,  chloride  of  calcium. 
■  CO,  carbonic  oiide. 

COp  carbonic  acid. 

CSj,  sulphide  or  snlphuret  of  carbon. 
'  CeO,  oside  of  cerium. 
\  CcjOj,  Beaquioiide  of  cer 
'  ClOj,  chloric  acid. 

CIO  7,  perohlorio  add. 

CIH,  hydrochloric  acid. 

CrOj,  chromic  acid. 

Cr.Oj,  Besqui6iiile  of  ol 

CrjiOa,  8S0j,  eulpiiale  of  chromium. 

CoO,  oside  of  cohalt. 

COoOj,  Beaquiojide  of  cobalt.  ■ 

CujO,  snboiide  of  copper. 

CuO,  onide  of  copper. 

CuO,  SOj,  sulphate  of  copper. 


■  HF,  hydrofluoric  acid. 

BF,,  fluoborie  acid. 
:  GljO,,  glueina. 
I  GljClj,  chloride  ofglucinum. 
'  AUjO.  oxide  of  gold. 

AujOj,  sesquioiide  of  gold. 
f  HO,  water. 

[  HOj,  binoiide  of  hydrogen. 
f  ip,  iodic  acid. 
I.  HI,  hydriodic  acid. 
(  IrO.  protoiide  of  iridium. 
I.  IrjOj,  sesquioiide  of  iridium/ 

!PeO,  protoxide  of  iron. 
FCjOa,  sesquioiide  of  iron,     [of  ir 
FejOj,  SSOj,  sulphate  of  aeBquiui 
LnO,  oxide  of  lanthanum. 
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Name  of 
Elemecta, 

■| 

Equivalents.          | 

Hydrogen 

)iy.  =  100. 
H.=12-5. 

Lead  (Plumbum).. 

Pb 
Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 
Ni 

N(or 
Ai) 

03 

0 
Pd 

P 

Ft 
K 

R 

Ku 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

103'58 
6-43 
12-67 

27-67 

10007 

47-88 
29'57 

11 

99-56 
8 
53-27 

82-02 
98-68 
39-00 
52-11 
52-11 
89-57 
21-35 
108-00 
22-97 
43-84 
16 

92-30 
66-U 
69-59 
^      58-82 
24-29 

1294-50 
80-37 
158-35 

845-90 

1250-9 
598-52 

175-00 
1244-49 
lOO-OO 
063-90 

400-3 
1233-50 
487-50 
651-39 
651-39 
494-58 
266-82 
1350-00 
287-17 
548-02 
200-00 
1153-72 
801-76 
744-90 
785-29 
803-69 

PbO,  oiideoflead. 

PbCl,  chloride  of  lead. 
LIO,  oside  of  lithium. 
UCl,  chloride  of  lithium. 
MgO,  mftgnesia. 
MgCl,  chloride  of  magneBium. 

MnOj,  binoiide  of  manganese. 
MnO,,  manganic  acid. 

'HgjO,  suboxide  (black  oiide). 
HgO,  oxide  (red  oxide). 
Hg.CI,  subcbloride  (calomel). 

MOj,  molybdic  acid, 
f  NiO,  protoiide  of  nickel. 
NijOj,  sesquioside  of  nicltel. 

fNO,.  nitrioacid. 

NO,,  biDOiide  of  nitrogen 
I  Nh",,  ammonia 

OsO„  osmic  acid. 

t  PdOa,  peroxide  of  paUadiom 

f  PO.,  phosphoric  acid 
]  POJ,  phosphorous  acid 

r  PtO,  protoxide  of  platinum 
I  PtOj,  binoxide  of  platinum 
J  KO,  potassa. 
)  KCl,  chloride  of  potao'ium 
S  RO,  protoxide  of  rhodium 
}  RjO,,  sesquioxide  of  rhodium 

8eO,,  selenio  acid, 
SeH,  hydroselenio  acid. 
SiO„  Bilicio  acid,  or  silica. 
SiF,,  fluoailicic  acid. 
AgO,  oxide  of  siher. 
AgCl,  chloride  of  silver. 
NaO,  soda. 

NaCl,  chloride  of  sodium. 
SrO,  strontium. 
SrCl,  chloride  of  strontium. 
SO.,  sulphuric  acid. 
SH,  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
TaO,  oiide  of  tantalum. 
TaOj,  tanUlio  acid, 
TeOj,  telluric  acid. 
TeHThydrotellurio  acid. 
ThO,  oxide  of  thorium. 
ThCl,  chloride  of  thorium. 

SnOj,  binoiide  of  tin. 

TiO>  titanic  acid. 

TiGC  bichloride  of  titanmm. 

Mercury  (Hjdrar- 

Nitrogen  or  aiote. 

Potnssium 

Silyer  (Argentum 
Sodium 

(NatroQium).... 

Timtalam  or 
Columhium 

Tin(Stannum)... 
Tituniom 
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Name  of 
Elemotita. 

I 

Equivalents. 

Hjdrogen 
=1. 

Oiy,=100, 

Tungsten 

(Wolfram) 

"W 

u 

V 
Y 

Zn 
Zr 

60 
68-55 

82-52 
33-62 

1183-00 
750 
85e-89 
402-51 
400-59 
420-20 

■WO,,  timgstio  acid.                 j-^^^j^j 
I ITO,  oiide  of  umnium  (urane  of  Pe- 

'  Vf),°  Tanadio  add. 
J  ¥0.  Jttria. 

>YC1.  chloride  of  yttrium. 
1  ZnO,  oiide  of  zinc. 

ZnCl,  chloride  of  ^ino. 

ZrjO^  zirconia. 

ZrjClj,  chloride  of  lirconinm. 

*^*  The  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  are,  irith  aeyeral  eiceptiocs,  those  of  Berielius. 
The  equivalent  of  carbon  has  lately  been  reduced,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  chomiats, 
from  76'44,  on  the  oijgeu  scale,  to  75,  and  hydrogen  made  12-5  eiactlj,  chiefly  from  the 
esperinicntB  of  M.  Dumas  on  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  by  means  of  oxy- 
gen and  OKide  of  copper,  in  his  refined  arrangement  for  organic  analysis  {Ann.  de  Chimie, 
3  sir  t  i.  p.  5),  For  nitrogen,  M.  Polouze  obtained,  by  two  analyses  of  sal-amiaonioe,  the 
numbers  176-58  and  174'78  ;  M.  Marignac  ohtainod  for  the  same  element  the  number  175-25, 
fromtheanalysisof  nitrate  of  silver;  and  Dr.  T.  Anderson  has  been  led  to  nearly  the  same 
resuli,  by  an  annlysia  of  the  nitrate  of  lead.  These  results  permit  the  adoption  of  175  as 
the  equiTalent  of  nitrogen:  the  old  number  was  177-04. 

The  equivalents  of  chlorine,  potassium,  and  silver,  tho  most  fundamental  numbers  in  the 
table,  which  were  determined  by  BeneliuB  with  remarkable  precision,  liave  received  small 
corrections  from  M.  Marignac.  Seven  eiperiments  were  made  by  the  latter  chemist  on  the 
decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  in  each  of  whioh  from  800  to  1100  grains  of  lie 
salt  were  employed,  uhich  gave  him  from  89.155  to  39.167  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  he  adopts 
39.161,  the  actual  result  of  two  experiments.  Benelius  had  obtained,  thirty  years  before, 
89,15.  Pelouie  has  also  obtained  identically  the  same  result  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Iviii, 
171).  On  the  other  hand,  100  parts  of  silver  required  for  precipitation  from  solution  of 
nitrate,  69.062  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  (mean  of  six  eiperiments) ;  the  maiimam  was 
69.067.  and  the  minimum  69.049;  while  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  amounted  after 
fuHon  to  132.84  parts,  as  the  mean  of  five  experiments,  of  which  the  maiimum  was  132.844, 
and  the  minimum  132.825  parts  (Marignac).  These  esperiments,  from  which  the  equiva- 
lents are  deduced,  obtain  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Berielius,  who  gives  the  numbers 
reduced  to  equivalents  as  they  appear  below.  (Rapport  Annuel  sur  le  Progrfea  de  la  Chimie, 
par  J.  BerieliuE,  Paris,  1845,  p.  32). 

Marignac 

Chlorine  Hi  20 

Potassium  4fiS  94 

Silver  1841 01 


e  thre 


1„51  bl 
t  equivalents , 


decern- 


Finally,  M.  Maumeng  has  investigated  the 
nosing  the  chlorate  of  pota'i  bv  heat  and  by  t,"*'''^i"S  agam't  c«iuim  m.uu...  -uu.-,^..  j.. 
inaccuracy,  raising  the  proportion  of  oxygen  Irom  100  salt  to  3'>  209  ,  also  decomposing  the 
fused  chloride  of  silver  by  hydrogen  gas  and  analysing  tbe  oialate  and  acetate  of  silver. 
The  eiperiments  ot  this  chemist  appear  to  be  executed  with  a  degree  of  exactness  which 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  lead  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  interest,  as  tbey  give  num- 
bers which  approach  so  closely  to  multiples  of  6.25,  the  half  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  that 
the  differences  may  be  safely  considered  as  falling  within  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  muldple  numbers  assumed  as  the  true  numbers  for  the  IJiree  equivalents  in 
question,  (Annales,  &c.  1846,  3  s^r.  xvKL  41).     The  results  are:— 

Manmen^.  Multiple  Numbers. 

Chlorine 443.669 448.75  =  6.25  X    71 

Potassium 487.004 487.50=    "    X    78 

Silver 1850.322 13^.00=    "    X  216 

The  following  short  table  contains  numbers  lately  obtained  by  M.  Pelouie,  for  aeveml 

elements,  differing  sensibly  from  the  numbers  of  Berzeliua,  for  which  they  ar - 

and  multiples  of  6.25,  to  whieh  they  all  closely  approiiMate. 


e  substituted. 
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Seneliua.         Peloaze. 

Sodium 290.90 287.17  , 

Bfirium 850.88 889.03 »&6.25  = 

Strontium 647.29 518.02 650.00  = 

Silicium 277.29 266.82 268,76  = 

PhosplioruB 392.29 400.80 400.00  = 

Arsenio 940.08 937.60 937.50  = 


Multiples  of  6,26. 
i7.50  =  6.25X    46 


X150 


The  equivalent  of  sodium  -was  determined  from  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  required 
to  precipitate  200  purls  of  ailvor  from  tlie  nitrate.  Barium,  strontium,  silicium,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic,  in  a  similar  mminer,  also  by  the  qnantitj  of  silver  which  ihair  clilorides  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  equivalent  of  calcium  ia  taken  at  250,  after  Dumaa ;  MM.  Erdmann  and  Marchand 
tave  confirmed  thia  equivalent ;  Eeneliufl  liin^lf  reduces  his  first  number  from  266.02  to 
251,94.  Sulphur  and  mercury  are  also  after  Erdmann  and  Marchand ;  BerieKus  has,  on 
recalculating  his  old  results,  reduced  the  number  for  sulphur  from  201,17  to  200,8. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  was  lately  found  849.80  by  MM.  Swanherg  and  Norlin,  and  their 
results  confirmed  by  Banelius,  who  now  obtains  850,27  and  350.869  (instead  of  839.21,  the 
old  equivalent) ;  an  intermediate  number  850  is  adopted  in  the  table. 

The  nnrobec  for  line  is  that  of  M.  Aiel  Erdmann,  who  toolc  unusual  pains  in  puritidng 
tie  metal:  it  is  412,68  according  to  M.  Favre,  and  414  according  to  M.  Jaoquelain;  the 
number  of  Beriellas  is  403.23, 

The  number  for  uranium  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Peligot;  it  has  been  found  746,36  by 
M.  Wertheim,  and  742.876  by  Ebelmen. 

The  number  for  gold  ia  that  lately  dednced  by  Berzelius  from  an  analysis  of  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Ixv.  314) ;  it  replaces  his  former 
number  1243.01.  Those  of  cerium  and  ruthenium  are  by  Hermann  (Annuaire  de  Chimie, 
1835,  p,  130).  M.  Bammelsherg  has  adopted  for  the  former  metal  574.7,  and  M.  Beringer 
R" ;  the  number  of  M.  Hermann  is  intermediate.  Ruthenium,  the  new  metal  from  native 
I,  is  considered  by  ita  discoverer.  Prof.  Haua,  to  be  ieomorphous  with,  and  to  have 
e  equivalent  as,  rhodium,  from  ^8  compoMtion  of  the  double  Besqui-chloride  of 
ruthenium  and  potassium,  2  K  CI  +  RujClg. 

No  data  esist  for  fixing  the  equivalents  of  the  metallic  elements  lately  discovered,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  table,  namely,  didymium  found  with  lanthanum  in  cerite  (Mosander) ; 
niobium  and  pelopium  in  the  tantalite  of  Bavaria  (H,  Rose). 


platim 


Names  of 

1 

Equivalents. 

Hydrogen 

Osy.  =  100. 
H.— 12'6. 

Ar 
Do 

11 

No 
Tb 

79,  T2 
60.4 

907,4 
753. 

DoiOj,  sesquioside  of  donarium. 
nOji,  ilmenie  add. 

Terbium 

[The  elements  given  in  the  above  table  have  been  made  known  since  the  pnblication  of 
tlria  port  of  the  ori^nal  work.  Aridium  by  tJlgren.  Donarium  by  Bergemann,  Erbium  and 
Terbium  by  Mosander,  Ilmenium  by  Hermann,  and  Norium  by  Svanberg.  The  equivalents, 
as  far  as  ascertained,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  discoverers.  —  R.  B.] 

In  the  ckss  of  simple  substances  are  placed  all  those  bodies  which  are  not  known 
to  be  oompoand,  on  tie  principle  that  whatever  cannot  be  decomposed  or  resolved 
by  any  process  of  chemistry  into  other  Itiuds  of  matter,  ia  to  be  considered  as  simple. 
They  are  the  only  bodies  the  names  of  which  are  at  present  independent  of  any  rule. 
An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  on  the  first  introduction  of  a  systematic  nomenclature, 
to  make  the  names  of  several  of  them  significant;  but  some  confusion  in  regard  to 
their  derivatives  was  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  this,  and  many  of  them  being 
familiar  substances,  were  almost  of  necessity  allowed  to  retain  the  names  they  bear 
in  common  language :  such  as,  sulphur,  tin,  silver,  and  the  other  metals  known  in 
the  arts.  To  newly  discovered  elements,  however,  suet  names  were  applied  as  were 
suggested  by  any  striking  physical  property  they  possessed,  or  remarlotble  oirciun- 
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stance  in  their  liistory.     The  names  of  the  newer  metals,  platinum,  potassium,  vana- 
dium, &c.,  have  a,  common  lennination,  which  serves  !«  distiDguish  them  ai 


Another  class  of  elementary  bodies,  resembling  each  other  in  certain  particnlars,  is 
marked  in  a  similar  manner;  namely,  that  composed  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
aad  fluorine. 

The  names  of  compound  bodies  are  contrived  to  express  their  composition,  and 
the  elaaa  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  founded  on  a.  distribution  of  compounds  into 
three  orders,  namely,  first,  compounds  of  one  element  with  another  element;  as,  for 
instance,  oxygen  with  sulphur  in  sulphuric  aeid,  or  oxygen  with  sodium  in  soda, 
which  are  called  binary  compounds.  Secondly,  combinations  of  binary  compounds 
with  each  other,  as  of  sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt,  and  the  salts  gene- 
rally, which  are  termed  ternary  compotfnds.  And  thirdly,  combinations  of  salts 
with  one  another,  or  double  salts,  such  as  alum,  which  are  quaternary  compounds. 

!■ — Of  the  compounds  of  the  first  order,  the  greater  number  known  to  the  ori^nal 
framera  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  contained  osygen  as  one  of  their  two  consti- 
tuents; and  hence  an  exclusive  importance  was  attached  to  that  element.  Its  com- 
pounds with  the  other  elementary  bodies  may  be  divided  by  their  properties  into,: 
(a)  the  class  of  neutral  bodies  and  bases ;  and  (6)  the  class  of  acids. 

(a).  -To  members  of  the  first  class  the  generic  term  oxide  was  applied,  the  first 
syllable  of  oxygen,  with  a  termination  (ide)  indicative  of  combination;  to  which  the 
name  of  the  other  element  was  joined  to  express  the  specific  compound.  Thus  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  oxide  of  hydrogen ;  of  oxygen  and  potassium, 
oxide  of  potassium, ;  of  which  compounds,  the  first,  or  water,  is  an  instance  of  a 
neutral  oxide;  and  the  second,  or  potash,  of  a  base  or'alkdine  oxide.  But  the 
same  elementary  body  often  combines  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
forming  two  or  more  oxides;  to  distinguish  which  the  Greek  prefix  (^prolo,  ifpwrot, 
first)  is  applied  to  the  oxide  containing  the  least  proportion  of  oxygen;  deulo 
(Siitipofj  second)  to  the  oxide  containing  more  osygen  than  the  protoxide;  and 
trito  (fefo!,  third)  to  the  oxide  containing  stiil  more  oxygen  than  the  deutoxida; 
which  last  oxide,  if  it  conlains  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with  which  the 
element  can  unite  to  form  an  oxide,  is  more  commonly  named  the  peroxide ;  from 
per,  the  Latin  particle  of  intensity.  Thus,  the  three  compounds  of  the  metal 
manganese  and  oxygen  are  distinguished  as  follows : — 

Composition. 
Names,  Mangaoeee.  'Oijgen. 

Protoside  ofmangmieBe 100 28.91 

Deutosideof  innngnDeBe 100 43,36 

Peroxide  of  manganese 100 67,82 

As  the  prefix  per  implies  simply  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  second  oxide  where  there  are  only  two,  as  in  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  second  oxide 
of  which  is  called,  indifferently,  the  deutoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron.  M.  Thcnard,  in 
bis  Traits  de  Chimie,  avoids  the  use  of  the  term  deutoxide,  and  confines  the  appli- 
cation of  peroxide  to  such  of  these  oxides  as,  like  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  do  not 
combine  with  acids.  He  applies  the  names  sesquioxtde  and  hinoxide  to  oxides, 
which  are  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  and  contain  respectively,  once  and  a 
half  and  twice  as  much  osygen  as  the  protoxides  of  the  same  metal.  He  has  thus 
the  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  the  protoxide  and  sesqui- 
oside  of  iron,  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  of  tin,  &c.  This  distinction  is  useful,  and 
will  be  adopted  in  the  present  work.  Certain  inferior  oxides,  which  do  not  combine 
with  acids,  are  called  suboxides ;  such  as  the  suboxide  of  lead,  which  oontatns  less 
oxygen  than  the  oxide  distinguished  as  the  protoxide  of  the  same  metal. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine  and  several  other  elements  are  distinguished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  oxides.  Such  elements  resemble  oxygen  in  several  respects, 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  their  compounds  are  decomposed  by  electricity. 
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Chlorine,  for  example,  like  osygen,  proceeds  to  the  positive  pole,  and  la  therefore 
classed  with  osjgen  as  an  electro-negatire  «uhstance,  in  a  division  of  elementa 
grounded  on  their  electrical  relations.     Thus,  with  the  other  elementary  bodies, 

Oxj^en fonas oxides, 

Chlorine  „„ '"     >,-,,-.., chlorides, 

Bromine "     bromides, 

Iodine "     iodides, 

FluorinB "     fluoridcfl, 

Sulpiiur " salphides  (or  snlphnrela), 

Phosplioms "     pboephidoB  (or  pliosphurets), 

Carbon "     carbides  (or  oarburets), 

Nitrogen "     nitrides. 

Hydrogen "     bjdridea, 

Cyanogen  (NC,) "     cyanides, 

SuIphion(SOj). "     sulphionides. 

Ab  cyanogen  and  sulphion,  although  compound  bodies,  comport  theraselvea  in  their 
combinations  like  electro-negative  elements,  their  compounds  are  named  ia  the  same 
manner  im  the  osides. 

When  several  chlorides  of  the  same  metal  exist,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  numerical  prefises  as  the  oxides,  Thus  we  have  the  protochloride  and  the 
seaquiebloride  of  iron ;  the  prokichloride,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin.  The  compounds 
of  sulphur  greatly  resemble  the  oxides,  but  they  have  been  generally  named  sul- 
phurets,  and  not  sulphides  or  sulphurides,  Berzelius,  indeed,  applies  the  term  snl- 
phuret  to  such  binary  compounds  of  sulphur  only  as  are  basic  and  correspond  with 
basic  oxides;  while  sulphide  is  applied  by  him  to  such  as  are  acid,  or  correspond 
with  acid  oxides.  Hence,  he  has  the  suJpkuret  of  potassium,  and  the  sulpbde  of 
arsenic  and  sitljihide  of  carbon.  Compoands  of  chlorine  are  distinguished  by  him 
into  cblorurets  and  chlorides,  on  the  same  principle;  thus  he  speaks  of  the  ehloruret 
of  potassium,  and  of  the  chloride  of  phosphorus.  But  these  distinctions  have  not 
served  any  important  purpose,  while  besides  conducing  to  perspicuity  it  is  an  object 
of  some  consequence  in  a  systematic  point  of  view  to  allow  the  termiaation  ide, 
already  restricted  to  eleelro-negative  substances,  to  apply  to  all  of  them  without 
exception. 

The  combinationa  of  metallic  elementa  among  themselves  are  distinguished  by 
the  general  term  alloys,  and  those  of  mercury  as  amalgams. 

(i)._  The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  which  possess  acid  properties  are  named 
on  a  different  principle.  Thus  the  acid  compound  of  titanium  and  oxygen  is  called 
titanic  acid;  of  chromium  and  oxygen,  chromic  acid;  or  the  name  of  the  acid  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  substance  in  combination  with  oxygen,  with  the  termina- 
tion ic.  Where  the  same  element  was  known  to  form  two  acid  compounds  with 
oxygen,  the  termination  ous  was  applied  to  that  which  eont^ned  the  least  proportion 
of  oxygen,  as  in  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  On  the  discovery  of  an  acid  com- 
pound of  aulphur  which  contained  less  oxygen  than  that  already  named  sulphurous 
acid,  it  was  (ailed  hyposulphurous  acid,  {from  the  Greek  <"*<>,  under) ;  and  another 
new  compound,  intermediate  between  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  was  named 
hyposnlphuric  add.  On  the  same  principle,  an  acid  containing  a  greater  proportion 
(rf  oxygen  than  that  already  named  chloric  acid,  was  named  hyperchlonc  acid,  (from 
the  Greek  itif,  over ;)  but  now  more  generaijy  perchloric  acid.  The  names  of  the 
different  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  and  aulphur,  which  have  been  referred  to  for 
illustration,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  are  as 
follows ; 

Composition. 
Names.  Sulphur,  Oxygen, 

HyposulphnrouB  acid 100 60 

Sulpburoos  acid 100 100 

Hyposulphurio  aoid 100 125 

Sulphurio  acid 100 160 
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The  same  system  ia  adopted  for  all  analogous  acids.  An  acid  of  chlonDe,  con- 
taining more  osjgen  than  cliloric  acid,  is  named  perchloric  acid,  and  other  similar 
compounds,  which  all  contain  an  unusually  largo  proportion  of  oxygen,  are  distin- 
guisbed  in  the  same  manner;  as  periodic  acid,  aud  permanganic  acid.  The  per- 
chloric acid  is  also  sometimes  called  oxickloric;  but  this  last  term  doea  not  seem  so 
Euitable  as  the  first. 

Another  class  of  acids  exists  in  which  sulphur  is  united  with  the  otler  element 
in  the  place  of  oxygen.  The  acids  thus  formed  are  called  sulphur  acids.  The 
names  of  the  corresponding  oijgen  acids  are  sometimes  applied  to  these,  with  the 
prefix  sulph,  as  sulpharseniovs  and  sulpharsenic  acids,  which  resemble  araenions 
and  arsenic  acids  respectively  in  composition,  but  cont^n  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 

Lastly,  certain  substances,  such  aa  chlorine,  sulphur  and  cyanogen,  form  acida 
with  hydrogen,  which  are  called  hydrogen  acids,  or  hydracids.  In  these  acid  com- 
pounds the  names  of  both  constituents  appear,  as  in  the  terms  hydrochloric  acid,, 
kydrostdphuric  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Thenard  has  proposed  to  alter  these 
names  to  chlorhydrie,  sulpliohydric,  and  cyanhydric  acids,  which  in  some  respects 
are  preferable  terms. 

2.  —  Compounds  of  the  second  order,  or  salts,  are  named  according  to  the  acid 
they  contain,  the  termination  ic  of  the  acid  being  changed  into  ate,  and  ous  into  ite. 
Thus  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  sulphate  ;  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  sulphite  ;  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  a  hyposulphite;  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  a  hyposalphate ;  and  of 
perchloric  acid,  a,  perchlvrale ;  and  the  name  of  the  oxide  indicates  the  species — as 
sulphate  of  oxide  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  silver;  for  the  oxide  of  the  metal  being 
always  understood,  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  it,  unless  when  more  than  one  oxide 
of  the  same  metal  combines  with  acids,  as  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  These  salts  are  often  called  protosuiphate  and  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  where  the  prefixes  proto  and  per  refer  to  the  degree  of  oxidation 
of  the  iron.  The  two  oxides  of  iron  are  named  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  by 
EerBelJus,  and  the  salts  referred  to,  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  ferric  sulphate. 
The  names  stannous  sulphate  and  stannic  sulphate  express  in  the  same  way  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  tin,  and  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  tin.  But  such 
names,  although  truly  systematic,  and  replacing  very  cumbrous  expressions,  involve 
too  great  a  change  in  chemical  nomenclature  to  be  speedily  adopted.  Having  found 
its  way  into  common  language,  chemical  nomenclature  can  no  longer  be  altered 
materiaUy  without  great  inconvenience.  It  must  be  learned  as  a  language,  and  not 
be  viewed  and  treated  as  the  expression  of  a  system.  A  super-sulphate  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  acid  than  the  sulphate  or  neutral  sulphate;  a  Ji-snlphate  twice 
as  much,  and  a  sesjwi-snlphate  once  and  a  half  as  much  as  the  neutral  sulphate; 
while  a  sai-sulphate  contains  a  leas  proportion  than  the  neutral  salt;  the  prefixes 
referring  in  all  cases  to  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  salt,  or  to  the  electronegative 
ingredient,  as  with  oxides.  The  excess  of  base  in  sub-Kilts  is  sometimes  indicated 
by  Greek  prefixes  expressive  of  quantity,  aa  dli-ehromate  of  lead,  (rw-acetate  of 
lead;  but  this  deviation  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion.  If  a  precise  expression  for  such 
Bubsalts  were  required,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  the  bibasie  subchromate  of  lead, 
the  tribasio  aubaeetafe  of  lead.  But  the  names  of  both  acid  aud  basic  salts  are  less 
in  accordance  with  correct  views  of  their  constitution,  than  the  names  of  any  other 
class  of  compounds. 

Combinations  of  water  with  other  oxides  are  called  hydrates :  as  hydrate  of  pot- 
assa,  hydrate  of  boracic  acid. 

3. — In  the  names  of  qiiarternary  compounds  or  of  double  salts,  the  names  of  the 
constituent  salts  are  expressed,  thus : —  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  ia  the  com- 
pound of  sulphate  of  sjumina  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  name  of  the  acid  being 
expressed  only  once,  aa  it  ia  the  same  in  both  of  the  constituent  salts.  The  came 
alum,  which  has  been  assigned  by  common  usage  to  the  same  double  salt,  is  like- 
wise received  in  scientific  language.  The  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  ex- 
presses, in  the  same  way,  a  compound  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
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potassiam.    An  osioliloride,  auoh  as  the  oxichloride  of  mercury,  U  a  compound  of 
the  oxide  with  the  chloride  of  the  same  metal. 

The  first  ideas  of  a  chemical  nomenclature  are  due  to  Guyton  de  Morvean,  whose 
yiewa  were  published  in  1782  ;  bat  the  chief  merit  of  the  construction  of  the  valua- 
ble system  in  use  is  justly  assigned  to  Lavoisier,  who  reported  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy on  the  subject,  in  the  name  of  a  committee,  in  1787.  It  has  not  been 
malerially  modified  or  expanded  since  its  first  publication.  The  present,  or  Lavoi- 
Bierian  nomenclature,  docs  not  furnish  precise  espressiona  for  many  new  classes  of 
compounds,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  contemplated  by  its  inventors,  and  many 
of  its  names  express  theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  which  are  doubt- 
ful, and  not  admitted  by  all  chemists.  But  its  deficiencies  are  supplied,  and  the 
composition  of  bodies  more  accurately  represented,  in  certain  written  expressions,  or 
chemical  formulae,  which  are  also  employed  to  denote  partionlar  substances,  and 
which  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  nomenclature  still  generally  nsed.  These 
formulae  are  constructed  on  the  simplest  principles,  and  besides  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  nomenclature,  they  at  once  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  composition  of 
bodies,  and  afford  a  mechanical  aid  in  observing  relations  in  composition,  of  the 
same  kind  as  tbe  use  of  figures  in  the  comparison  of  arithmetical  sums. 

Symbols  of  the  elements. — Bach  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  the  Initial 
letter  of  its  Latin  name,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  elementary  sub- 
stances, page  102;  but  when  the  name8,of  two  or  more  elements  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  a  second  in  a  smaller  cbaraclcr  is  added  for  distinction;  thus  osygen  is 
represented  by  the  letter  0,  the  metal  osmium  by  Os,  fluorine  by  F,  and  iron  (ferrum) 
by  Fe;  small  letters,  it  is  to  I*  observed,  never  being  significant  of  themselves,  but 
employed  only  in  connexion  with  the  large  lettei^  as  distinctive  adjuncts.  These 
symbols  represent,  at  the  same  time,  certain  relative  quantities  of  the  elements,  the 
letter  0  expressing  not  oxygen  indefinitely,  but  100  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
Fe  850  parts  by  weight  of  iron,  or  any  other  quantities  of  these  two  substances 
which  are  in  the  proportion  of  these  numbers  :  8  parts  of  oxygen,  for  instance,  and 
28  of  iron.  It  will  immediately  be  explained  that  the  elementary  bodies  combine 
with  each  other  in  certain  proportional  quantities  only,  which  are  expressed  by  one 
or  other  jndifierently  of  the  two  series  of  numbers  placed  against  the  names  of  the 
elements  in  the  table  referred  to.  These  quantities  are  conveniently  spoken  of  aa 
the  combining  proportions,  the  equivalent  quantities,  or  the  equivalents  of  the  el&- 
ments.  The  symbol,  or  letter,  of  itself  representing  ime  equivalent  of  the  element, 
several  equivalents  are  represented  by  repeating  the  symbol,  or  by  placing  figures 
before  it;  thus  Fe  Fe,  or  2  Fe,  and  3  0,  mean  two  equivalents  of  iron  and  three 
of  osygen.  Or  small  figures  are  placed  either  above  or  below  the  symbol,  and  to 
the  right;  thus  Fe',  and  C,  or  Fe^  0,,  are  of  the  same  value  as  the  former  expres- 
sions, but  are  used  only  when  symbols  are  placed  together  in  the  fonnulse  of  com- 
pounds. Two  equivalents  of  an  element  are  sometimes  expressed  by  placing  a  dash 
through,  or  under  its  symbol,  but  such  abbreviations  will  not  be  made  use  of  in  the 
present  work. 

JFormulie  of  compounds.  —  Tbe  collocation  of  symbols  expresses  combination: 
thus  Fe  0  represents  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  or  proportion  of  iron,  and  one 
of  oxygen,  or  the  protoxide  of  iron;  SO,,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur,, 
and  three  of  oxygen — that  is,  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  sulphate  of 
iron  itself,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the  preceding  compounds,  may 
be  represented  as  follows ; 

FeO       SO,,  or 

FeO  +  SOs,  or 

Fe  0,      S  O3. 
The  sign  plus  ^  +  J  or  the  comma,  being  introduced  in  the  second  and  third  formnlse, 
to  indicate  a  distnbutiim  of  the  elements  of  the  sail  into  its  two  proximate  conati- 
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tuents,  oside  of  iron,  and  aulphnric  acid,  which  is  not  bo  distinctly  indicated  in  the 
first  formula.  It  may  often  he  advantageous  to  make  use  of  both  the  comma  and 
the  plus  sign  in  the  same  formula,  and  then  it  would  he  a  beneficial  practice  to  use 
them  as  in  the  following  formula  for  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  potash  : 

FeO,  SO3+KO,  SOa, 
in  which  the  comma  is  employed  to  indicate  combination  more  intimate  in  degree,  or 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  plus  eign,  namely,  of  the  oside  with  the  acid  in  each 
salt,  while  the  combination  of  the  two  salts  themselves  is  expressed  by  the  sign  +. 

The  small  figures  in  the  preceding  formulEe  affect  only  the  symbol  or  letter  to 
which  they  are  immediately  attached.  Larger  figures  placed  before  and  in  the  same 
line  with  the  symbols  apply  to  the  crrmpound  expressed  by  the  Bymbols.  Thus 
3  S  O3,  means  three  equivalcDts  of  sulphuric  acid  j  2  Pb  0,  two  equivalents  of  oxida 
of  lead.  But  the  interposition  of  the  comma  or  plus  sign  prevents  the  influence  of 
the  figure  extending  farther,  thus 

2PbO,     Cr03,or 
2  Pb  0  +  Cr  Oj, 
is  two  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  chromic  aeid,  or  the  snb-chromate 
of  lead.     To  make  the  figure  apply  to  symbols  which  are  separated  by  the  comma 
or  plus  sign,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  all  that  is  to  be  affected  within  brackets, 
and  place  the  figure  before  them.     Thus, 

2  (Pb  0,  Cr  Oa) 
means  two  proportions  of  neutral  chromate  of  lead.     The  following  formnlEe  of  two 
double  salts  with  their  water  of  crystallization,  exhibit  the  application  of  these 
rules  r — 

Iron-alum,  or  the  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash : 
KO,  SOj+Fe,  O3,  3  803+24  HO 

Oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash : 

3  (K  0,  Cj  03)  +  Fe5  0,,  3  0^  O3+6  HO. 
It  will  he  found  to  conduce  to  perspicuity,  to  avoid  cither  connecting  two  formulas 
of  different  substances  not  in  combination,  by  the  sign  pins,  or  allowing  them  to  be 
Beparated  merely  by  a  comma,  aa  the  plus  and  comma  between  symbols  or  formulte 
are  conventionally  understood  to  unite  the  formulsa  into  one,  and  to  express  combi- 
nation ;  and  indeed  it  is  advisable  to  write  every  complete  formula  apart,  and  in  a 
line  by  itself,  if  possible. 

The  only  other  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  ia  the  construction  of  such  formulse 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  or  letters,  which  ia  not  arbitraiy.  In  naming  a 
binary  compound,  such  as  oside  of  iron,  chloride  of  pofas^um,  &c.,  we  announce 
first  die  osygen  or  element  most  resembling  it  in  tte  compound ;  that  is,  the  electro- 
negative ingredient;  but  in  the  formulae  of  the  same  bodies,  it  is  the  other  or  the 
electro-positive  element  which  is  placed  first,  aa  in  Fe  0,  and  K  CI.  In  the  formulae 
of  salts,  it  is  likewise  the  basic  oxide  or  electro-positive  constituent  which  ia  placed 
first,  and  not  the  acid.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  polash  is  K  0,  S  O3,  and  not  S  O3,  KO. 
Information  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  compound  may  often  be  expressed  in  its 
formula,  by  attending  to  this  rule.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.780, 
contains  two  proportions  of  water  to  one  of  aijd,  but  by  giving  to  it  the  following 
formula: 

HO,  SO3-I-HO, 

we  express  that  one  proportion  only  of  water  is  combined  as  a  base  with  the  acid, 
and  that  the  second  proporfjon  of  water,  the  formula  of  which  follows  that  of  the 
acid,  is  in  combination  with  this  sulphate  of  water. 

The  above  system  of  notation  is  complete,  and  sufficiently  convenient  for  repre- 
senting all  binary  compounds,  and  compounds  belon^ng  to  the  organic  department 
of  the  science,  in  the  formula  of  which  the  ultimate  elements  only  ace  expressed. 
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But  when  salts  and  doiible  salts  are  expressed,  the  fonnula;  sometimes  become  in- 
convenieutly  long.  They  may  often  he  greatly  abhreviat-ed,  and  made  more  distinct, 
by  expressing  each  equivalent  of  osygen  in  an  oxide  or  acid,  by  a  point  placed  ovei 
the  symbol  of  the  other  element,  thus : 

Protoxide  of  iron,  Fe. 

Sulphuric  acid,  S. 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Fe  S,  H+6H. 

Alum,  KS,  AiAlSj+24H. 

Felspar,  K  Si,  AI  Al  Si^. 

Oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash,  3K  CC+FeFe,  3C'0+6H. 

Such  fomralas  are  more  compact,  and  more  easily  compared  with  each  other,  the 
relation  between  the  mineral  felspar  and  alum  without  its  water  of  crystallization, 
being  seen  at  a  glance  on  thus  placing  their  formula;  together;  the  one  having  the 
symbol  for  silicium,  the  other  that  for  sulphur,  but  everything  else  remaining  the 
same.  This  abbreviated  plan  also  exhibits  more  distinctly  the  relation  between  the 
equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  different  constituents  of  a  salt,  which  is  always  im- 
portant. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  oxygen  expressed  by  the  points  placed  over  a  letter 
is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  small  figure  attached  to  that  letter:  as,  for 
example,  Sj  in  the  preceding  formula  of  alum,  means  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid;  so  that  this  sign  has  the  same  value  as  if  it  were  written  3  B. 

Equivalents  of  sulphur  are  likewise  sometimes  expressed  by  commas  placed  over 
other  symbols,  as  the  trifa-sulphuride  of  arsenic  by  As;  but  such  compounds  are 
not  of  constant  occurrence  like  the  oxides,  and  do  not  create  the  same  necessity  for 
a  new  and  arbitrary  symbol.  A  compound  body,  such  as  cyanogen,  which  combines 
with  a  numerous  series  of  other  bodies,  is  often  for  brevity  expressed  by  the  initial 
letter  or  letters  of  its  name,  as — 

Cyanogen  Cy, 

Ethyl E; 

and  the  organic  acids  are  sometimes  expressed  by  a  letter  in  tie  same  way,  but  with 
the  minus  sign  ( — )  placed  over  it  i  thus — 

Acetic  acid,  by  S, 
Tartaric  acid,  by  T. 

But  arbitrary  characters  of  this  kind  will  always  be  explained  on  the  occasion  of 
their  introduction. 

SECTION  n.  — COMBINING  PROPORTIONS. 

All  analyses  prove  that  the  composition  of  bodies  is  fiied  and  invariable :  100 
parts  of  water  are  uniformly  composed  of  11.1  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and 
88.9  parts  of  oxygen,  its  constituents  never  varying  either  in  nature  or  proporlion. 
This  and  other  suhstanees-may  exist  in  an  impure  condition,  from  an  admixftire  of 
foreign  matter,  hut  their  own  composition  remains  the  same  in  all  circumstances. 
It  is  this  constancy  in  the  composition  of  bodies  which  gives  to  chemical  analyses 
all  their  value,  and  rewards  the  vast  care  necessarily  bestowed  upon  their  execution. 

An  examination  of  the  composition  of  a  class  of  bodies,  such  as  the  oxide",  con- 
taining an  element  in  common,  shows  that  any  one  element  unites  with  very  different 
quantities  of  the  other  elements.  Thus  in  each  of  the  five  oxides  of  which  the 
composition  is  given  on  page  112,  the  oxygen  and  other  consUtuenta  appear  in  a 
different  relation  to  each  other : 
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Composition  of  Oxides. 


Water. 

Oiide  of  Copper. 

Oride  of  Zinc. 

Glide  of  Lead, 

Oxide  of  Siber. 

Oijgen ...  88-9 
Hjdrogeu  11.1 

100 

Osjgen....  20,2 
Copper  ....  79.8 

100 

Oi:rgen...l9.1 
Ziuo  80.9 

100 

Oijgeii  ...  7.2 
Lead 92.8 

100 

OirEen  6.9 

Silver 93.1 

100 

But  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  other  constituent  in  these  oxides  will 
i distinctly  hy  stating  their  composition  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the 


oxygen  expressed  by  the  same  number  in  every  case,  or  made  equal  to  100  parts. 
Thus: 

Composition  of  Oxides. 


Water. 

Oxide  of  Copper. 

Oside  of  Zinc. 

Oside  of  Lead. 

Oiide  of  Silver, 

Oiygen .  100 
Hydrogen  IJ.S 

112.5 

Oiygen 100 

Copper 396 

~496 

Oxjgen  ...  100 
Ziac 406 

506 

Oxjgen  ...  100 
Lead  1294 

1394 

Osjgen 100 

Silver 1S50 

1450 

From  which  it  f 

dUows,  that^ 

12.5  pa 
396     pa 
406     pa 
1294     pa 
1350     pa 

ta  of  hydrogen, 
ts  of  copper, 
rts  of  zinc, 
rts  of  lead, 
rts  of  silver, 

combine  with  100  parts  of  oxygen. 
These  numbers  prove  to  bo  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  substances  to 
which  they  are  here  attached,  for  when  the  composition  of  the  sulphides  of  the 
same  substances  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  exactly  corresponding  quantities  of 
hydrogen,  copper,  &c.  likewise  combine  with  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur, 
although  not  with  100  parts  of  that  element  as  of  oxygen.  The  conclusion  from 
an  examination  of  the  sulphides  is,  that — 

12.5  parts  of  hydrogen, 
896      parts  of  copper, 
406      parts  of  zinc, 
1294      parts  of  lead, 
1350      parts  of  silver, 

eombine  with  200  parts  of  sulphur. 

An  ejsamination  of  the  chlorides  of  the  same  five  elements  likewise  proves,  that — 

12.5  parts  of  hydrogen, 

parts  of  copper, 

parts  of  zinc, 

parts  of  lead, 

parts  of  silver, 

comhi^ie  with  443.75  parts  of  chlorine. 
,  ...■e  indeed  found  to  unite  in  the  proportions  repeated  above, 
with  "a  certain  or  constant  quantity  of  all  other  elements;  as,  for  example,  with  973 
bromine,  with  1580  iodine,  te.  ,      ,  ■     ,   . 

On  extending  the  inquiry  to  other  substances,  it  appears  that  for  each  of  them  a 
number  may  be  found  which  expresses  in  like  manner  the  proportion  in  which  that 


406 
1294 
1350 

Hydrogen,  copper,  &c.. 
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Hubstance  unites  with  100  parts  of  oxygen,  200  of  sulphur,  443.73  of  chlorine,  &c. 
These  numbers  constitute  the  combiaing  proporlioua,  or  equivaleut  quantities  of 
bodies,  which  ate  introduced  in  the  table  of  the  names  of  the  elements  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  and  which  are  the  quantities  understood  to  be  expressed  by  the 
chemical  symboJs  of  these  bodies. 

Any  series  of  numbers  may  bo  chosen  for  the  combining  proportions,  provided  the 
true  relation  between  them  is  preserved,  as  in  the  first  series  of  numbers  given  in  the 
eame  table,  which  are  all  12j  times  less  than  the  numbers  of  the  second  series. 
Hydrogen  is  reduced  from  12.5  to  1,  osygea  from  100  to  8,  saiphur  from  200  to  16: 
altered  in  the  same  proportiou,  copper  becomes  31.66,  zinc  32.52,  lead  103.56,  and 
silver  108.  This  series,  or  the  hydrogen  scale,  is  recommended  by  the  circumstance 
that' its  numbers  are  smaller  and  more  easily  recollected  than  those  of  the  other,  or 
osygeu  scale.  The  equiyalenfs  of  several  of  the  most  important  elements  are  now 
also  generally  allowed  to  be  the  exact  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  so 
that  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  element  being  1,  the  equivalents  of  the  former  are 
accurately  expressed  by  entii'C  numbers; — carbon  by  6,  oxygcu  by  8,  nitrogen  by 
14,  sulphm-  by  16,  and  iron  by  28. 

Having  reference  to  the  oxygen  series,  it  is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  com- 
bining proportion  of  a  simple  substance  represents  the  quantity  of  that  substance 
which  combines  with  100  parts  of  oxygen  to  foi-m  a  protoxide.  On  the  hydrogen 
scale,  which  I  shall  adopt,  the  definition  of  a  chemical  equivalent,  or  combining  pro- 
portion becomes  as  follows : —  T/te  combining  proportion  of  a  simple  substance  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  that  substance  mhich  unites  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  a 
protoxide. 

The  first  law  of  combination  is,  that  "  bodies  unite  with  each  other  m  then  com- 
bining proportions  only,  or  in  multiples  of  them,  -ind  in  no  intermediate  proportions  ' 
This  law  may  be  iltnstrated  by  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  aie 
five  in  number,  and  are  composed  as  follows  — 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  niti  igcn  14,  oxygen  8 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  nitiogen  14,  osjgen  16 

Nitrous  acid nitrogen  14,  oxygen  24 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen  nitrogen  14,  osjgen  32 

Nitiic  acid .  mtrogen  14,  oxygen  40 

The  first  compound  oonsisla  of  a  single  combining  pioportion  of  each  of  its  consti- 
tuents. But  in  the  other  compounds,  a  wngle  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  united  with 
quantities  of  oxygen  which  correspond  exactly  with  two,  thrpe,  four,  and  live  com- 
bining proportions  of  tiiat  eli,mi,nt  In  the  greatir  number  of  binary  compounds 
one  of  the  constituenla  at  leist  is  piesent  in  the  prcpoition  of  a  single  equivalent, 
like  the  nitrogen  in  this  series,  while  the  other  constituent,  generally  the  oxygen  m 
oxides,  and  the  electro-negative  element  m  other  componnda,  is  present  m  a  multiple 
of  its  combining  proportion.  But  the  number  of  equivalents  which  may  enter  into 
a  compound  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  as  will  appear  from  the  followiug 
examples : — 

■f  hydrogen,  forms  water, 
hjdrogen,  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
copper,    forms    suboxide  of  copper, 
oxygen,       "        aulpliuric  aoid. 
oxygen,     form    lijposulphurous  acid, 
oxygon,       "        peroxide  of  iron, 
osjgen,       "        Ljposulpliuric  aoid. 
oxygen,       "        hypermangonio  acid. 

Representing  the  constituents  of  a  binary  compound  by  A  and  B,_the  last  being 
the  oxygen  or  electro-negative  constituent,  the  most  frequent  combinations  are— 
A-i-B,  A-I-2B,  A+3B,  and  A-)-5B.  The  combination  of  2A-i-3B,  is  cot  unfre- 
quent,  but  2A+B,  A-i-4B,  A-}-7B,  2A-i-2B,  or  2A-I-5B,  are  of  comparatively 


eq.  of  oxygen 
■'     oxygen 

Oneeq 

One 

Two 

"      Bulpliur 
"      sulpliup 

- 

Tliree 

Two 

Tliree 

"      Bulpliar 
"       manganca 

f- 

Five 
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rare  occurrence.  Combinatidn  between  two  elements  is  not  known  to  occur  in  mwe 
complicated  ratios  than  the  preceding,  if  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  be 
excepted,  which  are  numerous,  and  eshibit  great  diversity  of  composition,  hke  the 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry  generally,  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

Combination  likewise  takes  place  among  bodies  which  are  themselves  compound, 
in  proportional  quantities,  which  are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  law,  that  'the 
combining  number  of  a  compound  body  is  always  the  sum  of  the  combminz  nnmbere 
of  its  constituents."  Thus  oil  of  vitriol,  which  contains  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
is  composed  of  these  bodies  in  the  proportion  of — 

Water  9 

Sulphuric  acid ^0 

in  which  the  combining  proportion  of  the  water  (9)  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalettia 
of  its  constituents ;  namely,  of  oxygen  8,  and  of  hydrogen  1 ;  and  that  of  sulphiino 
acid  (40),  of  those  of  sulphur  16,  and  of  oxygen  2-1 ;  there  being  three  proportions 
of  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  combining  proportion  of  oside  of  zmc  is  40.52, 
the  sum  of  oxygen  8,  and  zinc  32.52 ;  and  the  compound  of  this  oxide  with  sul- 
phuric add,  or  3ia  salt,  sulphate  of  zinc,  consists  of — 

Oside  of  zinc ^0.52 

Sulphuric  acid 40. 

"    80.52 
Of  potash,  the  combining  proportion  is  47 ;  or  oxygen  8,  added  to  pota^ium  39 ; 
and  to  this  proportion  of  potash  the  usual  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  attached  in 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  composed  of — 

Potash  47 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

87 
Of  these  salts  themselves,  the  combining  proportions  ought  to  be  the  sums  obtMned 
by  the  addition  of  the  numbers  of  their  constituents;  and  accordingly  the  double 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  potash  consists  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc 80.52 

Sulphate  of  potash ■^^ 

167.52 
Of  nitiic  acid  the  conslitueBts  are  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  five  of  oxygen  40, 
making  together  54,  which  is  the  combining  proportion  of  tiiat  acid,  and  is  lound  to 
unite  Sith  9  water,  witii  40.52  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with  47  potash ;  or  witii  the  same 
quantities  of  these  oxides  as  combine  with  40  sulphuric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  is  com- 
posed of  one  proportion  of  carbon  6,  and  two  proportions  of  oxygen  lb,  so  that  its 
combining  number  is  22 ;  in  which  proportion  it  unites  with  47  potash,  to  form 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  equivalent  quantities  of  all  other  acids  and  bases  corre- 
spond in  like  manner  with  the  numbers  deducible  from  their  composition.  Indeed, 
the  law  is  found  to  hold  in  compounds  of  every  class  and  character,  and  whether 
they  conttua  few  or  many  equivalents  of  their  elements. 

Compound  bodies  likewise  unite  among  themselves  in  multiples  of  their  eombimng 
proportions  as  well  as  in  single  equivalents.  Thus  47  potash  combine  with  52.1& 
chromic  add,  and  with  double  that  quantity,  or  104.30,  chromic  acid,  to  form  the 
yellow  and  red  chromates  of  potash;  the  first  containing- one  equivalent,  and  the 
^oud  two  equivalents  of  add.  The  occurrence  of  multiple  proportions  was  well 
illustrated  bv  Dr.  "Wollaston  in  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  salt  being  divided  into  equal  parts,  one-half  was  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  salt  lost  some  carbomc  acid  and  became  neutral  car- 
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bonate;  and  both  portions  being  afterwards  decomposed  by  an  acid,  fie  salt  in  ils 
original  condition  was  found  to  a.fford  a  measure  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  exactly  double 
of  tbat  yielded  by  the  portion  exposed  to  the  high  temperature.  By  experiments 
equally  simple  and  convincing,  he  proved  that  in  the  three  salts  formed  by  oxalic 
acid  and  potash,  the  quantities  of  acid  which  combine  with  the  same  quantity  of 
alkali  are  rigorously  among  themselves  aa  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  4.  The  compo- 
sition of  all  other  super  and  sub-salts  is  found  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  same 
law,  one  of  the  constitncnts  being  always  present  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  more 
equivalents. 

The  combining  proportions  of  compound  bodies  depend  entirely,  therefore,  upon 
those  of  their  constituents,  or  upon  the  equivalents  of  the  elementary  bodies.  The 
mode  of  determining  these  fundamental  equivalents  generally  consists,  as  may  be 
anticipated,  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any  element  which  exists  united  with  8 
parts  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  of  that  element,  which  quantity  is  viewed  as  a  single 
equivalent.  Thus,  of  hydrogen  and  lead,  the  protoxides  are  water  and  litharge,  in 
which  respectively  8  oxygen  are  associated  with  1  hydrogen  and  103.56  lead,  which 
numbers  are  therefore  single  equivalents  of  these  elementary  substances.  But  the 
difficulty  still  remains  to  know  what  is  a  protoxide;  for  the  rule  is  not  followed  in 
all  eases  to  consider  that  oxide  of  an  element  as  the  protoxide  which  contains  the 
least  proportion  of  osjgen.  When  only  one  oxide  is  known,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a 
protoxide,  and  composed  of  single  equivalents,  unless  it  corresponds  in  properties 
with  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  some  other  element;  and  of  several  oxides  of 
the  same  clement,  that  containing  least  oxygen  is  viewed  as  the  protoxide,  unless  a 
higher  oxide  has  better  claims  to  be  considered,  as  such.  Hence  magnesia  and  oxide 
of  zinc  being  the  only  oxides  of  magnesium  and  zinc  known,  are  protoxides;  and 
water,  litharge,  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  which  are  all  the  lowest 
oxides  of  different  metals,  are  admitted  without  objection  to  be  protoxides,  and  be- 
come standards  of  comparison  for  this  class  of  bodies ;  while  alumina,  the  only  oxide 
of  aluminum,  differing  entirely  from  the  protoxide  of  iron,  but  closely  resembling 
the  peroxide  of  that  metal,  is  considered  a  peroxide  of  similar  constitution,  or  to  con- 
tain three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two  of  metal.  Now  in  alumina  24  oxygen,  or 
three  equivalents,  are  united  with  27.38  aluminum,  one-half  of  which  number,  or 
13.69,  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  aluminum.  The  true  protoxide  of  aluminum, 
if  it  is  capable  of  existing,  still  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  green  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, which  was  till  lately  the  lowest  degree  of  oxidation  known  of  that  metal,  was 
notwithstanding  considered  a  peroxide,  being  analogous  to  alumina  and  the  peroxide 
of  iron.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  degree  of  the  oxidation  of  copper,  or  the 
black  oxide,  and  not  the  first  degree  of  oxidation  of  that  metal,  must  be  viewed  as 
the  protoxide,  or  as  composed  of  single  equivalents,  from  its  correspondence  with  the 
protoxide  of  iron  and  a  large  class  of  admitted  protoxides.  The  lower  degree  of 
oxidation  of  copper  or  the  red  oxide,  which  contains  only  half  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  black  oxide,  comes  therefore  to  be  considered  a  suboxide ;  a  com- 
pound of  two  equivalents  of  metal  and  one  of  oxygen.  For  reasons^omewhat  similar, 
the  higher  of  the  two  grades  of  oxidation  of  mercury,  or  the  red  oxide  of  that  metal, 
is  now  generally  received  as  the  protoxide,  and  the  ash-coloured  oxide  reputed  a 
suboxide.  These  suboxides  of  mercury  and  copper  are  capable  of  combining  wit6 
acids,  but  they  are  the  only  suboxides  which  possess  that  property.  It  is  the  cha- 
racter of  metallic  protoxides  to  form  salts  with  acids;  and  of  several  oxides  of  the 
same  metal,  the  protoxide  is  always  the  most  powerful  base. 

Bodies  likewise  replace  each  other  in  combination,  in  equivalent  quantities. 
Thus  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine,  which  occurs  in  certain  circum- 
slances,  35.5  parts  of  chlorine  unite  with  1  hydrogen  or  one  equivalent  of  that  body, 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  displace  at  the  same  time  and  liberate  8  parte  of 
oxygen.  Hence  the  number  35.5  represents  the  combining  proportion  of  chlorine, 
which  is  equivalent  in  combination  to,  or  can  be  substituted  for,  8  oxygen.  Again, 
ju  decomposing  hydriodie  acid,  35.5  chlorine  unite  with  1  hydrogen,  and  liberate 
126.36  iodine,  which  proportion  of  iodine  may  again  acquire  1  hydrogen,  by  decoin- 
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posing  sulphuretted  hjdrogen,  and  set  free  16  sulphur.  Hence  126.S6  and  16  are 
the  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine  and  sulphur,  which  take  the  place  of  35.5  chlorine 
or  8  oxygen  in  conibination  with  1  hydrogen. 

When  32.52  grains  of  zinc  are  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  they 
dissolve,  acquiring  8  osygen  and  54  nitric  acid,  and  become  nitrate  of  zinc,  while 
31.66  parts  of  metallic  copper  are  deposited,  which  had  previously  been  in  the  state 
of  nitrat*,  and  in  combination  with  the  above-menlioned  quantities  of  oxygen  and 
nifiie  acid,  and  the  solution  remains  otherwise  unaltered.  Zinc  throws  down  nearly 
all  the  metals  from  their  solutions  in  acids  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  this  substance  introduced  into  the  solutions,  and  dissolved,  be  a  combining  pro- 
portion, as  in  the  instance  ^ven,  tlie  quantities  of  the  metals  precipitated  will  also 
be  combining  proportions  of  those  metals.  The  quantity  of  zinc  employed  may  be 
varied,  but  ^e  quantity  of  other  metal  precipitated  will  still  he,  to  the  quantity  of 
mc  dissolved,  in  the  ratio  of  the  combining  numbers  of  the  two  metals.  Lead, 
copper,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  when  it  acts  like  zinc  as  a  precipitant,  likewfee 
throws  down"  equivalent  quantities  of  other  metals,  and  takes  their  place  in  lie  pre- 
existing compound.  This  substitution  of  one  metaJ  for  another,  in  a  saline  com- 
pound, without  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  compound,  shows  how  justly  the 
combining  proportions  of  bodies  are  termed  their  equivalent  quantities  or  equivalents. 
The  metal  displaced,  and  that  substituted  for  it,  have  evidently  the  same  value  in 
the  construction  of  the  compound,  and  are  truly  equivalent  to  each  other. 
■  The  equivalent  proportions  of  such  oxides  as  are  bases  are  ascertained  by  finding 
what  quantity  of  each  saturates  the  known  combining  proportion  of  an  acid,  _  Thus, 
to  saturate  40  parte,  or  a  combmmg  proportion  ot  sulphunc  acid,  the  following  pro- 
portions of  different  bases  are  requi'jitc,  and  are  equivdent  m  producmg  that  effect : 
Magnesia  -^0  "i? 

Soda  ^1 

Protoxide  of  manganese  35  67 

Polassa  47 

Strontia  51 84 

Baryta  76  64 

Protoxide  of  lead  111  56 

Oxide  of  edver  116 

The  addition  of  thcie  bodies  to  auljhune  icid  in  tie  abDve  proportions  destroys 
its  sour  taste  and  other  properties  as  an  acid,  ot  which  one  of  the  HKSt  characteristic 
is  that  of  reddening  cert^n  vegetable  blue  colours,  such  as  litmus.  The  acid  is  said 
to  be  neutralized  or  saturated,  and  the  product  or  compound  formed  is  a  neutral  salt, 
which  does  not  alter  the  blue  colour  of  litmus.  Of  the  bases  mentioned,  magnesia 
has  the  greatest  saturating  power,  and  oxide  of  silver  the  least ;  the  proportion  of 
these  bases  necessary  to  saturate  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  being  20.67  of 
the  former,  and  1J.6  of  the  latter. 

Conversely,  the  equivalent  proportions  of  acids  are  the  quantities  which  neutralize 
the  known  equivalent  of  any  base  or  alkali.  Thus  47  parts  of  potassa,  or  a  com- 
bining proportion,  is  deprived  of  its  alkaline  properties, — of  which  the  most  obvious 
are  ita  caustic  taste  and  power  to  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  —  by 
the  following  proportions  of  different  acids,  and  a  neutral  compound  or  salt  produced 

Sulphurous  acid 32 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

Hydrochloric  acid 36.5 

Nitric  acid ^4 

Chlorio  acid ''^■^ 

Hyperchlorio  acid 91'5 

l4cacid 166.S6 

Hyperiodic  acid .182.36 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  acids  differ  as  widely  among  themselTes  in  (heir  equivalent 

Suantities  as  the  bases  do.  The  equivalent  of  either  an  acid  or  base  thus  deduced 
■om  its  neutralizing  power  is  always  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  its  composition, 
namely  the  sum  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  its  constituents.  As  the  bases  which 
saturate  acids  fully  are  dl  protoxides,  it  also  necessarily  follows  that  100  parts  of 
oxygen  are  always  contained  in  the  proportion  of  base  which  neutralizes  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  aeid. 

The  equivalents  of  both  acids  and  bases  are  likewise  observed  in  those  decompo- 
sitions in  which  one  acid  is  substituted  for  another  acid  in  combination,  or  one  base 
for  another  base.  Thus  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  disengage  the 
equivalent  quantity  exactly  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  suljAite  of  soda,  of  nitrio 
acid  from  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  to  replace  it  in  combiaation  with  the  base,  forming  in  every  case  a  neutral  sul- 
phate. An  equivalent  of  potash  separates  in  like  manneran  equivalent  of  roagnesia, 
of  lime,  of  barytes,  or  of  protoxide  of  lead,  from  its  combination  with  an  acid.  The 
proportion  of  acid  or  base  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition 
may  therefore  be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  equivalents  of  bodies;  and 
such  knowledge  comes  to  be  of  the  most  frequent  and  valuable  application  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

But  the  substitution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  bodies  for  one  another  is 
most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  decompositions  which  follow  the  mixture  of  certain 
neutral  salts.  An  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  being  mixed  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids,  the  original  salta_  disappear 
completely,  and  two  new  salts  are  produced — the  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  is  inso- 
luble and  precipitates,  and  the  nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  in  solution ;  as 
represented  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  equivalent  quantities  are  ex- 
pressed : — 

Before  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

60.67  sulphate  of  1  20,67  raagnesU, - -?.  74.67  nitrate  of 

*"    -.  sulphuric  acid -^      ,,-''  miigneaia. 

i  116.0i  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

After  a  double  decomposition  of  this  kin*,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  or  there  is 
no  redundancy  of  either  acid  or  base ;  because  each  of  the  new  saits  is  composed  of 
a  single  equivalent  of  acid  and  of  base,  like  the  salts  from  which  they  are  formed. 
If  one  of  the  salts  be  added  in  a  larger  proportion  than  its  equivalent  quantity,  the 
excess  does  not  interfere  with  the  decomposition,  and  remains  itself  uoaffected,  the 
decomposition  proceeding  no  farther  than  the  equivalents  present.  Hence  the 
general  observation,  that  neutral  salts  continue  neutral  after  decomposition,  in  what- 
ever proportions  they  may  be  mixed. 

But  the  modes  of  fixing  the  equivalent  numbers  which  have  been  stated  sie  inap- 
plicable te  several  elementary  bodies;  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphorlis,  carbon,  boron, 
and  some  metals  of  which  the  protoxides  are  not  bases,  and  are  uncertain.  Nitrogen 
enters  into  nitric  acid,  of  which  acid  it  is  known  that  the  equivalent  is  54,  and  that  it 
contmns  five  equivalents  or  40  parts  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  14  parts  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  14  represents  one  or  two  equivalents  of  nitrogen. 
But  the  equivalent  of  ammonia  likewise  contains  14  nitrogen,  and  a  less  proportion 
is  never  found  in  the  equivalent  of  any  other  compound  into  which  that  element 
enters.  The  number  14  is,  therefore,  the  least  confining  pfoportion  of  nitrogen, 
and  must  on  that  account  be  taken  as  one  equivalent.  The  equivalent  of  phos- 
phorus can  be  shown  on  the  same  principle  to  be  32,  that  of  arsenic  75,  and  that 
of  antimony  129,  as  given  in  the  tables,  and  not  the  halves  of  these  numbers,  as 
often  estimated.  These  three  bodies  agree  with  nitrogen  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  tlie  numbers  recommended  represent  the  quantities  which  replace  14  of  nitrogen 


130.64  nitrate  of  1  54  n 
barjtea |  76.6' 
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in  analogous  compounds.  The  equivalent  of  carbon  n.ay  be  deduced  from  tbe  known 
equivalent  of  its  compound,  carbonic  acid  :  but  tbe  equivalents  of  boron  and  silicium 
caanot  be  fised  upon  witli  tie  same  certainty,  owing  to  the  doubt  wbicb  hangs  over 
the  equivalents  of  boracic  and  silicic  acids. 

Of  the  facts  wbicb  involve  the  principle  of  combination  in  definite  and  equivalent 
proportions,  the  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  first  observed  and  esplained. 
Wenzel,  of  Freiberg  in  Sasony,  so  far  back  as  1777,  made  an  analysis  of  a  great 
variety  of  salts  with  surprising  accuracy,  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the 
neutrality  which  is  observed  after  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  neutral  salts  de- 
pends upon  this, — that  the  quantities  of  different  acids  which  saturate  an  equal 
weight  of  one  base  will  also  saturate  equal  weights  of  any  other  base, 

Richfer  of  Berlin  confirmed  and  extended  the  observations  of  Wenzel,  attaching 
proportional  numbers  to  the  acids  and  bases,  and  remarking  for  tbe  first  time  that 
the  neutrality  does  not  change  during  the  precipitation  of  metals  by  each  other,  and 
also  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  equivalents  of  bases  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
may  be  represented  by  100  parts.  But  the  first  foundations  of  a  complete  system 
of  equivalents,  embracing  both  simple  bodies  and  their  compounds,  were  laid  by 
Dalton,  at  the  same  time  that  he  announced  his  atomic  theory.  (New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  1807).  The  observation  that  the  equivalent  of  a  compound 
body  is  the  gum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  constituents,  and  the  discovery  of  combi- 
nation in  multiple  proportions,  are  peculiarly  bis.  Dr.  Wollaston  afterwards  adapted 
the  more  important  equivalents  to  the  common  sliding  rule  of  Gunter,  by  means  of 
which,  proportions  can  be  observed  without  the  trouble  of  calculation.  This  instru- 
ment, which  is  -known  under  the  name  of  (Ae  scale  of  chemical  equivalcTits,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  proportional  numbers,  but  ia 
not  itself  of  much  practical  value. 

The  numerical  accuracy  of  the  equivalents  assigned  to  bodies  depends  entirely 
upon  the  exactness  of  the  chemical  analyses  from  which  they  arc  deduced.  The 
generally  received  series  of  numbers,  which  is  adopted  in  this  work,  was  drawn  up 
by  Berzelius  from  data  supplied  in  a  great  measure  by  himself.  The  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  Wenzel  and  Eichter,  which  were  long  overlooked  or  misunderstood, 
was  revived  by  him,  and  by  a  series  of  analytical  researches  unrivalled  for  their  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  ho  first  impressed  upon  chemistry  the  character  of  a  science  of 
number  and  quantity,  which  is  now  its  highest  recommendation.  Several  of  Ber- 
zelius's  numbers  received  a  valuable  confirmation  from  Dr.  Turner,  whose  inquiries 
were  especially  directed  to  test  an  hypothesis  respecting  them  proposed  and  ably 
maintained  by  Dr.  R'out;  namely,  that  the  equivalents  of  all  the  elements  are 
multiplies  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently  if  that  equivalent  be 
made  equal  to  1,  all  the  others  will  be  whole  numbera.  (Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  523). 
Dr.  Penny  took  a  part  in  the  same  inquiry,  {Ibid.  1839,  p.  13).  More  lately  labo- 
rious researches  have  been  nndertaten  with  tbe  same  object  by  Dumas,  Mangnao, 
Pelouze,  and  others,  whose  results  are  quoted  under  the  table  of  equivalents.  _  It 
appears  to  be  definitively  settled  that  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  arc  not,  with- 
out exception,  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  number  for  ohlorme 
(35-5)  is  conclusive  against  that  hypothesis.  At  the  same  time,  the  accurate  deter- 
minations of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine,  silver,  and  potassium,  by  Mauminfi,  lend 
positive  support  to  the  opinion  that  these  and  all  other  equivalents  are  multiples  of 
half  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  So  do  the  recent  determinations  of  carbonand 
hydrogen  in  reference  to  oxygen,  and  those  of  nitrogen,  sodium,  iron,  and  calcmm. 
The  number  for  lead  also,  upon  the  determination  of  which  extraordinary  pains  have 
been  bestowed  by  Berzelius  at  difierent  times,  namely  103'56,  is  favourable  to  the 
«ame  view.  Now  these  are  the  equivalents  upon  which,  above  all  others,  our  know- 
ledge is  most  precise  and  certain. 

Might  not,  therefore,  tbe  equivalent  of  hydrogen  be  divided  by  two,  by  which 
chlorine  would  become  71  and  lead  207,  hydrogen  being  1  ?  The  multiple  relaiaou 
would  not,  however,  be  established  by  dividing  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  for,  as 
is  justly  observed  by  Berzelius,  the  chemical  reasons  which  are  adduced  for  the 
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division  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine, and  the  one  cannot  be  dividwl  without  dividing  the  other.  The  equivalent  of 
chlorine  would,  therefore,  still  remain  a  multiple  of  half  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

SECTION  III. — ATOMIC   THEORY. 

The  laws  of  combination,  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalents,  which  have  just  been 
considered,  are  founded  upon  esperimenta!  evidence  only,  and  involve  no  hypothesis. 
The  most  general  of  these  laws  were  not  however  suggested  by  observation,  but  by 
a  theory  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  in  which  they  are  included,  and  which 
affords  a  luminous  esplanation  of  them.  The  partial  verification  which  this  theory 
has  received  in  tho  establishment  of  these  laws  adds  greatly  to  its  interest,  and  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth.  It  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  the 
essential  part  of  which  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Although  matter  appears  to  be  divided  and  comminuted  in  many  circumstances  to 
an  estent  beyond  our  powers  of  conception,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  indefinitely 
divisible ;  that  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  successive  division  or  secability  of  its  parts ; 
a  limit  which  it  may  be  difficult  oi  impossible  to  reach  by  experiment,  but  which  ne- 
verfheless  exists.  Mattor  may  be  composed  of  ultimate  particles  or  atoms,  which  are 
not  farther  divisible,  and  each  of  which  possesses  a  cerlain  absolute  and  possibly  appre- 
ciable weight.  Now  the  question  arises,  is  the  atom  in  every  kind  of  matter  of  the 
same  weight,  or  do  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter  differ  in  weight  ?  Are  the  ultl- 
mate  particles,  for  instance,  to  which  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  reducible,  of  the  same 
or  different  weightsl  Let  their  weights  be  supposed  to  be  different,  to  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  which  tbus  become  atomic 
Keighls,  and  so  of  the  atoms  of  other  elementary  bodies,  and  the  whole  laws  of  com- 
bination follow  by  the  simplest  reasoning.  The  atoms  of  the  elementary  bodies  may 
be  represented  to  the  eye  by  spheres  or  by  circles  in  which  their  symbols  are  inscribed 
to  distinguish  them,  as  in  the  following  examples,  with  their  relative  weights. 

Name.  Atom.  Weigiit  of  Atom. 


Hydrogen  iJJ)  ■,;    '■ 

Nitrogen ®  1* 

Carbon  ©  ^ 

Sulphur d)  16 

Lead @  103.56 

Chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  which  then  come 
into  juxtaposition ;  and  in  decomposition  the  simple  atoms  separate  again  from  each 
other,  in  possession  of  their  original  properties.  The  atom  or  integrant  particle  of  a 
compound  body  is  an  aggregation  of  simple  atoms,  and  must  therefore  have  a  weight 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  weights ;  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  exhibition  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  a  few  compounds. 

Atom.  Weight. 

Water  (oxide  of  hydrogen)  ...     rtf(6)  ^  +     ^  =     9 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen (gXo)  ^*  +     ^  =  22 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  '(©OXo)  14 -|-   16=  30 

Sulphuric  acid  (IXS)®®  16+  24=  40 

Oxide  of  lead  @(o)  103-56  f     8=111-56 

Sulphate  of  lead ]   ^SfW(i\  f  111'56  +  40=151-56 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  assumption  as  to  the  nature,  size,  form,  or  even 
actual  weight  of  tlie  atoms  of  elementary  bodies,  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  grouped,  or  arranged  in  compounds.  All  that  is  known  or  likely  ever  to  be 
known  respecting  them  is  their  relative  weight.  The  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen,  but  their  actual  weights  are  undetermined.  To  afford 
the  means  of  expressing  the  relative  weights  of  these  and  other  atoms,  a  number 
which  is  entirely  arbitrary  is  assigned  to  one  of  them,  namely  8  to  the  atom  of 
osygen,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  Siud  to  be  1,  of  nitro- 
gen 14,  of  carbon  6,  of  sulphur  16,  and  of  lead  103'56.  A  single  atom  of  water 
contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  (8),  and  one  of  hydrogen  (1),  and  must  therefore 
weigh  9;  an  atom  of  oxide  of  lead  contains  one  atom  of  osygen  and  one  of  lead, 
which  weigh  together  111'56;  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  atom  of  sulphur  and 
three  atoms  of  osygen,  which  weigh  together  40;  and  an  atom  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
including  one  of  each  of  the  preceding  compound  atoms,  must  weigh  lll-56-}-40, 
or  151-56. 

The  equivalent  quantities  being  now  represented  by  atoms,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  bodies  can  combine  in  these  quantities  or  multiples  of  them  only,  and  not  in 
intermediate  proportions,  tot  atoms  do  not  adlnit  of  division.  In  a  series  of  several 
compounds  of  the  same  elements,  such  as  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  was  formerly 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions  (page  113),  one  atom 
of  nitrogen  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  a 
simple  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  these  compounds  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  equivalent  of  the  compound  body  also  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents 
of  its  constituents,  for  the  weight  of  a  compound  atom  is  the  weight  of  its  consti- 
tuent atoms. 

By  the  juxtaposition,  separation,  and  exchange  of  one  atom  for  another  in  com- 
pounds, all  kinds  of  combination  and  decomposition  Jn  equivalent  quantities  may 
be  produced,  while  the  substitution  of  ponderable  masses  for  the  abstract  idea  of 
equivalents  renders  the  whole  changes  most  readily  conceivable. 

This  theory  being  adopted  as  a  useful,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  highly  pro- 
bable representation  of  the  laws  of  combination,  its  terms  atom  or  atomic  weight 
may  be  used  as  synonymous  with  equivalent,  equivalent  quantity,  and  combining 
proportion. 

M.  Dumaa  is  disposed  to  modify  the  atomic  theory  so  far  aa  to  allow  the  divisi- 
bility of  the  atoms  or  ultimate  masses  in  which  a  body  enters  into  combination,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  are  groups  of  more  minute  atoms,  into  which  they  may  be 
divided  by  physical,  but  not  by  chemical  forces.  He  distinguishes  the  atoms  which 
correspond  with  equivalents  as  chemical  atoms,  and  allowing  them  to  represent  truly 
and  constantly  the  least  quantities  in  which  bodies  combine,  still  supposes  that  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  perhaps  other  physical  agencies,  these  molecules  may  be 
subdivided  into  atoms  of  an  inferior  order,  of  which,  for  example,  two,  four,  or  a 
thousand,  are  included  in  a  single  chemical  atom.  (Le<ions  sur  m  Philosophie  Chi- 
mique,  professSes  au  College  de  France,  par  M.  iHimas,  page  283).  But  surely 
such  a  view  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  atomic  theory.  It  is  principally  founded 
on  the  assumed  esistenoe  of  a  similarity  between  atoms  in  their  capacity  for  heat^ 
and  in  their  volume  while  in  the  gaseous  state. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  ATOMS. 

The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  equal  weights  of 
different  bodies  a  single  degree,  varies  according  to  their  nature,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  numbers  which  are  the  capacities  for  heat  or  specific  heats  of  these  bodies 
(page  49).  This  difference  appears  in  the  numbers  for  several  simple  bodies  placed 
together  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table,  among  which  no  relation  can  be 
perceived.  But  if  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  capacity  for  heat  not  of 
equal  weights,  but  of  atomic  weights  or  equivalent  quantities  of  the  same  bodies, 
as  in  the  second  and  third  columns  of  the  table,  then  the  numbers  for  several  bodies 


are  found  to  I 
each  other. 
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arly  the  same,  and  those  of  others  to  bear  a  simple  relation  to 


IV. 
Atomio 
■weighta. 

I. 

Of  equal 
vreighla. 
Specific  heat 
of  same 
weight  of  water 
beins  1. 

II. 

Of  Btoina. 

Specific  heat 

of 

atom  of  water 

being  1. 

III. 

Of  atoma. 

Specific  heat 

atom  of  lead 
being  1. 

0-0293 

OOoll 

0-0937 

0-0943 

0-1035 

0-10696 

0-1100 

0-0814 

0'1880 

00380 

0>05155 

0-0298 

0-081 

00557 

0-885 

010824 

0-2411 

0-03084 

0-3372 
0-3358 
0-3321 
0-3340 
0-3404 
0-3508 
0-8815 
0-3443 
0S359 
0-3714 
0  3788 
0-3202 
0-fi7G8 
0-6694 
1-3415 
1-5197 
0-1698 
0-2190 

1-0000 

0-9960 

0-9360 

0-0908' 

1-0095 

1040 

0-9831 

1-0211 

0-9963 

1-1015 

1-123 

0-9765 

2-0074 

1-9855 

4-506 
0-4766 
0-6494 

103-56 
58-82 
82-52 
31-66 
29-57 
29-52 
28 

98-68 
16 

100-07 
64-14 
98-33 
75 

126-36 
6 
70-95 

Nkk^::':""." :." 

Of  the  first  twelve  substances,  which  are  aU  metala,  with  the  esoeption  of  sul- 
phur, the  capacities  of  the  atoms  approach  so  closely,  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  identical ;  their  capacities  appearing  to  be  all  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the  atom 
of 'water,  in  the  second  column  j  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  capacity  of  the 
atom  of  lead,  one  of  their  number  in  the  third  column.  The  weights  of  the  atoms 
lives  are  added  in  a  fourth  column,  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  twelve 
e  proportions  of  their  atomic  weights,  will,  there- 
fore, undergo  an  equal  change  of  temperature  on  assuming  an  equal  quantity  of 
heat.  The  two  metala  which  follow  in  the  table,  namely,  arsenic  and  silver,  appear 
to  have  an  equal  capacity  for  heat,  which  is  double  that  of  lead  and  the  class  which 
coincides  with  it,  while  the  capacity  of  phosphorus  is  four  times,  and  that  of  iodine 
four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  lliat  of  lead  and  ita  class.  The  capacity  of  the 
atom  of  bismuth  appears  to  be  two-thirds,  and  that  of  carbon  to  be  one-half  of  the 
capacity  of  that  of  lead.    The  general  results  may  therefore  be  stated  as  follows: — ■ 

Weight  of  Atom. 


Specific  lieat  of  ai 


nof  ;<; 


.  103-50 
68-8! 


meronry 1  .. 


gold 

silver  2  .... 

phosphoms 4  .... 

iodine 4^  .. 

bismutli ^  .... 

carbon   J  .... 


„  1 64-14 
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Messrs.  Dulong  and  Petit,  whose  researches  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  these 
valuable  results,  drew  a  more  general  conclusion  from  them,  namely  that  all  atoms, 
or  JLt  least  aU  simple  atoms,  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  and  that  those  atomic 
weights  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  supposition,  ought  to  be  altered  and  accom- 
modated to  it.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  would  thus  afford  the  means  of  fising 
its  atomic  weight.  Some  of  the  alterations  in  the  atomic  weights,  which  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  law,  might  be  advocated  upon  other  grounds- — such  as 
halving  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  doabhng  that  of  carbon,  and  adding  one-half  to 
that  of  bismuth.  But  the  equivalent  of  phosphorus  would  require  to  be  divided  by 
four,  while  that  of  arsenic,  which  it  so  closely  represents  in  compounds,  is  divided 
only  by  two;  changes  which  are  inadmissible. 

It  must  bo  concluded,  then,  that  elementary  atoms  have  not  necessarily  the  same 
capacity  for  heat,  although  a  simple  relation  appears  always  to  exist  between  their 
capacities.  The  capacities  of  the  three  gaseous  elements,  osygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  may  likewise  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  a  relation,  provided  they  are 
the  same  for  equal  volumes  of  the  gases,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Bulong. 
But  this  relation  can  only  be  looked  for  between  bodies  while  under  the  same  phy- 
sical condition,  and  perhaps  agreeing  in  other  circumstances  also,  for  the  capacity  for 
heat  of  the  same  body  is  known  to  vary  under  tho  difi'erent  fornjs  of  solid,  liquid, 
and  gas;  and,  indeed,  while  the  body  is  in  the  same  sfate,  its  capacity  appears  not 
to  bo  absolutely  constant, -but  to  increase  perceptibly  to  elevated  temperatures  (page 

The  capacities  of  eomponnd  atoms  have  also  been  submitted  to  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive ezamiuation  to  determine  that  simple  relations  subsist  among  them.  In  two 
classes  of  analogous  combinations,  the  capacities  of  the  atoms  for  heat  were  found 
by  M.  Neumann,  of  Kiinigsberg,  to  approach  so  closely,  that  they  may  be  admitted 
to  be  the  same,  the  differences  being  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  errors  of  obser- 
vation unavoidable  in  such  deUcate  researches. 


OF   EQITAI, 

Specific  beat  of 
same  weight  of 
water  being  1. 

OF  ATOMIC 

Specific  heat  of 

atomofwnter 

being  1. 

Carbonatfl  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  tarjtes 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Carbonate  of  zinc 

Carbonate  of  atrontm 

Dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  ahd  magnesia) 

0-2044 
0-1080 
0-1819 
O'OSIO 
0-1712 
0-1445 
0-21T1 

0-1148 
0-1181 
0-1156 
0-1200 
0-1187 
0.1184 
0-1121 

0-1162 

f  sulphates  presenf^^d  a  similar  rcult  - 


Sulphate  of  biirjta  .. 

Sulphate  of  lime  

Sulphate  of  etrontia . 
Sulphate  of  lead  


0-1068 
0-1854 
0-1300 


0-1384 
0-1412 
0-1326 
0-1398 
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The  nnmbera  in  the  second  column  of  both  tables  deviate  very  little  from  their  mean, 
but  there  is  no  ohTioua  relation  between  the  two  means.  Identity  in  capacity  for 
heat  ia,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  in  compound  atoms  of  the  same  nature,  and  which 
closely  agree  in  their  chemical  relation  a,  "like  the  numbers  of  each  group,  but  not 
between  compound  atoms  which  are  differently  constituted. 

Our  information  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  extended  of  late  by  the  valuable 
researches  of  M.  Begnault.'  The  atomic  heat  of  bodies,  as  it  is  named  by  this 
chemist,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  observed  specific  heat  of  each  body  by  its 
equivalent,  the  latter  being  ti^en  upon  the  oxygen  scale.  Now  this  product  is 
found  to  vary  for  the  metaUic  elements  aa  the  numbers  38  to  42,  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  can  result  from  errors  of  observation ;  so  that  the  law  of  atoms  is  not 
verified  in  an  absolute  manner.  But  if  it  is  considered  that  th^atomic  weights  of 
the  simple  substances  in  question  vary  at  the  same  time  from  200  to  1400,  the  law 
must  be  adopted,  aa  at  least  closely  approximating  to  the  truth.  The  law  would 
probably  represent  the  results  of  observation  in  a  perfectly  rigorous  manner,  if  the 
specific  heat  of  each  body  could  be  taken  at  a  determinate  point  of  it:^  therm ometrical 
scale,  and  the  specific  heat  be  further  disencambered  of  all  the  foreign  influence 
which  modify  the  observation,  —  such  aa  the  state  of  softness,  with  the  assumption 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  which  many  bodiea  exhibit  before 
melting  entirely,  —  and  the  heat  absorbed  to  produce  dilatation,  which  is  very  great 
in  gases,  much  more  feeble  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  but  which  can  in  no  case  be 
neglected  (^Regnault).  An  increase  of  the  density  of  copper  also,  produced  by  ham- 
mering it,  IS  found  by  Eegnault  to  effect  a  sensible  diminution  of  its  specific  heat: 
the  latter  recovers  its  original  value  in  the  metal  after  being  heated. 

The  same  element,  in  different  conditions  as  to  crystalline  form,  hardness,  and 
aggregation,  may  vary  greatly  in  its  specific  heat,  as  is  observed  of  carbon  both  by 
Eegnault,  and  by  Uelarjve  and  Marcet.  (Annales,  &c.,  t.  Ixxv.  p.  242).  The 
results  of  the  former  are  as  follows : — 


Animal  charcoal  0  26063 

Wood  charcoal ..  0  24150 

Cok«ofcoal 0  20  07 

Charcoal  fW>m  anthracite  0  S014b 

Graphite,  natural  0  20187 

Graphite  of  iron  furnaces  0  1  li03 

Graphite  of  gas  retorta  0  20SQ0 

Diamond 0  litiHr 

The  calorific  capacity  of  this  body  is  the  more  feeble  m  proportion  aa  its  state  of 
aggregation  is  greater :  it  h  an  instance  ot  a  body  which  may  esist  with  calorifio 
capacities  extending  through  a  very  wide  range 

The  following  metallic  protoxides  of  the  formula  M0,°  protoxide  of  lead,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  protoxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of  nickel,  have  an 
atomic  heat  varying  from  70-01  to  76-21,  of  which  the  mean  is  72.03 ;  these  num- 
bers being  the  observed  specific  heata  of  the  oxides  multiplied  by  their  atomic  weights : 
the  same  product  averages  about  40  in  the  elements.  The  atomic  heat  of  magnesia 
is  63*03,  and  of  oxide  of  zinc,  62'77,  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  which  agree 
very  closely  together,  but  differ  considerably  from  the  other  prolosidos. 

The  protosulphurels,  of  the  formula  MS,  correspond  nearly  with  the  protoxides, — 
the  protosnlphureta  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  tin,  varying  from 
71-34  to  78'34;  with  a  mean  of  74-51,  while  the  mean  of  the  protoxides  is  72-03. 

Sesqnioxides,  of  the  formula  MjOj,  give  for  the  product  of  their  specific  heata  by 
their  atomic  weights,  numbers  between  158-56  and  180-01;  with  an  average  of 
169-73 ;  they  are  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxido  of  chromium,  arsenious  acid,  oxide 

'  On  the  specific  heat  of  eimple  and  compound  bodies:  Anualea  de  Chimie,  &o.,  t.  iTTJij. 
p.  6,  and  3rd  air.  t.  i.  p.  129. 
^  M  representing  1  eq.  of  metal. 
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of  antimony,  and  oxide  of  bismuth,  represented  as  BijOj,  with  an  equiyaleat  of 
1003-6.  But  tbe  number  of  alumina  (Al^O,)  was  different,  being  in  the  form  of 
corundum  126'87,  and  the  saphire  139-61.  Two  corresponding  aulpbureta  gave 
numbers  somewhat  bigher  than  the  osides,  namely,  siilphuret  of  antimony  186-21, 
and  BTilphuret  of  bismutb  195-90,  of  which  the  mean  is  191-06. 

Two  oxides,  of  tbo  formula  MOj,  namely,  binoside  of  tin,  and  artificial  titanic 
acid,  gave  the  first  87-23,  and  the  second  86-45.  The  biaulphuret  of  iron  (pyrites) 
gave  96-45;  the  bisulphuret  of  tin  135-66j  the  sulphiu-et  of  molybdenum  123-46; 
and  bisulphuret  of  arsenic  (AbS^)  174-51. 

Oxides,  of  the  form  MO3,  gave  the  following  results :  tunggtic  acid  118-38,  mo- 
lybdic  acid  118-96,  silicic  acid  110-48,  boric  acid  103-52. 

The  subsulphutet  of  copper,  CujS,  gave  120-21;  aod  the  sulphuret  of  silver, 
usually  represented  AgS,  gave  115-86. 

The  foUowiDg  chlorides,  to  which  M.  Uegnault  ia  disposed  to  assign  the  cominon 
formuU  MjCl,  g-ave  results  comprised  between  156-83  and  163-42,  with  a  mean  of 
158-64  —  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  silver,  subchbride 
of  copper,  and  subchloride  of  mercury.  The  corresponding  iodides  ranged  from 
162-30  to  169-38,  exclusive  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  was  180-45.  Of  corre- 
sponding bromides,  bromide  of  potassium  was  166-21,  bromide  of  silver  173-31,  and 
bromide  of  sodium  175-65. 

_  Protochlorides  of  the  formula  MCI,  namely,  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin,  were  comprised  between  114-72  and 
119-59 ;  with  a  mean  of  117-03.  The  protochloride  of  manganese  was  somewhat 
lower,  112-51. 

Of  volatile  bichlorides  (MCIj),  bichloride  of  tin  gave  23918,  and  chloride  of  tita- 
ninm  227-63;  of  which  the  mean  is  233-40.  The  two  corresponding  chlorides  of 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  MOL  gave,  tiie  first  399-26,  and  the  second  359-86 :  mean 
379-51. 

The  numbers  for  iodide  of  lead  and  iodide  of  mercury  (MI)  also  closely  approxi- 
mate, the  first  being  12254,  and  the  second  119-36  :  mean  120-95.  The  fluoride 
of  calcium  (MF)  gavo  105-31. 

The  principal  results  obtmned  by  M.  Regaault  for  the  salts  are  thrown  together 
in  tbe  following  table.  The  equivalents  given  in  the  general  formula  are  those  of 
the  fable  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Prod act  of 
the  specific 
heats  hy 


Nt    t     r  potKssa 

Nt     t      f  Boda 

N  trate    f  silver 

Nt    t     fharytea 

M  tapli    phate  of  lime. 

Chi     t     f  potasaa 

ArG  t  f  potassa  .... 
Pyr  ph  phate  of  potas 
Pyr  ph    phato  of  Eoda. 

Pb    ph  te  of  lead 

Ph    ph  t    of  lead 

A  I    of  lead 

bu]pl    Ce    f  potaeea 

"5  Iph  t      f  soda 

S  Iph  te    f  baryta 

Sulph  t     f  lead 

•^  Iph  t      f  lime 

Sulphate    f  magneua .. 


MO-I-PO5 
MO-f  CIO. 
MO-t-AsO, 
2M0-|-P0( 


SMO-f-PO. 
3MO+AsO. 
MO-i-SO, 


248-64 
S21-0i 
817-30 
395-70 
882-22 
302-14 
397-96 
409-37 
207-40 
206-21 
164-54 
164-01 
165-39 
168-49 
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H»me  of  tlie  salt. 

General 

formula, 

(M=l  eq.  of 

motal.) 

Product  of 
the  specific 

heats  by 
the  atomic 

weights. 

Mean. 

MO+CrO, 
MO+2CrO, 
M0+2B0j 

MO+BO, 

MO+CO, 

MO+COj 

368-67 
821-27 
800-88 
258-00 
219-52 
212-00 
166-54 
187-04 
181-05 
181-61 
131-56 
136-20 
132-45 
135-57 
136-99 
133-58 
138-10 

1  311-07 
].  216-06 
j.  184-85 

134-40 

Carbonate  of  lime  (arragonite) 

Ditto  (wliite  anceharoid  marble) 
Ditto  (grey  aancliaroKl  marble) 
Ditto  (white  chalk) 
Carbouate  of  baryta 
Carbonale  ol  strontia 
Carbonate  of  iron 

The  reiuUi  of  M  Regnault  on  the  epecific  heat  of  compound  bodies  are  of  great 
intertst  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  atomic  weights  of  certain 
elements,  to  whuh  reference  has  been  made  They  establish  an  equally  close  rela- 
tion between  Ibe  specific  heat  of  anaJogoua  compounds  as  exists  among  elementary 
bodies  The  general  hw  la  announced  by  M.  Regnanlt  in  the  following  manner : — 
"In  all  compound  bodies,  ol  the  same  atomic  composition  and  similar  chemical 
constitution,  the  specific  heats  are  m  the  invLrse  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights." 
This  law  comprehends  as  a  particuhr  case,  the  Jaw  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for 
amilar  bodies,  and  ippeirs  to  be  Tcnficd  bj  experiment  within  the  same  limits  as 
the  latter. 


Several  of  the  elementaiy  bodies  are  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  chlorine,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  can  be  determined  by 
measure,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  iacilit;^  than  by  weight.  Now  a  relation  of  the 
simplest  nature  is  always  found  to  subast  between  the  measures  or  volumes  in 
which  any  two  of  the  gaseous  elementary  bodies  unite.  This  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  either  correspond  exactly  with  their 
atomic  weights,  or  bear  a  simple  relation  to  them.  The  atom  of  chlorine  is  35j 
times  heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  chlorine  gag  is  also  35J  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen  gas,  so  that  the  combining  measures  of  these  two  gases,  which  corre- 
spond with  single  e<juivalents,  are  necessarily  equal.  The  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  its 
weight  as  a  gas,  being  both  14  times  greater  than  the  atom  and  weight  of  hydrogen 
gas,  their  combining  volumes  must  be  the  same.  The  atom  of  osygcn  is  eight  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen,  but  oxygen  gas  Is  16  times  heavier  than  hydrogen 
gas,  so  that  taien  in  equal  volumes  these  two  gases  are  iu  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
two_ equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  in  the  combination  of  single 
equivalents  of  these  elements  to  form  water,  half  a  volume  or  measure  of  oxygen  gas 
unites  with  a  whole  voinme  or  mcMure  of  hydrogen  gas.  One  volume  of  nitrogen 
also  unites  with  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  and  with  a  whole  volume  of  the  same  gas, 
to  form  respectively  the  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  exact  ratio  of  one  to  two  in  which  oxygea  and  hydrogen  gases  combine  b« 
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measure,  was  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1805.  The  subject 
was  pursued  by  the  latter  chemist,  wbo  established  the  simple  ratios  in  which  gases 
generally  combine,  and  published  the  laws  observed  by  him,  or  his  Theory  of  Vo- 
lamea,  shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  Atomic  Theory  by  Dalton.  They 
afforded  new  and  independent  evidence  of  the  combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and 
also  in  multiple  proportions,  equally  convincing  aa  the  observed  proportions  by 
weight  in  which  bodies  unite.  Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the 
union  of  two  gases,  if  itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  volume  of  its  con- 
stituents, no  contraction  or  change  of  volume  resulting  from  their  combination ; — 
thus  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  osygcn  form  two  volumes  of  deu- 
toxide  of  nitrogen;  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  of  hydrogen  form  two 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  and  that  when  contraction  follows  combination, 
which  is  the  most  common  case,  the  volume  of  the  compound  gas  always  bears  a 
simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  its  elements.  Thus  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  of  oxygen,  form  two  volumes  of  steam ;  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  of 
hydrogen  gas  form  two  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas;  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and 
one-sixth  of  a  volume  of  sulphur-vapour  form  one  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  In  these  and  all  other  statements  respecting  volumes,  the  gases  compared 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  uniformity  of  properties  observed  among  gases  in  compressibility  and  dilata- 
bility  by  heat,  has  appeared  to  many  chemists  to  indicate  a  similarity  of  constitution, 
and  to  favour  the  idea  that  they  all  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  samo 
volume.  May  not  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  for  instance,  be 
represented  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  difference  of  sixteen  to  one  in  the 
densities  of  the  two  gases  arise  from  the  atom  of  oxygen  being  really  sixteen  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen?  Equal  volumes  of  gases  would  then  contain  an 
equal  number  of  atoms,  and  one,  two,  or  three  volumes  would  be  an  equivalent 
expression  to  one,  two,  or  three  atomic  proportions,  the  terms  volume  and  atom  be- 
coming of  the  same  import,  or  expressing  equal  quantities  of  bodies.  But  such  a 
view  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  compound  gases,  as  their  volume  has  a  variable 
relation  to  that  of  their  elements ;  and  its  adoption  would  require  grave  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  atomic  weights  of  several  of  the  elements  themselves,  to  accom- 
modate those  weights  to  the  observed  densilJes  of  the  bodies  in  the  gaseous  stale. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fable,  in  which  the  volume  or  fractional  part 
of  a  volume  placed  against  each  element  always  contains  the  same  number  of  its 
presently  received  atoms.  These  volumes  are,  therefore,  tho  equivalent  volumes  of 
the  elements,  and  may  be  viewed  aa  representing  the  bulk  of  their  atoms  in  tho 
gaseous  state,  the  combining  measure  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as  two  volumes. 


Hydrogen  .. 
Kitrog«D  ... 
Chlorine  .... 
Bromine  .... 

Mercury  —. 

Oiygen  

Pbosphoras 

Sulphur 


Of  the  first  sis  bodies  enumerated,  equivalent  weights  occupy  each  two  volumes. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  observation  of  this  equality  between  the  atom  aad  volume  in 
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these  gases,  that  led  to  tho  auppositjon  of  that  relation  heing  general.  But  the 
atoms  of  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  occupy  only  one  volume,  and  would  re- 
quire to  be  doubled  to  fill  tie  same  volume  as  the  preceding  class;  or  the  !atter 
rather  preserved  fixed,  and  the  former  class  divided  by  two.  The  present  atom  of 
sulphur  affords  only  one-third  of  a  volume  of  vapour,  and  must,  therefore,  be  multi- 
plied by  sis  to  afford  two  volumes. 

It  will  be  found  conducive  to  perspicuity  to  apply  the  expression  combining  mea- 
sure to  the  volume  or  volumes  of  a  gaa  which  enter  into  combination.  The  com- 
bining measure. of  oxygen  being  one  volume,  fie  combining  measure  of  hydrogen 
and  Its  class  will  be  two  volumes;  or  tie  atom  of  oxygen  gives  one,  and  the  atom 
of  hjdrogen  two  volumes  of  gas.  Volumes  of  tho  gases  may  be  represented  by 
equal  squares  with  their  relative  weights  inscribed,  the  numbers  Laving  reference  to 
the  number  assigned  to  the  oxygen  volume.  If  that  number  be  8,  or  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen,  as  in  column  1  of  the  table  wbieh  follows,  then  the  number  to 
be  inscribed  in  each  of  tho  two  volumes  forming  the  combining  measure  of  hydrogen 
will  be  0  5,  or  half  its  atomic  weight,  the  combining  measure  itself  having  the  full 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  namely  1.  So,  of  other  gases,  the  combining  measure 
has  the  whole  atomic  weight,  which  is  divided  among  the  component  vdumcs.  But 
there  is  the  reason  for  preferring  the  number  1105-6  to  8  for  the  standard  oxygen 
volume,  that  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  being  taken  as  1000,  that  of  an  equal 
volmno  of  oxygen  is  1105'6;  and  consequently  tie  corresponding  number  for  the 
volume  of  hydrogen,  69-3,  expresses  tho  relation  in  weigit  of  that  gas  also  to  air, 
and  30  do  the  corresponding  numbers  for  all  the  other  gases.  Tie  numbers  on  this 
scale,  which  express  the  relative  weights  of  a  volume  of  each  gas,  and  are  inscribed 
in  the  squares  of  column  2,  are  indeed  the  common  specific  gravities  of  the  gases. 


1000 

4423 

69-3 

69-3 

2453 

2453 

The  dowtlc  squares,  which  represent  tie  combining  measures  of  h 
chlorine,  are  divided  into  volumes  by  dotted  lines,  to  show  that  the  dirision  if 
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ginary,  the  partition  of  a  combining  measure,  like  that  of  an  atom  which  it  repre- 
sents, being  impossible.  The  specific  gravities  of  gases  being  merely  the  relative 
weights  of  equal  volumes,  may  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  squares  of  the 
first  column ;  and  the  speciflc  gravity  of  oxygen  being  accordingly  made  8,_  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  other  gas  will  either  be  the  same  number  as  its  atomic  weight, 
or  an  aliquot  part  of  it.  Or  if  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  be  made  1  or  1000, 
the  relation  of  densities  to  atomic  weights  will  still  be  very  obvious.  (See  page  84). 

The  combining  measures  of  compmmd  gases,  although  variable,  have  still  a  con- 
stant and  simple  relation  to  each  other  — such  as  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  or  2  to  3  ;  their 
elements  in  combining  sufFering  either  no  condensation,  or  a  definite  and  vei'y 
simple  change  of  volume.  Hence  the  density  of  a  compound  gas  may  often  be 
calculated  with  more  precision  from  the  densities  of  its  constituents,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  change  of  volume,  if  any,  which  occurred  in  combination,  than  it  can  bo 
determined  by  experiment.  . 

To  deduce  on  this  principle  the  specific  gravity  of  steara._  Water  consists  of  single 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  the  combining  measure  of  the  first 
is  one,  and  that  of  the  second  two  volumes.  These  three  volumes  weigh  1105-6  + 
69-3  +  69-3  =  1244-2,  and  they  form  two  volumes  of  steam ;  of  which  one  volume 
must,  therefore,  weigh  1244-2  divided  by  two,  or  6221,  which  is,  consequently,  the 
calculated  specific  gravity  of  steam,  referred  to  that  of  Mr  as  1000.  The  relations  m 
volume  of  the  gases  before  and  after  combination  may  bo  thus  exhibited : — 

Coniiiining  meaaore,  or  tv 
volumes  of  hydrogen. 


1211-2  1241'2 

It  thus  appears  necessary  to  inscribe  622-1  in  each  volume  of  steam,  to  make  up 
1244-2,  the  known  weight  of  the  two  volumes. 

In  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
unite  without  condensation,  so  that  the  product  possesses  the  united  volumes  of  its 
constituent  gases. 


Combining  meft! 

of  hydrogen,  or 

Tolumes. 


Combining  meaai 

bydroohlorio  acid, 

volumea. 


The  specifio  gravity  or  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  is,  therefore, 
obtainedbydividing.^044'8by4,  and  is  1261-1.  ^.  ,     , 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  an  elementary  body  which  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  experimentally,  may  sometimes  be  calculated  from  the  knowii 
density  of  a  gaseous  compound  containing  it.     The  density  of  carbon  vapour  may  be 
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tbus  deduced  from  the  observed  density  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Assuming  that  the 
combining  measure  of  carbon  la  double  that  nf  osygen  as  is  true  ot  hydrogen  and 
Beyeral  other  elementary  bodies,  then  carb  ni:,  oxidp  whi  h  like  water  eonaists  of 
single  equiyalents  of  its  constituents  will  lesemble  &team  in  ila  constit  it  n  also 
and  be  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxyf,ea  g^  and  two  volumes  of  carbon  vajoiir 
condensed  into  two  volumes.  The  wei{,ht  f  a  single  volume  of  carbonic  oxide 
heing  972-7,  two  volumes  (19454)  may  be  rescived,  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
beiow,  into  one  volume  of  osygen,  1105  6  and  two  volumes  oi  cirbon  v  ipour, 
839-8,  (1945-4  — 1105-6  =  839-8)  each  of  which  it  follows  must  wugh  41^  q, 
or  420. 


But  tiie  density  420  thus  assigned  to  carbon  vapour  will  only  be  true  if  it  corre- 
sponds with  hydrogen  in  its  combining  measure ;  but  the  combining  measure  of 
curbon  vapour  may  as  well  be  one-half  that  of  hydrogen,  like  tiiat  of  phosphorus,  or 
onc-sisth,  like  that  of  sulphur,  and  then  the  density  will  be  double  or  six  times  that 
supposed.  The  important  conclnsion,  however,  flat  the  density  of  carbon  vaponr  is 
either  420,  or  some  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  that  number,  is  quite  certain. 

The  following  Table  comprises  nearly  all  the  accurate  information  which  chemists 
at  present  possess  respecting  the  specific  gravities  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  bodies 
placed^  first  in  the  table  are  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  inorganic,  and 
those  in  the  latter  part  to  i£e  organic  department  of  the  science.  They  are  all 
esperimentai  results,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  oases  which  are  calculated. 
The  specific  gravity  of  caiboa-vapour  is  assumed  here  as  six-sisfeenths  of  that  of 
oxygen  (1105-6> 
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TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 


GASES   AND    TAPOCKS. 
OF  GASES  AND  VAPOUKS. 


Kamea  of  Substances. 

Sulphur 

Oiygen... 

Phospiorua 

Aracnio 

Hydrogen 

Carbon  (hypothetical).... 

Nitrogen 

Chlonne 

Bromine 

Mercury. 

Water  

Carbonic  oxide 

Protoiide  of  nitrogen ... 

Carhonic  acid 

Chlorocarbonic  oeid 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

Hydrosulphuric  oeid 


Proportion  of  an  £ 
in  1  TOlume. 


9S86-6 
62-6 


Specific  Gravity. 
)xyg.  =  l. 
B983-9 
1105-68      1000 
4355 
10600 
69-26 
414-61 
971-37 
2421-6 
5610 
8716 
0976 
622 
971-2 
1620.4 
1624'5 
3399 
2Q44-7 
1191-2 


Ob- 


875 
1375 
1378-6 
8564.8 
2391-6 
,  1077-3 
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Names  of  aubstances. 

Proportion  of  an  eq. 
in  1  Toliime. 

Specific  QaATlir. 

Ob- 

Air=l. 

Oxyg.=l 

n.=i. 

servers. 

Iljpocliloroua  acid 

CIO 

29984 

.2693-4 

43-5 

NC, 

1806-4 

2193 

8000 

1033-7 
1983-1 
2713 

26 

H-D 

M. 

SuIpliiiroi]3  scid  1     >   i-'>-4> 

SO, 

Sulphutio  aeid  (anbyiJrous). 

SO, 

T 

40 

CMorosuIphuric  &cid 

SO.Cl 
2 

4005 

4219 

67-5 

R. 

Chloride  of  sulphur 

SCI, 
2 

3G85 

3332-7 

51-5 

D. 

Ar30aiou3  acid '-,--,-,--»-,'---- 

AaOa 

13850 

12526 

198 

¥. 

Sulpliate  of  water  at  8*8"  ... 

HO,  SOj 

1680 

1519 

24-5 

B. 

Chloride  of  mercury 

HgCl 
2 

9800 

5802-3 

135-5 

M. 

Bromide  of  mercury    -.--.-,<< 

HgBr 
2 

12160 

1009G-6 

178 

M. 

Iodide  of  mercary 

Hgl 

15630 

14134-6 

226 

M. 

BioHorideof  tin 

SnClj 
2 

9199-7 

8389-4 

D. 

Bichlorido  of  tltJLiiium... --.-.. 

TiCl, 
2 

m. 

6181-9 

... 

D. 

Sulphuret  of  merourj' 

HgS 
S 

5510 

4982-9 

77-3 

M. 

Penla-chlorideofphosphorua 

PC's 
~8~ 

S680 

3329 

52-375 

C. 

Fluoride  of  silioium 

SiFI, 

3600 

3255-5 

... 

D. 

Sici^ 

3 

S0S9 

5370-7 

D. 

Hydrocliloric  acid. 

HCl 

T 

1247-4 

1128 

18-25 

B.  A. 

. 
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Names  of  Sulsatanees, 

Proportion  of  an  eq. 

Spboifio  Gkatity. 

Ob- 

in  1  volume. 

Air  =  l. 

Oiy.=l. 

H.=l. 

ervera. 

Hydroboniio  acid 

HBr 
4 

2731 

2409-7 

39-5 

,    HI 

T 

4443 

4017-8 

63-5 

G-L. 

HCy 
4 

947-6 

856-9 

13-5 

G-L. 

CyCl 

G-L. 

Deatoside  of  nitrogen 

4 
NOj 

1038-8 

939-3 

15 

B\ 

HO^ 

0. 

4 
NH, 
~ 
PII, 

i 

596-7 
1214 

539-6 
1097-8 

8-5 
17-25 

B.&A. 
D. 

Phospburetted  hydrogen  ... 

AsHg 

Tercbloride  of  piospliorus.. 

4 
PCIj 

487G 

4408-5 

69-75 

D. 

Terchloride  of  arsenic 

AsClj 

6300-S 

5697-7 

91-5 

D. 

-BiCl 

4 
Asl, 

SubcUoride  of  mercury 

4 
4 

8350 

7551 

136 

M. 

Subbromide  of  mercury 

Hg,  Br 
4 

10140 

6170 

160 

M. 

BFj 

i 

EC), 

Carboretted  hydrogen 

4 
4 

559-6 

8 
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Names  of  subslanoea. 

Proportion  of  an  eq 
iQ  1  Toiume. 

Specific  GnuTiir. 

Ob- 

Air=l. 

Oxyg.=l 

H.=l. 

%6t\eiB. 

Methylene  (!) 

C,H, 

490 

4 

801 

14 
28 
112 

T.  S. 
P. 
D,  F. 

Oil  gas 

i 
CjH, 

Cetene  

i 

i 

8007 

7240-8 

OMene 

C,2H,2 

2875 
4071 
6061 

2600-8 
S68I-B 
457e-6 

42 
63 
70 

F". 
F'. 

C". 

Elojeno      

i 

Ca,H, 

4528 

4072 

64 

D. 

ParanapIiUialme  

6741 

6006 

06 

D. 

Benicne  (beoiolo) 

C.sHs 
1 

2770 

2505 

30 

M. 

TereTjene 

C»II,8 

47G5 

4309 

68 

D. 

i 

Citvene  

i 

4891 

4422-8 

« 

0". 

Retlnaphtlia 

c„ir, 

8230 

2921 

46 

P.  W. 

4 

CsHii 

4242 

3836 

60 

P.  W. 

4 

CsjIIie 

7110 

6420-7 

!04 

P.  W, 

4 

Sweet  oil  of  wine 

CioHa 

9476 

8560-3 

136 

R. 

Volatile  sweet  oil  of  ether  ... 

CbH, 

2 

S065 

8582 

57 

M. 

Mesitjieno 

CaHs 
4 

2805 

2836-5 

40 

C". 
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Names  of  Substanoea. 


1  volume. 


Specific  GnAviir. 


Wood-spirit .... 
MetUjHe  cfter 


Formic  acid  at  321" '8  F. 

Sulphide  of  methyl , 

Chloride  of  carbon 

Chloride  of  carbon  (another) 
Chloride  of  carbon  (another) 


CjH^Oj 

CjIIjO 

2 
CjHjClO 

2 
CJIC1,0 


CjHjS 
CXI. 


C.HjCl 

Chloride  of  ciethjl  (mono- 

i 
C^HjClj 

CjIIjF 

4 

i 

2 
CJIjO,  NO5 

2 
CjlfjO,  CjHOj 

Aoelateof  methyl 

i 
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Names  of  suTiatancea. 


Proportion  of  on  cq. 
n  1  Tolumo. 


Methjlal 

Alcohol 

Mercaptan 

Ether 

Sulphuret  of  etbyl  , 

Chloride  of  ethyl  

Chloride  of  ethyl  (mono chlo- 
rinated)   

Chloride  of  ethyl  (bichlori- 
nated) 

Chloride  of  ethyl  (tjichlori- 
nated) 

Chloride   of  ethyl   (quadri- 
chlorinated) 

Iodide  of  ethyl  

Nitrous  ether  , 

Chlorocartonic  ether..., 

Snlpbnrous  eiher  

Oinlie  ether , 

Silicic  ether  (tribnaic) ... 
Boric  ether  (tribasie)  ... 
Acetic  ether 


CJIaCl, 

C4HCI5 

4 

C^H^I 

i 

CjHsO,  KG, 

i 

C4H5O,  CjO^Cl 

~        4      '      ■ 

CjHsO.  SO3 

'         2 

Cflfi.  CjOj 

2 

sCjiijO,  siOj 
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Karnes  of  Substancea. 


Proportion  of  an  eq. 
1  1  volume. 


Ben^oie  ether  .. 


Succinic  ether  .. 


Pjroraucio  etlier  

(Euuitliic  etlier 

Ihitcli  liquid 

Bromide  of  olefiant  g; 

Chloral  

Chloroform 


Acetic  acid  at  482°  F... 


Ghlarocetic  acid.. 


Hydride  of  salicjl . . 

Eugenic  acid 

Camphor 

Urethane 


C.lIsO 

C 

,HsOj 

4 

C^fSfi 

C.lIjO^ 

2 

C.HsO 

C 

jHjOj 

i 

C^HjO 

C 

HijOi 

2 

C,H,CI 

IICl 

i 

C.HjBr 

HBr 

C^H^Oj 

i 
CJIjAa 

2 
C,HjOj 

CjHCljOj 

i 

CgHjO, 

i~ 

CijH^O, 

4 

„- 

i 

4 
C„NH-0, 
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After  the  naine  of  each  Bubstanee  in  the  preceding  fable  ia  given  the  formula  of 
its  equivalent,  which  is  divided  by  the  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  which  the 
equivalent  gives  and  the  combining  measure  contains.  The  equivalent  thus  divided 
therefore  expresses  the  composition  of  a  single  volume  of  the  vapour.  The  first 
column  of  numbers  cont^ns  the  specific  gravities  referred  to  fur  as  1000 ;  the  second, 
in  which  the  specific  gravitira  are  expressed  with  reference  to  that  of  osygea  as 
1000,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  former  speeiilb  gravities  by  1105'6,  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas.  In  the  third  column,  the  specific  gravities  are  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  1 ;  and  consequently  the  number  for  any  vapour  expresses  how  many 
times  that  yapour  is  heavier  than  hydrogen.  The  numbers  of  this  column  only  are 
obtained  by  calculation  from  the  equivalents,  and  are  therefore  the  theoretical  den«- 
ties:  if  divided  by  16  they  give  corresponding  theoretical  densities  on  the  scale  of 
oxygen  equal  to  1 ;  or  if  divided  by  14-416  (the  number  of  times  which  air  is 
heavier  than  hydrogen)  they  ^vo  the  theorefical  densities  on  the  scale  of  air  equal 
to  1.  The  letter  or  letters  in  the  last  column  refer  to  the  name  of  the  observer  on 
whose  authority  the  experimental  specific  gravities  of  the  first  and  second  columns 
of  numbers  are  given.' 

An  extraordinary  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  at  different  tem- 
peratures was  observed  by  M.  Dumas,  which  is  confirmed  by  M.  Cahours  and  M. 
Bineau,  (Annalos  de  Ghimie,  &o.  3°  s^r.  t.  xviii.  p.  226),  and  the  anomaly  found  to 
extend  to  certain  acids  allied  to  the  acetic;  namely  formic,  butyric,  and  valerianio 
acids.  Thus  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  (H  0,  0,  Hj  Oj),  has  a  specific  gravity  o£ 
3200  at  125=  Ccntig.,  2480  at  160"  C,  2220  at  200°,  2090  at  230",  2080  at  250", 
and  retains  the  last  specific  gravity,  which  corresponds  with  the  theoretical  density 
of  four  volumes  from  one  equivalent,  at  higher  temperatures;  the  observation  being 
made  up  to  338°  C.  This  vapour  has,  indeed,  been  observed  with  a  density  so  groat 
as  3950,  under  reduced  pressure,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  namely  69°  Fahr.  The 
variation  ia  probably  accounted  for  by  considering  the  acid  to  be  bibasic  at  low  tem- 
peratures, with  a  double  equivalent  and  double  density,  and  to  assume  progressively, 
the  molecular  form  and  single  density  of  the  monobasic  acid,  m  the  temperature 
rises.  The  acid  undergoes  no  permanent  or  constitutional  alteration  at  the  highest 
of  the  temperatures  specified,  but  condenses  again  in  possession  of  aU  its  usual  pro- 
Butyric  acid  has  a  density  of  3680  at  177"  C,  which  falls  to  3070  at  261°  C, 
wid  remains  the  same  at  330°  0.  Valerianic  acid  gave  similar  results,  but  the 
variation  was  less  excessive  (Cahours). 

Formic  acid  vapour  was  observed  by  M.  Bineau  with  a  specific  gravity  as  high  aa 
3230,  under  a  pressure  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  atmosphere,  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  51°  F.,  while  it  rarefied  to  1610  at  416°  Fahr.,  under  the  usual  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  two  sorts  of  molecular  groups  of  thb  acid  correspond  respectively 
with  the  specific  gravities,  1590  and  3180;  in  the  first  case  the  ordinary  equivalent 
(Ca  H  Oj-i-H  0)  gives  four,  and  in  the  second  two  equivalents  of  vapour. 

The  acetic  and  other  acids  of  this  class  were  formerly  supposed  to  give  three  m- 
lumes  of  vapour,  but  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the  proportions  of  three  and  six  volumes 
exist  at  all,  or  that  the  vaporous  molecule  of  compound  bodies  is  ever  divisible 
except  by  2,  4,  or  8.  Three  compounds  of  silieium  form  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
the  chloride  Si  Cl„  and  the  eorrespondmg  fluoride  and  ether,  which  gi\e  three  vo- 
lumes. From  this  circumstance,  and  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  silicic 
acid,  and  the  titanic  acid  and  binoxide  of  tm,  it  has  bi-en  prjpo^d  to  diminish  the 

■  A  signifies  Felix  d'Arcet;  B,  Buosen  B  Btrarii  BA  BiotacdArag  BD,  Berzeliua 
and  Dulong;  C,  Coliui  C,  C ruik shanks ,  C  ,  Lahours,  D,  Dumaa,  DB  Dumas  and  Bons- 
Biogault;  DB',  Dumas  and  P.  Boullaj;  DP,  Dumas  and  Peligot;  E,  Ebelmen;  B  and  B, ' 
Ebeimen  and  Bouquet;  F',  Fremy;  G-L,  Gaj-Lussao ;  GT,  Gay-Lussac  ani]  Tlienard;  L, 
liebig;  IP,  Llebig  and  Pelouie;  M,  Mitaoberljch ;  M',  Maloguti ;  P,  Kria;  PW,  Peletier 
and  Walter ;  R,  Reguault ;  TS,  Theodore  de  Sanssnre.  The  table  ilaelf  is  that  given  by  M. 
Baudrimont  in  his  excellent  Traill  de  Chinie,  somewhat  modified  and  extended. 
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«qiiivalent  of  silicium  one-third,  ep  ent  ng  b  1  cic  acid  by  Si  Oj ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  chloride  and  fluoride  f  s  I  un  and  silicic  ether  would  possess,  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  a  molecule  divisible  by  "  Two  chlorinated  compounds  of  methyl 
and  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  are  the  nly  oth  substances  of  which  the  equivalents 
are  divided  in  the  table  by  6  or  3. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  vitriol  H  0,  S  O3,  was  found  to  vary 
from  2500  at  630°  Fahr.,  to  168t*  at  928"  Fahr.  This  substance  should  have  a 
density  of  1640  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  union  of  the  anhydrous  add  and  water 
without  condensation ;  a  number  which  corresponds  sufficiently  well  with  observa- 
tions of  the  density  made  at  temperatures  above  750°  Fahr.  But  the  vapours  of 
the  acids  are  not  the  only  bodies  which  present  such  anomalies ;  the  oils  of  aniseed 
and  fennel,  which  are  perfectly  neutral,  offer  similar  results.  Thus  the  vapour  of 
the  oil  of  aniseed  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  5980  at  473°  Fahr.  to  5190  at  640° 
Fahr.;  its  theoretical  density  being  5180.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  com- 
pound ethers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  volatile  oils,  particularly  the  pure  hydro- 
carbon oils,  furnish,  at  from  60  to  80  degrees  above  the  boiling  point,  numbera 
which  accord  closely  with  theory. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  penlachloride  of  phosphorus,  taken  by  M.  Jlitscherlioh 
at  335°  Fahr.,  is  represented  by  4850,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecule 
of  this  compound  gives  six  volumes  of  vapour.  But  M.  Cahours  finds  that  the 
density  of  this  vapour  varies  with  the  temperature,  from  4990  at  374°  to  3656  at 
621° :  about  554°  the  density  ia  3680,  which  corresponds  with  eight  volumes  of 
vapour. 

From  these  tables,  it  appears  that  a  simple  relation  always  subsists  between  the 
eombiaing  measures  of  different  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  : 

That  ^e  combining  measure  of  a  few  bodies  is  the  same  as  that  of  osjgen,  or 
erne  volume;  of  a  large  number,  double  that  of  oxygen,  or  Iibo  volumes;  and  of  a 
stjll  larger  number,  four  times  that  of  oxygen,  or  four  volumes;  while  combining 
measures  of  other  numbers  of  volumes,  such  as  three  and  six,  or  of  fractional  por- 
tions of  one  volume,  such  as  one-lhird,  are  comparatively  rare ; 

That  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  may  be  calculated  from  its  atomic  weight,  or  the 
atomic  weight  from  the  specific  gravity,  as  they  are  necessarily  related  to  each  other. 
Thus,  to  find  the  specifie  gravity  of  a  vapour  like  that  of  phosphorus,  of  which  the 
combining  measure  is  one  volume,  or  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen.  The  specific 
gravities  of  two  bodies,  of  which  the  volumes  of  the  atoms  are  the  same,  must  ob- 
viously be  as  the  weigiits  of  these  atoms.  Hence,  8  and  32  being  the  atomic  weights 
of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  and  1105-6,  the  known  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  the 
specific  gravity  of  phosphorus  vapour  is  obtained  by  the  following  proportion — 

8:  32;:  1105-6:  4422 
r^  sp.  gr.  of  phosphorus  vapour. 

Secondly,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour  like  that  of  fluorine,  of  which 
the  combining  measure  is  assumed  to  be  two  volumes,  or  double  that  of  oxygen. 
The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  18'70, 

8  :  18-70::  1105-6  :2584'34  = 
twice  the  specific  gravity  of  fluorine,  being  the  weight  of  two  volumes,  and  the 
specific  gravity  required  is  1292-17. 

These  cases  are  examples  of  a  general  rule,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  in 
the  stale  of  vapour  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  atomic  weight  of  the  body  by 
1105-6,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  and  dividing  by  8.  The  number  thus  found 
must  then  be  divided  by  the  number  of  volumes  which  are  known  to  compose  the 
combining  measure  of  vapour. 

The  specific  gravities  thus  calculated  are  generally  more  accurate  than  those  ob- 
tained by  direct  experiment,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  operation  of  taking  the 
specifie  gravity  of  a  gas  is  generally  less  susceptible  of  precision,  than  the  chemical 
analyses  on  which  tho  atomic  weights  are  founded.     The  densities  of  vapours,  taken 
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(mly  a  few  degrees  above  tlielr  condensing  points,  are  gnnerally  a  little  greater  than 
the  truth,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  their  physical  constitution  whicli  was  formerly 
explained  (pa^'c  81).  Of  such  bodies,  therefore,  the  theoretical  is  a  necessary  cheek 
upon  the  esperitnental  density, 

SKCTION  IV. — EELATIOS  BETWEEN   THE   CRYSTALLINE   FORM   AND   ATOMIC 
CONSTITUTION   OF  BODIES  —  ISOMORPHISM, 

Bodies  on  passing  from  the  gaseous  or  liquid  to  the  solid  stato  generally  present 
themselves  in  crystals,  or  regular  geometrieal  figures,  which  are  the  larger  and  more 
distinct  the  more  slowly  and  gradually  they  are  produced.  Their  formation  is  readily 
observed  in  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  sea-salt,  or  in  the  slow 
cooling  of  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  of  alum,  which  salts  assume  the  forms  of  the 
cube  and  regular  oetohedron.  The  ciystalline  form  of  a  body  is  constant,  or  subject 
only  to  certain  geometrical  modifications  which  can  be  calculated,  and  is  most  ser- 
viceable as  a  physical  character  for  distinguishing  salts  and  minerals.  Between 
bodies  of  similar  atomic  constitution,  a  relation  in  form  has  been  observed  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  which  now  forms  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  phyacal  science, 
like  the  subjects  of  atomic  weights  and  volumes  just  considered. 

Gay-Lussao  first  made  the  remark  that  a  crystal  of  potash-alum  transferred  to  a 
solution  of  ammonia-alum  continued  to  increase  without  its  form  being  modified, 
and  might  thus  bo  covered  with  alternate  layers  of  the  two  alums,  preserving  its 
regularity  and  proper  crystalline  figure.  M-  Beudant  afterwards  observed  that  other 
bodies,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  might  present  themselves  in  crystals 
of  the  same  form  and  angles,  although  the  form  was  not  a  simple  one  like  tljpt  of 
alum.  But  M.  Mitseherlich  first  recognised  this  correspondence  in  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  cases  to  prove  that  it  was  a  general  consequence  of  similarity  of  composition 
in  different  bodies.  To  the  relation  ia  form  he  applied  the  term  isomorphism, 
(from  lioi,  equal,  and  f«p*^,  shape),  and  distinguished  bodies  which  assume  the 
same  figure  as  isomorphous,  or  (ia  the  same  sense)  as  similiform.  bodies.  The  law 
at  which  he  arrived  is  as  follows :— "  The  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the 
same  way  prodnce  the  same  crystalline  form ;  and  crystalline  form  is  independent 
of  the  chemical  nature  of  ihp  atoms,  and  determined  only  by  their  number  and  re- 
lative poMtion."  . 

This  kw  has  not  been  established  in  all  its  generality,  but  perhaps  no  lact  is  cer- 
tainly known  which  is  inconsistent  with  it,  while  an  indisposition  which  certain 
classes  of  elements  have  to  form  compounds  at  all  similar  in  composition  to  those 
formed  by  other  classes,  Hmits  the  cases  for  comparison,  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
trace  the  law,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  elements,  in  the  present  state  of 
oar  knowledge  respecting  them. 

The  relation  of  isomorphism  is  most  frequently  observed  between  salts,  trom 
their  superior  aptitude  to  form  good  crystals.  Thus  the  arseniate  and  phosphate  of 
soda  are  obtained  in  the  same  form,  and  are  exactly  alike  in  composition,  each  salt 
containing  one  proportion  of  acid,  two  of  soda,  and  one  of  water  as  bases,  toother 
with  twenty-four  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  Witb  a  difierent  proportion  of 
water  of  crvstaliization,  namely,  with  fourteen  atoms,  and  the  other  constituents 
unchanged, 'the  crystalline  form  is  totally  different,  but  is  again  the  samein  both 
salts.  For  every  araeniite,  there  la  a  phosphate  corresponding  in  eompoation,  and 
identical  in  form ;  the  isomorphism  of  these  two  classes  of  sails  is  indeed  perfect 
The  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  contain  each  five  proportions  of  osygen  to  one  of 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  respectively,  and  are  supposed  to  bo  themselves  isomorphous, 
alliough  the  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated,  as  the  acids  do  not  crystallize.  The 
elements,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  are  also  known  to  be  isomorphous :  and  the 
isomorphism  of  their  acids  and  salts  is  referred  to  the  isomorphism  of  the  elements 
themselves ;  isomorphous  compounds  in  general  appearing  to  arise  from  isomorphous 
elements  uniting  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  substance. 
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The  isomorphism  of  the  sulphate,  selenial*,  chroma!*,  and  manganate  of  the 
same  base  is  likewise  clear  and  easily  observed;  each  of  the  acids  in  these  ca,se3 
containing  three  proportions  of  oxygen  to  one  of  selenium,  sulphur,  cbromium,  and 
manganese,  themselves  presumed  to  be  isomorphous. 

Of  bases,  the  isomorphism  of  the  class  consisting  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  zine, 
oside  of  cadmium,  and  the  protoxides  of  nictel,  iron  and  cobalt,  is  well  marked  in 
the  salts  which  they  form  with  a  common  acid,  and  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
double  salts  of  these  oxides,  such  ss  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  potasaa,  sulphate  of  copper  and  potassa,  nbieb  have  all  six  atoms  of 
water  and  a  common  form.  The  sulphates  themselves  of  these  bases  differ,  most 
of  them  affecting  seven  atoms  of  water  of  crystalliiiatjon,  while  the  sulphate  of 
copper  affects  five;  but  those  with  the  seven  may  likewise  he  crystallized  in  favour- 
able circumstances  with  five  atoms  of  water,  and  then  assume  the  form  of  the  copper 
salt,  thus  eihibifing  a  second  isomorphism  like  the  arseniale  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  sesquioxides  of  the  same  class  of  metals  with  alumina  and  the  sesquioside 
of  chromium,  which  consist  of  two  atoms  of  metal  and  three  of  oxygen,  also  afford 
an  instructive  example  of  isomorphism,  particularly  in  their  double  salts.  The 
sulphate  of  the  sesquioside  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  potassa  and  twenty-four  atoms 
of  water,  forma  a  double  salt  baying  the  octohedral  form  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potassa,  or  common  alnm,  the  same  astringent  taste,  with  other  physical  and  chemical 
properties  bo  similar,  that  the  two  salts  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  salt  is  called  iron  alum,  and  there  are  corresponding  manganese 
and  chrome  alums,  neither  of  which  contains  alumina,  but  the  sesqnioside  of  man- 
ganese and  sesquioxide  of  cbromium  in  its  place,  with  the  proportions  of  acid  and 
watei^which  exist  in  common  alum.  In  all  these  salts  another  substitution  may 
occur  without  change  of  form ;  namely,  that  of  soda  or  oxide  of  ammonium  for  the 
potassa  in  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  what  are  called 
soda  and  ammonia  alums. 


Certain  facts  have  been  supposed  to  miliiatc  agfunst  the  principles  of  isomorphism, 
which  require  consideration. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  corresponding  angles  of  crystals  reputed  isomorphous  are 
not  always  exactly  equal,  but  are  sometimes  found  to  differ  two  or  three  degrees, 
although  the  eiyors  of  obserTa,tion  in  good  crystals  rarely  exceed  10'  or  20'  of  a 
degree.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Mitscherlich  that  a  difference  may  exist  between 
the  inclinations  of  two  series  of  similar  faces  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
salt,  of  59';  while  it  is  also  known  that  the  angles  of  a  crystal  alter  sensibly  in  their 
relative  dimensions  with  a  change  of  temperature  (page  34).  The  angles  of  crystals 
ore,  therefore,  affected  in  their  values  within  small  limits  by  causes  of  an  accidental 
character,  and  absolute  ideality  in  crystalline  form  may  require  the  concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  are  not  found  together  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  producing 
many  crystals,  which  are  still  truly  isomorphous. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  inequalities  which  have  been  observed  between 
the  angles  of  certain  isomorphous  crystals : — 

Ehojitloidal  form. 

Carbonate  of  Taangnuese  (ciiallogite)  103° 

"  lime  (oalc-apar) 105"  &* 

"  limo  and  mitgDesm  (dolomite)  106°  lb' 

>>  magnesia  (giobertite)  107°  25^ 

"  iron  (spathic  iron)  lOT" 

"  ainc  (smithaonite) 107°  40' 

Square  prismatic  vilh  Thomboidal  haii. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (arragoaite) 116°  6' 

lead  (ceruse) IIT" 

"  atrontia  (strontiBnite) 117=82' 

"  barjta  (witherite) 118°  57' 
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Salpliftte  of  Ijarjta Ifll"  42' 

lead  (anglaaite) .  10i»  42' 

"  Btrontia  (oeleadne)  104°  30' 

2.  It  appears  that  the  same  Iwdy  miy  assume  m  different  eircumsfances  two 
fcmns  which  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  hive  no  relation  to  each  other  Thus  sulphur 
on  crystallizing  from  solution  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  in  oil  ot  turpentine,  at 
a  temperature  under  100°,  forms  octohedrona  with  rhombic  bai^cs,  but  when  melted 
by  itself  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism  on  solidifying  at  232°.  These  are  incompatible  crystalline  forms,  aa  they 
cannot  be  derived  from  one  common  form  Carbon  occurs  in  the  diamirnd  in  regular 
octohedrons,  and  in  graphite  or  plumbigo  in  six  sided  plates,  forms  which  are  like- 
wise incompatible.  Salphur  and  charcoal  have  eich,  iherpfore,  two  crystalline  forms, 
and  are  said  to  be  dimorphous,  (from  Sn^  twice,  and  »»of)?>f?,  shsf  e)  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  another  familiar  instance  of  dimorphism,  forming  two  mineral  species,  calc- 
spar  and  arragonitc,  which  are  identical  in  composition,  but  differ  entirely  in  crystal- 
line form.  Q.  Rose  has  shown  that  the  first  or  second  of  thcie  formi  may  bo  given 
to  the  granular  carbonate  of  limo  formed  artificiallj,  lecording  aa  it  is  precipitated 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  near  the  boiling  point  of  water  Of  its  two  forms, 
carbonate  of  lime  most  frequently  affects  that  of  cale-spar :  but  carbonate  of  lead, 
which  assumes  the  same  two  forms,  and  is  therefore  isodimorphous  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  chiefly  affects  that  of  arragonite,  and  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  other  form, 
Had  these  carbonates,  therefore,  been  each  known  only  in  its  common  form,  their 
isomorphism  would  not  have  been  suspected, — au  important  observation,  as  the 
want  of  isomorphism  between  certain  other  bodies  may  be  caused  by  their  being 
really  dimorphous,  although  the  two  forms  have  not  yet  been  perceived.  Crystalli- 
zation in  three  forms  is  not  unknown ;  thus  titanic  acid  is  found  in  three  distinct 
fonfas,  as  the  minerals  rutile,  brookite,  and  anatase. 

3.  The  observation  of  the  isomorphism  of  bodies  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  an 
indication  that  they  possess  a  similar  constitution,  and  contain  a  like  number  of 
atoms  of  their  constituents.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  perfect  coinci- 
ilonoo  i'q  form  is  likewise  observed  between  certain  bodies  which  are  quite  difierenfc 

position.  Thus  hisuJphate  of  potassa  is  dimorphous,  and  crystallizes  in  one 
B  two  forms  of  sulphur  (Mitscherlich).  Nitrate  of  potasaa  in  common  nitre 
has  the  form  of  arragonitc,  and  occurs  also,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  microscopic 
crystals  in  the  form  of  calc-spar.  Nitrate  of  soda,  again,  has  the  form  of  calc-spar. 
Permanganate  of  baryta  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  likewise  crystallize  in 
one  form.  Between  the  first  pair,  sulphuJ  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  absence 
of  all  analogy  in  composition  is  sufficiently  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  isomor- 
phism. Between  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  between  permanga- 
nate of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  no  similarity  of  composition,  on  the 
ordinary  view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  these  salts,  but  both  of  these 
pairs  have  been  assimilated,  in  speculative  views  of  them  constitution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Johnston  (Philos.  Mag,  third  series,  vol.  xii.  page  480)  in  regard  to  the  first 
pair,  and  by  Dr.  Clark  (Becords  of  General  Science,  vol.  iv.  page  45)  in  regard  to 
the  second,  which  merit  consideration,  although  the  hypotheses  cannot  be  both  cor- 
rect, as  they  are  based  upon  incompatible  data.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  with  perchlorate  and  permanganate  of  potassa :  BaO,  SO3  with  KO,  C!0, 
and  KO,  Mn^  0,.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  with  sulphate  of  magnesia;  Sb  S, 
with  MgO,  S0j+7H0.  Borax  with  augite,  labradorite  and  anorthite,  quartz  and 
chabasite,  mohsite  and  eudialite,  anatase  and  apophyDite,  zircon  and  wemcrite,  man- 
ganite  and  prehnilc.  Copper  pyrites,  Cu  Fc  8j,  has  also  the  same  form  as  hraunite 
or  sesquioxido  of  manganese,  Mnj  0,.  Leucite  and  aualcime  both  belong  to  the 
regular  system,  and  are  aluminous  silicates  of  similar  composition;  but,  while  the 
first  contains  one  equivalent  of  potassa,  the  other  contMns  one  equivalent  of  soda 
-f-2H0.  1  r         ,  -1 
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The  nitrite  of  lead  han  the  same  octohcdral  figure  as  the  nitrate  of  lead,  with  two 
atoms  of  osygen  less  in  its  acid. 

Of  examples  of  identity  of  crystalline  form  withoitt  any  well-established  relation 
in  composition,  many  others  might  be  quoted,  if  occurrence  in  the  simple  forma  of 
the  cube  and  regular  octohedron  should  be  allowed  to  conatitnte  isomorphism.  For 
example :  carbon,  sea-salt,  arsenious  acid,  galena,  the  magnetic  oside  of  iroa,  and 
alum,  all  occur  in  octotedrons,  although  they  are  no  way  related  io  composition. 
But  these  simple  forms  are  so  common,  tiat  they  can  be  beld  as  affording  no  proof 
of  isomorphism,  unless  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  eapected  from  admitted  similarity 
of  composition,  as  between  the  different  alums,  or  between  chrome  iroa  and  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Cr^  O3,  FeO  and  Fe^  O3,  FeO. 

But  notwithstanding  the  oceurrenee  of  such  apparently  fortuitous  coincidences  in 
form,  isomorphism  must  still  be  considered  as  the  surest  criterion  of  similarity  of 
composition  which  we  possess.  Truly  jsomorphoua  bodies  generally  corresoond  in  a 
variety  of  other  properties  besides  external  form.  Arsenic  and  phosphor 
each  other  remarkably  in  odour,  although  the  one  is  a  metal  and  the  other  a 
metallic  body,  while  the  corresponding  arseniates  and  phosphates  agree  in  taste,  in 
solubility,  in  the  degree  of  force  with  which  they  retain  water  of  crysfalliBation,  and 
in  various  other  properties.  The  seleniate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  ten  atoms  of 
water,  which  are  isomorphous,  are  both  efflorescent  salts,  and  correspond  in  solu- 
bility, even  so  far  as  to  agree  in  an  unwonted  deviation  frt>m  the  usually  observed 
increasing  rate  of  solubility  at  high  temperatures,  both  salts  being  more  soluble  in 
water  at  100°  than  at  212°.  In  fact,  isomorphism  appears  to  bo  always  accompanied 
by  many  common  properties,  and  to  be  the  feature  which  indicates  the  closest  rela- 
tionship between  bodies. 

It  will  afterwards  appear  that  the  more  nearly  bodies  agree  in  composition,  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  act  as  solvents  of  each  other,  or  to  be  miscible  in  the  liquid 
form.  An  attraction  for  each  other  of  the  same  character  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  easy  blending  together  of  the  particles  of  isomorphous  bodies,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  them  after  they  are  once  dissolved  in  a  common  menstruum; 
such  isomorphous  salts  as  the  permanganate  and  perchlorato  of  potassa  may,  indeed, 
crystallize  apart  from  the  same  solution,  owing  to  a  considerable  difference  of  solu- 
bility ;  and  potassa-alum  may  be  purified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  crystallization, 
from  iron-alum,  which  is  more  soluble,  and  remains  in  the  mother-liquor;  but  most 
isomorphous  sails,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  or  the  iodide  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  when  once  dissolved  together,  do  not  crystallize  apart,  but  com- 
pose homogeneous  crystals,  which  are  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  in  indefinite  propor- 
tions. This  intermixture  of  isomorphous  compounds  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
minerals,  and  was  quite  inexplicable,  and  appeared  to  militat*  against  the  doctrine 
of  combination  in  definite  proportions,  till  the  power  of  isomorphous  bodies  to  re- 
place each  other  in  compounds  was  recognized  as  a  law  of  nature.  Thus,  in  garnet, 
which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  AliOa,  SiOjH-SCaO  SiOs,  the  alumina  is 
found  often  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron; 
while  the  lime,  at  the  same  lime, 'may  be  exchanged  wholly  or  in  part  for  protoxide 
of  iron,  or  for  magnesia,  without  the  proper  crystalline  character  of  the  mineral 
being  destroyed.  Hence  the  composition  of  mineral  species  is  most  properly  ex- 
pressed by  general  formulm,  where  a  letter,  such  as  E,  expresses  an  equivalent  of 
metat  which  may  be  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  jron,  &c. : — 

The  Pyroxenes  by  3R0,  2SiO,. 

The  Epidotes  by  3R0,  SAlaOj,  SSiOj. 

*)f*  The  varions  forms  of  crystals  were  first  happilj  described  by  Profassor  Weiss,  of 
Berlin,  by  reference  to  "  crystalline  nses,"  which  are  three  straight  lines  passing  tlirough 
tie  same  point,  and  terminating  in  tlie  surfaces  or  angles  of  the  orjslal.  The  simplest  ease 
IB  that  in  whioh  the  three  axes  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  equal  in  length,  ag 
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A  crystal 


represMttd  (fig,  58) ;  c  being  the  Tertical,  and  a  and  h  tlie  two  iioriioatal 
ia  formed  l)y  applying  planes  m  three  principal  ways  to  these  aiea. 

1.  By  applying  sii  planea  so  that  each  shall  be  perpendicular  to  one  axis  and  parallel 
the  other  two,  the  hexahedron,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  the  cube  (fig.  54), 
formed.     Hota  the  axes  terminate  ia  the  centre  of  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the  crystal. 


2.  By  applying  one  plane  to  an  extremity  of  each  of  the  three 
and  c  (fig.  63),  aud  aeven  planea  in  llie  same  manner  to  othei 
hedron  is  produced,  of  which  (lie  eight  faces  or  plao 
The  axes  here  terminate  in  the  angles  of  the  crystal. 

8.  The  plane  may  be  applied  to  the  estremities  of 
which  will  require  twelve  planes  to  close  the  figure, 
dron  (Gg.  66). 

Fio.  55. 


Co  the  points  a,  h, 

the  regular  octo- 

all  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  65). 


In  these  three  principal  forms,  the  plan 
the  centre.  They  may  also  oat  the  aiaa 
to  four  otber  less  usual  forms. 

A  body  in  crysialliiing  may  assume  any  of  these  forms,  the  only  thing  constant  being  the 
crystalline  axes.  Hence  common  salt  cryslallizca  both  in  the  cube  and  octohedron,  althotigh 
moat  usually  in  tho  former  figure  ;  and  llie  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  both  in  the  octohedron 
and  rhombic  dodecahedron.  A  body  may  even  assame  several  of  these  forms  at  the  same 
time;  that  is.  may  present  at  once  faces  of  tho  cube,  octohedron,  and  dodecahedron.  Of 
tho  oetohcdral  crystals  of  alum,  for  instance,  the  solid  angles  are  always  found  to  be  cat  or 
truncated  by  planes  wlijch  belong  to  the  cube  of  tlie  same  aies  (fig.  57) ;  and  the  edges  of 
the  octohedron  in  tho  same  salt  are  sometimes  removed  or  bevelled  by  the  faces  of  the  dode- 
cahedron (fig.  58).  Fig.  59  representa  a  combination  of  all  these  three  forms ;  and  similar 
or  even  more  complicated  combinations  arc  often  found  in  nature. 
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Fio.  69.  The  groapa  of  forms   thus  associated,  by  being 

dejuoible  from  tlie  Bame  (iKea,  constitute  what  is 
called  a  "system  of  er jstallisotion. "  Sir  such  sys- 
tems  are  enumerated  by  Weiss,  to  Bome  one  of  which 
every  crystalline  body  belongs. 

1.  The  octohedral  or  regular  system  of  crystalli- 
zatioB,  with  the  three  principal  nies  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  equal  in  length.  It  is  that  already 
described. 

2.  The  square  prismatic,  with  the  ases  at  right 
aJigles,  but  two  otily  of  them  equal  in  lengtli. 

3.  The  right  prismatic,  with  the  axes  at  right  an- 
gles, but  unequal  in  length, 

4.  The  rhombohedral,  with  the  aies  equal,  and 
crossing  at  equal  but  not  right  angles. 

5.  The  oblique  prismatic,  with  two  of  the  axes 
intersecting  each  other  obliquely,  while  the  third  is 
perpendicular  to  both,  and  anequal  in  length. 

6.  The  doubly-oblique  prismatic,  with  all  three  aies  intersecting  each  other  obliquely, 
and  unequaL 

By  tlie  apposition  of  planes  to  these  different  sets  of  crystalline  axes,  in  the  same  modes 
as  to  Ihe  ases  of  the  regular  system,  scries  of  forma  are  produced,  haying  a  general  analogy 
in  all  the  systems,  bnt  specifically  different. 

For  additional  information  on  the  subject, of  crystallography,  which,  although  highly  im- 
portant to  ihe  chemical  inquirer,  is  not  exactly  a  department  of  chemistry,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825 ;  to  an  Essay  by  Dr. 
teeson,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  iii. ;  the  German  Elemenis  of  Cryslal- 
lograpby  of  G.  Kose ;  the  Systems  of  Crystallography  of  Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Griffin  ;  and  to  a  short  work  lately  published,  entitled  "Elements  de  Crystallograpbie,  par 
M.  J.  Mliller,  traduits  de  I'AUemand  par  Jerome  Nickles,"  which  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  chemist.  A  full  list  of  isomorphous  substances  is  pven  by  M.  Gmelin 
in  his  inraluable  Uandbuch  der  Cktmii,  Tol.  i.  p.  8^. 
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The  estent  to  which  the  isomorphous  relations  of  hodies  have  been  traced,  will 
appear  on  reviewing  the  groups  or  natural  families  in  which  the  elements  may  be 
arranged,  and  observing  (he  links  by  which  the  different  groups  themselves  are  con- 
neef«d;  these  classes  not  being  abruptly  separated,  hut  shading  into  each  other  in 
their  charact«ra,  like  the  classes  created  hy  the  naturalist  for  the  objects  of  the  or- 
ganic world. 

I.  Sulphur  Class. — This  class  comprises  four  elementary  bodies :  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  tellurium.  The  three  last  of  these  elements  exhibit  the  closest 
parallelism  in  their  own  properties,  in  the  range  of  their  affinities  for  other  bodies, 
and  in  the  properfiea  of  their  analogous  compounds.  They  all  form  gases  with  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  powerful  acids  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  of  which  the 
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^Its,  the  sulphates,  aeleniates,  and  tellarates  are  isoraorphous;  and  tlie  same  rela- 
tion undoubtedly  holda  in  all  tbe  corresponding  compounds  of  these  eleraenta. 

Oxygen  has  not  yet  been  connected  with  this  group  by  a  certain  isomorphism  of 
any  of  ifs  compounds;  but  a  close  correspondence  between  it  and  sulphur  appears, 
in  their  eorapounda  with  one  class  of  metals  being  alkaline  bases  of  similar  proper- 
ties, forming  the  two  great  classes  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  bases,  such  as  oxide  of 
potassium  and  sulphide  of  potassium;  and  in  their  compounds  with  another  class 
of  elements  being  similar  acids,  giving  rise  to  the  great  classes  of  osygen  and  sul- 
phur acids,  such  as  arsenious  and  sulphuraenious  acids.  They  farther  agree  in  the 
analogy  of  their  compounds  with  hydrogen,  particularly  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen 
and  bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  both  of  which  bleach,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
stability; and  in  the  analogy  of  the  oxide,  sulphide,  and  telluride  of  ethyl,  and  of 
alcohol  and  mercaptan,  which  last  is  an  alcohol  with  its  oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur. 
Thia  class  is  connected  with  the  next  by  manganese,  of  which  manganic  acid  is 
isomorphous  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  consei^uently  manganese  with  sulphur. 

II.  Magnesian  Class. — This  class  comprises  magnesium,  calcium,  manganese, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zine,  cadmium,  copper,  hydrogen,  chromium,  aluminum,  gluci- 
num,  vanadium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  thorinum.  The  protoxides  of  this  class,  in- 
cluding water,  form  analogous  salts  with  adds.  A  hydrated  acid,  such  as  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  of  water,  corresponding  with  the  osalate  of  magnesia  in 
the  number  of  atoms  of  water  with  which  it  crystallizes,  and  tho  force  with  which 
the  same  number  of  atoms  is  retained  at  high  temperatures ;  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
(HO,  SOa+IIO)  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgO,  SO^+HO).  Tbe  isomor- 
phism of  the  salts  of  magnesia,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  the  protoxides  of  manganese, 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  is  perfect.  Water  (HO)  and  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO)  have 
both  been  obse'rved  in  thin  regular  six-sided  prisms;  but  the  isomorphism  of  these 
crystals  has  not  yet  boon  established  by  the  measurement  of  the  angles.  Oxide  of 
bydrogen  has  not,  therefore,  been  shown  to  be  isomorphous  with  these  oxides, 
although  it  greatly  resembles  oxide  of  copper  in  its  chemical  relations.  Lime  is  not 
so  closely  related  as  the  other  protoxides  of  this  group,  being  allied  to  the  following 
class.  But  its  carbonate,  both  aahydrous  and  hydrated,  its  nitrate,  and  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  assimilate  vrith  the  coixesponding  compounds  of  the  group;  while  to  ita 
sulphate  or  gypsum,  CaO,  S03-1-2HO,  one  parallel  and  isomorphous  compound,  at 
leasts  can  be  adduced,  a  sulphate  of  iron,  FeO,  SOj-l-SHO  (Micseherlich),  which  is 
also  sparingly  soluble  in  wafer,  like  gypsum.  Glucina  is  isomorphous  with  lime 
from  the  isomorphism  of  the  minerals  cuclase  and  zoisite  (Brooke).  * 

The  salts  of  the  sesquioside  of  chromium,  of  alumina,  and  glucina,  are  isomor- 
phous with  those  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe^  Oa),  with  which  those  oxides  correspond 
in  composition;  and  tbe  salts  of  manganic  and  chromic  acids  are  isomorphous,  and 
agree  with  the  sulphates.  The  vanadiates  are  believed  to  be  isomorphous  with  the 
chromales.  Zirconium  is  phiced  in  this  class,  because  its  fluoride  is  isomorphous 
with  that  of  aluminum  and  that  of  iron,  and  its  osido  appears  to  have  the  same 
eonatitution  as  alumina;  and  yttrium  and  thorium,  solely  because  their  oxides,  sup- 
posed to  be  protoxides,  are  classed  among  the  earths. 

III.  Barium  Class. — Barium,  strontium,  lead.  The  salts  of  their  protoxides, 
baryta,  strontia,  and  oxide  of  load,  are  strictly  isomorphous,  and  one  of  them  at 
least,  oxide  of  lead,  is  dimorphous,  and  assumes  the  form  of  lime,  and  the  preceding 
clasain  the  mineral  plumbocalcite,  a  carbonate  of  lead  and  lime  (Johnston).  But 
certain  carbonates  of  the  second  class  are  dimorphous,  and  enter  into  the  present 
class,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  arragonite,  carbonate  of  iron  in  junokerite,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  procured  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  carbonic  acid  water  to 
dryness  by  the  water-bath  (G.  Hose),  which  have  all  the  common  form  of  carbonate 
of  strontia.     Indeed,  these  two  classes  are  very  closely  related. 

_  IV.  Potassium  Class. — The  fourth  class  consists  of  potassium,  ammonium,  so- 
dium, silver.  The  terra  ammonium  is  applied  to  a  bypothetieai  compound  of  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen  (NHJ,  which  ia  certainly,  therefore,  not  aa 
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elementary  body,  and  probably  not  even  a  metal,  but  which  is  conveniently  assimi- 
lated in  name  to  potassium,  as  these  two  bodies  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  two 
great  classes  of  polassa  and  ammonia  salfa,  between  which  there  is  the  most  com- 
plete isomorphism.  Potassium  and  ammonium  themselves  are,  therefore,  Isomor- 
phous.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and  silver  are  similiform,  and  hence  also  the  metals 
sodium  and  silver;  but  their  isomorphism  with  the  preceding  pair  is  not  so  clearly 
established.  Soda  replaces  potassa  in  soda-alum,  but  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  the 
common  regular  octoliedron;  nitrate  of  potassa  has  also  been  observed  in  microscopic 
crystals,  having  the  arragonitic  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,'  which  is  better  evidence  of 
isomorphism,  although  not  beyond  cavil,  as  the  crystals  were  not  measured.  There 
are  also  grounds  for  believing  that  potaaaa  replaces  soda  in  equivalent  quantities  in 
the  mineral  chabasit«,  without  change  of  form.  The  probable  conclusion  is,  that 
polassa  and  soda  arc  isomorphous,  but  that  this  relation  is  concealed  by  dimorphism, 
escept  in  a  very  few  of  their  salts. 

This  class  is  connected  in  an  interesting  way  with  the  other  classes  through  the 
second.  The  subsulphide  of  copper  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  appear  to  be  isomor- 
phous, (see  sulphide  of  silver,  under  silver,  in  this  work),  although  two  atoms  of 
copper  arc  combined  in  the  one  sulphide,  and  one  atom  of  silver  ia  the  other,  with 
one  atom  of  sulphur;  their  formulae  being — 

Cu,  S  and  Ag  S. 

Are  thou  two  atoms  of  copper  isomorphous  with  one  atom  of  silver?  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  isomorphism,  it  appears  necessary  to  admit  that  they  are. 

The  fourth  class  will  thus  stand  apart  from  the  second,  which  is  represented  by 
copper,  and  also  from  the  other  classes  connected  with  the  second,  in  so  far  aa  one 
atom  of  the  present  class  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  the  other  classes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  erystaliine  form.  This  discrepancy  may  be  at  once  removed  by 
halving  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  and  thus  making  both  sulphides  to  contain  two 
atoms  of  metal  to  one  of  sulphur.  But  the  division  of  the  eijuivalents  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  which  would  follow  that  of  silver,  and  the  consideration 
of  potassa  and  soda  as  suboxides,  are  assumptions  not  to  be  lightly  entertained. 

It  was  inferred  by  M.  Mosander,  that  lime  with  an  atom  of  water  is  isomorphous 
with  potassa  and  soda,  because  CaO-|-HO  appears  to  replace  KO  or  NaO  in  meso- 
type,  chabasife,  and  other  mineral*  of  the  zeolite  fiimily.  The  isomorphism  of 
natrolife  and  ^colezite  is  so  explained  :  NaO,  Alj  0„  2SiOi„  2H0  with  CaO,  Alj  Oj, 
2SiOs,  3H0.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strongly  argued  by  M.  T.  Scheerer,  that  one 
equivalent  of  magnesia  ia  isomorphous  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  from  the 
equality  of  the  forms  of  cordierite  and  a  new  mineral  aspasiolite,  the  first  containing 
MgO,  and  the  second  3H0  in  its  place ;  and  from  a  review  of  a  considerable  number 
of  alumino-maguesian  minerals.  One  equivalent  of  oside  of  copper,  however,  is 
supposed  to  be  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  water. ^ 

V.  Chlorine  Class. — Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine.  These  four  elements 
form  a  well-defined  natural  family.  The  three  first  are  isomorphous  throughout  their 
whole  combinations — chlorides  with  bromides  and  iodides,  chlorates  with  bromates 
and  iodates,  perch lorales  with  periodates,  &c.;  and  such  fluorides  alw  as  can  be 
compared  with  chlorides  appear  to  affect  the  same  forms.  The  fluoride  of  calcium 
of  apatite,  CaF,  3(3CaO,  POj},  is  also  replaced  by  the  chloride  of  calcium.  It  Is 
connected  with  the  second  class  through  perchloric  acid;  the  perchlorates  being 
strictly  isomorphous  with  the  permanganates.     JSut  the  formulas  of  these  two  acids 


I  Frankenhtim,  in  Foggerdorff 's  Aiinalm,  vol,  il.  page  447.  See  also  a  paper  by  Professor 
Johnston  on  the  received  equivalents  of  potassa,  soda,  and  silver;  Phil.  Mag.  third  series, 
vol.  lii.  p.  324. 

*  Pn^endorff'9  Atmalen  rfer  Ph/tik  vnd  Chemk,  t.  kviii.  p.  319.  Also,  Millon  and  Reiset'a 
Aanuaire  de  Chimie,  1847,  8vo.  Paris,  pp,  62  and  234. 
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Ul  0,  and  Mn,  0„ 

one  atom  of  cblorine  repiaeing  two  atmns  of  manganese.  Or,  tliis  class  bas  the 
Bame  isomorphous  relation  as  the  preceding  class  to  the  others ;  and  such  I  &hail 
assume  to  be  its  true  relation.  Although  halving  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine, 
which  would  give  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  perchloric  acid,  ia  not  an  improbable 
Bopposition,  still  it  would  lead  to  tbe  same  strange  conclusion  as  follows  the  divi&ion 
of  the  equivalent  of  sodium, — namely,  that  ehlorino  enters  into  its  other  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  into  perchloric  acid,  always  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms; 
for  that  element  is  never  known  to  combine  in  a  less  proportion  than  is  espressed 
by  its  presently  received  equivalent.  Cyanogen  (Cj  N),  although  a  compound  body, 
has  some  ddm  to  enter  this  class,  as  the  cyanides  have  the  same  form  as  the  chlo- 

VI.  Phosphorus  Class. — Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth; 
also  composing  a  well-marked  natural  group,  of  which  nitrogen  and  bismuth  are  the 
two  extremes,  and  of  which  the  analogous  compounds  exhibit  isomorphism.  These 
five  elements  all  form  gaseous  compounds  with  three  atoms  of. hydrogen;  namely, 
ammonia,  phosphurcttcd  hydrogen,  arsenietted  hydrogen,  &e.  The  hydriodates  of 
ammonia  and  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  not,  however,  isomorphous.  Arsenioua 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  both  of  which  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one 
of  metal,  are  doubly  isomorphous.  Arsenious  acid  also  is  capable  of  replacing  oxide 
of  antimony  in  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  or  tartar  emetic,  without  change  of 
form;  and  arsenic  often  substitutes  antimony  ia  its  native  sulphide.  The  native 
sulphide  of  bismuth  (Bi  Sa)  is  also  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
(8b  83).  Nitrous  acid  (NO"),  which  should  correspond  with  arsenious  acid  and 
oxide  of  antimony,  likewise  acts  occasionally  as  a  base,  as  in  the  crystalline  com- 
pound with  sulphuric  acid  of  the  leadep  chambers.  The  complete  isomorphism  of 
the  arseniates  and  phosphates  has  already  been  noticed.  But  phosphoric  acid  forms 
two  other  classes  of  salts,  the  pyrophosphates  and  metaphosphates,  to  which  arsenic 
acid  supplies  no  parallels. 

This  class  of  elements  ia  connected  with  the  others  by  means  of  the  following 
links: — Bisulphide  of  iron  is  usually  cubic,  or  of  the  regular  system;  but  it  is 
dimorphous,  and,  in  spirkisc,  it  passes  into  another  system,  and  has  the  form  of 
arsenide  of  iron ;  Fc  Sj,  or  rather  Fe,  S*,  being  isomorphous  with  Fcj  As  Sj.  Again, 
bisulphide  of  iron,  in  the  pentagonal-dodecahedron  of  the  regular  system,  is  isomor- 
phous with  cobalt-glance,  Fcj  8,  with  Co,  As  ^ :  so  that  one  equivalent  of  arsenic 
appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  2S.  This  is  also  supported  by  the  isomorphism  of 
the  sulphide  of  cadmium  and  sulphide  of  nickel  (Cd  S  and  Ni  S,  or  Cdj  Sj  and  Nij 
Sj),  with  the  arsenide  of  nickel  (Nij  As).  Tellurium  has  also  been  observed  in  the 
same  form  as  metallic  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  phosphorus  class  approximates 
also  to  the  chlorine  class;  nitrogen  and  chlorine  both  forming  a  powerful  acid  with 
five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  nitric  acid,  and  chloric  acid;  but  of  tbe  many  nitrates 
and  chlorates  which  can  be  compared,  no  two  have  proved  isomorphous.  Nor  do 
the  metaphosphates  appear  at  all  like  the  nitrates,  although  their  formula  corre- 
spond. 

Nitrogen,  it  mus*  be  admitted,  is  but  loosely  attached  to  this  class.  It  is  greatly 
more  negative  than  the  other  members  of  tlie  class,  approaching  oxygen  in  that 
character,  with  which,  indeed,  nitrogen  might  be  grouped,  N  being  equivalent  to 
20.  For  while  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  hydride  of  phosphorus,  or  has 
hydrogen  for  its  negative  and  phosphorus  for  its  positive  constituent,  ammonia  is 
undoubtedly  the  nitride  of  hydrogen,  or  has  nitrogen  for  its  negative  and  hydrogen 
for  ita  positive  constituent.  The  one  should  be  written  PHg,  and  the  other  H3N — 
a  difference  in  constitution  which  separates  these  bodies  very  widely.  An  import- 
ant consequence  of  classing  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is,  that,  in  the  respective  series 
of  compounds  of  these  elements,  cyanogen  becomes  the  analogue  of  carbonic  oxide, 
C,N  being  equivalent  to  CO,  or  rather  CjOj. 
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VII.  2¥n  Class.  —  Tin,  titanium.  Connected  by  tte  isomorphism  of  tifauic 
acid  (TiOa)  in  rutile  with  peroxide  of  tin  (SnO^)  in  tia-stone.  Titanium  is  con- 
nected with  iron  and  the  second  class.  Ilmeuite  and  other  yarieties  of  titanic  iron 
whicli  have  the  crystalline  form  of  the  sesquioxide  of  that  metal, — namely,  that 
of  specular  iron,  and  also  of  corundum  (alumina),  —  are  mixtures  of  a  gesquioxide 
of  titanium  (Ti^Oj)  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  (H.  Rose). 

VIII.  Gold  Class.  —  Gold,  which  is  isomorphous  with  silver  in  the,  metallic 
state.  Gold  will  thus  he  connected,  through  silver,  with  sodium  and  the  fourth 
class. 

IX.  Platinum  Class.  —  Platinum,  iridium,  osmium.  From  the  isomorphism 
of  their  double  chlorides.  The  double  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  potassium 
crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  like  the  double  bichloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium, and  other  double  chlorides  of  this  group ;  which,  although  not  alone  sufficient 
to  establish  an  isomorphous  relation  between  tliis  class  and  the  seventh,  yet  favours 
its  existence  (Dr.  Clark).  The  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  (IrOs)  is  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  (CdS)  and  sulphide  of  nickel  (NiS)  (Breit- 
haupt). 

X.  7'iatgsten  Class.  —  Tungsten,  molybdenum,  tantalum,  niobium,  and  peJo- 
pium.  From  the  isomorphisin  of  the  tungstates  and  molybdates,  the  salts  of  tungstio 
and  molybdic  acids,  WO3  and  M0O3.  Tantalio  acid  is  isomorphous  with  tungstic 
acid :  tantalite  (EeO,  TaO^)  with  wolfram  (FeO,  WOa).  So  are  molybdic  and 
chromic  acids,  the  tungstate  of  lime,  tung^tate  of  load,  molybdate  of  lead,  and  chro- 
mate  of  lead  (in  the  least  usual  of  ifa  two  forms),  being  all  of  the  same  form.  This 
establishes  a  relation  between  molybdic,  chromic,  sulphuric,  and  other  analogous 
acids  (Johnston,  Phil.  Mag.  3d  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  387).  Niobiaiu  and  pelopium 
are  introduced  into  this  class  as  they  replace  tantalum  in  the  tantalitea  of 
Bavaria. 

XI.  Carbon  Class.  —  Carbon,  boron,  silieium.  These  elements  are  placed  to- 
gether, from  a  general  resemblance  which  they  exhibit  without  any  precise  relation. 
They  are  not  known  to  be  isomorphous  among  themselves,  or  with  iny  other  ele- 
ment They  are  non-metallic,  and  form  weaJt  acids  with  osygen,  —  the  carbonic, 
consisting  of  two  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  and  the  boric  and  silicic  acids,  whicU 
are  generally  viewed  as  composed  of  throe  of  oxygen  to  one  of  boron  and  •sdieiam 
Silicic  acid  may,  perhaps,  replace  alumina  in  some  minerals,  but  this  13  un- 
certain. 

Of  the  elements  which  have  not  been  classed,  no  isomorphous  relations  are  known 
They  are  mercury,  which  in  some  of  its  chemical  properties  is  analogous  to  silver, 
and  in  others  to  copper,  cerium,  didyminm,  lanthanum,  lithium,  rhodium,  ruthe- 
nium, palladium,  and  uranium.  Kuthenium,  however,  is  believed  to  be  isomorpboua 
with  rhodium,  from  the  correspondence  in  composition  of  their  double  chlorides. 
Didyminm  and  lanthanum  are  dso  probably  isomorphous  with  cerium,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  replace  that  metal  in  cerite. 

According  to  the  ori^nal  law  of  MiCscberlicb,  that  isomorphism  depends  upon 
equality  in  the  number  of  atoms,  and  similarity  in  their  arrangement,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  nature,  the  elements  themselves  should  all  be  isomorphous.  Most  of 
the  metals  crystallize  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  cube  or  regular  octohedron,  which 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  this  relation.  But  the  isomorphism  of  a  large  propor- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  elements  may  be  inferred  from  the  isomorphism  of  then: 
analogous  compounds.  Thus,  from  the  facts  just  adduced,  it  appears  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  following  large  class  of  elements  arc  linked  together  from  the  isomor- 
phism of  one  or  more  of  their  compounds.  This  large  class  may  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  classes,  between  the  members  of  which  isomorphism  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and  which  are  then  to  be  viewed  as  isomorphous  groups. 
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ISOMORPnOtlS  ELEMENTS. 
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a  to  bring  al!  the  elements  into  one  class,  either  as  iso- 
■  with  the  relation  to  the  others  which  sodium,  chlorine, 


to  atom,  ( 
d'  hbt. 

But  muat  not  isomorphism  he  implicitly  relied  upon  in  estimating  atomic  weights, 
and  the  alterations  which  it  Buggesta  be  adopted  without  hesitation  in  every  case  ? 
Chemists  have  always  been  most  aoxions  to  possess  a  simple  physical  character  by 
which  atoms  might  be  recognised;  and  equality  of  volume  in  the  gaseous  state, 
equality  of  specific  heat,  and  similarity  in  crystalline  form,  have  all  in  their  turn 
been  upheld  as  affording  a  certain  criterion.  The  indications  of  isomorphism  cer- 
tainly accord  much  better  th.in  those  of  the  other  two  criteria  with  views  of  the  con- 
stitution of  bodies  derived  from  considerations  purely  chemical,  and  are  indeed 
invaluable  in  establishing  analogy  of  composition  in  a  class  of  bodies,  by  supplying 
a  precise  character  which  can  be  expressed  in  numbers,  instead  of  that  general  and 
ill-defined  resemblance  between  allied  bodies,  which  chemists  perceived  by  an  ac- 
quired tact  rather  than  by  any  rule,  and  which  was  heretofore  their  only  guide  in 
classification.  Admitting  that  isomorphism  is  a  certain  proof  of  similarity  of  atomic 
constitution  within  a  class  of  elements  and  their  compounds,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  the  relation  of  the  atom  to  crystalline  form  is  the  same  without  modifica- 
tion throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  elements,  or  whether  all  atoms  agree  exactly 
in  this  or  any  other  physical  character. 

Crysfallino  form  and  the  isomorphous  relation  may  prove  not  to  be  a  reflection 
of  atomic  constitution,  or  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with  it,  but  toariae 
from  some  secondary  property  of  bodies,  |uch  as  their  relation  to  heat ;  in  which  a 
simple  atom  may  occasionally  resemble  a  compound  body,  as  we  find  sulphur  iso- 
morphous in  one  of  ilfl  forms  with  bisulphata  of  potassa ;  while  we  find  another  sim- 
ple atom,  potassium,  isomorphous  through  a  long  series  of  compounds  with  the 
group  of  five  atoms  which  constitute  ammonium.  The  occurrence  of  dimorphism 
also,  both  in  simple  and  compound  bodies,  gives  to  crystalline  form  a  less  funda- 
mental character. 

Is  it  probable  that  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  bo  made  to  appear  in  sets 
of  crystals  which  are  wholly  unlike,  merely  by  a  slight  change  of  temperature,  if 
form  were  the  consequence  of  an  invariable  atomic  constitution  ?  Crystalline  form, 
then,  may  possibly  depend  upon  some  at  present  unknown  property  of  bodies,  which 
may  have  a  frequent  and  general,  but  certainly  not  an  invariable  relation  to  their 
atomic  constitution.  There  may  be  nothing  truly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  isomorphism  in  one  atom  of  a  certain  class  of  elements  having  the  same  crystallo- 
graphic  value  as  two  atoms  of  another  chiss;  the  relation  which  has  been  assumed  to 
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exist  between  tie  scNjium,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus  classes,  and  the  others,  par- 
ticularly when  the  classes  stand  apart,  and  differ  in  their  properties  from  all  the 
others,  as  those  of  sodium  and  chlorine  do. 

SECTION  V.  — ALLATKOPr. 

1,  and  a  few  liquid  bodies  admit  of  a  variation  of  properties,  and  may 

ent  appearances  at  the  same  temperature. 
Dimorphism,  or  the  assumption  of  two  ineorapatiblo  erysfallino  forms  by  the 
same  body,  in  different  cirourasfancea,  has  already  beea  noticed  as  occurring  with 
sulphur,  carbon,  carbonates  of  limo  and  lead,  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  chromate 
of  lead.  It  is  also  observed  in  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  and  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  minerals.  The  sulphate  of  nickel  (NiO,  S0a+7H0)  is  trlmorpkous ;  the 
other  salts  of  similar  composition,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  have  been  found  in  two  only  of  these  forms.  Dimorphous  crystals  may  differ 
in  density,  the  densities  of  calc-spar  and  arragonite,  the  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  2.719  and  2.949,  and  indeed  all  resemblance  in  properties  between  the  crys- 
tals may  be  lost,  aa  in  dianiond  and  graphite,  the  two  forms  of  carbon.  The  par- 
ticular form  assumed  by  salphur  and  carbouaf*  of  lime,  which  may  be  made  to 
crystallize  in  either  of  their  forms  at  will,  is  found  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  the  solid  is  produced;  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated, 
on  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  powder,  of  which  the 
grains  have  the  form  of  calc-spar  or  of  arragonite,  according  as  the  temperature  of 
flie  solution  is  50°  or  150°  (G.  Eose,  Phil.  Mag.  3d  aeriea,  vol.  zii.  p.  465).  A 
large  crystal  of  arragonite,  when  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  decrepitates,  and  falls  into 
a  powder  composed  of  grains  of  calc-spar.  Native  carbonate  of  iron  is  isodimoi-phous 
with  carbonate  of  limo;  as  spathic  iron  ita  specific  gravity  is  3.872,  aa  junckerite 
3.815.  The  crystals  of  sulphur  produced  at  the  higher  of  two  temperatures  be- 
come opaque  when  kept  for  some  days  in  the  air,  and  pass  spontaneously  into  the 
other  form ;  while  the  crystals  produced  at  the  lower  temperature  are  disintegrated 
and  changed  into  the  other  form  by  a  moderate  heat.  These  observations  are  im- 
portant, as  establishing  a  relation  between  dimorphism  and  solidification  at  different 


A  considerable  variation  of  properties  is  likewise  ft  n  b  bl  *n  I'dwhicb 
is  not  crystalline,  or  of  which  the  crystalline  form  is  d  t  m  t  Th  f  t  has 
been  designated  allalTopy  by  Berzelius  (from  dwun-p  f      d  ff       t  n  ti     );  di- 

morphism, or  diversity  in  crystalline  form,  is,  ther  f        a  p  1  f  alla- 

tropy.     Sulphide  of  mercury  obtained  by  prccipilati  bl  m  te  by  hydro- 

snlphnrio  acid,  is  black;  but  the  same  body,  when    ubl      d  by  h  p  oduced 

by  agitating  mercury  in  a  solution  of  the  peraulphid     f  p  ta       m   f   m  abar, 

of  which  the  powder  is  the  red  pigment  vermilion ;  while  \ermilion  itself,  if  heated 
till  sulphur  begins  to  sublime  from  it,  iyid  then  suddenly  thrown  into  cold  water, 
IS  black ;  although,  if  allowed  to  coo!  slowly,  it  remains  red.  Yet  it  is  of  the 
e  composition  exactly  in  the  black  and  red  states.  The  iodide  of  mercury  newly 
limed  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  and  may  remain  so  for  a  long  time;  but  it 
generally  begins,  to  pass  into  a  fine  scarlet  on  cooling,  and  may  be  made  to  undergo 
this  change  of  colour  in  an  instant  by  strongly  pressing  it :  these,  however,  are  two 
different  crystalline  forms.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  antimony  may  be  deprived 
of  tte  water  it  contains,  at  the  raelling  point  of  tin,  without  losing  its  peculiar 
orange  colour;  but,  when  heated  a  little  above  that  temperature,  it  shrinks,  and 
assumes  the  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre  of  the  native  sulphide,  without  any 
loss  of  weight.  Again,  the  black  sulphide,  when  heated  strongly  and  thrown  into 
water,  loses  its  metallic  lustre,  and  acquires  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  the 
precipitated  sulphide.  Chromate  of  lead,  which  is  usually  yellow,  if  fused  and 
thrown  into  cold  water,  gives  a  red  jwwder.  The  nitrates  of  lead  are  sometimea 
white,  and  sometimes  yellow;   and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  manganese  are  often 
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deposited  from  the  same-  solution,  some  of  which  are  pink,  and  others  colourless, 
although  identical  in  composition. 

Suet  differences  of  colour  are  permanent,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  changes 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  temperatures :  thus  oxide  of  zinc  is  of  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  when  strongly  heated,  hut  milk-white  at  a  low  temperature;  the  oxide  of 
mercury  ia  much  redder  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  and  bichromate  of 
potasaa,  which  ia  naturally  red,  becomea  almost  black  when  fused  by  heat.  Even 
bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  are  liable  to  transient  changes  of  this  kind,  the  brown 
nitrous  fumes  being  nearly  colourless  below  zero,  and  on  the  other  hand  deopcnmg 
greatly  in  colour  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  condition  ot  glass  is  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  solid  form  assumed  by 
many  bodies.  Matter  in  this  state  ia  not  crystallized,  and  on  breaking,  presents 
curved  and  not  plain  surfaces,  or  its  fracture,  in  mineralogical  language,  is  eon- 
choidal,  and  not  sparry.  The  indisposition  to  crystallize,  which  causes  solidification 
in  the  form  of  glass,  is  more  remarkabio  in  some  bodies,  such  as  phosphoric  and 
boracic  acids,  and  their  compounds,  llian  in  others.  The  biphospbate  and  binarso- 
niato  of  soda  have  the  closest  resemblance  in  properties,  yet  when  both  are  fused  by 
a  lamp,  the  first  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass,  and  the 
second  into  a  white  opake  mass  composed  of  interlaced  crystalline  fibres.  The 
phosphate  at  the  same  time  discharges  sensibly  less  heat  than  the  arseniato  in  solidi- 
fying, retaining  probably  a  portion  of  its  heat  of  fluidity,  or  latent  heat  in  a  state 
of  combination,  while  a  glass.  None  of  the  compounds  of  silicic  acid  and  a  single 
base,  such  as  w)da  or  lime,  or  simple  silicate,  becomes  a  glass  on  cooling  from  a  state 
of  fusion,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicate  of  lead  contmning  a  great  excess  of  oxide : 
they  al!  crystallize.  But  a  mixture  of  the  same  silicates,  when  fused,  exhibits  a 
peculiar  viscoaty  or  tenacity,  appears  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  crystallizing,  and 
constantly  forms  a  glass.  The  varieties  of  glass  in  common  use  are  all  such  mix- 
tures of  silicates.  Glass  is  sometimes  devitrified  when  kept  soft  by  heat  for  a  long 
time,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  silicates  from  each  other,  and  their  crystalliza- 
tion ;  and  the  less  mixed  glasses  are  known  to  be  most  liable  to  this  change.  It  is 
probable  that  all  bodies  differ,  when  in  the  vitreous  and  in  the  crystalline  form,  in 
the  proportion  of  combined  heat  which  they  possess,  as  has  been  observed  of  melted 
sugar  (page  61)  in  these  two  conditions. 

Arsenious  acid,  when  fused  or  newly  sublimed,  appears  as  a  transparent  glass  of 
a.  light  yellow  tintj  hut  left  ia  itself,  it  slowly  becomes  opake  and  milk  wlute,  the 
change  commencing  at  the  surface  and  advancing  to  the  centre,  and  often  requiring 
years  to  complete  it,  in  a  considerable  mass.  The  arsenious  acid  is  no  longer  vitre- 
ous, being  changed  into  a  multitude  of  little  crystals,  whence  results  its  opacity; 
and  it  has  altered  slightly  at  the  same  time  in  density  and  in  solubility.  But  the 
passage  from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystalline  state  may  take  place  instantaneously, 
and  give  rise  to  an  interesting  phenomenon  observed  by  H.  Rose.  The  vitreous 
arsenious  acid  seems  to  dissolve  in  dilute  and  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  without 
change,  but  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  which  are  of  the  opake  acid, 
and  a  flash  of  light,  which  may  bo  perceived  in  the  dark,  is  emitted  in  the  formation 
of  each  crystal.  This  phenomenon  depends  upon  and  indicates  the  transition,  for  it 
does  not  occur  when  arsenious  acid  already  opaque  is  substituted  for  vitreous.acid^ 
and  dissolved  and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  the  same  manner. 

A  still  greater  change  than  those  described,  is  induced  upon  certain  bodies  by 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  without  any  corresponding  change  in  their  comp* 
sition.  Several  metallic  peroxides,  such  as  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and 
binoxide  of  tin,  cease  to  be  soluble  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  variety  of  salts,  such  as  many  phosphates,  tungstates,  antimoniatcs, 
and  alicates.  Many  of  these  bodies  contain  water  in  combination,  when  most 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  which  constituent  is  dissipated  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
in  general  before  the  loss  of  solubility  occurs,  so  that  the  contained  water  alone  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  solubility.     Berzelius  remarked  an  appearance  often  observable 
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when  such  bodies  are  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  in-  the  act  of  passing  from 
the  soluble  to  the  insolablo  state.  They  suddenly  glow  or  become  laminous,  rising 
in  temperature  above  the  containing  vessel,  from  a  discharge  of  heat.  The  rare 
mineral  gadolinita,  which  is  a  silicate  of  yttria,  aflbrds  a  beautiful  example  of  this 
change.  When  heated  it  appears  to  burn,  emits  )ight,  and  becomes  yellow,  but  un- 
dergoes no  change  in  weight.  Fluorspar,  and  many  other  crystalline  substances, 
exhibit  a  feeble  phosphorescence  when  heated,  which  has  no  relation  to  this  change, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

The  circumstance  most  certain  respecting  this  change  in  bodies,  which  affects  so 
deeply  their  chemical  properties,  is  that  the  bodies  do  not  contain  a  quantity  of  heat, 
after  the  change,  which  they  must  have  possessed  before  its  occurrence  in  a  com- 
bined or  latent  form.  No  ponderable  constituent  is  lost,  but  there  is  this  loss  of 
beat.  A  change  of  arrangement  of  the  particles,  it  is  true,  must  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  some  of  these  bodies,  such  as  is  observed  when  sulphite  of  soda  is  converted 
by  heat  into  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  without  change 
of  weight ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  an  esplanation  of  this  nature  («  osides, 
such  as  alumina  and  hinoside  of  tin,  which  contain  only  two  constituents,  and  still 
more  so  to  an  element  such  aa  carbon.  The  loss  of  heat  observed  will  afford  all  the 
explanation  necessary,  if  heat  bo  admitted  as  a  constituent  of  bodies  equally  essential 
as  their  ponderable  elements.  As  the  oxide  of  chromium  possesses  more  combined 
heat  when  in  the  soluble  than  in  the  insoluble  state,  the  first  may  justly  be  viewed 
as  the  higher  caloride,  and  the  body  in  question  may  have  different  proportions  of 
this  as  well  as  of  any  other  constituent.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  know- 
ledge respecting  heat  as  a  constituent  of  bodies  is  extremely  limited ;  the  definite 
proportion  in  which  it  enters  into  ice  and  other  solids  iu  melting,  and  into  steam 
and  vapours,  has  been  studied,  and  also  the  proportion  emitted  during  the  combus- 
tion of  many  bodies,  which  has  likewise  proved  to  be  definite.  But  the  influence 
which  its  addition  or  subtraction  may  have  ou  the  chemical  properties  of  a  body  ia 
at  present  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  The  phenomena  under  consideration  seem 
to  require  the  admission  of  heat  aa  a  true  constituent  which  can  modify  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  very  considerably;  otherwise  a  great  physical  law  must  be  abandoned, 
namely,  that  "  no  change  of  properties  can  occur  without  a  change  of  composition." 
But  if  heat  be  once  admitted  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  bodies,  then  a  solution  of 
the  present  difficulties  may  be  looked  for,  for  nothing  is  more  certiun  than  that  "  a 
change  in  composition  wiU  account  for  any  change  in  properties."  Heat  thus  com- 
bined in  definite  proportions  with  bodies,  and  viewed  as  a  constituent,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  bodies,  or  their  capacity  for  sensible 
heat,  which  may  have  no  relation  to  their  combined  heat, 

SECTION   VI. ISOMERISM. 

Iu  such  changes  of  properties  as  have  already  been  described,  the  individuality 
of  the  body  is  never  lost.  But  numerous  instances  have  presented  themselves  of 
two  or  more  bodies  pos-scssing  the  same  composition,  which  are  unquestionably  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  not  mutually  converlible  into  each  other.  Different  bodies 
thus  agreeing  in  composition,  but  difiering  in  properties,  are  said  to  be  isomeric, 
(from  iBos,  equal,  and  fpoi,  part),  and  their  relation  is  termed  isomerism.  The  dis- 
covery of  such  bodies  excited  much  jnterest,  and  they  have  received  a  considerable 
share  of  the  attention  of  chemists.  But  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  bodies 
associated  by  similarity  of  composition,  though  differing  in  properties,  has  been  upon 
the  whole  uniavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  isomerism.  Isomeric  bodies  have  in 
general  been  proved  by  the  progress  of  discovery  to  agree  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  their  constituents  only,  and  to  differ  either  in  the  aggregate  number  of  the  atoms 
composing  them,  or  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  these  atoms ;  and  although  new 
cases  of  isomerism  are  constantly  arising,  others  are  removed  as  they  eome  to  admit 
This  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  for  isomerism  in  the  abstract  is 
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improbable;  a  difference  in  properties  between  bodies,  without  a  difference  in  their 
composition,  appearing  to  be  an  effect  without  a  sufBcient  cause.  Hence,  the  terra 
isomerism  is  now  generally  employed  in  a  limited  sense,  to  indicate  simply  tie 
identity  in  composition  of  two  or  more  bodies  aa  expressed  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents  in  100  parts.     Several  classes  of  sueh  isomeric  bodies  may  be  formed., 

The  members  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  isomeric  bodies  differ  in  atomic  weight. 
Thus  wo  know  at  present  three  gases,  three  or  four  liijuids,  and  aa  many  soHds,  which 
all  consist  exactly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  one 
atom,  or,  in  weight,  of  86  parts  of  carbon  and  14  of  hydrogen,  Tciy  nearly.  These 
agree  in  ultimate  composition,  but  differ  completely  in  every  other  respect.  But  a 
representation  of  their  chemical  constitution  explains  at  onco  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ences they  present,  as  is  obvious  in  the  following  formula;  of  four  well  characterized 
members  of  this  isomeric  group  :  — 

Equivalents  and  combining  measure. 

Olefiantgas C^  H,  or  4  volumes. 

Gas  from  oil Cj  H,  or  4  volumes. 

Naphthene CeHuor  4  volumes. 

Cetene CaaHjjOr  4  volumes. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  atom  of  ccfene  contains  twice  as  many  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  as  the  atom  of  naphthene,  four  times  as  many  as  the  atom  of  the  gas  from 
oil,  and  eight  times  as  many  as  the  atom  of  olcfiant  gas;  while  as  the  atom  of  all 
thesfi  bodies  affords  the  same  measure  of  vapour,  or  four  volumes,  they  must  differ 
as  much  in  density  as  they  do  in  the  number  of  their  constituent  atoms.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  they  all  possess  different  and  piouliar  properties.  Several 
groups  of  bodies  might  he  selected  from  the  Table  at  page  130,  which  have  a  simi- 
kr  relation  to  each  other,  the  number  of  their  atoms  being  different,  although  their 
rehitive  proportion  is  the  same  :  such  as  — 

Oil  of  lemons C10H3 

Oil  of  turpentine Ca)H,j 

Naphthaline OjoH's 

Parana  phthaline CjuIIia 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  presented  by  alcohol  and  the  ether  from  wood-spirit, 
in  which  there  is  identity  of  condensation  as  well  as  of  composition,  with  different 
equivalents.  The  vapours  of  these  two  liquids  have  in  fact  the  same  speeiflc  gravity, 
and  contain,  under  equal  volumes,  equal  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
But  we  know  that  they  are  of  a  different  type,  alcohol  being  the  hydrated  oside  of 
ethyl,  and  ether  of  wood-spirit  the  oxide  of  methyl,  so  that  their  constitution  and 
rational  formula)  are  quite  different :  — 

Alcohol c,n,o-i-iio. 

Ether  of  wood-spirit CjHjO. 

In  another  class  of  isomeric  bodies,  the  atomic  weight  may  be  equal,  as  well  as 
the  elementary  composition,  A  pair  belonging  to  this  class  are  known,  which  co- 
incide besides  in  the  specific  gravity  of  their  vapours.  The  composition  and  atom 
of  both  the  formiate  of  the  oside  of  ethyl  (formic  ether)  and  the  acetate  of  oxide  of 
methyl,  may  be  represented  by  CgHjOj :  the  density  of  both  their  vapours  is  2574 : 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  bodies  in  their  ordinary  liquid  state  almost  co- 
incide in  properties,  the  density  of  formic  ether  being  0916,  and  that  of  the  acetate 
of  methylene  0-919,  (density  of  water  bemg  =1  000)  while  the  first  boils  at  133°, 
and  the  last  at  136'4'',  But  when  acted  on  by  alkalies  their  products  are  entirely 
different,  the  one  affording  formic  ac  d  and  alcohol  and  the  other  acetic  acid  and 
wood-spirit.     Each  of  the  isomeric  bodies  in  question  contains,  indeed,  two  dif- 
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ferent  binary  compounds,  and  their  constitution  is  truly  represented  hy  different 
formula) :  — 

Fomiiate  of  oxide  of  ethyl C^HsO+C.HOa 

Acetate  of  oside  of  methyl OjHsO  +  C,HA 

in  whieh  the  same  atoms  are  seen  to  be  very  differently  arranged.     The  t«ria 
metameric  haa  been  applied  to  bodies  SO  related. 

The  last  class  of  isomeric  bodies  are  of  the  same  atomic  weights,  but  their  const!- 
tutiott  or  moleeular  airangoment  being  unknown,  their  isomerism  eanuot  at  present 
he  explained.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  their  molecular  arrange- 
ment is  really  different. 

One  pair  of  sueh  isomeric  bodies  will  illuslrale  the  coineidencea  observed  not  at 
nil  unfrequently  among  organic  substances.  The  racemic  and  tartaric  acids,  of 
which  the  composition  is  the  same,  exhibit  a  similarity  of  properties,  and  a  parallel- 
ism in  their  chemical  characters,  that  are  truly  astonishing.  These  acids  arc  found 
together  in  the  grape  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  They  differ  considerably  in  solubility, 
the  racemic  being  the  least  soluble,  so  that  they  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  crystallization ;  and  the  racemic  acid  contains  an  atom  of  water  of  crystallization, 
which  ia  not  found  in  the  crystals  of  tartavic  acid.  They  form  salts  which  corre- 
spond very  closely  in  their  solubility  and  other  properties.  The  bitartrate  and  bira- 
cemate  of  potassa  are  both  sparingly  soluble  salts :  the  tartrates  and  racemates  of 
lime,  lead,  and  barytes,  are  all  alike  insoluble.  Both  acids  form  a  double  salt  with 
soda  and  ammonia,  which  Is  an  unusual  kind  of  combination.  But  what  ia  most 
surprising,  crystals  of  these  double  salts  not  only  coincide  in  the  proportion  of  their 
water  and  other  constituents,  and  in  the  composition  of  their  acids,  but  also  in  exter- 
nal form,  having  been  observed  by  Mitscheriieh  to  be  isomorphous.  A  nearer  ap- 
proach to  identity  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  is  exhibited  by  these  salts,  whieh 
are,  indeed,  the  same  both  in  form  and  composition.  The  crystallized  acids  are  both 
modified  in  an  unusual  manner  by  beat,  and  form  three  classes  of  sails,  as  phosphoric 
acid  does.  The  formtilse  of  both  acids  in  their  ordinary  class  of  salts  is  OBH4O10  + 
two  atoms  of  base  (Fremy) ;  but  by  no  treatment  can  the  one  acid  be  transmuted 
into  the  other.  Lastly,  every  organic  aeid  produces  a  new  acid  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation, which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  termed  its  pyr-acid.  Now  racemic  and 
tartaric  acid,  when  destroyed  by  heat,  agree  in  giving  birth  to  one  and  the  same 
pyr-acid. 

The  allatropy  of  elements  has  been  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  multiplica- 
tion of  series  of  compounds  arising  from  one  radical,  and  the  isomerism  of  certain 
compounds.  Fused  sulphur  passes  through  several  allatropio  conditions  as  its  tem- 
perature is  reused,  in  which  it  is  imagined  that  the  equivalent  of  the  element  may  be 
doubled,  tripled,  and  even  quadrupled  by  a  coalition  of  so  many  single  atoms  and 
the  formation  of  compound  atoms,  whieh  are  distinguished  as  a  sulphur,  fj  sulphur, 
S  sulphur,  y  sulphur,  &c.  In  the  different  series  of  the  oxycen  acids  of  sulphur, 
containing  one,  two,  three,  and  four  equivalents  of  sulphur,  the  different  allatropio 
varieties  of  sulphur  are  ima^ncd  to  exist.  Silicium  in  its  combustible  and  incom- 
bustible allatropio  conditions  may  thus  ^ve  rise  to  different  silicic  acids,  and  alla- 
tropio borons  and  tungstens  to  the  isomeric  boric  and  tangstic  acids. 

The  names  of  some  compounds  imply  that  they  contain  other  compounds,  and  in- 
dicate a  certain  atomic  constitution,  while  the  names  of  other  compounds  express 
no  particular  arrangement  of  their  constituent  atoms,  but  leave  it  to  be  inferred  thai 
the  atoms  are  all  directly  combined  together  Thus  sulphate  of  soda  implies  tha 
continued  existence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  m  the  salt,  while  nitric  acid,  01 
biuoside  of  hydrogen,  supposes  no  partition  of  the  compound  to  which  it  is  applied. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  original  framers  of  the  nomenclature  were 
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f  aided  more  by  facilities  of  an  etymological  nature,  in  constructing  such  terms,  tban 
y  views  of  the  constitution  of  compounds. 
Of  a  binary  compound  containing  single  atoms  of  its  constituents,  there  cannot  be 
two  modes  of  representing  the  constitution;  but  where  one  of  the  constituents  is 
present  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  more  atoms,  several  hypotheses  can  always  be 
formed  of  their  mode  of  aggregation.  In  a  series  of  binary  combinations  oif  the 
same  elements,  such  as  that  of  nitrogen  and  osygen,  NO,,  NO2,  NOa,  NO,,  N0„ 
the  simplest  view  has  generally  been  taken,  namely,  that  it  is  the  elements  them- 
selves which  unite.  But  in  particular  cases  the  chemist  is  often  involuntarily  led 
into  another  opinion.  Thus  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  so  often  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  nitric  acid,  that  the  acid  appears  more  like  a  compound  of  that  oside  of 
nitrogen  with  osygen,  than  a  compound  of  nitrogen  itself  with  oxygen.  When  tho 
binoside  of  hydrogen  was  first  discovered  by  Th6nard,  he  was  led  by  the  whole  train 
of  its  properties  to  view  it  as  a  compound  of  water  and  osygen,  into  which  it  is 
resolved  with  so  much  facility,  and  to  name  it  accordingly  oxygenated  leater,  which 
it  may  be,  and  not  a  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  or  its  formula  be 
HO-i-0,  and  not  HO^.  The  periodide  of  potassium,  and  the  other  analogous  com- 
pounds obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  metallic  iodides,  were  first  termed  iodurelied 
iodides  from  similar  considerations,  and  the  hyposulphites,  obtained  by  dissolving 
sulphur  in  aulphitea,  sulphuretted  sulphites.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  chemisis 
would  return  with  advantage  fo  any  of  these  expressions,  the  views  of  composition 
which  they  indicate  being  uncertain,  and  not  offering  a  sufficient  inducement  to  de- 
part from  the  more  systematic  designations.  The  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  for  instance, 
may  be  easily  resolved  into  water  and  oxygon,  not  because  water  pre-exists  in  it,  but 
because  water  is  a  compound  of  great  stability,  and  is  formed  when  binoxide  of  hy- 
drogen is  decomposed.  Nitric  acid,  also,  is  as  likely  to  be  a  compound  of  qnadoxide 
of  nitrogen  with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen,  as  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with  three 
atoms  of  the  same  element. 

Certain  compound  bodies,  however,  have  been  observed  to  act  the  part  of  a  simple 
body  in  combination,  and  can  be  traced  through  a  series  of  compounds.     The  fol- 
lowing substances,  for  instance,  may  be  represented  with  considerable  probability  aa 
compounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  in  the  formula* : — 
CO,  carbonic  oxide. 

CO+O,  carbonic  acid. 
CO-l-Cl,  chloroxicarbonic  acid. 
2C0-f  0,  oxalic  acid. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  said  to  bo  the  radical  of  this  series,  a  name  applied  to  any  com- 
pound which  is  capable  of  combining  teilh  simple  bodies,  as  carbonic  oxide  appears 
to  do  with  oxygen  and  cfilorine  in  ^cae  compounds.     Messrs.  Liebig  and  Wohlei 
first  proved  by  decisive  experiments  that  such  a  radical  exists  in  the  benzoic  combi- 
nations, whieb  may  he  represented  thus ; — 

CnHjOs+O,  benzoic  acid. 

CtJifii+li,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Ci.HsOj-|-Cl,  chloride  of  benzoyl,  &c. 

Cyanogen  was  the  first  recognised  member  of  the  cla.ss  of  compound  radicals,  of 
which  tlie  number  known  to  chemists  is  constantly  increasing,  and  which  appear  to 
pervade  the  whole  compounds  of  organic  chemistry.  In  combining  with  simple 
bodies,  radicals  act  the  part  of  other  simple  bodies,  such  as  metals,  clilorine,  oxygen, 
&c..  which  they  replace  in  compounds. 

With  the  elements  themselves  compound  radicals  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes : — 

The  Basyl  class,  consisting  of  metals  the  oxides  of  which  are  bases,  hydrogen, 
the  corresponding  compound  radicals,  ammoniumj  ethyl,  &e.  These  are  electro- 
positive bodies. 
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The  saU-radical  claes — chlorine,  sulphur,  oxygen,  &«,,  wi*h  cyanogen,  and  other 
compound  radicals  which  combine  with  metals  and  other  members  of  the  former 
class,  and  form  salts  or  compounds  partaking  of  the  saline  character.  Such  radigala 
are  alao  termed  sahgens ;  they  are  eleetro-positive. 

Constilation  of  salts. —  Of  the  supposed  combinations  of  binary  compounds  with 
binary  compoundB,  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  are  salts.  Sulphate  of 
soda  is  commonly  viewed  as  a  direct  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  each 
preserving  its  proper  nature  in  tka  compound;  and  so  are  all  similar  compounds  of 
an  acid  oside  with  a  basic  oxide.  An  oxygen  acid  is  allowed  to  exist  in  them,  and 
they  are  particularly  distinguished  as  "oxygen-acid  salts."  But  an  opinion  was 
promulgated  long  ago  by  Davy,  that  these  salts  might  be  constituted  on  the  plan  of 
the  binary  compounds  of  the  former  class,  and  their  hydrated  acids  on  the  plan  of  a 
hydrogen  acid;  a  view  which  is  supported  by  many  analogies,  and  has  latterly  had 
a  preference  given  lo  it  by  some  of  our  leading  chemical  aulhorifies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

One  class  of  acids,  the  hydrogen  acids,  and  the  sails  which  they  produce  with 
alkalies,  are  unquestionably  binary  compounds,  and  were  assumed  by  Davy  as  the 
types  of  acids  and  salts  in  general.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  with  soda  it  fnrms  water  and  cliloride  of  sodium,  thus: — 

Hydrochloric  acid  J  chlorine"  ^^  ~^  ^^  "'"' 


^°^^ {Sod'ium    ..- — ^   Chloride  of  BC 

the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  replaced  by  sodium  in  the  salt  formed.  Hydrocya- 
nic is  another  hydrogen  acid,  of  which  cyanide  of  sodium  is  a  salt.  In  general 
terms,  a  radical  (which  may  be  either  simple  or  compound,  like  chlorine  or  cyano- 
gen) forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  a  salt  with  sodium  or  any  other  metal. 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  an  atom  of  water, 
HO  +  SO3,  is  represented  as  a  hydrogen  acid  by  transferring  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  new  radical,  SO,,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
direct  combination  with  the  remwning  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  H+SO,.  In  sulphate 
of  soda,  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  is  in  the  same  manner  transferred  to  the  acid,  or  the 
formuh  of  the  salt  is  changed  from  tfaO+SOa  to  Na+SOj.  To  S0„  the  salt- 
radical  of  sulphates,  the  name  sulphioti  has  been  applied,  from  the  circumstance  that, 
in  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  a  sulphate,  SO,,  travels  to  the  posiUve  pole,  and  the 
metal  or  hydrogen  lo  the  negative  pole.  Its  compounds,  or  the  sulphates,  become 
sulpliionides.  The  hydrated  acid  and  its  soda  salt  are  thus  named  and  denoted  on 
the  two  views  of  their  constitution — 


I.    ON   THE   AOID  3 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  oside  of  hydrogen,  or 
hydric  sulphate HO+SOj 

Sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  oxide  of  sodium,  or  soda  sulphate     NaO+SOa 

II.   ON  THE   SALT-RADICAL  THEORY; 

Sulphionide  of  hydrogen H-l-SO, 

Sulphionide  of  sodium Na-j-SO, 

which  last  formula;  are  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  an  admitted  hydrogen  acid 

and  its  salt,  such  as — 

Hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  hydrogen H-|-C1 

Chloride  of  sodium Na-f  CI 

or  as — 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  hydrogen H-t-CaJf 

Cyanide  of  sodium Na+CjN 
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wliieh  thus  appear  compounds  of  tliree  different  radicals,  chlorine  (CI),  cyoiingon 
(C2N),  and  sulphion  (SOj),  with  the  same  elementary  bodies,  hydrogen  and  sodium. 
Sulphion  ia  known  only  in  combination,  and  has  not  been  oblaincd  in  a  separate 
state  like  chlorine  and  cyanogen.  The  body,  sulphuric  acid,  SOj,  which  may  be 
separated  from  some  sulphates,  and  can  exist  by  itself,  is  looked  upon  as  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  these  salts,  and  not  to  pre-exist  in  them,  so  that  a  secondaiy 
character  is  assigned  to  it. 

Hydrafed  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  becomes  a  hydrogen  acid  by  the  creation  of  a 
nitrate  radical,  nitration.  It  is  the  nitrationide  of  hydrogen  instead  of  the  nitrate 
of  water — 

II-l-NOs,  instead  of  HO  +  NOs. 
The  nitrate  of  potassa  becomes  the  nitrationide  of  potassium,  and  so  of  all  other 
nitrates. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  yiew  is  applicable  to  hydrated  oxygen  acids  in  general, 
which  may  be  made  hydrogen  acids,  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  new  salt-radical 
for  each,  containing  an  atom  more  of  oxygon  than  the  oxygen  acid  itself,  and  capable 
of  combining  directly  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals.  The  class  of  oxygen  acid  salts 
is  thus  abolished,  and  they  become  binary  compounds  like  the  chlorides  and  cyanides. 
Even  oxygen  acids  themsclres  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  It  is  not  sulphuric  acid 
(SOa),  but  what  was  former  viewed  as  i(a  compound  wiih  water,  that  is  the  acid, 
and  it  is  a  hydrogen  acid.  The  properties  which  characteriae  acids  are  undoubtedly 
only  observed  in  the  hydrates  of  the  oxygen  acids.  Thus  the  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  docs  not  redden  litmus,  and  exhibits  a  disposition  to  combine  with  salts,  such 
as  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  rather  than  with  bases.  The  liquid 
carbonic  acid  baa  little  affinity  for  water,  does  not  combine  directly  with  lirac,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  like  certain  neutral  bodies.  It  is  only 
when  associated  with  water  that  the  bodies  referred  to  exhibit  acid  properties,  and 
then  hydrogen  acids  may  be  produced. 

On  this  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  acid  and  salt  arc  really  bodies  of  the  same 
constitution,  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  chloride  of  hydrogen,  as  common  salt  is  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  a<Sa  being  the  sulphionidos 
of  hydrogen  and  of  sodium.  The  acid  reaction  and  sour  taste  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  hydrogen  compound,  and  do  not  separate  it  from  the  others;  the  chloride,  sul- 
phionide,  and  nitrationide  of  copper  being  nearly  as  acid  and  corrosive  as  the  chlo- 
ride, sulphionide,  and  nitrationide  of  hydrogen,  and  clearly  bodies  of  the  same  cha^ 
raoter  and  composition  :  they  are  all  equally  salts  in  constitution.  The  term  "  acid" 
is  not  absolutely  required  for  any  class  of  bodies  included  in  the  theory,  and  might, 
therefore,  bo  dropped,  if  it  were  not  that  an  inconvenience  would  be  felt  in  having 
no  common  name  for  such  bodies  as  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  8O3,  anhydrous  nitric 
acid  NO5,  sulphurous  acid  SO^,  carbonic  acid  CO2,  &c.  To  these  substances,  which 
first  bore  the  name,  it  should  now  be  confined.  In  considering  the  generation  of 
salts,  three  orders  of  bodies  would  be  admitted,  as  in  the  following  tabular  exposition 
of  a  few  examples  : — 

T.  n.  iir. 

The  Afiid.  The  Salt-niiiioal.  The  Suit. 

SOj SO,  SO,  +  H  or  a  metal. 

NO5 NOs NOs  +  Horamefal. 

NC, Na+I-I  or  a  metal. 

CI     CI -l-H  or  a  metal. 

The  first  term  of  the  series,  or  "the  acid,"  is  wanting  in  the  last  two  examples; 
and  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  those  bodies  which  constituted  the  original  class  of 
hydrogen  acids  and  their  salts  :  while,  to  the  old  class  of  oxygen  acid  salts,  both  an 
acid  and  a  salt-radical  can  bo  assigned,  as  in  the  first  two  examples. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  sail-radical  theory  are — 
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First :  That,  instead  of  two,  it  makei  but  one  great  class  of  salts,  assimilating  in 
constitution  bodies  whicli  certiinly  resemble  eacb  other  in  properties.  Chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  both  ntutrJ,  and  possess  a  common  character, 
which  is  that  of  a  soda  salt,  but  they  are  separated  widely  from  each  other  on  the 
view  of  their  constitution  which  is  expressed  m  their  names. 

Secondly :  It  accounts  for  a  remarkable  law  which  is  observed  in  the  construction 
of  salts;  namely,  that  bases  always  combine  with  as  niinj  atoms  of  acid  as  they 
themselves  contain  of  osygen ,  a  protoxide,  which  contains  one  atom  of  osygen, 
combining  and  forming  a  neutral  salt  with  one  atom  of  an  oxygen  acid ;  while  an 
oxide  which  contains  two  atoms  of  osjgen  to  one  of  metal,  like  binoxide  of  palla- 
dium, forms  a  neutral  salt  with  two  atoms  of  neid;  and  an  oxide  of  three  atoms  ot 
oxygen  to  two  of  metal,  like  seaquiosido  of  iron,  forms  a  neutral  salt  with  thre* 
atoms  of  acid  The  acid  and  oxygen  are  thus  ilways  together  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion to  form  the  f>alt-radical,  there  being  always  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  atom 
of  acid  in  the  salt  This  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  following  fonimla;, 
which  exhibit  the  composition  of  tbo  neutral  sulphates  of  a  metal  in  four  different 
states  of  oxidation,  an  atom  of  metal  being  repiesented  by  R. : — 

FORMULA  OP  NEUTRAL   SULPHATES. 
I.  II. 

As  eonsisting  of        As  consisting  of  Metal 
OiiiJo  and  Acid.  and  Salt-radical. 

KO  +  SOj  R  +  SO,    as  in  sulpbafo  of  soda. 

KjiOh-SO, Ej+SO<  as  in  sulphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

KOi+SSOj R+2S0, as  in  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  palladium. 

EA+3S0a Ea+aSOj as  in  sulphate  of  sesquioxido  of  iron. 

The  acid  is  seen  in  the  first  column  to  be  always  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  a 
salphionidc  of  the  metal  in  the  second  column ;  and  these  sulphionides  correspond 
exactly  with  known  chlorides,  such  as  BCI,  RjCl,  RC]„  RjClj. 

Thirdly :  Tt  offers  a  more  simple  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  action  of 
certain  nietala  upon  acid  solutions,  and  of  the  decomposition  of  such  solutions  in 
other  circumstances.  Thus  when  zinc  is  introduced  into  hydrochloric  acid  (chloride 
of  hydrogen),  it  is  allowed  on  both  views,  that  the  metal  simply  displaces  the  hydro- 
gen which  is  evolved,  and  that  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed  in  the  place  of  chloride  of 
hydrogen.  In  the  same  way,  when  zinc  is  introduced  into  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
which  contains  the  sulphionide  of  hydrogen  on  the  binary  theory,  bydro^n  is  simply 
displaced  and  evolved  as  before,  and  the  sulphionide  of  zinc  is  formed  in  the  place 
of  the  sulphionide  of  hydrogen.  The  metal  in  question  appears  to  bo  incapable  of 
decomposing  pare  water  by  displacing  its  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  air; 
but  this  fact  does  not  interfere  with  the  preceding  explanation,  as  zinc  may  have  a 
greater  affinity  for  sulphion  than  for  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  be  capable  of  decom- 
posing the  sulphionide,  but  not  the  oxide  of  hydrogen.  If  the  acid  solution,  how- 
ever, contmns  sulphate  of  water,  as  it  docs  on  the  old  view,  then  zinc  does  and  does 
not  decompose  water;  decomposing  it  when  in  combination,  but  not  when  free.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  enhances  the  affinity  of 
the  metal  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  for  the  solubility  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  acid,  to  which  the  Influence  of 
the  acid  is  often  ascribed,  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  the  action,  by  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  oxide,  rather  than  for  its  first  commencement.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  decomposition  of  an  acid  solution  in  the  voltaic  circle,  are  also  most 
simply  explained  on  the  salt-radical  theory.  Oxide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphionide  of 
hydrogen,  are  both  binary  "  electrolytes,"  which  are  decomposed  in  the  voltaic  eirele 
in  the  same  manner,  although  not  with  equal  facility;  the  common  element,  hydro- 
gen, proceeding  from  both  to  the  negative  elccttode,  and  osygen  in  the  one  case  and 
sulphion  in  the  other  to  the  positive  electrode.    The  sulphiou  finds  water  there,  and 
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3  ilself  into  Bulphionido  of  liydrogen  and  free  oxygen.  The  deeompoMlion 
of  the  fiulphiomde  of  sodiuin  or  any  other  salt  may  be  explaioed  in  the  same  simple 
manner;  wliili:  on  the  other  view,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a,  simultaneous  transfer- 
ence between  the  electrodes  of  acid  and  alkali  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of 
water  takes  place ;  and  the  effect  of  the  acid  fa  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  remains  unaccounted  for. 

When  a  metallic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution,  as  aside  of  zinc  in  diluted 
Bulpburie  acid,  the  reaction  which  occurs  is  thus  explained  on  the  binary  theory : 

Sulphionide  of   t  Hydrogen -.Water. 

hydrogen  ...  |  Sulphion  /^ 

Olid,  of  ™..  i  9/'^' -^^^^  <,  ,  v    -J     ,   • 

(  Zme  jiiBulphionide  of  zmc; 

as  in  the  reaction  between  the  same  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (page  156). 

The  chief  objections  to  the  salt-radical  theory,  are — 

First :  The  creation  of  so  many  hypothetical  radicals ;  namely,  one  for  every  class 
of  oxygen-acid  salts.  But  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  the  great  proportion  of  oxygen 
acids,  such  as  acetic,  oxalic,  &c.  are  equally  of  an  ideal  character,  and  cannot  be 
eihibifed  in  a  separate  slate. 

Secondly :  The  peculiarities  of  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  which  are  supposed  to 
be  inimical  la  the  new  view.  That  acid  fonns  three  different  and  independent  classes 
of  salts,  containing  respectively  one,  two,  asd  three,  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of 
acid.  On  the  binary  theory,  these  three  classes  of  salts  must  contain  three  different 
salt-radicals,  combined  respectively  with  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  l^drogen 
or  metal.  The  three  phosphates  of  water  and  the  correspondicg  phosphionides  of 
hydrogen  would  bo  represented  as  follows  ; — 

I.  n.  HI. 

HO-FPOs 2HO  +  POs 3HO  +  P0i 

H+POb  2H  +  P0, 3H-l-POs 

Such  salt-rndieala  and  such  compounds  with  hydrogen  startle  us,  fiom  their  novelty, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  really  more  singular  than  the  anormal 
classes  of,  phosphates,  containing  several  equivalents  of  base,  for  which  they  are 
Bubetitoted,  but  which  we  have  been  more  accustomed  to  contemplate.  All  the 
salt-radicals  known  in  a  separate  state,  such  as  chlorine  and  cyanogen,  combine  with 
one  equivalent  only  of  hydrogen,  or  arc  monobasylous,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
assume  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  t!  t  tl  It  radicals  may 
not  exist,  capable  of  combining  with  two  or  three  equ  1  (s  t  byl  gen,  as  the 
phosphate-radicals  ate  supposed  to  do.  The  existence  of  1 1  ist  n  h  radical  is 
highly  probable,  as  will  a^rwards  appear. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  view  of  th  n  t  t  n  f  the  oxygen- 
acid  salts,  (which  alone  are  affected  by  this  discussion),  ts  n  d  ra  n  trative  evi- 
dence; they  are  both  hypotheses,  and  are  both  capable  1  xpl  n  ng  U  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  salts.  But  to  whichever  of  them  a  specul  t  p  t  given,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  using  the  language  of  the  acid  the  y  th  p  nt  state  of 
chemical  science. 

[Additional  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  salt-radical  theory : 
As  long  as  it  is  applied  to  salts  constituted  according  to  the  law  that  "  bases  always 
combine  with  as  many  atoms  of  acid  as  they  themselves  contain  of  oxygen,"  the 
subject  is  without  difficulty,  but  when  it  is  applied  to  anhydrous  compounds  contain- 
ing more  than  one  equivalent  of  acid,  it  fails,  or  necessitates  the  creation  of  as  many 
hypothetical  salt-radicals  as  there  are  examples  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  anhydrous 
Bnlphatcs  of  potassa  and  soda,  the  chromates,  &c.  are  not  mere  combinations  of  one 
equivalent  of  the  base  with  one  and  more  equivalents  of  the  acid,  but  become  com- 
pounds of  a  metal  with  a  greater  number  of  salt-radicals.     The  neutral  chromate  of 
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potassa,  KO,  OrOj,  k  en  the  ealt-radical  theory;  K,  CrO„  the  bichromate;  KO, 
SCtOa,  is  K,  CrjO,;  and  the  terehromate,  KO,  3CrO„  is  K,  Ct,0^;  or  potassium 
comhined  with  (iree  different  and  new  suhatances,  each  requiring  a  new  and  distinc- 
tive name.  Moreover,  the  theory  is  involyed  in  the  same  difficulty  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  it  to  those  salta  which  are  exceptions  to  the  above  law,  or  in  which 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  does  not  correspond  with  the  number 
of  atoms  of  acid.  The  following  example  may  be  taken  from  the  salts  of  tartaric 
acid,  which,  considered  as  bibasie,  has  the  formula  CjHjOio,  for  which  the  eonyen- 
tional  symbol  T  may  be  substituted,  and  we  shall  then  have  four  of  the  salts  repre- 
sented below,  on  the  old  and  new  views  of  their  constitution  : 

KO,  HO.  T=K,  n.  T0„ Cream  of  tartar. 

KO,  NaO.  'r=K,  Na.  TO Eochelle  salt. 

KO,  FeA-_T=K,  Fe,.  TO4 Tartarized  iron. 

KO,  SbOj.  T=K,  Sb.  TO^ : Tartar  emetic. 

In  the  first  twg  fonnulie  the  elements  are  readily  transposed  to  suit  either  viewj 
but  in  the  two  latter  a  new  hypothetical  salt^radical  appears,  endowed  with  new 
powers,  VIE.  the  capability  of  combining  respectively  with  two  atoms  of  metallic- 
radical  K,  Sb,  and  with  three  atoms  of  radical  K,  Fe2- 

This  theory  explains  very  readily  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  water  is 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  readily  oxidated  metals  and  hydrated  acids,  by 
the  supposition  that  the  metal  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  combined  water.  But 
there  exist  acids  of  which  we  have  no*  known  hydrate,  equivalent  for  equivalent, 
carbonic,  chromic,  &c,  acids.  These  being  destitute  of  combined  water  do  not  admit 
of  similar  substitution ;  no  hydrogen  being  combined,  no  replacement  can  take 

Any  theory,  to  be  perfect,  must  include  all  known  cases;  and  hence,  if  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  applicable  to  all  oxygen  salts,  to  the  same  extent  as  former  views,  it 
fails  in  its  promised  advantages.  It  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  or  exhibited  in 
detail  by  its  advocates,  which  would  seem  to  show  they  are  aware  of  its  diffieulties, 
and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  obviate  them.  One  of  the  points  requiring  explanation 
is  the  supposition  in  some  of  the  examples  quoted,  that  potassium  and  oxygen,  two 
elements  occupying  the  extremes  of  the  electro-chemical  series,  can  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  without  combining,  a  supposition  requiring  a  subversion  of 
chemical  affinity  which  does  not  correspond  with  known  facts. 

It  is  not  evident  why  "oxygen-acid  salts  alone  are  affected  by  this  discussion." 
The  compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  &c.  are  very  analogous  in  character;  'and  as 
sulphur-acids,  combine  only  with  sulphur  bases,  the  same  transfer  of  sulphur  will 
be  here  required  as  of  oxygen  in  the  former  salts,  giving  rise  to  as  many  new  sul- 
phur salt-radicals  as  those  of  oxygen. — R.  B.] 

Without  deciding  definitively  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival  theories,  it  ia 
well  to  keep  in  view  that  the  great  class  of  salta  includes  compounds  which  differ 
essentially  in  their  capacity  of  analytical  decomposition.  A  cert^n  number  of  salts 
contain  salt-radicals  which  can  be  isolated,  others  oxygen-acids  which  can  be  isolated, 
while  others  have  yet  afforded  neither  salt-radical  nor  acid  in  a  separate  Btat«.  Hence, 
they  may  be  classed  as — 

1.  Salts  of  isolable  salt-radicals :  chlorides,  cyanides,  sulphocyanideSj  &c. 

2.  Salts  of  isolable  acids:  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  &c. 

3.  Salts  which  contain  neither  art  isolable  salt-radical  nor  an  isolable  acid  :  ace- 
tates, hyposulphites,  &c.  Even  admitting  that  all  salts  have  the  same  constitution, 
the  capability  of  breaking  up  in  such  different  ways  must  affect  their  modes  of  de- 
composition in  difierent  circumstances,  and  produce  differences  in  properties  which 
render  such  distinctions  important. 

It  has  become  further  necessary  to  recognize  three  classes  of  oxygen-acid  salts, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  acid  theory  contain  one,  two,  and  tlirec  equivalents  of 
base  to  one  of  acid. 
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1.  Monob^ic  ^pUj  — The  grpat  proportion  of  acids,  such  as  sulpliuric,  nitiie, 
&e.  neutralize  but  one  equivalent  of  base,  or  more  correctly  combine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  each  equivalent  of  osygen  in  the  base,  and  form, 
therefore,  monobasic  ?alts.  (See  formulse  of  the  neutral  sulphates,  page  158).  But 
this  ia  not  inconsistent  with  an  acid  forming  two  series  of  salts  with  the  same  base 
or  class  of  isomorphous  bases.  Thus  there  appear  to  be  two  well-marked  classes  of 
sulphates  of  the  magnesian  osides,  which  agree  in  having  ono  equivalent  of  base, 
but  diifer  essentially  in  the  proportions  of  combined  water  which  they  affect.  In 
one  series  the  sulphate  ia  combined  with  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  equivalents  of 
water.  Copperas  (a  sulphate  of  iron),  Epsom  salt  (a  sulphate  of  magnesia),  blue 
vitriol  (a  sulphate  of  copper),  and  most  of  the  well-known  magnesian  sulphates, 
belong  to  this  class,  which  may  be  called  the  copperas  class  of  sniphates.  All  tho 
members  of  it  are  very  solable  in  water,  and  form  double  salts  with  sulphate  of 
potassa.  The  other  series  affect  two,  four,  and  six  equivalents  of  wafer.  They  are 
less  known,  but  appear  to  be  of  sparing  solubilify,  and  to  bo  incapable  of  forming 
double  salts  with  sulphate  of  potaasa.  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  belongs  to  this 
class,  which  may,  therefore,  bo  called  the  gypsum  class  of  magnesian  sulphates. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  said  to  crystallize  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  with  two  equi- 
valents of  water,  with  the  crystalline  form  and  sparing  solubility  of  gypsum.  Dr. 
Kane  obtamed  a  sulphate  of  copper  with  four  equivaltats  of  water,  by  exposing  the 
anhydrous  iilt  to  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  aeid,  which  appears  to  be  the  second 
term  in  this  senes,  and  Mitooherlich  still  mainliina  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  sul- 
phate of  mignesia  containing  "ix  equnalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  will 
constitute  the  third  term  It  is  evilent  that  the  cause  of  such  double  classes  of 
salts  is  as  deeply  "seited  as  that  of  dimorphism,  and  hence,  possibly,  the  magnesian 
sulphate  itself,  which  exists  in  the  two  classes,  is  not  the  same  in  its  constitution 
with  reference  to  hi.at 

2.  Bibasic  salfs  — That  class  of  phosphites  which  received  the  name  of  pyro- 
phosphatoo,  was  the  first  in  which  one  equn  alent  of  acid  was  found  to  neutralize  two 
equivalents  of  base,  their  fonnulje  being  2R0,  POj  The  classes  of  tartrates  and 
racematos  which  have  long  been  known  to  chemists,  are  also  bibasic  salts.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  bibasic  acid  to  unite  at  once  with  two  different  bases  of  tbo  same 
natural  family,  which  accounts  for  the  formation  of  Kochelle  salt,  the  tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda,  of  which  the  formula  is  KO,  NaO+CalliOio.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  galHc  acid  is  bibasic,  the  gallate  of  lead  being  thus  composed  : 
2PbO -I- C,HO,.  Now  if  we  attempt  to  make  this  a  monobasic  salt  by  dividing  the 
equivalents  both  in  base  and  aeid  by  two,  an  equivalent  of  gallic  aeid  would  come 
ta  contain  half  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  Liebig  considers  as  conclusive 
against  the  division  of  its  atomic  weight.  Itaconio,  eomenie,  euchronic,  fulminic, 
and  several  other  organic  bibasic  acids,  might  be  named.  The  compound  acids 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  others,  and  called  copulated  acids,  such  as  hyposulpho- 
benzoic  acid,  are  usually  of  this  class. 

3.  IVibasic  sails. — The  tribasic  phosphates  of  tho  formula  3R0,  POs,  havo 
likewise  proved  to  fee  the  type  of  a  class  of  salts.  One  equivalent  of  arsenic  acid 
neutralizes  three  equivalents  of  base;  so,  it  is  probable,  does  one  atom  of  phospho- 
rous aeid.  Tannic  aeid  also  saturates  three  atoms  of  base,  the  formula  of  the  fannato 
of  lead  being  3PbO  +  CuHjO,  (Liebig).  There  is  the  same  necessity  to  admit  that 
citric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  the  formuk  of  a  citrate  3B0 -|- CuHsO,,,  as  there  is  to 
allow  that  gallic  acid  is  bibasic  Most  of  the  eitritcs  contain  two  equivalents  of 
fixed  base  and  one  of  water,  but  the  c  Infe  ot  sihcr  contains  three  equivalents  of 
oside  of  silver  Cyanuric  meconic  eamphonc  an  1  several  other  organic  acids,  are 
tribasic. 

Two  of  the  three  atcms  of  bise  in  this  class  of  salts  may  be  different,  as  is  ob- 
served in  certain  citrate'^  C3anuratcf  and  phosphates  or  the  whole  three  may  be 
different,  as  in  the  f  hosj  hate  called  m  crocosmic  salt,  whn,h  contains  at  once  soda, 
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oside  of  ammonium,  and  water  as  bases,'  Two  or  more  of  the  baaea  may  likewise 
be  iaomorphous,  or  at  least  belong  to  the  same  natural  family  as  eoda  and  osido  of 
ammonium,  water,  and  magnesia. 

Salts  usually  denominated  Suhsalls. — Tlio  prtcedrng  classes  of  salts,  and  many 
other  bodies  also,  are  capable  of  combinmg  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water, 
generally  vaguely  spoken  of  as  water  of  crystallization  The  compounds  of  the 
present  class  appear  to  be  salts  which  have  assumed  a  fixed  metallic  oxide  in  the 
placa  of  this  water.  They  may,  therefore,  be  truly  neutral  in  composition,  the  excess 
of  oxide  not  standing  in  the  relation  of  base  to  the  acid  It  appears  that  the  for- 
mulas of  the  nitrates  named  are  as  follows  — 

Nitrate  of  water  (acid  of  sp.  gr  1  42)  HO  N0^+3H0. 

Kitrateof cnpper(priBmatic)....  fuO   NOj+SHO. 

Nitrate  of  copper  (rhomboidal).  CuO,  N0s+6H0. 

Subnitrate  of  copper CuO,  NOs+3(CuO,  HO). 

I  have  distinguished  as  consfituliotial  the  three  atoms  of  water  which  exist  in  these 
and  all  tho  magnesian  nitrates,  and  which  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  hjdrated 
oxide  of  copper  in  the  subnitrate  of  copper,  which  is  therefore  a  nitrate  of  copper, 
with  the  addition  of  constitutional  (not  basic)  oside  of  copper;  a  view  which  ia  ex- 
pressed by  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  in  its  formula. 

The  subnitratea  of  wnc  and  lead,  and  probably  also  those  of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
have  a  similar  composition  (Gerhardt).     A  similar  correspondence  is  observed  be- 
tween the  crystallized  neutral  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  subsulphate  of  copper, 
containing  four  equivalents  of  oside  of  copper,  and  five  of  water  to  one  of  acid  :— 
Sulphate  of  copper,  CuO,  SO3,  H0+4H0, 

Subsulphate  of  copper,  CuO,  SO3,  (CuO,  H0)-|-2  (CuO,  H0)+2H0. 
Three  equivalents  of  water  iu  the  neutral  salt  appear  to  bo  replaced  by  three  equi- 
valents of  bydrated  oside  of  copper  in  the  subsalt.  Tho  remaining  2H0  of  the 
latter  salt  are  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat,  while  the  other  4H0  in  combination 
with  oside  of  copper,  are  extricated  by  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  their  sepa- 
ration attended  by  a  palpable  decomposition  of  the  salt,  as  it  affords  a  portion  of 
soluble  neutral  salt  afterwards  to  water.  The  remark  is  made  by  M.  Gerhardt,  that 
the  number  of  such  subsalts  is  greatly  exaggerated,  which  is  quit*  in  accordance 
with  my  own  observations ;  few  salts  combining  with  an  e  of    x  de   n  more 

than  one  or  two  proportions.  Most  subsalts  are  entirely  nsoJuble  n  wafer,  but 
when  they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  they  may  aff  rd  o  h  analogous 
subsalts  by  double  decomposition.  Thus  a  solution  of  bis  Vn  e  f  1  d,  PbO, 
NOs+PbO,  HO,  on  the  addition  of  neutral  chromate  of  p  a  al  ow  he  red 
bisubchromate  of  lead,  PbO,  CrOj-l-PbO,  to  precipitate.  U  C  ha  d  who  ob- 
served this  fact,  considers  that  it  assimilates  the  nitrates  and  pyr  ph  pha  es,  and 
indicates  that  the  latter  are  ordinary  subsalts.  But  this  is  really  a  coincidence  of 
small  importance,  while  nitric  acid  affords  no  bibasio  hydrate,  nor  a  bibasie  salt  of 
Eoda,  as  phoHpharic  acid  does. 

Water,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  and  tho  hydrates  of  these  metallic  oxides, 
appear  to  be  the  bodies  most  disposed  to  attach  themselves  to  salts  in  this  manner. 
The  strong  alkalies,  potossa  and  soda,  are  never  found  in  such  a  relation,  or  dis- 
charging any  other  function  than  that  of  base  to  tho  acid  of  the  salt.  These  views 
of  subsalts,  in  which  their  constitutional  neutrality  is  preserved,  have  been  extended 
to  organic  compounds.  Many  neutral  organic  bodies  appear  to  be  capable  of  com- 
bining with  metallic  oxides,  particularly  with  oxide  of  lead  —  such  as  sugar,  amidin, 
dextrin,  orcin,  and  they  generally  combine  with  several  atoms  of  the  oside.  Thus 
in  the  compound  of  oreia  and  oxide  of  lead,  C|sH,Oa+5PbO,  the  orcin  is  combined 

"  Inquiries  respacling  the  Constitution  of  Salts;  of  oialatea,  nitrates,  phosphates,  Bul- 
phatea,  and  chlori  lea.     Phil.  Trans.  1887,  page  47. 
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with  five  atoms  of  eonatitutional  oside  of  iead,  which  actually  replace  five  atoms  of 
constitutional  water,  which  orcin  in  its  ordinary  state  contains. 

Constitutional  water  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  salt,  which  never  happens  with 
basic  water.  Thus  cane  sugar  may  he  represented  as  CiiH,|0,ii  or  rather  CmHjjOu; 
of  which  one  atom  of  water  may  be  replaced  by  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  com- 
pound fcrmed,  OjjHaiOa,  +  NaCl.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  constitutional  water  is 
superadded  to  a  salt,  and  such  an  element  is  removed  and  replaced  without  affecting 
the  structure  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  replacing  substance  may 
also  be  a  compound  of  a  very  different  character  from  water;  for  besides  metallic 
osides  and  salts,  ammonia  and  certain  anhydrous  acids  appear  to  be  capable  of  at- 
taching themselves  to  salts,  in  the  same  manner  as  constitutional  water. 

A  different  view  of  the  constitution  of  subsalts  is  advocated  by  M.  Millon,  who 
assumes  the  esiatence  of  poly-atomic  bases,  or  that  two,  three,  four,  and  oven  six 
equivalents  of  water  or  a  metallic  oxide,  may  together  constitute  a  single  equivalent 
of  base,  and  unite  as  such  with  a  single  equivalent  of  acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt 
(Annales  de  Chira.  et  de  Phj^s.,  iviii.  333). 

Sails ^  the  type  of  red  ehromate  of  potassa.— Several  salts  unite  with  anhydrous 
acids.  Thus  both  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium  absorb  and  combine 
with  two  atoms  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  without  .decomposition,  when  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  that  substance.  Sulphate  of  potassa  also  combines  with  one  atom 
ofanhydrousEulphnricaeid.  All  these  compounds  are  destroyed  by  water.  But 
the  red  ehromate  of  potassa,  generally  called  bichromate  of  potassa,  which  consists 
of  ehromate  of  potassa  together  with  one  atom  of  chromic  acid,  is  possessed  of  greater 
stability,  as  is  likewise  the  compound  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium  wim  two 
atoms  of  chromic  acid.  Another  compound  containing  one  atom  of  potassium  and 
three  atoms  of  chromic  acid,  known  as  the  ferchromate  of  potassa,  may  be  viewed  as 
a  combination  of  ehromate  of  potassa  with  two  atoms  of  chromic  acid,  and  repre- 
sented by  KO,  Cr03-|-2Cr03.  The  bichromate  of  potassa  will  then  be  KO,  Cr03+ 
CrOs,  and  the  ehromate  containing  chloride  of  potassium,  KCl  +  SCrOj.  The  binio- 
date  of  potassa  (iodate  of  water  and  potassa)  may  be  rendered  anhydrous,  and,  when 
so,  is  a  salt  of  the  same  class. 

Double  sa7(s.— Salts  combine  with  each  other,  but  by  no  means  indiscriminately. 
"With  a  few  esceptions,  which  may  be  placed  out  of  consideration  for  the  present, 
the  combining  salts  have  always  the  same  acid— sulphates  combining  with  sulphates, 
chlorides  with  chlorides.  Their  bases  or  their  metals,  however,  must  belong  to  dif- 
ferent natural  families.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  salt  of  potassa  ever 
combines  with  a  salt  of  soda,  certainly  never  with  a  salt  of  ammonia.  Salts  of  the 
numerous  metals  including  hydrogen,  belonging  to  the  magne^an  family,  do  not 
combine  together.  Thus  sulphate  of  magnesia  does  not  form  a  double  salt  with  sul- 
phate  of  lime,  with  sulphate  of  zine,  or  with  sulphate  of  water;  while  on  the  other 
hand  salts  of  this  family  are  much  disposed  to  combine  with  salts  of  the  potassium 
fiimily  —  sulphate  of  soda,  for  instance,  forming  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
snlphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  water.  We  have  thus  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  a  double  salt,  and  the  salt  of  a  bibasic  or  tribasic  acid.  The  bisnlphate  and 
binoxakte  of  potassa  saturated  with  soda,  form  sulphates  and  oxalates  of  potassa  and 
soda,  which  separate  from  each  other  by  cryslalliaation,  although  the  acid  salts  are 
themselves  double  salts  of  water  and  potassa.  Bnt  the  acid  fulminate  of  sitvcr,_or 
the  acid  tartrate  of  potassa  (bitartrale),  affords  only  one  salt  when  saturated  with 
soda,  in  which  isomorphous  bases  exist,  and  which,  therefore,  is  a  salt  of  one  acid, 
and  not  a  compound  of  two  salts.  The-  great  proportion  of  the  salts  which  are 
named  super,  acid  and  6t-salts,  contain  a  salt  of  water,  and  are  double  salts  —  such 
as  tho  supercarbonate  of  soda  (HO,  COa+ NaO.CO,),  the  bisnlphate  of  potassa  (HO, 
SO,+KO,  SO3),  and  thebinacetale  of  soda:  but  a  few  of  them  are  bibasie  or  tri- 
basic  salts,  containing  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  as  base  — such  as  the  salt  called 
bitartnite  of  potassa,  or  biphosphate  of  potassa  (2H0,  KO-f-POs). 

From  these  observations  must  be  excepted  double  salts  formed  by  fusion,  and 
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many  salts  formed  in  highly  acid  solutions,  which  are  scarcely  limited  in  variety  of 
composition ;  carbonate  of  potassa  fusing  with  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  baryta  crystallizing  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  water,  from  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid.  Such  salts  are  decomposed  by  wafer,  and  are  otherwise  deficient 
in  stability,  compaJ^d  with  the  soluble  double  salts,  to  which  alone  the  preceding 
remarks  apply. 

There  is  no  parallelism  between  the  constitution  of  a  double  salt  and  that  of  a 
simple  salt  itself,  or  foundation  for  the  statements  which  are  sometimes  made,  that 
one  of  the  salts  wbich  compose  a  double  salt  has  the  relation  to  the  other  of  an  acid 
to  a  base,  and  that  one  salt  is  electro-negative  to  the  other.  Tbe  resolution  of  a 
double  salt  into  its  constituent  salts  by  electricity,  has  ueyer  been  eshibitcd,  and  ia 
not  to  be  expected,  from  what  ia  known  of  electrolytic  action;  while  no  analogy 
whatever  subsists  between  a  double  salt  and  a  simple  salt  oa  the  binary  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  latter.  Besides,  the  supposed  analogy  is  destroyed  by  what  is 
known  of  the  derivation  of  double  aiits.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  acquires  an  atom  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  water,  which  is  strongly  attached  to  it, 
in  becoming  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa.  In  the  same  way,  the 
sulphate  of  water  has  an  atom  of  water  also  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa,  in  be- 
coming the  bisulphate  of  potassa;  relations  which  appear  in  the  rational  formulse 
of  these  salts : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia Mg§(H)  +  6H. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa MgSfKS)  +  6H 

Sulphate  of  wafer  (aeid  of  sp.  gr.  1.78) ?^(H1 

Bisulphate  of  pofassa nS(KS) 

It  thus  appears  that  a  provision  exists  in  sulphate  of  magnesia  itself  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  double  salt,  and  that  the  molecular  structure  is  unaltered,  notwithstanding 
the  assumption  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  as  a  constituent.  The  derivation  of  the 
aeid  oxalates  likewise  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  double  salts.  The  oxalate 
of  potassa  confoina  an  atom  of  constitutional  water,  which  is  replaced  by  hydrafed 
oxalic  acid  (the  crystallized  oxalate  of  water),  in  the  formation  of  the  binoxalate  of 
pofassa  (double  oxalate  of  potassa  and  water),  or  by  the  oxalate  of  copper  in  the 
formation  of  the  double  oxalate  of  potassa  and  copper,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
formulje,  in  which  the  replacing  substances  are  enclosed  in  brackets  to  mark  them 
aa  before : 

Oxalate  of  potassa KCC,  (H) 

Binoxalate  of  potassa KCC,  (HOC Hj) 

Oxalate  of  pofassa  and  copper KCC,  (CuCCHj) 

Now  the  anomalous  salt,  quadroxalate  of  potassa,  is  derived  in  the  same  way  from 
the  binoxalate,  as  the  binoxalate  itself  is  derived  from  the  neutral  oxalate,  two  atoms 
of  water  being  displaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrafed  oxalic  acid,  thus : 

Binoxalate  of  pofassa KCC,  HCC,  (SH) 

Quadroxalat«  of  pofassa KCC,  H CO,  (2 HOC H^) 

These  examples  illustrate  the  derivation  of  double  salts  by  suhstUution.  The 
structure  of  the  salts,  too,  exemplifies  what  may  be  called  consecutive  combination. 
The  basis  of  the  last  mentioned  salt,  for  instance,  is  oxalate  of  potassa,  which  is  in 
direct  combination  with  oxalate  of  water.  A  compound  body  is  thus  produced 
which  seems  to  unite  as  a  mhole  with  two  atoms  of  hydrafed  oxalic  acid.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  direct  combination  of  all  the  elements  which  compose  the 
salt. 

In  the  formation  of  many  other  classes  of  double  salts,  no  substitution  is  observed, 
but  simply  the  attachment  of  two  salts  together,  often  of  an  anhydrous  with  a  hy- 
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drated  aalt,  in  which  ease  the  last  often  carries  its  combined  water  along  with  it, 
and  Bometimes  acquires  an  additional  proportion.  Thus  in  tho  formula  of  the  double 
ehlorido  of  potassium  and  copper,  KCl+GuCl,  2H0,  tho  formulte  of  its  constituent 
salts  reappear  without  alteration ;  and  in  that  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  found 
with,  the  hjdrated  sulphate  of  alumina  annexed,  of  which  the  water  is  increased 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  atoms.  In  these  and  all  other  double  salts,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  constituent  salts  are  very  littlo  affected  by  their  state  of  union.  If 
one  of  them  has  an  acid  reaction,  like  sulphate  of  alumina  or  chloride  of  copper,  it 
retains  the  same  character  in  combination ;  and  nothing  resembling  a  mutual  neu- 
tralization of  the  salts  by  each  other  is  ever  observed.  No  heat  is  evolved  in  their 
formation.      (Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  ii.  51). 

The  compounds  of  chlorides  with  chlorides,  and  of  iodides  with  iodides,  are  nume- 
rous, and  were  viewed  by  Bonsdorf  as  simple  salts,  in  which  one  of  the  chlorides  is 
the  aeid,  and  tho  other  the  base.  But  such  an  opinion  can  no  longer  be  entertained, 
the  chlorides  themselves  being  unquestionably  salts,  and  their  compounds,  therefore, 
double  salts. 

The  combinations  of  eueh  salts  with  each  other  as  contain  different  acids  are  not 
BO  well  understood,  the  theory  of  their  formation  having  hitherto  been  little  attended 
to.  They  are  in  general  decomposed  by  water,  and  easily,  if  the  solubility  of  one 
of  their  constituents  is  considerable,  as  is  observed  of  the  compounds  of  iodate  of 
soda  with  one  and  with  two  proportions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of  the  biniodate  of 
potasaa  with  the  sulphate  of  polassa,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  the  chloride  of 
calcium. 

The  compound  cyanides,  which  form  a  cooadcrable  class  of  salts,  must  be  excepted 
from  all  the  preceding  general  statements  in  regard  fo  double  salts.  Cyanides  of 
the  same  family  combine  together,  as  cyanide  of  iron  with  cyanide  of  hydrogen ;  the 
compound  cyanide  also  generally  consists  of  three  and  not  of  two  simple  cyanides ; 
and  lastly,  the  properties  of  compound  cyanides  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
simple  cyanides  which  are  supposed  to  compose  them.  The  simple  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, for  instance,  is  highly  poisonous,  while  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  iron  is  as  mild  in  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy  as  sulphate  of  soda.  But 
the  compound  cyanides  may  be  removed  from  the  class  of  double  salts,  on  a  specu- 
lative view  of  their  constitution  which  their  anomalous  character  led  me  to  propose. 
It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  supposed  double  protoH3yanide  of  iron  and  potassium 
(yellow  prussiate  of  potassa)  affords  no  hydrocyanic  acid  whatever  when  distilled 
with  an  eseess  of  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100° ;  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  it  does  not  contain  cyanides  or  cyanogen.  Assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  compound  radical,  NjCo,  which  has  three  times  the  atomic  weight  of 
cyanogen,  and  may  be  called  prussine,  and  which  is  also  iribasylous  or  capable  of  com- 
bining with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  metal,  like  the  radical  of  the  tribasic  class 
of  phosphates,  then  the  compound  cyanides  assume  a  constitution  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. We  have  one  atom  of  prussino  combined  always  with  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen or  meta,l  in  the  following  salts :  in  the  profo-cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  with 
one  of  iron  and  two  of  potassium ;  in  the  componnd  called  ferro-cyauic  acid,  with 
one  of  iron  and  two  of  hydrogen;  in  Mosander's  salts,  with  one  of  iron,  one  of  po- 
tassium and  one  of  barium,  calcium,  i^s. ;  with  two  of  iron  and  one  of  potassium  jo 
the  salt  which  precipitates  on  distilling  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potassa  with  sulphuric 
acid  at  212°.  To  many  of  these,  parallel  combinations  might  be  adduced  from  the 
tribasic  phosphates.  Prussides  likewise  combine  together,  producing  double  prus- 
sidcs,  such  as 

Percyanide  of  iron  and  potassium 

{red  prussiate  of  polassa) Fe,,  NsCsH-Kj,  NjCg 

Prussian  blue Fe„  NA+Fe,,  NjCe 

Basic  Prussian  blue Fei,  N^Ce + Pcj,  NjCe  -I-  FeaO, 
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Formation  of  salts  by  substitution.  —  Chemists  have  come  to  pronounce  less 
decidedly  on  theories  of  the  constitution  of  salts  and  the  Tarrangeaient  of  elements 
in  these  and  other  compounds,  aince  their  attention  has  heen  fixed  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds,  hy  the  suhtitution  of  one  element  for  another,  without  injury  to 
the  original  form  or  type,  and  often  to  give  a  preference  to  empirical  over  rational 
formulse,  while  their  opinions  on  chemical  constitution  were  suspended.  The  ele- 
mentary composition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  the  hydric  sulphate,  is  esprcssod  by  SO,H ; 
the  sulphate  type,  and  other  neutral  sulphates,  are  formed  by  replacing  the  hydro- 
gen by  a  metal;  the  zinc  sulphate,  SO^Zn ;  the  soda  sulphate,  SOiNa.  M.  Ger- 
Eardt,  assuming  as  a  law  that  the  equivalent  of  all  compound  bodies  gives  two 
volumes  of  vapour,  divides  the  equivalents  of  the  following  elements  by  two  — 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  all  the  metals ;  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  construct  substitution  formula,  which  are  often  remarkable  for  their  simplicity. 
This  will  appear  in  the  following  selected  formula) :  — 

FOEMUL^   BY   M,    G-ERHAEDT. 

(0=8,  S^16;  t/ie  other  symbols  =  half  the  usual  equivalents.) 

I.    NITKATES. 

Hydricnitrate NOjH  ") 

Magnesia  nitrate , NOjMg        ^  Monobasylous  salts. 

Potassa  nitrate NO3K  ) 

II.   SULPHATES. 

Hydric  sulphate SOJIa  1 

Magnesia  sulphate SOJIa,  -r>-i.      ,  i. 

Potassa  sulphate 80^=  [  «' W^o^s  salta. 

Potassa  bisulphate SO.KII  J 

III.  TRIE  AS  re  PHOSPHATES. 

Hydric  phosphate  PO.Ha  ~| 

Subphosphate  of  soda  PO.Na,  m  -i.      i  1, 

Phosphate  of  soda  PO^N^H  f  T"basylous  salts. 

Biphosphateofsoda  PO^NaHi  J 

The  preceding  gronps  are  symbolizod  without  any  diyi-ion  of  the  equivalenta 
used ;  but  M.  Gerhardt  departs  from  this  practice,  when  necessary,  in  the  unitary 
system  of  notation  which  ho  recommends   — 

Anhydrons  alum  SO,  (K ,  Al^) 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  PO,  (N%) 

Subphosphate  of  aoda-i- HO  PO'  (Na^H) 

Although  a  rational  formula,  -trictly  speakiDg,  espre^-ees  no  more  than  a  decom- 
position,—  and  the  rational  formulae  of  a  compound  may  truly,  therefore,  be  as 
numerous  as  the  modes  of  decomposition  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  —  still  much 
wonld  undoubtedly  be  lost  by  abandoning  such  formulae  for  formulae  which  are 
entirely  empirical ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  found  that  the  uniform  practice  of  exhibiting 
the  leading  constituent,  in  the  proportion  of  a  single  equivalent,  should  bring  to- 
gether different  bodies  under  common  formula),  which  arc  types  of  useful  classifica- 
tion, aa  M.  Gerhardt  mwntains. 

Salts  of  Ammonia.  —  Ammoni  '  a  gaa  us  mp  und  f  one  equivalent  of  ni- 
trogen and  three  of  hydrogen,  of  wh  1  th  slut  n  n  wat  a  caustic  and  alkaline, 
and  which  neutralizes  acids  perfectly  a  p  ta  a  nd  da  do.  But  all  its  oxygen- 
acid  salts  contain,  besides  ^mmon  n  qu  al  nt  f  w  te  which  is  essential  to 
them,  and  inseparable  without  the  d    t  u  ti  n    f  th       It    and  with  this  additional 
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constituent  ttey  are  bomorphous  with  the  sails  of  potassa.  Hjtlrocliloric  acid  also 
nuites  with  ammonia  without  losing  its  hydrogen,  and  the  compound  or  hydrocUo- 
tsAe  of  ammonia,  which  is  isoinocphoua  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  contains, 
therefore,  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  besides  chlorine  and  ammonia.  On  the  now 
generally  received  theory  of  these  salts,  the  ammonia  with  this  hydrogen,  or  that  of 
the  water  in  the  oxygen-acid  salts,  constitutes  a  hypothetical  basyl,  ammonium 
(NH,),  to  which  aOusidn  has  already  been  made  as  being  isomorphous  with  potas- 
sium. This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  will  he  made  obvious 
by  a  few  examples :  — 


Hjdroolilorate  of  ammotii..,  HN,,  HCl  ...  Chlonde  of  ammonium,  NH„  CI 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  Nil.,  HO,  SO,    ...   Sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  Nir,0,  80^ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  NHa  HO,  NOj        ...  Nitrate  of  oiida  of  ammonium,  NH,0,  NOj 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  hydrosulphurio 
acid  and  sulphur  is  particularly  felicitous.  These  compounds  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented, and  placed  in  comparison  with  their  potassium  analogues,  NH,  being  equi- 
valent to  K :  — 

Sulphide  of  ammonium NHjS  ...  KS 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrogen  (bihj- 

drosulphate  of  ammonia NH4S,  IIS  ...  KS,  HS 

Tritosulphide  of  ammonium NH^S^  ...  KS3 

Pentasulphide  of  ammonium Nn.S^  ...  KS5 


Ammonium  is  supposed  t-o  present  itself  in  a  tangible  form,  and  it 
metallic  characters,  in  the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  ammoni 
When  mercury  alloyed  with  one  per  cent,  of  sodium  is  poured  into  a  saturated  cold 
golution  of  sal  ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium),  it  undergoes  a  prodigious  increase 
of  bulk,  expanding  sometimes  from  one  volume  to  two  hundred  volumes,  without 
becoming  in  the  least  degree  vesicular,  and  acquiring  a  butyraceoua  consistence, 
while  its  metallic  lustre  is  not  impaired.  A  small  addition  is  at  the  same  time  made 
to  its  weight,  estimated  at  from  1  part  in  2000  to  1  in  10,000,  which  certa.inly  con- 
sists of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  of  ammonium.  The  sodium,  it  is 
supposed,  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  libeiutcd 
ammonium  with  mercury,  so  that  the  metallic  product  is  an  amalgam  of  ammonium. 
It  speedily  resolves  itself  again  spontaneously  into  running  mercury,  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen,  unless  the -temperature  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  freeze  it.  After^  all,  how- 
ever, neither  isolation  nor  the  metallic  character  is  essential  to  ammonium  as  an 
alkaline  radical,  other  basyls  being  now  admitted,  such  as  ethyl  and  benzoyl,  which 
have  no  claim  to  such  characters. 

Other  classes  of  ammoniacal  salts  may  be  formed  in  which  the  fourth  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  in  ammonium- is  replaced  by  a  metal  of  the  magnesian  family,  — by 
copper  in  particular,  which  most  resembles  hydrogen.  Thus  anhydrous  chloride 
of  copper  absorbs  a  single  equivalent  of  ammonia  wilh  great  avidity  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  much  beat,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  separated  from  it  by  the  agency  of 
heat.  The  compound  appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  chloride  of  ammonium,  but 
contains  an  equivalent  of  copper  in  the  place  of  hydrogen.  Its  formula  is  NHsCu, 
CI,  and  it  may  be  named  the  chloride  of  cupr ammonium.  This  salt  and  many 
others  are  likewise  capable  of  combining  with  more  ammonia,  which  ia  retained  less 
strongly,  and  has  the  relation  of  constitutional  water  to  the  salt.  The  constitution 
of  these  combinations  will  be  more  minutely  considered  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Amidogen  and  nmides.  —  The  cxisience  of  another  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  (NH,)?  containing  an  equivalent  less  of  hydrogen  than  ammonia,  is  recog- 
nized in  an  important  series  of  saline  compounds,  although  it  has  not  been  isolated. 
These  compounds  are  called  amides,  and  hence  the  name  amidogen  applied  to  their 
radical    When  potassium  is  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  the  metal  ia  converted  into 
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a  fusible  green  matter,  which  is  the  amide  of  potassium,  while  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Amidogen  exists  also  in  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury 
formed  on  adding  ammonia  to  corrosive  sublimate,  the  product  beini;  a  double  chlo- 
ride and  amide  of  mercury  (HgCl+HgNH,). 

Amides  arc  produced  in  an  interesting  way,  hy  the  abstraction  of  the  elements 
of  water  from  compounds  of  ammonia  with  oxygen  acids.  Thus,  on  decomposing 
oxalate  of  ammonia  by  heat,  the  acid  losing  a  proportion  of  oxygon,  and  the  am- 
monia  n  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxamide  sublimes,  which  consists  of  KHa+SCO. 
When  ammoniacal  gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  vapour  are  mixed  together,  a 
salme  subsbmcc  is  produced  which  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  not  sulphate  of  amrat>- 
nta,  the  solution  affording  no  indications  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
hydrated  mlphamide,  or  to  be  constituted  thus,  NHj,  SO2+  HO ;  a  compound  which 
it  will  be  observed  contains  neither  ammonia  nor  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  products 
result  from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dry  carbonic  acid  and  all  the  other  anhydrous 
oxygen  salts.  The  difference  between  these  compounds  and  the  true  salts  of  am- 
monia affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  ammonium  theory  of  the  latter. 

ANTITHETIC  OR  POIAK  FORMULiB. 

Formula  for  compounds  may  be  constructed  to  exhibit  the  attraction  of  the  ulti- 
mate elements  for  each  other  witJiout  involving  any  contested  theory  of  the  eonsti- 
tution  of  compounds,  and  which  indeed  might  supersede  the  consideration  of  snch 
views,  were  it  not  that  the  nomenclature,  which  it  would  bo  inconvenieut  to  alter 
greatly,  ia  founded  upon  the  latter.  A  certain  amount  of  information  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  formula)  by  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols,  the  symbol  of  the  basyl- 
ous  or  positive  constituent  being  pkced  before  the  symbol  of  the  halogenous  or 
negative  constituent,  as  in  IIO  for  wat«r,  SOj  for  sulphuric  acid.  To  carry  out 
this  principle  farther,  and  make  its  application  more  perspicuous,  I  have  suggested 
the  writing  of  a  formula  in  two  lines,  placing  all  the  negative  constituents  in  i\e 
upper,  and  the  positive  in  the  lower  line  :  — 

0    „  ,  ,     .       .,         O3    .            .  N 

-=j  hulphunc  acid....  — -  Ammonia ^r- 

.  ^   wiL-iiuui,  gas  -^  Carbonic  oxide...    ~  Ilydric  oxalate  ~a 

From  their  construction  these  formulre  are  named  antithetic,  the  two  orders  of 
constituents  being  placed  opposite  or  against  each  other;  or  polar,  from  exhibiting 
the  opposite  attractive  forces  of  the  elements.  Several  decompositions  already 
referred  to,  and  others,  may  be  made  more  intelli^ble  by  their  aid. 

_  Decomposition  of  ammoniacal  sails.  —  In  the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia and  formation  of  oxamide,  the  change  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  water  from  the  constituents  of  the  salt:  the  formula  being  — 

o,ai*.f.„„.i. Hm-s=iS:  »"•-•>• 

The  interesting  observation  has  lately  been  made  by  M.  Dumas,  that  by  distillation 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  four  equivalents  of  water  arc  separated  from  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  cyanogen  formed.  Supposing  that  the  formation  of  oxamide  pre- 
cedes this  last  decomposition,  we  have  — 

Osamide j__.-__J=  _  cyanogen. 

It  is  seen,  that  although  we  cannot  say  that  water  exists  either  in  oxalato  of  ammonia 
or  in  oxamide,  still  40  is  negative  and  4H  positive  in  the  first  of  these  substances, 
%nd  20  negative  with  2H  positive  in  the  second,  the  relation  which  these  elements 
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leat  to  encli  otler  in  water.  Tie  polar  relalioi  of  lit™  elem.nl,,  therefore,  doe, 
under  the  m«uenoe  of  the  .tlraoHon  of  pho.phorio  «,id  for  that  oiide.  It  i,  mant 
SS.Vi,"  f  <■«""'"""?  ""?  "■"  'J"»nP«il»- 1*0  place  mo.1  leadilj  whioli 
l.r  ""'•''?  *"  "■"l"':''  "■  ""«  "S""'  P'l"  »»■'*'»■■  "'i  P"il»n  in  th. 
tormnlie;  the  eipknation  hemg,  thai  such  deoon)po.ilion»  are  promoted  W  the 
p.e„h„  attraelions  of  the  ultim'ato  elemenl.  fo,  e,eh  olherL  So,  S  in  th.  ori 
ft"  .luraTrMer  ""  "°'''°™^  moleool.  »  broken  up  in  the  direotioo  in  whioh 

r.S  '!«»»P»;'™,1'J  Phosphorio  aeid  of  olhe.  sails  of  ammonia  oont,ining  aoids 
nlaled  to  the  aloohols,  ■llnstrates  the  same  oon,toe,  of  polar  relation  in  iL  ol,^ 
monl.  hcfore  and  after  the  change.  TtnS,  formlalo  of  annioni.  eiTcs  hTdiooTanic 
aoid  bj  the  abstraelion  of  four  eluiialenl.  of  water :  _  "^       njoiooyuiio 

Formiato  of  ammom.  "  °  ^0,       0,      NH  ,    , 

lormialo  01  ammonia g____jj^_  hjdrocjanio  acid. 

Hero  tbe  bjdrogeu  of  hjdrocjanio  aoid  is  represented  as  ncEatijo,  and  it  can  oer- 
Snrf  —  '  "'  "  '"^°'"'  ''°°'"''  "''  ""  '""'^  "'  cjanogen 


Hydrocyanic  aoid ~  Chloride  of  cyanoge 


HCl 


-T^  uuiorioe  01  cyanogen , 

With  a  melallic  oiide    bowejer,  hydrocyanic  acid  gives  a  cyanide,  and  then  tbe 
bydrogeu  appears  positive  —  o  j  ,  ^^  mo 

Hydrocyanic  add    JL   Cj-anido  of  silver JL 

iree  feeble  in  ibt  ii„..^.^  „„  „„  ^uiu,  or  as 
the  limit  between  the 


But  hjdrocjanic  acid  is  m  the  lowest  degree  feeble  in  iS  power, 
cjanide  of  hydrogen,  and  its  hydrogen  appears  to  be  just  on  the  I 
basylous  and  balogenous  character  and  position 

»i^?S£  :!i=i2;3lEtsts;::fli:?ti:;SSe  3f  S^^ 

Acetate  of  ammonia  ||iW-§  =  %f-|  cyanide  of  me.hyh 

tion  act'™-""  °'  °°™°'°  "  '""^  *™  ''"■  '  "'"^  "j  °'  "«'  «»»P~- 

Chlccelate  of  .mmoni. "  "  P.".  _  0.  _  CI,  CIN 

■■■  H,H    C,  H.  ~  CT  C7 

Here  lb.  .ingle  negative  H  of  bjdrocjanio  acid  is  also  under  tbe  positive  attracliob 
of  the  C,  of  the  hydrocarbon  C,H„  a  oros,  attraction,  which  form,  a  bond  of  union 
between  tbo  hydiocyanio  acid  and  hydrocarbon,  and  supports  the  cquibbrium 
mnlL  are-""""  °  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  tbe  anlilbctio  for- 

N        ,  CI 

h;""'h 

Tliei.  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  when  those  bodic.  are  united,  the  highlv  n.ga- 
lent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  which  there  i=  r^..^™  ...  i,.i:„...  ;,  i ^„  .r 


attracted 


-    I v.. ...J,    ^uc  ^uoiu>o  UILI 

hydrogen  in  ammonia,  which  there  is  reason  to 


tralijcd  by  the  negative  nitrogen  than  tho  other  two  cquLlents  of 


less  powerfully 


hydrogen.     We  thus  obtain  the  following  formula  :■ 

Hjdrochlorate  of  ammonia  ^   CI 
H,H. 
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Now  t!ie  aeid  ctaraeter  of  hjdroehlorio  acid,  whicli  is  neutralized  in  tlie  salt.do- 
pcuda  upon  the  former  substance  being  a  compound  ia  which  a  powerful  salt-radical, 
chlorine,  is  united  with  a  weak  baajl,  hydrogen.  With  a  powerful  ba8yl,_such  as 
potassium,  chlorine  gives  a  neutral  salt,  the  chloride  of  potasaium.  But  it  13  proba- 
ble that  the  subchloride  of  hydrogen,  HjCl,  if  it  could  exist  in  a  separate  state, 
would  be  an  equally  neutral  salt,  for  hydrogen  belongs  to  the  magnesian  class  of  (de- 
ments, two  atoms  of  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  one  atom  of  the  potassium 
class,  or  HjCl  to  be  equivalent  to  KCl,  and  possibly  isomorphous  with  it.  One 
atom  of  nitrogen  there  are  also  grounds  for  believing  to  bo  equivalent  in  composition 

to  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  or  N=20.  Henco  the  compound  jj-  has  a  character  of 
saturation,  or  polar  neutralization,  like  =^  or  two  equivalents  of  water.  In  ammo- 
nia, therefore,  the  third  basylous  atom  of  hydrogen  may  well  be  considered  as  un- 
saturated, and  to  be  what  imparts  a  basylous  or  positive  character  and  activity  to  the 
compound.  In  metallic  oxides  which  are  bases,  we  have  also  the  positive  property 
of  the  metal  imperfectly  saturated  by  the  weak  negative  body  oxygen,  and  the  posi- 
tivo  attraction  therefore  in  excess. 

In  the  oxygen  acids,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excess  of  negative  attraction  from 
the  predominance  of  the  oxygen  element,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  more 
powerful  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  chloric,  one  equivalent  of  this  ox j^n 
is  but  feebly  united,  and  ita  negative  attraction  free  to  act,  liie  the  posilive  attraction 
of  the  third  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  Hence  ammonia  and  anhydrous 
Hulphurie  aeid  readily  combine  : — 

N         00,  _  NOP, 
H^  +     S    ~  H,  H  B 

From  the  action  of  th-e  affinities  exhibited  in  the  last  formula,  a  stable  equilibrium 
results;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  express  that  amidogen,  water,  and  sulphurous  acid, 
exist  ready  formed  jn  the  compound.  Indeed,  in  no  case  do  the  formujaa  express 
actual  formation  of  subordinate  compounds,  or  anything  more  than  what  are  consi- 
dered to  be  the  predominating  set  of  attractions  among  all  the  possible  attractions 
which  the  elements  have  for  each  other,  and  all  of  which  they  continue  to  exert  in 

In  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  the  affinities  of  equilibrium  are  those  of  the 
elements  of  amidogen,  suboxide  of  hydrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid  ; — 
Constitution  of  Sulpliate  of  Ammonia.     Sulpliate  of  Ammonia. 
N        0       O.  _  N   0  Oa 


In  this  and  all  the  other  oxygen-acid  salts  of  ammonia,  the  highly  alkaline  oxide 
11,0  appears,  and  constitutes  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  acid.  Other  sources 
of  stabUity  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  — first,  the  attraction  of  N  for  its  tiiird 
atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  never  entirely  relinquished,  although  the  latter  is  moro 
under  tiio  influence  of  the  0  of  the  water;  and,  secondly,  the  attraction  of  the  0, 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  basylous  Hj :  for  these  cross  attractions  prevent  the 
division  of  the  compound  into  subordinate  compounds  under  the  influence  of  the 
predominating  affinities  first  enumerated.  This  salt  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  assumed  mode  of  formation  of  compounds,  in  which  the  afSnities  of  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  only  arc  operative,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  tlie  affinities  usually 
assigned  to  subordinate  groups  of  elements  acting  as  compound  radicals  or  quasi- 
elcmenta.  ^,       ,     .       . ,   ^„  , 

Why  are  arsenic  and  phosphoric  adds  iribasic  ?— Phosphoric  acid,  TOj,  may  be 
considered,  from  its  properties  and  mode  of  formation,  as  phosphorous  acid,  POj  + 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen  less  strongly  combined;  and  ia  the  same  way  arsenio 
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acid,  AsOs,  as  arsenious  acid,  AsOa  +  two  cquivaleDta  of  oxygen.  Now,  \ylicn 
united  with  a  base,  whicli  we  shall  suppose  a  metallic  protoxide^  RO,  these  two 
surplus  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  added  to  the  single  equivalent 
of  oxygen  in  the  base,  convert  an  equivalent  of  the  latter  into  an  acid  of  the  formula 
BOj.  Two  more  equivalents  of  haso  are  required — one  to  neutralize  this  EOa,  and 
the  other  to  neutralize  the  phosphorous  acid,  POj;  making  three  equivalents  of  base 
to  every  single  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  general  formula  for  a  so-called 
trihasic  phosphate  is,  therefore — 

^^°'^^''^ wa:  +  EP 

and  resembles  a  double  sulphate,  EO,  SO3+KO,  SO3. 

Tribasic  subphosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,  POj) « — r~n — p 

Phosphorio  acid  appears  farther  to  have  the  power,  when  heated  strongly,  of  as- 
suming the  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  referred  to  into  a  more  intimate  state  of  com- 
bination, possibly  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  combined  heat,  and  gives  the  class 
of  monobasic  metaphosphates.     The  general  formula  of  a  mctaphosphate  is — 

OOj 

■ KP 

A  pyrophosphate,  or  so-called  bibasic  phosphate,  is,  on  this  view,  a  compound  of 
a  common  phosphate  and  metaphosphate  : — 

„    ,    . ,  0  0. 0  0,  ,  0  0. 

P^pho=ph.to ETTbT    +    KP 

Henc€  the  equivalent  of  a  pyrophospate  contains  four  equivalents  of  base  and  two 
of  phosphorio  acid— the  reason  why  so  many  double  pyrophosphates  appear  to  exist. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  thus  supposed  to  roserablo  those  conjugate  organic  acids  which 
combine  with  two  equivalents  of  base,  because  they  possess  the  elements  of  two  dif- 
ferent acids. 

ATOMIC  VOLUME  OF   SOLID  BODIES. 

Dce  the  existence  of  simple  relations  between  the  combining  volumes  of  gaseous 
IS  was  ascertained  by  Gay-Lussao,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
ar  relations  between  the  measures,  as  well  as  the  weights,  in  which  bodies,  in 
the  liquid  and  solid  form,  enter  into  combination.  If  the  atoms  of  all  elements  bad, 
in  the  solid  form,  the  same  bulk,  their  specific  gravities  would  be  regulated  by  their 
atomic  weights,  and  be  in  the  same  proportion.  It  was  early  observed  by  M.  Dumas, 
that  a  close  approximation  to  this  simple  ratio  holds  among  the  specific  gravities  of 
a  considerable  number  of  isomorphous  bodies ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  general. .  The 
subject  has  received  its  iiillest  investigation  from  Professor  Schroeder  of  Mannheim', 
Dr.  Hermann  Kopp'  of  Gie^en,  and  Messrs.  Playfair  and  Joule.'  Much  informa- 
tion has  been  collected,  and  many  curious  relations  in  the  specific  gravities  of  parti- 
cular bodies  pointed  out;  but  the  general  deductions  drawn  can,  in  general,  claim 
only  a  certain  degree  of  probability.  Much  of  the  uncertainty  arises  from  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  body  in  the  solid  form  being  often  variable  between  rather  wide 

'Die  Moleculacvoluino  der  chemisclien  VerblnJungon  im  feslan  unii  flussigen  Zuatande- 
Mannheim,  1843. 

'  Bcmerknogeu  lur  Volumtheorie,  Braunschweig,  1814;  Annalcs  do  Ctimio  ct  de  Phy- 
sique, 2e  S6r.  T.  Iisy.  and  3b  S^r.  T.  jv.  p.  462. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Chemieaj  Society  of  London,  -vol.  ii.  p.  401 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  57  nnd  199. 
Also,  a  paper  on  IBe  Constitution  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Acids  and  Alkalies,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Qriffiu ;  ibid.  p.  loS. 
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limits.  Thus  platimini,  in  a  pulverulent  state,  reduced  from  its  oxide  and  from  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  respectively,  is  found  to  have  the  ape- 
ciflcgravityl7-766in  the  first  case,  and  21-206  in  the  second  (Playfdr  and  Joule) ; 
and  the  effect  of  compression  upon  the  malleable  metals  is  generally  very  sensible. 
As  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  different  solids  and  liquids  by  heat  is  very  dissimilar,  it  is 
obvious  their  relations  in  density  may  also  be  disturbed  or  disguised  by  temperature. 
At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  the  results  of  M.  Kopp  on 
this  subject,  which  partake  least  of  a  speculative  character.  The  atomic  volume, 
which  I  Bubsljtule  for  the  specific  volume  of  Dr.  Kopp,  in  the  following  tables,  is 
the  volume  or  measure  of  an  equivalent  or  atomic  proportion  of  the  different  sub- 
stances enumerated.  The  calculated  densili/  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic 
weight  by  this  volume.  Thus  an  equivalent  of  mercury,  1266  parts  by  weight,  has 
the  volume  93  assigned  to  it.  Now  1266,  divided  by  93,  gives  13-6  as  the  "calcu- 
lated" specific  gravity,  which  coincides  with  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  actually 
observed  by  Kupffer  and  others.  The  atomic  volume  for  oxygen  will  afterwards 
appear  to  be  16,  or  a  multiple  of  that  number,  and  is  the  modulus  of  the  scale. 

Table  I. 
.Atomic  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Elements. 


!l 

=11 

go 

3^ 

Obaerved  Specific  Gravity. 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Chlorine 

Chromium  .... 

As 

Bi 
Br 
Cd 

CI 
Cr 
Co 
Cu 

I 

Fe 
Pb 

Mn 

Ni 

Os 
Pd 
P 
Pt 
K 

R 

Se 

SS 

8 
St 
T 
W 
Zn 

806 

470 

1330 
.489 
G97 

221 
852 
369 
896 

165 
1243 
128S 

339 
1294 

343 
I26S 
599 
870 
1244 

106 
1233 
4S0 
651 
495 
1852 
291 
201 
735 
804 
11?3 
403 

120 

80 

135 
100 
81 

160 
69 
44 
44 

160 
65 
67 

160 
44 

114 

44 

69 
44 
67 
57 
111 
57 

57 
115 
130 
292 
101 
101 

57 

68 

6-72 

5-87 

9-85 
3'06 
8-60 

1-38 
6'10 
8-39 
9-00 

103 

19'I 

21-6 
4-93 
7-70 

n-35 

13-6 

8-41 
21-8 
11-7 
1-77 
21'6 
0-84 
114 
4-30 
10-4 
0-99 
1-99 
7-28 
5-33 
17-1 
6-95 

6-70Karsten;  6-6  Ereilhaupt;  6>85  Mus- 

ehetibrocck. 
5-70,  5-96  Ouibourti  5-62  Earsten;  5-67 

Herapath. 
9-88  Thcniml;  9-83  Herapath;  9-66  Karsteo. 
2-99Loen-ig:  2-97  Eakrd. 
8-66  Uerapath  ;  8-63  Karsten,  Kopp ;  8-60 

1-88  Faraday. 

5-10  ThgmsQU. 

8-40  Brunner ;  8-51  Berz,;  8-71  Lampadius. 

8-96   BerKelius;    9-00   Muschonb. ;    8-72 
Karaten. 
About  0.9  Faraday. 
19-26  BrissoQ. 
19-5  Mohs;  23-5  Breithaupt;  21-8  Hare. 

4-05  Gay-Lussac. 

7'6,  7'8BroliDg;  7-79  Koreten. 
11-33  Kupffer;  lIS9Karsten;  11'35  Hero- 
path. 

803Bachmann;  SOlJohn. 
18-6  Kupffer,  Karsten,  Cavallo. 

8-62,  8'64  Bucholi. 

8-40Tourte;  8-38Topputi;  8'60Bcuniier. 

Native  ;  19-5  (?)  Thenard. 
ll'SWoUaston;  12-1  Lowry. 

1-77  Beraelius. 
2I-0Borda;  21'5  Bcczelius;  23-5  (?)  Cloud. 

0-86  Gaj-Lusaac,  Thenard;  0-87  Sementioi. 
11-OWollaston;  11-2  Cloud. 

4-30,  4-32  Berielius;  4'31  Boullay. 
10-4  Karsten. 

0-97  Gay-Lusaao  and  Thenard. 

1-99,  205  Karaten;   1-99  Breithaupt 

7-28  Herapath  ;  7-29  Kupffer,  Karatcn. 

5-3  Wollaaton;  5-28  Karsten. 
17-2  Allan  and  Aiken;  17-4  Bucholi. 

6-92  Karsten;  0-86,  7-21  Berieliufl. 

Cjanogen  

Mang^ese.... 
Molybd^um" 

PsJladium!.";! 
Phosphorus  ... 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Rhodium 

Selenium 

Sulphur 

Tin             .    . 

Titanium 

TungslBn 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  certain  analogous  substances  ppssesa  the  same  atomic 
Tolume  : — bromine,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and  iodine ;  cbroniiura,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten;  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  nickel;  iridium,  osmium,  palladium, 
platinum,  and  rhodium. 

There  are  alao  ■jnabgous  "rabstances  of  wliich  the  dtomic  voiume  of  one  is  double 
that  of  thp  other  The  Tolnme  of  an  equiiaknt  of  silver  is  double  that  of  gold, 
and  the  volume  of  potasMum  double  that  of  sodmm 

Whea  a  sub'tance  enters  into  combination,  it  either  occupies  its  own  volume,  or 
volume,  which  la''t  may  remain  constant  through  a  class  of  com- 
3  the  volumes  in  the  preoedinj,  table  are  described  as  the  primitive 
The  metals  enumerated  possess  the  following  atomic  volumes  in 

Atomic  volume  in  Salts. 
Ammonium 


pounds.  Hli 
atomic  volumi 
their  salts  — 


ISm 


148 


Lalciura 

Magnesium  40 

PaCas9ium  234 

Sodium  130 

Strontium  108 

The  other  metals  are  supposed  to  ri,tain  their  primitive  volumes  in  combination. 

In  explaining  the  atomic  volume  of  carbonatis,  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Kopp  that 
the  salt-radical  COj  enters  into  it's  combm  itiona  with  the  atomio  volume  151. 
In  the  nitrates,  the  sait-radtcal  NO,  is  supposed  to  have  the  atomic  volume  358. 
In  one  class  of  sulphates,  SOj  is  supposed  to  have  the  atomic  volume  236;  in 
another,  the  atomic  volume  186. 

In  the  chromates,  the  atomic  volume  of  CrO,  is  228 ;  and,  in  the  tungstates, 
that  of  WO,  is  244. 

The  atomic  volume  of  chlorine  is  196  in  one  class  of  chlorides,  and  245  in  another. 
On  combining  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  melals  contained  in  the  salts  with  these 
suppositions  for  their  salt-radicals,  the  atomic  volume  of  the  compound  is  obtiuned, 
and  the  following  calculated  specific  gravities : — 

Table  II. — Atomic  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Sails. 
CARBONATES. 


Cabbobates. 

Weight! 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr 

Observed 
Specific  Gravity. 

Cadmium 
Lead 

t-ilvei 
Zmc 

Baryti 

1073 
715 
1670 

722 
1728 
779 

1233 

032 
534 

607 
928 
1166 

Cl+CO, 
Fe+CO, 
Pb+COj 

Mn+CO, 
Ae+tOj 
Zu  +  COfl 

Ba+CO, 
Ca+CO, 

81  +  151=232 
144+151=196 
114+151=265 

44  +  151=195 
180+151  =  281 
58+151=209 

143+151=294 

60+151=211 
40+151=191 

234+151=385 
130+151=281 
108+151=259 

3'6T 
6'30 

3'70 
6-15 
8-78 

4-19 

300 
2-80 

2-26 
2-37 
3-50 
2-90 
3-24 

4-42  Hernpath;  4-49  K. 
8-33Molis;3-87Naum. 
6'43    Karaten;     6-47 

Broithaupt. 
8-55,  3.59  Mobs. 
6-08  Karsteu. 
4-44   Mohs;   4-4,  4-& 

4-30    Karsten;     4-24 

Breit.;  4-30  Moh 3, 

Arragonite         3  00 

J      Bi-eit ;  2.93  MobB. 

1  Calo,     apar        270 

■31  Breitliaupti 
3-00,  3-11  Mohsj 
2-88,  2-97  Natua. 
2.26  Karsten. 
247  Karsten. 
3-60  Moia;  3-62  E. 
2-88  Mohs. 
3-35  Moha. 

K-i 
Na. 

,Mg- 
■  Ca- 
■Mk- 

f-CO, 

Stronda 
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NITEATES. 


HjTRATEa. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volaiflo. 

Cako- 
lated 
Sp.  Gr. 

Obserred 
Specific  Gravity. 

2071 

2129 
1004 
16S4 
1267 
1068 

1B21 

Pb+NO, 

Ag+NO, 
Am4-N0, 
Ba+NO, 
K+NO. 
Na+NOj 

Sr+NO„ 

114+358=472 

130+358=488 
218  +  358=576 
1434-358=501 
234+358=592 
130-1-368=488 

108+358=466 

4'40 

4-86 
1-74 

8-20 
2'14 
2-19 

2-84 

4-40  Earaten  ;  4-77  Breit- 
haiipt;  4'34Kopp. 

4-36  Karsten. 

1-74  Kopp. 

3-19  Karaten. 

2-10  Karat. ;  2-06  Kopp. 

2-19  Marx.;  2'20  Kopp. 
2-26  Kar8t«n. 

2-89  Karsten. 

AmmoQia 

Strontia 

SOLPHATES:  P 


Sulphates. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

.„.,.. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
i3p.Gr. 

Obserred 
Specific  GraTity. 

Copper 
SilYcr 
Zno 
Limo 

Mapnesia 
Sfda 

9'57 
1953 
1004 

8j7 

7   1 

ru+80. 

Ae+SOj 
Zn  +  SO, 
Ca+SO, 

me+so. 

Na+SO^ 

44+236=280 
130+236=366 
58+236=294 
60-1-236=296 

40+236=276 
130+236=366 

3-56 
5'34 
3'42 
2-90 

2-75 
2-44 

8-53  Karsten. 
5-34  Karsten. 
8'40  Karsten. 
2-96    Naumann;       2-93 

Karsten. 
2-61  Karaten. 
2-46  Mobs ;  2-63  K. 

SULPHATES :  seoojid  c 

ASS. 

SCLPHATES. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

P„.,. 

Calonlated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.  Gr. 

Observed 
Specific  Gravity. 

1896 
1458 
1091 
1148 

Pb+SO. 

Ea+SO, 
K+SO, 
Sr+SO, 

114+186=300 
143+186=329 
234+186=420 
108+186=294 

6-82 
4-43 
2-60 
8-90 

6-30  Mohs;  6-17Kiirst. 
4'46MohB;  4 ■20  Karat. 
2-62  Karat.;  2-66  Kopp. 
3-96  Breit.;  3'59  Eaiaten. 

Strontia  

chromates  and  TUNGSTATES 

CHEOMATEa 

and 

T  UNO  STATE  8. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr. 

Obaerved 
Specific  Gravity. 

2046 
1241 
2877 
1839 

Ph+CrO. 
K+CrO, 
Pb+WO. 
Ca+WO^ 

114H 
234- 
114- 
60H 

-228=342 

■244=858 
1-244—304 

5-98 
2-69 
8-04 
605 

5-95  Breilh.;  600  Mohs. 
2'64  Karst.;  2 '70  Kopp. 
8-0  Gmc!.;  8-1  Leonh. 
6-01  Kara.;   G03  Meiss. 

CHLORIDES:  fibst  cl 

^««- 

Chlokides. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.  Gr, 

Observed 
Specific  Gravity. 

1736 

1794 

1299 
733 

Pb+Cl 

Ag+Cl 

Ba+Cl 
Na+Cl 

114+196=310 

130+196=826 

143+196=339 
180+196=326 

5-60 
5-50 

2-26 

5-68,  5-80  Karsten;  5'24, 

5-34  Monro. 
5-50,5-57  Karsten;  5-55 

Boul. ;  6-18  Ilerap. 
3-86  Boh!.  ;  3-70  Karst. 
2-26  M',hs;  215  Kopp; 

2-08  Karsten. 

ATOMIC  TOLUME  OF  SOLID  BODIES. 
CHLORIDES  :   second  class. 


c.„.„... 

Atomic 
Weight, 

Formula. 

Cakuliited 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.  Gr. 

Observed  Specific  Gravity. 

1234 
1708 

2971 

669 

989 

2Ca+Cl 
Hg+Cl 

2Hg+Cl 

Am+a 

Ca+Cl 

S+Cl 
Su+Cl 

88+245=333 
93  +  245=888 

186+215=131 

218+245=463 

60+245=805 

284+945=170 
108+245=853 

3-70 
5-05- 

6-90 

1-44 

2-20 

1-94 
2'80 

5-14  Gmel.;'5-43  Boul.; 

5'40  Karsten. 
S-99Kitrsten;  6-71  Ilem- 

path  1  7-14  Boullny. 
1-45  WafBOD;  1-50  Koppi 

1-53  Mobs. 
2-21,  2-27  Boullaj;  1-92 

Karsten. 
1-94  Kopp;  l-02Earsten. 
2  80  Karsten. 

Mercury 

AmmonLum.... 

PotasBium 

In  explaining  the  specific  gravity  of  oxides,  it  ia  necessary  to  make  three  assump- 
tioDS  for  the  specific  volume  of  oxygen.  In  the  first  small  class  of  oxides,  the  oxy- 
gen is  contained  with  the  atomic  volume  IG ;  in  the  second  and  large  class,  with  the 
atomic  volume  32 ;  and,  in  the  third  class,  with  the  atomic  volumo  64,  The  metals 
etain  their  primitive  atomic  volumes. 


Table  Ill.  —  ^tom, 


Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Oj:ides. 
FIRST   CL.^SS. 


Observed  Specific  Gravity. 


Sb+20 
2Cr+30 
Sn+20 


120+82=154 
138-148=186 
101  +  32=133 


6-63BoulIay;  6'70Kiirst. 
5-21  IVohler. 

6-96  Mohg;  6-90EouUar; 
6-64  Hcrnpath. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

OsiBEa. 

Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr 

Observed  Specific  GraTity. 

Antimony. 

1913 
2960 

797 
1038 
490 

978 
1394 

1494 
2889 

446 
1866 

799 
885 
504 

503 

2Sb+80 
2Bi+30 

Cd+0 
200  +  30 
Cu-l-0 

2Fe+30 
Pb  +  0 

Pb+20 
2Pb+80 

Mn+0 
IIg+0 

Mo+20 
Sn+O 
Ti+20 

Zn+0 

240+96=836 
270+96=360 

81  +  82=113 
88+96=184 
44+32=  76 

88+96=184 
114+82=146 

114+64=178 
228+96=824 

44+82—  76 
93  +  32=125 

69+64=133 
101  +  32=133 
57+64-121 

58+82=  90 

5-69 
8-09 

7-05 
5'64 
6-53 

5-31 
9-55 

8-40 
8-91 

6'87 
10-9 

6-01 
6-28 
4-16 

5'48 
4-78 

5-78Boul]ay;  5-57  Mohs. 
8'17  Karat.;  8-21  Herap.; 

8-45  Royer  and  Bum. 
6-95  Karsten. 
5-60  Boullay;  5-82  Hcrap. 
6-43  Karat, ;  613  Boul. ; 

6<10  Herapath. 
5-23  Boulliy;  5-25  Mohs. 
9-50  BouUay;9'28  Hcrap.; 

9 '21  Kara  ten. 
8-90  Horap. ;  8-92  Karst. 
8-91  Musehenbroek ;  8-60 

Karst. ;  920  Boullay. 
4-73  Herapath. 
11-0  Boullay;  11-1   Hera- 
path;  H-2  Kirstcn. 
5-67  Bucholi. 
0-67  Herapath. 
4-18Klaprothi  4-20,  1-25 

Breithaupt. 
6-13  Mohs;  5-60  Boullay; 

5 '73  Karsten. 

Cadmiam 

Lead 

Manga  nose.— 

MoIybdeniUD... 
Tia 

Titanium 
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CUEJIICAL   AFFINITY. 
THIED  CLASS. 


OSIDES. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.  Gc. 

Observed  Specific  Gravity. 

Coocer 

892 

2032 
899 

1452 

1483 

2CU+0 

2Hg+0 
Mo +  30 

Ag+O 

W+SO 

88+  64=152 

18e+  64=250 
69+102=261 

130+  64=1S4 

69+192=261 

6-87 

1005 
3-44 

7-48 

6-68 

6-75  Karaten,  Bojer  and 

Dumas ;  G-05  Herapath. 
10-69  Herap.;8'96Karst. 
3-46  Bergman,  Tliomson ; 

3-49  Berielius. 
7-14Herapa.th;7'25Bonl- 

lon;  8-2!)  Korsten. 
5-27  Ilenipatli;  6'12  Ber- 

lelius;  7-14  Karsten. 

Mercury 

Molybdenum... 

Tungsten 

Dr.  Kopp  Las  endeavoured  to  determine  tLe  afj)mic  volume  of  the  constituents 
of  many  other  classes  of  compounds.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  compounds  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  with  the  metals,  of  water  with  oxides  and  salts,  of  chlorine  with 
the  non-aietallio  elements,  aro  csphiined  in  a  similar  manner  on  a  small  number  of 
suppositions.  He  also  shows  with  considerable  suceesa  that  in  those  isomorphoas 
substances,  of  whict  tiie  crystalline  form  is  only  similar,  and  not  absolutely  identi- 
cal, as  the  carbonates  (p.  140),  the  observed  difference  between  the  atomic  volumes 
corresponds  with  the  difference  between  the  crystalline  forms.  The  variation  in  the 
atomic  volume  la  thus  manifested  by  a  variation  in  the  crystalline  form. 

[See  SiippJemenf,  p.  085.] 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

In  the  preceding  section,  compound  bodies  have  been  viewed  as  already  formed, 
and  existing  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  arrangement,  weights,  aad  other  properties  of 
their  atoms,  have  also  been  examined  with  the  relations  and  classification  of  the  com- 
pounds themselves.  But  chemistry  is  more  than  a  deswiptive  science ;  for  it  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  views  of  composition,  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  bodies 
upon  each  other,  which  leads  to  the  formation  and  destruction  of  compounds.  Cer- 
tain bodies,  when  placed  in  contact,  exhibit  a  proneness  to  combine  with  each  other, 
or  to  undergo  decomposition,  while  others  may  be  mixed  most  intimately  without 
change.  The  actual  phenomena  of  combination  suggest  the  idea  of  peculiar  attach- 
ments and  aversions  subsisting  between  different  bodies,  and  it  was  in  this  figurative 
sense  that  the  term  a^niiy  was  first  applied  by  Boerhaave  to  a  property  of  matter. 
A  specific  attraction  between  difi'erent  kinds  of  matter  must  be  admitted  as  the 
cause  of  combination,  and  this  attraction  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  che- 
mieal  affinily.  . 

The  particles  of  a  body  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state  exhibit  an  attraction  tor  each 
other,  which  is  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  even  different  kinds  of  matter  have  often 
an  attraction  for  each  otter,  wiiich  is  probably  of  the  same  nature,  although  distin- 
guished as  adhesion.  This  force  retains  bodies  in  contact  which  are  once  placed  in 
sufficient  proximity  to  each  other.  It  is  exhibited  ia  Uie  adhesion  of  two  smootL 
pieces  of  lead  pressed  together,  or  perfectly  fiat  pieces  of  plate-glass,  which  somo- 
timea  cannot  again  be  separated.  The  action  of  glue,  was,  mortar,  and  other 
cements,  in  atUohing  bodies  together,  depends  entirely  upon  the  same  foree.  In 
detaching  glue  frem  the  surface  of  glass,  the  latter  is  sometimes  injured,_and  por- 
lions  of  it  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  the  adiiesive  attraction  of  the  two  bodies  being 
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greater  than  the  eohesion  of  the  glass.  The  property  of  wafer  fo  adhere  to  solid 
surfaces  and  wet  them,  its  imbihition  by  a  sponge,  the  ascent  of  liquids  in  narrow 
tubes,  and  other  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop 
of  oil  over  the  surface  of  water,  are  illustrations  of  the  same  attraction  between  a 
liquid  and  a  solid,  and  between  different  liquids.  But  this  kind  of  attraction  is  de- 
ficient in  a  character  which  is  never  absent  in  true  chemical  affinity  ^—  it  effects  wt 
change  in  the  properties  of  bodies.  It  may  bind  different  kinds  of  matter  together, 
but  it  does  not  alter  their  nature. 

The  tendency  of  different  gases  to  diffuse  through  each  other  till  a  uniform  mix- 
ture is  formed,  is  another  property  of  matter,  —  the  effect  of  a  force  wliolly  indepen- 
dent of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  certain  that  this  physical  property  is  not  lost  in 
liquids,  and  that  it  contributes  to  that  equable  diffusion  of  a  salt  through  a  menstru- 
um, which  occurs  spontaneously,  and  without  agitation  to  promote  it.  (Jerichau, 
in  PoggendoriFs  Annalen,  xxxiv.  613;  or  Dove  and  Moser's  Kepertoriura  der  Phy- 
sik,  i.  96,  1837.) 

Solution.  —  The  attraction  between  salt  and  water,  which  occasions  the  solution 
of  the  former,  differs  in  several  circumstances  from  the  affinity  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  definite  chemical  compounds.  In  solution,  combinafion  fakes  place  ia 
indefinite  proportions,  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt  dissolving  in,  or  combining 
with  any  quantity  of  wafer  however  largo ;  whOe  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  such 
as  100  parts,  can  dissolve  any  quantity  of  that  salt  less  than  37  parts,  the  proportion 
which  saturates  it.  Water  has  a  constant  solvent  power  for  every  other  soluble  salt; 
hut  the  masiraum  proportion  of  salt  dissolved,  or  the  saturating  quantity,  has  no 
relation  fo  the  atomic  weight  of  the  salt,  and  indeed  varies  exceedingly  with  the 
temperature  of  the  solvent.  The  limit  to  the  solubility  of  a  salt  seems  to  be  imme- 
diately occasioned  by  its  cohesion.  Water,  in  proportion  as  it  takes  up  salt,  has  its 
power  to  disintegrate  and  dissolve  more  of  the  soluble  body  gradually  diminished'; 
it  dissolves  the  last  portions  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  at  last,  when  saturated, 
is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  more  salt  that  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
solubility  in  water  of  another  body  in  the  liquid  state  is  not  restrained  by  cohesion, 
and  is  in  general  unlimited.  Thus  alcohol,  and  also  soluble  salts  above  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  they  liquefy  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  dissolve  in  water  in 
any  proportion.  Generally  speaking,  also,  those  salts  dissolve  in  largest  quantity 
which  arc  most  fusible,  or  of  which  the  cohesion  is  most  easily  overcome  by  heat,  as 
the_  hydratcd  salts ;  and  among  anhydrous  sails,  the  nitrates,  chlorates,  chlorides,  and 
iodides,  which  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fusibility.  In  this  species  of  combination, 
bodies  are  not  materially  altered  in  properties;  indeed,  are  little  affected  except 
in  their  cohesion. 

The  union  also  between  a  body  and  its  solvent  differs  in  a  marked  manner  from 
jffoper  chemical  combination  ia  the  relation  of  the  bodies  to  each  other  which  eshibit 
it.  Bodies  combine  chemically  with  so  much  the  more  force  as  their  properties  are 
more  opposed,  but  they  dissolve  the  more  readily  in  each  other,  the  more  similar 
their  properties.  Thus,  metals  combine  with  non-metallic  bodies,  acids  with  alka- 
lies; but  to  dissolve  a  metal,  another  metal  muht  bo  used,  such  as  mercury;  oxi- 
dated bodies  dissolve  in  oxidated  solvent",  as  the  salts  and  acids  in  wat«r;  while 
liquids  which  contain  much  hydrogen  are  the  best  solvents  of  hydrogenated  bodies 
— an  oil,  for  instance,  of  a  fet  or  a  resin;  alcohol  and  cfhcr  dissolving  the  essential 
oils  and  most  organic  principles,  but  few  salts  of  oxygen  acids.  The  force  which 
produces  solution  differs,  therefore,  essentially  from  chemical  affinity  in  being  exerted 
between  analogous  particles,  in  preference  to  particles  which  are  very  unlike;  and 
resembles  more,  in  this  respect,  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

A  more  accurate  idea  of  the  varying  solubility  of  a  salt  at  different  temperatures 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  curve  constructed  to  represent  it,  than  by  any  otlier  means 
The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  following  diagram,  indicate  the  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture which  are  marked  below  them,  and  the  horizontal  lines,  quantities  of  salt  dis- 
solved by  100  parts  by  weight  of  wafer.    The  proportion  of  any  salt  diasolved  at  a 
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particular  temperature  may  be  learned  by  carrying  tbe  eye  along  the  perpendicular 
line  expressing  that  temperature,  till  it  cuts  tte  curve  of  the  salt,  and  tbeE  horizon- 
tally to  the  column  of  parts  dissolved.' 

sOLtJBiLrry  of  salts  in  oke  hundred  parts  of  water, 


It  will  be  observed  fiat  the  perpendicular  lines  advance  by  9°,  the  first  being 
82°,  and  the  last  230°.  The  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potassa  increases  from  13  parts 
in  100  water  at  32°,  to  80  parts  at  118°,  or  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature. 
Sulphate  of  soda  is  seen  by  the  form  of  its  curve  to  increase  in  solubility  from  5 
parts  at  32°  to  52  parla  at  92°,  but  then  to  diminish  in  solubility  vrith  farther  ele- 
vation of  temperature.  In  this  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  barium, 
the  solubility  is  expressed  in  parts  of  the  anhydrous,  and  not  the  hydratcd  salt. 
The  lines  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  parallel,  showing  a 
remarkable  relation  between  tie  solubilities  of  these  two  salts,  which  does  not  appear 
in  any  others.  The  line  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  observed  to  cut  all  the  lines  of 
temperature  at  the  same  height,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  37  parts  of  that  salt 
at  all  temperatures. 

Chemical  affinity  acts  only  at  insensible  distances,  and  has  no  effect  in  causing 
bodies  to  approach  each  other  which  are  not  in  contact,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  acts  at  all  distances,  however  ^reat,  although 
with  a  diminishing  force.  Hence,  the  closest  approximation  of  unlike  particles  is 
necessary  to  develope  their  alBnities,  and  produce  combination.  Sulphur  and  copper 
in  mass  have  no  effect  upon  each  other,  but  if  both  be  in  a  state  of  great  division, 
and  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  a  powerful  affinity  is  brought  into  play,  the  bodies 
themselves  disappear,  and  sulphuret  of  copper  is  produced  by  their  union,  with  the 
evolution  of  much  heat.  The  affinity  of  bodies  is,  therefore,  promolt-d  by  every 
thing  which  tends  to  their  close  approximation ;  in  solids,  by  their  pulverization  and 
intermixture,  this  attraction  residing  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies;  in  gases, 
by  their  spontaneous  diflusion  through  each  other,  which  occasions  a  more  complete 
intermixture  than  is  attainable  by  mechanical  means;  and  between  liquids,  or 
between  a  liquid  and  solid,  by  the  adhesive  attraction  which  liquids  possess,  which 
must  lead  to  perfect  contact,  and  also  by  a  disposition  of  liquid  bodies  to  intermix, 
of  the  same  physical  character  as  gaseous  diffusion.     Elevation  of  teniperature  has 

'  An  oil«nsive  and  very  careful  series  of  eipflriments  on  the  solubility  of  Ealte  in  W.iter 
at  different  temperatures  bas  been  made  by  M.  Pog^ale,  Ann.  do  Chim.  et  de  Phja.  3e  Stir. 
T.  viii.  p.  i03  J  and  the  Rapport  Annwl  of  Berzelius,  Paris,  1846,  p.  18. 
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certainly  often  a  specific  action  in  increasing  the  affioity  of  two  bodies,  but  it  also  often 
acts  !>y  producing  a  perfect  contact  between  them,  from  the  fusion  or  vaporization  of 
one  or  both  bodies.  Hence,  no  practice  is  more  general  to  promote  the  combination 
of  bodies  than  to  heat  them  together. 

If  the  affinity  between  two  gases  is  sufficiently  great  to  begin  combination,  the 
process  is  never  interrupted,  but  ia  ccjginued  from  the  diffusion  of  the  gases  through 
each  other  till  complete,  or  at  least  tiTone  of  the  gases  is  entirely  consumed.  Thus, 
.when  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases,  in  equal  measures,  are  introduced  into 
s,  jar  containing  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  air,  (he  formation  of  hydroehlo- 
rate  of  ammonia  proceeds,  the  gases  appearing  to  search  out  each  other,  till  no  por- 
tion of  uncorabined  gas  remains.  The  combination  of  two  liquids,  or  of  a  liquid  and 
a  solid,  is  aJso  facilitated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  mobility  of  the  fluid,  and  pro- 
ceeds without  interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  the  product  of  the  combination  be  solid, 
and  by  its  formation  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  contact  of  the  combining  bodies. 
Bat  the  affinities  of  two  solids  which  ai'c  not  volatile  are  rarely  developed  at^  all, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  contact.  Even  the  action  of  very  powerful  affinities 
between  a  solid  and  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  is  often  arrested  in  the  outset  from  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  former.  Thus,  the  affinity  between  oxygen  and  lead  is  cer- 
tainly considerable,  for  the  metal  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  white  oxide  when 
ground  to  powder  and  agitated  with  water  in  its  usual  aerated  condition;  and  in  the 
state  of  extreme  division  in  which  lead  is  obtained  by  calcining  its  tartrate  in  a  glass 
tube,  the  metal  is  a  pyrophorus,  and  combines  with  oxygen  when  cold  with  so  much 
avidity  as  to  take  fire  and  hum  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Iron  also,  in 
the  spongy  and  divided  state  in  which  it  is  procured,  by  reducing  the  peroside  by 
means  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  low  red  heat,  absorbs  oxygen  with  equal  avidity  at  the 
temperatnre  of  tbo  air,  and  takes  fire  and  burns.  But  notwithstanding  an  affinity 
for  oxygen  of  such  intensity,  these  metals  in  mass  oxidate  very  slowly  in  air,  parti- 
cularly lead,  which  is  quickly  tarnished  indeed,  but  the  thin  coating  of  oxide  formed 
does  not  penetrate  to  a  sensible  depth  in  the  course  of  several  years.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  oxidation  may  bo  partly  due  to  the  comparatively  smalt  surface  which  a 
compact  body  exposes  to  air,  and  which  becomes  covered  by  a  coat  of  oxide,  and 
protected  from  farther  change ;  but  partly  also  to  the  effect  of  the  conducting  power 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  metal  in  preventing  the  elevation  of  temperature  consequent 
upon  the  oxidation  of  its  surface.  For  metals  oxidate  with  increased  facility  at  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  the  lead  pyrophorus  quickly  attains  from  the  oxidation  of 
tho  great  surface  which  it  exposes,  compared  with  its  weight.  The  heat  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  superficial  particles  of  the  compact  metal,  however,  is  not  accumu- 
lated, but  carried  off  and  dissipated  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  contiguous  par- 
ticles, so  that  elevation  of  temperature  is  effectually  repressed.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  a  solid  may  oppose  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  action  of  a 
very  powerful  affinity. 

The  affinity  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both  of  which  are  in  the  state  of  g£«,  ia  often 
promoted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  contact  of  certain  solid  bodies.  Thus, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  mixed  and  retained  for  any  length  of  IJme  in 
that  state  without  exhibiting  any  affinity  for  each  other,  and  the  gaseous  mixture 
may,  indeed,  bo  heated  in  a  glass  vessel  to  any  temperature  short  of  redness  without 
showing  any  disposition  to  combine.  But  if  a  clean  plate  of  platinum  be  introdneed 
into  the  cold  mixture,  the  gases  in  contact  with  the  metallic  surfe,ce  instantly  unite 
and  form  water;  other  portions  of  the  mixture  come  then  in  contact  with  the  plati- 
num, and 'combine  snccessivcly  under  its  influence,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  may  be  quickly  united.  Tho  temperature  of  the  platinnm  also 
rises,  from  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  occurring  at  its  surface,  and  the 
influence  of  the  metal  increasing  with  its  temperature,  combination  proceeds  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  till  the  platinum  becoming  red  hot,  may  cause  the  combination  to 
extend  to  a  distance  from  it,  by  kindling  the  gaseous  mixture.  Platinum  acta  In 
this  manner  with  greatest  energy  when  in  a  highly  divided  state,  as  in  the  form  of 
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spongy  platiDum,  owing  to  the  greater  surface  exposed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  heated.  The  metal  itself  coatributes  no  element  to  the  water  formed,  and  is  in 
no  respect  altered.  It  is  an  action  of  the  metallic  surface,  which  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  la  retarded  or  altogether  prevented  hy  the  presence  of  oily  vapours  and 
many  other  combustible  gases,  which  soil  the  metallic  surface.  Mr.  Faraday  is  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  action  to  an  adhesive  attrae^n  of  the  gases  for  the  metal,  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  are  condensed  m8, their  particles  approaimated  within 
the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attraction,  so  aa  to  combine.  This  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  property  is  not  peculiar  to  platinum,  but  appears  also 
in  other  metals,  in  charcoal,  pounded  glass,  and  all  other  solid  bodies;  although  all 
of  them,  except  the  metals,  act  only  when  their  temperature  is  above  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  low  temperatures,  the  property 
appears  to  be  confined  to  a  few  metals  only  which  resemble  platinum  in  their  che- 
mical characters;  namelynin  having  little  or  no  disposition  to  combine  with  osygen 
gas,  and  in  not  undergoing  osidatjon  in  the  air.  The  action  of  platinum  may,  there- 
fore, be  connected  with  its  chemical  properties,  although  in  a  way  which  is  quite 
unknown  to  us.  The  same  metal  disposes  carbonio  oside  gas  to  combine  with  osy- 
gen, but  much  more  slowly  than  hydrogen;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  if  the  most 
minute  quantity  of  carbonio  oside  be  mixed  with  hydrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the 
latter  under  the  influence  of  the  platinum  is  arrested,  and  not  resumed  till  after  the 
carbonic  oxide  has  been  slowly  oxidated  and  consumed,  which  thus  takes  the  prece- 
dence of  the  hydrogen  in  combining  with  oxygen.  This  extraordinary  interference 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  cannot  from  its  nature  be  supposed 
to  soil  the  suriaco  of  the  platinum  lite  a  liquefiable  vapour,  seems  to  point  to  a.  che- 
mical, perhaps  to  an  electrical  explanation  of  tie  action  of  the  platinum,  rather  than 
to  the  adhesive  attraction  of  the  metal.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  also  at  a  low  red  heat,  is  promoted  in  the  same  manner  by  confeict 
with  platinum. 

Order  of  affinity.  —  The  affinity  between  bodies  appears  to  be  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity.  Lead,  for  instance,  has  certainly  a  greater  affinity  than  silver  for 
oxygen,  the  oxide  of  the  latter  being  easily  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness, 
while  the  oside  of  the  former  may  be  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  without  losing 
a  particle  of  oxygen.  Again,  it  may  be  inferred  that  potassium  has  a  still  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  lead  possesses,  as  we  find  the  oxide  of  lead  easily  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  when  heated  in  contact  with  charcoal,  while  potassa  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner  with  great  difficulty.  But  the  order  of  affinity  is  often 
more  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  by  another  body. 
Thus,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  which  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and  liberates  sulphur.  The  affinity  of  iodine  for 
hydrogen  is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  of  sulphur  for  the  same  body.  But  hydri- 
odic acid  is  deprived  of  its  hydrogen  by  bromine,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed; 
and  this  last  is  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  order  of  the  affinity  of  the  elements  mentioned  yor  hydrogen 
is,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur.  The  order  of  decompositions,  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  metals  by  each  other  from  their  saline  solutions,  also  indicates  the  degree 
of  affinity.  Thus,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  of  the  following  metals, 
the  order  of  their  affinity  for  nitric  acid  and  oxygen  may  be  inferred  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:—  zinc,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  silver;  Kino  throwing  down  lead  from  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  all  the  other  metals  which  follow  it;  lead  throwing  down  cop- 
per ;  copper,  mercury ;  and  mercury,  silver ;  whilo  nitrate  of  zinc  itself  is  not  affi;cted 
by  any  other  metal,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  all  the  metals  enumerated. 
Bodies  were  first  thus  arranged  according  to  the  degree  of  their  affinity  for  a  parti- 
cular substance,  inferred  from  the  order  of  their  decompositions,  by  Geoffroy  and 
Bergman,  and  tables  of  affinity  constructed,  of  which  the  following  b  an 
example :  — 
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ORDER   OF   DECOMPOSITION. 
Order  of  Affinity  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths  for  Sulphur 


Biiryta. 
Strontiiu 
Potassa. 
Soda, 


Baryta  is  capable  of  taking  sulphuric  acici  from  strontia,  polassa,  and  every  other 
base  wbicb  follows  it  in  tLe  table,  —  the  experiment  being  made  upon  sulphates  of 
these  bases  dissolved  in  water;  while  sulphate  of  baryta  is  not  decomposed  by  any 
other  base.  Lime  separatea  ammonia  aud  magnesia  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  has  no 
effect  upon  the  sulphates  of  soda,  potasaa,  strontia,  and  baryta;  and  in  the  same 
manner  any  other  base  decomposes  the  sulphates  of  the  bases  below  it  in  tho  column, 
but  has  no  effect  upoa  those  aboTe  it.  Tables  of  this  kind,  when  accurately  con- 
structed, may  convey  much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  kind,  but  it  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  are  strictly  tables  of  the  order  of  decomposition  and  of  the 
comparative  force  or  order  of  affinity  in  one  set  of  conditions  only.  This  will  appear 
by  examining  how  far  decomposition  is  affected  by  accessory  circumstances  in  a  few 

Cireumsfances  which  affect  the  order  of  decomposilion.  —  Volatility  in  a  body 
promotes  its  separation  from  others  which  are  more  fised,  and  consequently  facilitates 
the  decomposition  of  compounds  into  which  the  volatile  body  enters.  Hence,  by 
tho  agency  of  heat,  water  is  separated  from  hydrated  salts;  ammonia,  from  its  com- 
binations with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  the  phosphoric;  and  a  volatile  acid  from  many 
of  its  salts :  as  sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  &c.  Ammonia  decomposes  bydrocblorate  of  morphia  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, but,  on  the  other  hand,  morphia  decomposes  the  bydrocblorate  of  ammonia 
at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  liberates  ammonia,  owing  to  tho  volatility  of  that 
body.  The  fised  acids,  such  as  the  silicic  and  phosphoric,  disengage  in  the  same 
way  at  a  high  temperature  those  acids'which  are  generally  reputed  most  powerful, 
and  by  whioh  silicates  and  phosphates  are  decomposed  with  facility  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature. Many  such  cases  might  be  adduced  in  which  the  order  of  decomposition  is 
reversed  by  a  change  of  temperature,  Tho  volatility  of  one  of  its  constituents  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  an  element  of  instability  in  a  compound. 

Decomposition  from  unequal  volatility  is,  of  course,  checked  by  pressure,  and 
promoted  by  its  removal  and  by  every  thing  which  favours  the  escape  of  vapour; 
such  as  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  a  different  sort  into  which  the  volatile 
constituent  may  evaporate.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  easily  at  a  red  heat, 
provided  a  current  of  air  or  of  steam  is  passing  over  it  which  may  carry  off  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  decomposition  ceases  when  the  carbonate  is  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  gas;  and  the  carbonate  may  even  be  heated  to  fusion, 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  crucible,  without  decomposition.  Here  the  occurrence  of 
decomposition  depends  entirely  upon  the  existence  of  a  foreign  atmosphere  into 
which  carbonic  acid  can  diffuse.  Nitrates  of  alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, are  decomposed  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  acid,  even  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  and  so  is  an  alkaline  biearbonato  when  in  solution,  but  not 
when  dry.  A  change  in,  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  may  affect  the 
order  of  decomposition,  as  in  the  following  cases :  — 

When  steam  is  passed  over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed,  oxjde 
of  iron  bein^  formed  and  hydrogen  gas  evolved.  From  this  experiment  it  might  be 
inferred  that  tho  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.  But 
let  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  over  oxide  of  iron  at  the  very  same  tem- 
perature, and  water  is  formed,  while  the  oside  of  iron  is  reduced  to  tho  metallic 
state.  Here  the  hydrogen  appears  to  have  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen.  But  tho 
result  is  obviously  connected  with  the  relative  proportion  between  the  hydrogen  and 
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afeam  which  are  at  onee  in  contact  with  the  metal  and  ita  oxide  at  a  red  heat. 
When  steam  ia  jn  excess,  water  is  decomposed,  but  when  bjdrogen  is  in  esce^, 
oxide  of  iron  is  decomposed ;  and  why  ?  because  the  escess  of  steam  in  the  first 
case  is  an  atmosphere  into  which  hydrogen  can  diffuse,  and  the  disengagement  of 
that  gas  ia  therefore  favoured;  but  in  the  second  case  the  atmosphere  ia  principally 
hydrogen,  and  represses  the  evolution  of  more  hydrogen,  but  facilitates  that  of 
steam.  The  affinity  of  iron  and  hydrogen  for  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the 
experiment  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  one  affinity  prevails  over  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  there  is  a  proper  atmosphere  into  which  the  gaseous  product  of  ita  action  may 
diffuse.  This  aiFords  an  intelligible  instance  of  the  influence  of  mass  or  quantity  of 
material,  in  promoting  a  chemioa!  change;  the  steam  or  the  hydrogen,  as  it  prepon- 
derates, exerting  a  specific  influence,  in  the  capacity  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere. 

The  remarkable  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  afiTords  ether, 
is  another  similar  illustration  of  decomposition  depending  upon  volatility,  and  affected 
by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  evaporation  takes  place. 
Alcohol  or  the  hydrate  of  ether  is  ■^died  in  a  gradual  manner  to  sulphuric  acid 
somewhat  diluted,  and  heated  to  280°  In  these  circumstances,  the  double  sulphate 
of  ether  and  water  is  formed;  water,  whith  was  prc\iou?ly  combmed  a,s  a  base  to 
the  acid,  being  displaced  by  ethur,  and  set  free  together  with  the  wattr  of  the 
alcohol.  The  first  effect  of  the  reaction,  therefore,  is  the  diaengngement  of  watery 
vapour,  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  that  substance  whi(,h  tends  to  check 
ita  farther  evolution.  But  the  existence  of  such  aa  atmo'fphere  offers  a  facility  for 
the  evaporation  of  ether,  which  accordingly  escapes  from  combination  with  the  acid 
and  continues  to  be  replaced  by  the  water,  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water 
and  for  ether  being  nearly  equal,  fill  ether  forms  such  a  proportion  of  the  gaseous 
atmosphere  as  to  check  its  own  evolution,  and  to  favour  the  evolution  of  watery 
vapour.  Then  the  sulphate  of  ether  comes  in  its  turn  to  be  decomposed  as  before, 
and  ether  evolved.  Hence,  both  ether  and  water  distil  over  in  this  process,  the 
evolution  of  one  of  these  bodies  favouring  the  separation  and  disengagement  of  the 
other.  In  this  description,  the  evolution  of  water  and  ether  are  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  supposed  to  alternate,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  such  an  action 
will  be  the  simultaneons  evolution  of  the  two  vapours  in  a  certiun  constant  relation 
to  each  other. 

Influence  of  insoluhilit^.  -r-  The  great  proportion  of  chemical  reactions  which  we 
witness  are  exhibited  by  bodies  dissolved  in  water  or  some  other  menstruum,  and 
are  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  relations  of  themselves  and  their  products  to 
their  solvent.  Thus  carbonate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  by  acetic 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  the  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  prevailing  over  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  for  potassa.  But  if  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  sent  through 
acetate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  is  displaced,  or  the  carbonic  acid 
prevails,  apparently  from  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  in  alcohol. 
The  insolubility  of  a  body  appears  to  depend  upon  the  cohesive  attraction  of  ita 
particles,  and  such  decompositions  may  Uiercfure  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of 
that  force. 

Formation  of  compounds  by  svbslitul)on  — It  is  remarkable  that  compounds  are 
in  general  more  easily  formed  by  substitution,  thin  by  the  direct  union  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  indeed,  many  compounds  can  be  formed  only  in  that  manner.  Carbonic 
acid  is  not  absorbed  by  anhydrous  lime,  but  readily  by  the  hydrate  of  lime,  the 
water  of  which  is  displaced  in  the  formation  of  tlie  carbonate.  In  the  same  manner, 
ether,  although  a  strong  base,  does  not  combine  directly  with  acids,  but  the  salts  of 
ether  are  derived  from  its  hydrate  or  alcohol,  by  the  substitution  of  an'  acid  for  the 
water  of  the  alcohol.  In  all  the  cases,  likewise,  in  which  hydrogen  is  evolved  during 
the  solution  of  a  metal  in  a  bydrated  acid,  a  simple  substitution  of  the  metal  for 
hydrogen  occurs. 

Combination  takes  place  with  the  greatest  facility  of  all  when  double  decomposi- 
'ion  can  occur.     Thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  instantly  formed  and  precipitated,  when 
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carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  nitrate  of  lime,  niti'ate  of  soda  being  formed  at  tbe 
Bame  lime  and  remaining  in  solution. 

Before  DecompositioH.  After  DecompoEition. 

Nitrate  of  lime. 


f  Nitric  acid.. 
■  1  Limo _^  Carbonate  of  lime. 


Here  a  double  substitution  occurs,  lime  being  substituted  for  soda  in  tbc  carbonate, 
and  soda  for  lime  in  the  nitrate,  Sucb  reactions  may  tberefore  be  truly  described 
as  double  substitutions  as  well  as  double  decompositions.  They  are  most  commonly 
observed  on  raising  two  binary  compounds  or  two  salts.  But  reactions  of  the  same 
nature  may  occur  between  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  such  as  double  sails,  and 
new  compounds  be  thus  produced,  which  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
their  constituents.  Thus  tie  two  salts,  sulphate  of  zine  and  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
simply  dissolved  together,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  always  crystallize  apart,  and 
do  not  combine.  But  tie  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and  soda  is  formed  on  mixing 
strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  bisulphate  of  soda,  aud  separates  by  crystal- 
lization ;  the  sulphate  of  water  with  constitutional  water  (hydrated  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-78)  being  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  remaining  in  solution.  The  reaction 
which  occurs  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

Before  Decomposition.  Afi«r  Deoomposifion. 

HO,  SO,+(NaO,  S0,)1       _       f  HO,  SO^+HO 
ZnO,  SOa+(HO)  ]■      ~      1  ZiiO,  SOa+NaO,  SO^ 

in  which  the  constituents  of  both  salts  before  decomposition  inclosed  in  brackets,  are 
found  to  have  exchanged  places  after  decomposition,  without  any  other  charge  in 
the  ori^nal  salts.'  The  double  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda  can  be  formed  artificially 
only  in  circumstances  which  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  produced  on  adding  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  acetate  of  lime,  ibe  sulphate  of  lime,  os  it  then  precipitates,  carrying 
down  sulphate  of  soda  ja  the  plaec  of  constitutional  water .(Liebig). 

Different  hydrates  of  the  same  body,  such  as  peroxide  of  tin,  differ  sensibly  in 
properties,  and  afford  different  compounds  with  aeids,  unquestionably  because  these 
compounds  are  formed  by  substitution.  The  constant  formation  of  phosphates  con- 
taining one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  base,  on  neutralising  tbe  corresponding  hydrates 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  fixed  base,  likewise  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  tbe 
derivation  of  compounds,  on  this  principle.  Many  insoluble  substances,  such  as  tbe 
earth  silica,  possess  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  when  newly  precipitated,  than  they 
retain  afterwards,  end  in  that  high  state  of  bydration  they  may  oshihit  affinities  for 
certain  bodies  which  do  not  appear  in  other  circumstances.  Hydrated  silica  dissolves 
in  water  at  tho  moment  of  its  separation  from  a  caustic  alkali;  and  alumina  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia,  when  produced  in  contact  with  that  substance  by  the  oxidation 
of  aluminum.  The  usual  disposition  to  enter  into  combination,  which  silica  and 
alumina  then  exhibit,  is  generally  ascribed  to  their  being  in  the  nascent  stale;  a 
body  at  tbe  moment  of  its  formation  and  liberation,  in  consequence  of  a  decomposi- 
tion, being,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  favourable  condition  to  enter  anew  into  combination. 
But  their  degree  of  hydration  in  the  nascent  state  may  be  tbe  real  cause  of  their 
superior  aptitude  to  combine. 

Double  decompositions  take  place  without  the  great  evolution  oj  heat  which  often 
accompanies  tbe  direct  combination  of  two  bodies,  and  with  an  apparent  facility  or 
absence  of  effort,  as  if  tho  combinations  were  just  balanced  by  tbe  decompositions 
which  occur  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  that  tho  result  of 
double  decomposition  is  so  much  affected  by  circumstances,  particularly  by  tbc  insolu- 
bility of  one  of  the  compounds.     Por  it  is  a  general  law,  to  which  there  is  no  exeep- 

■  Ou  Water  as  a  Consliluent  of  Sulphates,  Pbil.  Mag.  Sd  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  417. 
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tioir,  tbat  two  soluble  sails  cannot  be  mixed  without  the  ocouTrenee  of  clecompoatioD, 
if  one  of  tbe  products  that  may  be  formed  is  an  insoluble  salt.  On  mising  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime,  the  decompcsition  seems  to  be  determined  entirely  by 
the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  precipitates.  When  sulphate  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  potaasa  are. mixed,  no  visible  change  occurs,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  salts  act  upon  each  other,  but  if  the  mixed  solution  be  concentrated, 
decomposition  occurs,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  separates  by  crystallization  owing  to 
its  inferior  solubility. 

It  may  sometimes  be  proved  that  double  decomposition  occurs  on  mixing  soluble 
salts,  although  no  precipitation  supervenes.  Ttus,  on  mixing  strong  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from 
blue  to  green,  which  indicates  the  formation  of  chloride  of  copper  and  consequently 
that  of  sulphate  of  soda  also.  Now  it  is  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  will  displace 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulpliate  of  copper  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment, 
while  sulphuric  acid  will,  on  the  other  hand,  displace  hydrochloric  from  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  hence  appears  that  in  the  preceding  double  decomposition,  those  acids 
and  bases  unite  which  have  the  strongest  afSnity  for  each  other,  and  the  same  thing 
may  happen  on  mixing  other  salts.  But  where  the  order  of  the  affinities  for  each 
other  of  the  acids  andl)ases  is  unknown,  the  occurrence  of  any  change  upon  mixmg 
salts,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  change  proceeds,  is  entirely  matter  of  conjecture 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Berthollet,  founded  principally  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
double  decompositions  of  salts,  that  decompactions  are  at  all  times  dependent  upon 
accidental  cireumstances,  such  as  the  volatility  or  insolubility  of  the  product,  and 
never  result  from  the  prevalence  of  eertam  aflin  t  ei  over  others  and  consequently 
that  in  accounting  for  such  changes  the  cons  leration  of  affinity  may  be  neglected 
He  supposed  that  when  a  portion  of  ba»e  is  presented  at  onte  to  two  acids,  it  is 
divided  equally  between  them,  or  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantifies  of  the  two  acids, 
and  that  one  acid  can  come  to  possess  the  base  ex  lusiiely  only  when  it  forms  a 
volatile  or  an  insoluble  compouniwith  that  body  and  tlcreby  withdraws  it  from 
the  solution,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  other  a  id  H  s  doLtrino  will  be  most 
easily  explained  by  applying  it  to  a  particular  case  and  expressing  it  in  the  language 
of  the  afemic  tlieory.  The  reaction  between  sulphuno  acid  and  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  supposed  to  be  as  follows.  On  mixing  eight  atoms  of  the  acid  with  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  salt,  the  latter  immediately  undergoes  partial  decomposition, 
its  base  being  equally  shared  between  the  two  acids  which  are  present  in  equal 
quantities  J  and  a  state  of  statical  equilibrium  is  attained  in  which  the  bodies  in 
contact  are  — 

(a)  Four  atoms  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Four  atoms  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Four  atoms  sulphuric  acid. 
Four  atoms  nitric  acid. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa,  it  is  supposed,  is  decomposed  to  the  extent  stated,  and  no 
farther,  however  long  the  contact  is  protracted.  But  let  the  whole  of  the  free  nitric 
add  now  be  distilled  off  by  tie  application  of  heat  to  the  mixture,  and  a  second 
partition  of  the  potassa  of  the  remaining  nitrate  of  potassa  is  the  consequence ;  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  decomposing  the  salt  till  the  proportion  of  the  two  acids  uncom- 
bined  in  the  mixture  is  again  equal,  when  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  attained.  The 
mixture  then  consists  of — 

(6)  Sis  atoms  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Two  atoms  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Two  atoms  sulphuric  acid. 
Two  atoms  nitric  acid. 

On  removing  the  free  nitric  acid  as  before,  a  third  partition  of  the  potassa  of  the 
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remMning  nitrate  of  potassa  between  the  two  acida  on  the  same  principlo  takes 
place,  of  which  tho  result  is  — 

(c)  Seven  atoms  sulphate  of  potassa. 
One  atom  nitrate  of  potassa. 
One  atom  sulphuric  acid. 

One  atom  nifjie  acid. 

The  proportion  of  the  two  acids  free  being  always  the  same.  The  repeated  applica- 
tion of  heat,  by  removing  the  free  nitric  acid,  will  cause  the  sulphuric  to  be  again 
in  excess,  which,  will  necessifato  a  new  partition  of  the  potassa  of  the  remaining 
nitrate  of  potassa,  till  at  last  tlie  entire  separation  of  the  nitric  acid  will  be  effected, 
and  the  fixed  product  of  the  decomposition  be — 

(d)  Eight  atoms  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Here  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  for  potassa  is  supposed  to  be  equal ; 
and  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  by  tie  former  acid,  whioh 
takes  place,  is  ascribed  to  the  volatility  of  the  lattor  acid,  which,  by  occasioning  its 
removal  in  proportion  as  it  is  liberated,  causes  the  fixed  sulphuric  acid  to  be  ever  in 
excess. 

Complete  decompositions  in  which  the  precipitation  of  an  insoluble  subslance 
occurs,  were  explained  by  Berthollet  in  the  same  manner.  On  adding  a  portion  of 
baryta  to  sulphate  of  soda,  the  baryta  decomposes  the  salt,  and  acquires  sulphuric 
acid,  till  that  acid  is  divided  between  the  two  bases  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
are  present,  and  at  this  point  decomposition  would  cease,  were  it  not  that  the  whole 
sulphate  of  baryta  formed  is  removed  by  precipitation.  But  a  new  formation  of  that 
salt  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  equable  partition  of  tho  acid  between  the 
two  bases  in  contact  with  it,  which  is  the  condition  of  q  Tb  'un  and  the  new 
product  precipitating,  more  and  more  of  it  is  formed,  1 11  h  sulpb  t  of  soda  is 
entirely  decomposed,  and  its  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  an    qui    1  n  of  baryta. 

According  to  these  views  of  Berthollet,  no  decomp  a  h  uld  he  complete 
unless  the  product  be  volatile  or  insoluble,  as  in  the  case  n  t  n  d  But  such  a 
conclusion  is  not  consistent  with  observation,  as  it  can  b  h  wn  th  t  a  body  may 
be  separated  completely  from  a  compound,  and  supplanted  by  an  th  b  dy,  although 
none  of  the  products  is  removed  by  the  operation  of  either  of  the  causes  specified, 
but  all  continue  in  solution  and  in  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  the  salt  borax, 
which  is  a  biborate  of  soda,  is  entirely  decomposed  by  the  addition  to  its  solution  of  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  not  more  than  equivalent  to  its  soda,  although  the  libe- 
rated boracic  acid  remains  in  solution;  for  the  liquid  imparts  to  blue  litmus  paper 
a  purple  or  wine-red  tint,  which  indicates  fee  boracic  acid,  and  not  that  character- 
istic red  tint,  resembling  lie  red  of  the  skin  of  the  onion,  which  would  inevitably  be 
produced  by  the  most  minute  quantity  of  the  stronger  acid,  if  free.  But  if  the 
borax  were  only  decomposed  in  part  in  these  oireumstances,  and  its  soda  equally 
divided  between  the  two  acids,  then  free  sulphuric,  as  well  as  boracic  acid,  should 
be  found  in  the  solution.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  can  be  accounted 
for  in  no  way  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  higher  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  soda, 
than  that  of  boracic  acid  for  the  same  base. 

According  to  the  same  views,  on  mixing  together  two  neutral  salts  containing  dif- 
ferent acids  and  bases,  and  which  do  not  precipitate  each  other,  each  acid  should 
combine  with  both  bases,  so  as  to  occasion  the  formation  of  four  salts.  Again,  four 
salts,  of  which  the  acids  and  bases  are  all  dissimilar,  should  react  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  sixteen  salts,  each  acid  acquiring  a  portion  of  the  four 
bases;  and  certain  acids  and  bases,  dissolved  together  in  certain  proportions,  could 
have  but  one  arrangement  in  which  thoy  would  remdn  in  equiUbrio.  Hence  the 
salts  in  a  mineral  water  would  be  ascertained  by  determining  the  acids  and  bases 
present,  and  supposing  all  the  bases  proportionally  divided  among  the  acids.  But 
this  conclusion  is  inconsistent  with  a  £tct  observed  in  the  preparation  of  factitigu>j 
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mineral  waters,  namely,  that  their  taste  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  fte  salts, 
but  also  upon  the  order  in  which  they  are  added.  (Dr,  Struve,  of  Dresden.)  Before 
■we  can  determine  how  the  acids  and  bases  are  arranged  in  a  mineral  water,  or  what 
salts  it  conlains,  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  ita  formation. 
Instead  of  supposing  the  bases  equally  distributed  among  the  acida  in  mixed  saline 
solutions,  it  is  now  more  generally  assumed  that  the  strongest  base  may  be  exelu- 
Kveiy  in  possession  of  the  strongest  acid,  and  the  weaker  bases  bo  united  with  the 
weaker  acids ;  a  mode  of  viewing  their  composition  which  agrees  best  with  the  medi- 
cal qualities  of  mineral  waters.  It  thus  appears  that  the  doctrines  of  Berthollet,  by 
which  the  resulting  actions  between  bodies  in  contact  are  made  to  depend  upon 
their  relative  quantities  or  masses,  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  products  of 
their  combination,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  agency  of  proper  affinities  between 
the  bodies,  cannot  bo  admitted  as  a  true  representation  of  the  actual  phenomena  of 
combination.     [See  Supplement,  p.  730.] 

CATALYSIS,   OK  DECOMPOSITION   BY   CONTACT. 

An  interesting  class  of  decompositions  has  of  lafe  attracted  considerable  attention, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  lawa  of  chemical  affinity, 
have  been  referred  by  Berzelius  to  a  new  power,  or  rather  new  form  of  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity,  which  he  has  distinguished  as  the  Catalylic  force,  and  the  eficct 
of  its  action  as  CalaJysis  (from  xom,  downwards,  and  >jm,  I  unloosen).  A  body 
in  which  this  power  resides,  resolves  others  into  new  compounds,  merely  by  eonlact 
with  them,  or  by  an  action  of  presence,  as  it  has  been  termed,  without  gaining  or 
losing  anything  itself.  Thus  an  acid  converts  a  solution  of  starch  (at  a  ocrtjiin  tem- 
perature), first  into  gum  and  then  into  sugar  of  grapes,  although  no  combination 
takes  place  between  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  those  of  the  starch,  the  acid  being 
found  free,  and  undiminished  in  qnantity,  after  effecting  the  change.  The  same 
mutations  are  produced  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  by  tjie  presence  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  vegetable  principle,  diastase,  allied  in  its  general  properties  to  gluten, 
which  appears  in  the  germination  of  barley  and  other  seeds,  and  converts  their 
Btarch  into  sugar  and  gum,  which,  being  soluble,  form  the  sap  that  rises  into  the 
genn,  and  nourishes  the  plant.  This  example  of  the  action  of  a  catalytic  power  in 
an  organic  secretion  is  probably  not  the  only  one  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, for  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  such  a  force  that  very  different 
substances  are  obtained  from  the  Kimo  crude  material  by  different  organs.  In  ani- 
mals, this  crude  material,  which  is  the  blood,  flows  in  the  uninterrupted  vessels,  and 
givesTise  to  all  the  different  secretions;  such  as  milk,  bile,  urine,  &c.,  without  the 
presence  of  any  foreign  body  which  could  form  new  combinations.  A  beautiful 
instance  of  an  action  of  catalysis  was  traced  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  in  the  chemic^ 
changes  which  the  bitter  almond  exhibits.  The  application  of  heat  and  water  to 
the  almond,  by  giving  solubility  foita  emulsin  or  albuminous  principle,  enables  it  to 
act  upon  an  associated  principle,  amygdalin,  of  a  neutral  character,  which  then  fur- 
nishes bodies  so  unlike  itaelf  as  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds,  hydrocyanic  and  formic 
acids.  The  action  of  yeast  in  fermentation  is  a  more  famiUat  illustration  of  a  simi- 
lar power.  The  presence  of  that  substance,  although  insoluble,  is  sufficient  tfl  cause 
the  resolution  of  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol,  a  decomposition  which  can 
be  effected  by  no  other  known  means.  Changes  of  this  kind,  although  most  frequent 
in  organic  compounds,  are  not  confined  to  them.  The  binoside  of  hydrogen  is  a  body 
of  which  the  elements  are  held  together  by  a  very  slight  affinity.  It  is  not  dceom- 
posed  by  acids,  but  alkalies  give  its  elemente  a  tendency  to  separate,  slow  effer- 
Tescenco  occurring  with  the  disengagement  of  oxygen,  and  water  being  formed. 
Hor  do  soluble  substances  alone  produce  this  effect;  other  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies,  also  —  such  as  manganese,  silver,  platinum,  gold,  fibrin,  &c.,  which  aro  per- 
fectly insoluble —  exert  a  wmilar  power.  The  decomposition,  in  these  instances, 
takes  place  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  and  without  the  smallest 
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quantity  of  it  entering  into  the  new  compound;  for  the  most  minute  researchea 
have  failed  in  discovering  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  foreign  body  itself.  The 
liquid  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  a  solution  of  the  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia  of 
Pelouze,  are  decomposed  in  the  same  way,  and  by  contact  of  nearly  all  the  substances 
which  act  upon  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Oue  remarkable  difference,  indeed,  is  obscn 
ble,  namely,  that  alkalies  impart  stabihty  lo  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia,  while  ac' 
decompose  it,  or  the  reverse  of  what  happens  with  both  the  binoxido  and  bisulphi 
of  hydrogen  (Phil.  Mag.  3d  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  489). 

The  phenomena  referred  to  catalysis  are  of  a  recondite  nature,  and  much  iu  need 
of  elucidation.  The  influence  of  platinum,  formerly  noticed,  in  disposing 
and  oxygen  to  unite,  is  probably  connected  with  the  catalytic  power  of 
metal,  but  is  at  present  equally  inexplicable.  It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  rest 
satisfied  by  referring  such  phenomena  to  a.  force  of  the  existenco  of  which  we  have 
no  evidence.  The  doctrine  of  catalysis  must  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
convenient  fiction,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  class  together  a  number  of  decompo- 
sitions not  provided  for  ia  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity,  aa  at  present  undei-stood, 
but  which,  it  ia  to  be  expected  will  receive  their  explanation  from  new  investiga- 
tions. It  is  a  proiis  onal  hypothcas,  hke  the  doctrine  of  isomerZm  for  which  the 
occasion  will  cease  as  the  &i,ience  advances 

SECTION  ir  — CHEMICAL  TOLAEITT. 

IRuslralions  from  mognetical  polarity  — The  ideas  of  induction  ..nd  polarity, 
which  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  phjsical  theories,  were  originally  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  maf,netism,  which  still  afford  the  best  experimental  illustra- 
tions of  them.  A  bar  m  ^et  exhibits  attractive  power  which  is  not  possessed  in 
an  equal  degree  by  eierj  pdrtidu  composing  the  bar,  but  is  chiefly  localized  in  two 
points  at  or  near  its  extremities  The  powers,  too,  residing  at  these  points  are  not 
one  and  the  same,  or  similar  but  difi'erent  indeed  contrary,  in  their  nature ;  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  Austral  magnetism  and  Boreal  magneto 
ism.  The  oppositi  n  in  tho  mode  of  action  of  these  powers  ia  so  perfect,  that  they 
completely  negative  or  neutralize  eaih  other  when  residing  in  the  same  particle  of 
matter  in  equal  quantity  or  degree  as  they  are  supposed  resdly  to  exist  in  iron  before 
it  is  magnetized;  and  they  only  signalize  their  presence  when  displaced  and  sepa- 
rated to  a  distance  from  each  other,  aa  they  are  in  a  magnet.  A  body  possessing 
any  such  powers  residing  in  it,  which  are  not  general  but  local,  and  not  the  same 
but  opposite,  is  said  (in  the  most  general  sense)  to  possess  polarity. 

In  the  theory  of  magnetism,  it  ia  found  necessary  to  consider  a  magnet  as  com- 
posed of  minute  indivisible  particles  or  filaments  of  iron,  each  of  which  has  indivi- 
dually the  properties  of  a  separate  magnet.  The  displacement  or  separation  of  the 
two  attractive  powers  takes  place  only  within  these  small  particles,  which  are  called 
the  magnetic  elements,  and  must  be  supposed  so  minute  that  they  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate particles  or  atoms  themselves  of  the  iron.  A  magnetic  bar  may,  therefore,  be 
represented  as  composed  of  minute 

portions,  a  6  in  fig.  60  representing         ^  ^  ^^°'  ""■ 

one  such  portion ;  the  right  hand  ex-  I  i  mi  mi  mi  mi  mi  mi  m  a  ,| 
tremitics  of  each  of  which  possess  one  ^  pjl  'T"WCITIBIZMLJU  -a 
species  of  magnetism,  and  the  left  |  pBCJtZgCJiZMIZglZMIZB  | 
hand  extremities  the  other.  Tho  un-  -:  l~Ml  ■!  Ml  mi  ^1— ■»_ TIB  s 
shaded  ends  being  supposed  to  possess  austral,  and  the  shaded  ends  boreal  magnet- 
ism,  then  the  ends  of  the  bar  itself,  of  which  these  sides  of  the  elementary  magui^ta 
form  the  fiices,  possess  respectively  austral  and  boreal  magnetism,  and  are  the  austral 
and  boreal  poles  of  the  magnet.  Such,  then,  is  the  polar  condition  of  a  bar  of  iron 
possessing  magnetism,  of  which  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  residing  at  the 
extremities  are  the  results.  Of  the  existenco  of  such  a  structure  the  breaking  of  a 
magnet  into  two  or  mote  parts  affords  a  prijof,  for  it  forms  as  many  complete  mag- 
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nets  as  there  are  parts,  new  poles  appearing  at  all  the  fractured  extremities.  A 
masaetic  element,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  itself  in secable,  like  a  chemical  atom, 
80  that  the  division  must  take  place  between  magnetic  elements. 

When  to  the  boreal  pole  B  of  a  magnet  (fig.  61),  which  may  be 
Fia.  61.  of  the  borae-shoe  form,  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  a  b,  wholly  destitute  of 
^ — ^,^  magnetic  powers,  is  presented,  a  similar  displacement  of  the  miig- 
/  \    netio  forces  of  its  elements  occurs  aa  in  the  magnet  ileelf ;  or  a  S 

becomes  a  magnet  by  induction,  and  may  attract  and  induce  mag- 
netism in  a  second  bar  a*  b' ;  both  of  which  continue  magnetic  80 
long  as  the  first  remains  in  the  same  position,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  A  B.  These  induced  magnets  must  have  the  same  polar 
molecular  structure  bs  the  original  magnet,  but  their  magnetism  is 
only  temporary,  and  is  immediately  lost  when  they  arc  removed 
from  the  permanent  magnet.  The  displacement  of  the  magnetisms 
in  these  induced  magnets  commences  at  the  extremity  o  of  a  6,  in 
contact  with  B,  which  extremity  has  the  opposite  magnetism  of  B, 
(the  different  kinds  of  magnetism  being  mutually  attractive,)  and  is 
•-— '  the  austral  pole  of  ai;  and  6  is  its  boreal  pole.  Of  a'  I/,  again, 
the  upper  extremity  a!  in  contact  with  bf  is  the  austral,  and  the  lower  extremity  h' 
the  boreal  pole,  or  6  and  b'  have  the  same  kind  of  magnetic  power  as  the  pole  B  of 
the  original  magnet,  from  which  they  are  dependent.  A  third  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  at  b'  is  likewise  polarized,  and  the  series  of  induced  magnets  may  be  still 
farther  extended,  but  the  attractive  powers  developed  in  the  different  members  of 
the  series  become  less  and  less  with  their  distance  from  the  pole  B  of  the  original 
magnet. 

A  similar, set  of  bars  may  be  connected  with  A  (fig, 
62),  which  become  temporary  magnets  also  according  to 
'  law,  the  lower  extremities  of  this  set  being 

On  now  uniting  the  lower  extremities  of  both 
sets  by  another  bar  of  soft  iron  a"  b",  (flg.  63),  either 
set  renders  a"  h"  a  magnet,  having  its  austral  pole  at  a" 
and  ita  boreal  pole  at  V ;  and  acting  together,  they  com- 
municate a  degree  of  magnetism  to  the  uniting  bar  greater 
than  either  set  possessed  before  they  were  united.  By 
this  connexion,  also,  the  inductive  actions  of  each  set  of 
bars  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other,  and  the  attrac- 
tive forces  at  all  their  poles  are  thereby  greatly  increased. 
In  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  the  size  and  con- 
nexion of  the  temporary  magnets  with  relation  to  tie 
primary  magnet,  each  of  the  former,  however  numerous, 
acquires  powers  equal  to  those  of  the  original  magnet. 
This  general  enhancement  of  power  in  the  induced  magnets  has  been  acquired, 
therefore,  by  completing  the  circle  of  them  between  A  and  B. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  with  a  view  to  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  remark,  that  a  single  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  lifUr,  as  6  a, 
(fig.  64),  connecting  the  poles  of  a  magnet  A  B,  not  only  acquires 
at  6  and  a  equal  though  opposite  powers  to  the  contiguous  poles  of 
the  magnet,  but  also  reacts  by  induction  on  these  poles  themselves 
in  a  gradual  manner,  and  increases  their  magnetism.  The  original 
magnetic  forces  of  A  and  B  are  therefore  increased,  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  inductively,  which  the  connecting  bar  affords  them.  The 
-g  threads  of  steel  filings  which  are  taken  up  by  a  magnet,  (see  figure 
65)  illustrate  the  inductive  action  of  magnetism,  for  each  griun  of 
-^  steel  is  a  complete  magnet,  and  the  threads  a  series  of  connected 
magnets.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  these  threads  diverge  from  each  other; 
becausCj  while  unlike  poles  are  in  contact  in  eaeh  thread,  which  attract,  like  poles 
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are  in  contict  of  alioin  ag  threads  wh   h  repel      This  ropulaon  of  polar  ohams  bv 
each  other  then,  will  be  occaa  on  agn  n  to  reter  to 

Atomic  representation  of  a  double  decompos  turn  —Chemical  pokrilj,  although 
leas  adapted  for  exhibition,  a  still  more  s  mple  thin  magnetic  polarity  in  ila  nature, 
Willie  It  IS  of  a  more  fundam  ntal  characlcr  and  appears  to  he  the  basis  of  all  other 
polanties  whatever.  In  a  bnary  compound  —such  as  chloride  of  potassium,— 
there  reside  two  attractive  powers  opp  a  t«  n  the  r  nature;  namciy,  the  halogenoua 
affinity  of  the  salt-radieal  chlor  ne  and  the  basylous  affinity  of  the  metal  potassium 
Ihe  atomic  theory  gives  form  to  the  molecule  of  chloride  of  potassium  :  ono  atom, 
Oi,  being  the  seat  of  the  halogenoua  chlorous  or  negative  affinity  (as  we  shall  also 
call  it);  and  the  other  atom  K  the  seat  of  th  baaylous  or  positive  affinity.  A 
binary  saline  molecule  la  thus  entirely  s  n  lar  to  a  magnetic  element.  We  have  to 
deal  mth  two  affinities  only,  — the  hloro  s  and  ba.  jl  ua.  Atoms  possessing  differ- 
ent afiinities  attract  each  other;  while  atoms  possessing  the  same  affinity  repel  each 

The  two  binary  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid  (chloride  of  hydrogen)  and  oside 
ot  lead,  when  brought  into  contact,  mutually  decompose  each  other,  forming  chloride 
of  lead  and  water:  HCl  and  PbO=PbCl  and  HO. 
At  the  instant  of  acting  upon  each  other,  the  two  (1) 
compound  molecules  must  have  a  certain  relative  /~\ 
position.  Under  (1),  the  hasylous  hydrogen  of  the  (Cl) 
hydrochloric  acid  is  presented  to  the  basylous  lead  of  / 
the  oxide  of  lead,  atoms  which  repel  each  other,  (H) 
In  (2)  and  (3),  on  the  contrary,  a  basylous  atom  of 
one  molecule  is  presented  to  a  halogenoua  atom  in  r 
the  other,  H  to  0  in  (2),  and  Cl  to  Pb  in  (3).  These  (Po) 
are  attractive  paira ;  but,  before  they  can  enter  into  /^ 
new  combinations,  they  must  be  released  from  the  ( O  ) 
atoms  with  whiA  they  are  already  combined;  which 
can  be  eifected  in  (4),  the  only  disposition  of  the  polar 

which  both  attractive  poles  are  together,  and  the  actual  deeomposilions  _, 

and  combinations  possible  :  CI  is  in  contact  with  Pb  at  the  same  time  ffi)  /pl^ 
Dv  Vi  ^^,^"  '""^'a'*'  ^'^'^  0,  allowing  the  simultaneous  formation  of  KZ^  S< 
Pb  U  and  H  0.  This  ia  no  more  than  the  expression  of  a  double  (Tj\(n\ 
decomposition  in  the  language  of  the  atomic  theory.  \3/  V~V 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  original  polar  molecules  (4), 
although  approximation  and  combination  are  promoted  by  the  attraction  of  the  con- 
tiguous unhte  polos,  they  are  opposed  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  like  poles  ; 
U  repelling  0,  and  Pb  repelling  H.  This  unfavourable  influence  of  the  repulsions 
IS  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  arrangement  of  several  pairs  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  molecules  to  form  one  circle.  In  (5),  four  pairs  of  the  polar 
molecules  are  symmetrically  placed;  HOI  alternately  with  PbO,  and  the  attractive 
poJea  ot  the  different  molecules  together.  Affinities  tending  to  a  simultaneous 
formation  of  chlonde  of  lead  and  water  are  equally  favoured  in  this  arrangement,  as 
in  (4);  while  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  like  atoms,- such  as  tho  H  and  Pb,  or 
the  Cl  and  0  of  the  adjoining  molecules  A  and  B  — ia  less,  as  these  like  atoms  are 
more  distant  from  each  other  in  the  circular  arrangement.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
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hydrogen,  the 


repelling  atoms  will  be  more  distant  the  larger 
the  circle,  or  the  more  nearly  a  segment  of  it 
approaches  to  a  straight  Irue.     This  arrange- 
ment of  many  pairs  in  a  circle,  being  a  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  is  a  necessaiy  one,  and 
must  take  place  in  all  double  decompositions 
occurring  in  a  liquid  where  the  binary  mole- 
,  cules  are  free  to  move.     The  formation  of  such 
(H)  polar  circuits  explains  the  ready  occurrence  of 
,  double  decompositions;  but  it  is  of  still  more 
)  importance,  as  being  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
telligible eshibition  of  a  voltaic  circle. 

Action  of  an  acid  upon  two  metals  in  con- 
tact. —  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  plunged  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  chemical  change  of  a  simple 
nature  ensues ;  the  metal  dissolves,  combining 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  aad  displacing  its 
3  qf  which  form  upon  the  dno  plate,  increase  in  size,  detach 
themselves,  and  rise  through  the  liquor  to  its  surface.  The  solution  of  zinc,  when 
effected  by  its  substitution  for  hydrogen,  as  in  this  experiment,  is  attended  by  a  train 
of  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  become  apparent  when  a  second  metal,  such  as 
copper,  silver,  or  platinum,  is  placed  in  the  same  acid  fluid,  and  allowed  to  touch 
the  zinc,  the  second  metal  being  one  upon  which  the  fluid  eserfs  no  solvent  action, 
or  a  less  action  than  upon  zinc. 

The  zinc  plate  being  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  with  a 
FiQ.  00.  copper  plate,   as  represented   in  fig.  66,  and  both  dipped 

together  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  zinc  only  is  acted  upon, 
and  dissolves  as  rapidly  as  before  ;  but  much  of  the  hydrogen 
gas  now  appears  upon,  and  is  discharged  from  the  surface  of 
irthe  copper  plate,  and  not  fron  the  zinc.  The  hydrogen, 
being  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc,  thus  appears  to 
travel  through  the  liquid  from  that  metal  to  the  copper.  But 
no  current  or  movement  in  the  liquid  is  perceptible,  nor  any 
phenomenon  whatever  to  indicate  the  actual  passage  of  matter 
through  the  liquid  in  that  direction.  The  transference  of 
the  hydrogen  must  take  place  by  the  propagation  of  a  decom- 
position through  a  chain  of  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid 
estenl  ng  from  the  z  no  to  the  copper,  and  may  be  conceived  by  thfl  diagram  o 


margn 


wh  ch  ea  h  pair  of  associated  circles  marked  cl  and  A  represents  a  particle 
of  hydrochlorio  acid.     The  chlorine  cl  of  par- 
^'f-  S'^-  ticle  1  in  contact  with  the  zinc  combining 

____  with  that  mcta!  its  hydrogen  h  comb  nes  the 

moment  it  is  set  free  with  the  cl  iorine  of 
part  cle  2  as  in  Jicated  bj  tl  e  connecting 
bracket  lelow  and  liberates  the  hydrogen  of 
copper  that  particle  which  hydrogen  forthwith  com 
bines  w  th  the  chlormc  of  particle  i,  and  so 
on  through  a  series  of  particles  ff  any  extent 
till  the  decomposition  reaches  the  copperplate 
when  the  last  liberated  atom  of  hydrogen  (that 
of  particle  3  in  the  diagram)  not  having  hy 
drochloric  acid  to  act  upon,  is  evolved  and  rises  as  gas  in  contact  with  the  copper 
plate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  succession  of  decompositions  and  recombinations 
leading  to  the  discharge  of  the  hydrogen  at  the  copper,  does  not  occur  at  all  unless 
Ihat  plate  be  in  metidlie  connexion  with  the  zinc,  by  means  of  a  wire,  as  in  the 
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figure,  or  by  the  platea  themselves  touching  without  or  within  the  acid  fluid.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  decorapoaition  traYcls  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper  through  the  acid,  some  force  or  influence  is  propagated  at  the  same  time 
through  the  wire,  from  the  copper  back  again  to  the  ainc.  That  something  docs  pnsa 
through  the  wire  in  these  cireum stances  is  proved  by  its  being  heated,  and  by  its 
temporary  assumption  of  certain  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  Whether  any- 
thing material  does  pass,  or  it  is  merely  a  vibration  or  vibratory  impulse,  or  a  cer- 
tain induced  condition  that  is  propagated  through  the  molecules  of  the  wire,  of 
which  the  electrical  appearances  are  the  effects,  cannot  bo  determined  with  certainty. 
But  a  power'  to  effect  decomposition,  tho  same  in  kind  as  that  occurring  in  the  acid 
jar,  and  which  acts  in  the  same  sense  or  direction,  is  propagated  through  the  wire, 
and  appears  to  be  fundamental  to  all  the  other  phenomena. 

.  Let  tbe  wire,  supposed  to  be  of  ptatinnm,  con- 
necting the  ainc  and  copper  plates,  be  divided  in  ^'°-  ^^■ 
the  middle,  and  the  extremities  A  and  B  of  the 
portions  attached  to  the  copper  and  zine  plates 
respectively  be  flattened  into  small  plates,  and 
then  dipped  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other 
in  a  second  vessel  containing  hydriodic  acid. 
Iodine  will  soon  appear  at  A,  although  that  ele- 
ment is  incapable  of  combining  with  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  platinum,  and  hydrogen  gas  will 
appear  at  B.  If  the  connecting  wire  and  the 
smali  plains  A  and  B  were  of  zinc  or  of  copper, 
the  hydriodic  acid  would  be  decomposed  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  but  the  iodine  as  it  reached 
A  would  unite  with  the  metal  and  form  an  iodide. 
Supposmg  a  decomposing  force  to  have  originated  in  the  ainc  plate,  and  to  have 
circulated  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  jar  to  the  copper  plate,  and  onwards 
through  tho  wires  and  the  hjdnodic  acid  back  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the 
dire(,tion  of  the  arrows,  tl|cn  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  acid  has  followed  the 
same  cour  e,  and  been  di  cl  argej  against  the  metallic  surface  to  which  the  arrow 

Tht  "if  lution  of  the  zmc  m  hjdrochlorio  acid  which  dcvclopcs  those  powers,  acting 
at  3  distance,  is  not  itself  impeded,  but  on  the  contraiy  is  promoted  by  exerting 
such  an  influence  lor,  phced  ilone  in  the  acid,  that  racial  scarcely  dissolves  at  all, 
if  puri,  and  uncontaminated  with  other  metals,  or  if  its  surface  has  been  silvered 
with  mercury;  but  it  dissolves  with  rapidity  when  a  copper  plate  is  associated  with 
it  in  the  same  jar,  in  the  manner  described.  Hence  the  decomposing  power  which 
appears  between  A  and  B  cannot  be  viewed  as  actually  a  portion  of  that  which 
causes  the  solution  of  the  zine  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  for  that  force  has  suffeced 
no  diminution  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action. 

This  combination  of  metals  and  fluids  is  known  as  the  simple  vollaic  circle. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  circle,  the  existence  of  a  substantial 
principle,  tlie  electric  fluid,  has  been  assumed,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  readily 
communicable  to  matter,  and  capable  of  circulating  through  the  voltaic  arrangement, 
carrying  with  it  peculiar  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  which  occasion  the  decom- 
positions observed.  A  vehicle  was  thus  created  for  the  chemical  affinity  which  is 
found  to  circulate.  But  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  form  of  the  electrical 
hypothesis  has  not  received  support  from  observations  of  a  recent  date,  particularly 
from  the  great  discoveries  of  Mr.  Faraday,  which  have  completely  altered  tho  aspect 
of  this  department  of  science,  and  suggest  a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. All  electrical  phenomena  whatever  are  'found  to  involve  the  presence  of 
matter,  or  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  independent  existence  of  electricity  apart  from 
matter;  so  that  these  phenomena  may  really  be  exhibitions  of  the  inherent  proper- 
lies  of  matter.     The  idea  of  anything  like  a  circulation  of  electricity  through  the 
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voltaio  circle  appears  to  be  abandoDed.  Electrical  inducdon,  by  wbicb  certain 
forces  are  propagated  to  a  distance,  is  found  to  be  always  an  actioa  of  contiguous 
particles  upon  each  other,  in  which  it  is  unneceasarj  to  suppose  that  any  thing 
passes  from  particle  to  particle,  or  is  taken  from  one  particle  and  added  to  another. 
The  change  which  a  particle  undei^oes  takes  place  within  itself,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  development  of  different  powers  in  different  points  of  the  same 
particle.  The  doctrine  of  polarity  has  thus  come  to  be  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion of  electrical  phenomena.'  _     _  .     » _, 

One  reason  for  retaining  the  theory  of  an  electric  fluid  or  fluids  is,  that  it  affoida 
the  means  of  expressing  in  distinct  terms  those  strictly  physical  laws  which  are 
reputed  electrical;  and  for  many  purposes  such  an  hypothesis  is  unquestionably 
tiseful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  it  has  nothing _to  recommend  it  in  the 
description  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  circle.  These  admit  of  a 
perfectly  intelligible  statement,  when  i-iewed  as  aa  exhibition  of  ordinary  chemical 
affinity,  acting  in  particular  circumstances,  without  any  electrical  hypothesis. 

Polarity  of  the  arrangement.  — It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  both  composed  of  particles,  or  molecules,  which  are  susceptible  of  a 
polar  condition.  Of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chemical  atom  is  the  polar  molecule,  and 
it  therefore  consists  of  au  atom  of  chlorine  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  associated 
together.  The  pohir  molecule  of  zinc  may  be  supposed,  for  a  reason  which  will 
afterwards  appear,  to  consist  of  a  pair  likewise  of  associated  atoms,  which,  however, 
are  in  this  body  both  of  the  same  element.  The  powers  appearing  in  a  polar  mole- 
cule of  zine  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  the  same.  One  pole  of  each  molecule  has 
the  basylous  attraction,  or  affinity,  which  is  characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous  attrac 
tion,  and  may  he  called  the  zincous  pole ;  while  the  other  has  the  halogenous  attrac- 
tion, or  affinity,  which  is  characteristic  of  chlorine,  or  chlorous  attraction,  and  may 
be  called  the  chlorous  pole. 

Zinc  and  acid  in  contact  may  therefore  be  represented  (fig.  69)  by  trains  of  asso- 

eiated  pairs  of  atoms.    In  the  molecule 

Fia.  69.  of  hydrochloric  acid  B,  which  is  next 

^""^  ^'  the  zinc,  the  chlorine  atom  forms  the 

^  ^         ■*         ^  "^  ing  its  molecule  to  take  that  position, 

which  may  be  indicated  by  inscribing  cl  in  the  circle  which  represents  the  chlorine 
atom.  The  other  atom  of  the  molecule  B,  or  the  hydrogen,  is  the  opposite,  or 
zincous  pole,  and  is  marked  z.  Of  the  two  atoms  forming  the  polar  molecule  A  of 
the  zinc,  the  exterior  atom  which  is  in  contact  with  the  acid  has  thereby  zincous 
attraction  developed  in  it,  and  becomes  the  zincous  pole,  while  the  interior  becomes 
the  chlorous  pole,  as  indicated  in  both  by  the  inscribed  letters.  This  pohir  condition 
of  the  zinc  must  be  supposed  the  necessary  and  immediate  consequence  of  its  contact 
with  the  polar  acid.  ,  ■  j  ■ 

But  each  of  these  particles  throws  a  train  of  particles  of  its  own  kind  into  a 
simikr  state  of  polarity:  A,  the  contiguous  particles  E  and  I  of  the  zinc,  and  B, 
the  contiguous  particles  C  and  D  of  the  acid.  For  cl  of  A  becoming  a  chlorous 
pole,  developes  near  it  in  an  opposite,  or  zincous  pole  in  a  of  E,  and  a  chlorous  pole 
in  cl,  the  more  remote  extremity  of  E ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  austral  pole  of  a 
magnet  developes,  by  induction,  a  boreal  and  austral  pole  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
ap^ied  to  it.  And  as  the  induced  magnet,  thus  formed,  will  react  upon  a  second 
piece  of  iron,  and  render  it  also  magnetic,  so  the  polarized  particle  E  renders  I 

'  For  Mr.  Faraclay's  ^iewa,  the  elevetith  and  subsequent  series  of  Ma  Researches,  in  tie 
Philosopiiieiil  Transactions  for  1836,  and  the  following  years,  may  be  referred  to.  He  liaa 
fliTonred  the  scientific  world  with  a  reprint  of  the  whole  scriea :  Foradny's  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity:  R,  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  London,  183S.  The  subject  is  also  syste- 
niatically  treated  in  the  worlt  of  the  late  Professor  Daniel!,  entitled  an  Introduction  to  the 
''tudj  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  which  may  he  consulted  with  advanlage. 
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Bjmilrirly  polar.  The  polar  Brraogoment  of  tlie  particles  C  and  D  of  the  acid  m 
produced  by  B  in  the  same  manner.  But  as  in  a  series  of  induced  magnets  (flg.  61, 
page  188),  the  magnetism  acq^uired  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the 
original  magnet,  so  in  trains  of  chemically  polarized  molecules,  such  as  A,  E,  I  and 
B,  0,  D,  the  amount  of  polarity  developed  in  each  molecule  will  diminish  with  the 
distance  from  the  sources  of  induction  A  and  B;  I  heing  polarized  to  a  less  degree 
than  E,  and  D  than  0. 

In  the  electrical  theory  of  the  voltaic  circle  as  modified  hy  Mr.  Faraday,  the  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  equally  supposed  to  have  a  polarizable  molecule.  The 
polarity  is  also  developed  ia  these  molecules  by  their  approsimalion  or  contact. 
The  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  supposed  t«  contain  the  positive  and  negative 
electricities,  which  possess  contrary  powers,  like  the  two  magnetisms,  and  are  in 
combination  and  neutralize  each  other,  in  the  non-polar  condition  of  the  molecule. 
But  the  contact  of  zino  causes  the  separation  of  the  two  electricities  in  the  acid 
molecule,  its  atom  of  chlorine  nest  the  zinc  becoming  negative,  and  its  atom  of 
hydrogen  positive.  The  electricities  of  the  ziuc  molecule  are  separated  at  the  same 
time,  the  side  of  the  molecule  nest  the  acid  becoming  positive,  and  the  distant  side 
negative.  The  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  two  different  molecules  are  thus 
in  contact,  the  different  electricities,  like  the  difTerent  magnetisms,  attracting  each 
other.  Hence,  one  side  of  each  molecule  is  said  (o  be  positive  instead  of  zincous, 
and  the  other  side  (o  be  negative  instead  of  chlorous.  Polarity  of  the  molecule  is 
supposed  in  both  views,  hut  on  one  view  the  polar  forces  are  the  two  electricities, 
on  the  other  two  chemical  affinities.  The  difference  between  the  two  views  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  for  in  both  the  same  powers  and  properties  are  ascribed  to  the 
acting  forces.  The  electricities  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  chetnical  affini- 
ties, but  it  may  with  equal  justice  be  assumed  that  chemical  affinities  are  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  reputed  eleetrical.  One  set  of  forces  only  is  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combination,  and  the  question  is,  whether  are 
these  forces  eleetrieal  or  chemical  ?  Shall  electricity  supersede  chemical  affinity,  or 
chemical  affinity  supers  ede  electricity?  If  the  electricities  should  be  retained,  in 
discussing  the  voltaic  circle,  their  names  might  well  bo  changed,  the  positive  called 
zinoons  electricity,  and  the  negative  chlorous  electricity,  which  express  (as  will 
appear  more  clearly  afterwards),  the  nature  of  the  chemical  affinities  with  which 
these  electricities  are  invested,  and  of  which  they  are  indeed  constituted  the  sole 
depositories.  The  propagation  of  the  ff  t  t  d  t  nee  is  supposed  to  take  place 
by  the  polarization  of  chains  of  mol  1  n  th  leetrioal  as  well  as  chemical 
theory  of  the  voltaic  circle ;  so  that  the  pi  t  n  wh  h  follow,  although  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  chemical  theory  tl  n  n  substance  as  those  which  are 
given  on  the  electrical  theory  as  now      d  rs  ood 

If  the  attractions  of  the  respective  d   hi    ous  poles  of  A  and  B  which 

are  In  contact,  rise  to  a  certain  point,  the  atom  of  A  js  detached  from  the  mass  of 
metal,  and  combines  with  the  atom  cl  of  B,  which  last  atom  is  disengaged  at  the 
same  time  from  its  hydrogen.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  produced  andadissolves  in  the 
liquid,  while  hydrogen  is  disengaged  and  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  or  we 
have  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  solution  of  an  isolated  mass  of  zlno  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

SIMPLE   VOLTAIC  CIRCLE. 

Circle  with  tlie  connecting  aire  unbroJcen. — When  the  zinc  is  pure,  or  its  surface 
amalgamated  with  mercury,  the  zincous  and  chlorous  attractions  of  the  touching 
poles  of  A  and  B  are  not  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  these  effects,  and  combina- 
tion does  not  occur.  Let  a  copper  plate  F  G  H  (fig.  70),  be  then  introduced  into 
the  acid,  and  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  li  K I  with  the  zinc.  The  particles  of 
the  acid  a^ume  chlorous  and  zincous  poles  as  before;  so  also  do  those  of  the  zino, 
and  the  chain  of  polar  molecnles  la  now  continued  through  the  zinc  and  wire  to  the 
13 
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Fid.  70. 
Connecting  wire. 
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copper,  the  exterior  particle  F  of  wLich,  it  wilt  be  observed,  cornea  tncreby  to  pr^ 
sent  a  cblorous  pole  to  the  acid.  The  contiguous  particle  D  of  acid  is  thus  exposed 
to  a  second  induction  from  the  chlorous  polarity  of  the  copper,  which  mereaaea  the 
zincous  polarity  of  the  side  of  D  next  F,  and,  therefore,  co-operates  in  enhancing 
the  polar  conditions  already  assumed  by  the  chain  of  acid  particles  extending  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  An  endless  chain  or  circ!e  of  polar  raoleoulea  symmetncally 
arranged  is  tlius  formed,  such  as  exists  in  a  magnet  of  which  the  poles  are  united 
by  a  lifter,  in  which  every  particle  in  the  chiun  has  its  own  polar  condition  elevated 
by  induction,  and  at  the  same  time  docs  itself  react  upon  and  elevate  the  polar  con- 
dition of  every  other  particle  in  the  chain.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  pnmary 
attraction  of  the  zinc  atom  x  of  A,  for  the  chlorine,  cl  of  the  hydrochlono  aoidB, 
is  increased,  and  attains  that  degree  of  intensity  at  which  the  resistance  to  the  im- 
pending combination  is  overcome,  and  the  z  and  cl  of  A  and  B  unite.  But  in  a, 
circle  of  polar  molecules,  in  which  the  condition  of  any  one  molecule  determines 
and  is  detcnained  by  that  of  every  other,  the  intensity  of  the  polar  condition  la 
necessarily  the  same  in  every  element  of  the  circle.  The  chemical  poUrity,  there- 
fore, of  the  other  particles  forming  the  chain,  must  increase  to  an  equal  degree  as 
with  A  and  B,  when  the  circle  is  completed,  and  the  same  change  must  now  occur 
in  all  of  them  that  has  occurred  in  A  and  B.  The  pole  of  B  next  C  is  intensely 
zincous  while  that  of  C  nest  B  is  intensely  chlorous,  whence  the  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  el  and  z  of  these  two  particles  coramne  together.  At  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  hydrogen  s  of  C  unites  with  the  chlorine  clot  D;  and  so 
on,  through  a  chain  of  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  any  length,  till  the  copper 
is  reached,  when  the  last  acid  particle,  D  in  the  figure,  yields  its  hydrogea  z  to  the 
chlorous  pole  of  the  copper  d.  But  Ike  hydrogen  not  being  capable  of  combining 
permanently  mth  the  copper,  is  liberated  as  gas  upon  the  surface  of  thai  metal. 

Some  internal  change  of  a  similar  character  appears  to  take  place  in  the  chain  of 
polarized  molecules  extending  through  the  metals  themselves— a  series  of  molecular 
detachments  and  re-attachmenta,  among  the  atoms  of  their  polar  molecules,  like  the 
decompositions  and  reeompoHtions  in  the  acid,  causing  evolution  of  heat  and  other 
phenomena,  generally  reputed  electrical,  which  the  zmc  and  copper  plates  and  the 
oonnecting  wire  exhibit. 

Amalgamation  of  the  zinc  plate. — The  pokr  molecule  of  the  metals  has  been 
assumed  to  contain  two  atoms  (like  that  of  the  acid),  with  the  view  of  assimilating 
these  intestine  changes  in  the  soUd  to  those  occurring  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
voltaic  ?ircuit,  and  also  because  it  appears  to  account  for  the  advaJitage_  of  amalga- 
mating the  zinc  surface.  In  the  amalgamated  plat«,  it  is  not  zinc  itself,  but  a 
chemical  combination  of  mercury  and  zinc,  which  is  presented  to  the  acid,  in  which 
mercury  is  the  negative  element,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be  called  a  bydrargyrid« 
of  zinc.  That  combination  likewise  is  fuid.  It  must  constitute  the  polar  molecule, 
which  will  then  consist  of  an  atom  of  mercury  as  chlorous  pole,  and  an  atom  of  zino 
ns  zincous  pole,  and  not  of  two  atoms  of  zinc.  Such  metallic  molecules  being  capable 
<if  movement  from  their  fluidity  will  place  themselves,  in  forming  a  polar  chain,  with 
fieir  unlike  poles  together,  as  the  fluid  acid  particles  arrange  themselves-     So  that 
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in  an  amalgam  of  zinc,  of  which  A,  E,  and  T,  are  polar  molecules  (fig.  70),  all  the 
atoms  marked  cl  are  mercury,  and  those  marked  2  are  zinc.  It  thus  follows  that, 
when  hy  contact  witli  an  acid  the  amalgam  is  polarized,  it  presents  a  face  of  zme 
only  to  the  acid.  If  the  mercury  were  exposed  to  the  acid,  that  metal  would  com- 
pletely derange  the  result,  acting  locallj  like  a  copper  plat«,  as  will  afterwards  he 
esplained.  The  previous  comhination  of  the  zinc  (with  mercury)  likewise  prevents 
that  metal  from  yielding  easily  to  the  chlorine  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  zinc 
of  the  amalgam  is,  therefore,  not  dissolved,  till  the  affinities  are  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  a  copper  plate  into  the  acid,  and  the  formation  of  a  volliic  circle 

It  would  thus  appear  that  zinc,  associated  with  copper  diiiolvcj  moro  readily  in 
the  acid  than  when  alone,  because  the  attraction  or  affinity  of  the  zinc  for  chlonne 
ia  increased  by  the  completion  of  a  circle  of  similarly  polar  raolecnlos  in  the  -sane 
manner  as  the  magnetic  intensity  at  one  of  the  poles  ot  a  magntt  is  increased  on 
completing  the  circle  of  similarly  polarized  elements,  b>  conneetiog  that  pole  by 
means  of  soft  iron  with  the  other  pole  (Fig.  64,  page  188) 

Although  the  terms  of  the  electrical  hypothesis  are  at  present  avoided  stdi  it 
will  be  convenient  to  denominate  the  zinc,  being  the  metal  which  diss  Ives  m  the 
acid,  the  active  or  positive  metal,  and  the  copper,  which  does  not  dissol\e  the  inac 
tiye  or  negative  metal  of  the  voltaic  circle.  _      ...  ,      , 

Looking  to  the  condition  of  the  two  connected  metals  in  the  acid,  it  will  be  ob- 
aerved  that  the  surface  of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  acid  has  zincous  affinity,  or  ia 
zinco-polar,  but  the  surface  of  the  copper  presented  to  the  acid  has,  on  the  contrary, 
"•  ■■  ■     hi    o-p  1         S    h  a  condition  of  the  copper  is  necessary  to 
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intermediate  acid  in  an  opposite  sense  from  that  induced  by  the  first  plate  of  zi  , 
which  conater  polarising  actions  would  mntually  neutralize  each  other.  The  acid 
between  the  two  zinc  plates  would  be  like  a  piece  of  iron  connecting  two  like  mag- 
netic poles,  which  itself  is  not  then  polarized. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  zini,  plates  were  less  disposed  to  dissolve  in  the  acid  than 
the  other,  from  the  physical  condition  of  its  surface,  from^the  acid  being  weaker 
there,  or  from  any  other  cause,  then  the  plite  so  situated  might  become  negative  to 
the  other,  and  a  voltaic  circle  of  weak  power  be  established,  in  which  both  metals 
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— If  zinc  IS  alone  m  the  acid,  and  every  superficial  particle 
sposed  dissolve,  then  the  zinc  everywhere  exposes  a  surface 
in  a  state  of  ziucous  polarity;  and  a  polar  circle  in  the 
liquid,  starting  from  one  particle  of  the  zinc  and  returning 
upon  another,  cannot  be  established,  as  this  requires  that  a 
part  of  the  zinc  surface  be  chlorous.  But  if  the  zinc  contains 
on  its  surface  a  single  particle  of  copper,  a  chlorous  pole  is 
created,  upon  which  an  inductive  circle  starting  from  an 
adjoining  particle  of  zinc,  A,  (fig.  71),  and  passing  through 
icid  ^^  liquid,  may  return  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  is  the 
'  formation  of  such  circles  that  causes  impure  zinc,  which 
ia  contaminated  by  other  metals,  to  dissolve  so  much  more 
quickly  in  an  acid  than  the  pure  metal.  Why  such  circles 
are  not  formed  when  the  positive  metal  in  combination 
with  the  zinc  is  mercury,  which  forms  a  fluid  alloy,  has 
ah^ady  been  accounted  for;  and  the  nature  of  the  evil 
which  might  otherwise  attend  the  amalgamation  of  thti 
zinc  is  now  evident. 
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Tho  whole  chain  of  polar  molecules  in  the  voltaic  circle  admits  of  a  natural 
diviBJOQ  into  two  segments,  tho  acid  or  liquid  segment  BCD  {fig.  70),  and  the 
metallic  segment,  A  K  F,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  poles,  the  unlike  poles  of 
the  two  segments  being  opposed  te  each  other.     The  pole  at  B  of  tie  acid  portion 

hi  ro  ad'  pp  d  t  th  zincous  pole  at  A  of  the  metallic  segment;  while 
hpl     fthlqd       mttDis  rincous,  and  is  opposed  to  the  chlorous  pole 

(h    m  tall  m     t    t  i      The  distribution  of  polarity  in  these  two  segments 

th     f       th    Sd  n  tw    magnets  with  their  unlike  or  attracting  poles  in 

ta  t 

Su  h  th  th       t   n    f    ffinity  by  induction,  wbicb  the  mere  introduction  of 

d      pp  ta  t      t    the  same  acid  liquid  is  sufficient  to  develope,  and 

which  accounts  for  the  discharge  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  in 

such  an  arrangement,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  by  a  description  of  wliich  this 

subject  was  introduced. 

CiTcle  with  the  connecting  mire  broken. — It  remains  for  na  to  apply  tbe  same 
principles  to  espldn  the  additional  phenomena  of  the  second  case  described,  in 
which  the  connecting  wire,  supposed  to  be  of  platinum,  between  tbe  zinc  and  copper 
plates,  is  divided,  and  the  broken  estremities  introduced  into  bydriodio  acid  (fig.  70, 
page  194). 

Broken  at  any  point,  as  at  K,  (Fig.  TO),  it  is  CTident  tliat  if  the  polarized  condi- 
tion be  still  sustained,  the  portion  of  the  metallic  segment  connected  with  the  copper 
plate  will  terminate  with  a  zineous  pole  at  K,  and  that  connected  with  the  zinc  with 
a  chlorous  pole ;  which  may  be  indicated  respectiyely  by  K  and  L,  in  fig.  72.    When 


hydriodic  acid  is  interposed  between  K  and  L,  the  breach  is  repiured  by  the  polari- 
zation of  a  chain  of  particles  of  that  acid.  The  extremity  K,  being  zineous,  induces 
chlorous  polarity  in  the  side  of  tbe  hydriodic  acid  particle  which  it  touches ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  iodine  atom  (the  analogue  of  chlorine)  of  the  hjfdriodio  acid 
molecule  is  presented  to  that  pole,  and  liberated  there  when  decomposition  occurs. 
The  extremity  L  of  the  zinc  or  positive  metal  element  is  chlorous,  and  therefore  in- 
duces zineous  polarity  in  the  particle  of  hydriodic  acid  which  it  touches,  and  hydro- 
gen (the  analogue  of  zinc)  is  liberated  there.  The  polarity  in  an  induced  circle 
must  necessarily  be  of  equal  intensity  at  every  point  in  it,  and  being  sufficient  at  A 
to  cause  tic  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  must  also  decompose  the  hydrio- 
dic acid  between  K  and  L;  otherwise  it  is  never  established  at  A,  nor  anywhere 
else. 

In  the  present  arrangement,  tho  voltaic  circle  is  broken  into  four  segments,  or 
baa  four  polar  elements,  every  terminal  pole  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a  polo  of  a 
different  name;  and  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  compared  tJD  a  circle  of  four 
magnets  with  tbe  attractive  poles  in  contact. 

These  elements  are: — First,  the  zinc  plate  or  positive  metal,  A  L,  of  which  the 
end  at  A,  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  (fig.  73),  has  zineous  affinity,  and  the  end  feiced 
with  platinum  at  L,  in  the  hydriodic  acid,  chlorous  affinity. 
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Seeondly,the  body  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
A  F,  between  the  zinc  and  copper  plates, 
of  which  the  surface  at  A,  in  contact  with 
the  positive  metal,  has  chlorous,  and  that 
at  F,  in  contact  with  the  negative  metal, 
MUCOUS  affinity. 

Thirdly,  the  copper  or  negative  metal 
P  K,  of  which  the  end  at  F  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  chlorous  affinity,  and  that 
faced  with  platinum  at  K  in  the  hydriodic 
acid,  zincous  affinity. 
Pluitt.  And  fourthly,  the  body  of  hydriodic 

acid,  K  L,  between  the  zincous  and 
chlorous  polos  of  the  negalive  and  positive  metals,  of  which  the  surface  K,  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative  metal,  is  chlorous,  and  the  surface  L,  in  contact  with  the 
positive  metal,  ziucoua. 

In  every  voltaic  circle  employed  to  produce  decomposition  these  four  elements  are 
to  be  looked  for.  Hereafter,  in  adverting  to  any  one  of  these  elements,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  confine  our  notice  to  its  terminal  polarities  or  aflinities,  without  recurring 
to  the  polarized  condition  of  the  element  itself,  upon  which  its  terminal  affinities 
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In  both  the  arrangements  described  there  is  only 
namely,  the  action  between  the  zinc  and  acid  at  A.  1 
may  be  constructed  embracing  within  itself  two  " 


le  source  of  polarizing  force, 

it  a  circle  of  a  similar  nature 

3  of  such  primary  sources  of 

h    polar  condition  of  the  whole  circle  be 


n  which  there  are  two  zinc  plates,  both 
p  sed    0  bo  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
A  and  at  0,  and  a  copper  plate  attached 
to  these  zincs.    The  polar  condition  of  Buch 

1  easily  be  observed.  By  the  contact  of 
d  d  zinc  at  A,  a  zincous  pole  is  established 
he  first  zino  plate,  and  a  chlorous  pole  in 
d  which  are  so  inscribed  in  the  diagram. 
These  occasion  the  formation  of  a  chlorous  pole  at 
D  in  the  first  copper,  the  united  zino  and  copper 
AD  forming  together  one  polar  element;  and  a 
zincous  pole  at  JJ  in  the  acid,  the  column  A  B  of 
acid  being  the  second  polar  element.  The  further  eflect  of  the  induction  is  to  pro- 
duce a  chlorous  pole  at  B  in  the  second  copper,  of  which  the  corresponding  zincous 
pole  is  at  C,  in  the  second  zinc;  the  united  zinc  and  copper  B  C  forming  together  a 
third  polar  element.  And,  as  a  last  consequence  of  the  inducing  force  originating 
at  A,  the  column  of  acid  between  C  and  D  becomes  a  fourth  pokr  element  of  the 
circle,  having  a  chlorous  pole  at  C  and  a  zincous  pole  at  D.  Now  it  will  bo  observed 
that  the  chemical  affinity  between  the  acid  and  zinc  at  C  tends  to  produce  the  same 
polar  conditions  at  that  point  as  are  already  established  there  from  the  effect  of  in- 
duction. The  extremity  of  the  zinc  plate  at  C  is  in  fact  zincous,  both  primarily  and 
by  induction;  and  the  acid  In  contact  with  it  chlorous,  likewise  both  primarily  and 
by  induction;  and  generally,  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  polar  conditions  de- 
termined by  the  second  chemical  action  at  C  are  the  same  as  those  determined  by 
the  first  action  at  A. 

In  the  last  arrangement,  the  inductive  actions  are  in  the  same  direction,  and 
&voar  each  other;  but  a  circle  may  be  constructed  in"  which  the  inductions,  being 
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in  opposite  directions,  oppose  and  neutralizo 
each  otlicr.  Tims  if  A  D  (fig.  75)  be  entirely 
zinc,  botli  ifs  estremities  being  exposed  to 
acid,  will  tend  equoUj  to  be  zincous.  In  the 
same  way,  if  E  C  be  entirely  copper,  the  con- 
dition of  both  its  extremitiea  will  be  chlorous, 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  two  ends 
Copper,  pf  t[jj,  ^ioc;  and,  consequently,  the  elements 
of  such  a  circle  could  have  no  polarity. 

A  circle  is  rcprcacnted  in  fig.  76,  contain- 
ing three  sources  of  polarizing  force.  It  con- 
sists of  three  alternations  of  copper  and  zinc 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  forming  three 
B  C  ind  J)  E,  with  three  acid  columns  between  these  alterna- 
tions, wliich  form  three  additional  polar  elements, 
A  B,  CD,  and  E  F.  The  number  of  alternitions 
of  copper  and  zinc  with  acid  may  obrioiialy  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent,  and  the  chemical  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  zinc  in  each  alternation  is  found  to 
increase  in  a  marked  manner  up  to  the  number  of 
10  or  12  alternationa.  This  increase  of  the  affinity 
1  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  favouring  inductive 
action  which  the  chemical  actions  at  the  different 
points  have  upon  each  other.  Such  a  compound 
circle  may  be  compared  to  a  number  of  magnets 
disposed  in  a  circle  with  their  attracting  poles  toge- 
e  its  magnetic  intensity  exalted  by  induction  from  all 
is  broken  at  any  point,  all  chemiKtl  action  and  polari- 
zation cease  till  contact  is  again  made,  and  the  circuit  completed.  The  polarization, 
too,  being  the  result  of  a  circular  induction  involving  so  many  lines  or  chains  of 
particles,  cannot,  when  once  established,  be  more  or  less  at  any  one  point  in  the 
circuit  than  at  others.  The  resulting  chemical  action  must,  therefore,  be  every 
where  equal  in  the  circle,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  of  zinc  be  dissolved, 
and  hydrogen  evolved  in  each  acid. 

If  any  metallio  element  of  this  compound  circle  be  broken,  and  a  polarizable 
liquid  be  interposed  between  the  metallic  estremifjes  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit, 
decomposition  occurs  in  that  liquid  as  in  the  simple  interrupted  circle  (fig.  72).  But 
the  polarizing  influence  of  the  compound  circle  being  of  high  intensity,  more 
numerous  and  difficult  decompositions  are  efieeted  by  means  of  it  than  by  the  simple 
circle.  The  compound  voltaic  circle  is  icdced  a  decomposing  instrument  of  great 
efficiency. 

If,  in  this  arrangement,  the  position  ofonfhmt      nh  be  reversed, 

80  that  a  zinc  ia  where  a  copper  should  be,   h  n  by  h  n        b    acid  on  that 

rinc,  polarization  in  the  wrong  direction  is  oeca..  n  d  wh  h  gr  yd  minishca  the 
general  polarity  of  the  circle,  reducing  it  in  a  rr  j,  n  n  ten  ternations  to 
one-fourth,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell. 

Voltaic  battery. — In  the  first  of  the  two  nn  dd  m  (  fi  77)  is  repre- 
sented a  compound  circle,  such  as  is  employed  p  d  d  mp  n,  and  called 
a  Yoltaic  battery,  consisting  of  three  acid  jar  f  wh   h      n     ns  a  zinc  and 

copper  plate,  and  which  are  termed  active  ce       a     h  y  of  polarizing 

power,  from  the  action  of  acid  upon  zinc  wh   h  tai     p 

In  the  second  diagram  (see  fig.  78),  the  same  arrangement  la  repeated,  with  the 
addition  of  a  third  jar,  termed  the  decomposing  cell,  which  contains  any  binary  polar 
liquid,  with  two  platinum  plates  immersed  in  it.  Each  copper,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  following  zinc ;  and,  in  the  first  diagram,  the  copper  in 
'Jie  third  cell  C"  is  immediately  connected  with  the  zinc  in  the  first  cell  Z  by  a  wirCj 
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and  tlie  circuit  thus  comploted.  The  polar  elements  in  the  circle  of  the  firat  diagram, 
it  will  be  found,  are  six  in  number;  namely,  the  three  aaid  columns  between  the 
metals  in  the  cells  ah,cd,  and  ef;  and  the  three  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates, 
each  of  which  pairs  forms  a  single  polar  element,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
is  the  zineous,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper  the  chlorous  pole.  In  the  second 
diagram,  one  of  these  metallic  elements  Z  C"  is  divided,  and  a  polar  liquid  g  It,  m 
the  cell  of  decomposition,  interposed  between  the  broken  extremities  PI  and  PI'. 
To  ascertain  the  polar  condition  of  the  extremities,  or  the  terminal  platinum  plates 
io  the  decomposing  cell,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  JPl'  with  Z  forms  one  polar  element, 
of  which  Z  being  a  zineous  pole,  PI'  must  be  a  chlorous  pole.  Again,  PI  with  C" 
forma  one  polar  element,  of  which  C"  being  a,  chlorous  pole,  PI  must  bo  a  zineous 
pole.  Now,  the  jdatinum  plates  PI  and  PI',  which  are  thus  zineous  and  chlorous, 
are  disposed  in  the  decomposing  cell,  in  regard  to  one  another, — the  first  to  the  lefl^ 
and  the  second  to  the  right,  as  the  zineous  and  chlorous  plates  (the  zinc  and  copper) 
also  are  arranged  in  the  active  cells.  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  by  names 
the  poles  which  these  terminal  platinum  plates  constitute,  as  they  are  much  more 
frequently  referred  to,  and  of  greater  consequence  tban  any  other  poles  in  the  voltaic 
battery,  when  used  as  an  instrument  of  decompoation,  as  it  constantly  is.  The 
chlorous  plate  PI',  which  is  in  connexion  with  a  zinc  plate  Z,  may  he  called  the 
cUoroid  (like  chlorine),  and  the  zineous  plate  PI,  which  is  connected  with  a  copper 
plate  C",  may  be  called  the  xincoid  (like  zinc), — names  which  express  the  virtual 
properties  of  each  plate,  or  the  particular  attractive  power  and  affinity  which  each 
of  them  acquires  from  its  place  in  the  circle. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  polar  liquid  interposed  between  these  plates,  chlo- 
rine is  of  course  attracted  by  the  surface  of  the  zincoid,  and  discharged  there;  and 
hydrogen  by  the  face  of  the  chloroid,  and  disehai^d  upon  that  plate.  On  the  elec- 
trical hypothesis,  the  same  plates  are  variously  denominated;— 
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The  atneoid  as  the  posiliye  pole,  the  positive  electrode,  tie  anode,  and  the  zia- 

Thc  chloroid  aa  the  negative  pole,  the  negative  electrode,  the  cathode,  and  the 
platinode. 

The  cell  of  decomposition  thus  interpolated  in  the  voltaic  circle  is  an  obstacle  to 
induction,  and  reacts  on  the  whole  eeries,  reducing  the  chemical  action  and  evolution 
of  hydrogen  in  each  of  the  active  cells  by  at  least  one-thii-d.  In  that  retarding  cell 
itself,  the  amount  of  decomposition  is  necessarily  the  same  as  in  the  other  cells. 
Mr.  Dauiell  found  the  chemical  action  reduced  to  one-tenth  in  a  series  of  eight  active 
and  two  such  relarding  cells ;  and  entirely  stopped  by  three  retarding  to  seven  active 
cells. 

OF   THE   SOLID  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  VOLTAIO  CIRCLE. 

The  elements  of  a  Voltaic  Circle  are  obviously  of  two  different  kinds — the  metals 
or  solid  portions,  through  the  substance  of  which  chemical  induction  is  propagated 
without  decomposifion ;  and  the  liquids  in  the  cells,  which  yield  to  the  induction 
and  suffer  decomposition.  In  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  only 
iron  and  one  or  two  other  metals  of  the  same  natural  family  are  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic polarity,  so  the  susceptibility  of  chemical  polarity  which  appears  in  the  voltaic 
battery  is  not  possessed  by  solids  in  general,  but  is  confined  to  tho  class  of  bodies  to 
which  zinc  belongs, — the  metals,  s}l  of  which  possess  it,  with  the  addition  of  carbon 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  nnd  certain  metallic  sulphides,  more  particularly  the  sul- 
phide of  silver  when  heated.  Weak  solutions  of  the  alkaline  suipbides,  containing 
aa  excess  of  sulphur,  also  admit  of  a  feeble  polarity  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. The  non-metallic  elements,  with  their  compounds,  the  oxides  and  aalta  of  the 
metals,  are  destitute  of  this  power,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  as  solid  elements 
of  the  circle.  A  body  available  for  this  purpose  is  termed  ik  conductor  oa  the  eleo- 
trioal  hypothesis,  a  name  which  may  be  retained  as  it  is  not  at  varinnce  with  the 
function  assigned  to  tho  metals  in  the  circle  viewed  as  a  chemico-polar  arrangement. 
Two  different  metals  are  combined  in  a  circle,  one  of  which  is  acted  on  by  tho  liquid, 
and,  therefore,  called  the  active  or  the  positive  metal;  while  the  other  is  not  acted 
upon,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  inactive  or  the  negative  metal  j  and  it  has  already 
been  stated,  that  the  more  easily  aotod  on  by  the  liquid,  or  the  more  highly  positive 
the  one  metal,  and  the  less  easily  acted  upon,  or  more  negative  the  other  metal,  the 
more  proper  and  efficacious  is  the  combination.  In  the  following  table  several  of  the 
mctab  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  positive  or  negative  to  each 
other,  when  acted  on  by  the  acid  fluids  commonly  employed  in  the  voltaic  battery. 
Each  metal  is  positive  to  any  one  below  it  in  the  table,  and  negative  to  any  one 
above  it. 

Most  positive. 
Potassium. 
Sodium. 

Cadmium. 
Iron. 
Nickel. 
Cobalt. 

Tin.' 
Bismuth. 


Mercury. 
Palladium. 
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Carbon. 
Platinum. 
Ehodium. 
Iridium, 
Gold. 
Most  negative. 

Zinc,  wLich  stands  high  in  the  iist,  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  toMo  bittery,  as  the  positive  metal.  Although  closely  approach- 
ing zinc  in  the  strength  of  its  affioities,  iron  is  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  from  the 
impossibility  of  amal^mating  its  surface,  the  irregularity  of  its  structure,  and  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  this  metal  in  reference  to  chemioo-polarity.  Platinum  forma  an 
escellent  negative  metal,  from  the  weakness  of  its  affinities,  and  is  generally  used 
for  the  plates  in  the  cell  of  decomposiljon.  Silver  also  is  highly  negative,  but  copper 
is  the  only  negative  metal  which  from  its  cheapness  can  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  active  cells  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Voltaic  prnlection  of  metals.  — But  although  the  difference  between  two  metals 
in  point  of  affinity  be  very  small,  yet  their  association  in  the  same  acid  always  gives 
a,  decided  predominance  to  the  affinity  of  the  more  positive,  by  causing  the  surface 
of  the  other  to  become  chlorous,  and  therefore  wholly  inactive  in  an  acid  fluid.  A 
negative  metal  may  thus  be  protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  saline  and  acid 
liquids,  by  association  with  a  more  positive  metal;  iron,  for  instance,  by  zinc,  as  in 
articles  of  galvanized  iron,  which  are  coated  with  the  former  metal.  The  process 
is  analogous  to  the  making  of  tin-plate.  The  surface  of  the  iron  (generally  sheet 
iron)  is  first  cleaned  from  all  adhering  oside  by  a  dilute  acid;  then  immersed  in  a 
weak:_  solution  of  tin,  with  fragmenla  of  metallic  tin,  according  to  the  improved 
practice  of  Messrs.  Morewood  and  Kogers  by  which  the  iron  is  covered  by  a  film 
of  tin,  to  which  zinc  is  capable  of  adh  n  ^  m  u  f  mly  than  to  an  iron  surface. 
The  article  so  prepared  is  then  passed  th        h     b  th  of  melted  zinc,  of  which 

the  surface  is  covered  by  the  fused  chl     d      f  d  ammonium,  to  protect  the 

metal  from  oxidation.    It  thus  acquire  th      d  b  autifully  crystallized  coating 

of  zmc.     Copper  is  protected  by  eith  3  was  remarkably  illustrated 

in  the  attempt  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy  t  d  f  d  th  copper  sheathing  of  ships  from 
corrosion  in  sea-water,  by  means  of  h  p  t  I  rs.  These  were  small  masses  of 
iron  or  zinc  fised  upon  tho  ship's  copper,  at  different  points  under  the  water  line. 
They  completely  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  copper,  but  unfortunately 
gave  rise  to  a  deposition  of  earthy  matter  upon  that  metal  to  which  barnacles  and 
sea-weeds  attached  themselves,  and  thereby  diminished  the  facility  of  the  ship's 
motion  through  the  wafer.  The  more  recent  substitution,  by  Mr.  Mmifa,  of  an 
alloy  of  60  parts  of  copper  and  40  of  zinc,  for  pure  copper,  has  proved  more  suc- 
cessful. In  acting  as  a  protecting  positive  metal,  zinc  necessarily  undergoes  corro- 
sion, but  more  slowly  than  might  be  expected.  On  zinced  articles  which  are  exposed 
to  the  air  only,  and  not  immersed  in  water,  a  film  of  subosido  of  zino  soon  appears, 
which  forms  a  hard  covering,  and  protects  the  metal  below  from  further  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  effect  of  association  with  a  negative  metal  in 
of^en  accidentally  illustrated,  as  in  the  corrosion  of  the  ends  of  iron  railings,  which 
are  fixed  in  their  sockets  by  lead,  a  more  negative  metal.  In  dye-coppers,  an  iron 
Eteam-pipe  with  a  rose  of  lead  or  copper  is  quickly  destroyed.  Some  kinds  of  cast 
iron  undergo  a  rapid  corrosion,  when  exposed  to  sea-water,  the  carbon  acting  as  a 
negative  body  and  ultimately  remaining  in  the  form  of  plumbago  after  all  the  metal 


A  weak  voltaic  circle  may  even  be  formed  of  a  single  positive  metal  in  an  acid, 
as  the  zinc  A  B  (fig.  79),  provided  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  exposed  to  the  acid  at 
A  and  B  are  in  different  conditions  as  to  purity  or  mechanical  structure,  and  there- 
fore unequally  acted  upon  by  the  acid ;  whereupon  the  part  least  disposed  to  dissolve 
becomes  negative  to  the  other.     A  zinc  plate  may  also  be  unequally  acted  on  and 
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tbrown  into  a  polar  state,  from  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed varying  in  composition  and  activity  at  different  points 
of  the  metallic  surface.  A  circle  may  thus  be  formed  of  one 
metal  A  Z  B,  with  two  liquids  A  E  and  E  B,  which  merge 
into  each  other,  and  form  together  one  polar  element  A  B. 

The  two  metals  in  a  circle  have  generally  been  eshibited 
in  metallic  contact,  and  forming  together  one  polar  element, 
but  they  may  be  separated,  as  are  the  zinc  and  copper  plates 
A  D  and  C  B  in  the  diagram  (fig.  80),  by  two  fluids,  pro- 
vided these  fluids  are  such  as  a  strong  acid  at  A  B,  and  as 
iodide  of  potassium  at  D  C,  the  first  of  which  acts  very 
powerfully  on  zinc,  while  the  other  acts  very  feebly  upon 
3  associated  with  copper);  so  that  of  the  consequent  opposing 
inductions,  that  originating  at  A  greatly  exceeds  and 
overpowers  that  of  D,      It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the 
flu'd  D  C  be  of  easy  decomposition,  so  as  to  yield  to  the 
polar  power  of  the  single  circle.     In  this  arrangement, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  zinc  itself  forms  a  complete 
pol  r  segment,  of  which  A  is  the  lincous,  and  D  the  chlo- 
;    r  us  pole ;  and  the  copper  also  an  entire  polar  segment 
of  which  B  is  tiie  chlorous,  and  C  the  zincous  pole. 

The  preceding  fable  exhibits  the  relation  which  the 
metals  enumerated  assume  to  each  other,  in  the  acid  and 
saline  solutions  usually  employed  as  exciting  fluids.  But 
e  metal  to  another  is  not  the  same  in  all  exciting  fluids.  Thus 
in  acid  solutions,  the  former  is  most  rapidly  corroded 
and  becomes  the  positive  metal  acoo  1'  j,  to  'ta  position  in  the  series,  but  if  they 
are  put  into  a  solution  of  ammon  i  wh  eh  acts  most  upon  the  copper,  then  the  latter 
becomes  the  positive  metal.  Copper  s  p  s  t  ve  to  le'id  n  strong  nitric  acid,  which 
oxidizes  the  former  most  freely,  whe  n   1  lu  o  n  t  c    eld,  by  which  the  lead  is 

most  rapidly  dissolved,  the  lead  s  p     t    e 


the  relation  of  any  oi 
when  tin  and  copper  a 


LIQUID   ELEMENTS   OF   TUB   VOLTAIC  CIRCLE. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  Btatement  of  the  circular  decompositions  which 
occur  in  the  voltaic  circle,  the  exciting  fluid  has  hitherto  always  been  supposed  to 
be  hydrochloric  acid  (chloride  of  hydrogen),  and  this  compound  is  a  fair  type  of  the 
class  of  bodies  which  possess  a  polar  molecule,  and  are  available  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  changes  info  play.  The  exciting  fluid  is  always  a  saline  body  in  the 
general  sense ;  that  is,  a  binary  compound  of  a  salt-radical  or  halogen,  such  as  chlo- 
rine, with  a  basjl,  sneh  as  hydrogen  or  a  metal.  The  chloride  of  copper,  chloride 
of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  chloride  of  any  other  basjl,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  hydrochloric  acid,  although  not  all  with  the  same  advantage ;  and  the 
chlorides  of  tasyls  may  bo  replaced  by  their  iodides,  suiphionides  (sulphates),  nitra- 
tionides  (nitrates),  and  salts  of  other  acids,  as  exciting  fluids,  provided  they  have 
the  condition  of  liquidity,  which  gives  mobility  to  their  particles,  and  permits  that 
disposition  of  them  which  is  assumed  in  a  polar  chain.  The  liquids  which  yield  iu 
the  cell  of  decomposition  are  of  the  same  nature,  possessing  always  a  binary  polar 
molecule,  although  the  liquid  which  forms  the  best  exciting  fluid  is  not  always  the 
most  easily  decomposed  in  the  decomposing  cell. 

The  positive  metal  which  is  exposed  to  the  exciting  fluid  always  acts  in  one  way, 
displacing  the  basyl  and  combining  with  the  halogen  of  that  body;  in  the  manner 
the  zine  has  been  seen  to  liberate  hydrogen  and  combine  with  chlorine,  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  the  exciting  fluid.  The  positive  metal  is  thus  substituted  for  a  similar 
baayl  in  a  pre-existing  saline  compound.  That  metal  may  dissolve  in  another  man- 
ner, by  uniting  directly,  for  instance,  with  free  chlorine  or  iodine  in  solution,  but 
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&en  no  polar  chain  is  formed.  Particles  of  ehloriae  may  extend  from  the  zinc  to 
the  associated  negative  melal,  hut  not  possessing  a  hinary  molecule  they  have  no 
occasion  to  throw  themselves  into  a  polar  ehain  in  order  to  act  upon  the  zinc,  as  the 
molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  require  to  do  in  the  same  circumstances.  _  The  par- 
ticles of  these  free  elements  appear  to  he  incapable  of  that  polar  condition,  having 
chlorous  affinity  on  one  side  and  zincoua  on  the  other,  of  which  both  the  solid  and 
liquid  constituents  of  the  voltMC  circle  mast  be  susceptible.  Jud^ng  from  the  uni- 
formity in  compOMtion  of  exciting  liquids,  their  capacity  to  form  polar  chains  depends 
on  their  consisting  of  an  atom  of  basyl  and  an  atom  of  salt-radical,  which  are.respee- 
lively  the  locus  of  zincous  and  chlorous  affinity  or  polarity.  Such  molecules  may  be 
looked  upon  as  in  a  stale  of  tension  when  forming  a  part  of  a  polar  chain,  each  about 
to  divide  into  its  chlorous  and  zincous  atoms.  Mr.  Faraday  had  established  that  all 
exciting  liquids  are  binary  compounds  of  single  equivalents  of  salt-radical  and  basyl, 
or  prolo-cnmpounds,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid  itself,  proto-ohlorido  of  tin,  &c.  _  Other 
saline  bodies  which  are  per-compounds,  such  as  bichloride  of  tin,  are  not  exciting  or 
polar,  because,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  arc  not  naturally  resolvable  into  a  chlorous 
and  zincous  atom,  but  info  a  chlorous  atom  and  another  salt ;  the  bichloride  of  tin, 
for  instance,  into  chlorine  and  proto-chloride  of  tin.  Certain  compounds,  which  are 
deficient  in  the  saline  character  and  not  polarizable,  siich  as  chloride  of  sulphur,  and 
(he  liquid  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  carbon,  have  been  enumerated  as  exceptions 
to  this  rule.     None  of  these  bodies,  however,  is  really  a  proto-oompound. 

The  zinc  or  positive  metal,  too,  always  forms  a  proto-oompound  in  d  ^ 
which  is  a  saline  body.  The  order  of  the  chemical  changes  ia  the  exciting 
therefore  is  as  follows :  —  The  zinc  in  decomposing  a  binwy  compound  and  forming 
a  binary  compound  liberates  an  atom  of  its  own  cla^ ;  which  atom  repeats  the  same 
actions  j  supplying  at  the  same  time  another  atom  of  the  same  kind  to  act  in  the 
same  manner,  and  that  another,  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  plate.  The  combining 
bodies  are  always  a  basyl  and  a  salt-radical,  and  therefore  only  two  kinds  of  attrac- 
tion or  affinity  are  at  work  throughout  the  chain,  those  of  a  basyl  and  a  salt-radical, 
the  zincous  and  chlorous  affinities.  Hence,  in  the  present  subject  of  chemical 
polarity,  we  have  to  deal  with  but  two  attractive  forces,  the  zincous  and  the  chlorous, 
as  in  magnetism  with  but  two  magnetic  forces,  the  austral  and  the  boreal. 

On  the  electrical  hypothesis,  a  body  which  is  thus  decomposed  in  the  active  eells, 
or  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  is  called  an  electrolyte  {decomposable  by  electricity), 
and  this  kind  of  decomposition  is  distinguished  as  electrolysis.  The  two  elements 
of  an  electrolyte,  which  travel  or  are  transferred  ia  opposite  directions,  in  its  decom- 
position have  been  named  ions  (from  '«»,  going) ;  the  halogen  which  travels  to  the 
positive  metal  or  terminal,  the  anion  (going  upwards),  and  the  basyl,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  negative  metal,  or  terminal,  the  calion  (going  downwards).  Strictly 
chemical  expressions  equivalent  to  the  former  would  be  zincott/le  and  zineolysis,  the 
de compositions  throughout  the  circle  being  referred  to  the  afEcity  of  zinc  or  the 
positive  metal.  . 

The  characters  of  the  two  constituents  of  an  electrolyte  may  be  shortly  noticed. 
The  class  of  basyl  constituents  is  composed  of  the  metals  in  their  order  as  positive 
metals,  beginning  with  potassium,  and  terminating  with  mercury,  platinum,  ^d  the 
less  oxidable  metals.  Ammonium  has  a  elidm  to  be  introduced  high  in  this  list,  aud 
should  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  analogous  baayl  of  the  aniline  class  of  bases 
and  of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  although  in  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  their  salts  in 
the  voltaic  circle,  we  have  little  precise  information.  Hydrogen  likewise  finds  a 
place  near  copper  in  this  class. 

At  the  head  of  the  halogen  constituents  of  electrolytes  may  be  placed  iodine  aud 
the  other  members  of  the  chlorine  family.  These  are  followed  by  the  halogens  of 
the  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  acetates,  and  other  oxygen-acid  sails.  Sulphur 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  the  last,  as  the  salt-radical  of  the  soluble  sulphides,  and 
the  lowest  place  be  assigned  to  oxygen,  as  the  salt-radical  of  the  soluble  metaUie 
oxides ;  of  oxide  of  potassium,  for  instance,  and  of  water.     It  is  unusual  to  speak 
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of  oxygen  as  a  Balt-radieal,  and  of  caustic  potaasa  and  water  as  salts,  but  the  Hnarj 
theory  of  salts  recognizes  no  essential  difference  between  the  chloride,  sulphionide, 
and  oxide  of  a  basyl,  the  oxide  being  connected  with  the  more  highly  saline  com- 
poands  tbTough  the  snlpbide,  and  the  list  of  ealt-radicaJs  forming  a  continuous 
descending  series  from  iodine  to  osjgen. 

The  facility  of  decomposition  of  different  electrolytes  appears  to  depend  more  npon 
the  high  pbiee  of  their  salt-radical,  than  upon  tbe  nature  of  their  other  constituent. 
The  iodides,  for  instance,  as  iodide  of  potassium  and  hjdriodic  acid,  are  the  moat 
easily  decomposed  of  all  salts,  yielding  to  the  polar  influence  of  the  single  circle. 
Then  follow  the  chlorides, — chloride  of  lead,  fused  by  heat,  yielding  to  a  very 
moderate  power.  After  these  the  salts  of  strong  oxygen  acids,  such  as  sulphates 
and  nitrates  either  of  strong  bases,  such  as  potassa  and  soda,  or  of  weak  bases,  soeh 
as  oside  of  copper  and  water  (the  hydrated  acids  are  such  salts).  The  carbonates 
and  acetates,  which  have  much  weaker  salt-radicals,  are  still  less  easily  decomposed, 
and  finally  oxides  are  decomposed  with  great  difficulty.  Water  itself  is  polarized 
with  such  extreme  difficulty,  and  deoomposed  when  alone  to  so  minute  a  degree, 
even  by  a  powerful  battery,  as  long  to  have  left  its  claim  uncertain  fo  be  considered 
an  electrolyte,  when  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Widely  as  the  more  characteristic  halogens  and  basyls  differ,  still  the  classes  pass 
by  imperceptible  gradations  into  each  other,  and  form  portions  of  one  great  cireular 
series.  Mercury  and  the  more  negative  metals,  although  clearly  basyls,  appear  at 
times  to  assume  the  salt^radical  relation  to  the  highly  positivemetals;  such  a  cha- 
racter is  evinced  in  mercury,  by  the  energy  with  which  it  unites  with  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  by  its  fiinction  in  the  amalgamated  zinc  plate  of  the  voltaic  circle. 
So  that  the  salt^-radioal  or  basyl  character  of  a  body  is  not  absolute,  but  always  rela- 
tive to  certain  other  bodies. 

The  addition  of  a  salt  or  acid,  even  in  minute  quantity,  to  water  in  the  cell  of 
decomposition,  causes  the  copious  evolution  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  at  the 
aineoid  and  chloroid,  and  is  therefore  often  spoken  of  aa  facilitating,  by  its  presence, 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  in  some  way  which  cannot  be  explained.  But  the 
phenomena  are  unattended  with  difficulty  on  the  binary  theory  of  saline  bodies. 
When  sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  the  water  of  the  decomposing  ceil,  it  may  be  sul- 
phionide of  sodium  which  is  decomposed,  SO,,  the  sulphate  radical  being  evolved  at 
the  zincoid,  and  sodium  at  the  chloroid.  But  the  sodium  hai.'ing  astrong  affinity 
for  oxygen  reacts  upon  the  water  at  the  polo,  forming  soda  and  liberating  hydrogen, 
which  therefore  appear  together ;  while  SO,  having,  as  a  high  sall-radieal,  a  power- 
ful affinity  for  hydrogen,  likewise  decomposes  water,  and  thus  evolves  oxygen,  which, 
with  a  free  acid,  appears  at  the  zincoid.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner,  its  elements  chlorine  and  sodium  being  attracted  to  the 
zincoid  and  chloroid  respectively,  but  neither  of  these  elements  appearing  as  such. 
Both  decompose  water,  and  thus  produce  oxygen  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  the 
zincoid,  and  soda  with  hydrogen  at  the  chloroid.  It  has  indeed  been  ascertMued 
that  the  polar  influence  which  apparently  effects  two  decompositions  in  these  circum- 
stances, namely,  that  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  of  a  salt  into  its  a.cid 
and  alkali,  is  no  more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  to  decompose  one  of  these  bodies, 
the  elhtulating  power  being  measured  by  the  quantity  of  fused  chloride  of  lead 
decomposed  in  another  part  of  the  cireuit  (Daniell).  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
then,  that  only  one  binary  compound  is  immediately  decomposed,  and  that  the  two 
sets  of  products  which  appear  at  the  terminals  arc  tbe  results  of  secondary  decom- 
position. Indeed,  the  decomposition  of  salts  in  the  voltaic  cii-cle  is  supposed  to 
afford  considerable  support  to  the  salt-radicai  theory  of  these  bodies  (page  156.)_ 

Certain  salts  form  a  polar  ehiun,  or  conduct,  without  undei^oing  decomposition, 
in  a  way  which  cannot  at  present  be  explained,  particularly  the  iodide  of  mcrcut7 
and  fluoride  of  lead,  both  fused  by  heat.  Accorfing  to  recent  observations  of  M. 
Matteucci  many  other  fused  salts  conduct  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by 
ttieii  decomposition. 
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Seemdary  decomposilions.  —  The  producta  of  voltaic  action  are  frequently  of  the 
secondary  character  just  described,  the  ori^nal  pfoducls  being  lost  from  their  reac- 
tion upon  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  produced,  or  upon  the  substance  of  the 
metallic  terminals.  Thus,  salla  of  the  vegetable  acids  often  afford  carbonic  acid, 
and  salla  of  amnionia  nitrogen,  instead  of  oxygen,  at  the  positive  terminal  or  zincoid ; 
the  oxygen-  liboralcd  having  reacted  upon  the  combustible  eocslituenta  of  these 
bodies.  Nitrates,  again,  may  afford  nitrogen,  or  nitric  oaide,  at  the  negative  termi- 
nal or  chloroid,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  there.  The 
naacent  condition  of  the  liberated  elements  favours  such  secondary  actions.  When 
the  zincoid  is  composed  of  a  positive  metal,  such  as  ainc  itself  or  copper,  the  chlorous 
element  is  absorbed  there,  combining  with  the  metal.  The  decomposition  of  a  salt 
is  also  then  much  easier,  the  action  of  the  circle  being  greatly  assisted  by  the  proper 
affinity  of  the  matter  of  the  zincoid  for  a  chlorous  body.  Indeed,  when  two  pieces 
of  the  same  metal  comoiunicato  by  means  of  one  of  its  salts,  the  phenomena  are  the 
same  as  if  the  metallic  circuit  we're  complete  (Faraday).  Insoluble  sulphides, 
chlorides,  and  other  compounds  of  a  positive  metal  acting  as  the  zincoid,  have  thus 
been  slowly  produced  in  a  single  circle  with  a  wcai  eseiting  fluid ;  which  products 
have  exhibited  distinct  crystalline  forms,  resembhng  natural  minerals,  not  otherwise 
producible  by  art.  The  hydrogen  evolved  upon  a  platinum  chloroid,  immersed  in 
the  solution  of  a  copper  or  iron  salt,  may  also  reduce  these  metals  upon  the  surface 
of  the  platinum,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  octahedral  crystals.  In  the  active  cells 
themselves  a  secondary  decomposition  is  apt  to  occur,  the  hydrogen  evolved  decom- 
posing the  salt  of  zinc  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid,  and  occasioning  a  deposition 
of  that  metal  upon  the  copper  plate ;  an  oeeurrence  which  may  determine  an  oppo- 
site polarity,  and  cause  the  action  of  the  circle  to  decline.  But  on  disconnecting  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates,  the  foreign  deposit  upon  the  latter  is  quickly  dissolved  off  by 
the  acid.  "The  inconvenience  of  this  secondary  decomposition  in  the  exciting  cells 
is  avoided  by  dividing  the  cell  into  two  compartments,  by  a  porous  plate  of  earthen- 
ware interposed  between  the  zinc  and  cop'per  plates.  The  sdt  of  zinc  formed  about 
that  metal  is  prevented  from  diffusing  to  the  copper,  by  the  diaphragm,  although  it 
allows,  from  its  porosity,  a.  continuity  of  liquid  polar  molecules  between  the  metals. 

T\bo  polar  liquids  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm.  — The  liquids  on  either 
side  of  the  porous  division  may  also  be  different,  provided  they  have  both  a  polar 
molecule.  Thus,  in  fig.  81,  the  polar  chain  is  composed  of  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  extending  from  the  zinc  to  the  porous  division  at  a;  and  of  molecules  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  from  a  to  the  copper  plate.  When  the  CI  of  molecule  1  unites  with 
zinfc,  the  H  of  that  molecule  unites  with  the  CI  of  molecule  2  (as  indicated  by  the 
connecting  bracket  below),  the  H  of  molecule  2  vrith  the  CI  of  molecule  3,  the  Cu 
of  molecule  3  with  the  Cl  of  molecule  4,  and  the  Cu  of  this  molecule,  being  the  last 
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in  Ihc  chain,  is  deposited  upon  the  copper  plate.  Dilute  snlphuric  acid,  in  contait 
with  an  amalgamated  zinc  plate,  and  the  Kime  acid  fluid  saturated  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  contact  with  the  copper  plate,  are  a  combination  of  fluids  of  most  frequent 
application.  In  such  an  arrangement,  the  formation  of  small  gas  bubbles  upon  the 
negative  plate,  which  makea  ita  eontactwith  the  acid  fluid  imperfect,  is  avoided ;  and 
the  surface  of  that  plate  is  kept  clean  and  entirely  metallic  by  the  constant  deposi- 
tion of  fresh  copper  upon  it.  Tho  copper  is  deposited  in  a  coherent  state,  and  forms 
a  plate,  which  may  be  stripped  off  from  the  original  copper  after  attaining  any 
desired  degree  of  thickness,  —  and  presents  an  exact  impression  of  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  In  the  operation  of  eJeclrolyping,  the  article  to  be  copied  is  so  pkeed  in  a 
copper  solution  as  the  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  pair,  being  first  made  conducting,  if 
not  metallic  and  already  so,  by  rubbing  its  surface  over  with  fine  plumbago.  With 
a  negative  plate  of  platinum,  undiluted  nitric  acid  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the 
acid  solution  of  copper  in  the  last  arrangement,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  four 
or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  about  a  positive  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The 
polar  molecules  will  be,  on  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  NOe+H,  in  the  former,  and 
SOj+H,  in  tho  latter  fluid.  The  hydrogen  is  also  here  entirely  snppreased  at  the 
negative  plate,  uniting  with  the  fifth  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  nitric  acid  to  form 
water,  which  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NO^.  Tho 
solution  of  the  zinc,  with  such  an  arrangement  of  fluids,  appears  to  give  the  most 
intense  polarization  that  can  bo  attained. 

application  of  the  voltaic  circle  to  chemical  synlhes'is.  —  The  liquid  in  the 
decomposition  cell  may  be  divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm  placed  between  the  plati- 
ntim  plates,  which  form  the  zincoid  and  the  chloroid  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
synthetical  results  of  the  voltaic  action  be  had  more  readily  apart  from  each  other. 
With  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  between  tie  plates,  it  is  found  that  the  oay- 
gen,  instead  of  being  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  as  gas,  is  communicated  to  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  there,  and  converts  it  into  perch lorate  (Berzelins).  In  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  even  when  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  chlorate,  and 
afterwards  pcrchlorate  of  potassa  were  found  at  the  positive  pole  (Kolbe).  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  evolves  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole; 
but  neither  osygen  nor  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  But  the  surface  of  the  plati- 
num plate  representing  the  latter  pole  is  covered  with  small,  yellow,  oi!y  drops  of 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  which,  as  soon  as  the  two  poles  are  brought  into  contact, 
decompose  with  explosion  (Kolbe).  A  aolntion  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potassa 
is  converted  into  the  red  prussiate  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  at  tho  positive  pole 
(Smee).  Dr.  Kolbe  oxidized  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  same  manner,  and 
converted  it  into  cyanate  of  potassa,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  pereyanate : 
nor  did  he  succeed  in  forming  a  fluorate  of  polaaaa  from  the  fluoride  of  potassium  by 
the  same  means  (Mem.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  287).  The  decomposition  of 
a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  valerianate  of  polassa  in  the  cold  gave  a  gaseous 
carbo-hydrogen,  CsHj,  of  double  the  density  of  olcflant  gas,  and  what  appeared  to 
be  a  new  ether,  containing  Callj  less  than  amylic  ether.  Such  transformations  from 
the  series  of  one  alcohol  to  that  of  another  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  attaining 
them  by  voltaic  action  highly  interesting.  Six  pairs  of  Bunsen's  carbo-zinc  battery 
were  empioyed  in  these  decompositions,  and  the  action  continued  for  several  days 
(Kolbe,  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  378). 

Transference  of  tlie  ions.  —  With  a  double  diaphragm  cell,  in  which  the  liquid 
between  the  poles  was  divided  into  three  portions,  Messrs.  Danieli  ^d  Miller  were 
enabled  to  make  some  singular  observations  on  the  transfer  of  the  ions  and  their 
acenmolation  at  the  poles.  With  a  neutral  salt  of  the  potassium  family  (such  as 
sulphate  of  soda),  for  one  eqnivalent  of  salt  decomposed,  half  an  equivalent  of  free 
acid  is  added  to  tho  division  of  the  cell  containing  the  positive  pole,  and  half  an 
equivalent  of  free  alkali  to  the  diviaon  containing  the  negative  pole  —  the  amount 
of  transference  which  the  polar  decomposition  requires ;  but,  with  a  salt  of  the  mag- 
nesiaii  family  (such  as  sulphate  of  zinc),  while  the  add  travels  as  usual  to  the  posi- 
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iive  pole  and  accumulate)!  tliere,  no  corresponding  transference  of  oxide  of  zinc 
tak  pi  e  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  secma  to  imply  that  water  travels,  aa 
baa  n  tead  of  oside  of  zinc.  All  the  magnesian  salts  retain  one  equivalent  of 
w  t  y  strongly ;  and,  in  tho  polar  chain,  probably  assume  this  water  aa  their 

b  as  to  become  equivalent  to  hydrated  acids  in  solution.     In  the  decomposi- 

tj  n  f  Its  of  oxide  of  ammoninm,  the  ammonia  also  appears  passiye,  and  does  not 
m  towards  the  negative  pole,  although  the  acid  of  the  salt  travels  as  usual 
t  w  3  the  positive  pole.  The  water,  which  is  essential  to  tie  salts  of  oxide  of 
amm  um,  appears  to  be  here  again,  the  base  which  travels ;  and  in  a  polar  chain 
d  g  through  a  salt  of  ammonia,  snob  as  tie  sulphate  of  ammonia,  we  have 
p  b  Uj  sulphate  of  water  as  the  polar  molecule;  tbe  ions  being.SO,  and  II;  not 
SO,  and  NH,.' 

Voltaic  ctikosmose.  —  It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Porrett,  that  in  the  decompo- 
sition cell,  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  permeable  diaphragm  of  wet  bladder  or 
porous  earthenware,  the  liquid  l«nda  to  pass  from  the  chamber  containing  the  po.silive 
t  '  !  pi  te  '  t  th  t  CO  taining  the  negative  terminal,  so  as  to  rise  at  times  seve- 
h  te  b  e  its  level  in  the  former  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  1816), 
T         ce  m  q    d  at  tbe  negative  pole  is  only  considerable  with  liquids 

d  p  wer,  that  is,  of  difficult  decomposition,  and  ia  greatest  in 

p       w 

r  k      p        of  a  large  quantity  of  water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 

p       as       b  were  0  on  tho  one  side,  and  Il+Water  on  the  other. 

I        po       m  h  as  this  implies,  we  must  have  an  aggregation  of  many 

w  m  e  compound  polar  atom.     Let  us  suppose  sis  atoms  of 

w  ted  H  0       h    polar  molecule  will  be  HjOi  +  O,  in  which  H.Oe  is  the 

baa  dO  h  d  Taking  advantage  of  the  graphical  representation  of 

such  a  compound  molecule  by  a  polar  formula  (page  168),  in  which  the  letters 
eshibit  the  relative  position  of  the  constituent  atoms,  we  have  — 

112    3    4    5    6  1 

Positive  Pole.      Q   ^   ^   ^   0   ^     Negative  Pole. 

!  H  H  H  H  H  H  I 

The  oxygen  1  is  alone  attracted  by  tbe  poa  tne  metal  or  polt,  with  vhich  it  is  in 
contact,  while  hydrogen  (1)  being  bo  far  rehevid  from  the  attraction  of  its  own 
osygen,  comes  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  2  B  4  5  and  b  As  the  salt-radical 
0  (1)  separates,  we  have  thus  the  temporary  formation  of  the  bi^jlona  atom  — 

0   0   0   0  0     „,  O5 


H  H  H  H  H  H 


But  instead  of  involving  sis  atoms  of  water  is  n  thia  illustrat  on  the  compound 
polar  molecule  may  embrace  hundreds  or  ll  uusands  It  wjll  always  be  represented 
by  H„0„_|-i-0;  H,Oj_|  being  the  basylous  atom  which  is  transferred  to  the  nega- 
tive pole,  and  0  the  salt-radical  atom  which  is  transferred  to  the  pcitive  pole.  It 
appears  to  be  by  a  polarization  of  this  sort  that,  in  bad  conductors,  mass  compensates 
for  conducting  power;  as  in  the  return  current  of  the  electric  telegraph  through  the 
earth,  where  the  resistance  is  found  to  be  even  less  than  in  the  metallic  wires; 
indeed,  quite  inappreciable. 

It  is  found  by  Mr.  J,  Napier  that  the  passage  of  a  salt  without  decomposition, 
such  aa  sulphate  of  copper,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  division  of  tho  decom- 
position cell,  may  take  place  independently  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and 
to  a  greater  proportional  amount  (Mem.  Chem.  Soo.  ii.  28).  This  unequal  move- 
ment of  the  salt  and  water  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  simply  a  flowing  of 

n  the 
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the  liquid  towards  the  negative  pole;  aod  it  allows  us  to  suppose  that  an  aggregatu 
polar  molecule  may  bo  formed  of  many  at-oms  of  a  siJt,  as  well  as  of  wafer.  It  is 
only  in  dilute  saline  solutions  that  the  voltaic  endosmoae  is  perceptible. 

VOLTAIC  CIRCLES   WITOOTIT  A  POSITIVE  METAL. 

If  WO  dip  together  into  an  acid  fluid  two  platinum  plates,  one  cleans  and  the  other 
coated  with  a  film  of  zinc  or  highly  positive  metal,  we  have  the  speedy  solution  of 
the  positive  metal  by  the  usual  polar  decomposition,  and  hydrogen  transferred  tothe 
opposite  platinum  plate.  It  appears  that  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  various 
other  ozidable  substances,  will  originate  a  polar  decomposition  in  water_  or  a  saline 
fluid,  when  associated  with  platinum,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  zinc  is  in  the  last 
experiment;  and  circles  may  thus  be  formed  without  a  positive  metal.  The  non- 
metallio  but  oxidable  elements  enumerated  cannot  be  suhstituto'd  in  mass  for  zinc  or 
the  positive  metal,  because  they  are  non-conductors;  but  in  the  thinnest  films  they 
are  not  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  esperimenta  of  this  kind,  and  become  quite  equi- 
valent to  metals.  Farther,  with  chlorine  or  any  other  strongly  halogenous  element 
dissolved  in  water,  and  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  while  the 
other  is  clean,  wc  may  have  a  polarization  oridnating  with  the  chlorine,  and  causing 
the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  or  salt-radical  of  the  interposed  water,  or  saline  fluid,  to 
the  clean  platinum.  Nothing  like  this  is  witnessed  in  the  voltaic  combination  of 
two  metals;  it, is  equivalent  to  an  action  in  which  the  copper  or  negative  metal 
originated  the  polarization  by  its  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  or  basylous  constituent  of 
the  polar  liquid.  ,■  -i  , 

1.  With  hydrogen  gas  dissolved  in  the  acid  fluid  of  one  chamher  of  the  divided 
cell,  and  air  or  oxygen  in  the  other,  polarization  occurs  on  uniting  the  platinum 
plates,  attended  with  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  and  disappearance  of  both  gases 
(Schiinbein).  Viewing  this  arrangement  as  a  simple  circle,  consisting  of  a  liquid 
and  metallic  segment  (page  104),  we  have  to  consider  particularly  the  composition 
of  the  terminal  polar  molecules  at  either  end  of  the  metallic  segment  —  platinum 
with  hydrogen  must  form  the  one  at  the  positive  pole,  and  pktinum  with  oxygen 
the  other  at  the  negative  pole :  — 

(1)  Pt  H 0  Pt 

These  are  equivalent  to  the  cstemal  molecules  of  the  two  metals,  zinc  and  copper, 
in  the  usual  voltaic  arrangement,  which  arc  composed  in  that  case  of  two  atoms  of 
zinc  on  the  one  side,  and  two  atoms  of  copper  on  the  other  (fig.  70,  page  194) :  — 

(2)  Zn  Zn  Cu  Cn 

—  +  acid  —   + 

The  peculiar  superiority  of  platinum,  as  the  single  metal,  in  ajraugements  of  the 
present  class,  depends  upon  its  strictly  intermediate  character  between  basyls  and 
halogens,  so  that  it  lends  itself  to  form  a  polar  binary  molecule  equally  with  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen  in  (1),  —  with  both  baayl  and  salt-radical. 

The  intormediate  liquid  (the  acid)  must  bo  a  binary  compound  aa  usual.  Here 
the  positive  hydrogen  combines  with  the  salt-radical  of  that  binary  compound,  and 
sends  ita  hydrogen  or  basyl  to  the  second  or  opposite  plate ;  while  the  oxygen  at 
that  plate  decomposes  the  binaty  liquid  also,  sending  back  oxygen  or  salt-radical  to 
the  hydrogen  of  the  first  plate.  There  are,  therefore,  two  concurring  polarizations 
in  every  polar  chain,  tending  to  bring  about  simultaneously  the  same  combinations 
and  decompositions  throughout  the  circle :  hydrogen  enters  into  combination  on  the 
one  side,  and  oxygen  on  the  other,  ia  one  and  the  same  polar  chain.  The  union 
of  concurring  primary  zincous  and  chlorous  polarizations,  exhibited  in  such  an 
arrangement,  offers  a  new  means  of  increasing  polar  intensity,  entirely  different  from 
the  mtiltiplication  of  couples  in  the  compound  circle,  of  which  the  application  will 
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be  fnlly  observed  afterwards  in  tlie  nitric  acid  battery  of  Mr.  Grove.  The  tempo- 
rary combination  of  hydrogen  with  copper,  the  former  as  the  basylous  and  tLe  latter 
as  the  haJogenons  element  of  one  polar  molecule,  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in 
explaining  the  circular  polarity  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  circle  (page  194),  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  relation  of  hydrogen  to  platinnm  in  the  present  circles. ' 

2.  _A  circle  of  still  higher  power  is  formed  with  chlorine  gas,  dissolved  in  the 
negative  chamber,  against  hydrogen  in  the  positive  chamber  of  the  divided  cell. 
Here  the  terminal  polar  molecules  of  the  metallic  segment  are : — 

(3)  Pt  H  CI  Pt 

-+        •  — + 

3.  Infiammation  of  mUed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  hy  platinum. — There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  remarkable  action  of  clean  platinum,  both  in  the  form  of 
&  plate  and  of  platinum  sponge,  in  disposing  a  mixture  of  osjgen  and  hydrogen  ia 
the  gaseous  state  to  unite,  is  the  same  in  nature  as  its  action  upon  these  elements 
liquefied  and  in  solution  in  wafer.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  case,  a  polar  chwn 
must  arrange  itself  in  the  platinum  mass,  of  which  one  terminal  molecule  ia  platinide 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oside  of  platinum  (3).  A  less  certain  point  is,  whether 
the  chain  is  completed  by  the  interposition  of  a  binary  molecule  of  water  already 
formed,  between  the  polar  H  and  0;  or  these  atoms  come  immediately  into  contact, 
and  close  the  circle,  without  the  intervention  of  any  compound  polar  molecule. 

4.  Gas-battery. — The  gas-battery  of  Mr.  Grove  belongs  to  this  class  of  voltaic 
arrangements.  It  is  essentially  an  apparatus  in  which  a  supply  of  both  negative 
and  positive  gas  is  kept  over  the  liquid  at  each  plate,  to  supply  loss  by  abs  rptjon 
A  simple  circle  consists  of  a  bottle  (fig.  82),  coutammg  a,  dilute  acid,  with  two  tubes 
filled  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively,  and  placed  in  twj  openmgs  in  the 
bottle.     The  platinum  plates  contained  in  these  tubes 

are  made  rough  by  adhering  reduced  spongy  platmum,  ^'^  82 

which  enables  them  also  to  retain  the  better  on  their 
snrfiice  a  portion  of  the  acid  fluid  into  which  thtj  dip 
The  two  plates  are  connected  by  a  w  a1  tbi,  tuKs, 
which  is  represented  in  the  figu  aa  rr  d  round  a 
magnetic  needle,  to  obtain  e  d  n  f  p  1  zition  in 
the  wire.  Here,  aa  in  (2),  th  gi.  nly  t  when  in 
contact  with  tJie  platinum  surf  nd  t  k  n  a  pj.rt  in 
the  terminal  polar  molecule,  and  al  wh  n  vered  by 
liquid,  which  is  necessary  to  mpl  t  th  p  lar  chain 
between  the  terminal  polar  molecules  on  each  sidi.  The 
gases  in  the  tubes  are  supplementary,  and  do  not  take  a 
part  in  the  polar  chain.  The  modifications  of  this  bat 
tery,  where,  instead  of  hydrogen  gas,  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus, vaporized  in  nitrogen  gas,  or  a  gaseous  hydro- 
oarboa,  is  placed  at  the  positive  pole,  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  only  act  by  supplying  a  film  of  an  osili  f- 
ble  body,  such  as  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  to  the  surface 
of  the  platinum,  capable  of  forming  the  positive  element 
of  a  polar  molecule  with  that  metal.  This,  again,  must 
be. covered  by  the  binary  acid  fluid,  in  order  to  comrau 
nicate  by  a  polar  chain  with  the  oxygen  of  the  terminal  y 
molecule  of  platinum  and  oxygen  in  the  negative  ^ 
chamber  of  the  divided  cell.  (Grove,  on  lie  Gia 
Voltaic  Battery :  Philosophical  Transactions,  1S43  and 
1845). 

5.  Closely  resembling  these  circles  is  that  in  which  one  of  the  platinum  \[  itts  is 
covered  by  a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  or  peroxide  of  mangme'se  The  jlatmum 
plate  may  be  so  prepared  by  making  it  the  negative  terminal  for  a  short  time  in  a 
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solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  of  protosulphate  of  manganese.  In  an  acid  flnid, 
which  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  protoxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  polarization, 
occurs,  the  excess  of  osygen  of  the  attached  peroxide  forming  with  platinum  a  polar 
molecule,  in  which  tlie  oxygon  is  the  chlorous  element.  This  decomposes  the  saHno 
molecule  of  the  acid,  or  water,  causing  the  transference  of  the  salt-radical  or  oxjgea 
to  the  clean  platinum  plaie,  where  it  may  be  evolved  as  gas.  This  most  nearly  re- 
sembles the  case  with  chlorine — water  at  one  platinum  plate,  which  causes  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  the  other  platinum  plate ;  the  only  source  of  polarizing  jwwer 
in  the  circle  being  a  chlorous  affinity. 

6.  By  much  the  most  powerful  voltaic  arrangement  of  this  class  is  that  in  which 
one  chamber  of  the  divided  cell  is  charged  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium, 
and  (he  other  chamber  with  strong  nitric  acid.'  Here  we  have  two  concurring 
sources  of  polarizatiou  in  one  polar  chain,  namely,  the  affinity  of  sulph  a  for  oxygen, 
tending  to  transmit  hydrogen  in  one  direction,  and  the  easy  deoompus  tion  of  nitric 
acid  into  N  Oj  and  0,  supplying  oxygen  to  the  surface  of  the  platinum  which  sends 
a  chlorous  element  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  terminal  p  lar  molecules  of  the 
metallic  segment  of  the  circle  are  — 

(4)  Pt  S  0  Pt 

—  +  — + 

With  a  angle  pair  of  plates  so  charged,  water  may  be  decomposed.  The  aetiou 
is  equally  powerful  with  chlorine  substituted  for  the  nitric  acid.  Such  combinations 
of  fluids  may  be  greatiy  varied :  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  oxidable  substance  at  one 
plate,  and  an  oxidizing  substance  at  the  other.  In  the  first  class  are  protosalts  of 
iron,  tin  and  manganese,  sulphides,  sulphites,  hyposulphites;  in  the  second,  chlo- 
rine, nitric,  chromic  and  manganic  acids,  and  persalls  of  iron  and  tin.  Taking  pro- 
toxide of  iron  against  peroxide  as  an  example  of  these  cases,  the  terminal  molecules 
of  the  metallic  segment  may  be  represented  as — 

(5)  Pt  Fe  0  Pt 

—  -I-  — + 

It  is  true  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  actual  separation  of  the  iron  or  of  the 
oxygen  upon  the  platinum  surface;  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  such  a  polarity  to 
be  established,  assisted  by  secondary  a£6nities;  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 
passing  over  to  an  adjoining  double  molecule  of  protoxide,  and  converting  it  into 
peroxide,  to  allow  the  metal  to  join  in  a  polar  molecule  with  the  platinum.  At  the 
same  time,  the  peroxide  of  iron  at  the  negative  plate  may  become  protoxide,  while 
its  oxygen  is  engaged  in  forming  a  polar  molecule  with  the  platinum.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  polarization  with  tho  salts  of  iron  against  each  other  is  feeble  compared 
with  that  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  against  an  alkaline  sulphide.  In  all  these  cases 
the  polar  circle  must  be  completed  by  a  saline  compound  in  the  liquid  or  liquids, 
which  may  serve  as  the  means  of  connecting  the  ierminai  molecules  described  of 
the  platinum  plates,  and  by  metallic  polar  molecules  through  the  wire  connecting 
the  platinum  plates. 

It  was  supposed  by  M.  Becquerel  that  a  circle  of  the  present  description  may  be 
formed  in  which  the  affinities  are  those  of  an  acid  for  an  alkali ;  the  acid  and  alta- 
line  solutions  being  separated  by  porous  baked  clay,  which  leaves  them  in  free  liquid 
contact,  although  their  actual  mixture  proceeds  with  extreme  slowness.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  potassa,  however,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  incapable 
of  producing  this  effect,  while  acids  which  part  readily  with  oxygen,  such  as  iodic, 
chloric,  chromic,  or  nitric  acid,  with  an  aJkali,  produce  a  powerful  effect.  The 
polarization  may  be  referred  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acids,  in  these  last  cases,  at  the 
negative  terminal,  and  is  a  chlorous  affinity.     It  may  possibly  be  often  assisted  by 
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minuta  quantities  of  araioonia,  organic  or  other  oxidizable  matter,  at  the  poafive 
terminal  in  the  alkaline  solution.    (Beequerel,  Elements  d'Electro-CIiimie,  1343). 

Theoretical  considerations. — The  facility  with  which  circular  decompositions 
take  place,  and  the  necessity  of  their  occurrence  in  the  action  of  binary  compounds, 
which  was  explained  under  the  atomic  exhibition  of  a  double  decompositjon  at  page 
189,  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  the  great  stiranlus  to  chemical  actiyity,  which  the 
Toltaio  arrangement  affords.  Reverting  to  the  original  illustration  of  the  action  of 
hydroohlorie  acid  upon  Bine,  it  may  be  observed  that  zinc  baa  a  strong  attraction  for 
chlorine,  and  would  combine  at  once  with  that  element  if  the  latt«r  were  free,  with- 
out foreign  aid  of  any  kind.  But  with  the  chlorine  of  hydrochloric  aeid  the  case  is 
different.  That  chlorine  is  already  combined  and  strongly  retained  by  its  own 
hydrogen  :  to  enable  the  chlorine  to  enter  into  a  new  combiuation  we  must  relieve 
it  from  this  attraction,  by  engaging  otherwise  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen.  The 
contrivance  of  the  voltsuc  circle  is  to  present  another  halogen  to  the  hydrogen,  and 
thus  divert  its  affinity  from  the  chlorine — the  latter  being  thereby  left  free  to  com- 
bine with  the  line.  This  requires  a  (rain  of  similar  decompositions  passing  round  a 
cirele  to  the  zinc,  illustrated  in  diagram  70  of  page  194;  and  which  ends  in  re- 
lieving the  external  combining  atom  of  zinc  from  the  attriiction  of  even  the  conti- 
guous atom  of  the  same  kind ;  thus  dissolving  the  attraction  of  a^regation  in  the 
metal,  and  resigning  the  external  atom  of  zinc  entirely  ta  the  attraction  of  the 
equally  relieved  chlorine.  It  is  entirely,  therefore,  bec^use  the  agent  applied  to  the 
zinc  is  a  binary  compound,  and  not  a  free  element,  that  this  circular  mode  of  action 
is  necessary. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  explanation  of  the  fecility  with  which  the  mutual  combi- 
nations and  decompositions  in  a  circular  chiin  occur,  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
consume  any  power  or  occasion  waste  of  force  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
movement  of  a  nicely  balanced  beam  on  its  pivot,  or  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum, 
in  which  tho  motion  is  equal  in  two  opposite  directions,  and  requires  only  the  mini- 
mum of  effort  to  produce  it. 

Farther,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  zinc  dissolves  by  a  circular  action  of  affinity, 
only  when  a  negative  metal  is  attached  to  it,  and  a  voltaic  circle  purposely  con- 
structed. For  this  positive  metal  never  appears  to  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
any  other  manner ;  the  formation  of  little  polar  circles  in  the  fluid,  starting  from  one 
point  of  the  metallic  mass  and  returning  upon  another,  being  always  required  for  its 
solution  (page  195).  In  the  solution  of  zinc,  therefore,  by  a  binary  saline  body, 
such  as  hydrochloric  aeid,  the  circular  or  voltaic  polarization  is  the  necessary,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  modo  of  action  of  chemical  affinity. 

The  molecular  condition  of  conductors,  such  as  carbon  and  the  metals,  in  a  voltaic 
(arcle,  appears  to  be  that  of  polymeric  combination.  Their  atoms  must  be  feebly 
basylous  and  chlorous  fo  each  other;  the  distinction  possibly  depending  upon  ine- 
qudity  in  their  proportions  of  combined  heat,  and  m^ntain  the  relation  of  combina- 
tion. Again,  nftny  of  these  binary  molecules  are  associated  together  like  the  many 
amilar  atoms  of  carbon,  or  of  hydrogen,  which  we  find  associated  in  the  polymeric 
hydrocarbons.  The  whole  must  be  held  together  by  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
the  aggregation  of  the  mass  be  the  final  resultant  of  tho  same  attractions.  The 
determination  of  the  polar  condition  in  two  metals,  by  the  mere  application  of  teat 
or  cold  to  their  junction,  requires  the  assumption  of  the  sali-molecular  structure  of 
metals;  and  the  other  proposition,  that  affinity  passes  into  aggregation,  is  equally 
necessary  to  account  for  the  polar  (or  electrical)  effects  which  are  produced  by  fric- 
tion or  abrasion,  as  they  appear  to  eifend  to  the  division  of  chemical  molecules. 

The  cumulative  nature  of  chemical  combination  is  well  illustrated  in  such  com- 
pounds as  the  acid  hydrates — in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  where  we  find 
an  atom  of  acid  uniting  with  more  and  more  atoms  of  water,  with  a  decreasing 
affinity,  but  without  any  assignable  limit  to  their  number.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  acids  are  bodies  with  chlorous  or  negative  alcms,  and  their  peculiar  affinity 
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in  escess.  The  polar  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  (page  168)  is  ~^;  or  three  nega- 
tive to  one  positive  atom.  Bj  the  appoeition  of  a  single  binary  molecule  of  water, 
sulphate  of  wat«r  is  produced,  ■——,  in  which  the  excessive  proportion  of  chlorous 

atoms  and  affinity  in  the  compound  is  in  some  degree  diminished,  the  formula  of  the 
Jatter  presenting  four  negative  to  two  positive  atoms.  The  apposition  of  more  and 
more  moleoulea  of  water  is  determined  by  this  excess  of  chlorous  affinity,  which  it 
tends  to  neutralize;  the  constant  difference,  or  excess  of  two  chlorous  over  the 
number  of  hasylous  atoms,  becoming  proportionally  less  with  large  numbers  of  added 
molecules  of  wafer.  _  Alt  the  magnesian  bases  appear  to  assume  water  to  assist  in 
neutralizing  their  acid  in  the  same  manner,  and  retain  one  equivalent  of  this  water 
in  general  very  strongly.  In  the  formation  of  a  polar  chain  through  a  solution  of  a 
sulphate  of  this  class,  we  have  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sulphuric  acid  applies 
itself,  for  the  time,  to  the  water  rather  than  the  metallic  oxide  as  its  base  (page  206). 
The  phenomena_  of  voltaic  endosmose  were  also  found  to  favour  the  idea  of  the 
polarization  of  highly  aggregated  molecules,  in  which  the  binary  molecule  was  reprcr 
sented  by  a  singlo  atom  of  chlorine  or  salt-radical,  against  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen 
or  metal  associated  with  a  large  number  of  atoms  of  water,  which  constituted  together 
the  basylous  atom.  The  application  of  polar  formulse  to  the  esplanation  of  voltaic 
decompositions  of  all  kinds  would,  I  believe,  more  correctly  express  the  molecular 
changes  that  occur,  than  the  usual  assumption  of  the  binary  division  of  the  com- 
pound body,  in  an  absolute  manner,  into  a  basylous  atom  and  a  fictitious  group 
fonming  a  halogen  body. 


1.  In  a  closed  voltaic  circle,  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  chains  of  polarized  mole- 
cules is  established,  each  chain  being  continuous  round  the  circle.  Hence  the  polar 
condition  of  the  circle  must  be  every  where  the  same.  The  same  number  of  par- 
ticles of  exciting  fluid  arc  simultaneously  polar  upon  the  surface  of  every  zinc  plate 
in  the  active  cells,  and  also  upon  the  surface  of  the  zineoid  in  the  cell  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  chemical  change,  or  decomposition  occurring,  is  of  the  same 
amount  in  all  the  eeOa  in  the  same  time.  This  equality  in  condition  and  results  is 
esseatial  to  a  circular  polarization,  such  as  exists  in  the  voltaic  circle. 

The  number  of  polar  chains  that  can  he  established  at  the  same  time  in  a  parti- 
cular voltaic  arrangement,  is  obviously  affected  by  several  circumstances :  — 
.  (1)  By  the  size  of  the  zinc  plate :  the  number  of  particles  of  zinc  that  may  be 
smiulianeously  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  fluid  being  durectiy  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  metallic  surface  exposed. 

,(2)  By  the  nature  and  accidental  state  of  the  exciting  liquid,  ^ome  electrolytes 
being  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  positive  metal  than  others;  while  the  state  of 
dilution,  temperature,  and  other  circumstances,  may  affect  the  facility  of  decomposi- 
tion of  any  particular  electrolyte. 

(3)  The  adhesion  of  the  gas  bubbles  of  hydrogen  to  the  copper  plalfl,  at  which 
they  are  evolved,  interferes  much  with  the  action  of  a  battery;  partiy  by  reducing 
the  surface  of  copper  in  contact  with  acid,  and  partiy  by  acting  as  a  zincoas  ele- 
ment, and  originating  an  opposite  polarization  in  the  battery  (page  209).  By  taking 
np  the  hvdrogen,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  contact  with  tlw 
copper  plate,  Mr.  Daniell  increased  the  amount  of  circulating  force  six  times. 

(4)  The  chemical  action  in  a  cell  is  also  diminished  by  increasing  the  distance 
from  each  other  m  the  exciting  fluid  of  the  positive  and  negative  metals. 

(5)  The  lines  of  chemico-polar  molecules  in  the  exciting  fluid  should  be  repulsive 
of  each  other,  like  lines  of  magneto-polar  elements,  as  illustrated  in  the  mutual 
repulsion  and  divergence  of  tie  threads  of  steel  filings  which  attach  fiemselves  to 
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the  pole  of  a  magnet  (fig.  65,  page  189).  That  tbe  lines  of  induction  do  diverge 
greatly  in  the  acid,  starting  from  the  zinc  as  a  centre,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
many  osporiments  of  Mr.  DanielL  A  small  ball  of  zinc  suspended  in  a  hollow 
copper  globe  filled  with  acid,  is  the  arrangement  in  which  this  divergence  is  least 
restrained,  and  was  found  to  bo  the  most  ciFeotive  form  of  the  voltaio  circle.  When 
the  copper,  too,  is  a  flat  plate,  and  wholly  immersed  in  the  acid,  the  back  is  found 
to  act  as  a  negative  surface,  as  well  as  the  face  directly  exposed  to  the  zinc,  showing 
that  the  lines  of  induction  in  the  acid  expand,  and  open  out  from  ea>3h  other,  some 
bending  round  the  edge  of  the  copper  plate  and  terminating  their  action,  after  a 
second  flexure,  on  its  opposite  Bide.  To  collect  these  diverging  lines,  the  surface  of 
the  copper  may  be  increased  with  advantage  to  at  least  four  times  that  of  the  ainc. 

(6)  The  polar  chains  of  molecules,  in  the  connecting  wires  and  other  metallic 
portions  of  the  circle  must  bo  equally  repulsive  of  each  other.  Hence  the  small 
size  of  the  negative  plates  in  the  active  cells,  and  of  the  platinum  plates  in  the  cell 
of  decomposition,  and  the  thinness  of  the  connecting  wires,  are  among  the  circum- 
stances which  diminish  the  number  of  polar  chains  that  can  be  established,  and 
impair  the  general  efficiency  of  a  battery, 

2.  The  effect  of  multiplying  the  active  cells  in  a  battery  is  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  polar  chains,  or  quantity  of  decomposition,  but  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  induction  in  each  chain ;  although  this  increase  ia  intensity  generally  aug- 
ments the  quantity  also,  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  overcoming  more  or  less  com- 
pletely such  obstacles  to  induction  as  have  been  enumerated. 

S.  The  intensity  of  the  induction,  also,  is  much  greater  with  some  electrolytes 
than  others.  Thus  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  cscited  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  decomposes  iodide  of  potassium,  proto-chlorido  of  tin,  and  fused  chloride 
of  silver,  but  not  fused  nitre,  chloride  or  iodide  of  lead,  or  solution  of  suiphafe  of 
soda.  With  the  addition,  however,  of  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  sulphuric,  the  same 
single  circle  decomposes  al!  these  bodies,  and  even  water  itself.  _  Hero  we  have  a 
primary  chlorous  induction  from  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  acid,  in  addition  to  the 
basjious  induction  of  the  zinc  (page  208).  Tho  former  action  also  is  attended 
by  the  suppression  of  tho  hydrogen,  so  that  the  evolution  of  that  gas  upon  the 
negative  plate  is  avoided. 

4.  The  division  of  the  connecting  wire,  and  the  separation  of  its  estremities  to 
the  most  minute  distance  from  each  other,  is  sufficient  to  stop  all  induction  and  the 
propagation  of  the  polar  condition  in  an  arrangement  with  the  usual  good  conducting 
fluids.  In  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  consisting  of  seventy  large  Daniell  eella,  no 
induction  was  observed  to  pass  when  the  terminal  wires  were  separated  not  more 
than  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  even  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  oi  rarefied 
air  between  them.  Absolute  contact  of  the  wires  was  necessary  to  establish  the  cir- 
culation. But  after  contact  was  made,  and  the  wires  were  heated  to  whiteness,  they 
might  he  separated  (o  a  small  distance  without  the  induction  being  interrupted :  the 
space  between  them  was  then  filled  with  an  arch  of  dazzhog  light,  containing 
detached  particles  of  the  wire  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  which  were  found  to 
proceed  from  the  zincoid  to  the  chloroid,  —  the  former  losing  matter,  and  the  other 
acquiring  it.  So  highly  fixed  a  substance  os  platinum  is  carried  from  the  one 
terminal  to  the  other  in  this  manner;  but  tho  transference  of  matter  is  most 
remarkable  between  charcoal  points,  which  may  be  separated  to  the  greatest  distance, 
and  afford  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  arch  of  flame.  A  similar,  although  it  may 
be  an  excessively  minute  detachment  of  matter,  is  found  to  accompany  the  electrio 
spark  in  all  circumstances.  Hence,  the  electric  spark  always  contains  matter.  In 
a  powerful  water  battery,  however,  of  a  thousand  couples,  where  the  conducting  power 
of  the  liquid  is  low,  good  sparks  are  obtained  on  approaching  the  terminals  (Gassiot). 

5.  When  terminal  wires  of  a  voltaic  circle  are  grasped  in  the  hands,  the  circuit 
may  be  completed  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  provided  the  battery  contains  a  consi- 
derable number  of  cells,  and  the  induction  is  of  high  intensity :  the  nervous  system 
is  then  affected,  the  sensation  of  the  electric  shook lieing  experienced. 
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6.  The  conducting  wire  becomes  Leated  preciselj  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
polar  chains  estabHshed  in  it,  and  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  zino 
plate ;  and  this  to  the  same  degree  from  the  induction  of  a  single  cell  as  from  any 
number  of  similar  cells.  Wires  of  different  metals  are  unequally  heated,  according  to 
the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  induction.  The  following  numbers  express  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  same  circulation  in  different  metals,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Snow 
Harris: — 

Heat  evolTed.  Eesiatance. 

Silver 6 1 

Copper 6 1 

Gold 9 11 

Zinc 18 3 

Platinum  30  5 

Iron  SO 5 

Tin  36 6 

Lead  72 12 

Brass 10 3 

The  eonduoting  powers  of  the  metals  are  inversely  as  these  numbers ;  silver  being 
a  better  conductor  than  platinum  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1.  The  conducting  power 
of  all  of  them  is  found  to  be  diminished  by  heat. 

7.  As  a  portion  of  the  voltaic  circle,  the  conducting  wire  acquires  extraordinary 
powers  of  another  kind,  which  can  only  be  very  shortly  referred  to  here,  belonging 
as  they  properly  do  to  physics, 

(1)  Another  wire  placed  near  and  parallel  to  the  conducting  wire,  has  the  polar 
condition  of  its  molecules  disturbed,  and  an  induction  propagated  through  it  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  conducting  wire. 

(2)  K  the  conducting  wire  be  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  corkscrew  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow  spiral  or  helix,  it  will  be  found  in  that  form  to  represent  a  magnet,  one  end 
of  the  helix  being  a  north,  and  tbo  other  a  soutli  pole ;  and,  if  moveable,  will  arrange 
itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  Its 
poles  are  attracted  by  the  unUke  poles  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  and  it  imparts  mag- 
netism to  soft  iron  or  steel  by  induction.  Two  such  helices  attract  and  repel  each 
other  by  their  different  poles,  like  two  magnets.  Indeed,  an  ordinary  magnet  may 
be  viewed  aa  a  body  having  a  helical  chain  of  its  molecules  in  a  state  of  permanent 
chemico-polarity. 

(3)  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  with  a  copper  wire 
twisted  spirally  round  it,  be  applied  like  a  lifter  to  the  polos  of  a  permanent  magnet, 
at  the  instant  of  the  soft  iron  becoming  a  magnet  by  induction,  the  molecules  of  the 
spiral  become  chemico-polar ;  and  when  contact  is  broken  with  the  permanent  mag- 
net and  the  soft  iron  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  the  wire  exhibits  a  polarity  the  reverse 
of  the  former  By  a  proper  arrangement,  electric  sparks  and  shoidis  may  be  obtained 
from  the  wire,  while  the  &oft  iron  im-luded  withm  it  is  being  made  and  unmade  a 
mignet  The  magneto-elcctnc  machine  is  a  contrivance  f  jr  this  purpose,  and  is 
now  coming  to  supor'-ede  the  eld  elecfnc  machine,  as  a  source  of  what  is  termed 
electricity  of  tension  Magnetic  and  tlectnc  efftits  are  thus  reciprocally  produced 
from  eich  other 

(4)  When  the  pjle  of  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  the  conducting  wire,  the 
former  neither  approaches  nor  ri cedes  fiom  the  latter,  but  exhibits  a  disposition  to 
revolve  rovnd  it  The  estraordmary  and  beautiful  phenomena  of  electrical  rotation 
are  exhibited  in  in  endless  variety  ot  contrivances  and  experiments.  As  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  generally  supported  upon  a  pivot,  it  is  free  to  move  only  in  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  and  consequently  when  the  conducting  wire  is  held  over  or  under  it  (the 
needle  being  supposed  in  the  magnetic  meridian),  the  poles  in  beginning  to  describe 
circles  in  opposite  directions  round  the  wire,  proceed  to  move  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it^  and  thus  deviate  from  the  true  meridian.    The  amount  of  deviation  in  degrees 
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is  proporlional  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  induction,  and  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent it,  as  is  done  in  a  useful  inotruraent,  the  galvanometer,  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. It  was  in  the  form  of  these  deflections,  that  tlie  phenomena  exhibited  by  a 
magnet,  under  the  influence  of  a  conducting  wire,  first  presented  themselves  to 
Oersted  in  1819. 

3.  Thermo-electrical  phenomena  are  produced  from  the  effect  of  unequal  l^mpera- 
ture  upon  metals  in  contact.     If  heat  be  applied  to  the  point  c 
{fig.  83),  at  which  two  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  6  and  a  are         ^"^-  ^^■ 
soldered  together,  on  connecting  the  free  extremities  by  a  wire,  the  .- 

whole  is  found  to  fonn  a  weak  voltaic  circle,  with  the  induction 
from  b  through  the  wire  to  a.  Hence  iu  tills  thermo-polar  arrange- 
ment the  bismuth  is  the  negative  metal,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  copper  in  the  voltaic  cell.     U  cold  instead  of  heat  be  applied 
to  c,  a  current  also  is  established,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to  j^ 
the  former.    Similar  circuits  may  be  formed  of  otiier  metals,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  the  most  powerful  combi- 
nation being  formed  of  those  metals  which  are  most  distant  from 
each  other  in  the  following  enumeration :  bismuth,  platinum,  lead, 
tin,  copper  or  silver,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.     "When  heated  at  their  points  of  contact, 
the  current  proceeds  through  the  wire  from  those  which  stand  first  to  the  last.    Ac- 
cording to  Nobili,  similar  circuits  may  be  formed  with  substances  of  which  the 
conducting  power  is  lower  than  that  of.  the  metals. 

Several  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  may  be  associated  as  in  fig.  84,  and 
the  extreme  bars  being  connected  by  a  wire,  form 
an  arrangement  resembling  a  compound  voltaic 
circle.     Upon  heating  the  upper  junctions,  and 
keeping  the  lower  ones  cool,  or  on  heating  the 
lower  ones  and  keeping  the  others  cool,  an  iadue- 
tion  is  established  in  tke  wire,  more  intense  than 
in  the  single  pair  of  metals,  but  still  very  weak. 
The  eonducting  w        trnlyafftaandl 
causing  a  deflection  p    p    t   nal  t    th         q    hty 
of  temperature  b  tw    n  tb      nd      f  th     b 
Melloni's  tbermo-m  1  pi  *  d  1     te    n  t  u 

ment  of  this  kind,  wk  h  n  m 

air-thermometer,  a  d  h       ff  ded  g 
radiant  heat  (page  55) 

In  suck  a  comp    nd  b        1      un 
it  the  connecting  w        f  la 

become  cold  at  the    j       t   n    f  th 
aniJ  hot  at  the  sam    p   nt  f  tk       d 
the  converse  of  th    p       d    ^  pk  n 
by  inequality  of  t  mp       ur 

9.  The  friction  f  d  ff  nt  bod 
One,  at  least,  of  th  b  d  rubbed  t 
two  non-conductore  a  n  d  "W  h 
rubbed  upon  glas  V  th  f  u  d 
tinue  in  it.  The  rubb 
that  of  tke  resin 
time  established  th    ugh    h    wh 


FiQ.  84. 


iges  of  temperature  than  tke 
exploring  the  phenomena  of 

I  p  ratn  may  be  produced,  by  making 
t  Itaj  ircle;  whereupon  the  metals 
n  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony, 
n  tk  pposite  direction.  These  are 
a  wh  k    Icctrical  effects  were  produced 

th  rce  of  electrical  phenomena, 
n  t  n  t  be  a  conductor,  and  in  general 
k  b  ndk  rchief  or  a  piece  of  resin  is 
p  nt  n  in  a  polar  condition,  and  oon- 
f  th  ^las  b  mes  and  remains  zincous,  and 
3  ml  ular  polarization  is  at  the  same 
f  1  tb  tke  glass  and  resin,  reaching  to 
opposite  surf  wh  h  xh  b  t  h  th  p  lanty.  The  powers  thus  appear- 
ing on  the  two  rubbmg  surfaces,  btmg  manifestly  different,  were  distinguished  by 
tke  names  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  aro  developed;  that  upon  the  glass  as  wi'freows 
electricity  (basylous  affinity),  and  that  upon  the  resin  as  resiiwws  electricity  (halo- 
genous  affinity). 

In  comparing  the  ckemico-polarity  excited  by  friction  witk  tkat  of  the  voltaio 
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circle,  we  observe  that  the  former  is  of  high  intensity  but  small  m  quantity,  or 
affecting  only  a,  small  Qumbcr  of  trains  of  molecules.  Also  that  the  polar  condition 
is  more  or  less  permanent,  depending  upon  the  insulation,  and  attended  with  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  polar  condition  of  surrounding  bodies  to  a  considerable  distance, 
givipg  rise  to  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  statical  phenomena.  If  both 
the  excited  vitreous  and  resinous  surfaces  have  a  conducting  metal,  such  as  a  sheet 
of"- tin-foil,  applied  to  them,  and  each  sheet  have  a  wire  proceeding  from  it,  the 
wires  and  tin-foil  are  polarized  similarly  to  the  glass  and  the  resin  which  they  cover; 
and  a  saline  body  placed  between  the  extremiljes  of  the  wires,  which  are  respectively 
a  zincoid  and  chloroid,  is  polarized  also,  and  decomposed.  But  tho  amount  of  de- 
composition, which  is  a  true  measure  of  the  quarUily  of  polar  chains,  is  extremely 
minute  compared  with  tho  amount  of  polarization  in  the  voltaic  circle.  Thus,  Mr. 
Faraday  has  calculated  that  the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of  water  by  zinc,  in  the 
active  cell  of  the  voltaic  circle,  prbduoes  as  great  an  amount  of  polarizatjon.  and 
decomposition  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  as  950,000  charges  of  a  large  Leyden 
battery,  of  several  square  feet  of  coated  surface ;  an  enormous  quantity  of  power, 
equal  to  a  most  destructive  thunder-storm.  The  polarization  from  friction  is  there- 
fore singularly  intense,  although  remarkably  deficient  in  quantity,  or  in  the  number 
of  chains  of  polar  molecules. 

The  kinds  of  matter  susceptible  of  this  intense  polarization  are  so  many  and  so 
various,  such  as  glass,  minerals,  wood,  resins,  sulphur,  oils,  air,  &c.,  as  to  make  it 
difScult  to  suppose  that  the  polar  molecule  is  of  the  same  chemical  constitution  in 
all  of  them,  as  it  is  in  the  electrolytes  of  the  voltaic  circle.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  matter  whatever  may  be  forced  into  a  polar  condition  by  a  most 
intense  induction. 

Electrical  induction  at  a  distance,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  to  be  always  an  action 
of  contiguous  particles,  chains  of  particles  of  air,  or  some  other  "dielectric,"  extend- 
ing between  the  excited  body  which  is  inducing,  and  the  induced  body.  His  inves- 
tigations of  this  subject  led  to  the  rcmjirkable  discovery  that  the  intensity  of  electric 
induction  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  inducing  body  is  not  always  the  same,  but 
varies  in  different  media,  the  induction  through  a  certain  thickness  of  shell-lac,  for 
instance,  being  twice  as  great  as  through  the  same  thickness  of  air.  Numbers  may 
be  attached  to  different  bodies  which  express  their  relative  inductive  capaciliea :  — 

Specific  inductive  capacity  of  Mr .' 1 

"  "  glass 1.76 

"  "  shell-lac 2 

"  "  sulphur : 2.24 

The  inductive  capacity  of  all  gases  is  the  same  as  that. of  air,  and  this  property,  it  is 
remarkable,  does  not  alter  in  these  bodies  with  variations  ia  their  density. 

10.  Mr.  Faraday  has  lately  made  the  important  discovery  that  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  passing  through  a  transparent  liquid  or  solid,  is  deflected,  and  takes  a  spiral 
direction,  or  has  a  motion  of  rotation  communicated  to  it  by  the  approximation  of 
tie  pole  of  a  powerful  electro  or  natural  magnet;  the  pole  of  the  latter  being  so 
placed  that  the  ray  is  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  attraction  of  the  magnet.  The 
amount  of  the  deflection  of  the  ray  varies  in  different  transparent  bodies,  and  la 
approsimativcly  expressed  for  oil  of  turpentine  by  11.8,  heavy  borate  of  lead  glass 
6.0,  flint-gkss  2.B,  rock-salt  2.2,  water  1,  alcohol  and  ether  less  than  water  (Thil. 
Trans.  1846). 

11.  Operating  with  electro-magnets  of  the  highest  power,  Mr.  Faraday  has 
obtained  results  of  a  fundamental  nature  respecting  the  magnetic  capacity  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter.  The  magnetic  field  beiua  represented  as  in  fig.  85,  where 
K  and  8  are  the  two  poles,  the  dotted  line  N  S  connecting  these  poles,  or  line 
of  magnetic  force,  is  conveniently  termed  the  axial  direction,  and  the  line  e  r,  per- 
pendicular to  the  former,  the  equatorial  direction.  When  a  bar  of  bismuth,  two 
inches  long,  0.33  inch  wide,  and  0.2  thick,  was  deii<a,tely  suspended  by  a  thread  of 
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ontwisteil  silk,  and  placed  between  the  magnets,  it  Fio-  85. 

arranged  itself  in  the  direction  of  e  r,  or  equit  riilly  p 

All  kinds  of  solid,  liquid,  and  even  gaseous  mattir 
have  a  certain  amount  of  tendency  to  place  then 
Bclves,  like  the  bismuth  bar,  across  the  isial  c. 
proper  magnetic  direction.  This  equatonil  tendency  " 
ia,  however,  overcome  and  negatived  by  the  smallest 
proper  magnetic  property  which  bodies  may  poase'i, 

as  this  is  the  axial  pokrity,  and  causes  the  substance  to  set  with  its  greatest  length 
in  the  direction  N  S.  Besides  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  the  usual  magnetic  mctala, 
platinum,  palladium  and  titanium,  proved  to  be  axial  bodies.  So  are  all  the  salts 
containing  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  as  base.  Even  bottle  glass  ia  comparatively  very 
magnetic,  from  the  iron  it  contains;  so  is  crown  (window)  glass,  but  not  flint  gloaa. 
The  solutiona  of  these  salts  are  also  magnetic.  Crystals  of  the  yellow  ferrocyanide 
and  red  ferricyanide  of  potassium  are  not  magnetic,  but  set  equatoriaily.  The  iron, 
it  will  be  remembered,  belongs  to  tho  acid  in  these  last  salts.  The  salts  of  the 
oxides  of  the  following  metals  proved  raagnelic,  and  Mr.  Faraday  ia  disposed  to 
infer  that  the  metals  themselves  are  so  —  manganese,  cerium,  chromium.  Paper 
and  many  other  organic  and  mineral  substances  often  contain  enough  of  iron  lo 
make  them  fall  into  the  same  class. 

The  bodies  which  place  themselves  equatoriaily  are  named  diamagnetic.  The 
endless  list  of  them  is  also  headed  by  metals,  which  appear  to  possess  this  power  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity  according  to  the  following  order :  — 


DIAMAGNETIC  METALS. 


Bismuth 
Antimony 

Tin 


Cadmium 
Mercury 
Silver 
Copper 


The  other  non-magnetic  metals  are  diamagnetic  in  a  less  degree.     This  property 


33  not 


.  mpaired  by  heating  the  metals  up  to  fheir  fusing  points.  The  pro- 
perty may  be  esperimcnfally  illustrated  by  pointed  pieces  of  rock  cf^stal,  glass, 
phosphorus,  saaling-was,  caoutchouc,  wood,  beef,  bread,  &c.  (Phil.  Trans.  1846). 

Hot  air  and  flame  are  more  diamagnetic  than  cold  or  cooler  air,  so  that  a  stream 
of  the  former  spreads  itself  equatoriaily  in  ascending  between  magnetic  poles.  Of 
many  gases  and  vapours  tried  by  Mr.  Faraday,  osygen  was  found  to  be  the  least 
diamagnetic ;  and  this  element  appears  to  lower  the  equatorial  tendency  of  the  gases 
into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent.  Nitrogen  is  more  highly  diamagnetic  than 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (instead  of  air) 
between  the  magnetic  polos,  streams  of  hydrogen  gas,  coal  gas,  defiant  gas,  muriatic 
acid,  and  ammonia,  passed  equatoriaily,  and  are  therefore  more  diamagnetic.  A 
stream  of  osygen,  which  ia  so  little  diamagnetic,  had,  consequently,  "  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  magnetic  in  coal  gas,  passing  with  great  impetuosity  to  the  mag- 
netic axis,  and  clinging  about  it;  and  if  much  muriate  of  ammonia  fume  were  pur- 
posely formed  at  the  time,  it  was  carried  by  the  osygen  to  the  magnetic  field  with 
such  force  as  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  poles,  If,  then,  the  magnetic  action 
were  suspended  for  a  moment,  this  cloud  descended  by  its  gravity;  but  being  quite 
below  the  poles,  if  the  magnet  were  again  rendered  active,  the  oxygen  cloud  imme- 
diately started  up  and  took  its  former  place.  The  attraction  of  iron  filings  to  a 
magnetic  pole  is  not  more  striking  than  the  appearance  presented  by  the  oxygen 
under  these  circumstances"  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.  xxxi.  415). 
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VOLTAIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

Baniell's  constant  battery.  —  A  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
per  3J  inches  in  diameter,  which  espetience  lias  proved  to  the  inventor  to  afford  the 
most  advantageous  distacce  between  tho  metallic  snriaces,  but  which  may  vary  in 
height  from  6  to  20  inclies,  according  to  the  power  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain.  A 
membranona  bag,  formed  of  the  gullet  of  an  ox,  is  hong  in  the  centre  by  a  collar 
and  (arcular  copper  plate,  resting  upon  a  rim  within  and  near  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  in  this  is  suspended  by  a  wooden  cross-bar,  a  cylindrical  rod  of  atnalgamated 
zinc  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Or  a  tube  of  porous  eartienware,  shut  at  the  bottom, 
b  substituted  for  the  membrane  with  groat  convenience.  The  outer  cell  is  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  8  measures  of  water  and  1  of  oil  of 
Fia.  85.  vitriol,  which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper, 

and  portions  of  the  solid  salt  are  placed  upon  tho  circular 
copper  plate,  which  is  perforated  like  a  colander,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  tho  solution  always  in  a  state  of  satu- 
ration. The  internal  tube  is  filled  with  the  same  acid 
mixture  without  the  salt  of  copper.  A  section  of  tho 
upper  part  of  one  of  these  cells  is  here  represented :  a  b 
c  d  (fig.  86)  is  the  external  copper  cylinder;  efg  A,  the 
internal  cylinder  of  earthenware,  and  I  m  the  rod  of  amal- 
gamated zinc.  Upon  a  ledge  c  d,  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  rests  the  cylindrical  colander 
i  k,  which  contains  the  copper  salt,  and  both  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  which  are  perforated  with  holes.  A  num- 
ber of  such  cells  may  be  connected  into  a  compound 
cuit,  with  wires  soldered  to  the  copper  cylinders,  and  faste 
to  the  zinc  by  clamps  and  screws  aa  shown  below,  in  fig.  87 
(Daniell's  Int.  to  Ch.  Phil.)  Instead  of  the  zinc  cylinder  a 
thick  plate  of  laminated  zinc  is 
Fio.  87.  jiow  generally  used,  which   ja 

more     regularly    amalgamated 
than  the  cast  cylinder. 

In  this  instrument  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  formed  by  the 
solutnn  of  the  zinc  rod,  is 
retained  in  the  stoneware  cylin- 
der, and  prevented  from  diffus- 
ing to  the  copper  surface ;  while 
the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being 
e^ohed  as  gas  on  the  surface  of 
the  htter  metal,  decomposes  the 
oxide  of  copper  of  the  salt  there, 
and  occasions  a  deposition  of 
metallic  copper  on  the  copper 
plate  Such  a  circle  will  not 
iirj  in  ifs  action  f  r  hours  together,  which  mates  it  invaluable  in  the  iuTcstigation 
cf  voltaic  law"  It  owo=  its  superiority  pnncipally  to  thrto  circumstances :  —  to  the 
amalgamation  of  tho  zinc,  which  prevents  the  waste  of  that  metal  by  solution  when 
the  circuit  is  not  completed ;  to  the  non-occurrence  of  the  precipitation  of  zinc  upon 
the  copper  surface;  and  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  at  the  copper 
surface,  the  adhesion  of  globules  of  gas  to  the  metallic  plates  greatly  diminishing, 
and  introducing  mnch  irregularity  into  the  action  of  a  circle. 

Grove's  nitric  add  battery.  —  In  this  battery  the  positive  metal  is  amalgamated 
ano,  and  the  negative  metal  platinum,  while  the  intermediate  liquid  is  of  two  kinds, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.125  in  contact  wili  the  zinc,  and  strong  nilrio  acid 
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in  contact  with  the  platinum.  In  fig.  88,  a  represents  a  flat 
cell  of  porous  earthenware,  to  contain  the  nitric  acid  and 
platinum  plate;  b,  the  platinum  plate;  d,  the  zinc  plate, 
which  is  doubled  up  to  include  the  porous  cell;  e,  a  cell 
of  glazed  earthenware  to  contain  the  salpliuric  acid  and 
zinc  plalo ;  f,  a,  wooden  frame  to  support  the  last  cell,  termi- 
nated aboTO  by  copper  plates  provided  with  clamps,  by  which 
the  terminal  wires  are  attached.  Two  wooden  wedges,  such 
as  c,  are  required  to  fis  the  upper  end  of  tiie  zinc  plate  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  platinum  plate  on  the  other,  as  in  fig. 
89.  ConTCnient  dimensions  for  the  principal  parts  are,  the 
the  external  cell  e,  4i  inches  by  2f  and  IJ ;  porous  cell  a, 
4j  by  2j  and  f  inch;  platinum  plate  5  inches  by  2J,  and 
weighing  about  10  grains  in  the  square  inch. 
Fio.  90. 
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In  fig.  90,  sis  of  these  cells  are  placed  togetheif  in  awooden  frame,  with  the  upper 
part  of  each  end  of  the  frame  of  stout  sheet  copper,  to  which  the  plates  and  wires 
can  be  clamped.  The  wires  from  the  platjmim  and  zinc  ends  of  the  battery,  have 
platinum  plates,  a  and  h,  attached  to  them  as  terminals.  A  battery  of  this  siae  will 
evolve  8  or  10  cubic  inches  of  mixed  osygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  the  voltameter 
per  minute.  It  is  equal  to  several  times  as  many  cells  of  the  preceding  battery. 
The  polarizing  power  is  very  intense,  and  little  more  decomposing  power  is  gaiued 
by  increaang  the  number  of  cells  beyond  five  or  six. 

Tht  carbo-zinc  battery  of  Bunsen,  which  is  much  used  oa  the  continent,  is  a 
modification  of  the  last  construction,  iu  which  charcoal  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid 
d  for  platinum.     The  carbou  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is 
made  by  coking  pounded  coal  in  a  proper  iron  mould.     By 
eoaiing  the  coke  in  sugar,  and  calcining  a  second  time,  great 
compactness  is  given  to  the  cylinder.     The  latter  is  so  large 
as  to  include  the  porous  cell  confaining  the  zinc  and  acid,  and 
^is  itself  placed  in  a  stout  glass  cylinder,  of  which  the  neck  is 
■  contracted  so  as  Ifl  support  the  coke  cylinder  (fig.  01).     The 
inc  cylinder  c  is  connected  by  a  slip  b  and  ring  a  of  the 
ame  metal  with  the  coke  cylinder,  of  which  the  upper  end 
3  made  a  little  conical  to  hold  the  ring.     This  battery  has 
I  the  advantage  of  enlarged  negative  surface,  and  provides 
a  ample  Space  for  the  nifric  acid. 

For  other  useful  forms  of  the  battery,  such  as  that  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Smee,  in  which  a  thin  sheet  of  silTcr  covered 
t  of  platinum  (platinized  silver)  is  the  negative  metal,  I  must  refer  to 
works  upon  Electricity. 

Bird's  battery  and  decomposing  cell. — To  M.  Becquerel  we  are  particularly 
indebted  for  the  investigation  of  the  decomposing  powers  of  feeble  currents,  sustmned 
for  a  long  time,  the  results  of  which  are  of  great  interest,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  substances  that  can  be  thus  decomposed,  and  from  the  form  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  body  decomposed  are  presented,  the  slow  formation  of  these  bodies 
permitting  their  deposition  in  regular  crystals  (Traits  Esperimental  de  I'ElectricitS 
et  du  Magnfitisme,  par  M.  Becquerel).  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  also  added  to  the 
number  of  bodies  decomposed  by  such  means,  and  contrived  a  simple  form  of  the 
battery,  which,  with  Eecquerel's  decomposing  cell,  renders  such  decompositions 
certain  and  easy  (Phil.  Trans.  1837,  p.  37).  The  decomposing  cell  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder  a  (fig.  92)  within  another 
^"='  ^2.  glass  cylinder  b.     The  inner  cylinder  a  ia 

4  inches  long,  and  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and 

n^^^f  \  ^..^^        is  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  plug  of 

[-f^Hrhi  \      J^\      plaster  of  Paris  0.7  inch  in  thickness  :  this 

cylinder  is  fixed  by  means  of  wedges  of 
cork  within  the  other,  which  is  a  plain  jar, 
about  8  inches  deep  by  2  inches  in  diameter. 
A  piece  of  sheet  copper  c,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  having  a  copper  conducting 
wire  soldered  to  it,  is  loosely  coiled  up  and 

E laced  in  the  inner  cylinder  with  the  plaster 
ottom :  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  z,  of  equal 
size,  is  also  loosely  coiled,  and  placed  in  the 
outer  cylinder;  this  zinc  likewise  being 
furnished  with  a  conducting  wire.  The  outer  cylinder  is  then  nearly  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  common  sait,  and  the  inner  with  a  saturaled  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  two  fluids  are  prcTented  from  mixing  by  the  plaster  diaphragm, 
and  care  being  taken  that  they  are  at  the  same  level  in  both  the  cylinders,  the  circle 
will  aflbrd,  on  joining  the  wires,  a  continuous  current  for  weeks,  the  chloride  of 
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Rodium  and  the  sulpliato  of  copper  being  very  slowly  decomposed.  After  it  lioa 
been  in  action  for  some  weeks,  otloride  of  zinc  is  found  m  the  outer  cylinder:  and 
baantiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  frequently  mixed  with  the  ruby  suboxide  {closely 
resembling  tho  native  copper  ruby  ore  in  appearance),  with  largo  crystals  of  sulphate 
M  soda,  are  found  adhering  to  the  copper  plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  especially  oa 
that  part  where  it  touches  the  plaster  diaphragm. 

The  decomposing  cell  is  the  counterpart  of  the  battery  itself,  consisting,  like  it, 
of  two  glass  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  the  smaller  one  e  having  a  bottom  of 
plaster  of  Paris  fixed  into  it:  this  smaller  tube  may  be  about  i  inch  wide  and  3 
inches  m  length,  and  ia  intended  to  hold  the  metallic  or  other  solution  to  bo  decom- 
posed, the  external  tube  d,  in  which  the  other  ia  immersed,  being  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  latter  solution  a  slip  of  amalgamated  zinc-plate  *', 
soldered  to  the  wire  coming  from  the  copper  plate  c  of  the  battery,  is  immersed: 
and  a  slip  of  platinum  foil  pi,  connected  with  the  wire  from  the  zine  plate  z  of  the 
battery,  is  immersed  in  the  liquor  of  the  smaller  tube,  being  held  in  ita  place  by  a 
cork,  through  which  its  wire  passes.  The  whole  arrangement  ia  now  obviously  a 
j«ir  ofaeiive  cells,  of  which  c  s'  is  one  metallic  element,  and  zp?  the  other;  and 
the  fluid  between  i  and  c  divided  by  the  porous  pla.sfer  diaphragm,  one  fluid  ele- 
ment, and  the  fluid  between  s  and  pi,  divided  by  a  porous  plaster  diaphragm, 
another  fluid  element ;  although  it  will  he  convenient  to  speak  of  the  last  as  the  cell 
of  decomposition.  With  a  solution  of  chlorides  or  nitrates  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
bismuth,  antimony,  lead  or  silver,  in  the  smaller  tube,  Dr.  Bird  finds  the  metals  to 
be  reduced  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum,  generally  but  not  invariably  in  posses- 
sion of  a  perfect  metallic  lustre,  always  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  often  very 
beautifully  so.  The  crystals  of  copper  rival  in  hardness  and  malleability  the  finest 
Bpeoimens  of  native  copper,  and  those  of  silver,  which  are  needles,  are  white  and 
very  brilliant.  The  solution  of  fluoride  of  silicon  in  alcohol  being  introduced  info 
the  small  tube  by  Dr.  Bird,  a  deposition  of  silicon  upon  the  platinum  was  found  to 
take  place  in  24  hours,  which  was  nearly  black  and  granular,  and  is  described  as 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  a  crystalline  form.  From  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  same 
fluonde,  a  deposition  of  gelatinous  silica  was  observed  to  take  place  around  the 
reduced  silicon,  mixed  with  which,  or  precipitated  in  a  zone  on  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
especially  if  of  small  diameter,  frequently  appear  minute  crystalline  grains  of  silica 
or  quartz,  of  sufficient  hardness  to  scrateh  glass,  and  appearing  translucent  under  the 
microscope.  With  a  modification  of  the  decomposing  coll  described,  Dr.  Bird  suc- 
ceeded in  decomposing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  obtjiined  aa  amalgam 
of  potassium.  The  inner  tube  e  was  replaced  by  a  small  glass  funnel,  the  lower 
opening  of  which  was  stopped  with  stucco,  and  which  thus  closed  retained  a  weak 
solution  of  the  alkaline  chloride  poured  into  it.  Every  thing  external  to  this  funnel 
remaining  as  usual,  mercury,  contained  in  a  short  gloss  tube,  like  a  thimble,  was 
p  aced  in  the  fimnel,  and  covered  by  the  liquid,  and  instead  of  the  platinum  plate,  a 
platinum  wire,  eoiled  into  a  spiral  at  the  extremity,  was  plunged  into  the  mercury, 
the  other  end  of  this  wire  being  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  2  of  the  battery  The 
circuit  having  been  thus  completed,  the  mercury  had  swollen  in  eight  or  ten  hours 
to  double  its  former  bulk,  and  when  afterwards  thrown  into  distilled  water,  evolved 
hydrogen,  and  produced  an  alkaline  solution.  A  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia being  substituted  for  that  of  chloride  of  potassium,  in  this  experiment  the 
metal  swells  to  five  or  six  times  its  hulk  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  semi-fluid  amaWm 
of  ammonium  ia  formed.  These  feeble  currents  thus  effect  decompositions  in^he 
lapse  of  time,  which  batteries  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  considerable  magnitude, 
may  effect  very  imperfectly,  or  fail  entirely  in  producing. 

VuUa-meter.  —  The  decomposing  power  of  a  battery  is  represented  by  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  evolved  in  a  cell  of  decomposition  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  volta-meter  (figure  9S)  is  simply  a  cell  so 
charged,  and  of  a  proper  form  to  allow  of  the  gases  evolved  being  collected  and 
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Galvanometer.  — The  sensibility  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  influence  of  tto 
conducting  wire  of  a  Toltaio  circle  brought  near  it,  has  been  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  which  will  indicate  the  feeblest  polarization  or  slightest  eur- 
•  rent  in  the  connecting  wire.     It  con- 


Is  of  a  pair  of  magnetic  needles  ( 
94),  fised  on  one  axis  with  their 
attracting  poles  opposite  each  other, 
so  as  to  leave  them  little  or  no  direc- 
tive power,  and  render  them  astatic, 
which  is  delicately  suspended  by  a 
single  fibre  of  unspun  silk.  The  lower 
needle  is  encloaed  within  a  circle 
formed  by  a  hank  of  covered  wire  B, 
of  which  p  and  n  are  the  extremities. 
When  the  terminal  wires  of  a  battery 
are  connected  with  the  wires,  the  hank 
of  wire  of  the  galvanometer  becomes 
part  of  the  connecting  wire,  and  the 
needle  is  deflected.  The  inductions 
proceeding  in  one  direction  above  the 
needle  and  returning  in  the  opposite 
direction  below  the  needle,  conspire  to 
produce  the  same  deflection ;  and  the 
upper  needle  havmg  its  poles  reversed, 
is  deflected  in  the  same  direction,  by 
the  wire  below  it,  as  the  lower  needle 
is  by  the  wire  above  that  needle. 
Every  turn  of  the  wire  also  repeats  the  influence  upon  the  needle,  so  that  the 
deflection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns  or  coils  in  the  hank 
of  wire.      [See  Sapphment,  p.  679.] 
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Section  I. — Oxygen. 

EqaivaJenl  8  (hydrogen  =  1,  or  100  as  the  basis  of  the  Oxygen  Scale;  densUp 
U05-Q(air  =  100Q);  combining  measure   \^    (one  volume.) 

The  following  thirteen  of  the  sisty-two  elementary  bodies  known,'  are  included 
in  the  clasa  of  non-metal lio  elements :  — osjgen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  boron, 
silicon  or  siliciura,  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine,  Of  these,  oxygen,  from  certain  relations  whidi  it  bears  to  all  the  others, 
and  from  its  general  importance,  demands  the  earliest  consideration. 

_  The  name  osygen  is  compounded  of  <4vi,  acid,  and  ycuia,  I  give  rise  to.  and  was 
givento  this  element  by  Lavoisier,  with  reference  to  its  property  of  forming  acids 
in  uniting  with  other  elementary  bodies.  Oxygen  is  a  permanent  gas,  when  uncom- 
bined,  and  forms  one-fifth  part  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.*  In  a  state  of  combi- 
nation, this  element  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a 
constituent  into  water,  into  neariy  all  the  earths  and  rocks  of  which  the  erust  of  the 
globe  is  composed,  and  into  all  organic  products,  with  a  few  esceptions.  It  was  first 
recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  England,  m  1774,  and  about 
a  yeai-  afterwards  by  ScheeJe  in  Sweden,  without  any  knowledge  of  Priestley's  ex- 
periments.    From  this  discovery  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  true  chemical  theory. 

Preparation. — Osygen  gas  is  generally  disengaged  from  some  compound  contain- 
ing it,  by  the  action  of  heat. 

1,  It  was  first  procured  by  Priestley,  by  heating  Red  Precipitate  (oside  of  mer- 
cury), which  is  thereby  resolved  info  fluid  mercury  and  osygen  gas.  To  illustrate 
the  formation  of  osygen  in  this  way,  200  grains  of  red  precipitate  may  be  introduced 
into  the  body  of  a  small  reltirt  a  of  hard  or  difficultly  fusible  glass,  and  the  retort 


united  in  an  air-tight  manner  with  a  small  globular  flask  b,  havmg  two  o^ , 

both  closed  by  perforated  corks,  one  of  which  admits  the  beak  of  the  retort, 'and  the 
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otlicr  an  exit  tube  c,  of  glass,  bent  as  in  the  figure.  The  extremity  of  the  exit 
tube  is  introduced  into  a  graduated  jar  capable  of  holding  50  or  60  cubic  inehea, 
and  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  full  of  water,  upon  the  shelf  of  &  pneumatic 
water-trough.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  retort  by  means  of  an  Argand  spirit 
lamp  powerful  enough  to  raise  it  to  a  red  heat,  and  maintain  it  at  that  temperature 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  first  elFoct  of  the  heat  is  to  expand  the  air  hi  the  re- 
tort, bubbles  of  which  issue  from  the  tube  c,  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  jar  displacing 
water;  but  more  gas  follows,  which  is  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  metallic  mer- 
cury condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  runs  down  into  the  intermediate  fiask  6. 
When  the  red  precipitate  in  the  retort  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  lamp  may  be 
extinguished,  and  the  retort  allowed  to  cool  completely.  The  end  of  the  exit  tube  c 
being  now  abovo  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  jar,  which  is  nearly  full  of  gas,  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  au-  which  first  left  the  retort,  will  return 
to  it,  from  the  contraction  of  the  gas  within  the  retort.  The  jar  will  be  found  in 
the  end  to  contain  44  cubic  inches  of  gas,  which  is  therefore  the  measure  of  oxygen 
produced  in  the  experiment,  and  the  fiask  to  contain  186  grains  of  mercury.  Now 
44  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  15  grains;  and  a  true  analysis  of  the  red  precipi- 
tate has  been  effected,  of  which  the  result  is,  that  200  grains  of  that  substance 
consist  of — 


lS  mercury, 
oxygen,  (44  cubic  inches). 
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But  oxygen  gas  is  more  generally  derived  from  two  other  substances — oxide  of 
manganese  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

2.  When  the  gas  is  required  in  large  quantity,  and  exact  purity  is  immaterial, 
the  oxide  of  manganese  is  preferred  from  its  cheapness.  This  is  a  black,  heavy 
mineral,  found  in  Devonshire,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  other  localities,  of  which 
upwards  of  40,000  tons  are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
It  is  called  an  oxide  of  mangan  b  c  use  it  is  a  compound  of  the  metal  manga- 
nese with  oxygen.  In  xp  na  n  f  what  takes  place  when  this  substance  is  heated, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  ha  mangan  e  s  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  in  several 
proportions,  namely,  one  q  a  n  27.67  parts  of  manganese,  with  8,  and  with 
16  parts  of  oxygen ;  and  w  o  u  a  nts  of  manganese  with  24  farts  of  oxygen. 
These  compounds  are: — 

Protoxide  of  manganese  5In-(-   0. 

Sesquioxide 2Mn+30. 

Binoxide,  or  native  black  oxide  BIn-f  20. 

Now  the  binoxide,  however  strongly  heated,  never  loses  more  tha,n  one-third  of  Its 
oxygen,  being  converted  into  a  cDmpound  of  the  fir«t  tno  oxides ;  that  is,  three 
equivalents  of  binoxide  (131.01  parts)  lose  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (16  parts), 
and  leave  a  compound  of  one  eq  of  seatiuioxido  and  one  cq  of  protoxide ;  a  change 
which  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

f20 
=  |Mn^O'-l-MnO. 

One  of  the  malleable  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported  is  readily  con- 
verted into  a  retort,  in  which  the  black  oxide  may  be  heated,  by  removing  its 
screwed  iron  stopper,  and  replacing  this  by  an  iron  pipe  of  three  feet  in  length,  one 
end  of  which  has  been  cut  to  the  screw  of  the  bottle.  This  pipe  may  be  bent  like  a, 
figure  96,  if  the  bottle  is  to  bo  heated  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  a  furnace  open  at  the 
top.  From  S  to  9  pounds  of  the  oxide  may  be  introduced  as  a  charge,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  bo  prepared,  each  pound  of  good  German  manganese  yielding 
about  1400  cubic  inches,  or  6.05  gallons  of  gas.    Upon  the  first  application  of  heat, 


3MnOi=J 
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■water  comes  off,  us  ateani,  niised  occasionally  with  a  gas  which  extinguishes  flame; 
this  is  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  oxide.  The  products  may  ho  allowed  to  escape, 
till  the  point  of  a  wood-mafeh,  red  without  flame,  applied  to  the  orifice,  is  rekindled 
and  made  to  hum  with  hrilHanoy;  the  gas  is  then  sufficiently  pure,  and  means  must 
be  taken  for.  collecting  it,     A  small  flexible  tin  tuhe  b,  of  any  convenient  length,  ia 

Fia.  96. 


f     p  tf  rated      It  hy  wh   h  th    gas  is  i 
11    t  d       gl       J  re  £11  d  w  th 


I  rabl    q 

>1     1  c 

t  by  th 


I  ygen,  tae 
t  opper  gaa 
d  tube  which 
f  the  atmo- 
d  a  bird's 
,  h  Ider  by  this 


a:dapted  to  the  iron  pipe,  by  n 
veyed  to  a  pneumatic  trough 
former  esperiment;  or,  as  th     p  n 

gas  is  more  generally  conducted  t  th 
holder  c,  fall  of  water.  The  w  t  doe 
forms  the  lower  opening,  but         ta     d 

sphere  on  the  surface  of  the  w  te         th  t  t  b     as  w  t  t 

drinking-glass.     But  when  fhttb  trddtth 

opening,  water  escapes  hy  it,       P    P    t  g  th    wn      to  th     jlinder  and 

rises  in  bubbles  to  the  top.     Th    p    g  f  fill    g  th  h  Id     m  y  h    obserred 

hy  the  glass  gauge-tube  ^,  wh   h         pc      t  b  th      d        d  t  d  w  th  the  top 

and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  sththwtc     tad     tth       mlgltnthc  tube 
as  in  the  cylinder.     CooTeni     t  d  m  f      th      yl    d       t    If         16  inches  in 

height  hy  12  in  diameter;  to  fill  wh  h      h£,fth       p      dsfm    g  nese  may 
be  used.     The  gauge-tube  is  so  apt  to  b    hrok  tfl  om'a..ion  leakage  at  its  junc- 

tions with  the  cylinder,  when  the  latte  1  g  d  nwieldy,  that  it  is  generally 
better  to  forego  the  advantage  it  oA'cra  d  d  p  w  th  this  addition  to  the  gas- 
holder. When  applied  to  a  small  gas  h  H  th  d  of  the  tube  are  eonveniently 
adapted  to  the  openings  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  perforaUd  corks, 
which  are  afterwards  covered  hy  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead  witi. 
a  drying  oil. 

After  the  cylinder  is  filled,  the  lower  opening  by  which  the  gas 
was  admitted  is  closed  hy  a  good  cork,  or  by  a  brass  cap  mad( 
over  it.     The  superior  cylinder  is  an  open  water  trougli,  i 
with  the  inferior  cylinder  hy  two  tubes  provided  with  stop 
and  n,  one  of  which,  m,  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  that  vessel,  and 
conveys  water  from  the  superior  cylinder,  while  the  other  tube,  n,  ter- 
minates at  the  top  of  the  inferior  cylinder,  and  affords  a  passage  by 
which  the  gas  can  escape  from  it,  when  water  is  allowed  to  descend  hy 
the  other  tube.    The  tuhe  and  perforation  of  the  stopcock  of  m  should 
15 
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be  considerably  wider  than  n.  A  jar  a  is  filled  with  gas  by  inverting  it  full  of  water 
in  the  superior  eylioder,  over  the  openiug  of  n,  as  cshibited  in  the  figure,  and  allow- 
ing the  gas  tfl  ascend  from  the  inferior  cylinder.  Gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  by 
the  stopcock  I  (fig.  96),  water  being  allowed  to  enter  by  m  at  the  same  time. 

Osygea  may  likewise  be  disengaged  from  oxide  of  raaBganese  in  a.  flask  or  retort, 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  but  this  is  not  a 
process  to  be  recommended.  When  the  quantity  of  osygen  required  is  not  very 
large,  it  is  better  to  havo  reooarse  to  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  ^TJng  a  perfectly  pure  gas. 

3.  A  well-cleansed  Florence  oil  flask,  ikt  edges  of  the  mouth  of  which  have  been 
heated  and  turned  over  so  as  to  form 
a  lip,  with  a  bent  glass  tube  and  per- 
forated cork  fitted  to  it  (fig.  98),  forms 
a  convenient  retort  in  which  about 
half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
may  be  heated  by  means  of  a  gaa 
flame  or  Argand  spirit  lamp.  The 
salt  lueUs,  although  it  contains  no 
water,  and  when  nearly  red-hot  emits 
abundance  of  oxygen  gas.  At  one 
point  of  the  decomposition,  the  effer- 
vescence may  become  so  violent  as 
to  burst  the  flask,  especially  if  the 
^  esit  tube  be  narrow,  unless  the  heat 
be  moderated.  The  chlorate  of  pot- 
assa parfa  with  all  the  oxygen  it  pos- 
sesses, which  amounts  to  39'2  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  leaves  a  white  hard  salt, 
the  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  preceding  process  is  the  high  temperature 
required,  which  would  soften  a  retort  or  flask  of  flint  glass.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  by  M.  Mitscherlich,  that  chlorate  of'  potassa  is  decomposed  at  a  mueh 
lower  temperature  when  mixed  with  dry  powders,  upon  which  it  exercises  no  chemi- 
cal action,  particularly  metallic  perosides,  such  as  the  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
the  black  oside  of  copper.  Nothing  can  answer  better  than  the  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, after  being  made  anhydrous  by  a  short  exposure  to  a  red  boat.  Two  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  powder,  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  dried  oxide,  forms  a 
useful  "  oxygen  mixture,"  which  may  be  made  in  quantity  and  preserved  for  occa- 
sional use. 

From  an  atomic  statement  of  the  composition  of  chlomte  of  potassa,  it  appears 
that  one  equivalent  of  it  (122'5  parts)  contains  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  (48  parts), 
namely  five  eq.  in  the  chlori*  acid  and  one  eq.  in  the  potassa,  the  whole  of  which 
come  off,  leaving  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium  (74-5  parts)  : — 

KO+ao.=  {|%, 

Half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potassa  should  yield  270  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  a 
gallon  of  pure  oxygen  gas. 

4.  Another  process  for  oxygen  gas,  proposed  by  Mr.  Balmain,  consists  in  heating 
in  a  retort  3  parts  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa  in  powder,  with  4  parts  of  undiluted 
sulphuric  acid:, the  gas  comes  off  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  sesquioiide  of  chromium  remains  behind  in  the  retort. 
The  decomposition  which  takes  place  is  espljuned  in  the  following  formula : — 
KO,  Cr,0,  with  4  SO,,  give  KO,  SO,  with  CrA  3S0,  and  30. 

The  bichromate  of  potassa  loses  one-half  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  chromic 
acid,  or  about  16  per  cent  of  its  weight;  one  ounce  of  salt  yielding  about  200 
cubic  inches  of  gas. 
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f5.  When  a  perfectly  pure  gas  is  not  required,  oxygen  may  be  obtained  in  large 
quantity  from  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  same  apparatus  is  used  aa  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  black  oxide  of  manganese :  the  nitre,  of  which  8  or  10  pounds  may  bo  used 
at  once,  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  well-regulated  beat  of  a  charcoal  fire,  the  draught 
being  urged  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  gas.  A  red  heat 
is  about  the  best  temperature  for  the  operation.  The  gas  which  cornea  over  at  this 
temperature  contains  about  96  per  .cent,  of  oxygen,  and  when  after  some  time  it  ia 
found  necessary  to  urge  the  fire  that  the  flow  of  gas  may  be  kept  up,  the  per  centa^o 
diminishes,  and  may  fall  as  low  as  66.  Two  of  the  five  equivalents  of  oxygen  in 
the  nitric  acid  are  given  off  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  and  in  the  latter  part 
the  remaining  oxygen  with  the  nitrogen. — R.  B.] 

Properties. — Oxygen  gas  is  colourless,  and  destitute  of  odour  and  taste.  It  is 
heavier  than  air  in  the  ratio  of  1105'6  to  1000,  according  to  the  latest  careful  de- 
termination, that  of  M.  Regnault.' 

At  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  with  the  barometer  at  SO  inches,  100  cubic  inches 
of  oxygen  gas  weigh  Si'lO  grains  (RegnauU).  One  cubic  iuch,  tierefore,  weighs 
0'3419  gr.,  or  about  one-third  of  a  grain.     It  has  never  been  liquefied  by  cold  or 


I  so  eparingly  solable  in  water,  that  when  agitated  in  contact  with  that 

fluid  no  perceptible  dimmution  of  its  volume  takes  place.  But  when  water  is  pre- 
viously deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  close  vessel,  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  dissolve  3J  cubic  inches  of  this  gas. 

If  a  lighted  wax  taper  attached  to  a  copper  wire  be  blown  out,  and  dipped  into 
a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  while  the  wick  remains  red-liot,  it  instantly  rekindles  with 
a  slight  explosion,  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy.     If  soon  withdrawn  and  biowD 
out,  it  may  be  revived  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
experiment  be  repeated   several  times  in  the  same  gas.  ""■  °^' 

Lighted  tinder  bums  with  flame  in  oxygen,  and  red-hot 
charcoal  with  brilliant  scintillations.  Burning  sulphur  in- 
troduced into  this  gas  in  a  little  hemispherical  cup  of  iron-plat« 
with  a  wire  attecued  to  it,  bums  with  an  azure  blue  flame  of 
considerable  intensity.  Phosphorus  introduced  into  oxygen 
in  the  same  manner,  bums  with  a  dazzling  light  of  the 
greatest  splendour,  particularly  after  the  phosphorus  boils 
and  rises  through  the  gas  in  vapour.  Indeed,  all  bodies 
which  bum  in  air,  bum  with  increased  vivacity  in  oxygen 
gaa.  Even  iron  wire  may  be  burned  in  this  gas.  For  this 
purpose  thin  harpsichord  wire  should  be  coiled  about  a 
cylindrical  rod  into  a  spiral  form.  The  rod  being  withdr'iwn, 
a  piece  of  thread  must  be  twisted  about  one  end  of  the  wire, 
and  dipped  into  melted  sulphur ;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is 
to  be  faxed  into  a  cork,  so  that  the  spiral  may  hang  vertically 
Th*'  lulfhured  end  is  then  to  be  lighted,  and  the  wire  suspended  m  a  jar  of 
oxygen,  open  at  the  bottom,  such  ns  that  represented  in  fig  97,  page  225,  supported 

'  Annales  de  Cliimie,  &c.,  1S45,  3e.  ser.  t  liv.  p.  211.  Tlie  mean  of  three  weighmgs 
preTiousI}  made  by  MM.  Dumas  tind  Boussingault,  was  1105'T  (ibid  t  Tin  p  ^Vl)  Baron 
Wrede  found  1105  2.  At  a,  mucli  ooj-lier  period  T.  de  S&ussure  obtained  Regnnult  s  number, 
1105'6.  These  coincidences  in  the  results  of  independent  observers  appear  to  prove  that  a 
close  approximation  has  been  made  to  tbe  true  density  of  this  gus  on  important  datura. 
The  earlier  determination  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Berzeliua  was  1102  6  (ibid.  1820,  2e  ser  t 
XT.  p.  H86).  According  to  M.  Regnault,  the  weight  of  1000  cubic  centimetera  {1  liter)  of 
oxygen  gas,  at  S2°  F.,  barometer  29'S2  inches  (760  millimeters),  la  1  4298  gramme.  Hence, 
1000  c.  0.  being  equal  to  61-028  English  e.  inches,  and  1  gramme  to  1 5 '4440  EngHsh  grains, 
luO  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  at  the  speoiSed  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  36-1390  grains. 
Calculating  with  Regnault's  coefficient  for  the  expansion  of  air  (page  40),  1  volume  of  oiy- 
Ken  will  become  10&701  volume,  at  60°,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  Bill  weigh  84- 1808 
l,Tains  at  tbat  temperature. 
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upon  an  earthenware  plate.  The  wire  is  kindled  by  the  sulphur,  and  burns  with 
an  inlenso  white  light,  throwing  out  a  number  of  sparks,  or  occasionally  allowing  a, 
globule  of  fused  oxide  to  fall ;  while  the  wire  itself  continues  to  fuse  and  bum  till 
it  is  entirely  consumed,  or  the  oxygen  is  eshausted.  The  experiment  forma  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  in  cheoiistrr.  The  globules  of  fused  oxide  aro  of  so 
elevated  a,  temperature,  that  they  remain  red-hot  for  sorao  time  under  the  surface 
of  water,  and  fuse  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  stoneware  plate  upon  which 
they  fall. 

[A  portion  of  cast  iron  placed  upon  ignited  charcoal  and  subjected  to  a  stream 
of  oxygen,  soon  melts  and  burns  brilliantly,  throwing  off  showers  of  bright  sparks 
on  all  sides.  —  R.  B.] 

Oxygen  gas  is  respirahle,  and  indeed  is  constantly  taken  into  the  lunga  from  the 
atmosphere  in  ordinary  respiration.  When  a  portion  of  dark  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  is  agitated  with  this  gas,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  fine  vermilion  red.  The  same 
change  occurs  in  the  blood  of  living  animals,  during  respiration,  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  gas,  which  i^  required  to  maintain  the  animal  heat.  A  smalt  animal, 
also,  such  as  a  mouse  or  bird,  lives  four  or  five  rimes  longer  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen 
than  it  will  in  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  But  the  continued  respiration  of  this  gas  in  a 
state  of  purity  is  injurious  to  animal  life.  A  rabbit  is  found  to  breathe  it  without 
inconvenience  for  some  time,  but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  the  circulation 
and  respiration  are  much  quickened,  and  a  state  of  great  excitement  of  the  general 
Bvstem  supervenes;  this  is  by  and  by  followed  by  debility,  and  death  occurs  in  from 
ejs  to  tea  hours.  The  blood  is  f  d  t  b  h*  1  ly  fl  'd  "  th  "ns  as  well  as  the 
arteries,  and,  according  to  Brough         h    h  to  o^gly  after  the 

breathing  has  ceased. 

Oxygen  may  be  made  to  un      w  h  h       h         n  n      s    pt  fluorine,  and 

forms  oxides,  while  the  process  g  w  h    syj,  n      te  m  d      idaiion.     With 

the  same  element  oxygen  often  u  n         ra    p    p        n    f  rming  a  series  of 

oxides,  which  are  then  distingi  h  d  f  m  ach  h  by  h  d  ff  nt  prefixes  ena- 
merated  nnder  Chemical  iiomenclalure  (page  lOG).  Many  of  its  compounds  are 
acids,  particularly  those  which  contain  more  than  one  equivalent  of  osygen  to  one 
of  the  other  element,  and  compounds  of  this  nature  are  those  which  it  most  readily 
forms  with  the  non-metallic  elements :  such  as  carbonic  acid  with  carbon,  sulphurous 
acid  with  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid  with  phosphorus.  But  oxygen  unites  in  prefer- 
ence with  single  equivalents  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  class  of  elements, 
and  forms  bodies  which  are  alkaline  or  have  the  character  of  bases:  such  as  potassa, 
lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  &c.  A  certain  number  of  its  compounds  are 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  are  therefore  called  neutral  bodies :  such  as  tho  oxide 
of  hydrogen  or  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  greater  number  of 
these  neutral  oxides  are  also  protoxides. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  a  classification  of  the  elements  oxygen  does  not 
stand  alone,  but  forms  one  of  a  small  natural  family  along  with  sulphur,  selenium, 
and  tellurium.  These  elements  also  form  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  classes  of  com- 
pounds, with  the  same  bodies  aa  oxygen  does,  of  which  the  sulphur  compounds  are 
well  known,  and  always  exhibit  a  well-marked  analogy  to  the  corresponding  oxides. 
Oxygen-acids  unite  with  oxygen  bases,  and  form  neutral  salts:  so  do  sulphur-acids 
with  sulphur-bases,  selenium-aeids  with  selenium-bases,  and  tellurium-acids  with 
tellurium-bases. 

The  combinations  of  oxygen,  like  those  of  all  other  bodies,  are  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  heat.  This  result,  which  is  often  overlooked  in  other  combinations,  in 
which  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  uniting  and  the  properties  of  their  compound 
receive  most  attention,  assumes  an  unusual  degree  of  importance  in  the  combinations 
of  osygen.  The  economical  applications  of  the  light  and  heat  evolved  in  these  com- 
binations are  of  the  highest  consequence  and  value,  and  oxidation  alone,  of  all  che- 
mical actions,  is  practised,  not  for  the  value  of  the  products  which  it  affords,  and 
indeed  without  reference  to  them,  but  for  the  Bake  of  the  incidental  phenomena 
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attending  it.  Of  the  ctemical  eombi nations,  too,  wLicL  we  habitually  witness,  those 
of  OKjgen  are  infinitely  the  most  frequent,  which  arises  from  its  constant  presence 
and  interference  aa  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  when  a  body  combines 
with  oxygen,  it  is  said  to  be  burned;  and  instead  of  undergoing  osidation  it  is  said 
to  suffer  comhtustion ;  and  a  body  which  can  combine  with  osygen  and  emit  heat  13 
termed  a  comhustihle.  Osygen,  in  which  the  body  burns,  is  then  said  to  support 
combustion,  and  called  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

The  heat  evolved  in  combustion  is  definite,  and  can  he  measured.  With  this 
view  it  is  employed  to  melt  ice,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  from  32°  to  212°, 
or  to  convert  water  info  ateam,  and  its  quantity  is  estimated  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  produces  these  effects.  The  heat  from  the  oxidation  of  a  comhusfiblo  body  is  thus 
found  to  bo  as  constant  as  any  other  of  its  properties.  Despretz  obtained,  by  such 
experiments,  the  results  contained  in  the  following  table  :  — 

HEAT   FROM   COMBUSTION. 

1  pound  of  pure  charcoal heats  from  32"  to  £12",  78  pounds  of  water. 

—  charcoal  from  wood —  75  — 

—  baked  wood —  36  — 

—  wood  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water  —                    27  — 
_  bituminous  coal —                      60  — 

—  turf. —  25  to  30  -_ 

—  alcohol _  67-5  — 

—  oliva  oil,  wai,  &o —  90  lo  95  — 

—  ether —  80  _ 

—  hjdrogon —  236-4  — 

The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  consumed,  for  the  greater  the  weight  of  osygen  with  which  a  pound  of  any 
combustible  unites,  the  more  heat  is  produced.  The  following  results  indicate  that 
lie  heat  depends  cielusivcly  upoa  the  oxygen  consumed,  four  different  combustibles 
in  consuming  a  pound  of  oxygen  affording  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat :  — 


1  pound  of  osvgen  witli  hydrogen  heats  from  32'^  to  212°,  2d}  pounds  of  water. 

—  "           wilh  charcoal  —                      20                  — 

—  with  alcohol  —                    28                — 

—  with  ether  —                    28J              — 

The  quantity  of  combustible  consumed  in  these  espcriments  varied  considerably, 
but  the  osygen  being  the  same,  the  heat  evolved  was  nearly  the  sam  1  B  t 
when  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  converted  phosphorus  into  ph  ph  ad 
exactly  twice  as  much  heat  was  evolved,  according  to  Dcspreta  a  n  the  f  m 
esperiments.  The  superior  vivacity  of  the  combustion  of  these  i  nd  th  bod  s  n 
pure  oxygen,  compared  with  air,  depends  entirely  upon  the  rapid  ty  t  th  p 
and  the  larger  quantity  of  combustible  oxidated  in  a  given  tim  A.  dl 
burns  with  more  light  and  heat  in  oxygen  than  in  air,  but  it  con  um  s  p  p  u 
ally  faster.     [Sie  Supplement,  p.  751.] 

Oxidation  is  often  a  very  slow  process,  and  imperceptible  in  ita  p  g  ss  —  as  ii 
the  rusting  of  iron  and  tarnishing  of  lead  exposed  to  the  atmo  pi  Th    1     t 

being  then  evolved  in  a  gradual  manner  is  instantly  dissipated,  and  n  un  u 

lates.  But  when  the  oxide  formed  is  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  change  effected  is 
in  no  way  altered  by  its  slowness.  Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a  state 
of  ignition  into  oxygen  gas,  and  lead,  in  the  form  of  the  lead  pyrophorus,  which 
contains  that  metal  in  a  high  state  of  division,  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  hums 
in  the  air;  circumstances  then  favouring  the  rapid  progress  of  oxidation. 

Oxidation  may  also  go  on  with  a  degree  of  rapiditj-  sufficient  to  occasion  a  senabio 
evolution  of  heat,  but  without  flame  and  open  combustion.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  spirituous  liquors  in  becoming  acetio  acid,  and  by  many  other  organic 
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Bubstances,  is  always  attended  with  the  production  of  heat.  The  smouldering  coin* 
bustioB  of  iron  pyrites  and  some  otter  nietalhc  ores  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  same  nature.  Most  hodies  which  hurn  with  flame  also  admit  of  heing 
oxidated  at  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  and  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  low  com- 
buslion.  Thus,  tallow  thrown  upon  an  iron  plate  not  visibly  red-hot,  mclta  and 
undergoes  oxidation,  diffusing  a  pale  lambent  flame  visible  only  in  the  dark  (Dr.  0. 
J.  B.  Williams).  If  the  tallow  be  heated  in  a  little  cup  with  a  wire  attached,  till 
it  boils  and  catches  fire,  and  the  flame  then  bo  blown  out,  the  hot  talJow  will  still 
continue  in  a  state  of  low  combustion,  of  which  the  flame  maj^  not  he  visible,  but 
which  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  renewal  of  the  high  corabuatiouj  if  the  cup  is  imme- 
diately introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas.  A  candle  newly  blown  out  is  sometimes 
rekindled  in  oxygen,  although  no  point  of  the  wick  remains  visibly  red,  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  this  low  combustion.  When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire,  or  a  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  is  first  heated  to  redness,  and  then  held  over  a  vessel  containing 
ether  or  hot  alcohol,  the  vapours  of  these  substances,  mised  with  the  air,  oxidate 
upon  tb  h  t  m  t  11  urfaco,  and  may  sustain  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  for  a  long 
time,  wi  h  ut  th  urrenoe  of  combustion  with  flame.  The  product,  however,  of 
the  I  w      mb    t   n    f  these  bodies  is  peculiar,  aa  is  obvious  from  its  pungent 

Cot  his  n  ti  a  — The  affinity  for  oxygen  of  all  ordinary  combustibles  is 
greatly  p  m  t  d  by  heating  them,  and  is  indeed  rarely  developed  at  all  except  at  a 
high  t  mp  ratur  Hence,  to  defermiue  the  commencement  of  combuslinn,  it  is 
commonly  necessary  that  the  combustible  be  heated  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  inflame  the  combustible  is  in  general  greatly  inferior  to 
what  is  evolved  during  the  progress  of  the  combustion,  so  that  a  combustible,  once 
inflamed,  maintains  itself  sufficiently  hot  to  contjnuo  burning  till  it  is  entirely  con- 
sumed. Here  the  diflcrence  may  be  observed  between  combustion  and  simple  igni- 
tion. A  brick  healfid  till  it  be  red-hot  in  a  furnace,  and  taken  out,  exhibits  ignition, 
but  has  no  means  within  itself  of  sustaining  a  high  temperature,  and  soon  loses  the 
heat  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  fire,  and  on  coding  is  found  unchanged. 

The  oxidable  constituents  of  wood,  coal,  oils,  tallow,  wax,  and  all  the  ordinary 
combustibles,  are  the  same,  namely,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  in  combining  with 
oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature,  always  produce  carbonic  acJd  and  water;  volatile 
bodies,  which  disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial  column  that  rises  from  the  burn- 
ing body.  The  constant  removal  of  the  product  of  oxidation,  thus  effected  by  its 
volatility,  greatly  favours  the  progress  of  combustion  in  such  bodies,  by  permitting 
the  free  access  of  air  to  the  unconsomed  combustible.  The  influence  of  air  in  com- 
bustion is  obvious  from  the  facility  with  which  a  fire  is  checked  or  extinguished 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  lessened  or  withheld,  and,  on  the  contrary,  revived  and 
animated  when  the  supply  of  air  is  increased  by  blowing  up  the  fire.  For  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  being  consumed  in  combining  with  the  combustible,  a  constant 
renewal  of  it  is  necessary.  Hence,  if  a  lighted  taper,  fioalcd  by  a  cork  upon  water, 
be  covered  with  a  bell  jar  having  an  opening  at  top,  such  as  that  in  which  the  iron- 
wire  was  burned,  the  taper  will  bum  for  a  short  time  without  change,  then  more  and 
more  feebly,  in  proportion  aa  the  oxygen  is  exhausted,  and  at  last  will  expire.  The 
air  remaining  in  the  jar  is  no  longer  suitable  to  support  combustion,  and  a  second 
lighted  taper  introduced  into  it  by  the  opening  at  top  is  immediately  extinguished. 

In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever  of  ponderable  matter  occurs;  nothing  is  annihi- 
lated. The  matter  formed  may  always  be  collected  without  difficulty,  and  is  found 
to  have  exactly  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  and  combustible  together  which  have  dis- 
appeared. The  most  simple  illustrations  of  this  iact  are  obtained  in  the  combustion 
of  those  bodies  which  afford  a  solid  product.  Thus  when  two  grains  of  phosphorua 
are  kindled  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  they  are  found  converted  after 
combustion  into  a  quantity  of  white  powder  (phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs  4^ 
grains,  or  the  phosphorus  acciuires  2j  grains;  at  the  same  time  7J  cubic  inches 
of  oxygen  disappear,  which  weigh  exactly  2i  grains.     In  the  same  way,  when  iron- 
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wire  is  burned  in  osygen,  tlie  weight  of  solid  oxide  produced  is  found  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  wire  originally  employed  added  to  that  of  the  oxygen  gas  ivliitli  has 
disappeared.  But  the  oxidation  of  menairy  affords  a  more  complete  illustration  of 
what  occurs  in  combustion.  Exposed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  for  a  considorablo 
time  in  a  vessel  filled  with  osygen,  that  metal  is  converted  into  red  scales  of  oxide, 
possessing  the  additional  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared. 
But  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  so  produced  be  then  put  into  a  small  retort,  and  recon- 
verted by  a  red  heat  into  oxygen  and  fluid  mercury,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  emitted 
is  found  to  bo  tho  same  as  had  combined  with  the  mercury  in  the  first  part  of  the 
operation;  thus  proving  that  oxygen  is  really  present  in  the  oxidized  body. 

The  evolution  of  heat,  which  is  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  combustion,  still 
remains  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  loss  of  ktent  heat  by  tho 
combustible  and  oxygen,  when,  from  the  condition  of  gas  or  liquid,  one  or  both 
become  solid  after  combustion ;  to  a  reduction  of  capacity  for  heat,  the  specific  heat 
of  the  product  being  supposed  to  be  less  than 
that  of  the  bodies  burned ;  and  to  a  discharge  '^'°- 1*"*- 

of  the  electricities  belon^ng  to  the  difl'ercnt 
bodies,  oocnrring  in  the  act  of  combination. 
But  the  first  two  hypotheses  are  manifestly 
insufficient,  and  the  last  is  purely  speculative. 
The  evolution  of  heat  during  intense  chemical 
combination,  such  as  oxidation,  may  be  received 
n  ultimate  fact ;  but  if  we  choose 
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upon  the  flame  of  a  spint-lamp,  pro- 
duces a  blow-pipe  flame  of  great  inten- 
sity, adequate  to  fuse  platinum.  Or, 
if  coal-gas  be  conducted  to  the  oxygen 
.  jet  (fig-  101),  and  the  gases  kindled 
as  they  issue  together,  a  flame  is  pro- 
duced of  equally  high  temperature. 
Where  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
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requirecl,  as  ia  tbis  application  of  it,  tLe  gas  may  be  obbuned  by  heating  oxide  of 
manganese  io  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron  supported  over  a  furnace,  lite  the  retort  for 
coal  gas.  The  calcined  oxide  does  not  regain  ite  oxygen  when  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  was  once  supposed,  but  would  stil!  be  of  some  value  in  the  preparation 
of  chlorine. 

Ozone.  —  When  electric  sparks  are  taken  through  perfectly  dry  oxygen,  a  small 
portion  of  the  gas  acquires  new  properties,  acoordiag  to  A.  de  la  Eive,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Berzclius  to  pass  into  aa  allatropic  condition,  in  which  it  is  named  ozone 
from  the  peculiar  odour  it  possesses,  and  which  is  somewhat  metallic  in  character. 
The  oxygen  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  the  voltameter  (page  221) 
has  the  same  odour.  But  the  most  ready  mode  of  producing  it  is  to  place  a  few 
sticks  of  phosphorus  ia  a  quart  bottle  containing  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
While  the  sticks  of  phosphorus  undergo  the  low  combustion  and  are  luminous,  pro- 
dueiug  fumes  of  phosphorus  acid  and  absorbing  much  oxygen,  they  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  ozone  in  the  air  of  the  bottle  in  a  manner  not  at  present  understood. 

This  substance  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  air  impregnated 
with  it  acts  very  much  as  if  a  trace  of  chlorine  gas  were  present,  which  ozone  appears 
to  resemble.  In  ozonized  air,  paper  impregnated  with  a  solutioa  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium immediately  becomes  brown  from  the  liberation  of  iodine;  also  paper  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  soou  becomes  brown  or  black,  from  the 
formation  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  same  air  made  to  stream  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  yellow-ferrooyanide  of  potassium  converts  it  into  the  red  ferricyanide. 
Ozone  appears  to  be  a  gas  not  sensibly  dissolved  by  water.  It  is  destroyed  by  a 
heat  of  140°,  by  contact  with  defiant  gas,  and  such  other  hydrocarbons  as  combine 
with  chlorine,  by  phosphorus,  or  reduced  silver.  In  the  latter  ease  nothing  appears 
except  oxide  of  silver.  It  passes,  I  find,  through  dry  and  porous  stoneware,  and  is 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  merely  an  electrical  grouping  of  gaseous  molecules.  Pro- 
fessor Schonbein,  who  named  this  substance,  and  has  made  it  the  object  of  many 
investigations,  considers  it  to  be  a  volatile  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  [^See  Supplt- 
ment,  p.  759.] 


SECTION  II. 


Equivalent  1,  as  the  basis  of  the  ITydrogen  Scale,  or  125  (oxi/gen^lQQ);  symbol 
H;  density  G9-26  (air  1000);  combining  measure  \~~\    |  (two  volumes). 

Hydrogen  gas,  which  was  long  confounded  with  other  inflammable  airs,  was  first 
correctly  described  by  Cavendish,  in  1766.  It  does  not  exist  uncombined  in  nature; 
at  least  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain  any  appreciable  proportion  of  hydrogen. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  enters  into  nearly  every  organic  sub- 
stance. Its  name  is  derived  from  vSap,  water,  and  -/tmaa,  I  give  rise  to,  and  refers 
to  its  fonning  water  when  oxidated. 

Preparation.  — This  element,  although  resembling  oxygen  in  being  a  gas,  appears 
to  be  more  analogous  to  a  metal  in  its  relations  to  other  elements.  By  heating  oxide 
of  mercury,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  mercury;  and  several  other  metallic 
oxides,  such  as  those  of  silver  and  gold,  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  decomposition. 
But  some  others  are  deprived  of  only  a  portion  of  their  oxygen  by  the  most  intense 
heat,  such  as  binoxide  of  manganese;  and  many,  such  as  the  protoxide  of  lead,  are 
not  decomposed  at  all  by  simple  calcination.  By  igniting  the  latter  oxide,  however, 
mixed  with  charcoal,  its  oxygen  goes  off  in  combination  with  carbon,  as  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  lead  is  left.  The  oxide  of  hydrogen  or  water  is  similarly  affected. 
Potassium  and  sodium  brought  into  contact  with  it,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
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combine  witli  its  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  the  oxides,  potassa  and  soda:  and 
hydrogen  is  consequently  liberated 

Iron  and  many  other  metils  decompose  witer,  and  become  oxides,  at  a  red  beat, 
^'^'^ci'i^^'^"'^^"  ^'^  '^  wmetimes  proeurod  by  transmitting  steam  through  an  iron 
tube  filled  with  iron  turnings,  placed  across  a  foiaace  and  heated  red-hot  (fig.  102). 


^kS 


The  vapour  is  obtained  by  b^qlin^  water  in  the  small  retort  a,  and  tie  gas  pro- 
duced by  its  decomposition  collected  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  pneumatic  trough. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  hate  a  flaik  6  betwLLn  the  iron  tube  and  the  trough,  to  pre- 
vent an  accident  from  the  water  of  the  trough  finding  access  to  th  d  h  t  tub  n 
the  event  of  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  a. 

Some  other  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  decomposed  more  ex  ly  tl  n  w  t  by 
iron  and  zinc.  The  chloride  of  hydrogen  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  d  mp  d  by 
these  metals,  and  evolves  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperatur  f  th  ai  But 
this  gas  is  more  generally  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc  n  mt     d    f 

vitriol  or  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  e  ght  t  m  t  bulk 
of  water.  The  hydrogen  is  then  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  proportion 
of  water  intimately  united  with  the  acid,  as  illustrated  ia  the  following  diagram, 
rinc  being  used,  and  the  quantities  expressed : — 

Before  deoompoBitiou.  After  decompoaition. 

49  oil  of  vitriol,  or  f  Hydrogea  1     — - — —  1     Hydrogen. 

sulphate    of  <  Oxygen 8      >. 

water  (_  Sulphuric  acid    40     ..^v 

32.52  zinc  Zinc 32.52—^80.52   Sulphate    of 

' oxide  of  zinc. 

81.52  81.52  81,52 

Or  by  symbols  : — 

HO+SO3  and  Zn=ZnO  +  SOa  and  H. 

The  Einc  dissolves  in  the  acid  with  efiervescence,  from  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  products  after  decomposition,  mentioned  in  the  last 
column,  hydrogen  and  sulphate  of  oside  of  zinc,  are  simikr  to  those  before  decom- 
position, in  the  first  column,  zinc  and  sulphate  of  water;  and  that  the  change  oc- 
curring is  simply  the  substitution  of  zinc  for  hydrogen  in  the  sulphate  of  wafer. 
The  large  quantity  of  water  used  with  the  acid  is  useful  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  formed. 

_  Zinc  is  generally  preferred  to  iron,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  and  is  pre- 
viously granulated,  by  being  fused  in  a  stone-ware  crucible,  and  poured  into  water; 
if  sheet  zinc  be  used,  which  is  better,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  common  glass 
retort  may  be  used  in  the  experiment,  or  a  gas-bottle,  such  as  the  half-pound  phial 
(see  fig.  103),  with  a  cork  having  two  perforations  fitted  with  ^lass  tubes,  one  of 
which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  is  terminated  esternally  by  a  funnel 
for  introducing  the  acid,  whilst  the  other  is  the  exit  tube,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
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escapes.  With  an  ounce  or  two  of  zinc  in  it,  tht 
bottle  is  two-thirda  filled  with  water,  and  the  undi- 
luted acid  added  from  time  to  time  by  the  funnel, 
so  as  to  sustain  a  continued  effervescence.  No  gas 
escapes  by  the  funnel  tube,  as  its  extremity  within 
the  bottle  is  always  covered  by  the  fluid.  To  pro- 
duce large  quantities,  a  half-gallon  stone-ware  jar 
maybe  mounted  aa  a  gas-bottle,  with  a  flesible  me- 
tallic pipe  fitted  to  the  cork  as  flie  exit  tube.  This 
gas  may  be  collected,  like  oxygen,  either  in  jars 
oyer  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  in  the  gas-bolder. 
The  first  jar  or  two  filled  will  contain  the  air  of  the 
gas-bottle,  and  therefore  must  not  be  considered  as 
ptire  hydrogen.  One  ounce  of  zinc  is  found  to 
cause  the  evolution  of  615  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 

_  Properties. — Hydrogen   gas   thus  prepared  is 

not  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  may  bo  removed  by  agitating 
the  gas  with  lime-water  or  caustic  alkali.  It  has  also  a  particular  odour,  which 
IS  not  es'*enlial  to  hydrogen,  as  the  gas  evolved  from  the  amalgam  of  sodium, 
acted  on  ly  pure  water  without  acid,  is  perfectly  inodorous.  Aa  oily  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  appears  to  be  tie  cause  of  this  odour,  may  be  separated 
in  a  scasible  quantity  from  the  gas  prepared  by  iron,  by  transmitting  it  through 
alcohol.  Of  the  pure  gas,  water  does  not  dissolve  more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk.     Hydrogen  baa  never  been  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times  lighter  than 
oxygen,  aud  14.4  times  lighter  than  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  only  2.14 
grains.  Soap-bubbles  blown  with  this  gas  ascend  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  used, 
aa  is  well  known,  to  inflate  balloons,  which  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made  and  tiie  hydrogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  A  light  bag  is  prepared  for  making  this  experiment  in  the 
chamber,  by  distending  the  lining  membrane  of  the  crop  of  the  turkey,  which  may 
weigh  35  or  36  grains,  and  when  filled  with  hydrogen,  about  5  grains  more,  or  41 
grains ;  the  same  bulk  of  air,  however,  would  weigh  50  or  51  grains ;  so  that  the 
little  balloon  when  filled  with  hydrogen  has  a  buoyant  power  of  9  or  10  grains- 
Larger  bags  are  prepared  for  the  same  purpose,  of  gold-beaters'  skin.  Sounds  pro- 
duced in  this  gas  were  found  by  Leslie  to  be  extremely  feeble;  much  more  feeble, 
indeed,  than  its  rarity  compared  with  air  could  account  for.  Hydrogen  may  be 
taken  into  the  lungs  without  inconvenience,  when  mixed  with  &  large  quantity  of 
air,  being  in  no  way  deleterious;  but  it  docs  not,  like  oxygen,  support  respiration, 
and  therefore  an  animal  placed  in  pure  hydrogen  soon  dies  of  suffocation.  A  lighted 
taper  is  oxtiaguished  in  the  same  gas. 

Hydrogen  is  eminently  combustible,  and  bums  when  kindled  in  the  air  with  a 
yellow  flame  of  littlo  intensity,  which  moistens  a  dry  glass  jar  held  over  it ;  the  gas 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  burning,  and  producing  water.  If  before 
being  kindled  the  gas  is  first  mixed  with  enough  of  air  to  bum  it  completely,  or 
vrith  between  two  and  three  times  ita  volume,  and  then  kindled,  the  combustion  of 
thewh  1  hydr      nis'n  t  ntan        a  datt  nd  Iw'th   xpl    '  a     Wth  p  n 

nstead    firhxp        n       nuhn  np  ywhnhgaaare 

mx      abppotin  w        um       f  hyd    g  n  to    n      f    xyg  a  wh   h     o 

hppq  f         mbnnTb         nbu      n       n       hu    p    pig     d 

huham  fhgawbnbfhm  g  Te 

E  und  n       h  d     nati  a  n  d  by  h       n  n  wh   h  ph 

c       s  f   m   h    sudden  danfgas         m  nh  f        mwhhs 

prodigiously  expanded  from  the  heat  evolved  m  its  formation. 
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A  musical  note  may  be  produced  by  means  of  these  detonatlona, 
when  they  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly.  If  hydro- 
gen bo  generated  in  a  gas-bottio  (fig.  104),  and  kindled  as  it 
escapes  from  an  upright  glass  jet  having  a  small  aperture,  the  gas 
Villi  be  found  to  burn  tranquilly;  but  on  holding  an  open  gkss 
tube  of  about  two  feet  in  length  over  the  jet,  like  a  chimney,  the 
flame  will  be  elongated  and  become  flickering.  A  sucGession  of 
little  detonations  is  produced,  from  the  gas  being  carried  up  and 
mising  with  the  air  of  the  tube,  which  follow  each  olher  so 
c[uickly  as  to  produce  a  continuous  sound  or  musical  note. 

Several  circumstances  affect  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  which  are  important.  These  gases  may  be  mixed  together 
in  a  ^lass  vessel,  and  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  withoul. 
combming.  But  combination  is  instantly  determined  by  flame,  by 
pasMug  the  electric  spark  through  the  mixture,  or  even  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  a  glass  rod,  not  more  than  just  visibly  red-hol. 
Hydrogen,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  more  easily  inflammable  gases. 
If  the  mixed  gases  be  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  a  qaandty  of  pulverized 
glass,  or  any  sharp  powder,  they  begin  t»  unite  in  contact  wich  (ie  foreign  body 
in  a  gradual  manner  without  explosion,  at  a  temperature  noi  exceeding  660°. 
The  presence  of  metals  disposes  them  to  unite  at  a  stiil  lower  temperature ; 
and  of  the  metals,  those  which  have  no  disposition  of  themselves  to  oxidate,  such 
as  gold  and  platinum,  occasion  this  slow  combustion  at  tiie  lowest  temperature. 
In  1824,  Dobereiner  made  the  remarkable  discovery  thab  newly  prepared  spongy 
platinum  has  an  action  upon  hydrogen  mixed  with  oxygen,  independently  of  its 
temperature,  and  quickly  becomes  red-hot  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  thrown 
upon  it  in  air,  combination  of  the  gases  being  effected  by  their  contact  with  the 
metal.  In  consequence  of  this  ignition  of  the  piatinnm  the  hydrogen  itself  is  soon 
inflamed,  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.  An  instrument  depending  npon  this  action  of 
platinum  has  been  constructed  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light.  Afterwards, 
Mr.  Faraday  observed,  that  the  divided  stale  of  the  platinum,  although  favourable, 
is  not  essential  to  this  action;  and  that  a  plate  of  that  metal,  if  its  surface  be  scru- 
pulously clean,  will  cause  a  combination  of  the  gases,  accompanied  with  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  spongy  platinum.  This  action  of  platinum  is  manifested  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  in  an  explosive  mixture 


largely  diluted  with  air  or  hydrogen, 
little  pipc-cIay,  and  dried,  when  intro- 
duced into  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen will  he  found  to  cause  a  gradual 
and  silent  combination  of  the  gases,  in 
whatever  proportions  they  are  mingled, 
which  will  not  cease  till  one  of  them  is 
completely  exhausted.  The  theory  of  this 
effect  of  platinum  is  very  obscure.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  of  actions  depending 
upon  surface,  not  confined  to  that  metal, 
and  by  which  other  combustible  vapor- 
ous bodies  are  affected  besides  hydrogen. 
The  flame  of  hydrogen,  although  so 
slightly  luminous,  is  intensely  hot;  few 
combinations  producing  so  high  a  tem- 
perature as  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen. In  the  oxi-hydrogen  biow-pipe, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  arc  brought 
by  tubes  o  and  k  (fig.  105),  from  dif- 
ferent  gas-holders,    and    allowed    to 


!  into  pellets  with  a 
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mix  immediately  before  they  escape  by  the  same  orifice,  at  which  they  are  iDflamcd. 
This  is  most  safely  effected  by  fixing  a  jet  for  the  osygen  within  the  jet  of  hydrogen 
(fig.  106),  BO  that  the  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen 


FiQ.  lOT. 


— a  constniition  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Maugham,  [first  made  and  u 
Hare.  — R  B  ]  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  coal-gas  instead  of  hydrogen  by  Mr. 
Dauiell.  (Pbi!  Mag  3d  ser ,  toI,  ii.  p.  57,)  Each  of  the  gases  may  be  more  con- 
veniently contained  m  a  separate  air-tight  bag  of  Macintosh  cloth  capable  of  holding 
from  4  to  6  cubic  foot  of  gas,  and  provided  wjfl.  press-boards.  These  require  to  be 
loaded  with  two  or  three  561bs.,  when  in  use,  to  send  out  the  gas  with  sufficient 
pressare.  At  this  flame  the  most 
refractory  substances,  such  as  pi[>e- 
clay,  silica  and  platinum,  are  fused 
with  iacility,  and  the  latter  even 
dissipated  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
The  flame  itself,  owing  to  the  ab- 
Bence  of  solid  matter,  is  Bcarcely 
luminous,  but  any  of  the  less  fua- 
ble  earths,  upon  which  it  is  thrown, 
I  mass  of  quiok-limBj  for  instance 
i  (a,  fig.  105) — is  heated  most  in- 
tensely, and  difiuscs  a  light,  which, 
for  whiteness  and  brilliancy,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun.  With  the  requi- 
site supply  of  the  gases,  this  light  may  be  sustained  for  hours,  care  being  taken  to 
move  the  mass  of  lime  slowly  before  the  flame,  so  that  the  same  surface  may  not  bo 
long  acted  upon;  for  the  high  irradiating  power  of  the  lime  is  soon  impaired,  it  ia 
supposed  from  a  slight  agglutination  of  ila  particles  occasioned  by  the  heat.  Thia 
light,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  was  found  lo  be  visible,  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  thrown,  at  a  distance  of  69  miles,  in  one  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  when  using  it  as  a  signal  light.  The  heating  effects  are  even 
more  intense  when  the  gases  ore  forced  into  a  common  receptacle,  and  allowed  lo 
escape  from  under  pressure,  but  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  the  flame  passing  back 
through  the  exit  tube  and  exploding  the  mixed  gases;  an  accident  which  would 
expose  the  operator  to  the  greatest  danger.  Mr.  Hemming's  apparatus,  however, 
may  be  used  without  the  least  apprehension.  A  common  bladder  is  used  to  hold 
the  mixture,  and  the  gas  before  reaching  the  jet,  at  which  it  is  burned,  is  made  to 
pass  through  his  safety  tube.  This  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  about  six  inchcB 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  filled  with  fine  brass  wire  of  the  same 
length,  which  is  tightly  wedged  by  forcibly  inserting  a  pointed  rod  of  metal  into  the 
centre  of  the  bundle.  The  conducting  power  of  the  metallic  channels  through 
which  the  gas  has  then  to  pass  is  so  great  as  completely  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
flame.  A  similar  safety  tube  of  smaller  size  is  interposed  at  b,  in  fig.  105,  of  the 
first  arrangement. 

Hydrogen  is  capable  of  forming  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  namely,  water, 
which  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

The  most  important  of  the  present  applications  of  hydrogen  gas  is  in  the  oxi- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  has  been  superseded,  as  a  material  for  inflating  balloons, 
by  coal  gas,  the  balloon  being  proportionally  enlarged  to  compensate  for  the  less 
buoyancy  of  fie  latter  gas.     [&e  Supplement,  p.  762.] 
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■with  great  care  by  Berzelms  and  Dulong,  Their  method  was  to  transmit  dry  hydro- 
gen gaa  over  a  known  weight  of  the  black  osidc  of  copper,  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  by  a  lamp.  The  gaa  was  afterwards  conveyed  through  another 
weighed  tube  containing  the  hygrometric  salt,  chloride  of  calcium.  The  hydrogen 
gas  in  passing  oyer  the  oside  of  copper,  combines  with  its  oxygen  and  forma  water, 
which  is  carried  forward  by  the  excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  absorbed  in  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube.  The  weight  of  this  water  being  ascertained,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  it  contains  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  loss  which  the  oside  of  copper 
has  sustained :  tiie  difference  is  the  hydrogen. 

The  apparatus  for  such  an  esperiment  ia  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram 
(fig-  108).     The  oside  of  copper  to  be  redaced  is  contained  in  F,  a  small  flask  of 


hard  glass,  haring  two  openings,  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  This  flask  communi- 
cates with  another,  (J,  intended  to  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  wat«r  produced  in 
the  experiment,  which  is  followed  by  a  bent  tube  H,  containing  fragments  of  pumice 
soaked  tn  oil  of  vitriol,  intended  to  receive  the  last  portiona.  The  hydrogen  gas  for 
this  purpoae  must  bo  very  pure,  and  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  evolved  slowly  from  a 
gas-bottfe  A,  and  passes  through  a  second  bottle  B,  and  the  bent  tube  C,  both  con- 
toning  a  concentrated  aolution  of  caustic  potassa;  and  afterwards  the  bent  tube  D, 
containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  pumice :  and  lastly  through  the  bent 
tube  F,  containing  oil  of  vitriol  in  pumice,  proceeding  thence  entirely  purified  into 
r,  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen  gas  escaping  by/.     Numerous  most  careful  experi- 
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ments,  lately  executed  in  this  manner  by  M.  Dumas,  prove  that  water  consiata 
exactly  by  weight  of — 


Oxygon  ..... 
Hydrogen  .. 


10000 


The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  therefore  combined  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  8 
to  1,  as  appears  by  the  proportions  of  the  last  column.  This  experiment  serves  not 
only  to  determine  rigorously  the  composition  of  water,  but  it  o£Fcrs  also  the  beat 
metbod  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  such  metallic  oxides  as  are  de-oxidized 
by  hydrogen. 

Properties.  —  When  cooled  down  to  32°,  water  freezes,  if  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
but  may  retain  the  liquid  condition  at  a  lower  temperature,  if  at  rest  ([page  60);  the 
ice,  however,  into  which  it  is  converted  cannot  be  heated  above  32°  without  melting, 
lee  is  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  0'916 ;  and  one  of  the  forms 
(fig.  109)  of  its  crystal  is  a  rhomboid,  very  nearly  resembling  Iceland  spar. 


Water  is  elastic  and  compressible,  yielding,  according  to  Oersted,  53  niillionths 
of  its  bulk  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  lilre  air,  in  proportion  to  the 
compressing  force  for  different  pressures.  The  peculiarities  of  its  expansion  by  heat, 
while  liquid,  have  already  been  fully  described  (page  38).  Under  a  barometric 
pressure  of  30  inches,  it  boils  at  212°,  but  evaporates  at  all  inferior  temperatures. 
Its  boiling  point  is  elevated  by  the  solution  of  salla  in  it,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  from  these  solutions  is  not  constantly  212°,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  that 
of  the  last  strata  of  liquid  through  which  the  steam  has  passed.  When  mixed  with 
wr,  the  vapour  of  water  has  a  tendency  to  condense,  it  is  said,  in  vesicles,  which 
intjose  air;  forming  ia  this  condition  the  masses  of  clouds,  which  remain  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  from  the  lightness  of  the  vesicles,  the  substance  of  mists  and  fogs, 
and  "  vapour"  generally,  in  its  popular  meaning.  The  vesicles  may  be  observed  by 
a  lens  of  an  inch  in  foeal  length,  over  the  daA  surfitce  of  hot  tea  or  coffee,  mixed 
with  an  occasional  solid  drop  which  contrasts  with  them.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Saussure,  made  upon  the  mists  of  high  mountains,  these  vesicles  generally 
vary  in  size  from  the  14500th  to  the  l-2780th  of  an  inch,  but  are  occasionally 
observed  as  large  as  a  pea.  They  are  generally  condensed  by  their  collision  into 
solid  drops,  and  fall  as  rain;  but  their  precipitation  in  that  form  is  much  retarded 
in  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  Prof.  J. 
Forbes  and  several  other  eminent  meteorologists  disbelieve  entirely  the  existence  of 
vesicular  vapour. 

It  was  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Grove  that  the  vapour  of  water  is  decomposed  to 
a  small  but  sensible  extent  by  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  and  resolved  into 
its  constituent  gases.  If  a  small  ball  of  platinum,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  with  a 
wire  attached  to  it,  be  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  oxi-hydrogen  blow-pipe  to  bright 
whiteness,  and  till  it  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  fusion,  and  then  plunged  into  hot 
water,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  rise  with  the  steam,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.     Only  a  small  portion  of  the  steam,  not  amounting  to  even 
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one-thoosandth  part  of  tLe  whole  produced  (it  is  supposed)  suffers  d t.^ „, 

The  occurrence  of  a  decomposition  in  sucli  circumstances,  which  is  unquestionable, 
appears  singular,  seeing  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  certainly  combine  at  the  same, 
or  even  a  higher,  temperature  in  the  flame  of  the  hlow-pipe,  which  is  employed  to 
heat  the  platinum  ball.  The  combustion  in  the  hlow-pipe  may,  iiideed,  be  incom- 
plete,  but  this  is  unlikely,  for  I  find  that  when  the  mt?ed  gases  are  exploded  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  combusfion  is  so  complete  that  certainly  not  one  part  in  four  thousand, 
if  any  portion  whatever,  escapes  combustion.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  decom- 
position of  the  steam  by  ignited  platinum  is  not  an  exhibition  of  the  deoxidizing 
action  of  light  rather  than  the  effect  of  heat ;  the  blow-pipe  flame  itself  being  scarcely 
visible,  while  the  decomposing  platinum,  although  necessarily  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, is  highly  incandescent. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62°,  Bar.  30  inches,  weighs  in  air  252.458  grains.  The 
imperial  gallon  has  been  defined  to  contain  10  pounds  aToirdupois  (70,000  grains) 
of  distilled  water  at  that  temperature  and  pressure.  Its  capacity  is  therefore  277.19 
cubic  inches.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  60°  is  1,  being  the  unit  to  which  the 
densities  of  all  other  liquids  and  solids  are  conveniently  referred;  it  is  815  times 
heavier  than  air  at  that  temperature. 

In  its  chemical  relations  wafer  is  eminently  a  neutral  body,  Ifa  range  of  affinity 
in  exceedingly  extensive,  water  forming  definite  compounds,  to  all  of  which  the  name 
hydrate  is  applied,  with  both  acids  and  alkalies,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts, 
and  indeed  with  most  bodies  containing  oxygen.  It  is  also  the  most  general  of  all 
solvents.,  GJay-Lussac  has  obsen'ed  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  is  uniformly  attended 
with  the  production  of  cold,  whether  the  salt  be  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  and  that, 
op  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  a  definite  hydrate  is  always  attended  with  heat;  a 
eircumstauee  which  indicates  an  essential  difference  between  solution  and  chemical 
combination  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  t.  Ixx.  p.  407).  Even  the  dilution  of  strong 
solutions  of  some  salts,  such  as  those  of  ammonia,  occasions  a  fall  of  temperature. 
5rhe  solvent  power  of  water  for  most  bodies  increases  with  its  temperature.  Thus 
at  57°  water  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  at  92°  one-half,  at  131°  an 
equal  weight,  and  at  212°  twice  its  weight  of  that  salt.  Solutions  of  such  salts,  satu- 
-afed  at  a  high  temperature,  deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  But  the  crjstalliBation  of 
some  saturated  solutions  is  often  suspended  for  a  time,  ia  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
afterwards  determined  by  slight  causes.  Thus,  if  two  pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  soda  be  dissolved  in  one  pound  of  water,  witJi  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  solu- 
tion be  filtered  while  hot  through  paper,  to  remove  foreign  solid  particles,  and  then 
set  aside  in  a  glass  matrass,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  its  surface,  it  may  become 
perfectiy  cold  without  crystjjlization  occurring.  Violent  agitation  even  may  not 
cause  it  to  crystallize.  But  when  any  solid  body,  such  as  the  point  of  a  glass  rod, 
or  a  grain  of  salt,  is  introduced  info  the  solution,  crystals  immediately  begin  to  form 
about  the  solid  nucleus,  and  shoot  out  in  all  directions  through  the  liquid.  The 
solubility  of  many  salts  of  soda  and  lime  does  not  increase  with  the  temperature, 
like  chat  of  other  salts. 

Water  is  also  capable  of  dissolving  a  certain  qnantity  of  air  and  other  gases,  which 
may  again  be  expelled  from  it  by  boiling  the  water,  or  by  placing  it  in  vacuo.  Rain- 
water generally  afibrda  2i  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  air,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  ia  so  high  as  32  per  cent.,  and  in  water  from  freshly  melted  snow  34.8 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  observations  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt,  while  the 
oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  does  not  exceed  21  percent.  Boussinganlt  finds  that  the 
quantity  of  air  retained  by  water,  at  an  altitude  of  6  or  8000  feet,  is  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  usual  proportion.  Hence  it  is  that  fishes  cannot  live  in  Alpine  lakes, 
the  air  contained  in  the  water  not  being  in  adequate  quantity  for  their  respiration 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  absorbability  of  difi'ereiit  gases  by  water  deprived 
of  all  its  air  by  ebullition :  — 
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100  cubic  inches  of  water  at  60°  and  30  Bar.,,  absorb  of 

D  Hi  ton.  Henry.  Sausgore. 

Hjdro3ulpburio  acid 100  C.  I.  106  253 

c/rbonic  acid 100  100  106 

Nitrons  oxide 100  77.6  76 

defiant  gas .-. 12.5  U  15.5 

Oxygen.r. 3.7  3.55  6  5 

Carbonic  oxide 1.56  2.01  6.2 

Nitrogen 1-56  1.47  4-2 

Hydrogen 1-64  1.53  4.6 

The  results  of  Saussure  ate  probably  nearest  the  truth  for  bydrosulptiuric  acid  and 
nitrous  oxide,  but  for  the  other  gases  those  of  Dalton  (Manchester  Memoirs,  2d  ser. 
p.  287)  and  Henry  {Phil.  Trans.  1843,  pp.  29,  274)  are  most  to  be  depended  on.* 

Uses.  —  Rain  receiTcd  after  it  has  continued  to  fall  for  some  time  may  be  taken 
as  pure  water,  excepting  for  the  air  it  contains.  But  after  once  touching  the  soil, 
it  becomes  impregnated  with  -various  earthy  and  organic  matters,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  completely  purified  by  distillation.  A  copper  still  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  provided  with  a  copper  or  block-tin  worm,  which  is  not  used  for  the  distil 
lation  of  spirits,  as  traces  of  alcohol  remaining  in  the  worm  and  becoming  acetic  acid, 
cause  the  formation  of  acetate  of  copper,  which  would  be  washed  out  and  contami- 
nate the  distilled  water.  The  use  of  white  lead  cement  about  the  joinings  of  tho 
wonn  is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  the  oxide  of  lead  is  readily  dissolved  by  distilled 
waf«r.  The  first  portions  of  the  distilled  water  should  be  rejected,  as  they  often 
contain  ammonia,  and  the  distillation  should  ncrt  be  carried  to  dryness. 

Water  employed  for  economical  purposes  is  generally  submitted  to  a  more  simple 
process,  that  of  filtration,  by  which  it  is  rendered  clear  and  transparent  by  the 
removal  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  it.  Such  foreign  matter  may  often  bo 
removed  in  a  considerable  degree  by  subsidence,  on  jybich  account  it  is  desirable  that 
the  water  should  stand  at  rest  for  a  time,  before  being  filtered.  The  filtration  of 
liquids  generally  is  effected,  on  the  smdl  scale,  by  allowing  them  to  flow  through 
unsized  or  filter  paper,  and  that  of  water,  on  the  large  scale,  by  passing  it  through 
beds  of  sand.  The  sand  preferred  for  that  purpose  is  not  fine,  but  gravelly,  and 
crushed  cinders  or  furnace  clinkers  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Its  function,  as  that 
also  of  the  paper  in  the  chemist's  filter,  is  to  act  as  a  support  for  the  finer  particles 
of  mud  or  precipitate  which  are  first  deposited  on  its  surface,  and  form  the  bed  that 
really  filters  the  water.  When  the  mud  accumulates  so  as  to  impede  the  action  of 
tho  sand  filter,  the  sur&ee  of  the  sand  is  scraped,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  it  removed. 
Fig.  110  is  a  section  of  the  water-filter,  as  it  is  usually  constructed  for  public 

Fia.  110. 


•  [See  Supplemeitt,  p.  T63.] 
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works  in  Lancashire.  An  excavation  of  about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  of  sufficient 
esfent,  is  lined  to  a,  considerable  thickness  with  well  puddled  clay,  to  make  it  water- 
tight. Upon  the  clay  floor  is  laid  first  a  stratum  of  large  stones,  then  a  stratum  of 
smaller  stones,  and,  finally,  a  bed  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  L  L.  To  allow  the  air 
to  escape  from  the  lower  beds,  small  upright  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  E  and  0,  are 
inserted  in  these  beds,  and  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  W  W.  The  filtered 
water  enters,  from  tho  lowest  bed,  into  a  large  open  iron  cylinder  A,  the  loner  part 
of  which  is  perforated  for  that  purpose.  The  filtered  water  stands  at  the  same  height 
in  the  gauge  tube  D  as  in  A;  this  height  is  observed  by  means  of  a  float  balanced 
by  a  weight  which  (raverses  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches  at  D. 

_  Upward  filtration  through  a  bed  of  sand  is  sometimes  practised,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  that  the  filter  cannot  be  cleaned  in  the  manaer  indicated.  Filtering 
under  high  pressure,  and  with  great  rapidity,  has  been  practised  in  a  very  compact 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  bos,  not  above  three  feet  square,  filled  with  sand.  This 
filter,  which  becomes  speedily  choked  with  the  mud  it  detains,  is  cleansed  by  sud- 
denly reversing  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  passing  through  the  bos,  which 
occasions  a  shock  that  has  tho  effect  of  loosening  the  sand,  and  allowing  the  water 
to  bring  away  the  mud.  The  action  of  such  a  filter,  erected  at  the  H6toI-Dieu  of 
Paris,  was  favourably  reported  on  by  M.  Arago  { Anual.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys,  t.  kv. 

Matter  actually  dissolved  in  water  is  not  affected  by  filtration.  No  repetition  of 
the  process  would  withdraw  the  salt  from  sea-water  and  make  it  fresh.  Hence  the 
impregnation  of  peaty  matter,  which  river  water  generally  contains,  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  summer,  when  the  water  la  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  not 
removed  by  filtering.  Animal  charcoal  is  the  proper  substance  for  discolouring 
liquids,  as  it  withdraws  organic  colouring  matter,  even  when  in  a  state  of  solution. 

In  the  process  of  clarifying  liquors  by  dissolving  in  them  tho  white  of  egg  and 
Other  albuminous  fluids,  the  temperature  is  raised  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
which  thus  forms  a  delicate  net-work  throughout  the  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  thrown 
up  as  scum  in  tho  boiling,  carrying  all  the  foreign  matter  suspended  in  the  liquid 
alon^  with  it. 

Gelatine,  isinglass,  or  other  "finings,"  added  to  wine  in  a  turbid  slate,  produce 
a  precipitate  with  its  tannin,  which  ean'ios  down  all  suspended  matter;  and  on 
the  settling  of  this  precipitate,  or  its  separation  by  filtering,  the  wine  is  found 
transparent. 

The  most  usual  earthy  impurities  in  water,  occasioning  its  hardness,  are  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  are 
precipitated  on  boiling  the  water,  and  occasion  an  earthy  incrustation  of  the  boiler. 

So  far  as  this  precipitation  is  due  (o  carbonate  of  lime  it  may  be  avoided  by 
adding  hydroehloi-ate  of  ammonia  to  the  water,  by  which  the  lime  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  calcium  and  becomes  soluble.  Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  may 
be  also  softened  by  the  addition  of  lime-water,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Clark. 
Thames  water  requires  for  this  purpose  the  addition  of  about  one-fourteenth  of  its 
bulk  of  lime-water.     This  action  of  lime-wafer  will  he  explained  under  carbonic  acid. 

When  waters  contain  iron,  they  are  termed  chalybeate :  this  metal  is  most  fre- 
quently in  the  state  of  carbonate  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  rarely  in  a  proper  > 
tion  esoeeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of  water.  The  sulp/turous  waters,  which  are 
recognised  by  their  peculiar  odour  and  by  blackening  silver  and  salts  of  lead,  con- 
tain hydrosulphurio  acid  in  a  proport  on  not  exceeding  the  usual  proportion  of  air 
in  spring  water,  and  generally  no  oxygen  Saline  waters  for  the  moat  part  contain 
various  salts  of  lime  and  magnes  a  an  1  generally  common  salt.  Their  density  ja 
always  considerably  higher  than  thit  of  pure  water.  Sea-waler  contains  3  J  per 
cent,  of  saline  matter,  and  has  a  den  ty  1  0  4.  Its  composition  is  interesting,  as 
the  sea  comes  to  be  the  grand  depos  tory  of  all  the  soluble  matter  of  the  globe.  A 
minute  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Engl  sh  Cliannel,  executed  by  Mr.  Schweitzer, 
J8  subjoined :  — 
16 
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Sea-trater  of  the  Eaglish  Channel.  Gmina. 


Water 


964.74372 

Chloride  ofsodiumV.'.'.".' ^"Allil 

Chloride  of  potassium t'lTZt 

Chloride  of  magnesium 3.66658 

Bromide  of  magnesium oonri^o 

Sulphate  of  magnesia fH^J. 

Sulphate  of  lime l'J0662 

Carbonate  of  lime "■''■'^"^ 

1000.0000 
In  addition  to  those  eonstitnents,  distinct  traces  of  iodine  and  of  ammonia  were 
detected  (Phil.  Mag.  3d  ser.  vol.  xv.  p.  58).  According  to  Professor  Forchammer, 
the  whole  quantity  of  saline  matfer  in  water  from  different  parts  of  tiie  Atlantic 
varied  from  35.7  parta  (German  sea)  to  ^6.6  parts  (tropics)  in  1000  parts  of  the 
watfir.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  salts  in  the  water  of  different  seas  varied  very 
Jittle  (Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1846,  p.  90). 

BINOXIDE   OF   UYDEOOEN. 

Equivalent,  17,  or  212.5  on  Oxygen  Scale;  formula  H  +  20  or  HO.. 

The  secoad  compound  of  hydrogen  and  osygen  is  a  liquid,  contMniag  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  water,  and  is  a  body  possessed  of  very  extraordmary  properties. 
It  was  discovered  by  Thenard,  in  1818,  who  prepared  it  by  a  long  and  intricate 
■process.  ,     ,  ,         ,  ., 

Preparation.— Tho  formation  of  the  binoside  of  hydrogen  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  corresponding  binoside  of  barium.  The  latter  is  obtained  by  calcinmg 
pure  nitrate  of  baryta  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  porcelain  retort,  and  afterwards 
exposing  the  earth  baryta  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  is  left,  in  a  porcelain  tube 
heated  to  redness,  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  which  the  protoxide  rapidly  absorbs, 
becoming  binoside.  Treated  with  a  little  water,  the  binoxide  of  barium  slakes  and 
falls  to  powder,  forming  a  hydrate,  of  which  the  formula  is  EaOi  +  HO.  Dilate 
acids  have  a  peculiar  action  upon  this  hydrate,  which  will  be  easily  understood,  if 
the  binoxide  of  barium  is  represented  as  the  protoxide  united  with  an  additional 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  or  as  BaO  +  0.  They  combine  with  the  protoxide  of  barium, 
forming  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  second  equivalent  of  oxygen,  instead  of  being  libe- 
rated in  consequence,  unites  with  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  the  HO  of  the  preceding 
formula  giving  rise  to  HO  +  0  or  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  which  dissolves  in  the 
water.  Although  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  abandon  the  systematic  name  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  for  this  compound,  "till  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  properties  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  its  mode  of  preparation,  are  more  favourable  to  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  combination  of  wattr  with  oxygen,  or  oxygenated  water,  as  it  was  first 
named  by  its  discoverer,  than  a  direct  combination  of  its  elements.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Thenard  to  dissolve  the  bmoxide  of  barium  in  hydrochloric  acid  consi- 
derably diluted  with  water,  and  to  remove  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms 
aa  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  again  free  in  the  liquor,  is 
saturated  a  second  time  with  binoxide  of  barium,  and  precipitated ;  and  after  several 
repetitions  of  these  two  operations,  the  hydrochloric  acid  itself  ia  removed  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  last  salt  by  solid 
baryta.  Such  ia  an  outline  of  the  process,  but  its  success  requires  attention  to  a 
number  of  minute  precautions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Traits  de  Chemie  of 
the  author  quoted  (vol.  i.  p.  479,  6th  ed.)  The  weak  solution  of  binoxide  of 
hydrogen,  which  this  process  affords,  may  be  concentrated  by  placing  it  with  a.  vessel 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  until  the  solution  attains 
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a  density  of  1.452,  when  the  hlaoxido  itself  begins  to  rise  in  vapour  without  change. 
It  then  contains  475  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

M.  Pelouze  abridges  this  process  considerably  by  employing  hydro-flaoric  acid  or 
fluosilicie  acid,  in  place  of  hjdrochlorie  acid,  to  decompose  the  binoxide  of  barium. 
By  this  operation,  the  baryta  separates  at  ocee  with  the  acid,  id  the  state  of  the  in- 
soluble fluoride  of  barium,  and  nothing  remains  ia  eolation  but  the  binoside  of 
hydrogen.  After  thus  decomposing  several  portions  of  binoside  of  barium  succes- 
sively in  the  same  liquor,  the  fluoride  of  barium  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  binoside  of  hydrogen,  which  js  still  dilute,  be  concentrated  by  moans  of  the 
air-pump. 

Properties. — Binoside  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  liquid  resembling  water,  but 
less  volatile,  having  a  metallic  taste,  and  instantly  bleaching  litmus  and  other  or- 
ganic colottring  matters.  It  is  decomposed  with  extreme  focility,  effervescing  from 
escape  of  oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  59°,  and  when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  greater 
heat,  such  as  212°,  actually  exploding  from  the  rapid  evolution  of  that  gas.  It  is 
rendered  more  permanent  by  dilution  with  water,  and  still  more  so  by  the  addition 
of  the  stronger  acids,  while  alkalies  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  decomposilioE  of  this  body  are  the  most  curious 
^ts  in  its  history.  Many  puro  metals  and  metallic  oxides  occasion  its  instantaneous 
resolution  into  water  and  oxygen  gas,  by  simple  contact,  without  undergoing  any 
change  themselves,  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  catalysis  (page  186) ;  and  this 
decomposition  may  esoite  an  intense  temperature,  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  expe- 
riment is  made  sometimes  'becoming  red  hot.  Some  protoxides  absorb  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  evolved,  and  are  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation, 
but  most  of  them  do  ngt ;  and  certain  .oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold, 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  their  own  oxygen  going  off  along  with  that  of  the 
binoxide  of  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  w  these  metallic  oxides  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  heat  evolved,  for  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  the  binoside  of  hydrogen,  although  the  decomposition  is  not  then  attended  with 
a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature.  The  metallic  oxides  which  are  decomposed  in 
this  remarkable  manner  are  originally  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  other  com- 
pounds, and  not  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements,  which,  in  fact,  exhibit  little 
affinity  for  each  other.  In  this  general  character  they  agree  with  binoxide  of  hydro- 
gen itself. 

Uses. — The  binoside  of  hydrogen  is  a  substance  which  it  is  esoecdingly  desirable 
to  possess,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  ia  bleaching,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  a 
powerful  oxidating  agent.  But  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  the  process  for  pre- 
paring this  compound  have  hitherto  prevented  any  application  of  it  in  the  arts,  or 
even  its  occasional  use  as  a  chemical  re-agent. 


SECTION   III. 


Synonyme,  azote.     Equie.li,  or  175  (O=10Q);  $gmiol  N;  denSilj/  971.Z7 ; 

I>r.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  examined  the  air  which  remains  after  the  respira- 
tion of  an  animal,  and  found  that  afl«r  being  washed  with  lime-water,  which  removes 
carbonic  acid,  it  was  incapable  of  sapporting  either  eombuslion  or  respiration.  He 
concluded  that  it  was  a  peculiar  gas.  Lavoisier  afterwards  discovered  that  this  gas 
exists  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  forming  indeed  4-5ths  of  that  mixture,  and  gave 
it  the  name  azote,  (from  a,  privative,  and  fui?,  life),  from  its  inability  to  support  re- 
spiration. It  was  afterwards  named  nitrogen  by  Chaptal,  because  it  is  an  element 
of  nitric  acid.     Besides  existing  in  air,  nitrogen  forms  a  constituent  of  most  animal 
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and  of  many  vegetable  substances.    Ip  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  elementa,  nitro- 
gen appears  to  have  its  place  between  oxygen  and  phoaphorua  (page  147). 

PrepareUion.* — Nitiogen  is  generally  procured  by  allowing  a  combustible  body  to 
combine  witb  tbe  oxygen  of  a  certMn  quantity  of  air  confined 
Fio.  111.  ia  a  vessel.     For  tbat  purpose  a  little  metallic  or  porcelain 

cup  may  be  floated,  by  meaQs  of  a  cork,  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
water-trough.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  then  introduced 
into  the  cup,  or  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it, 
and  being  kindled,  a  tall  bell  jar  is  held  over  the  cup,  with 
its  lip  in  the  water.  The  combustion  soon  terminates,  and 
the  water  of  the  trough  rises  in  the  jar.  Alcohol  does  not 
consume  the  oxygen  entirely,  a  small  portion  of  it  still  re- 
maining mingled  with  the  nitrogen ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  produced  by  its  combustion.  But 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  exhausta  the  oxygen  com- 
pletely, and  leaves  nitrogen  unmixed  with  any  otber  gas. 
Nitrogen  may  be  likewise  conveniently  obtained  by  con- 
ducting chlorine  gas  into  diluted  ammonia.  For  delicate  purposes  of  research  this 
gas  ia  best  prepared  by  carrying  air  through  a  tube  filled  with  reduced  metallic 
copper  in  a  pulverulent  form,  and  heated  to  redness,  by  which  the  oxygen  is  en- 
tirely absorbed. 

Properties.  — Nitrogen  gas  ia  tasteless  and  inodorous;  has  never  been  liquefied, 
and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen.  It  is  a  little  lighter  than  air,  (specific 
gravity  .9714),  which  possesses  the  mean  density  of  79.1  volumes  of  nitrogen  and 
20.9  volumes  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  singularly  iaort  substance,  and  does  not 
unite  directly  with  any  other  single  element,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  or  of  a  high  temperature,  unless,  perhaps,  oxygen  and  carbon.  A 
burning  taper  is  instantly  eztinguisbed  in  this  gas,  and  an  animal  soon  dies  ia  it, 
not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  from  the  privation  of  oxygen,  whict  ia  required 
in  the  respiration  of  animals.  Nitrogen  appears  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen,  thereby  repressing  to  a  certain  degree  the  activity 
of  combustion  and  other  oxidating  processes.  Of  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  of 
plants,  there  b  no  evidence.  When  heated  with  oxygen,  nitrogen  does  not  bum 
like  hydrogen,  nor  undergo  oxidalion.  But  nitrogen  may  be  made  to  unite  with 
oxygen  by  transmitting  several  hundred  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  these 
gases  in  a  tube,  with  water  or  an  alkali  present,  and  nitric  acid  is  produced.  The 
water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  or  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  in  oxygen,  has  often  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  due  to  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid.  But  when  the  hydrogen  ia  mixed  with  air  in  excess,  so  as  to  prevent  great 
elevation  of  temperature  during  the  combustion,  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  docs 
not  take  place  (Kolbe).  Nitric  acid  is  also  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  a  variety 
of  compounds  containing  nitrogen.  Ammonia  mixed  with  air,  on  passing  over 
spongy  platinum  at  a  temperature  of  about  572°,  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen 
it  contains  ia  completely  converted  into  nitric  acid,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  Cyanogen  and  air,  under  similar  circumstances,  occasion  the  formation 
of  nitric  and  carbonic  acids.  (Kuhlman,  Phil.  Mag.  3d  aer.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  157). 
Nitric  acid  is  also  largely  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  matters  during 
putrefaction  in  air,  when  aa  alkali  or  lime  is  present,  as  in  the  natural  nitre  soils 
and  artificial  nitre  beds. 

A  suspicion  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound  body,  but  it  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it,  and  the  evidence  of  its  elementary  character 
is  equally  good  with  that  of  most  other  bodies  reputed  simple.  Before  considering 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  we  may  notice  the  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  is  regarded  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  these  gases. 

•  ISit  Supplmeal,  p.  765.] 
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According  to  the  new  and  most  careful  determination  of  the  weight  of  air  by  M. 
Kegoault,  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  deprived  of  aqneous  vapour  and  the 
STDBll  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  usually  contmns,  weigh  30.82926  grains,  at  60" 
and  30  Ear.  Its  density  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  is  estimated  at  "1000, 
and  18  conveniently  assumed  aa  the  standard  of  ooraparisoQ  for  the  densities  of 
gaseous  bodies,  as  water  is  for  solids  and  liquids.  Hence,  at  62°,  air  is  810  times 
lighter  than  water,  and  11,000  times  lighter  than  mercury.  The  bulk  of  air  varies 
with  its  temperature  and  the  pressure  affecting  it,  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
other  gases  (pages  40  and  81).' 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  generally  esti- 
mated 83  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches  in  height,  which 
is  about  15  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  surface,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
water  of  nearly  34  feet  in  height.  The  oaygen  alone  is  equal  to  a  column  of  7.8 
feet  of  water  over  the  whole  earth's  surface,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  that  element,  and  how  small  the  effect  must  be  of  the 
oxidating  processes  observed  at  the  earth's  surface  in  diminishing  it.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere were  of  uniform  density,  its  height,  as  inferred  from  the  barometer,  would 
be  11,000  times  30  inches,  or  5.208  miles,  but  the  density  of  dr  being  proportional 
to  the  pressure  upon  it,  diminishes  with  its  elevation,  the  superior  strata  beingalwaya 
more  rare  and  expanded  than  the  inferior  strata  upon  which  they  press. 

DENSITY  OS  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Height  flboye  the  soa  in  miles.  Volume 

0  1 

2  705  2 

6  41  4 

8115  S 

10  82  IG 

13  424  32 

18  23  G4 

At  a  height  of  2.705  miles  (11,556  feet)  tlie  atmosphere  is  of  half  density,  by 
calcuktioD,  or  one  volume  is  espandod  into  2,  and  tiie  barometer  wonid  stand  at  15 
inches ;  the  density  is  again  halved  for  every  2.7  miles  additional  elevation.  From 
calculations  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to 


1 1.  Wkiohi  of  1  Litre  o 
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t  0=>  C,  Bar. 
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Nitrogeu 
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Hydrogen 
Carbonic  Aoid 
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1  JifilbT 
1  42<)m)2 

0  081^78 

1  ■177414 

n    Wkiget  01 100  CcBic  Inches  of  &4>ies 
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29 

92  inches. 

it  32»  F 
In  Grains. 

..  82.58684  .. 

.  31.66020  ., 

..  86.18896  . 

.    2.16216  . 

.  50.03856  .. 

At  60°  ¥. 
la  Gruna. 

CarbonioAoid 

47.33972 

Hera  the  French  litre  is  taken  at  61.028  English  cubic  inches ;  the  gramme  at  15.4440 
groins ;  and  the  volume  of  air  and  the  other  gases,  at  60°,  1.05701,  theic  yolume  at  82" 
being  1,     (Regnault,  CompL  EcniJ.  t  20,  p.  975). 
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extend,  in  a  state  of  sensible  density,  to  a  height  of  nearly  45  miles.  It  is  certainly 
limited,  probably  from  the  expansibility  of  the  aerial  panicles  having  a  natural  limit 
(page  81).  Tbe  atmospheric  pressure  also  varies  at  the  same  place,  from  the  effect 
of  winds  and  other  causes,  which  are  not  fnlly  understood.  Hence  the  use  of  tho 
barometer  as  a  weather  glass;  for  wet  and  stormy  weather  is  generally  preceded  fey 
a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  fair  and  calm  weather  by  its  rise. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmasphere  is  greatest  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  has  been 
observed  to  diminish  one  degree  for  every  352  feet  of  ascent,  in  the  lower  strata. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  progressive  diminution  is  less  rapid  at  great  disfancea 
from  the  earth.  But  at  a  certain  height,  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
attained  even  in  the  wannest  climates;  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  which  rise  21,000 
feet,  being  perpetually  covered  with  snow  under  tie  equator.  The  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  has  been  fixed  at  15,207  feet  at  0°  latitude,  descends  progres- 
sively in  higher  latitudes,  being  3,818  feet  at  60°,  and  only  1,016  feet  at  75°.  The 
decrease  of  temperature  with  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  is  ascribed  to  two  causes. 
1.  To  the  property  which  air  has  of  becoming  cold  by  expansion,  which  arises  from 
an  increase  of  its  latent  heat  with  rarefaction.  The  actual  temperature  of  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  the  atmosphere  is  indeed  believed  to  be  that  due  to  their  dilatation, 
supposing  that  they  had  all  the  same  ori^nal  temperature  and  density  as  the  lowest 
stratum.  2.  To  the  oireumataiice  that  the  atmosphere  derives  its  heat  principally 
from  contact  with  the  earth's  surface.  The  sun's  rays  appear  to  suffer  little  absorp- 
tion in  pacing  through  the  atmosphere;  but  there  are  somo  observations  on  the 
force  of  solar  radiation  which  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  that  circumstance.  A 
thermometer  of  which  the  bulb  is  blackened,  rises  a  certain  number  of  degrees  above 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  the  rise  is  decidedly  greater 
on  high  mountains  than  near  the  levei  of  the  sea,  and  in  temperate,  or  even  arctic 
climates,  which  '  m    k  hi      h         '  h'      h  '         I    '        question  how 


solar  radiation  le  h  m        fD  ogical  E 

2d  edit.) 

The  blue  co  B  e  to  light  tliat 

has  suffered  po  fl    te  li       h    white  light  of 

clouds.     The  a  p         m  p  to  absorb  the 

red  and  yellow  ra  fl  Ah   ghts,  the  blue 

colour  of  the  sky  was  observed  by  Theodore  de  faaussure  to  become  deeper  and 
deeper,  being  mixed  with  black,  owing  to  the  absence  of  white  reflecting  vapour  or 
clouds.  The  red  and  golden  tints  of  clouds  appear  to  be  connected  with  a  remark- 
able property  of  steam  observed  by  Professor  J.  Forbes.  A  light  seen  at  night 
through  steam  issuing  into  the  atmosphere  from  under  a  pressure  of  from  5  to  30 
pounds  on  the  inch,  is  found  to  appear  of  a  deep  orange  red  colour,  exactly  as  if 
observed  through  a  bottle  containing  nitrous  acid  vapour.  The  steam,  when  it  pos- 
sesses this  colour,  is  mixed  with  air,  and  on  the  verge  of  condensation;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  golden  hues  of  sunset  depend  upon  a  large  proportion  of  vapour  in 
the  air,  and  are  indeed  a  popular  prognostic  of  rain  (Phil.  Mag.  3d  ser.  vol.  xiv,  pp. 
121,  425,  and  vol.  xv.  pp.  25,  419.) 

fVinds.  —  The  movement  of  masses  of  air,  or  wind,  is  always  produced  by  ine- 
quality of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surfece, 
or  in  different  regions  of  the  atmosphere  of  equal  elevation.  The  primary  move- 
ment is  always  an  ascending  euirent,  the  heated  and  expanded  air  over  some  spot 
rising  in  a  vertical  column.  Dense  and  colder  air  flows  towards  that  point,  pro- 
ducing the  horizontal  current  which  is  remarked  by  an  observer  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Some  winds  are  of  a  very  limited  range,  and  depend  upon  local  circum- 
stances; such  are  the  sea  and  land  breeze  experienced  upon  the  coasts  of  tropical 
countries.  From  its  low  conducting  power,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  more  quickly 
heated  than  the  sea,  so  that  soon  after  sunrise  the  expanded  air  over  the  former 
begins  to  ascend,  and  is  replaced  by  colder  air  from  the  sea,  forming  the  sea-breeze. 
But  after  sunset,  the  earth's  heat,  being  less  in  quantity,  is  more  quickly  dissipated 
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by  radiation  than  that  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  oTer  the  land  beoomos  dense  and  flowa 
outwards,  displacing  the  air  over  the  sea,  and  prodacing  the  knd-hreeze.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  iiiferior  currents  must  be  attended  by  a  superior  current  in  na 
opposite  direction,  or  that  the  air  in  these  winds  is  carried  in  a  perpendicular  vortex 
of  no  great  extent,  of  which  the  motion  is  reversed  twice  every  twenty-four  hours. 
A  grand  movement  of  a  similar  nature  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
high  temperature  of  the  equatorial  compared  with  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe; 
the  air  over  the  former  constantly  ascending,  and  having  ita  place  supplied  by  hori- 
zontal cturenta  from  the  latter,  within  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere.  Ilence, 
if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the  wind  would  constantly  blow  at  its  surface,  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  the  earth,  accompanied  by  its  atmosphere,  makes  a  diurnal  revolution 
upon  its  axis,  in  which  any  point  on  ita  surface  is  always  passing  to  a  point  in  space 
previously  to  the  east  of  it,  and  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  ita  circle  of  latitude 
on  the  globe ;  a  velocity  which  is  consequently  nothing  at  the  poles,  and  attains  ita 
maximum  at  the  equator.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  lower  current  or  polar 
stream,  in  tending  to  the  equator,  is  constantly  passing  over  parallels  of  latitude 
which  have  a.  greater  degree  of  velocity  of  rotation  to  the  east,  than  the  stream  itself, 
which  comes  thus  to  be  felt  as  a  resisfauce  from  the  east;  and  instead  of  appearing 
as  a  wind  directly  from  the  north,  as  it  really  is,  this  stream  appears  as  a  wind  from 
the  east,  with  a  certain  northerly  declination,  which  diminishes  as  the  stream 
approaches  the  equator,  where  it  flows  directly  from  the  east,  constitnting  the  great 
trade-wind  which  constantly  blows  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  from  east 
to  west  within  the  tropics.  Pur  keen  east  winds  in  spring  have  a  low  temperature, 
which  attests  their  arclio  origin.  The  upper  or  equatorial  current  has  its  course 
deflected  by  similar  causes;  starting  from  the  equator  it  has  a  greater  projectile 
force  to  the  east  than  the  parallels  of  latitude  over  which  it  has  to  pass,  and  retaining 
this  motion  towards  the  cast  it  appears,  as  it  passes  over  them,  a  west  wind  or  wind 
from  the  west.  The  upper  current,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  trade- 
wind  bciow,  was  actually  experienced  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  tic  summit 
of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  and  has  been  indicated  at  various  times  by  the  transport 
of  volcanic  ashes  by  its  means. 

These  currents,  instead  of  flowing  in  a  uniform  manner  over  and  under  each  other, 
a.ppear  often  lo  descend,  and  to  flow  side  by  side,  giving  rise  to  hot  and  cold  seasons 
in  their  difierent  courses,  and  the  great  variability  of  climate  of  the  temperate  zone. 
On  the  great  oceans,  within  the  temperate  zone,  westerly  winds  prevail  greatly  over 
easterly,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  bo  the  upper  cuiTent  descending  to  the 
snriace  of  the  earth.  These  westerly  winds  temper  the  climate  of  the  western  sea- 
board both  of  Europe  and  America,  which  is  much  milder  than  the  climate  of  their 
eastern  coasts. 

The  nature  of  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  hurricanes  has  lately  received 
considerable  elucidation.  It  appears  that  they  move  in  circles,  and  are  great  hori- 
zontal vortiecs,  which  are  probably  produced  by  currents  of  air  meeting  obliquely, 
like  the  little  eddies  or  whirlwinds  formed  at  the  corner  of  streets.  The  whole 
Yortes  also  travels,  but  its  movement  of  translation  is  slow  compared  with  ita  velocity 
of  rotation  (Colonel  Keid  on  the  Law  of  Storms ;  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Espy). 

Some  hurricanes  in  the  United  States  have  a  path  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  width,  but  extending  for  many  miles.  An  interesting  theory  of  the  origin  of 
these,  and  many  other  local  winds,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  favourably 
reported  upon  by  M.  Babinet,  to  the  French  Institute.  When  a  column  of  air, 
saturated  with  vapour  at  a  high  temperature,  ascends  in  the  atmosphere,  it  expands 
by  the  removal  of  pressure  and  becomes  colder,  as  happens  with  dry  air  of  the  same 
temperature.  But  on  being  cooled  to  a  certain  point  of  temperature  by  ita  ascent, 
vapour  condenses  in  the  former,  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the  column  makes  it 
specifically  lighter  and  more  buoyant.  The  ascent  of  damp  air  has  thus  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  itself,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  most  powerful  upward  aspiration,  as  is 
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stown  by  calculation,  quite  adequate  to  prostrate  fi 
effects  observed ;  tbe  whole  fuune!  being  carried  ov 
more  general  movement  of  the  atmospbere. 

Vapour.  —  Tbe  properties  of  the  atmospbere  are  much  affected  by  the  preseneo 
of  waterj  vapour  in  it  which  it  acquires  from  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
lakes  rs  and  h  m  d  soil.  Tbe  quantity  which  can  rise  into  the  air  is  limited 
by  p       u     (p  ge  90),  and  comes  to  be  deposifed  again  from  various  causes. 

Tb         -f         f    h         tb  is  cooled  by  radiation,  and  occasions  tbe  precipitation  of 
d  w  f    n    b     air    n    ontaot  with  it.     Vapour  is  also  condensed  into  drops,  from 

n  ag  n  w  h  n  the  atmosphere  itself.  Tbe  following  are  the  principal 
cauB  8  f  ud  and  ain.  1.  The  ascent  of  air  in  tbe  atmosphere,  and  its  conse- 
quent rarefaction,  wbicb  is  attended  with  cold.  A  cloud  will  be  observed  within  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  on  tbe  plate  of  which  a  litUe  water  has  been  spilt,  on  malting 
two  or  three  rapid  strokes  of  the  pump,  ■which  is  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  observed 
in  operation  in  the  formation  of  tbe  clouds  and  mists  which  settle  on  the  summits 
of  mountains.  The  wind  passing  over  the  surface  of  a  level  country  is  impeded  by 
a  mountain ;  rising  in  the  atmospbere  the  stream  overcomes  the  obstacle,  and  pro- 
duces a  cloud  as  it  passes  over  the  mountdn,  which  appears  stationary  on  its  sum- 
mit. 2.  The  mixing  of  opposite  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air,  both  saturated  with 
humidity,  may  occasion  rain,  from  tbe  circumstance,  first  conjectured  by  Dr.  Huttoo, 
that  the  currents  of  air  on  mixing  and  attaining  a  mean  temperature  are  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  mean  quantity  of  vapour.  Thus,  supposing  equal  volumes  of  air 
at  60°  and  40°,  both  saturated  with  vapour,  to  be  mixed,  the  tension  of  vapour  at 
the  former  temperature  being  tbe  0.524th  of  an  ineh.of  mercury,  and  at  the  latter 
tbe  0.263d  of  an  inch,  the  mean  tension  is  0,393d  of  an  inch.  But  tbe  tension  of 
vapour  at  50°,  the  intermediate  temperature  is  only  the  0.375th  of  an  inch;  and 
consequently  tbe  excess  of  the  former  tension,  or  vapour  of  tbe  0.013th  of  an  inch 
of  tension,  must  condense  as  rain.  But  this  is  an  inconsiderable  cause  of  rain  com- 
pared with  the  nest.  3.  Contact  of  au-  in  motion  with  the  cold  surface  of  earth,  or 
mere  proximity,  appears  to  be  the  most  usual  cause  of  its  refrigeiufion,  and  of  tbe 
precipitation  of  rain  from  it.  Tbo  mean  temperature  of  January  in  this  country 
13  about  34°,  but  with  a  south-west  wind  the  thermometer  may  be  observed  gradu- 
ally to  rise  in  tbe  course  of  48  hours  to  54°.  Now  supposing  this  wind  to  be  satu- 
rated with  vapour  at  54°,  and  to  be  cooled  to  34°,  as  it  is  on  its  first  arrival,  the 
moisture  which  it  must  deposit  is  very  considerable,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
calculation :  — 

Tension  of  vapour  at  54° 0.429  inch. 

"       at  34° 0.214     " 

Condensed 0,215     " 

The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  in  London  amounts  to  a  column  of  23  inches. 
The  quantity  collected  by  a  rain-gauge  is  found  to  be  affected  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  by  very  moderate  differences  of  elevation.  Thus  tbe  annual  fall  of  rain  in 
three  situations  was  found,  by  Professor  J.  Phillips,  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

Inches.  Height. 

Top  of  York  Minster 15'910  242  feet. 

Hoof  of  Museum 20.461  73     " 

Surface  of  ground 24.401  0     " 

The  last  stated  cause  of  rain  throws  some  light  on  this  inequality  :  tbe  air  is  more 
cooled  near  tbe  ground,  and  therefore  deposits  most  humidity. 

The  annual  fall  is  greater  near  tbo  equator,  and  diminishes  in  high  latitudes.  At 
Granada  (lat.  12°  N.),  it  is.l26  inches;  at  Calcutta  (lat.  19°  46'),  81  inches; 
"Rome,  39  inches;  average  of  England,  31  inches;  St.  Petersburgh,  16  inches; 
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different  proportion, 


Uleaborg,  13J  incLes.     The  number  of  rainy  dajs  follows  a 
the  average  during  the  year  being  about  aa  follows :  — 

In  Nortbern  Europe 180 

In  Central  Eui-ope 146 

In  Southern  Europe 120' 

When  clouds  form  at  temperatures  below  32°,  the  aqneous  vapour  is  converted 
into  an  infinity  of  little  needle-like  crystals,  which  often' diverge  from  each  other  at 
angles  of  60°  and  120°,  as  do  also  the  thin  crys- 
tals in  freezing  water.  Snow  differs  very  nrach  ^^°-  ^^^■ 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  apiculse  (fig.  112),  but 
the  flakes  are  all  of  the  same  configuration  in  the 
same  storm.  The  figures  are  essentially  referable 
to  a  hexagonal  star  or  prism,  one  of  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  ice.  Hail  is  also  produced  by  cold, 
but  in  circumstances  which  are  entirely  different. 
It  occurs  only  in  summer  or  in  warm  climates, 
and  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  It  seems 
to  be  produced  is  a  humid  ascending  current  of 
air,  greatly  cooled  by  rarefaction,  which  has  an 
upward  velocity  sufficient  to  sustain  the  falling 
hailstones  at  the  same  place  tilt  they  attain  consi- 
derable magnitude.  The  formation  of  hail  is 
always  attended  with  thunder  or  signs  of  electri- 
city; and  it  has  been  found  that  smill  districts 
may  be  protected  from  its  devastations  by  the  ele- 
vation of  many  thnnder  rods. 

Analysis  of  air.  —  A  knowledge  of  tho 
position  of  the  atmosphere  followed  that  c 
constituent  gases.     Various  modes  of  analysis  are       ^^  ' 
practised :  —  1.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced 
into  a  known  measure  of  air  in  a  graduated  tube, 

effects  a  complete  absorption  of  the  oxygen  in  24  hours.  On  afterwards  withdraw- 
ing the  phosphorus  the  diminution  of  volume  may  be  observed,  which  always  indi- 
cates 20  or  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  2.  A  known  measure  of  air  may  be  mised 
with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrogen  more  than  sufficient  to  combine  with  its  oxygen, 
100  volumes  of  air,  for  example,  with  50  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture 
exploded  in  a  strong  glass  tube  of  proper  construction,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark. 
The  diminution  in  volume  of  the  gases  after  combustion  is  observed ;  and  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  exact  ratio  of  one  volume  of  the  first  to  two  volumes  of 
the  second,  one-third  of  the  diminution  represents  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  the 
measure  of  air  einployed.  The  tube  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  voltaio 
eudiometer.  The  syphon  eudiometer  is  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  this  kind.  It  is  formed  of  a  straight  tube  moderately  ^'°- 1^^- 
Blout,  of  about  l-4th  or  3-8ths  of  an  inch  inlemal  diameter, 
sealed  at  one  end,  and  about  22  inches  long.  The  closed  end 
of  this  tube  being  softened  by  heat,  two  stout  platinum  wires 
are  thrust  through  the  glass  from  oppasife  sides  of  the  tube.'i, 
so  that  their  extremities  in  the  tube  approach  within  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  of  each  other.  These  are  intended  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  spark,  and  are  retained,  a 
in  the  apertures  of  tho  glass  when  the  latter  cools.  One-haJf  f 
the  tube  next  the  closed  end  is  afterwards  graduated  into 
hundredths  of  a  eubio  inch,  and  the  tube  is  bent  in  the  middle, 
like  a  syphon,  as  represented  by  a  in  the  figure.  By  a  little  | 
dexterity,  a  portion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  exploded  i 

See  Mailer's  Physics  and  Meteorology,  and  Kamtz's  Meteorology,  by  Walker. 
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transferred  to  the  sealed  limb  of  the  instrument,  at  tie  water  or  mercurial  trough, 
and  the  measure  noted  with  the  liquid  at  the  same  height  in  both  limbs.  The 
mouth  of  the  open  limb  may  then  be  closed  bj  a  cork,  which  can  be  fixed  down  by 
soft  copper  wire.  A  chain  being  now  hung  lo  one  platinum  wire,  the  other  is  pre- 
sented to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  or  the  knob  of  a  charged  Ley- 
den  phial  h,  so  as  to  take  a  spark  through  the  mixture,  which  is  thereby  exploded. 
The  risk  of  the  tube  being  broken  by  the  explosion,  which  is  considirable  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  endiometcr,  is  completely  avoided  in  this  instrument  by  the 
compression  of  the  air  retained  by  the  cork  in  the  open  limb,  this  air  acting  as  a 
recoil  spring  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion  in  the  other  limb  3  The  com- 
bustion  of  the  mixed  gases  may  be  determined  without  esplosion  by  means  of  a  little 
pellet  of  spongy  platinum,  and  the  experiment  can  then  be  conducted  over  mercury 
in  an  ordinary  graduated  tube.  4.  Another  exact  method  of  removing  oxygen  from 
air,_  recommended  by  Uay-Lussac,  is  the  introdufction  into  the  air  of  slips  of  copper 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  absorb  oxygen  with  great  avidity. 

5.  A  solution  in  ammonia  of  the  subcbloride  of  copper,  or  of  any  salt  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  that  metal,  such  as  the  sulphite,  absorbs  oxygen  witi  great  avidity,  and 
may  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  air, 

6.  In  the  recent  careful  analyscsof  nir  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Eoussingault  (Conipt. 
Rend.  12,  1006)  the  oxygen  was  withdrawn,  by  passing  air  over  reduced  metallic 
copper  at  a  red  heat.  To  obtain  the  necessary  precision  in  the  results,  the  experi- 
ment was  oonJucted  in  the  following  manner.     In  fig.  114,  a  &  is  a  tube  of  the 


difficultly  fusible  or  hard  glass  used  in  organic  analysis,  which  is  filled  with 
metalho  copper  (reduced  from  the  black  oxide  of  copper  by  hydrogen),  and  placed 
in  a  long  trough -furD:ice  of  sheet  iron,  in  which  it  can  be  heated  to  redness  through- 
out Its  whole  length.  The  tube  is  provided  with  stopcocks  at  both  ends,  and 
attached  by  caoutehouc  tubes  to  small  glass  tubes.  By  one  of  these  small  tubes 
It  communieafes  with  a  glass  balloon  V,  of  about  1200  cubic  inches  in  capacity 
haying  a  stopcock  u;  and  by  the  other  r,  with  a  series  of  tubes  A,  B,  and  C  Of 
these  A  IS  a  series  of  bulbs  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
and  IS  intended  for  the  absorption  of  the  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  present  in 
air;  the  U-shaped  tube  B  contains  fragmcnla  of  pumice  impregnated  with  the 
same  alkaline  solution;  and  the  similar  tube  C  is  filled  with  pumiee  impregnated 
With  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  dry  the  air. 

The  balloon  V  is  weighed  and  applied  to  the  other  apparatus  in  a  vacuous  state. 
ihe  tube  a  b  containing  the  metallic  copper  is  also  weighed  beforehand.     The  tube 
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and  copper  being  heated  to  low  redness,  the  stopcocks  are  partially  opened,  and  air 
allowed  to  flow  in  a  gradual  manner  into  V.  The  oxygen  is  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  copper,  and  the  weight  of  that  constituent  ascertained  by  weighing  the  tube  a  b 
after  the  experiment.  The  nitrogen  passes  on  alone  into  V,  and  its  weight  ia  foand 
Dy  again  weighing  that  balloon.  A  great  many  analyses  made  in  this  way  gave  the 
following  mean  results : — 

Air  by  weight.  Air  bj  volume. 

Osvgen 23.10 20-90 

Nitrogen ■■  76-90 -  79.10 

TOO^  100 '00 

Air  from  distant  localities  and  different  elevations  has  not  eshibited  any  sensible 
Taiiation  in  composition.     \_See  Supplement,  p.  762.] 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases  of  Dalton  supposes  that  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  of  air  form  independent  atmospheres,  the  one  gas  not  pressing  upon  or 
interfering  with  the  other.  If  each  of  these  atmospheres  were  of  uniform  density, 
their  heights  would  obviously  be  inversely  as  the  densities  of  the  two  gases,  the 
height  of  the  nitrogen  column  8,  and  that  of  the  oxygen  7;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  one  gas  to  the  other  would  vary  with  the  elevation.  The  same  variation  should 
occur  in  the  atmosphere  in  its  actual  state :  the  proportion  being  supposed  21  per 
cent,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  a  calculation  on  this  principle  it  should  be  20.070 
per  cent,  at  a  height  of  10,000  Pajisian  feet,  and  19.140  per  cent,  at  a  height  of 
20,000  feet.  But  as  the  influence  of  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  currents  is 
allowed  to  extend  to  a  greater  height  in  the  atmosphere  than  the  last.and  than  has 
ever  been  reached  by  man,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  observable  in  the  accurate  analyses  of  air  from  the  summit 
of  the  Faulhorn  (8000  feet)  which  were  lately  made  by  Brunner,  with  the  view  of 
testing  this  hypothesis.  (Poggendorff,  Handworterbuch  der  Chemio,  Bd.  i.  S.  570). 
Besides  these  constituents,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  observed  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  bason  of  lime-water,  which  is  soon  covered  by  a  pellicle  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Its  proportion  is  ascertained  by  adding  baryta-water  of  a  known 
strength,  from  a  graduated  pipette,  to  a  large  bottle  of  the  air  to  be  examined; 
agitating  after  eaeh  addition,  till  a  slip  of  yellow  turmeric  paper  is  made  porma- 
nently  brown  by  the  baryta-water  after  agitation,  which  proves  that  more  of  the 
latter  has  been  added  than  is  neutralized  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  in  the  equivalent  proportion  (by  weight)  of  the  quantity  of  baryta 
which  has  been  neutralized. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  exact  method  is  to  draw  a  large  but  known  volume  of 
dry  air  through  a  U  tube,  containing  pumice  impregnated  with  caustic  potassa,  and 
to  pass  it  afterwards  through  a  second  U  tube,  containing  oil  of  vitriol.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  on  both  tubes  weighed  together  is  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid._ 
Like  every  subject  connected  with  the  atmosphere,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  which  it  contains  was  ably  investigated  by  the  Saussures.  The  elder  philoso- 
pher of  that  name  detected  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere  resting  upon 
the  perpetual  snows  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  carbonic  acid  is  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
younger  Saussure  has  ascertained,  by  a  series  of  several  hundred  analyses  of  air, 
Ihat  the  mean  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  4.9  volumes  in  10,000  volumes  of  air, 
or  almost  exactly  1  in  2000  volumes;  but  it  varies  from  6.2  as  a  maximum  to  3.7, 
OS  a  minimum  in  10,000  volumes.  Its  proportion  near  the  surtaee  of  the  earth  is 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  night  than  during  day  upon  an  ave- 
rage of  many  observations.  It  is  also  rather  more  abundant  in  elevated  situations, 
83  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  than  in  the  plains ;  a  distribution  of  this  gaa 
which  proves  that  the  action  of  vegetation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  ta 
keep  down  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  atmosphere,  withm  a  certwn  limit.  (Saussure, 
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Ann.  _de  Chim.  et  de  Phys,  t.  sxxviii.  p.  411 ;  and  t.  xliv.  p.  5).  An  enormoua 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ia  discharged  from  the  elevated  cones  of  the  active  volca- 
noes of  America,  according  to  the  observations  of  Bonssingault,  which  may  partly 
account  for  the  high  proportion  of  that  gaa  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  gas  emitted  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  old  world,  according  to  Davy  and  others, 
is  principally  nitrogen. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  essential  to  vegetable 
life,  plants  absorbing  that  gaa,  and  deriving  from  it  the  whole  of  their  carbon.  Ex- 
tensive forests,  such  as  those  of  the  Landes  in  France,  which  grow  npon  sands  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  carbonaceous  matter,  can  obtain  their  carbon  in  no  other  manner. 
Bnt  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  ia  not  retained  by  the  plant,  for  the  lignin  and 
other  constituent  principles  of  vegetables,  contain,  it  is  well  known,  no  more  oaygen 
th  n  fficient  to  form  water  with  their  hydrogen,  and  which,  indeed,  has  entered 
the  pi  t  water.  The  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  must  therefore  be  returned  in 
s  m  f  m  0  the  atmosphere.  The  discharge  of  pure  oxygen  gas  from  the  leaves 
f  pi  nta  was  first  observed  by  Priestley,  and  the  general  action  of  plants  upon  the 
atn  ph  has  subsequently  been  minutely  studied  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Dan- 
b  ny      Th    decomposition  of  carbonio  acid  requires  the  concurrence  of  light;  and 

a  t  th  fore  sensible  during  the  night.  That  plants  fully  compensate  for  the 
loss  f  g  n  cc  'oned  by  the  respiration  of  animals  and  olior  natural  processes 
is  n  mp  babl  but  tho  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  vast  that  any  change  in  its 
compo  n  mu  be  very  slowly  effected.  It  has,  indeed,  been  estimated  that  the 
prop  n  f  ox  <^n  consumed  by  animated  beings  in  a  century  does  not  exceed 
1-7  00  h    f   he  wh  le  quantity. 

0  h  g  8  anl  aporous  bodies  are  observed  to  enter  the  atmosphere,  but  none 
of  h  m  n  af  e  wards  be  detected  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  hydrogen  in  some 
form,  probably  as  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  of  marshes,  of  which  Boussingault 
believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  minute  but  appreciable 
proportion.  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Ivii.  148),  He  also  observed  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  be  blackened  when  exposed  in  a  glass  capsule  to  the  air,  protected 
from  dust,  and  at  a  distance  from  vegetation,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  occasional 
presence  ia  the  air  of  some  volatile  carbonaceous  compound  which  is  absorbed  and 
decomposed  by  the  acid. 

Ammonia  (N  Hj)  also  is  a  minute  but  essential  constituent  of  air,  probably  in 
the  form  of  carbonate.  It  is  brought  down  by  rain,  and  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  plants. 

Omitting  the  aqueous  vapour  always  present  in  air,  but  of  which  the  proportion 
is  constantly  fluctualiag,  it  may  be  represented  as  follows,  in  10,000  volumes : — 

COMPOSITION  OF  DRY  AIR  BY   VOLUME. 

Nitrogen 7912 

Oxygen 2080 

Carbonic  acid  4 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (C  H^) 4 

Ammonia Trace 

To,ooo 

Of  the  odoriferous  principles  of  plants,  the  miasmata  of  marshes  and  other  mat- 
ters of  contagion,  the  presence,  although  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
or  by  their  effects  upon  the  human  constitution,  cannot  he  detected  by  chemical 
tests.  But  it  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  them,  that  few  or  none  of  the  com- 
pound volatile  bodies  we  perceive  entering  the  atmosphere,  could  long  escape  de- 
struction from  oxidation.  The  atmosphere  contains,  indeed,  within  itself,  the  means 
of  its  own  purification,  and  slowly  but  certainly  converts  all  organic  substances  ex- 
posed to  it  into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  euoh  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
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and  ammonia.  Although  the  occasional  presence  of  matters  of  contagion  in  the 
atmosphere  is  not  to  be  disputed,  still  it  is  an  assumption,  without  evidence,  that 
these  substances  are  volatile  or  truly  vaporous.  Other  matters  of  infection  with 
■which  we  can  compare  them,  such  as  the  matter  of  cow-pox,  may  be  dried  in  the 
mr,  and  are  not  in  the  least  degree  volatile.  Indeed,  volatility  of  a  body  implies  a 
certain  simplicity  of  constitittion  and  limit  ta  the  number  of  atoms  in  its  integrant 

Cticle,  which  true  organic  bodies  appear  not  to  possess.  Again,  the  source  of  such 
ies  being  at  all  times  inconsiderable,  they  would,  if  vapours,  be  liable  to  a  speedy 
attenuation  by  diffaaion  bo  great  as  to  tender  their  action  wholly  inconceivable.  It 
ia  more  probable  that  matters  of  contagion  are  highly  organized  particles  of  fised 
matter,  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding,  like  the  pollen 
of  flowers,  and  remain  for  a  time  suspended  in  it;  a  condition  which  is  consistent 
with  the  admitted  difficulty  of  reaching  and  destroying  those  bodies  by  gaseous 
chlorine,  and  with  the  washing  of  walls  and  floors  as  an  ordinary  disinfecting  prac- 
tice. On  this  obscure  subject,  J  may  refer  to  a  valuable  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  disinfection,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  a  tem- 
perature of  212°  is  destructive  to  such  contagious  matters  as  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  experiment.  (Phil.  Mag.  2d  sor.,  vols.  i.  p.  36-5 ;  xi.  pp.  22,  207  (1832). 
With  reference  to  gaseous  disinfectants,  it  may  bo  remarked  that  sulphurous  acid 
gas  (obtained  by  burning  sulphur)  is  preferable,  on  speculative  grounds,  to  chlorine. 
No  agent  checks  more  effectually  the  first  development  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
This  it  does  by  preventing  oxidation.  In  the  same  manner  it  renders  impossible  the 
first  step  in  putr  fact  d  nposition  and  fermentation.  All  animal  odours  and 
emanations  a  e  m  t  mmed  ately  and  efleotiveiy  destroyed  by  it.  The  foetid  odour 
from  the  b  1  ng  lut  n  of  cochineal  (for  instance),  which  is  so  persistent  in  dye- 
houses,  is  ra  t  npl  t  !y  moved  by  the  admission  of  sulphurous  acid  vapour  (J . 
Graham). 

The  corap  unds  f  n  t    g  n  or  osygen  are  the  following :  — 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide NO 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitric  oxide KOj 

Nitrous  acid NOj 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen  (hyponitrie  acid  of  Thenard) NO, 

Nitric  acid NO; 


PKOTOXIDE  OF  NITROGEN. 

Si/n.  PROTOXIDE  OF  AZOTE,  NITROUS  OXIDE;  Eg.  22  or  lib;  NO;  densky 
1520-4;  ppj. 

This  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  about  1776,  and  studied  by  Bavy, 
whose  "  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,"  published  in  1809,  contain  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  its  properties  and  compo^tion.  Davy  first  observed  the 
BtimulatJng  power  of  nitrous  oxide  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  a  property  which  has 
since  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  attention  to  this  gas. 

Preparation.* — Protoxide  of  nitrogen  Js  always  prepared  from  the  nitrate  ot 
ammonia.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  purity  of  that  salt,  which  should 
contain  no  hydrochlorale  of  ammonia.  It  is  formed  by  adding  pounded  carbonate 
of  ammonia  to  pure  nitric  acid,  which,  if  concentrated,  may  be  previously  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  so  long  as  there  is  efiisrvesoence;  and  a  small  excess  of 
the  carbonate  may  be  left  at  the  end  in  the  liquor.  The  solution  should  be  filtered, 
and  concentrated  till  its  boilipg  point  begins  to  rise  above  250°,  and  a  drop  of  it 
becotnos  solid  on  a  cool  glass  plate.  On  cooling,  it  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  may 
be  broken  ioto  fr^menfs.  To  obtain  nitrous  oxide,  a  quantity  of  this  salt,  which 
should  never  be  leas  than  6  or  8  ounces,  is  introduced  into  a  retort,  or  a  globular 

•  [«.^  Suppl^mfnt,  p.  766.] 
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Fia.  115.  flask,  called  a  bolt-head  a,  oad  heated  hy  a 

charcoal  choffer  h,  the  diffused  heat  of 
which  is  toore  suitable  than  the  heat  of  a 
lamp.  Paper  may  be  pasted  over  the  cork 
of  the  bolt-head  to  keep  it  air-tight.  At  a 
temperature  not  under  340°  the  salt  boila 
and  begins  to  undergo  decomposition,  being 
resolved  into  nitrous  oxide  and  wat«r.  Aa 
heat  is  evolved  in  this  decomposition,  which 
is  a  kind  of  combnstion  or  deflagration,  the 
J      .  „  V-  — -J  choffer  must  be  withdraws  to  such  a  dis- 

r      }^  JCyXlsi     /\    tanee  from  the  flask  as  to  sustain  only  a 

\^^  r^\  I    ^^ -0)  moderate  ebullition.     If  the  temperature  is 

t^--^  ^—is-— "'^ — ^  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  the  ebuUifion  he- 

comes  tumultuous,  and  the  flask  is  filled 
with  whifo  fumes,  which  have  an  irritating  odour;  and  the  gas  which  then  comes 
off  is  iittle  more  than  nitrogen.  Nitrous  oxide  should  he  collected  in  a  gasometer 
or  in  agas-holder  filled  with  water  of  a  temperature  about  90°,  as  cold  water  absorbs 
much  of  this  gas.  The  whole  salt  undergoes  the  same  decomposition,  and  nothing 
whafeTCr  is  left  in  the  retort.' 

Nitrous  oxide  is  likewise  produced  when  the  salt  called  nitro-sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  thrown  into  an  acid;  and  also  when  zinc  and  tin  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitrio 
acid,  but  the  latter  processes  do  not  affoid  the  gas  in  a  state  of  purity 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  wil!  be  best  esplimed 
hy  the  following  diagram,  in  which  an  equivalent  of  the  salt,  or  80  pirta,  is  sup- 
posed to  he  used.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ammonia  are  burned,  or  combine  with  three  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  form  water,  while  the  two  equivalents  of  nitrogen  in  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  combine  with  the  two  remainmg  equivilenls  ot  the  osjgen  of  the 
•latter :  — 


Or  in  symbols :  — 

NH,,  HO-l-N0s=2NO  and  4H0. 

From  the  diagram  it  appears  that  80  grains  of  the  salt  yield  44  grains  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  35  grains  of  water.  One  grain  of  salt  yields  rather  more  than  one  cubic 
inch  of  gas. 

Properties.  —  Nitrous  oxide  possesses  the  usual  mechanical  properties  of  gases, 
and  has  a  faint  agreeable  smell.  It  has  been  liquefied  by  evolvin?  it  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  possessed  in  the  liquid 
state  an  elastic  force  of  above  50  atmospheres  at  45°.  [It  has  also  been  liquefied 
by  mechanical  compression  (Natterrer,  Ann.  de  Phar.  54,  254)".  Liquid  nitrous 
oxide  is  colourless,  very  volatile,  boils  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  at 
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— 125"  (Kegnanlt,  Corapt.  Kend,  t.  28,  S3o) :  a  drnp  fulling  on  the  hand  produces 
effects  similar  to  a  bum  ;  potassium,  charcoul,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  "float  on  its 
surface  unaltered,  but  ignited  charcoal  burns  with  brillluncy.  Water  poured  on  it, 
freezes  instantly,  and  the  liquid  is  converted  into  gas  with  almost  explosive  rapidity. 
Issuing  from  a  jet  pipe,  part  is  reduced  to  a  solid  state  by  the  sudden  evaporation 
of  the  rest.  The  solid  I's  snowlike,  and  placed  on  the  band  produces  the  same  effects 
as  the  liquid  (Duraas,  Compt.  Rend.  t.  27,  463).  When  the  liquid  is  exposed  to 
the  coM  produced  by  the  vaporization  of  solid  carbonie  acid  and  ether,  it  freezes  at 
the  temperature  of  — 150°  (Faraday).  —  B.  B.]  The  gas  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  combining  measure,  or  2  volumes  of  nitrogen,  with,  n  combining  measure,  or  1 
volume  of  oxygen,  which  are  condensed  into  2  voluSv^',  the  combining  measure  of 
The  weight  of  a  single  volume,  or  the  density  of  tie  gas,  is  therefore  by 


calculation  — 


=1524.2 


Cold  water  agitated  with  this  gus  dissolves  about  three-fourths  of  its  volume  of  the 
gas,  and  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but,  I  believe,  ao  stimulating  propertiea.  Bodies 
wliich  burn  in  air,  burn  with  increased  brilliancy  in  this  gas,  if  introduced  in  a  state 
of  ignition.  A  newly  blown  out  taper  with  a  red  wick  may  be  rekindled  in  it,  as  in 
oxygen.  Mixed  witb  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  ignited  by  flame  and  tho 
electric  spark,  it  detonates  violently.  In  all  these  cases  of  combustion,  the  nitrous 
oxide  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  combustible  and  its  nitrogen  being 
set  free.  When  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  nitrous  oxide  is 
likewise  decomposed  and   resolved  into  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  peroxide  of 

Nitrous  oxide  was  supposed  by  Davy  to  combine  with  alkalies,  when  generated 
in  contact  with  them,  but  these  compounds  havo  since  been  found  to  contain  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  gas  may  be  respired  for  two  or  three  minutes  without  inconvenience,  and 
■whan  the  gas  is  unmixed  with  air,  and  tho  lungs  have  been  well  emptied  of  air 
btfiire  respiring,  it  induces  an  agreeable  state  of  reverie  or  intoxication,  often  accom- 
panied witb  considerable  exeilement,  which  lasts  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  disappears 
without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  The  gas  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  sufficient  for  a  dose,  and  it  should  be  respired  from 
a  bag  of  the  size  of  a  large  ox-bladder,  and  provided  with  a  wooden  tube  of  an  inoh 
internal  diameter.  The  volume  of  the  gas  diminishes  rapidly  during  the  inspiration, 
and  finally  only  a  few  cubic  inches  remain.  An  animal  entirely  confined  in  this 
gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  effecta  of  the  intoxication. 


'   NITROGEN. 

Sr/n.  BiNoxiDE,  OH  DEUTOxiDE  OF  AZOTE,  NITRIC  OXIDE;  Eq.  30  or  375  J 
NOj;  density  10^8-8 ;   UU. 

This  gas,  which  comes  off  during  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  most  metals, 
appears  tfl  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Hales,  the  father  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  but 
its  properties  were  first  minutely  studied  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

Preparation.* — Uinoxide  of  nitrogen  is  easily  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  diluted  to  the  specific  gravity  1.2,  upon  sheet  copper  clipped  into  small  pieces. 
As  no  heat  is  required,  this  gas  may  be  evolved  like  hydrogen  from  a  gas  bottle 
(page  234).  Mercury  may  be  substituted  for  copper,  but  it  ia  then  necessary  to 
apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  materials.  This  gas  may  be  collected  and  retained  over 
water  without  loss. 

•  [Stf  S-ppk,m,U,  p.  766,1 
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In  dissolving  in  nifrio  acid  the  copper  takes  osjgen  from  one  portion  of  acid  and 
becomes  OS  le  f  c  p  per  wh  ch  combines  with  another  portion  ot  acid,  and  forma 
the  n  trate  of  copper  the  boIuIioq  ot  which  js  of  a  blue  colour  The  portion  of 
nitric  at  d  which  s  decompo  ed  los  ng  three  equivalents  of  osjg  n  and  retaining 
two  appears  as  n  tno  ox  de  gas  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
diagram  — 


ACTIO  "J  OP  NITRIC  ACID 
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4NO5  and  3Cu=3(Cu  0,  NO;)  and  NO,. 
Properties. — This  gas  is  colourless,  but  when  mixed  with  air  it  produces  ruddy 
fumes  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  irritating,  and  causes  the  glottis  to  contract 
spasmodically  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire  it.  Nitric  oxide  has  never  been 
liquefied :  water  at  60",  aceonling  to  Dr.  Henry,  takes  up  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
this  gas.  It  is  formed  of  one  eombiaing  measure  of  nitrogen  or  2  volumes,  and  two 
combining  measures  of  osygen  or  2  volumes,  united  without  condensation,  so  that 
the  combining  measure  of  nitric  oxide  contiuns  4  volumes.  The  weight  of  one  vo- 
lume, or  the  density  of  the  gas,  is  therefore 

971.4+971,4+1105.64. nn5.c__-j^ngg  - 

This  gas  is  not  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat. 

Many  combustibles  do  not  burn  in  nitric  oxide,  although  it  contains  half  its  vo- 
lume of  oxygen  A  lighted  candle  and  burning  sulphur  are  extinguished  by  it; 
mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  is  not  exploded  by  ihe  electric  spark  or  by  flame,  but  it 
imparts  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air.  Phosphorus  and 
charcoa!,  however,  introduced  in  a  state  "  ■  ■  ■ 
with  increased  vehemence.     The  state 


state  of  ignition  into  this  gas,  eonlinue  to  bum 


f  combination  0 


i  oxygen 


I  this  s 


appears  to  prevent  that  substance  from  uniting  with  combustibles,  unless,  like  the 
two  last  mentioned,  they  evolve  so  raucli  heat  as  to  decompose  the  nitrio  oxide. 
Several  of  the  more  oxidable  metjils,  such  as  iron,  withdraw  the  half  of  the  oxygen 
from  this  gas,  when  left  in  contact  with  it,  and  convert  it  into  nitrous  oxide. 

No  property  of  nitric  oxide  is  more  remarkable  than  its  attraction  for  oxygen, 
and  it  may  be  employed  to  separate  this  from  all  other  gases.  Nitric  oxide  indicates 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture,  by  the  appearance  of  fumes  which 
are  pale  and  yellow  with  a  small,  and  reddish  brown  and  dense  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  gas ;  and  also  by  a  subsequent  contraction  of  the  gaseous  volume, 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  these  fumes  by  water.  Added  in  sufficient  quantity, 
nitric  oxide  will  thus  withdraw  oxygen  most  completely  from  any  mixture.     But 
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notwithstanding  this  property,  nitric  oxide  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
the  analysis  of  ait  or  similar  mixtures,  for  the  contraction  which  it  occasions  does 
not  afford  certain  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  has  disap- 
peared._  Nitric  oxide  is  capable  of  comhining  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen, 
a.  combining  measure  or  4  volumes  of  the  gas  uniting,  in  snch  experiments,  with  1, 
2  or  3  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  forming  nitrous  acid,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitric 
acid,  or  several  of  these  compounds  at  the  same  time. 

This  oxide  of  nitrogen,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  neutral  body,  and  has  a  very 
limited  range  of  affinity.  A  substance  is  left  on  igniting  the  nitrate  of  potassa  or 
baryta,  which  was  supposed  to  he  a  compound  of  nitric  oxide  with  potassium,  or 
barium,  but  Mitscheriich  finds  it  to  be  either  the  caustic  protoxide  itself  or  'the 
peroxide  of  the  metal.  But  nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  it  causes  to  become  black;  the  greater  part  of  lie  gas  may  be  ex- 
pelled again  by  boiling  the  solution.  All  the  soluble  proto-salta  of  iron  have  the 
same  property,  and  the  nitric  oxide  remains  attached  to  the  oside  of  iron  when  pre- 
cipitated in  the  insoluble  "salts  of  that  metal.  The  proportion  of  nitric  oxide  in 
these  combinations  is  found  by  Peligot  to  be  definite;  one  eq.  of  the  nitric  oxide  to 
four  of  the  protoxide  of  iron;  or,  the  nitric  oxide  contains  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
required  to  convert  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.  t  liv.  p.  17).  Nitric  oxide  is  also  absorbed  by  nitric  acid.  With  sulphurous 
acid  nitnc  oxide  forms  a  compound  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under 
that  acid, 

NITROUS  ACID. 

Syn.  AZOTOUS  acid  ( Thmard).  Eq.  38  or  475 ;  NOj. 
The  direct  mode  of  forming  this  compound  is  by  mixing  4  volumes  of  binoside 
of  nitrogen  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  both  perfectly  dry,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  a  great  degree  of  cold.  The  gases  unite,  and  condense  into  a  liquid  of  a  creen 
colour,  which  13  very  volatile,  and  forms  a  deep  reddish  yellow  coloured  vapour 
Nitrous  acid  prepared  in  this  way  is  decomposed  at  once  when  thrown  into  water  • 


an  effervescence  occurring,  from  the  escape  of  nilric  oxide,  and  nitric  acid  being 
produojd,  which  gives  stability  to  a  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid.  Nitrous  acid  cannot 
be  made  to  unite  directly  with  alkalies  and  earths,  probably  owing  to  the  action  of 
wa,ter  first  described  But  when  oxygon  gas  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric 
oxide,  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  gases  were  found  by  Gay- 
Li^ac  always  to  disappear  in  the  proportions  of  nitrous  acid,  which  was  produced 
and  entered  into  combmation  with  the  potassa,  forming  a  nitrite  of  potassa.  Similar 
nitrites  may  also  be  produced  by  calcining  the  nitrate  of  soda  till  the  fused  salt  be- 
comes  alkaline;  or  by  boiiing  the  nitrate  of  lead  with  metallic  lead.  The  nitrite 
(rf  soda  may  be  dissolved  and  filtered,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
silver;  a  process  which  give^  the  nitrite  of  silver,  a  salt  possessing  a  spariuK  dearee 
of  soluhiUty,  like  that  of  cream  of  tartar,  but  which  may  be  purified  by  solution 
and  erystalhzafaon,  and  then  affirds  ready  means  of  obtaining  the  other  nitrilcs  by 
double  de«omposition  (Milacherlich)  Nita-oua  acid  is  liberatai  from  the  nitrites  by 
aoeUo  acid  When  free  sulphunc  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  silver,  the 
disengaged  nitrous  acid  is  immediately  resolved  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oside 
Ihe  subnitnte  of  lead,  on  the  other  hind,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  bisulphate  of 
potassa  or  soda  to  obtain  a  neutral  nitrite  of  one  of  these  bases  (BerzeHus)  The 
ntotes  of  potassa  and  soda  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  while  the  nitrates  are  not  so 
_  Nitrous  acid  is  also  capable  of  combining  with  several  acids,  in  particular  with 
iodic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its  combination  with  the  last  is  obtained  by  seal- 
mg  up  together  liquid  sulphurous  acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO4)  in  a  glass 
tube  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tube  may  be  opened :  tie  substances  are 
combined,  and  form  a  sohd  mass,  which  may  be  heated  up  to  (200=  C.)  its  point  of 
fusion.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  without  alteration.  In  this  experiment, 
sulphurous  acid  acquires  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid; 
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while  peroxide  of  nitrogen  loses  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  nilrotis  acid, 
but  one  half  only  of  the  latter  acid  fiirmed  unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  body  formed  being  NOj+aSOa.    The  reaction  is  cspressed  as  follows  :~- 

2SO3  and  2NO,=NO,+2SOa  and  NO^. 
This  compound  is  soluble  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  without  decomposition ;  but  from 
sulphuric  acid  somewbat  diluted  it  takes  water,  and  forms  a  crystalline  substanee, 
which  often  appears  in  the  mamifacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
find.  The  original  solid  compound  is  decomposed  by  pure  water  or  highly  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids  become  free.  The  tendency  of 
nitrous  acid  to  combine  with  other  acids  has  already  been  noticed,  as  assimilating 
this  compound  of  rdtrogen  to  arsenious  acid  and  the  oxide  of  antimony  (page  147). 

PEROXIDE  OF  MITEOGEN. 

Si/n.  HYPONiTRic  ACID,  NiTEOUS  GAS  (BerzeUus).     Eq.  46  or  575;  NO,;  (feo- 
retical  density,  1591.3;     p|~| 

LQ 

This  compound  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  ruddy  fumes  which  always  appear 
on  mixing  nitric  oxide  with  air.  As  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  bases  and  has  no  acid  properties,  any  designation  for  this  oxide  of 
nitrogen  wh  ch  mpl  es  acid  ty  should  be  avo  ded  and  the  name  n  tro  is  a  d  n  par 
ticu!  r  wh  ch  s  appl  ed  on  tb  eont  nent  to  the  preced  ng  compound  The  name 
■'  in  0  w  th  tb    rules  generally  follow  d    n 


peroK  d    ot  n  troj,en  is  more 
nam  ng  such  compound 

Prepara  on  — Whe    4    ol  mea  of  n      0  ox  de  and  "  of  oxygen  both  pe  fee  ly 
dry,  a  e  m  sed  tb  s  c  mi  und       alo  e  p  jd    el    a  1  tl  e  s  x  v  lumes    f  m  s  d 
gases  are  conden  ed  n  0  4  v  t  n  es  wh  cb  may  be  con  de  ed    he    on  V  n  ng  m  a 
sure    f  per  \  1    of  n  t    gen      The  we  ^bt    f  1  volume  or  the  len    j  ot  th  ^  ^ 
must  therefor   be 

10  "5X4+  10    FX   _i^fii  3 

The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  also  contained  in  the  coloured  and  fuming  nitric  acid 
of  commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  liquid  condition  by  gently  warming  that 
acid,  and  condensing  tlie  vapour  which  comes  over,  by  transmitting  it  through  a 
glass  tube  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  But  it  is  prepared  with  most  advantage  from 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  the  crystals  of  which,  after  being  pounded  and  well  dried,  to 
deprive  the  salt  of  hygromctric  water,  are  distilled  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass,  or 
porcelain,  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  red  vapours  condensed  in  a  receiver  kept  very  cold 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  Oxygen  gas  escapes  during  the  whole  process,  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  being  resolved  into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen;  or 
N0s=N04  and  0.  As  obtained  by  the  last  process,  which  was  proposed  by  Du- 
long,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  highly  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  82°,  of  a  red  colour 
at  the  usual  temperature,  orange  yeUow  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  nearly  colour- 
less below  zero,  of  density  1451,  and  a  white  solid  mass  at  — iO°.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly corrosive,  and,  like  nitric  acid,  stains  the  skin  yellow.  The  red  colour  of  its 
yapour  becomes  paler  at  a  low  temperature,  but  with  heat  increases  greatly  in  jutea- 
sity,  so  as  to  appear  quite  opaque  when  in  a  considerable  body  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  the  vapour  which  Brewster  observed  to  produce  so  many  dark  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  a  ray  of  light  which  passes  through  it  (page  100).  The  peroxide 
is  not  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  No  compound  of  it  is  known,  unless  peroxide  of  nitrogen  be  tbo 
radical,  as  some  suppose,  of  nitric  acid.  But  Berzelius  is  inclined  to  consider  this 
odde  as  itself  a  compound  of  nitric  aod  nitrous  acids,  for 
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N05+NOa=2NO,.' 
The  liquid  perosidc  of  nitrogen  is  partially  decomposed  Ijy  water,  nitric  oxide 
coming  off  with  effervescenoe,  and  more  and  more  nitric  acid  being  produced,  ia 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  added;  but  a  portion  of  the  peroside  always 
escapes  this  action,  being  protected  by  the  nitric  acid  formed.  In  the  progre^  of 
this  dilution  the  liquid  undergoes  several  changes  of  colour,  passing  from  red  to 
yellow,  from  that  to  green,  then  to  blue,  and  becoming  at  last  colourless.  The 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  more  osidable  motalsj  and  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent. 


NITRIC   ACID, 

%n.  AZOTIC  ACID  {Thenard).     Eq.  54  or  675;  NOj. 

A  knowledge  of  this  highly  important  acid  has  descended  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  chemistry,  but  its  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Cavendish,  in  1785.  He 
succeeded  in  forming  nitric  acid  from  its  elements,  by  transmitting  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  during  several  days  through  a  small  quantity  of  wr,  or  through  a 
mixture  of  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  2  i  volumes  of  oxygen,  confined  in  a  small  tube 
over  water,  or  over  soiutioa  of  potassa;  in  the  last  ease,  the  absorption  of  the  gases 
waa  complete,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  was  obtained.  A  trace  of  this  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  baa  been  detected  in  the  rain  of  thunder-storms,  produced  pro- 
bably in  the  same  manner.  It  was  also  observed  by  Gay-Lussao  to  be  the  sole 
product  when  nitric  oxide  is  added,  in  a  gradual  manner,  to  oxygen  in  excess  over 
water;  the  gases  then  unite,  and  disappear  in  the  proportion  of  4  volumes  of  the 
former  to  S  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  salt,  nitre  or  salpetre,  found 
in  the  soil  of  India  and  Spain,  which  is  a  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  also  of  niUute  of 
soda,  which  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  South  America. 

[Anhydrous  nitric  acid  was  first  prepared  in  1849,  by  M.  Devillo  (Compt.  Rend. 
t,  28,  p.  257),  by  treating  dry  nitrate  of  silver  with  dry  chlorine.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  is  placed  in  a  U-tube,  to  which  a  second,  having  a  spherical  reservoir  at  the 
curved  part,  is  attached.  The  first  tube  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  can 
be  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  second  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Chlorine  gas  is 
evolved  and  passed  first  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  then  another 
filled  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dried 
before  it  reaches  the  nitrate  of  silver.  All  the  joints  are  united  by  the  blow-pipe. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  356°  F.,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  passed 
through  the  apparatus  to  dry  the  salt,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the 
chlorine  is  transmitted.  At  common  temperatures  thei-e  is  no  appearance  of  action, 
but  when  the  beat  is  raised  to  203  and  then  lowered  to  between  135  and  155°, 
decomposition  takes  place,  chloride  of  silver  is  produced,  and  crystals  of  nitric  acid 
begin  to  appear  in  the  second  U-tube  at  the  part  not  immersed  in  the  freezing  mix- 
ture, and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  condenses  in  the  spherical  reservoir,  while 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gases  escape.  To  transfer  the  nitric  acid,  the  stream  of  chlo- 
rine is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  freezing  mixture  taken  away;  the  liquid  is 
now  renioved  from  the  reservoir  and  a  bulb  attached  to  receive  the  anhydrous  acid. 
This  bulb  is  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and  the  acid  evaporating  at  ordinary 
temperature  condenses  in  the  bulb,  which  wben  filled  is  to  be  sealed  by  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Properties.  —  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  forms  transparent  colourless  crystals,  belong- 
ing to  the  right  rhombic  system.     It  fuses  at  a  little  above  86°,  and  boils  about 
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113°,  deeomposing  slightly  at  that  temperature.  In  contact  with  water,  it  dissolves 
with  the  evolution  of  mucb  heat. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  bursts  the 
bulb  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  confined  gases  (Dumas,  Compt.  Eend.  t.  28, 
p.  323),  —  R.  B.]     [S^e  l^itpplement, -p.  7G6.} 

Preparation.  — This  acid  has  not  until  recently  been  obtained  in  aa  insulated 
state,  but  in  combination  with  water,  as  in  aqua  fortis  or  the  hydrate  of  nitric  acid, 
or  with  a  fixed  base,  as  in  the  ordinary  nitrates.  The  hydrate,  {which  is  popularly 
termed  nitric  acid,)  is  eliminated  from  nitrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  is  itself  a  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  That  acid  unites  with  potassa,  in  thia 
decomposition,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potassa,  displacing  nitric  acid,  which  last 
brings  off  in  combination  with  itself  the  water  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  There  is  a  great 
advantage,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  u^ng  two  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol 
to  one  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  is  98  of  the  former  to  101  of  the  latter,  or  neoily 
equal  weights.  The  acid  and  salt,  in  these  proportions,  are  introduced  into  a  capa- 
cious plain  retort,  provided  with  a  flask  as  a  receiver,  tlpon  the  application  of  heat, 
0,  little  of  the  nitric  acid  first  evolved  undergoes  decomposition,  and  red  Aimee 
appear,  hut  soon  the  vapours  become  nearly  colourless,  and  are  easily  condensed  in 
the  receiver.  During  the  whole  distillation,  the  lemperatnre  need  not  exceed  260°, 
The  mass  remains  pasty  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  then  enters  into 
fiision ;  red  vapours  agwn  appearing  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  residuary 
salt  is  the  bisulpbate  of  potassa,  or  double  sulphate  of  water  and  potassa,  HO.SOa+ 
KO.SO3.  The  rationale  of  this  important  process  is  eshibifed  in  the  following 
diagram ;  — 

PROCESS  FOR  NITRIC  ACID. 


In  this  operation  twice  as  much  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  as  is  required  to  neutra- 
lize the  pofa=sa  of  the  nitre,  by  which  means  the  whole  nitric  acid  is  eliminated 
without  loss  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  a  residuary  salt  is  left  which  is  easily 
removed  from  the  retort. 

With  half  the  preceding  quantity,  or  a  single  equivalent  of  oil  of  vitrio],  the 
materials  in  the  retort  are  apt  to  undergo  a  vesicular  swelling,  upon  the  application 
of  heat,  and  to  pass  into  the  receiver.  Abundance  of  ruddy  furacs  are  also  evolved, 
that  arc  not  easily  condensed,  and  prove  that  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed.  The 
temperature  in  this  process  must  also  be  raised  inconveniently  high  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  in  order  to  decompose  the  whole  nitre.  The  pecuiiarities  of  the 
decomposition  here  arise  from  the  formation  of  bisulpbate  of  potassa  in  the  operation, 
the  whole  sulphuric  acid  uniting  in  the  first  instance  with  half  the  potassa  of  the 
nitre.  Now,  it  is  only  at  an  elevated  temperature  that  the  acid  salt  thus  formed 
can  decompose  the  remaining  nitre;  —  a  temperature  which  is  sufficient  to  decom- 
pose nitric  acid,  as  may  be  proved  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  the  concentrated 
acid  through  a  tube  heated  to  the  same  degree. 

Ordinary  nitric  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  generally  prepared  by  dis- 
tilhng  nitrate  of  soda  with  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  not  at  its  liighest  degree 
of  concentration  in  a  large  cylinder  of  east  iron  (fig.  116,  page  261),  supported  in 
brickwork  over  a  fire.  Both  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  moveable,  and  generally  con- 
sist  of  circular  discs  of  stone.     The  nitric  acid  which  distils  over  is  condensed  in  a 
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scri^  of  large  vessela  of  salt-glaze  ware,  of 
tbe  form  of  Woulf  bottles,  of  which  two, 
A,  B,  are  shown  in  the  igure 

The  iron  cylinders  are  generally  so  sup- 
ported that  two  of  them  are  heated  by  one  " 
fire,  as  in  fig,  117,  which  is  a  sectional  view 
'of  three  pairs  of  such  rebirt  cyhntJers  The 
iron  of  the  vault  or  roof  of  the  c3linder  13 
most  a^pt  to  be  corroded  by  the  aeid  \apuur8, 
and  is  therefore  protected  by  a  coating  of  Arc 
clay  or  of  tiles  of  the  same  material  CLmealed 
together. 

Properties. — The  acid  prepared  by  the 
first  process  is  colourlLsa,  or  baa  only  a  straw 
j'ellow  tint.  If  the  oil  of  iitriol  has  been  m 
its  moat  concentrated  condition,  which  is 
seldom  the  ease,  the  nitric  acid  is  in  its 
state  of  highest  concentration  also,  and  con- 
tains no  more  than  a  oingle  equnalent  of 
water.  The  density  of  this  aeid  13  1  522  at 
68°;  but  a  slight  ht  it  disengages  a  little 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  from  it,  and  its  density  becomes  1  521  (Mitscherlieh)  The 
density  of  the  strongLst  eolourles'*  nitric  icid  which  Mr  Arthur  Smith  could  pre- 
pare was  1.517  at  bO° ,  it  boiled  at  184",  and  cime  within  1  per  cent  of  the 
protohydrate  in  composition  (Chem  Mem  111  402j  When  distilled,  it  la  partially 
decomposed  by  the  beat,  and  afiord'5  a  product  of  a  atrong  yellow  colour  Its  vapour 
transmitted  through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  dull  redness,  13  decomposed  in  a 
great  measure  into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen;  and  into  osygcn  and  nitrogen 
gases,  when  the  tube  ia  heated  to  whiteness.  The  colourless  liquid  acid  becomes 
yellow,  when  exposed  to  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  on  loosening  the  stopper  of  the 
bottle  it  is  sometimes  projected  with  force,  from  the  state  of  compression  of  the  dis- 
engaged oxygen.  Hence  to  preserve  this  acid  colourless  it  must  bo  kept  in  a 
covered  bottle.  It  congeals  at  about  — 10°,  but  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
wafer,  it  becomes  solid  at  1^°,  and  with  a  little  more  water  its  freezing  point  ja 
again  lowered  to  — 45°.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  concentrated  acid  fumes,  from  the 
condensation  by  its  vapour  of  tbe  moisture  in  tbe  atmosphere.  It  also  attracts 
moisture  from  damp  air,  and  increases  in  weight ;  and  when  suddenly  mixed  with 
S-4ths  of  its  weight  of  water,  may  rise  in  temperature  from  60°  to  140°. 

Nitric  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  diminishes  in  density  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water  added  to  it.  A  table  has  been  constructed  in  which  the  per 
centage  of  absolute  acid  is  expressed  in  mixtures  of  various  densities,  which  ia  useful 
for  reference  and  will  be  g  n  n  an  pp  d  Th  pp  ars  to  be  no  definite 
hydrate  of  this  acid  betwe  n  h  fi  (  h  n  ra  f  wa  )  nd  that  containing 
3  eq.  of  water  additional  (A  fem  h)      Th    h       b      n  n  upon  tin  or  iron 

The  second  is  acid  of  density  144whhh      f  nan4e().  of  water.     This 

last  hydrate  was  found  byDDlntoha  hhh  billing  point  of  any 
hydrate  of  nitric  acid :  it  is  50  nd  b  h  w  k  nl  n  ^r  acids  are  brought 
to  this  strength  by  continued  bull  n  1  f  m  1  ng  w  and  the  latter  acid. 
The  density  of  the  vapour  of   h     hyd  a  nd       b    1  4iJ  by  A.  Bineau,  and 

It  contains  2  volumes  of  ni     g  n  5      lu  f    xjg  n    ani  S  volumes  of  steam 

condensed  into  10  volumes  wh  h  a  h  f  th  ml  n  ng  measure  of  this 
vapour  (Ann.  de  Chim  et  d    Phj     Ix        p  41S) 

Nitric  acid  is  exceedingly  CO  anl    n      f   h      tr  nge&  acids,  yielding  only 

in  that  respect  to  sulphuric  ad  Thflywhwhh  parts  with  its  oxygen 
renders  it  very  proper  for  ox  datin  bod  n  he  hum  1  w  y  purpose  for  which  it 
ia  constantly  employed.    Nearly  all  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  meaas  of  it  j  some 
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of  tiem  with  extreme  violence,  sncb  as  copper,  mercury,  and  zinc,  when  the  con- 
centrated acid  is  used;  and  tin  and  iron  by  the  acid  tery  slightly  diluted.  Poured 
upon  red-hot  charcoal,  it  causes  a  brilliant  combuslion.  When  mised  with  a  fourth 
of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thrown  upon  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  it 
oceaaiona  an  explosive  combustion  of  the  oil.  Sulphur  digested  in  nitric  acid  at 
the  boiling  point  is  raised  to  its  highest  degree  of  oxidation  and  becomes  sulphuric 
acid ,  ludice  is  also  converted  by  it  into  iodic  acid.  Most  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  are  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids.  It  stains  the 
cuticle  and  nails  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  has  the  same  effect  upon  wool ;  the  orange 
patterns  upon  woollen  table-covers  are  produced  by  means  of  it.  In  the  undiluted 
state  it  forms  a  powerful  cautery. 

In  acting  upon  the  less  oxidable  metala,  such  as  copper  and  mercury,  nitric  aeid 
is  itself  decomposed,  and  nitric  oxide  gas  produced,  which  comes  off  with  efferves- 
cence. Palladium  and  silver,  when  they  are  dissolved  by  the  acid  in  the  cold,  pro- 
duce nitrous  aeid  in  the  liquor  and  evolve  no  gas,  but  this  is  very  unusual  in  the 
solution  of  metals  by  nitric  acid.  Those  metals,  such  as  zinc,  which  are  dissolved 
in  diluted  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  act  in  two  ways  upon  nitric  acid; 
sometimes  they  decompose  it,  so  as  to  disengage  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
and  nitric  oxide,  and  at  other  times  they  decompose  both  water  and  aitrio  aeid  at  once, 
in  such  proportions  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  nitrogen  of 
the  acid  to  form  ammonia,  which  last  combines  with  anotiier  portion  of  acid,  and  ia 
retained  in  the  liquor  as  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  also 
evolved  when  aino  is  dissolved  in  very  feeble  nitric  acid,  which  may  arise  from  the 
action  of  hydrogen  upon  nitrio  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  in  its  highest  state  of  concentra- 
tion, exerts  no  violent  action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such  aa  lignin  oi 
woody  fibre  and  starch,  for  a  short  time,  but  unites  with  them  and  forms  singular 
compounds.  A  proper  aeid  for  such  experiments  is  procured  with  moat  certainty 
by  distilling  100  parts  of  nitre,  with  no  more  than  60  parts  of  the  strongest  oil  of 
vitriol.  If  paper  is  soaked  for  one  minute  in  such  an  aeid,  and  afterwards  washed 
with  water,  it  is  found  to  shrivel  up  a  little  and  become  nearly  as  tough  as  parch- 
ment, and  when  dried  to  be  remarkably  inflammable,  catching  fire  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  356°,  and  burning  without  any  nitrous  odour  (Pelouze).  Or  if  the 
strong  undiluted  nitric  acid  of  commerce  be  mixed  with  on  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  cotton-wool  be  immersed  in  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two  and  after- 
wards washed  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  gun^eotton,  without  injury  to  the 
cotton  fibre  (Sclionbein). 

Nitric  acid  forma  an  important  class  of  salts,  the  nitrates,  which  occasion  defla- 
gration when  fiised  with  a  combustible  at  a  high  temperature,  from  the  oxygen  in 
their  acid,  and  are  remarkable  as  a  class  for  their  general  solubility,  no  nitrate  being 
insoluble  in  water.  The  nitrate  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercuzy  is  perhaps  the  least 
soluble  of  these  salts.  The  nitrates  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  and  strontia, 
are  anhydrous ;  but  the  nitrates  of  the  extensive  magnesian  class  of  oxides  all  con- 
tain water  in  a  state  of  intimate  combination,  and  have  a  formula  analogous  to  that 
of  hydrafed  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  of  water  itself.  Of  the  four  atoms  of  water 
contained  in  hydrafed  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.4'2,  one  is  combined  witli  the  acid  as 
base,  and  may  be  named  haste  water,  while  the  other  three  are  in  combination  with 
the  nitrate  of  wator,  and  may  be  termed  the  conslilulional  water  of  that  salt.  The 
same  three  atoms  of  constitutional  water  are  found  in  all  the  magnesian  nitrates, 
with  the  addition  often  of  another  three  atoms  of  water,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing formuhe ;  — 

Nitric  aeid,  1.42 HO-NO;4-3HO 

Prismatic  nitrate  of  copper CuO.NOs+SHO 

Bhomboidal  nitrate  of  copper CuO.NO,+3HO-)-3HO 

Nitrate  of  magnesia. MgO.NO.-f  3HO-1-3HO 
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It  ia  cloubtful  whether  the  proportion  of  constitutional  water  Id  any  of  these 
nitrates  can  be  reduced  below  3  atoms  by  heat  without  the  loaa  of  a  portion  of  nitric 
acid  at  the  same  time,  and  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt.  The  nitrates  of 
the  potaasa  and  magnesian  classes  do  not  combine  together,  and  eo  double  citrates 
are  known,  nor  nitratea  with  excess  of  acid.  The  nitrates  with  excess  of  metallic 
oside,  which  are  called  snbnitrates,  appear  to  be  formed  on  the  type  of  the  magne- 
sian class:  the  subnitrate  of  copper,  being  CuO.NOs+3Cu0.3HO  (Gerhardt),  or 
nitrate  of  copper  with  3  atoms  hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  The  water  is  strongly 
retained,  and  requires  a  temperature  of  300°  to  expel  it.  The  nitrate  of  red  oxide 
of  mercuryia  HgO.NOs+HgO  (Kane). 

Nitric  acid  in  a  solution  cannot  be  detected  by  precipitating  that  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  any  base,  as  the  nitrates  are  all  soluble,  so  that  tests  of  another  nature 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  fo  ascertain  its  presence.  A  highly  diluted  solution  of  sulphate 
of  indigo  may  be  boiled  without  change,  but  on  adding  to  it  at  the  boiling  temperature 
a  liquid  containing  free  nitric  acid,  the  bine  colour  of  the  jndtgo  is  soon  destroyed. 
If  it  is  a  neutral  nitrate  which  is  tested,  a  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  to 
the  solution,  to  liberate  the  nitric  acid,  before  mixing  it  with  the  sulphate^ of- indigo. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  against  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  Another  test  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  has  been  proposed  by  De 
Richemont.  The  liquid  containing  the  nitrate  ia  mixed  with  rather  more  than  an 
equal  hulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cool,  a  few  drops  of  a 
strong  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  added  to  it.  Nitric  oxide  is  evolved, 
and  combines  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  producing  a  rose  or  purple  tint  even 
when  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  ia  very  small.  One  part;  of  nitric  acid  in  24,000 
of  water  has  been  detected  in  thia  manner.  Free  nitric  acid  also  is  incapable  of  dia- 
Bolvjng  gold-leaf,  although  heated  upon  it,  but  acquires  that  property  when  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  it.  Bnt  in  testing  the  presence  of  this  acid,  it  ia 
always  advisable  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  liquor  with  potassa,  and  to  evaporate 
so  as  to  obtain  the  thin  prismatic  crystals  of  nilre,  which  may  he  recognised  by  their 
form,  by  their  cooling  nitrons  tast«,  their  power  to  deflagrate  combustibles  at  a  red 
heat,  and  by  the  characteristic  action  of  the  acid  they  contain,  when  liberated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  upon  copper  and  other  metals,  in  which  ruddy  nitrous  fumes  are 
produced.  , 

[When  obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda,  it  may  contain  iodine.  Thia  impure  acid 
yields,  on  distillation,  a  sublimate  of  iodine  after  all  the  nitric  acid  has  come  over. 
Neutralized  with  potassa,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  sulphuric  acid  added 
drop  by  drop,  the  liquid  assumes  a  blue  colour  {Gmclin's  Handbook,  vol.  ii.  p.  393). 
—  R.  B.] 

If  nitric  acid  be  rigidly  pure,  it  maybe  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  is  not 
disturbed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  by  chloride  of  barium,  the  first  of  which  discovera 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  producing  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver;  the  last  discovers  sulphuric  aeid  by  forming  the  white  insoluble  sulphate  of 
baryta.  The  fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  freed  from  hydrochloric  aeid,  by  retaining 
it  warm  on  a  sand-bath  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  a«id 
goes  off  as  gas.  To  free  it  from  sulphuric,  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little  water, 
and  distilicd  from  nitrate  of  baryta;  but  the  process  for  nitric  acid  which  baa  been 
described  gives  it  without  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  carefully  conducted. 

Uses.  —  Nitric  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  the  fumigations  required  for  conta^oua 
diseases,  particularly  in  wards  of  hospitals  from  which  the  patients  are  not  removed, 
the  fumes  of  this  acid  being  greatly  less  irritating  than  those  of  chlorine.  For  the 
purpose  of  fumigation,  pounded  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid  are  used, 
being  heated  together  in  a  cup.  Nitric  acid  is  par  excellence  the  solvent  of  metals, 
and  has  other  most  numerous  and  varied  applications  not  only  in  chemistry,  but 
likewise  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
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NITROGEN   AND   UYDEOGEN- 


■>B3 


Eq.  17  or  212.5;  H^N;  density  596.7 

,  nitrogen  forms  a  remarkable  gaseous  compound  — 
which  derives  its  name  from  sal  amitioniac,  a  salt  from  which  it  is  generally 
estracted,  and  which  again  was  so  named  from  being  first  prepared  in  the  district 
of  Ammonia,  in  Libya.  Ammonia  is  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  all 
organic  matters  containing  nitrogen,  which  has  given  rise  to  one  of  its  popular 
namesj'the  Spirits  of  Hartshorn.  It  is  also  produced  during  the  putrefaction  of  the 
same  matters,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  (page  252).  A  trace  of  it  ia 
always  found  in  the  native  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  varieties  of  clay,  and  in  some  other 
minerals. 

Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  raised  together  do  not  exhibit  any  disposition  to  combine, 
even  when  heated ;  bnt  if  electric  sparks  be  taken  through  a  mixture  of  those  gases, 
particularly  with  the  presence  of  any  acid  vapour,  a  sensible  trace  of  a  salt  of  am- 
monia is  produced.  Hydrogen,  however,  if  evolved  ia  contact  with  nitrogen,  will 
in  certain  circumstances  form  ammonia.  Thus  in  the  rusting  of  iron  in  water  con- 
taining air  or  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  which  is  then  evolved  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  appears  to  combine  in  its  nascent  state  with  nitrogen. 
If,  while  zinc  is  dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  be  added  drop  by 
drop  till  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  ceases,  the  latter  wH!  be  found  to  have  united 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  ranch  ammonia  to  be  formed;  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitric  acid  combining  with  hydrogen  also,  to  form  water,  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  bo  relatively  small,  Mr.  Nesbitt  finds  that  it  may  be 
entirely  converted  into  ammonia  in  this  manner.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  alone,  which  is  neither  much  diluted  nor  very  strong,  but  in 
condition,  the  same  suppression  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  ammonia  is 

Preparation.  — In  a  state  of  purity,  ammonia  is  a  gas,  of  which  the  well-known 
liquor  or  aqua  ammonia:  is  a  solution  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  of  constant 
use  as  a  reagent,  is  prepared  by  mixing  intimately  sal  ammoniac  (hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia)  with  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime,  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  glass 
retort  or  bolt-head,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  slaked  lime  (A,  fig.  118),  and 
FiQ.  118. 
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distilling  by  tte  diffused  beat  of  a  chauffer  or  sand-pot.  If  recourse  is  had  to 
the  gas-flame,  the  heat  may  be  eonyeniently  diffused  by  placing  the  burner  wifiin 
a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  about  14  inches  in  height,  aa  reprffiented  in  tlie  figure,  with 
a  perforated  stage  B,  covered  with  small  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  on  which  the 
flask  A  is  supported.  Ammoniacal  eaa  comes  off,  which  should  be  conducted  into 
a  quantity  of  distilled  water  in  the  bottle  C,  to  condense  it,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  salt  employed.  Chloride  of  calcium  and  the  excess  of  lime  remain  in  the  retort, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  liberated  ia  the  process,  and  distils  over 
with  tic  ammonia.     This  reaction  is  explained  in  the  following  diagram:  — 


PEOCESS  FOB  AMMOHIA. 
Before  decomposition. 

C  Ammonia  17    ~ 

53.5  Hydroeblorate  of  ammonia  J  Hydrogen    1     ^ 

(Chlorine    35.5^ 

f  Osjgen       8     — 

28      Lime -j  Calcium    20    - 


After  decomposition. 
17     Ammonia. 


-  9     Water,      [cium. 

-  55.5  Chloride  of  cal- 


81.5 


Or  in  symbols : 


81.5 


c 

1 


NH,C1  and  CaO=NH3  with  HO  and  CaCl. 

To  obtain  ammoniacal  gas,  a  portion  of  the  solution  prepared  by  the  preceding 
process  may  be  introduced  into  a  small  plain  retort,  A  (fig.  119),  by  means  of  the 
long  funnel  B;  and  the  short  bent  tube  C  being  adapted  by  a 
perforated  cork  to  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  the  liquid  is  boiled  ^'°-  ^^^' 

by  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  gas  is  first  expelled  from  its  superior    i 
volatility,  and  collected  ia  a  jar  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted 
over  the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  120,  page  266).    Or  the  gas  may  j 
bo  derived  at  one*  from  sal  ammoniac,  miscd  with  twice  its 
weight  of  quicklime  in  a  small  retort,  and  collected  over  mer- 

Properlies.  —  Ammonia  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  and 
pungent  odour,  familiar  in  spirits  of  hartshorn.  It  is  composed 
of  2  volumes  of  nitrogea  and  6  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  4 
volumes,  which  form  the  combining  measure  gf  this  gas.  Am- 
monia ia  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases,  in  these  proportions, 
when  transmitted  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  containing 
platinum,  iron,  or  copper  wire.  The  two  lattor  metals  absorb  a 
little  nitrogen  (Despretz),  and  become  brittle,  but  the  platinum 
remains  unaltered.  By  a  pressure  of  6.5  atmospheres,  at  50°, 
it  is  condensed  into  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  which  th  e 
sp.  gr.  is  0.T31  at  €0°.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  inflammable  in  air 
in  a  low  degree,  burning  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  taper. 
A  small  jet  of  this  gas  will  also  burn  ia  oxygen.  A  mixture 
of  ammoniacal  gas  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be 
detonated  by  the  electric  spark,  and  affords  water  and  nitrogen. 
Water  is'  capable  of  dissolving  about  500  times  its  volume  of 
ammoniacal  gas  in  the  cold,  and  the  solution  is  always  specifi- 
cally lighter,  and  has  a  lower  boiling  point  than  pure  water. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Davy,  solutions  of  sp.  gr. 
0.872,  0.9054,  and  0.9692,  contain  respectively  32.5,  25.37, 
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and  9.5  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Griffin,  who  L'js  constructed  a  table  of  the 
densities  of  solutions  of  ammonia  from  expiriment,  finds  that  no  eenaiblt  condensa- 
tion of  Tolume  occurs  in  these  misturei  and  that  then  densities  ire  th(,  mean  of 
those  of  water  1  and  anhydrous  liquid  ammonu,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
0.7083  at  G2°  (Mem.  Cheni.  Soc.  iii.  189)  Ammoniacal  gis  is  aLo  largely  soluble 
in  aJeohol. 

Solution  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid  alkaline  taste,  and  produces  blisters  on  th^ 
tongue  and  skin.  When  cooled  slowly  to  — 40°,  it  crystallizes  in  long  needles  of  a 
ailky  lustre.  The  solution  has  a  temporary  action  upon  ttirmeric  paper,  which  it 
causes  to  be  brown  while  humid ;  it  also  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened 
by  an  acid,  changes  the  blue  colour  of  the  infusion  of  red  cabbage  into  green,  and 
neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  prope^ies  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the 
fised  alkalies.  It  is  distinguished  as  the  volatile  alkali.  When  ammonia  is  free, 
it  may  always  be  discovered,  by  its  odour,  by  forming  dense  white  fumes  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  by  producing  a  deep  blue  solution  with  salts  of  copper. 

Ammonia,  in  solution,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen 
gas  and  formation  of  hydrochlorate  o&aranionia:  when  ammonia  and  chlorine,  both 
in  the  state  of  gas,  are  mixed  together,  the  action  that  ensues  is  attended  with  flame. 
Dry  iodine  absorbs  ammoniacal  gaa,  and  forms  a  brown  vinous  liquid,  whah  water 
decomposes,  dissolving  out  hydnodato  of  ammonia,  and  leading  a  blaik  powder, 
which  is  the  explosive  iodide  of  nitrogen 

Ammonia  forms  several  classes  of  compounds  wilh  acids  and  salta  (page  166), 
and  exhibits  highly  curious  reaedons  wifh  many  other  substj-neti  whn,h  do  not 
admit  of  being  discussed  so  early,  but  which  I  shall  return  to  later  in  tho  work. 
[See  Supplement,  p.  766.] 

SECTION  IV. 


Eq-  6  or  75 ;  C ;  density  of  vapour  (hj/potAelical)  416  Uj 

Carbon  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  mineral  kingdom  united  with  other 
substances,  as  in  coal,  of  which  it  is  the  basis,  and  in  the  acid  of  carbonates :  it  is 
also  the  most  considerable  element  of  the  solid  parts  of  both  animals  and  vegetables. 
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It  esiata  in  nature,  or  may  be  obtained  by  art,  under  a  variety  of  appearances,  and 
poaaessed  of  very  different  physical  properties.  Carbon  is  a  dimorphous  body, 
occurring  crystallized  in  the  diamond  and  graphite  in  wholly  different  forms,  and 
when  artificially  produced  forming  several  amorphous  varieties  of  charcoal  which  are 
very  unlike  each  other.     [Sec  Supplement,  p.  769.] 

Diamond. — This  valuable  gem  ia  found  throughout  the  range  of  the  Ghauts  ia 
India,  but  chiefly  at  Golconda,  in  Borneo,  and  also  in  Brazil.  It  is  always  associated 
with  transported  materials,  such  as  rolled  gravel,  or  found  in  a  sort  of  breccia  or 
pudding-stone,  composed  of  fragmenta  of  jasper,  quartz,  and  calcedony,  so  that  it  is 
still  a  question  whetlier  the  diamond  is  or  mineral  or  vegetable  origin.  On  removing 
the  crust  with  which  the  crystals  are  covered,  they  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  refract 
light  powerfully,  and  are  generally  perfectly  transparent,  although  diamonds  are 
sometimes  black,  blue,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  The  primitive  form  of  diamond 
is  the  regular  octohedron,  or  two  four-sided  pyramids,  of  which  the  faces  are  equi- 
lateral triangles,  applied  base  to  base  (fig.  55,  page  143).  It  js  more  frequently 
found  in  the  pyramidal  octohedron, — a  figure  bounded  by  24  sides,  which  presents 
the  general  aspect  of  a  regular  octohedron,  on  every  facet  of  which  has  been  placed 
a  low  pyramid  of  three  facets ;  or,  each  facet  of  the  octohedron  is  repkeed  by  6 
secondary  triangles,  and  the  crystal  becomes  almost  spherical,  and  presents  48  facets. 
These  facets  o&eu  appear  curved  from  the  effect  of  attrition.  The  diamond  can 
always  be  cleaved  in  the  direction  of  the  faces  of  the  octohedron,  which  possess  that 
particular  brilliancy  characteristic  of  the  diamond.  It  is  the  hardest  of  the  gems. 
An  edge  of  its  crystal  formed  by  flat  planes  only  scratches  glass,  but  if  the  edge  is 
formed  of  curved  fiices,  like  the  edge  of  a  convex  lens,  it  then,  besides  abrading  the 
surface,  produces  a  fissure  to  a  small  depth,  and  in  the  form  of  the  glazier's  diamond 
is  used  to  cut  glass.  The  weight  of  diamonds  is  generally  estimated  by  the  carat, 
which  is  about  3.2  grains.  The  diamond  is  remarkably  indestructible,  and  may  ba 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  covered  crucible  without  injury,  but  it  begins  to  burn  in 
the  open  mr,  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver,  charcoal  sometimes  appearing  on 
its  suVlace,  and  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  heated  to  the 
highest  degree  between  the  charcoal  points  of  a  strong  voltaic  battery,  the  diamond 
swells  up  considerably,  and  divides  into  portions.  After  cooling,  it  is  found  enljrely 
altered  in  appearance,  having  beco«ie  of  a  metallic  gray,  friable,  and  resembling  in 
every  respect  the  coke  from  bituminous  coal  This  experiment  appears  to  show  that 
a  high  temperature  is  unfavourable  to  th  t  fd   m     !,  and  that  they  can- 

not therefore  be  originally  formed  at  y    1      ted  t  mp     t    e.     The  diamond  is 

quickly  consumed  in  fused  nitre,  whe    th     irb  d  t  ined  by  the  potash ; 

this  is  a  simple  mode  of  analyzing  th  d  m  d  by  wh  h  t  h  been  proved  to  be 
pure  carbon.  The  diamond  is  a  no  -c  d  t  fit  tj  Its  density  varies 
from  3.5  to  3.55. 

Graphite. — This  mineral,  which  1  k  wn  as  Bl  k  Lead  and  Plumbago, 
occurs  in  rounded  masses  deposited  in  bed  th  p  m  t  f  mations,  pai'ticularly 
in  granite,  mica-schist,  and  primitive  It  B  rr  wdal     n  Cumberland  is  a 

celebrated  locality  of  graphite,  and  aff  d  th  ly  pe  m  which  are  sufficiently 
hard  for  making  pencils.  It  is  occa  lly  f  d  j  t  11  dm  plates  which  are 
Bix-sided  tables.  Graphite  may  also  b  p  d  d  t  fi  ally  by  putting  an  eseesa 
of  charcoal  in  contact  with  fused  cast  wh  p    t        i  the  carbon  dissolves, 

and  separates  again  on  cooling,  iu  th  1  m  f  1  g  d  be  t  ful  leaflets.  Ia  the 
condition  of  graphite,  carbon  ia  perfe  tly    p  q  ft  t    th    t    oh,  possessed  of  the 

metallic  lustre,  and  of  a  specific  grav  yfTml9t2  It  Iways  contains  iron 
and  manganese,  apparently  in  the  stat  f  d  d  mb  taon  with  silicic  and 
titanic  acids,  sometimes  to  the  estent  of  _8  per  cent.,  but  m  some  specimens,  as  la 
those  from  Barreros  in  Brazil,  not  more  than  a  trace  of  those  metals  is  found,  which 
is  to  he  considered  an  accidental  constituent,  and  not  essential  to  the  mineral. 
Neither  in  the  form  of  diamond  nor  graphite  does  caiijon  exhibit  any  indication  of 
fusion  or  volatility  under  the  most  intense  beat.    AntliraiAte  is  often  nearly  pure 
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carbon,  but  always  contains  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  and  is  related  to  bituminous  coal, 
and  not  to  grapliite.     [See  Supplement,  p.  770.] 

Charcoal.  —  Owing  to  its  infusibility  carbon  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of 
aspects,  according  to  tixe  structure  of  the  substance  from  wbicli  it  is  derived,  and  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  its  preparation.  The  following  are  the  principal  Tarietiea: 
gaa  carbon,  lamp-black,  wood  charcoal,  coke,  and  ivory  black. 

1.  Gaa  carbon  has  the  metallic  lustre,  and  a  density  of  1.76;  it  is  compact, 
generally  of  a  mammillated  structure,  but  sometimes  in  fino  fibres,  and  considerably 
resembles  graphite,  but  is  too  hard  to  givj  a  atreak  upon  paper.  It  ia  the  product 
of  a  slow  deposition  of  carbon  from  coal  gas  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  frequently 
found  to  line  the  gaa  retorts  to  a  considerable  thickness,  aud  to  fill  up  accidental 
fissures  in  tiem  (Dr.  Colquhoun,  Ann,  of  Philos.,  New  Ser.,  toI,  xii.  p.  1). 

2.  Lamp-black  is  the  soot  of  imperfectly  burned  combustibles,  such  as  tar  or  resin. 
Carbon  is  deposited  in  a  powder  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  purest  form,  when 
alcohol  vapour  or  a  volatile  oil  is  li'ansmitted  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  red  heat; 
and  the  lustrous  charcoal,  which  is  obtained  on  calcining,  in  closo  vessels,  starch, 
sugar,  and  many  other  organic  substances,  which  fuse  and  afford  a  bright  vesicular 
carboa  of  a  metallic  lustre,  is  possessed  of  the  same  eharaetera.  The  charcoal  of  the 
latter  sources,  however,  always  refaias  traces  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Lamp-black 
is  deficient  in  an  attraction  for  organic  matters  in  solution,  which  ordinary  charcoal 


3.  Wood  charcoal.  Wood  was  found  by  Karsten  to  lose  57  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  when  thoroughly  dried  at  212°,  and  10  per  cent,  more  at  SOI".  The 
remaining  33  parts  of  baked  wood  afforded,  when  calcined,  25  of  charcoal,  while 
100  parts  of  the  same  wood  calcined,  without  being  previously  dried,  left  only  14 
per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  large  quantity  of  water  which  causea 
the  heat  of  burning  charcoal  to  be  so  much  more  intense  than  that  of  wood.  When 
calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  charcoal  becomes  dense,  hard,  and  less  inflammable. 
The  knots  in  wood'  sometimes  afford  a  charcoal  which  ia  particularly  hard,  and  is 
used  in  polishing  metals,  but  it  contains  silica.  From  the  minuteness  of  its  pores, 
the  charcoal  of  wood  absorbs  many  times  ita  volume  of  the  more  liquefiable  gases; 
Bueh  as  ammonia/sal  ^s,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid, 
condensing  90  times  its  volume  of  the  first,  and'35  of  the  last :  of  osygen,  it  con- 
denses 9.25  volumes;  of  nitrogen,  7-5  volumes;  and  of  hydrogen,  1.75  volumes.  It 
also  absorbs  moisture  with  avidity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  other  eondonsiblo  vapours, 
such  as  odoriferous  effluvia.  From  this  last  property  freshly  calcined  charcoal,  when 
wrapt  up  in  clothes  which  have  contracted  a  disagreeable  odour,  destroys  it,  and  has  a. 
considerable  effect  in  retarding  the  putrefiiction  of  organic  matter  with  which  it  is 
placed  in  contact.  Water  ia  also  found  to  remain  aweet,  and  wine  to  be  improved  in 
quality,  if  kept  in  casks  of  which  the  inside  has  been  charred.  In  the  state  of  a  coarse 
powder,  wood  charcoal  ia  particularly  applicable  as  a  filter  for  apirits,  which  it  de- 
prives of  theeasential  oil  which  they  contain.  It  is  much  less  destructible  by  atmos- 
pheric agencies  than  wood,  and  hence  the  points  of  stakes  are  often  charred,  before 
being  driven  into  the  ground,  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Charcoal  decomposes  the 
vapour  of  water  at  a  red  heat,  giving  rise  to  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  was  found  by 
Bunsen  to  consist,  in  100  volumes,  of  hydrogen  56,  carbonic  oside  29,  earbonio 
acid  14.8,  and  light  earburetfed  hydrogen  0.2  volume. 

4.  The  coke  of  those  species  of  coal  which  do  not  fuse  when  heated  ia  a  remark- 
ably dense  charcoal,  considerably  resembling  that  of  wood,  and  of  great  value  as  fuel, 
from  the  high  temperature  which  can  be  produced  by  its  combustion.  When 
burned  it  generally  leaves  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  earthy  ashes,  while  the  ashes  from 
wood  charcoal  seldom  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  density  of  pulverised  coke  varies 
from  1.6  to  2,0.  Coke  and  wood  charcoal,  after  being  strongly  heated,  are  good 
conductors  of  electricity. 

5.  Ivory  black,  Bone  black,  and  Animal  charcoal,  are  names  applied  to  hones 
calcined  or  converted  into  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel.     The  charcoal  thus  produced 
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id  mixed  with  not  less  than  10  tjmes  its  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  being  in 
a  state  of  extreme  division,  exposes  a  great  deal  of  surface.  It  possesses  a  remark- 
able attraction  for  organic  colouring  matters,  and  is  extensively  used  in  withdrawing 
the  colouring  matter  from  sjrup  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  from  the  solution  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  in  the  purification  of  many  other  ormmic  liquids.  The  usual  practice, 
which  was  introduced  by  Dumont,  is  to  filter  the  liquid  hot  throngh  a  bed  of  this 
charcoal  in  grains  of  the  size  of  those  of  gunpowder,  and  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  found  that  the  discolouring  power  is  greatly  reduced  by  dissolving 
out  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  ivory  bbck  by  in  acid  although  this  must  be  done 
in  certain  applications  of  it,  as  when  it  is  used  to  discolour  the  vegetable  acids.  A 
charcoal  poMessed  of  the  same  valuable  ir  perty  eien  in  a  higher  degree  for  its 
weight,  is  produced  by  calcining  dried  blood  horns  hoofe  clippings  of  hides,  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  washing  the  calcined  mass  afterwards  with 
water.  Even  vegetable  matters  afford  a  ohir  oal  possessed  of  considerable  discolour- 
ing power,  if  mixed  with  chalk,  calcined  flint  or  any  fther  earthy  powder,  before 
being  carbonized.  One  hundred  parts  of  jipe  clay  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  and  well  mised  with  20  parts  of  tar  and  500  of  coil  finely  pulverized,  have 
been  found  to  afi'ord,  after  the  mass  wis  dried  and  ignite!  out  of  contact  with  air,  a. 
charcoal  wbich  was  little  inferior  to  bone  Hack  m  quality  When  charcoal  which 
has  been  once  used  in  such  a  filter  ia  calcined  agiin  it  js  found  to  have  lost  much 
of  its  discolouring  power.  This  is  owing  to  the  deposition  upon  its  surface  of  a. 
lustrous  charcoal,  of  the  lamp-black  vaiioty  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  colouring  matters,  which  has  little  or  no  discolouring  power.  But  if  the 
charcoal  of  the  sugar  filters  be  allowed  to  ferment,  the  foreign  matter  in  it  is 
destroyed ;_  and  if  afterwards  well  washed  with  water  and  dried,  before  being  cal- 
cined, it  will  be  found  to  recover  a  considerable  portion  of  its  original  power. 

Bossy  has  constructed,  from  observation,  the  following  table  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  different  charcoals.  (Joum.  de  Phann.  t.  viii.  p.  257).  These  substances  are 
compared  with  ivory  black,  as  being  the  most  feeble  species,  although  this  is  superior 
by  several  degrees  to  the  best  wood  charcoal.  The  relative  efficiency,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  not  the  same  for  two  different  kinds  of  colouring  matter: — 


Species  of  charcoal 
6ame  weight. 

Relative  decolou- 
ration of  sulphate 
of  indigo. 

Relative  De- 

colourntion  of 

Sji-op. 

50 
18 
12 
3C 
34 
10.6 

6.6 
12 

4 
1&.2 

45 
1.87 

1 

20 

11 

10 

15.5 

15.5 
8.8 
4.4 
8.8 
3.3 

10,6 

20 
1.6 

l' 

Lamp-blnok  calcined  with  carbonate  of  potaaaa 

Bone  charcoal,  after  the  eilraetion  of  the  earth  of 
bonea  by  an  add,  and  calcination  with  potasaa 

This  remarkable  action  of  charcoal  in  withdrawing  matters  from  solution  is  ccr- 
tMnly  an  attraction  of  surface,  but  it  is  capable,  notwithstanding,  of  overcoming 
chemical  affinities  of  some  intensity.  The  matters  remain  attached  to  the  surface 
of  tho  charcoal,  without  being  decomposed  or  altered  in  nature.  For  if  fie  blue 
sulphate  of  indigo  be  neutralized  and  then  filtered  through  charcoal,  the  whole 
ogloming  matter  is  retained  by  the  latter,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  colourless.    But 
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a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  wi!l  divest  the  charcoal  of  tte  blue  colouring  matter,  and 
carry  it  away  in  aobtion.  The  salts  of  quinine,  morphine,  and  other  organic  bases 
and  bitter  principles,  are  carried  down  by  animaJ  charcoal  used  in  excess  (Waring- 
too,  Mem.  Chem.  800.  iii.  326).  Hence  this  substance  is  a  very  general  antidoto 
to  vegetable  poisons,  as  was  proved  by  Dr.  Garrod.  Other  substances  also  are  carried 
down  by  animal  charcoal,  besides  organic  matters.  Lime  from  lime  water,  iodine 
from  solution  in  iodide  of  potassium,  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  solution  in  water, 
soluble  subsalts  of  lead,  and  metallic  oxides  dissolved  in  ammonia  or  caustic  potassa; 
but  it  has  little  or  no  action  upon  most  neutral  salts.  The  charcoal  is  apt  with  time 
to  react  upon  tie  substance  it  carries  down,  probably  from  their  closeness  of  contact, 
reducing  the  oxides  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  for  instance,  to  the  metallic  state  in 
a  short  time.  Animal  charcoal  soon  disappears  when  heated  in  chlorine  water,  and 
is  converted  info  carbonic  acid  j  and  the  affinities  of  carbon  generally  are  more  active 
in  this  than  in  its  other  forms,     [i'ee  Supplement,  p.  769.J 

Carbon  is  chemically  the  same  under  all  these  forms.  This  element  cannot  be 
crystallized  artificially  by  the  usual  methods  of  fusion,  solution  or  sublimation,  if  we 
except  its  solution,  in  east  iron,  which  gives  it  in  the  form  of  graphite  and  not  of 
the  diamond.  It  is  chemically  indifferent  to  most  bodies  at  a  low  temperature,  but 
combines  directly  with  somo  metalsbyfusion,  and  forms  compounds  named  c»r6ure(s 
or  carbides;  in  these  compounds,  however,  the  metal  is  most  probably  the  negative 
constituent.  When  heated  to  low  redness  it  bums  readily  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming 
a  gaseous  compound  carbonic  acid,  which,  when  cool,  has  sensibly  the  same  volume 
as  the  original  osjgen.  With  half  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid,  carbon 
forms  a  protoxide,  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  last  gas  being  supposed  similar  to  steam 
or  to  nitrous  oxide  in  its  constitution,  will  be  composed  of  2  volumes  of  carbon  va- 
pour and  1  volume  of  osjgen  gas  condensed  into  2  volumes,  an  assumption  upon 
which  the  density  of  carbon  vapour,  which  there  are  no  means  of  determining  ex- 
perimentally, is  usually  calculated,  and  made  about  420;  the  combining  measure  of 
this  vapour  containing  2  volumes  (page  129).  The  density  deduced  from  the  equi- 
valent of  carbon  is  more  nearly  416.'  That  the  equivalent  of  carbon  is  exactly  6, 
as  originally  maintained  by  Br.  Prout,  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  M. 
Dumas,  by  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Pure  carbon 
then  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8  exactly,  or  6  to  16,  to  form 
carbonic  acid  (p.  272). 

Uses. — Several  valuable  applications  of  this  substance  have  already  been  inci- 
dentally described.  Carbon  may  be  said  to  surpass  all  other  bodies  whatever  in  its 
affinity  for  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  being  infusible,  easily  got  rid  of  b^ 
combustion,  and  forming  compounds  witb  oxygen  which  escape  as  gas,  this  body  is 
more  suitable  than  any  other  substance  to  effect  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides ; 
that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  their  oxygen,  and  to  produce  from  them  the  metal  with 
the  properties  which  characterize  it. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

Eq.  22  or  275;  CO^;  density  1529.0;  QTj 

This  gas  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  lime-stone  and  the  mild  alkalies,  and  to 
be  expelled  from  the  first  by  heat,  and  from  both  by  the  action  of  acids,  by  Dr. 
Black  and  was  nimed  by  bun  Fixed  Air  Ht  also  remarked  that  the  same  gas  is 
formed  in  respiration,  fermentation,  and  combustion;  it  was  afterwards  proved  to 
contain  carbon  by  Liioi-ier 

'  The  number  for  carbon  vipnur  deduced  from  tba  danaity  of  oxjgen  gas,  that  is,  six- 
Mxteenths  uf  that  density  13  414  61  (pige  180)  while  Eix-fonrteenths  of  the  density  of 
nitrogen  is  418  ^04,  and  six  times  the  density  of  hydiogen,  415.56.  The  density  of  nitro- 
geo  ia  probably  the  least  objeoUonablo,  and  the  anmber  deduced  from  it  for  carbon  (41S) 
therefore  the  safest. 
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Fw.  121. 


Preparation. — Carbonic  acid  is  readily  procured  by  pouring  iydrocbbric  acid  of 
sp.  gr,  1.1,  upon  fragmenfs  of  marble  contained  in  a  gas-bottle  (fig.  121),  or  by  tlie 
action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  olialk.  A  gas  comes  off  with  effervescence, 
which  may  be  collected  at  the  water  trough,  but  cannot  be  retained  long  over  water 
without  considerable  loss,  owing  to  its  solubility. 

From  the  great  weight  of  carbonic  acid  a  bottle  may  be  filled  with  this  gas  by 
displacing  air.  The  gas  being  evolved  in  the  gas-bottle  A  (fig.'122),  is  first  con- 
Teyed  inW  a  wash-bottle  B,  confining  water,  to  condense  any  hydrochloric  acid 
vapour  with  which  the  gas  may  be  accompanied  j  then  passing  tbrongh  a  U-shoped 
drying  tube  C,  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb  aqueous  va- 
pour, and  then  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle  D.  When  generated  in  the 
close  apparatus  of  Thilorier  for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  it  (page  77),  this  gas  is 
evolved  from  bicarbonato  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Fia.  122. 


Properties. — This  gas  extingni-he?  flime,  doei  not  support  animal  life,  and  ren- 
ders lime  wafer  turbid  It*)  density  is  considerable,  being  152^  (Eegnault),  or  a 
half  more  than  that  of  air,  the  gas  containing  2  volumes  of  the  hypothetical  carbon 
vapour  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  2  volumes,  which  form  the  com- 
bining measure.  Cold  water  dissolves  rather  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  this 
gas ;  the  solution  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste,  and  sparkles  when  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another,     It  communicates  a  wine-red  tint  to  litmus  paper,  whick 
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disappears  agajn  when  the  paper  dries;  when  poured  into  hme  water,  it  first  throws 
down  a  white  flaky  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  which  it  afterwards 
redisaolves  if  the  solution  of  the  gas  he  added  in  excess.  The  quantity  of  this  gaa 
which  water  takes  up  is  found  to  he  sensibly  proportional  to  lie  pressure ;  a  very 
large  volume  of  the  gas  is  forced  into  soda,  magnesia,  and  other  aerated  wafers, 
much  of  which  escapes  on  remoying  the  pressure  from  these  liijuids. 

Liquefied  by  pressare,  carbonic  acid  has  an  elastic  force  of  38-5  atmospheres  at 
32°  (Faraday).  The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, is  0'88  ;  it  dilates  remarkably  from  heat,  its  expansion  being  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  air,  20  volumes  of  the  liquid  at  32°  becoming  29  at  86°,  and  its  den- 
sity varying  from  0.9  to  0.6  as  its  temperature  rises  from  —4°  to  86°.  (Thilorier, 
Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys  !x  p  4"''').  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  mises  in 
all  proportions  with  ethe  ilcohol  n  phtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  bat  ia  insoluble  m  water  and  fa  oils.  At  temperatures  below  — 72°  it  ia 
solid  (page  80). 

Potassium  healed  in  a  s  nail  glass  bulb  blown  upon  a  tube,  through  which  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  is  transm  tted  u  d  goe  oxidation,  and  Eberates  carbon,  the  existence 
of  which  in  the  gas  may  thus  be  shown  or,  for  this  experiment,  a  cleansed  and  dry 
Florence  oil-flask  may  be  filled,  by  displacement,  with  the  dried  gas  {flg.  122),  and 
a  pellet  of  potassium  being  introduced,  combustion  may  be  determined  by  applying 
the  flame  of  an  Argand  spuit-lamp  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
But  burning  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles,  are  immediately  extin- 
guished by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  combustion  does  not  cease  from  the  absence  of 
oxygen  only,  but  'from  a  positive  influence  in  checking  combustion  which  this  gas 
exerts,  for  a  lighted  candle  is  extinguished  in  air  containing  no  more  than  one-fourth 
of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  It  ia  generally  believed  that  any  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  air  wil!  support  the  respiration  of  man,  which  will  maintain  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  therefore  a  lighted  candle  is  often  let  down  into  wells  or  pits  suspected 
to  contain  this  gas,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  safe  or  not.  But  although  air  in 
which  a  candle  can  burn  may  not  occasion  immediate  insensibility,  still  ths  continued 
respiration  for  several  hours  of  air  containing  not  more  than  I  or  2  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  has  been  found  to  produce  alamnng  effects  (Broughlon).  The  accidents 
from  burning  a  pan  of  charcoal  in  close  rooms  are  occasioned  by  this  gas.  It  acts 
as  a  narcotic  poison  upon  the  system.  A  small  animal  thrown  into  convulsions 
from  the  respiration  of  this  gas,  may  be»reeovered  by  sadden  immersion  iu  cold 
water. 

Carbonic  acid  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  in  respiration,  as  may  be  proved  by 
directing  a  few  expirations  through  lime-water.  The  air  of  an  ordinary  expiration 
contains,  on  an  average,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Prout,  3'45  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
this  gas,  and  the  proportion  varies  from  8.3  to  4.1  percent., — being  greatest  at  noon, 
and  least  during  the  night.  Carbonic  acid  ia  also  a  product  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  the  cause  of  the  agreeable  pungency  of  beer,  ale,  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  which  become  stale  when  exposed  to  the  air  from  the  loss  of  this  gas.  It 
also  exists  in  all  kinds  of  well  and  spring  water,  and  contributes  to  their  pleasant 
flavour,  for  water  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  gases  by  boiling  ia  insipid  and  dis- 
agreeable. Carbonic  acid  is  also  largely  produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
fuel,  and  appears  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  earth,  being  discharged  by 
active  volcanoes,  and  from  fissures  in  their  neighbourhood,  long  after  the  volcanoea 
are  extinct.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy  owes  its  mysterious  properties  to  this 
gas,  and  many  mineral  springs,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridge,  Pyrmont,  and  Carlsbaxl, 
are  highly  charged  with  it.  It  comes  thus  to  be  always  present  in  the  atmosphere 
in  a  sensible,  although  by  no  means  considerable  proportion  (page  251). 

Composition  of  carbonic  acid. — The  composition  of  this  substance,  which,  lite 
that  of  water,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  data  of  chemical  analysts,  is  determined 
with  extreme  exactness  in  the  following  manner : — A  known  weight  of  a  very  pure 
form  of  caibon,  such  aa  the  diamond,  is  placed  in  a  little  trough  or  cradle  of  plati- 
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num,  whicb  ia  introdueeii  into  a  porcelain  tube  a  b  (fig.123),  placed  aeross  a  furnace. 
To  effect  the  conibustion  of  the  carbon,  the  end  a  of  this  tube  is  made  to  communi- 
cate by  means  of  a  glisH  tube  with  an  apparatus  supplying  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas, 
perfecdy  dried  bypaj>6mg  through  the  U  tube  E,  which  contains  fragments  of  pumice 
impregnated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  second  and  fourth  U  tubes,  a 
and  B,  are  charged  in  the  bame  manner.  The  bulb  apparatus  b  contains  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caubtic  potassa,  and  the  pumice  in  the  adjoining  TJ  tube  c  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  same  fluid.  These  tubes,  B  and  c,  containing  the  alkali,  with 
the  tube  followmg  them,  d,  are  accurately  weighed  together  in  a  good  balance. 


The  difFt,rent  part?  King  connected  by  short  tubis  cf  (.ooutthouc,  £.,  ..^ 

in  the  fifeuro,  the  apparatus  is  then  filled  with  oxygen  gis,  which  ought  to  be  slowly 
disengiged  The  tube  a  b,  which  contains  the  carbon,  is  heated  to  redneaa  and  the 
latter  &uon  enters  into  combustion,  and  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid.     The  gases 

Eass  through  the  series  of  tubes,  a,  b,  c,  n.  In  a,  any  trace  of  moisture  is  absorbed 
y  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  escape  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  a  h  when 
heated,  and  in  b  and  c  the  carbonic  acid  produced  is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  alkali. 
The  eicess  of  oxygen,  which  passes  on  nneondensed,  takes  up  a  little  aqueous  va- 
pour in  B  and  c,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  potassa  apparatus;  for, 
although  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  alkaline  solution  is  small,  the  latter  cannot 
be  used  so  concentrated  as  to  make  the  tension  insensible.  The  last  TJ  tube  D  re- 
medies this  inconvenience  by  drying  the  gases  perfectly  again  before  they  escape 
into  the  atmosphere. 

In  such  a  combustion  the  formation  of  a  little  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. This  is  provided  against  by  filling  the  part  of  the  tube  a  b,  nest  b,  with 
very  porous  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  heated  to  redness  during  the  experiment.  In 
passing  through  this  oxide,  any  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  which  may  exist  is 
necessarily  converted  into  carbonic  acid  The  oxide  of  copper  is  separated  by  a  pad 
of  asbestos  from  that  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  little  cradle  with  the  carbon. 
The  evolution  of  the  oxygen  is  also  continued  for  some  time  after  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  la  complete,  m  order  to  sweep  the  tubes  by  means  of  that  gas,  and 
carry  forward  the  whole  carbonic  acid  formed  into  the  potassa  bulbs  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed 

On  disconnecting  the  apparatus  afterwards,  and  examining  the  cradle  in  which 
the  carbon  was  placed,  to  ascertain  whether  its  combustion  is  complete,  a  little  in- 
combustible earthy  matter,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundredths  of  a  grain,  will  generally 
be  found  remaining,  which  had  existed  mechanically  diffused  through  the  carbon. 
The  weight  of  the  cradle  and  residue,  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
cradle  and  carbon,  gives  obviously  the  exact  weight  of  the  carbon  consumed ;  while 
the  origmal  weight  of  the  system  of  tubes  B,  0,  and  d,  deducted  from  theii  final 
18 
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weight,  gives  the  exact  weight   of  carbonic  acid  formed.     (Conrs  Elimentaire  d» 
Chiraie,  par  M.  V.  Regnault).  . 

It  is  found  in  this  way  that  6  parts  of  carhoa  produce  csactlj  22  parts  of  carhoaw 
acid,  or  carhonic  acid  contains — 


1  eq.  earhon  .. 

2  cq.  oxygen  . 


100.00 


Carbonates. — Carbonic  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  the  class  of  car- 
tonates.  The  hydrate  of  this  acid  seems  incapable  of  esisting  in  an  uneomhined 
state,  hut  it  csists  in  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  which  are  douhle  carbonates  of  water 
and  the  alkali.  If.  this  hydrate  were  formed,  we  may  presume  that  it  would  he 
analogous  to  the  crystalliaed  carbonate  of  magnesia,  of  which  the  formula  is 
MsO,COii+HO+2HO,  and  also  the  same  with  another  2H0;  the  salt  of  magncaa 
of  moat  acids  resembling  the  salt  of  water.  Carhonate  of  lime,  in  the  hydrated 
condition,  has  a  similar  formula.  Carbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  retain 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  this  acid,  and  the  carbonates 
generally  are  decomposed  with  effervescence  hy  all  other  acids,  except  the  hydro- 
cyanic. 

Uses. — Carhonic  acid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  aerated  wafers.  The  strong 
vessels  in  which  the  impregnation  is  effected,  should  he  of  copper,  well  tinned,  and 
not  of  iron,  as  with  the  concurrence  of  water  caftonie  acid  acts  strongly  upon  that 
metal.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  remote  carbonic  add  from  air  or  other  gaseous 
mixtures,  and  this  is  generally  done  by  means  of  caustic  alkali  or  lime-water.  When 
very  dry,  or  so  humid  as  to  be  actually  wet,  the  hydrate  of  lime  absorbs  this  gas 
with  much  less  avidity  than  when  of  a  certain  degree  of  dryness,  in  which  it  is  not 
so  dry  as  to  be  dusty,  but  at  the  same  time  not  sensibly  damp.  The  dry  hydrate 
may  be  brought  at  once  to  (his  condition,  by  mixing  it  intimately  with  an  equal 
weight  of  crystaUized  sulphate  of  soda  in  fine  powder;  and  this  mixture,  in  a  stratum 
■  of  not  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  intercepts  carbonic  acid  most  completely,  and 
may  rise  in  temperature  to  above  200°,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  gas.  _  It  is 
quite  possible  to  respire  through  a  cuihion  of  that  thickness,  filled  with  the  mixture, 
and  such  an  article  might  be  found  useful  by  parties  entering  an  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  carbonic  acid,  like  that  of  a  coal-mine  after  the  occurrence  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp. 

Carbonic  acid  is  the  higheit  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  carbon  is  susceptible; 
but  another  oxide  of  carbon  exists  containing  less  oxygen.  [See  SujipTemmt,  p.  771.] 

CARBONIC   OXIDE. 

£j.  14  or  175;  CO;  density  ^m-%;  I     [    I 

Priestley  is  the  discoverer  of  this  gas,  but  its  true  nature  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Cruikshanks,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Clement  and  Desormes. 

Preparalion.  —  Carbonic  acid  is  readily  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat, 
by  a  variety  of  substances,  and  so  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  latter 
gas  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  fragments 
of  charcoal  contained  in  an  iron  or  porcelain  tube ;  or  by  calcining  chalk  mixed  with 
l-4th  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  an  iron  retort.  It  is  likewise  prepared  hy  gently 
heating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  strong  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  glass  retort.  The  latter  process  afi'ords  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes. of 
carbonic  acid  and  carhonic  oxide,  the  elements  of  oxalic  acid  being  carbon  and 
oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  these  gases,  and  this  acid  being  incapable  of  exist- 
ing except  in  combination  with  water  or  some  other  base.  Now  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  the  water  of  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  and  the  latter  acid  being  sot  Iree  is 
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instantly  decomposed.  The  gas  of  all  these  processes  eonfaias  mucli  carbonic  acid, 
of  which  it  may  he  depriyed  by  washing  it  with  milk  of  lime,  or  a  strong  solution 
of  potasaa. 

Another  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Fownes  affords  a  perfectly  pure  gas.  It  con- 
sists in  heating  the  crystallized  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  in  a  glass  retort  or  flask  A 
(fig.  124),  witti  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  Titriol.     Tho  gas  may  be 


passed  through  a  wash-bottle  B,  containing  a  little  water,  and  be  collected  in  the 
bottle  C  over  the  water-trough  in  the  usual  manner.  One  equivalent  of  ferrooyanide 
of  potassium  and  9  equivalents  of  water  are  then  resolved  into  C  equivalents  of 
carbonic  oxide,  2  equivalents  of  potassa,  1  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  3 
equivalents  of  ammonia :  — 

2K.FcCeN3+9HO=6CO-l-2KO-|-FeO  +  3H,N. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  yields  300  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Proper/ ics.*— This  gas,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  presumed  to  contain  2 
volumes  of  carbon  vapour,  and  1  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  2  volumes,  so 
that  its  combining  measure  is  2  volumes :  its  density  is  967.79  (Wrede).  Carbonio 
oxide  is  14  times  beavier  than  hydrogen,  like  nitrogen,  and  coincides  remarkably  in 
its  rate  of  transpiration  (page  8())  and  other  physical  properties  with  the  latter  gas. 
It  is  very  fatal  to  animals,  and  when  inspired  ia  a  pure  state  almost  immediately 
produces  coma.  Carbonic  oxide  is  not  more  soluble  ia  water  than  atmospheric  air, 
and  has  never  been  liquefied.  It  is  easily  kindled,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
like  that  of  sulphur,  combining  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  forming  carbonic 
acid,  which  retains  the  original  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  This  combusljoii  is 
often  witnessed  in  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire.  The  carbonic  acid,  produced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fire,  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  red-hot 
embers,  and  afterwards  burns  above  them  with  a  blue  flame,  where  it  meets 
with  air. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  neufral  body,  like  water,  and  combines  directly  with  only  a 
very  few  substances.  It  unites  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  uadcr  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  forms  phosgene  gas  or  Chloroxicarbonie  Gas.  As  the  gases 
contract  to  half  their  volume  on  combining,  the  density  of  this  gas  is  the  sum  of 

*  ISee  Supplement,  pp.  771,  772.] 
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earlionio  oxide  968,  and  chlorine  24i0,  or  3408 ;  its  formula  is  CO.Cl.  Ghloroxi- 
carbonic  gas  is  colourless,  and  liaa  a  peculiar  sufFocating  odour.  In  contact  mifi 
water  it  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time  with  an  equivalent  of  water;  hydrochloric 
and  eaibordo  acida  are  produced  —  that  is  — 

CO.Cl  and  HO=CO=  and  HCl. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  also  absorhed  hy  potassium  gently  heated,  and  that  metal  ia 
employed  to  separate  this  gas  from  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  gaseous  earbohydro- 
gens,  as  in  the  analysis  of  coal  gas.  But  carbonic  oside  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  greater  number  of  compounds,  and  to  be  the  radical  of  a  series,  of  which  the 
following  substances  are  members :  — 


CARBON  in   OXIDE   SEEIE 

■s 

Caihonie  oxide 

CO 

Carbonic  acid 

CO  +  O 

ChloroxicarhoDJC  gas 

CU+Cl 

Oxalic  acid 

2C0  +  0 

Oxamide 

2C(J+NHj 

Carbonoxide  of  potassium 

7CO+3K 

Bhodizonjo  acid 

7CO  +  3HO 

Croeonio  acid 

50O+H 

MellitK  acid 

400 +H 

In  these  compounds  carbonic  oiide  b  represented  as  playing  the  part  of  a  ample 
substance,  and  foiming  a  variety  of  products  by  uniting  with  o\ygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  other  elements 

MellilJc,  cmcunic,  and  rhodizomo  acids  arc  sometimei  enumerated  as  osides  of 
carbon,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  tarhonic  oxide,  and  oxahc  acid,  hut  the  former 
bodies  have  not  an  equal  claim  to  the  same  early  consideration  as  the  latter  com- 
pounds. 

OXALIC  ACID, 

Eq.  36  or-450;  CA-     Oxalate  of  water,  H0,CA+2H0. 

This  acid,  discovered  by  Schccle  in  1776  exists  in  the  form  of  an  acid  salt  of 
potossa,  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  particularly  in  the  species  of  Oxalis  and 
Rumex :  combined  with  lime  it  also  forms  a  part  of  several  lichens.  Oxalate  of 
lime  occurs  likewise  as  a  mineral,  humboldile,  ind  forms  the  basis  of  a  species  of 
urinary  calculus.  This  acid  is  also  produi-ed  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  combi- 
nation, in  a  variety  of  oireum stances,  being  the  general  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
organic  substances  by  nitric  acid,  hjpermanganate  of  potassa,  and  by  fused  potassa. 
Those  matters  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogeu  in  the  proportion  of  wat^sr  fur- 
nish the  largest  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  derived  in  quantity  from  lichens,  but  it  is  usually  prepared  by 
acting  upon  1  part  of  sugar  by  5  parts  of  nitric  acid,  of  1.42,  diluted  with  10  parte 
of  water  at  a  gentle  heat  till  no  gas  is  evolved,  and  evaporating  to  crystallize.  The 
crystals  must  be  drained,  and  crystallized  a  second  time,  as  they  are  apt  to  retain  a 
portion  of  nitric  acid.  Acting  upon  1  part  of  sugar,  with  6.6  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
of  density  1.245,  Mr.  L.  Thompson  obtained  1.1  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid. 
One  half  of  the  carbon  of  the  sugar  appeared  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid;  the  nitric  acid  being  entirely  converted  into 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  loss  of  oxygen. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  long,  fonr-sided,  oblique  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  or 
terminated  by  a  single  face.  These  crystals  contain  three  equivalents  of  water,  one 
of  which  ia  basic,  and  the  other  two  constitutional,  or  water  of  crystallizatiou.    The 
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latter  two  may  be  expelled  at  »  temperatarp  above  2l2°,  and  tbe  protohydrafe  nsea 
at  the  same  time  in  vapour,  and  condenses  as  a  woolly  sublimate.  Heated  in  a 
retort,  the  hydrated  acid  undergoes  decomposition  about  311°,  and  is  converted  into 
carbonic  oside,  carbooic  acici,  and  formic  acid,  ■without  leaving  any  fiscd  residue. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid,  with,  heat,  converts  oxalic  acid  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid  yields  equal  volumes  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid;  CjOa  being  equivalent  to  CO+COj  (page  274).  No 
charring,  nor  evolution  of  any  other  gas,  occurs,  so  that  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  affords  the  means  of  recognising  oxalic  acid  or  any  oxalate.  Crystal- 
lized osalic  acid  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  water,  at  59°,  in.  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  4  parts  of  alcohol,  at  59°. 

Oxalic  acid  ia  a  powerful  acid,  which  combines  with  bases,  and  forme  a  well- 
defined  class  of  sails, — the  oxalates :  it  disengages  carbonic  acid  easily  from  all  ita 
combinations.  Added  to  lime-water,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  lime,  osalic  acid  forma 
a  white  precipitate — the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  a  highly  insoluble  salt.  Absolute 
oxalic  acid,  GjOj,  has  not  been  isolated,  and  appears  incapable  of  existing  except  in 
combination  with  water,  or  some  other  base. 

Composilim  of  oxalic  acid. — Tho  analysis  of  oxalic  acid  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Ten  grains  of  the  crystals,  reduced  to  powder,  are  exactly  weighed 
and  mixed  with  200  or  300  griuns  of  oxido  of  copper,  recently  calcined,  and  per- 
fectly dry.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  white  Bohemian  glass,  which 
is  not  easily  fused,  open  at  one  end,  about  0.4  inch  in  internal  diameter,  and  14  or 
15  inches  long,  the  other  end  being  drawn  out,  bent  upward,  and  sealed  (a,  fig.  125). 

Fio.  125. 


This  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  of  a  trough  form,  as  represected  in  the  figure,  constructed 
of  sheet  iron,  and  heated  to  low  redness  by  burning  charcoal.  Immediately  con- 
nected with  the  combustion  tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  is  a  tubo  of  the 
form  b,  containing  fragments  of  strongly  dried  chloride  of  calcium.  In  this  tube 
the  water  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  condensed,  and  the  weight  of  that  constituent  is 
ascertjuned  by  weighing  the  tube,  before  and  after  the  combustion.  Beyond  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubo,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  short  caoutehouc  tube,  c,  is  a 
glass  instrument,  p  m  r,  containing  a  strong  eolutiou  of  caustic  potassa,  of  density 
1.25  to  1.27,  for  the  absorption  of  the  carbonio  acid  produced  by  the  combuetiou 
of  the  carbon  of  the  oxalic  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  five  balls,  of  which  m  ia  larger  than  the  others;  no  more  of  the 
potassa  ley  is  put  into  it  than  filla  the  three  central  balls,  leaving  a  bubble  of  air  in 
each.  One  corner  is  elevated  a  little  by  a  cork  placed  under  it,  and  the  whole  sup- 
ported on  a  folded  towei :  the  potassa  balls,  when  filled  with  ley,  commonly  weigh 
from  760  to  900  grains.  This  apparatus  is  also  weighed  before  and  after  ^e  com- 
bustion, and  the  increase  ascertained. 

The  experiment,  when  properly  condacted,  gives  4.29  grains  water  condensed  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tubo,  and  6.98  grains  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  in  the  potMsa 
bulbs.  But  4.29  grains  of  water  contain  0.47  grain  of  hydrogen,  and  6.98  grains 
of  carbonic  acid  cont^n  1.905  grains  of  carbon.  Now,  as  osahc  acid  contains  nothing 
but  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  we  obtain  thus,  for  the  composition  of  10  graina 
of  oxalic  acid ; — 
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Hydrogen 0.476 

Curbon '. 1.905 

Osygen 7.619 

10.000 
To  learn  the  relation  between  the  number  of  eqiiivalcnta  of  these  constituents  of 
osaiie  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of  each  of  them  hy  its  chemical 
equivalent : — 

0.470  1.905 

=  0.4T60.  =  0.3175. 

1  6 

.7-619 

=  0.9524. 

8 
These  fractions  are  in  the  proportion  of  2,  3,  and  6 ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the 
formula  of  the  crystallized  osalic  acid  is  C^  H^  Oj  or  a  multiple  of  it.     Allowing 
the  3H  to  be  in  combination  with  30,  as  water,  we  flnaily  obtain  the  formula  Cj 
Oa  +  3H0,  for  the  crystallized  acid.     \_See  Svppkment,  p.  772.] 

CAEBON  AND   HYLKOQEN  —  HYDRIDES   OF  OARBON. 

A  large  number  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  known ;  many  of  them 
found  in  the  organic  kingdom,  and  others  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
compounds.  Some  of  these  are  liquid  bodies,  some  solid,  and  others  gaseous.  At 
present  we  shall  confine  onraelvea  to  the  three  gaseous  compounds  which  in  simplicity 
of  composition  resemble  inorganic  compounds. 

raOTOC.iREURETTED  HYDROGEN. 

Si/n.'  Light  carburelted  hydrogen,  Giis  of  Ike  Acetates,  Marsh-gas,  Fire-damp. 
Eq.  16,  or  200;  Cj  H^;  density  559.6;  combining  measure  i~\ — ^• 

p  Q  This  gas       a      n  tan    p    du       f    he 

I        dc         dmp         nfwJ  and 
h  p    nd  -a  b  n    und      w 

d        m  dybndbyjrng 

h    mud        h    b    torn    f    tagn  n  p    la 
d     11  g     as         se  n  a 

ted  b  nd  f    n       fig    1  It 

—    awy       nnO  pc       nfea 

b  dwhhmyb       prad  from  t 

M  '^^       b      mw  namlpprtnf 

Ir  _^  fc  Th     ga  =s  n      me 

"^^  -^T2___      pee      a      ud     b     qanti      fmfis- 

■  su  n  h  ai  h  com  ng  f  nf  m  b- 
terr  n  u  d  pos  f  al  and  m  he 
working  of  ccal  mines  it  is  found  pent  up 
in  cavities,  and  would  appear  sometimes  to 
be  discharged  from  the  fresh  surface  of  the 
coal  in  sensible  quantity.  Hence,  this  gaa 
— ~=^  is  sometimes  described  as  the  inflammable 

'  Such  systematic  designations  as  haTe  hitherto  been  applieii  fjj  this  and  a  few  other 
hydrides  of  carbon  have  not  iu  general  been  clear,  and  iuTolve  the  serious  error  of  repre- 
senting the  carbon  as  the  negative  element 
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ines.     It  ia  also  the  most  considerable  consti- 
3  mixture  obtained  on  passing  the  vapour  of 


«r  of  marsLes,  and  the  fire-damp  of 
tuent  of  coal  gas,  and  of  the  gasei 
alcohol  through  an  ignited  porcolaii 

Preparation.  —  This  gaa  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  dried  acetate  of 
soda,  hydrate  of  potasaa  and  quicklime,  in  a  coated  glass  retort.  Four  ounces  of  cr. 
acetate  of  soda  may  be  dried  on  a  sand-bath  till  anhydrous ;  the  salt  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  and  intimately  mised  with  four  ounces  of  sticks  of  caustic  potasaa  and 
sis  ounces  of  quicklime,  both  wel!  pounded.  A  Florence  oil  flask,  or  other  flask  of 
hard  glass,  is  coated  with  a  mortar  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Paris-plaster,  and  half 
its  weight  of  aand  and  eoal-ashes,  A  (fig.  127) ;  and  provided  with  a  perforated  cork 

Fia.  127. 


and  bent  tube  B,  one  extremity  of  which  ahould  descend  three  or  four  inches  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask.  The  materials  above  being  introduced  into  the  flask,  the  latter 
is  placed  in  an  open  charcoal  furnace  0,  and  strongly  heated.  The  gas  comes  off, 
and  may  be  collected  in  jars  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  received  in  a  gas-holder 
D  filled  with  water. 

Properties. — The  observed  density  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen  is  559.6 ;  it  ia 
composed  of  4  volumes  carbon  vapour,  and  8  volumes  hydrogen,  condensed  into  4 
volumes,  which  are  the  combining  measure  of  this  gas.  Hence  its  specific  gravity 
is  by  calculation — 

mxi+69.2nxs^  554.5. 


It  is  inodorous,  neutral,  respirable  when  mised  with  air,  not  more  soluble  in 
wafer  than  pure  hydrogen,  and  has  never  been  liquefied.  This  carbaretted  hydrogen 
requires  twice  its  bulk  of  osygen  to  bum  it  completely,  and  affords  water  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  The  osidation  of  this  gas  mised  with  osygen  is  not 
determined,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  by  spongj-  platinum  or  platinum  black. 
In  air  it  bums,  when  lighted,  with  a  strong  yellow  flame.  It  is  a  compound  of 
considerable  stability,  but  is  decomposed  in  part  when  sent  through  o  tube  heated 
to  whiteness,  and  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen.     This  gas  is  not  affected  in 
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3  gaeea,  m  a  moist  etate,  ie 


the  dark  by  chlorine,  but  when  the  mixture  of  tbeae  ^ 
exposed  to  light,  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  a< 

Although  instantly  kindled  by  flame,  protocarburetted  hydrogen  requhes  a  high 
temperature  to  ignite  it.  Hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  and  olefiant  gaa,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  are  all  ignited  by  a  glass  rod  heated  to  low  redness,  but  glass  nmst 
be  heated  to  bright  redness  or  to  whiteness,  to  inflame  this  gas.  Sir  H.  DaTj  dis- 
covered that  flame  could  not  be  communieated  to  an  esplosive  mixture  of  the  gaa  of 
mines  and  air,  through  a  narrow  tube,  because  the  cooling  influence  of  the  sides  of 
the  tube  prevented  the  gaseous  mixture  contained  in  it  from  ever  rising  to  the  high 
temperature  of  ignition.  A  metajlio  tube  had  a  greater  cooling  property,  from  its 
high  conducting  power,  and  consequently  obstructed  to  a  greater  degree  the  passage 
of  flame,  than  a  similar  tube  of  glass ;  and  even  the  meshes  of  metallic  wire-gauze, 
when  they  did  not  exceed  a  certain  magnitude,  were  found  to  he  impermeable  by 
flame.  Experiments  of  this  kind  may  be  made  upon  coal-gas,  the  flame  of  whieh 
will  be  found  incapable  of  passing  through  a  sheet  of  iron-wire  trellis,  containing 
not  less  than  400  holes  in  the  square  inch  If  the  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  trellis,  and  kindled  above  it,  the  flame,  ttwill  be  found,  docs  not  return  through 
the  apertures  to  the  jet  whence  the  gas  issues  Upon  these  observations,  Sir  H. 
Davy  founded  his  invaluable  invention  of  the  S'ifety-lamp,  —  an  instrument  cow 
indispensable  to  the  safe  working  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  our  coal- 
fields. 

Safety-lamp.  —  As  left  by  Davy,  this  is  simply  an  oil  lamp,  enclosed  in  a  eage 
of  wire-gauze,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  double  (fig.  128).  Mr.  Saddle  used  iron- 
wire  gauze  for  the  lamp,  containing  from  784  to  800  holes  in  the 
iQ.  iH.  square  inch.  A  crooked  wire,  which  works  tightly  in  a  narrow  tube 
passing  upwards  through  the  body  of  the  lamp,  afi'ords  the  means  of 
trimming  the  wick,  wifhout  undoing  the  wire  gauze  cover  of  the  lamp 
When  the  lamp  is  carried  into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fire-damp, 
a  blue  flame  is  observed  witbm  the  gauze  cylinder,  from  the  ccmbus- 
tion  of  the  ga?,  and  the  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  lamp  miy  he  exha- 
gui-,hcd  The  miner  should  then  withdraw,  for  although  the  giuze 
his  often  been  obaerved  to  become  red  hot,  without  mflamiii.;  the 
external  explosive  atmosphere,  yet  the  texture  of  the  gauze  m.iy  be 
dcitroytd,  if  retained  long  at  so  high  a  temperature  It  has  always 
been  knwn  since  thishmp  was  first  proposed,  that  whtn  it  jsetpoied 
to  a  strong  current  of  the  explosive  mixture,  the  flame  may  pans  too 
qui&kly  through  the  apertures  of  the  gauze  to  be  cooled  below  the 
point  of  Ignition,  and,  therefore,  eommuniMte  with  the  eitemal 
atmosphere  But  this  is  easily  prevented  by  protecting  the  hmp 
from  the  draught,  and  an  accident  from  this  c-iuhe  is  not  ld>ely  to 

The  carburLtted  hydrogen  docs  not  explode  when  mixed  with  air 
m  a  proporticn  much  abne  or  below  the  quantity  necessary  for  its 
Cfmplete  combustion  With  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  air  it  dots 
nit  explode  at  all,  with  5^  or  b  volumes  of  air  it  detonates  fetbly, 
■md  with  7  to  8  mrst  powerfully  With  14  lolumes  of  air,  the 
misture  is  '.till  explosive,  but  with  larger  proportion;,  of  air,  the  gaa  only  burns 
about  thi,  flame  of  the  taper  The  largt,  qu-intily  of  air  which  is  then  mixed  with 
the  gis  absjrbs  so  much  beat  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  gaaeous  atmo 
sphere  from  rising  to  the  point  of  ignition 

Coal-gas  —The  products  of  the  distilhticn  of  eo^l  in  an  iron  retort  are  of  three 
kinds     a  black  oily  liquid,  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  known  as  coal  tar,  a  watery 


'  For  additional  infoj-mation  respecting  the  safety-lamp,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  DaTy's 
Essay  on  Flume,  to  Dr.  Paris's  Life,  and  Dr  J  Davy's  Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Accidents  m  Mines,  1835. 
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fluid,  known  as  Ike  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  the  elastic  fluids  which  form  coal-gag. 
To  purify  the  gas,  it  is  cooled  by  transmitting  it  through  iron  tubes  or  shaUow  hoses, 
in  which  it  deposits  some  eondensihle  matter;  and  it  is  afterwards  exposed  to  milk 
of  lime,  to  absorh  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas,  which  it  invariahiy  contains,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards  to  dilute  aulphurie  add  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
arrests  a  little  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
hydrate  of  lime  is  often  applied  in  the  state  of  a  damp  powder,  and  not  diffused 
through  water. 

The  process  may  he  illustrated  hy  the  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  129.     The 
coal  to  be  distilled  is  contained  in  an  iron  or  stoneware  retort  A,  which  should  not  he 


more  than  half  filled  if  the  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  quality,  and  is  heated  by  a  small 
charcoal  furnace.  Tar  and  a  watery  fluid  containing  ammonia  condense  in  B,  which 
represents  the  condenser.  The  gas  passes  on  to  C,  a  glass  jar,  with  stages  of  wire- 
gauze  supporting  slaked  lime,  and  forming  a  lime-purificr.  The  gaa  is  then  con- 
veyed hy  the  tube  P  into  the  bell-jar  E,  fillSi  with  water,  and  inverted  over  another 
glass  jar  D,  serving  as  a  water-tank.  The  jar  E,  which  represents  the  gasometer, 
is  connected  by  a  string  passing  over  two  pulleys  above,  with  an  iron  weight  which 
balances  it.  When  the  gasometer  rises  and  is  full,  the  gas  may  be  allowed  to  escape 
by  the  tube  F  and  the  jot  and  stopcock  at  the  side,  by  removing  or  diminishing  the 
coontcrpoise  to  the  jar  E. 

Dr.  Henry  obtained  the  following  results  from  an  examination  of  the  gas  from 
the  best  cannel  coal,  at  different  periods  of  the  distilhition ;  — 
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(  eonstituenta  mentioned,  coal-gas,  when  first  i 


,  contains  small 


Ammonia 

Hydrosulphiirjc  acid 

Carbonic  acid 
All  of  these  bodies  are  separated  from  it 
two  last,  namely,  naphtha  ■vapour,  which  is  tho  chief 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  affords  a  little  sul; 
burned.     The  heterogeneous  nature  of  thi 


Hydrocyanic  acid 
Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Naphtha  vapour.' 

e  process  of  purification,  except  the 

of  the  odour  of  coal-gas, 

us  acid  when  the  gas  is 

mixture  is  well  shown  upon 


introducing  a  quantity  of  dry  iodine  into  a  bottle  of  coal-gas,  when  several  liquid 
and  solid  compounds  of  iodine  are  formed  with  the  different  carbohydrogena  present 
Iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  fire-damp,  but 
remains  with  its  metallic  lustre  unchanged  in  that  gas.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary 
fire-damp  no  other  combustible  gas  whatever  can  be  found,  besides  protocarburetteii 
hydrogen  (Mera.. of  Cbem.  Soc.  iii.  7). 

The  superiority  of  coal-gas,  in  illuminating  power,  depends  principally  upon  the 
high  proportion  of  olefiant  gas  and  the  denser  carbohydrogens  which  it  contains. 
The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oside  present  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  inju- 
rious. As  the  highly  illuminating  constituents  are  dense,  and  contain  much  carbon, 
tho  value  of  coal-gas  is  to  a  certain  extent  proportional  to  its  density,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  osygen  which  it  requires  for  complete  combustion.  In  the  analysis  of 
eoal-gas,  the  different  Eises  may  thus  be  separated:  lat.  Olefiant  gas,  naphtha 
vapour,  and  similar  carbohydrogens,  by  mixing  the  gas  over  water,  in  a  dark  place, 
mfh  half  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  afterwards  washing  with  caustic  polassa;  or,  by 
introducing  a  small  pellet  of  coke  charged  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  attached 
to  a  platinum  wire,  into  the  gaseous  mixture,  over  mer<airy,  and  afterwards  absorb- 
ing the  acid  vapour  by  a  fragment  of  hydrate  of  polassa :  2dly,  carbonic  oside,  by 
potassium  gently  heated  in  the  gas ;  3dly,  the  proportion  of  protacarburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  may  be  determined  by  detonating  the  mixture  over  mercury,  in  an  eudio- 
meter (fig.  113,  page  249),  with  a  measured  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  aMertaining 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  which  retains  the  volume  of  this  carburetted 
hydrogen ;  4thly,  the  free  hydrogen,  by  observing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  remjin- 
ingj  by  means  of  a  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  the  gas,  and  thereby  ascer 
taining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  last  combustion ;  from  thia  quantity 
deduct  twice  the  measure  of  the  earburctled  hydrogen  found,  and  half  the  remaining 
measure  of  consumed  oxygen  represents  the  hydrogen ;  5th,  the  residuary  gas  after 
these  processes  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  coal-gas.^  • 
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'  Dr.  Henry's  Papers  on  Coal-Gas  a 
1808,  1820,  and  1824. 

*  The  tubes  and  eudiometers  for  measuring  gases  require  to  be  very  minutely  gruduated  l 
this  is  attained  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  facility  by  the  method  recommended  by  Professor 
Bansen.  llis  instrument  for  graduating  glass  tubes  (fig.  1 30)  consists  of  a,  mahogany  board 
A,  5i  feet  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  |  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  middle  of  this-  board  is  a 
groove  esteuding  its  whole  length,  1  inch  wide,  J  inch  deep,  and  rounded  at  bottom  as  a 
bod  for  the  reception  of  the  tube.  At  one  part,  6  inches  fl'om  the  end,  is  placed  a  brass 
plate  B,  IJ  foot  long  and  2  inches  wide,  in  such  a  position  that  when  screwed  down  its  edga 
eomea  one-half  over  the  groove.     It  is  famished  with  four  screw-nuts,  passing  through  sliCa 
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Structure  of  flame.  —  Tlie  quantity  of  light  obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
coal-gas  dcpecds  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  wbiob  it  is  burned,  which  will  appear 


0  and  D  ore  t-wo  aimilur  platea,  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  wooden  board,  C  haviag 
the  same  amount  of  motion  a3  B,  aad  being  precisely  similar  in  erery  respect.  D  is  a  brass 
plate  of  the  same  dimensions  as  B  and  C,  vMch  is  cut,  at  interrala  of  five  millimeters,  into 
notches,  every  alternate  one  being  one-tnentielb  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep.  There  is 
also  a  wooden  rod  E,  3  foot  long,  1  inch  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thiclt.  This  is  provided 
with  two  steel  points,  placed  by  screws  at  half  an  inch  from  either  end.  One  of  these,  F,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  knife,  the  other,  G,  of  a  bradawl ;  a  screw-driver  is  also  provided,  that 
these  points  may  be  attached  or  removed  at  pleasure. 

When  a  tube  is  to  be  graduated,  it  ia  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  melted  was  and  turpen- 
tine, by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  is  laid  in  the  groove  between  C  and  D,  which 
are  then  screwed  down  in  their  places,  so  as  to  retain  the  tube  firmly  in  its  position.  A 
etandard  tube,  previously  mathematically  divided  into  millimeters, 

ithe  most  conveaient  division,)  is  now  placed  in  tlie  groove  under              Fxi}.  131. 
f,  (fig.  131)  which  ia  then  screwed  upon  it.     The  rod,  E,  is  now  ■a«,— r> 

nsed,  the  pointed  steel,  G,  being  put  into  one  of  the  millimeter    »B;i^^^^3^'^i^*s-5^ii 
marks  on  the  standard  tube;  the  knife  point,  F,  falla  upon  the 

traced  tube,  and  is  made  to  produce  a  line  upon  '\i,  the  length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
distance  between  the  edges  of  the  brass  plates  C  and  D,  The  pointed  steel  is  now  removed 
back  one  millimeter  on  the  staudard  tube,  and  the  corresponding  mark  made  on  the  waxed 
one;  a^d  thus  wo  procood  until  the. whole  of  the  waxed  tube  is  divided  into  millimetera. 
The  object  of  the  notches  is,  that  a  longer  mark  may  be  made  at  every  five  millimetera,  and 
a  still  longer  one  at  every  ten,  in  order  to  aid  the  eye  in  reading.  The  waxed  tube  is  now 
removed  to  a  leaden  trough  containing  pounded  fluor  spar  and  sulphurio  acid,  slightly 
heated,  which  etches  it  more  eucceasfuUy  than  a  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Previously, 
however,  to  being  etched,  it  is  desirable  to  figure  the  number  of  millimeters  at  the  apace 
of  every  ten ;  and  this  is  conveniently  done  by  the  steel  pointer  G,  after  being  removed 
from  the  rod  E.  The  tuhe  is  rubbed  with  vermilion  powder  when  in  use,  to  make  the  gra- 
duation more  legible. 

We  have  thus  an  accurate  measure  of  length  etched  upon  the  tube,  which  should  be  one 
of  pretty  anifona  calibre.  The  nest  point  is  to  determine  the  true  value  of  each  of  the 
divisional  marks  ;  this  is  done  by  calibrating  it  throughout  all  ita  length  by  small  portjona 
of  mercury,  —  say  equal  in  bulk  to  five  grains  of  water.  By  this  means  Uie  relative  valne 
of  each  mark  is  determined,  and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  any  given  standard.  The 
only  possible  error  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  tube  ia  of  even  calibre  within  the  space 
occupied  by  one  measure  of  mercury;  but  the  (lunndfy  of  this  added  is  so  small,  that  any 
such  error  becomes  quite  inappreciable.  The  convenience  of  this  gradnator  is  so  great, 
that  a  lung  tube  may  be  beautifully  divided  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  standard  tube 
should  be  made  of  glass,  but  the  original  divisions  from  which  this  standard  is  taken  may 
be  those  of  wood  or  any  other  material. 

The  tuhes  recommended  by  Hansen  are  18  or  19  inches  in  length,  about  0.6  inch  in  inter- 
nal, and  0.8  inch  in  eiternal  diameter.  One  of  these  is  converted  into  a  eudiometer,  in 
which  the  gases  are  exploded,  by  inserting  near  the  closed  end,  by  fusion,  two  platinum 
Hires  of  the  thickness  of  horae-hair,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  electric  apark.  During 
the  explosion  the  open  end  of  the  tube  ia  pressed  firmly  upon  a  smooth  pad  of  caoutchouc, 
ilaced  under  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  The  graduation  of  these 
ubes  being  linear,  enables  the  observer  to  read  off  the  difference  in  height  between  th« 
aercury  in  the  tube  and  trough,  and  to  make  the  necessary  correction  on  the  volume 
aeaaured  ;  all  exact  experiments  on  gaseous  volumes  must  be  made  over  mercury.  This 
lepartment  of  chemical  analysis  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfec- 
tion by  Professor  Bnnsen.  (See  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  18i5,  page  148  ;  and 
Liebig  and  Poggendorff's  Handworterbuoh  der  Chemie,  ii.  1053.) 
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from  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  luminous  flames.  The  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  candle,  or  gas-jet,  is  hollow,  as  may  be  observed  by  depressing  a  sheet  of 
wire-trellis  upon  it,  which  gives  a  section  of  the  flame;  the  seat  of  the  oombustion 
being  tho  margin  of  the  flame,  where  alone  the  combustible  vapour  is  in  contact 
with  the  air.  Of  volatile  carbonaceous  combustibles,  the  flame  consiatfi 
Fio.  132.    of  t],^g  paj,(^^  ^j^jjjgij  j^^  represented  in  section  (fig.  132)  :  — 

A,  cone  of  vapourized  combustible, 

B,  sphere  of  partial  combustion, 
c,  sphere  of  complete  combustioQ. 

'  In  E,  where  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  for  complete  combustion,  it 
is  the  hydrogen  principally  which  bums,  the  carbon  being  liberated  in 
"  solid  particles,  which  are  heated  white-hot  from  the  combustion  of  that 
gas.  The  sphere  B,  indeed,  is  the  lumiuous  portion  of  the  flame,  for 
the  light  depends  entirely  upon  the  deposition  of  carbon  arising  from 
the  consecutive  combustion  of  the  two  eiemonta  of  the  vapour.  Gaseous 
bodies,  however  strongly  heated,  emit  no  light,  or  at  most  not  more  than  a  sensible 
glow,  and  luminous  flame  has  justly  been  described  by  I>avy  as  always  containing  joiid 
matter  heated  to  Khileness.  The  same  sphere  of  the  flame,  possessing  an  excess  of 
combustible  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  takes  oxygen  from  metallic  oxides,  such 
as  a  sen  u  a  d  pi  ced  in  it,  and  developes  their  metals.  It  is,  therefore,  often 
refe  d  to  as  the  d  oxidizing  or  reducing  flame.  In  the  external  hollow  cone,  0, 
the  d  p  t  d  bon  meets  with  oxygen,  and  is  entirely  consumed.  The  hottest 
point  n  the  wh  !e  fl  me  is  within  this  sphere,  near  the  summit  of  b.  This  part  of 
the  flam  posa  u  jn  excess  of  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  is  the  proper  place 
for  k  ndl  n  a,  mbustible,  and  is  called  the  oxidizing  flame :  its  properties  are  the 
opposite  of  thooe  of  B. 

When  coal-gas  is  mingled  with  an  equal  bulk  of  lur  before  being  lu  n  d  t  la 
found  to  lose  half  its  illuminating  power.  It  may  bo  conveniently  m  d  w  th  a 
quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  ifa  complete  combustion,  by  placing  o  n  a  n-mi 
burner,  a  brass  chimney  of  5  inches  in  height  provided  with  a  cap  f  w  gauz 
when  kindled  above  the  wire-gauze,  the  gas  burns  with  a  blue  fl  m  n  t  m  o 
InminoTJB  than  that  of  sulphur.  The  flame  is  so  feebly  luminous  be  ause  n  d  p 
sition  of  carbon  occurs  ia  it.  The  quantity  of  heat  is  the  same,  wh  tl  th  g  s 
is  burned  so  as  to  produce  much  or  little  light;  and  where  the  gas  Js  burned  for 
heat,  this  mode  of  combustion  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  flame  without  smoke. 
The  heat  derived  from  coai-gas  burned  in  this  manner  is  not,  however,  so  intense  as 
that  of  an  argand  spirit-lamp. 

A  result  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  quantity  of  light  from  difibrent 
flames  is,  that  the  larger  the  flame  till  it  begins  to  be  smoky,  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  light  obtained  from  the  consumption  of  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  It 
was  observed  that  an  argand  burner,  supplied  with  Ij  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
gave  as  much  light  as  a  single  candle;  with  2  cubic  feet  per  hour  the  Jight  was 
equal  to  4  candles,  and  with  3  cubic  feet  to  10  candles.  Hence  arganda,  bat-wings, 
and  other  burners,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  burned  together,  are 
more  economical  than  plain  jets.  The  brightness  of  ordinary  flame,  which  depends 
essentially  upon  tho  consecutive  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  is  increased  by 
everything  which  promotes  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  combustion,  without 
deranging  the  order  of  oxidation,  such  as  a  rapid  supply  of  air,  and  the  substitution 
of  pure  oxygen  for  air,  as  in  Gumey's  Bude  Light.  Not  only  is  there  then  more 
light,  because  there  is  more  combustion  in  the  same  time,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  being  greater,  the  luminous  carbon  ia  also  heated  to  a  higher  degree  of 
wititeoesa. 

\_See  Supplement,  p.  772.] 
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BICAEBURETTED   HYDKOGEN. 

Syn.  Olefiantgas,Ela}/le;  JE?.  28  or  350;  CH^;  density  ^ib.2;    \~T~\ 

_  Thja  gas  was  discovered  in  1796,  liy  certain  associated  Dutch  chomisfa,  wiio  gave 
it  the  name  of  defiant  gas,  becanse  it  forniB  with  chlorine  a  compound  having  the 
appearance  of  oil.  It  is  usually  prepared  hj  heating  together  1  measure  of  spirits 
of  wine  with  3  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  capacious  retort,  till  the  liquid  hecomea 
black  and  effen'csccnce  be^ns,  and  maintaining  it  at  that  particular  temperature.  It 
is  collected  over  water,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  ether  vapour  and  sulphurous 
acid,  with  which  it  is  accompanied.     [&«  Supphment,  p.  771.] 

A  process  which  yields  a  purer  gas,  and  in  larger  volume,  is  the  following. 
Twenty-eight  ounces  of  water  are  added  to  twice  their  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a 
huge  glohukr  flask  A  (fig.  131),  which  gives  an  acid  of  about  1.6  density  when 

Fid.  133. 


cool.  Without  waiting  to  cool,  however,  24  oume  measures  of  spirits  of  wine  are 
added,  and  the  whok  allowed  to  stand  for  j,  nij^ht  The  fliil^  is  supported  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  over  the  g3=-fl  imc  as  alroadj  deicnbod  (page  2fj4),  and  the  latter  regu- 
lated so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  a  state  of  moderate  ebullition.  The  gas  evolved  is 
passed  through  two  two-pound  bottles,  B  and  C,  the  first  of  which,  B,  is  empty,  or 
contains  only  a  little  water  at  the  beginning,  and  is  intended  for  the  condensation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  alcohol  and  ether  which  distil  over,  while  0  is  half  filled 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  polassa,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  aeida 
produced.  These  two  wash-botties  are  immersed  in  jars  containing  cold  water.  The 
third  wash-bottle,  D,  contains  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tho  U-tube  E,  pumice  soaked  in  tha 
same  fluid  to  absorb  ether-vapour;  while  the  gas  is  collected  at  last  in  bottles,  F, 
over  water  made  sensibly  alkaline  by  caustic  potasaa. 

This  gas  is  formed  by  a"  peculiar  decomposition  of  alcohol,  in  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid  boiling  at  325°,  or  a  little  higher,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  resolved  into 
oleflant  gas  and  wafer,  CHjOa^C,!!,  and  2H0.  This  decomposition  will  be  re- 
ferred to  again  more  particularly  under  the  head  of  alcohol. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas  contains  2  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  2  volumes 
of  hydrogen  condensed  into  1  volume,  and  is  theoretically  of  the  same  density  is 
nitrc^en  and  carbonic  oside,  or  fourteen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  It  was  con- 
densed by  cold  and  pressure  into  a  transparent  liquid,  which  is  not  solidifiable  (page 
79).  This  gas,  when  carefully  deprived  of  ether,  haa  a  sweet  odour,  which  is  pecu- 
liar but  not  strong.    Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  this  gas; 
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alcohol  fakes  up  2  volumes,  oil  of  turpentine  2.5,  and  olive  oil  1  volume.  It  is 
absorbed  bj  fuming  sulpliurio  acid,  and  by  the  perciiloride  of  antimony,  forming 
peculiar  compounds.  The  substances  named  leave  certain  gaseous  impurities  uneon- 
densed,  which  often  amount  to  15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  appear  to  be  principally  pro- 
tooatbutetted  hydrogen.  The  gas  of  the  process, described  above  is  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  perehloride  of  antimony,  except  about  4  per  cent. ;  but  it  appears  to  contdn 
the  vapom'  of  some  denser  carbohydrogen,  not  absorbed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  so  prepared  is  often  as  high  as  tbat  of  air,  or  1000,  in- 
stead of  985.2  as  observed  by  Saussure. 

This  gas  burns  with  a  white  flame,  which  is  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
protocarburctted  hydrogeo.  It  requirea  throe  times  its  volume  of  OKygen  to  bum 
it  completely,  and  yields  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  twice  its  volume 
of  aqueous  vapour;  for  one  volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  contains  2  volumes 
of  carbon  vapour,  each  of  which  requirea  1  volume  oxygen  and  becomes  1  volume 
carbonic  acid,  and  2  volumes  hydrogen,  each  of  which  requires  ^  volume  oxygen 
and  forms  1  volume  steam.  This  gas  is  entirely  decomposed,  when  passed  through 
&  porcelain  tube  at  a  white  heat,  into  carbon,  which  is  deposited,  and  twice  its  vo- 
lume of  hydrogen  gas. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  gas  is  condensed, 
and  forms  a  liquid  compound  of  an  oily  consistence,  CjHiClj,  from  which  it  waa 
named  defiant  gas,  or  the  oil-making  gas,  and  Elajle  (from  f^tmw  and  ifljj,  the  source 
of  an  oil),  by  Berzelius.  This  substance,  which  is  also  known  as  Dutch  liquid,  will 
be  described  under  the  derivatives  of  alcohol.     [_See  Supplement,  p.  772.] 


Bicarburetted  hydrogen  of  Faraday;  Eq.  56  or  700;  OsHa;  density 
1926.4;  |~]2J 

This  gas,  which  is  twice  as  condensed  as  defiant  gas,  is  one  ofthe  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  fixed  oils  by  heat,  and  exists,  therefore,  in  the  gas  prepared 
from  oil.  It  is  liquefied  when  oil  gas  is  greatly  comprewed,  and  also  by  a  cold  of 
0°  F.  The  flame  of  this  gas  is  very  brilliant;  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  wafer, 
but  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  fat  oils;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  hundred 
times  its  volume.  It  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  a  liquid 
compound  having  some  analogy  to  Dutch  liquid. 

This  gaa  requires  6  volumes  of  oxygen  to  bum  it,  and  gives  rise  io  water  and  4 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid. 

CABBON  AND  NITROGEN — CYAKOOEK. 

Eg.  26  or  325;  NC^;  (iensiii/ 1819;  |~Q 

This  compound  is  a  gas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1815.  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  small  glass  retort,  and  is  eollectad 
at  the  mercurial  trough.     The  cyanide  ia  resolved  into  running  mercury  and  cyano- 

fm  gas,  and  frequently  leaves  a  black  coaly  mass  in  the  retort,  which  Professor 
ohnston  has  shown  to  consist  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  gas  itself. 

Cyanogen  gas  contains  '4  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  2  volumes  of  nitrogen, 
condensed  into  2  volumes;  its  density  is  1819.  When  this  gas  is  exploded  with 
twice  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  affords  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  I  volume 
of  nitrogen;  an  experiment  from  which  its  composition  may  be  deduced.  Water  at 
60°  absorbs  4.5  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  alcohol  23  volumes.  By  a  pressure 
of  3.6  atmospheres  at  45°,  cyanogen  is  condensed  into  a  limpid  liquid,  which  eva- 
porates again  on  removal  of  the  pressure.     Cyanogen  burns  with  a  beautiful  purple 
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r  or  oxygen.     The  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water  nmJergoes  spontaneous 
Idon.     By  alkalies  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  cyanide  and  cyan'ite  formed. 

Carbon  does  not  burn  wben  heated  in  nitrogen  gas,  and  appears  to  be  incapable 
of  uniting  with  that  element  when  alnne,  or  unless  when  assisted  by  the  presence 
of  a  third  body,  such  as  potassium,  which  unites  wifh  and  gives  stability  to  the 
compound.  Cyanogen  is  thus  produced  when  nitrogen  is  sent  over  fragments  of 
charcoal  saturated  wifh  potassa,  heated  white-hot  in  a  porcelain  tube  pUced  across  a 
furnace,  and  obtsuned  as  cj-anide  of  potassium.  A 
peculiar  form  of  furnace,  m  which  this  remarkable 
process  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  at  Newcaslle, 
with  considerable  success,  is  described  bj  Jlr. 
Bramwell  (Repertory  of  Inventions,  3ser.  ix.  280). 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  vertical  flue  in  brickwork 
A  U  D,  (fig.  134),  containing  charcoal  charged 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  middle 
portion  of  which,  B,  is  placed  within  the  flue  of 
the  adjoining  furnace  2  2,  by  which  it  is  heated  m- 
tensely,  and  also  obtains  a  supply  of  nitrogen, 
which  enters  A  B  D  by  a  number  of  sm  ill  open 
ings  into  the  external  flue.  The  paaoage  of  gases 
upwards  through  the  potaasa-charcotl  is  further 
promoted  by  the  action  of  airpumjs  conncctid 
with  tie  tubes  G-  and  H.  The  matenals  are  mtro- 
duced  at  the  top  on  removing  a  lid  C,  and  after 
descending  through  the  tube  are  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  cistern  of  water  F,  in  which  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  found  dissolved.  The  pipes  I  and  J 
dip  into  water^  ta  intercept  ammonia  or  any  other 
volatile  product. 

Cyanogen  is  a  salt-radical,  and  unites  with  all 
the  metals,  as  chlorine  and  iodine  do,  forming  a 
class  of  cyanides.  It  also  combines  with  hydrogen  and  forms  a  hydrogen-acid,  namely, 
hydrocyanic  or  prussio  acid.  Cyanogen  properly  belongs  to  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  department  its  numerous  combinations  will  be  considered. 

Mellon,  N^Cs-  — This  is  another  salt-radical,  and  was  formed  by  Liebig  by  heating 
the  bisulphide  of  cyanogen  in  a  glass  flask  to  redness,  when  it  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phur, bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  mcllon.  It  is  a  lemon  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in 
wafer  and  alcohol;  it  unites  directly  with  hydrogen  and  with  potassium,  forming 
hydro-mellonio  acid,  a  hydrogen-acid,  and  mellonide  of  potassium,  a  saline  body. 


EORON. 

Eq.lO.Qorim.2;  B;  density  of  vapour  {h^olhetical)  751;  rn~| 

Boron  is  an  element  having  some  analogy  to  carbon,  but  sparingly  diffused  in 
natare.  It  is  never  found,  except  in  combination  with  osygen  as  boracic  acid,  of 
which  the  salt  of  soda  has  long  been  brought  to  Europe  from  India  in  a  crude  state, 
under  the  name  of  tinkal,  and  termed  boras  when  purified.  The  impure  borax  or 
tinkal  forms  a  salino  incrastation  in  the  beds  of  cert^n  small  lakes  in  an  upper 
province  of  Thibet,  which  dry  up  during  summer.  But  the  most  considerable  of 
the  present  sources  of  boracio  acid  are  the  hot  lagoons  of  a  disfriet  in  Tuscany, 
which  are  charged  witli  the  free  acid,  from  the  condensation  in  them  of  vapours  of  a 
volcanic  origin.  Boracic  acid  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  springs  of  Lipari.  It  is  a 
constituent  also  of  scTeral  minerals,  of  which  datolite  and  boracite  are  the  most  re- 
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markable.  Boron  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  by  esposing  boracio 
acid  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  and  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  greater  quantity,  by  beating  boracic  acid  with  potaa- 
sium.     [See  Supphvient,  p.  773.] 

Preparalion.^ — Boron  is  prepared  with  greatest  advantage  from  a  combination  of 
fluoride  of  boron- and  fluoride  of  potassium,  which  is  obtained  on  saturating  hydro- 
fluoric acid  with  boracic  acid,  and  afterwards  adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  fluoride 
of  potassium.  This  compound,  which  is  of  slight  solubility,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  dried  at  an  elevaf«d  temperature,  bat  which  should  not  reach  a  red  heat.  Equal 
weights  of  the  compound  and  of  potassium  are  mixed  together  in  a  cylinder  or  tube 
of  iron,  closed  at  one  end,  which  is  gently  heated,  and  the  misture  stirred  with  an 
iron  rod,  till  the  potassium  is  melted.  Heated  afterwards  more  strongly  by  a  spirit- 
lamp,  the  mass  evolves  heat,  and  becomes  red-hot ;  the  potassium  combines  with  tlie 
fluorine,  and  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  boron  and  the  fluoride  of  potassium.  On 
treating  this  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the  boron  remains 
alone.  In  washing  it  farther,  instead  of  pure  water,  which  causes  iJie  oxidation  of 
boron,  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  should  be  employed,  which  does  not  act  upon  that 
body,  and  the  sal  ammoniac  remaining  in  the  boron  may  be  taken  up  by  alcohol. 

Properties. — Thus  prepared,  boron  is  oht^ed  in  the  form  of  a  gi'cenish-brown 
powder,  without  the  metallic  lustre,  which  becomes  hard  and  assumes  a  deeper 
colour,  when  ignited  in  vacuo,  or  in  gases  which  do  not  combine  with  it,  but  under- 
goes no  farther  change.  Heated  in  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  it  bums  with  a  vivid 
fight,  scintillating  powerfully,  and  forms  boracic  acid.  Nitric  acid  and  many  other 
substances  also  oxidate  it  easily,  and  always  produce  that  compound.  Fused  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  it  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  ^vea  borate  of  potassa, 
carbon  being  liberated.  Boron  is  not  known  to  possess  any  other  degree  of  oxidation. 
Boron  combines  witb  sulphur,  with  the  disengagement  of  light,  when, heated  in  the 
vapour  of  that  substance;  and  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine,  and  forma  a 
gaseous  chloride  of  boron,  of  which  the  formula  is  BCla,  and  the  density  3942  by 
observation  and  4035  by  calculation.  This  gas  is  composed  of  2  vols,  of  boron 
vapour  and  6  of  chlorine,  condensed  into  4  vols.,  which  are  its  combining  measure. 
It  may  likewise  be  formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture  of  boracio 
acid  and  charcoal,  ignited  in  a  porcekin  tube.  A  corresponding  fluoride  of  boron  is 
evolved  from  boracic  acid,  ignited  with  the  fluoride  of  calcium  or  fluor-spar,  with  the 
formation  of  borate  of  lime.  The  density  of  this  fluoride  is  2312.4.  Both  of  these 
gases  are  decomposed  by  water,  boracic  acid  being  formed  with  hydrochloric  or 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

Boracic  or  Boric  acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  salt  boras  at 
212"  in  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  adding  enough  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  make  the  liquid  strongly  acid  to  test  paper.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  formed, 
which  continues  in  solution,  while  the  boracic  acid  separates  in  thin  shining  crystal- 
line plates,  on  cooling.  These  plates  are  drained,  and  being  sparingly  soluble,  may 
be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  afterwards  rcdissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
made  to  crystallize  anew.  Fused  at  a  red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  these  plates 
give  the  vitrified  acid,  of  which  the  density  is  I'83.  Boracic  acid  has  a  weak  taate, 
which  is  scarcely  acid,  and  it  affeola  blue  litmus  like  carbonic  acid,  imparting  to  it  a 
wine-red  tint,  and  not  that  clear  red,  free  fixim  purple,  which  the  stronger  acids  pro- 
duce. It  renders  yellow  turmeric  paper  brown,  like  the  alkalies.  The  acid  of  the 
carbonates,  however,  is  displaced  by  boracio  acid  in  the  cold,  and  at  a  red  heat  this 
acid  decomposes  even  the  sulphates,  from  its  comparative  fixity.  The  crystals  of 
boracic  acid  are  a  hydrate,  and  contain  3  equivalents  of  water,  of  which  the  formula 
is  HO.BOa+SHO.  At  60°  it  requires  25.66  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve 
it,  but  only  2.97  times  at  212°.  With  the  aasistance  of  the  vapour  of  water,  it  is 
slightly  volatile,  but  alone  it  is  more  fixed,  and  fuses,  under  a  red  beat,  into  a  trans- 
parent glass.  At  the  white  heat  of  our  furnaces  boracic  acid  does  not  boil;  but  the 
tension  of  its  vapour  is  so  considerable  at  that  temperature  that  it  evaporates  entirely 
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away  in  the  end.  The  hydrated  acid  dissolves  ia  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns 
with  a  fine  green  flame.  It  communioatea  fusibility  to  many  substances  in  uniting 
Trith  them,  and  generally  forms  a  glass.  On  this  account  borax  is  much  used  as  a 
fiux. 

Borates. — Boracic  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  proportions  in  which  it 
nnites  with  alkalies;  all  these  borates  have  an  alkaline  reaction  like  the  carbonates. 
The  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and  boron  in  boracie  acid  are  known,  but  the 
number  of  equiYalents  of  these  elements  in  this  acid  is  not  so  certain.  Dumaa 
inferred  from  the  density  of  the  chloride  that  it  is  a  terchloride,  and  boracic  acid, 
which  corresponds,  will  therefore  consist  of  3  eq,  of  osygea  to  1  eq.  of  boron,  and 
its  formula  be  BOs-  This  makes  borax  the  biborate  of  soda.  [See  Supplement, 
p.  774.] 

SECTION  VI. 

SILICON   OK  SILICItlM. 

£y.  21.85  or  266.82;  Si;  densit>i  of  vapour  (hypolhelieal)  1475;  fTl 

Silica  or  siiiceoua  earth,  the  oxide  of  the  present  element,  ia  the  most  abundant 
of  all  the  matters  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  It  constitutes  sand,  the 
Tarieties  of  sand-stone  and  quartz  rock,  and  enters  into  felspar,  mica,  and  a  great 
variety  of  minerals,  which  form  the  basis  of  other  rocks.   [See  Sv,ppl<Mient,  p.  776.] 

Preparation.  —  Silica  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  it  with  potassium,  which 
deprives  it  of  oxygen ;  but  a  better  process  for  obtaining  silicon  is  to  heat  the  double 
fluoride  of  wlicon  and  potassium,  with  8  or  9-lOthB  of  its  weight  of  potassium,  with 
the  same  precautions  as  in  the  preparation  of  boron.  The  materials,  however,  in 
this  case  may  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  aa  well  as  in  an  iron  cylinder.  The  double 
fluoride  employed  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  fluosilieic  acid  with  potassa.  A  dif- 
ferent process  is  suggested  by  Berzelius,  which  consists  in  heating  potassium  in  a 
tube  of  hard  glass  with  a  small  bulb  blown  npon  it,  which  is  filled  with  the  vapour 
of  the  fluoride  of  silicon,  supplied  from  the  ebullition  of  that  liquid  contained  in  a 
Bmall  retort  connected  with  the  glass  tube.  The  potassium  burns  in  this  vapour, 
and  at  the  end,  silicon  is  found,  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  in  the  place  of  the  metal 
(Traitfi,  t.  1,  p.  307).  But  the  silicon  from  all  these  processes  is  always  in  combi- 
nation with  a  little  potassium,  and  mixed  with  a  little  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potas- 
sium unreduced.  Hence,  on  applying  cold  water  to  the  mass,  hydrogen  gas  is 
disengaged,  and  potassa  formed,  and  the  silicon  separates.  The  potassa  thus  produced 
can,  with  the  aid  of  hot  water,  dissolve  the  silicon,  which  then  oxidates  and  becomes 
Bilica,  so  that  cold  water  only  must  be  employed  to  Wash  the  silicon,  which  may  be 
thrown  upon  a  filter.  After  a  time,  the  liquid  which  passes  has  an  acid  reaction, 
which  arises  from  ila  dissolving  an  acid  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  jpotassium,  of 
sparing  solubility,  which  has  escaped  decomposition,  and  is  mixed  with  the  silicon. 
The  washing  is  continued  so  long  as  the  wat«r  dissolves  anything. 

Properties.  —  The  silicon  which  is  thus  obtained  is,  in  iia  pure  state,  a  dull  brown 
powder,  which  soils  the  fingers,  and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  inflames  and 
turns,  but  is  never  more  than  partially  converted  into  silica.  It  may  be  ignited 
strongly  ia  a  covered  crucible  without  loss,  and  then  shrinks  in  dimensions,  acquires 
a  deep  chocolate  colour,  and  becomes  so  dense  as  to  sink  in  oil  of  vitriol.  By  this 
ignition  the  properties  of  silicon  are  altered  to  a  degree  which  ia  very  remarkable  in 
a  simple  substance.  It  was  previously  readily  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  in  caustic  potassa,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  acted  upon  by 
that  or  any  other  acid,  nor  by  alkalies.  The  ignited  silicon  also  refuses  to  bum  in 
wr  or  oxygen,  even  when  intensely  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame.  Charcoal,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  more  dense  and  less  combustible  after  being  strongly  heated ;  but 
that  substance  is  not  altered  by  heat  to  the  same  extent  as  silicon.  Mixed  and 
19 
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heated  with  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  silicon  in  any  eonditionis  oxidated  o  _ 
its  actiou  upon  the  carhonio  aoid  of  the  salt  being  attended  with  ignition,  and  carbon 
liberated.  Silicon  bnrns  when  heated  in  sulphur  vapour,  and  forms  a  sulphide, 
which  water  dissolves,  but  decomposes  at  the  same  time,  hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
eilica  being  produced,  and  the  last,  notwithstanding  its  usual  insolubility,  retained 
in  solution.  Silicon  likewise  bums  in  chlorine;  and  the  chloride  of  silicon  may  be 
otherwise  formed  by  transmitting  ciiloriae  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  silica 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  silica  is  decomposed  by  neither  charcoal  nor  chlo- 
rine singly,  but  acting  together  upon  the  silica,  these  bodies  produce  carbonic  oxide 
and  chloride  of  wlicon.  This  compound  is  a  volatile  liquid,  of  which  the  formula  is 
Si  CI3 ;  that  of  the  sulphide  of  silicon  Si  S3, 

Silica  or  Silicic  Add,  Si  O3.  —  This  earth,  which  is  the  only  o^do  of  silicon, 
constitutes  a  number  of  minerals,  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity,  such  as  rock-crystal, 
quartz,  flint,  sandstone,  the  amethyst,  calcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  opal,  &c.  The 
first  chemical  examination  of  its  properties  and  compounds  is  due  to  Bergman. 

Preparation.  —  Silica  may  be  had  very  nearly,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  by  heating 
a  colourless  specimen  of  rock-crystal  to  redness  and  throwing  it  into  water,  after 
which  treatment  the  mineral  may  be  easily  pulverized.  It  is  obtained  in  a  staleof 
more  mimil*  diviaon,  by  transmitting  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  (fluosilicic  acid) 
into  water ;  or  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  some  of  the  alkaline  compounds  of  silica. 
Equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  at  a  temperature  which  is  not  high ;  and  pounded  flint  or  any  other  siliceous 
mineral,  thrown  by  little  and  little  into  the  fused  mass,  dissolves  in  it  witJi  an  effer- 
vescence due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  aoid  gas.  The  addition  of  the  mineral  is 
continued  so  long  as  it  determines  this  eflervescence.  The  mass  being  aJlowed  to 
cool,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  takes 
up  the  silica  as  well  as  the  alkalies ;  the  liquor  is  filtered  and  then  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  silica  may  contain  a  little  peroxide  of  iron  or  alumina,  to  dissolve 
which  the  saline  mass,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  moistened  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  after  two  hours  the  acid  mass  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  silica 
remains  undissolved;  it  may  be  dried  well  and  ignited. 

Properties.  —  Silica  so  prepared  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  which  is  rough  to 
the  touch,  and  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  extremely  mobile  when  heated, 
and  is  thrown  out  of  a  crucible,  at  a  high  temperature,  by  the  slightest  breath  of 
wind.  It  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  liquids.  Finely  divided 
alica,  however,  decomposes  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  the  boiling  pcant,  and  is  dis- 
solved. Its  density  is  2.66.  The  heat  of  the  strongest  wind-furaace  is  not  sufficient 
to  fuse  siliea,  but  it  melts  into  a  limpid  colourless  glass  in  the  flame  of  the  oxihy- 
drogen  blowpipe,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  ^Girardin).  Silica  is  found 
frequently  crystallized,  its  ordinary  form  being  a  sis-sidcd  prism  terminated  by  a 
six-sided  pyramid,  as  in  rock-crystal.  Sometimes  the  prism  is  very  short  or  disap- 
pears entirely,  and  the  pyramid  only  is  seen,  as  in  ordinary  quartz. 

Silicic  acid  dissolved  by  acids.  —  The  conditions  of  the  solubility  of  silicic  acid 
in  other  acids  are  peculiar.  Once  precipitated,  whether  gelatinous,  like  boiled 
Starch,  or  pulverulent,  it  is  no  longer  in  lie  least  degree  soluble  either  in  water  or 
acids.  If  to  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  hydrochloric  acid  be  added 
slowly  and  drop  by  drop,  the  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the  alkali  is 
neutralized.  But,  on  the  contrary,  no  silicic  acid  is  precipitated,  if  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  considerable  excess  be  added  all  at  once  to  the  solution  of  alkaline 
alicate,  or  if  the  latter  be  poured  in  a  gradual  manner  into  hydrochloric  acid  whetbei 
Strong  or  greatly  "diluted  with  water.  It  thus  appears  that  silicic  add  only  dissolves 
in  the  stronger  acids,  when  presented  to  them  in  the  nascent  state,  or  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  another  combination.  It  appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid 
which  dissolves  it;  for  if  the  latter  is  exactly  neutralized  by  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  potassa,  drop  by  drop,  the  whole  of  the  silica  is  precipitated. 

A  pure  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  hydrochloric  aoid,  free  from  saline  matter,  is  best 
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olifadned  from  the  silicate  of  copper.  Ti  I  tte  p  p  d  by  p  p  t  ting  chlo- 
ride of  copper  by  tbe  solution  of  an  allv  1  It  w  h  g  th  1  ble  silicate 
of  copper  wbich  falls,  by  several  tim  mis  t  w  b  w  t  1  11  wmg  it  to 
subside,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  chloride  f  p  t  m  p  t  Th  1  t«,  of  copper 
is  then  dissolved  in  hjdrocbloric  acid,  filt  d  d  by!  Iphun  dg  made  to 
stream  through  the  liquid,  to  precipitate  Ih  pp  Tb  bl  k  1  bl  sulphide 
of  copper  ia  removed  by  filtration,  and  pftlyl  l^It  f  lieic  acid 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  boiled,  to  esp  1  th  f  hydro  Iph  d,  without 
injury.  This  solution  is  very  acjd,  and  wh  n  utralized  by  mm  d  a  potassa  it 
allows  gelatinous  silica  to  preeipitat*. 

Hydrates  of  silicic  acid.  —  When  th    1    t     I  t        f     I  hyd  ochlorie  acid 

is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  iVaginenfs  fq  him  tdp  tthpt  hydrate  of 
silica,  SiOj+HO,  in  very  thin  erystallm  fil  m  t  g  pi  t  which  are 
colourless,  transparent,  and  possessed    f  d     bl    1    t         Th  1     the  com- 

position of  the  gelatinous  silica,  precip  ttlfmnlkl  il  te  wh  n  allowed 
to  dry  in  air.     The  silica  has  first  the    pp  fat       p       t  j  llj   which  ia 

tenacious,  and  cracks  on  drying,  fonni  mas  hk  gum  Wh  th  hydrate  is 
dried  at  212°,  one  half  of  the  wafer  es    p  d         h     d  fi        hyd    t     SSiOj-F 

HO,  remains  (Doveri).  Another  hydrate  was  obtained,  by  M.  Lbelmen,  by  the 
Bpontaneous  decomposition  of  silicic  ether,  of  which  tbe  composition  ia  28i03-[-  3H0. 
At  370°  C.  (698''  F.),  silicic  acid  does  not  retain  more  than  a  trace  of  water. 
(Doveri :  Observations  on  the  Properties  of  Silica,  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 
xsi.  p.  40,  1847.) 

Hydrofluoric  acid  has  an  afSnity  quite  peculiar  for  silica,  decomposing  it,  and  car- 
rying off  the  silicon,  in  the  form  of  the  volatile  fluoride  of  silicon  :  ■ — 
SHF  and  Si03=8il',  and  3H0. 

The  water  of  springs  and  wells  always  contains  a  little  soluble  silica,  which  can 
only  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness.  In  some  mineral  waters 
the  proportion  of  silica  is  very  considerable,  and  it  ia  often  associated  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  which  silica  ia  capable  of  decomposing  at  tbe  boiling  point;  as  ia  the  hot 
alkaline  spring  of  Eeikum  in  Iceland,  and  in  tbe  boiling  jots  of  the  Geyser,  which 
deposit  about  their  crater  an  incrustation  of  silica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  likewise 
that  much  of  the  crystalline  quarU  in  nature,  besides  all  the  agates,  calccdonies,  and 
Bilicious  petrifactions,  have  been  formed  from  an  aqueons  solution. 

Silicates.  —  Although  silica  has  no  acid  reaction,  it  is  certaicly  an  acid,  and  ia 
indeed  capable  of  displacing  the  most  powerful  of  the  volatile  acids  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature. It  IS  capable  of  uniting  with  metallic  oxides,  by  way  of  fusion,  in  a  great 
variety  of  proporfioni  Its  compounds  with  excess  of  alkali  are  caustic  and  soluble, 
but  those  with  an  excess  of  silica  are  insoluble,  and  form  the  varieties  of  glass, 
which  will  be  descnbed  under  tbe  silicate  of  soda.  With  alumina  it  forms  the  less 
fusible  compounds  of  porcelain  and  stoneware,  which  will  be  noticed  under  that 
earth,  A  large  number  of  mineral  species  also  are  earthy  silicates.  It  seems 
probable  that  silicic,  like  phosphoric  acid,  forms  several  classes  of  salts,  of  which 
those  containing  the  largest  number  of  atoms  of  base  are  the  most  easily  decomposed 
by  acids.  At  the  same  time,  some  allalropio  difference  may  be  suspected  between 
the  silicic  acid  itself,  as  it  esists  in  these  different  classes  of  salts,  such  as  there  is 
between  ignited  and  unignited  silicon.     [jSee  Supplement,  pp.  777,  778.] 

The  formula  for  silicic  acid  is  not  very  certainly  established.  Most  chemists 
admit  it  to  be  SiOj,  or  analogous  to  sulphuric  acid,  SO3,  and  Aen  the  equivalent 
of  silicon  13  266  7.  But  others  adopt  tho  formula  SiOj,  considering  silicic  acid 
analogoua  to  carbonic  acid,  CO2 ;  the  equiralent  of  silicon  then  becomes  177.8. 
Tbe  last  view  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  density  of  silicic  ether  vapour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  two  intermediate  compounds  between  the  chloride 
of  silicon,  S1CI3,  and  the  sulphide  of  silicon,  SiSs,  namely,  SiSClj  and  SiSaOl,  is 
most  simply  represented  on  the  first  view.     (Is.  Pierre.) 
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SULPUUR. 

£}.  16  orSOOj  S;  at  Q00°,  density  of  vapour  Q6M,  and  combining  measure  l-3d 
volume;  at  1S00°,  density  about  one-lhird  of  above,  and  combining  measure 
1  volume  I     j . 

This  element  is  extaled  in  lai^  quantity  from  volcanoes,  either  in  a  pure  state 
or  in  combination  witli  hydrogen,  and  by  condensing  in  fissures  forms  sulphur 
Teins,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived.  {See 
Eeeherches  Bur  les  fumerolles,  par  MM.  Melloni  and  Piria :  Amnalea  de  Chim.  et 
de  Phys.  2de  s&v.  Isxiv.  331.)  It  exists  also  in  combination  with  many  metals,  as 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &o. ;  and  is  sometimes  extracted  from  iron  pyrites  or  bisul- 
phide of  iron.  Sulphur  is  classed  with  oxygen  ;  and  the  higher  sulphides  resemble 
peroxides  in  losing  a  portion  of  their  sulphur,  as  some  of  the  latter  lose  a  portion  of 
their  oxygen,  when  strongly  heated.  Sulphur  is  likewise  extensively  diffused,  as  % 
constituent  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  gypsum  and  other  native  sulphates.  This  ele- 
raent  also  enters  into  the  organic  kingdom,  being  invariably  associated  in  minute 
quantity  with  albuminous  or  protein  compounds. 

Properties.*— Sulphur  is  found  in  commerce  in  rolls,  which  are  formed  by  pour- 
ing melted  sulphur  into  cylindrical  moulds,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  fine  crystalline 
powder,  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  are  obtained  by  throwing  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phur into  a  close  apartment,  of  which  the  temperature  is  below  the  point  of  fusion 
of  that  substance,  and  in  which  the  sulphur  therefore  condenses  in  the  solid  form 
and  in  minute  crystals,  just  as  watery  vapour  does  in  the  atmosphere  below  32°,  in 
the  form  of  snow.  The  purity  of  the  flowei-s  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
that  of  roll-sulphur.  Sulphur  is  insipid  and  generally  inodorous,  but  acquires  an 
odour  when  rubbed;  it  is  very  friable,  a  roll  of  it  generally  emitting  a  crackling 
sound,  and  sometimes  breaking,  when  held  in  the  warm  hand.  Its  specifie  gravity 
is  1.98.  It  fuses  at  2Zi°,  forming  a  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  liquid,  which 
is  lighter  than  the  solid  snlphiir.  As  the  temperature  is  elevated,  the  liquid  becomes 
more  yellow,  and  passes  abruptly  into  a  dark  brown  at  482°.  These  allatropic  con- 
ditions are  distinguisiied  by  Frankenheim  as  Sa  and  Sp.  In  the  last  state  it  is  so 
thick  and  viscous  as  to  flow  with  difficulty.  This  change  in  its  degree  of  fluidity  is 
not  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  density,  for  fluid  sulphur  continues  to  expand  with 
the  temperature.  Thrown  into  wat«r,  while  in  this  condition,  sulphur  forms  a  mass 
which  remains  soft  and  transparent  for  some  time  after  it  is  perfectly  cool,  and  may 
be  drawn  into  threads  which  have  considerable  elasticity.  I'rom  500°  to  its  boiling 
point,  788°,  when  it  is  distinguished  as  Sy,  it  becomes  again  more  fluid,  and  if 
allowed  to  cool  returns  through  the  same  conditions,  becoming  again  very  fluid, 
before  freesang.  Sulphur  has  considerable  volatility,  beginning  to  rise  in  vapour 
before  it  is  completely  fused.  At  its  boiling  point  it  forms  a  transparent  vapour  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  distils  over  unchanged.  The  density  of  this  vapour,  taken  a 
little  above  its  boiling  point,  is  very  considerable,  being  observed  to  lie  between 
6510  and  6617  by  Dumas,  to  be  6900  by  Mitseherlich.  These  results  indicate  the 
unusual  combining  measure  of  l-3d  of  a  volume  for  this  vapour,  which  gives  the 
theoreljeal  density  6634,  But  sulphur-vapour  has  lately  been  shown  by  M.  Bineau 
to  be  one  of  those  bodies  of  which  the  density  changes  with  the  temperature  (page 
132),  and  to  fall  at  1000°  C.  under  ordinary  pressure  to  about  one-tbicd  of  what  it 
is  about  450°  or  500°  C.  The  anomaly  of  its  density  is  thus  removed,  and  the 
combining  measure  of  sulphur-vapour  made  to  be  1  volume,  or  the  same  as  oxygen. 
Sulphur  and  many  other  substances  may  be  obtained  iu  distinct  crystals,  on  pass- 
ing from  a  state  of  fuaon,  by  operating  in  a  particular  manner.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  fused  in  a  stoneware  crucible,  and  allowed  to  cool  till  it  be^us 
to  solidify;  the  solid  crust  which  covers  its  surfeice  is  then  broken,  and  the  portion 
»  [5«  SuppUmo^',  p.  775.] 
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remaining  fluid  poured  out.  On  afterwards  breaking  lie  cmcible,  when  it  has  be- 
come quite  colJ,  the  ralphur  is  found  to  have  i  considerable  canity,  which  is  lined 
with  fine  crystal",  like  a  geode  in  quartz  Sulphur  is  dimirphousj  the  form  which 
it  assumes  jt  a  hij^b  temper  iturc,  ind  consequently  in  iti  jis-.a^^i.  iruni  a  state  of 
fii^ou,  is  a  secondary  modibcati  n  of 

an  oblique  prism  with  a  rhomboidal  ^'^''  ^'^ 

base  (fig.  135),  belonging  to  the  , 
Fifth  System  of  crystalbzatirn 
(page  144)  Sulphur  ii  soluble  in 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  the  chloride 
of  sulphur  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  deposited  from  solution  in  these  menstrua 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  of  its  second 
^'■'^  ^"'^  form,  which  IS  aa  elongated  octobedron 

with  a  rhomboidal  base  (fig  136),  be- 
Imging  to  the  Third  fey-tem  Such  is 
likewise  the  form  of  the  grams  of  flowers 
of  snlphur,  anl  of  the  fine  transparent 
crystals  of  native  sulphnr,  which  last 
appcjr  also  to  be  formed  by  sublimation. 
Sulphur  IS  not  soluble  m  water  nor  in 
alcohil  It  combines  readily  with  most 
'  of  teem  such  -is  copper  and  siher  in  very  thin  pktes,  burning  in  its 
n  decs  m  oxygen  gaa  When  iron  ind  some  other  metals  are  mixed 
in  a  state  of  dmsion  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heat  applied,  the  sulphur  first 
melts,  and  after  a  few  seconds  combination  ensues  with  turgescence  of  the  mass, 
which  becomes  red  hot  Sulphur  unites  with  bodies  generally  m  the  same  multiple 
proportions  aa  oxygen,  and  Bomctimes  in  additional  proportions,  particularly  with 
potassium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  When  boiled  with 
canstie  potassa  or  lime,  red  solutiont.  ari.  formed  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphur,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  la  deposited  as  a  white  hydrate  of  sul- 
phur, upon  the  addition  ot  an  acid  With  hydrogen,  sulphur  unites  m  single  equi- 
valents, and  forms  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  which  is  the  analogue  of  water  in  the 
sulphur  Bcnes  of  compounds,  and  also  anither  compound,  the  bisulphide  of  hydro- 
gen, which  IS  deficient  in  stability,  like  the  binoside  of  hydrogen,  and  ib  decomposed 
or  preserved  by  similar  agencies. 

Sulphur  is  readily  inflamed,  taking  fire  below  its  boiling  point  and  bu  n  w  h 
a  pale  blue  flame  and  the  formation  of  suffocating  fumes,  which  a         Ijhn  d 

gas.  It  exhausts  the  oxygen  of  a  confined  portion  of  air  by  its  ml  u  n  m  e 
completely  than  carbonaceous  combustibles,  and  on  that  accoun  and  p  ly  alao 
from  a  negative  influence  which  sulphurous  acid  has  upon  the  eombusti  n  f  h  r 
bodies,  it  may  be  employed  in  particular  circumstances  to  estingu  sh  mbn  on,  a 
handful  of  lump  sulphnr  being  dropped  into  a.  burning  chimney  aa  the  most  effectual 
means  of  extinguishing  it.  Sulphur  unites  directly  with  oxygen  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  but  several  compounds  of  the  same  elements  may  be  formed, 
which  are  all  acids;  namely — 

L  Sulphurous  aiid  S   0^ 

2.  Hjposulphurous  acid  b^  Oj 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  &    Oj 

4.  Hyposulpbunc  acid  fej  Oj 

5.  Monosui-hypoaulphuno  acid  fej  Oj 

6.  Bianl-hyposulphnrio  acid  &i  Oj 

7.  Trisul-hyposulphunc  acid  b,  Oj 

Uses. — From  its  ready  luflammibility  sulphur  has  long  been  apf  liid  to  wood 
mafehes.  But  its  most  considerable  applicaticns  are  in  the  omfosition  of  gun- 
powder and  other  deflagrating  mixtures  and  in  the  manutacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  there  will  again  be  occasion  to  noti  e  in  a  more  particular  manner 
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suLPnuEoua  acid. 
density  of  gas  ^24,1 ;  combining 


DU 


as  a  particular  substance  by  Stahl,  and  first 
It  was  subsequently  analyzed  with  accuracy 

bumed  in  dry  air  or  osjgen  gas,  sulphurous 
is  found  to  have  undergone  no  change  in  vo- 
itly  prepared  in  laboratories  by  several 


Eg.  32  or  400 ;  SOj 

Sulphurous  acid  was  d 
recognised  as  a  gas  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
by  Gay-Lussac  and  by  Berzelius. 
pTeparatitm.  —  When  sulphui 
acid  is  the  sole  product,  and  the 
lume.  But  sulphurous  acid  is  m< 
other  processes. 

(1-5  An  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
binoside  of  manganeae  and  1  part  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  of  hard 
glass  (fig.  137;)  the  gaa  is  carried  through  a 
wash-bottle  to  arrest  a  little  vapour  of  sul- 
phur which  is  carried  over.  Here  the  sul- 
phur is  burnt  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese. 
Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
combustion,  escapes,  and  protosido  of  man- 
tbe  retort.     (Regnault). 

S  and  2  MnOa=SOa  and  2  MnO. 
(2.)  By  heating  oil  of  vitriol  upon  mercury  or  copper,  either  of  which  becomes 
an  oxide  at  the  expense  of  one  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  thereby  causes  the 
formation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Sheet  copper  cut  into  small  pieces  is  put  into  a  flask 
to  which  undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied.  The  gas  ia 
carried  through  a  bottle,  containing  a,  little  water  to  condense  the  vapour  of  sulphuriu 
acid,  of  which  a  little  is  carried  over,  and  afterwards  through  a  tube  containing  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  if  it  is  desired  to  dry  the  gas. 

(3.)  Charcoal,  chips  of  wood,  straw,  and  such  bodies,  occasion  a  similar  decom- 
position of  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  with  it,  hut  the  gas  is  then  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  sulphurous  acid,  however,  is  to  be  used  to 
impregnate  water,  or  in  making  alkaline  suiphiles,  the  preseneo  of  that  gas  is  imma- 
tenal.  With  that  object,  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  ia  volume  to  4  ounce 
measures  of  water,  which  for  brevity  may  be  spoken  of  as  4  ounce  measures  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  introduced  into  a  flask  with  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  wood-charcoal, 
and  the  two  substances  well  mixed  with  agitation  (fig.  138).  Effervescence  takes 
place  upon  applying  heat  to  the  flask,  from  the  evolution 
Fio.  138.  Qf  ggg^  which  may  be  conducted  in  the  first  instance  into 

an  intcrmodiato  phiaj,  through  the  cork  of  which  a  stout 
tube  passes,  open  at  both  ends,  and  about  3-8ths  of  an 
inch  in  internal  diameter.  This  phial  contains  about  an 
ounce  of  water,  into  which  the  wider  tube  dips,  and  the 
tube  from  the  flask  descends  still  lower.  The  phial  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  wash-bottle  in  condensiog  any  sulphuric 
acid  vapour  that  may  be  carried  over  by  the  gas,  or  of 
intercepting  the  liquid  material  in  the  flask,  if  thrown  out 
by  ebullition,  and  also  of  preventing  the  liquid  in  the 
second  bottle  from  passing  back,  by  the  glass  tube,  into 
the  generating  flask,  on  tne  occurrence  of  a  contraction 
of  the  air  in  that  flask,  by  cooling  or  any  other  cause. 
When  that  contraction  hnppens  in  this  arrangement,  the 
external  air  enters  the  intermediate  phial  by  its  open 
tube.  The  second  bottle  is  nearly  filled  with  water  to  be 
impregnated  by  the  gas. 
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Properties. — Wato  at  6*1°  is  capable  of  di=solvJDg  nearly  50  timea  its  vnlume 
of  iulphurou3  acid,  wliith  niaLea  it  neLCSsary  to  collect  thi^  gas  for  esamination  by 
displaccmeDt  of  air,  or  in  jars  tiled  with  mercury  m  the  mercurial  trough  Its 
density  is  2247,  and  it  ccntains  2  Tolumes  of  osygen  with  1  volume  of  tulphur 
vapour  (density  2211),  condonsed  into  2  lolumos,  which  form  ita  comhming  mea 
Buro  It  may  easily  be  obtained  in  the  liquid  btate  by  tiansmitting  the  dr>  gia 
obtained  by  the  first  or  second  process  through  a  U-shaped  tube,  surrounded  bj  a 
freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  or  better,  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium  It  forraa 
a  colourless  and  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.45,  which  boils  at  14°.  The  vola- 
tility of  this  liquid  is  small  at  considerably  lower  temperatures,  and  it  is  not  appli- 
cable with  advantage  to  produce  intense  cold  by  its  evaporation  (Kemp).  Sulphurous 
acid  crystallizes  from  a  saturated  solution  ia  water,  at  a  temperature  of  4  or  5  de- 
grees above  32",  in  combination  with  72  per  cent,  of  water  or  9  equivalents, 
SOj+aHO  (Kerre,  Ann.  de  Ghim.  et  Phys.  3  ser,  23.416). 

Sulphurous  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature;  but  several  substances, 
such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  potassium,  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
decompose  it  at  a  red  heat.  This  acid  blanches  many  vegetable  and  animal  colours, 
— thus  violets  plunged  for  a  short  time  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  aeid  become 
completely  white;  and  the  vapours  of  burning  sulphur  are  therefore  employed  to 
whiten  straw  and  to  bleach  silk,  to  which  they  also  impart  a  peculiar  gloss.  The 
colours  are  not  destroyed,  and  may  in  general  be  restored  by  the  application  of  a 
stronger  acid  or  an  alkali.  Dry  sulphurous  acid  exhibits  no  affinity  for  oxygen,  but 
in  contact  with  a  little  water  these  gases  slowly  combine,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
From  the  same  affinity  for  oxygen,  sulphurous  acid  deprives  the  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  of  ita  red  colour,  and  throws  down  iodine  from  iodic  acid.  It 
decomposes  the  solutions  of  those  metals  which  have  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  such 
aa  gold,  silver,  mercury  (with  heat),  and  throws  down  these  bodies  in  the  metallic 
stale.  Sulphurous  acid  is  conveniently  withdrawn  from  a  gaseous  mixture  by  meana 
of  peroxide  of  lead,  which  is  converted  by  absorbing  this  gas  into  the  white  sulphatfi 
of  lead.     By  nitric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  converted  into  sulphuric 

StilpMles. — The  alkaline  sulphites  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  cor- 
responding sulphates.  Their  aoid  is  precipitated  by  the  chloride  of  barium,  but  the 
sulphite  of  baryta  ia  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  aoid.  When  in  solution  the  sulphites 
gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  uie  air,  and  pass  into  sulphates.  Sulphurous  acid  ia 
a  weak  acid,  and  ita  salts  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids. 

Uses. — Besides  the  application  of  which  sulphurous  acid  is  susceptible  in  bleaching, 
it  is  likewise  employed  in  French  hospitals,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  gas  is  then  applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath.  (Dumas,  Traits  de  Chimie  appliquee 
aux  Arts,  i.  151). 

This  oidde  of  sulphur,  besides  acting  as  an  acid,  has  been  supposed  to  play  the 
part  of  a  radical,  like  carbonic  oxide,  and  to  pervade  a  class  of  compounds,  in  which 
h  jposulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  are  included :  — 

SULPHUROUS  ACID   SEKIES. 

Sulphurous  acid SO^ 

Sulphuric  acid SOj-1-0 

HyposulphuTOUS  acid SOj+S 

Chlorosulphurio  acid SOj+Cl 

Nitrosulphuric  acid S0a-(-N0i 

c  acid 2S0,+N0, 

ACID. 


J.  40  or  500;  SO^;  density  of  vapour  2762;   |    |    | 
ost  f 
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end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.    It  is  of  all  reagents  the  one  in  most  frequent  use, 
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being  the  key  to  the  preparation  of  most  other  acida;  which,  io  consequence  of  ita 
superior  affinities,  it  separates  from  their  combinations ;  and  being  the  aeid  preferred 
to  others,  from  its  cheapness,  for  various  useful  and  important  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Preparation. — Sulphuric  acid  was  first  ohtaiaed  by  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol 
or  copperas,  a  native  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  process  is  still  followed  in  Bohemia, 
for  the  preparation  of  a  highly  eonoentrated  acid,  known  aa  the  Nordhausen  acid, 
from  being  long  produced  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony.  The  sulphate  of  iron  contains 
seven  equivalents  of  water,  and  ia  first  dried,  by  which  ita  water  is  reduced  consider- 
ably beiow  a  single  equivalent,  and  then  distilled  in  a  retort  of  stoneware  at  a  red 
heat.  When  the  experiment  is  performed  on  a  small  scale,  the  heat  of  an  argand 
spirit-lamp  is  sufficient;  and  in  the  place  of  copperas,  the  sulphate  of  iron  previously 
peroxidized,  the  sulphate  of  bismuth,  of  antimony,  or  of  mercury,  may  be  employed. 
The  first  effect  of  heat  upon  the  dried  sulphate  of  iron  is  to  cause  an  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  being  decomposed  in  converting  the 
protoxide  of  iron  of  that  salt  into  sesquioxide, 

2  (FeO.SOa)  =  SO2  and  SOa  and  Fe,0,; 
but  the  salt  used  in  Bohemia,  it  appears,  ia  a  native  sulphate,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  is  already  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  so  that  little  sulphurous  acid 
is  lost.  Vapours  afterwards  come  over,  which  condense  into  a  fuming  liquid,  gene- 
rally of  a  black  colour,  and  of  a  density  about  1.9,  which  is  the  Nordhausen  acid, 
and  contains  less  than  one  equivalent  of  water  to  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid 
is  preferred  for  dissolving  indigo,  and  for  some  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  is  the 
best  source  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

But  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared,  in  vastly  greater  quantity,  by  the  oxidation  of 
sulphur.  When  burned  in  air  or  oxygen,  sulphur  does  not  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  oxidation  than  sulphurous  acid,  but  an  additional  proportion  of  oxygen  may  be 
communicated  to  it  by  two  methods,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

1.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  aeid  and  air,  which  must  bo  previously  dried, 
is  made  to  pass  over  spongy  platinum,  or  a  ball  of  clean  platinum  wire,  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  sulphurous  acid  ia  converted  into  sulphuric  aeid  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  After  a  time,  however,  the  platinum  loses  this  property,  and 
the  process,  although  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  does  not  answer,  on 
account  of  that  change,  aa  a  manufacturing  method. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  air  may  be  converted  into  sulphuric  aeid,  by  the 
agency  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is  the  process  generally  pursued  ia  the  manufacture 
of  this  acid.  The  theory  of  this  latter  method,  which  is  by  no  means  obvious,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  researches  of  Clement-Ilesormcs,  Davy,  De  la  Provostaye, 
and  others.     It  is  generally  considered  as  depending  upon  the  following  reactions: — 

1.  When  bJnoxide  of  nitrogen  NOj  mixes  with  air  in  excess,  it  is  instantly  con- 
verted into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  NOf 

2.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  converted  by  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
into  the  nitrate  of  water  and  nitrous  acid. 

2N0j  and  HO^HO.NO'  and  NO3. 

3.  Nitrous  acid  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  converted  into  nitraf« 
of  water  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

SNOo  and  water  ia  exces3=HO.N05+Water  and  2N0j. 
Consequently,  uniting  the  last  two  operations,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  converted  by 
a  large  quantity  of  water  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

4.  Sulphurous  acid  takes  oxygen  from  hydrated  nitric  acid,  and  becomes  sulphurio 
acid,  disenga^ng  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 

As  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gives  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  (3),  and 
the  last  gas  is  converted  by  air  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (I),  the  production  of  nitric 
aeid  may  be  repeated  without  end,  and  more  and  more  sulphuroua  acid  is  converted 
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1^  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid.  It  thus  appears  that  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
air  or  oxygen,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (or  of  hinoxide  of  nitrogen)  may  con- 
vert a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.  Thebinoside  of  nitrogen, 
only  acting  as  a  purveyor  of  oxygen,  is  re-otfained  entire,  without  loss,  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  The  sulphurous  has  derived  the  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
sulphuric  acid,  really  from  the  air,  but  in  an  indirect  manner. 

In  the  manufacture  upon  the 'large  scale,  the  eulpburous  acid  is  converted  into 
Bulphurie  acid,  in  oblong  chambers  of  sheet-lead,  supported  by  an  external  framework 
of  wood.  Sulphurous  acid  from  burning  sulphur,  nitric  acid  vapour,  and  steam,  are 
simultaneously  admitted  into  the  leaden  chamber;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
accumulates  in  the  liquid  state  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  diagram  below 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  the  chamber,  with  its  appefldagea. 


a  represents  the  water  boiler  with  its  furnace,  for  supplying  the  chamber  with 
sleam ;  6,  the  section  of  a  small  chamber  in  bnckworlc,  or  furu.ice,  called  the  burner, 
upon  the  floor  of  which  the  sulphur  burns,  and  in  which  there  is  a  tripod  supporting 
an  iron  capsule,  which  contains  the  materials  for  nitric  acid,  namely,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  either  nitre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  The  heat  of  the  burning  sulphnr  evolves  the 
nitric  acid  from  these  materials,  and  consequently  the  sulphurous  acid  becomes 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  vapour,  which  it  carries  forward  with  it,  by  a  tube  represented 
in  the  figure,  into  the  chamber,  where  these  acid  vapours  meet  with  the  steam 
admitted  near  the  same  point,  and  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  tahes  place.  The 
nitric  acid  vapour  js  equivalent  to  binoxido  or  to  peroside  of  nitrogen,  as  the  first 
effect  of  tho  sulphurous  acid  is  to  reduce  the  nitric  acid  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation. 
From  8  to  19  parts  of  sulphur  are  consumed  in  the  burner  for  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda  decomposed  there,  so  that  the  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes  is  small  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  thrown  into  the  chamber.  The  chamber  represented 
is  72  feet  in  length  by  14  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height,  and  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  by  leaden  curtains  placed  across  it,  two  of  wJiich,  d  and  /,  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  reach  to  within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  and  one,  e,  rises 
from  the  floor  to  within  sis  inches  of  the  roof :  g  is  a.  leaden  conduit  tube,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  uncondensible  gases,  which  should  communicate  with  a  tali  chimney, 
to  carry  off  those  gases  and  to  occasion  a  slight  draught  through  the  chamber.  The 
curtains  serve  to  detain  the  vapours,  and  cause  them  to  advance  in  a  gradual  manner 
through  the  chamber,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  deposited  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  vapours  reach  the  discharge  tube.  When  the  oxygen  of  the  chamber 
is  exhausted,  the  admission  of  acid  vapours  is  discontinued,  till  the  air  in  it  is 
renewed.  But  the  admission  of  air  to  the  chamber  is  generally  so  regulated,  that  a 
continuous  current  is  maintained  through  the  chamber,  and  the  combustion  proceeds 
without  interruption.  When  steam  is  admitted  ia  proper  quantity,  as  in  this  method, 
it  is  not  necessary  te  begin  by  covering  the  floor  with  water. 

The  acid  may  be  drawn  off  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  a  sp.  gr.  as  high  aa 
1.6.  It  is  further  concentrated  in  open  leaden  pans,  till  it  begins  to  aet  upon  the 
metal,  and  afterwards  in  retorts  of  platinum  or  glass.  It  still  retMus  small  quantities 
of  nitrous  acid  and  sulphate  of  Jead,  from  which  it  can  be  completely  purified  by 
dilution  with  wafer  and  a  second  distillation.  The  acid  thus  obtained,  in  its  most 
concentrated  state,  is  a  definite  compound  of  one  eq.  acid  and  one  eq.  of  water, 
HO.SO3,  which  last  cannot  be  separated  by  heat,  the  hydrate  distilling  over  un- 
changed.    It  is  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  of  commerce. 
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The  construction  of  the  leaden  chamber  is  greatly  varied;  one  chamber  of  great 
dimensions  is  often  used  without  any  division  by  curtains;  or  the  vapour  is  carried 
Buecessiyely  through  a  scries  of  three,  four,  or  five  connected  chambers.  The  siJ- 
phuroas  acid,  also,  is  often  derived  from  the  combustion  of  bisulphide  of  iron  (iron 
pyrites),  instead  of  sulphur;  a  peculiar  kiln  or  flue  being  employed  for  burning  the 
former.  At  the  suggestion  of  Uay-Lussac,  the  nitrous  vapour,  aa  it  ultimately 
leaves  the  chamber  with  the  air  exhausted  of  oxygen,  is  absorbed  by  being  made  to 
pass  through  a  column  of  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  flowing.  The  sulphuric  acid,  after  being  charged  with  nitrous  vapours  or 
nitric  acid,  is  transported  back  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chamber,  and  there  ex- 
posed to  the  sulphurous  acid,  as  the  latter  leaves  the  sulphur  bamer.  This  exposure 
denitrates  the  sulphuric ^cid,  much  sulphurous  acid  becoming  sulphuric  acid,  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  being  liberated  in  the  state  of  vapour.  (See  Kuapp's  Chemical 
Technology,  edited  by  Drs.  Ronalds  and  Richardson,  i.  234,  Am.  ed.). 

When  the  supply  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  chamber  is  insufficient,  a  white  crys- 
talline compound  appears,  known  as  the  crystalline  substance  of  the  leaden  chambers: 
it  is  deposited  mop t  frequently  in  the  tube  by  which  two  chambers  communicate.  It 
contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  cq.  nitric  acid,  2S03+NOs; 
but  several  other  views  of  the  arrangement  of  its  elements  may  be  entertained  with 
equal  probability.  This  substance,  which  is  also  termed  azoto-sulphuric  aeid  (S2NO9), 
is  decomposed  by  water,  and  gives  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  a«id,  and  binoxide  6i 
nitrogen : 

3{S2KO,)  and  7HO=6(HO.S03)  and  HO.NO5,  and  2N0,. 

The  formation  of  the  crys- 
talline substance,  and  the  ge- 
neral operation  of  the  leaden 
chamber,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  arrangement  in  fig.  140. 
Binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitrio 
acid  on  copper  in  the  gas-bot- 
tle 0,  and  sulphurous  acid 
evolved  by  the  action  of  cop- 
per clippings  on  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask  B, 
are  conveyed  into  a  large  glass 
globe,  A,  containing  air. 
Kuddy  fumes  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  first  appear,  but  soon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  globe 
IS  frosted  over  with  the  crys- 
talline compound  If  steam  or  water  be  now  introduced,  by  one  of  the  free  tubes, 
the  crystals  disappear  with  efiervesceuce,  from  escape  of  gas,  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  changes  are  repeated  till  the  air  in  A  is  exhausted. 

Properties  — Anhydrous  sulphuno  acid  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  fuming 
acid  of  Nordhausm  m  a  retort,  and  receiving  its  vapoar  in  a  bottle  artificially  cooled, 
which  can  afterwards  bo  closed  by  a  glass  stopper.  It  condenses  in  solid  fibres,  like 
asbestos,  which  are  tenacious,  and  may  he  moulded  by  the  fingers  like  was.  The 
density  of  the  solid  at  68°  is  1.97  :  at  77°  it  is  liquid;  and  a  little  above  that  tem- 
perature it  enters  info  ebullition,  aflfording  a  colourless  vapour,  which  produces  dense 
white  fumes  on  mixing  with  air,  by  condensing  moisture.  The  dry  acid  does  not 
redden  litmus,  an  effect  which  requires  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  combines  with 
Bulphur,  and  produces  liquid  compounds,  which  are  of  a  brown,  green,  and  blue 
colour,  and,  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  forms  a  compound  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  which  assumes  the  crystalline  form.    Heated  in  the  acid  vapour,  caustic  lime 
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or  baryta  inflamea  and  bama  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  vapour  is  absorbed,  and  sulphate 
of  lime  or  baryta  formed.  The  anhydrous  add  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and 
when  dropped  into  that  liquid,  occasions  a  burst  of  vapour  from  the  heat  evolved. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  to  be  3000  by  Mitscherlich,  but  it  is  probably 
2762,  and  formed  of  3  volumes  of  osygen  and  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  con- 
densed into  2  volumes,  which  constitute  its  eomblning  measure.  This  vapour  is 
resolved  by  a  strong  red  heat  into  sulphurous  aoid  and  oxygen.* 

When  the  Nordhausen  acid  is  retained  below  32°,  well-formed  crystals  appear  in 
it,  which  Mitscherlich  finds  to  be  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  acid  and  one 
of  water,  or  2S0i+H0.  {El^mens  de  Chimie,  par  E.  Mi^cherlich,  t.  ii.  p.  57). 
This  compound  is  resolved  by  heat  into  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  sublimes,  and 
the  first  hydrate,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  most  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  leaden  chambers  (HO+SOj)  is  a 
dense,  colourless  fluid  of  an  oily  consistence,  which  boils  at  620°,  and  freezes  at 
— 29°,  yielding  often  regular  sis-sided  prisms  of  a  tabular  form.  It  has  a  epecifio 
gravity  at  60°  of  1.845.  It  is  a  most  powerful  acid,  supplanting  all  others  from 
their  combinations,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  when  undiluted  *ia  nigbly  corrosive. 
It  chars  and  destroys  most  organic  substances.  It  has  a  strong  sour  taste,  and  red- 
dens litmus  even  though  greatly  diluted.  Sulphur  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  concentrated  acid,  and  communicates  a  blue,  green,  or  brown  tint  to  it;  so  are 
selenium  and  tellurium,  Charcoal  also  appears  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  this  acid, 
imparting  t«  it  a  pink  tint,  which  afterwards  becomes  reddish-brown.  The  coneen- 
tta,ted  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  from  tie  atmosphere,  and 
is  usefully  employed  to  dry  substances  placed  near  it  in  vacuo.  Considerable  heat 
is  evolved  in  its  combination  with  water :  when  4  parts  by  weight  of  the  concentrated 
aoid  are  suddenly  mixed  with  1  part  of  water,  tho  temperature  rises  to  300°.  When 
diluted  with  about  thirty  limes  its  weight  of  water,  sulphate  of  water  HO.  SO,, 
evolves  heat,  which  may  be  represented  by  23  degrees;  while  HO.8O3+HO, 
wmilarly  dilated,  evolves  14  degrees,  or  9  degrees  less,  and  HO.SO3-I-5HO,  5 
degrees  only,  or  18  degrees  less.  Hence  the  first  equivalent  of  water  which  com- 
bines with  oil  of  vitriol  appears  to  evolve  as  much  heat  as  the  following  four  equiva- 
lents (Mem.  Cbem.  Sec,  i.  107).  In  a  series  of  valuable  esperimente  by  M.  Abria, 
but  which  do  not  admit  of  being  compared  with  the  preceding,  he  obtained  the 
following  results  {Annales  de  Ch.  et  Ph.,  3  s^r.,  xii.  171)  :— 

Quantities  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  wafer,— 

With  1  eq.  water 64.25  degrees. 

2  "        94.69        " 

3  "        113.06        « 

4  "         124.43 

5  «         131.66         " 

Excess         165.63         " 

The  anhydrous  acid  SO,  disengaged  237.13  degrees  in  combining  with  an  excess 
of  water.  The  value  of  these  last  degrees,  or  the  unit  of  heat,  is  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  beat  up  1  gramme  (15.434  grs.)  of  water  1°  Centigrade.  Abria 
concludes  that  in  the  combination  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  successively  disengaged  by  the  difierent  equivalents  of  water  have  a 
multiple  relation,  and  correspond  very  closely,  for  the  first  equivalents,  with  the 
numbers — 

Ij     ii     h     tVi     iVi     sV- 

The  density  of  sulphuric  acid  becomes  always  less  by  dilution,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  ratio  of  the  water  added.   (Table  of  Densities  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  in  Appendix). 

Acid  of  density  1.78  is  the  second  definite  hydrate,  containing  two  cq.  of  water 
t«  one  of  acid.  This  hydrate  forms  large  and  regular  crystals,  even  a  Uttle  above 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  was  observed  by  Mr,  Keir  to  remain  solid  till  the 

•  [&=  Suppls»u«t,  p.  781.1 
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temperatare  rose  to  45°.  If  the  dauta  acid  is  evaporated  at  a  heat  not  eiceeding 
400°,  Its  water  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  this  hydrate.  This  second  eq.  of 
water  is  expelled  by  a  higher  temperature,  but  the  first  ecj.  can  only  be  sepai-ated 
from  tbe  acid  by  a  strODger  base.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  stiU  a  third  hydrate,  of  sp. 
gr.  1.632,  cODtaiciag  three  eq.  of  water,  the  proportion  to  which  the  water  of  a 
more  dilute  acid  is  reduced,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  212°.  It  h  also  in  the  pro- 
portions of  this  hydrate  that  the  acid  and  water  undergo  the  greatest  condensation, 
or  reduction  of  voiumc,  in  combining.  The  following,  then,  are  the  formula  of  the 
definite  hydrates  of  this  acid,  including  that  derived  by  Mitseherlich  from  the 
Koidhauseu  acid : — 

HYDRATES  OP    SULPHURIC  ACID 

Hydrate  in  the  Nordhciusen  acid  HO  2S03 

Oil  of  vitriol,  (sp  gr  1  S45;  HO  feO, 

Acid  cf  sp.  gr.  1  7S  HO  SO3+HO 

Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  032  HO  hOs+SHO 

The  compositioil  of  a  hydrate  of  sulphuno  acid  is  a-werlajncd  by  adding  a  known 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  liquid,  m  a  cajaule,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  As 
the  sulphuric  acid  abandons  all  ita  water  on  combining  with  oxile  of  lead,  and  tha 
sulphate  of  lead  may  be  heated  without  decompoiition,  the  increase  of  weight  which 
the  oxide  on  the  capsule  under^jses  is  pn-ciaely  the  quantity  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  ia 
the  hydrate  examined. 

Sulphuric  acid  a<;ts  in  two  different  modes  upon  metals,  dissolving  some,  such  as 
copper  and  mercury,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  others,  such  aa  zino 
Md  iron,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  mota!  is  oxidated  at  the  expense 
of  the  acid  itself  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  water  in  combination  with  the  acid  ia 
the  other.  The  acid  acts  with  most  advantage  in  the  first  mode  when  concenti'ated, 
and  in  the  second  whoa  considerably  diluted. 

Tho  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liquid  may  always  be  discovered  by  means 
of  chlonde  of  barium,  which  produces  with  this  acid  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  insoluble  in  both  acids  and  altalies. 

Sulphates.  ~0t  no  ckss  of  salts  do  chemists  possess  a  more  minute  knowledge 
than  of  the  sulphates.  The  sulphates  of  zinc,  magnesia,  and  other  members  of  the 
magnesian  family,  correspond  closely  with  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  of 
the  seven  eq.  of  water  which  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  possesses,  it  retains 
one  at  400°,  and  is  then  analogous  to  tie  sulphate  of  water  of  sp.  gr.  1.78 ;  tho 
formula  of  these  two  salts  being, 

MgO.SOj+HO, 
H0.80,+H0, 
and  the  eq.  of  water  in  both  salts  may  be  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa,  when  the 
sulphate  of  water  forms  the  salt  called  the  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  forms  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  of  which  the  formulie 
also  correspond: — 

HO.SO3+KO.SO, 

MgO.SOs+KO.SOa. 
In  all  theM  sulphates  there  is  ono  eq.  of  acid  to  one  of  base;  but  with  potassa,  sul- 
pbuno  acid  is  supposed  to  form  a  second  salt,  in  which  two  of  acid  are  combined 
with  one  of  base  KO+2SO3,  and  which  is  said  to  have  lately  been  obtained  in  a 
crystallized  state  by  M.  Jacquclin  (Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.,  Ixx.  311)  This 
would  be  a  true  bisulphate,  and  would  correspond  te  the  red  ebroraate  or  bichromate 
of  potassa  KG  -|-2CrOj;  but  my  own  observations  have  obliged  me  to  caU  in  question 
the  existence  of  this  anhydrous  bisulphate  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc,  i.  120). 

fsM.— Suiphurio  acid  is  employed  to  a  largo  extent  ia  eliminating  nitric  acid 
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from  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  in  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  from 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  also  in  the  proeesaea  of  bleaching.  But  the  great  consnmp- 
tion  of  thia  acid  ia  in  the  formation  of  aulphatea,  paj-tieularlj  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
nearly  all  the  carhonate  of  soda  of  commerce  being  at  present  procured  by  the  de- 
composition of  that  salt. 

CHLOEOSTILPOIIRIC  ACID. 

Eq.  67.5  or  843.75;  SO^Cl;  density  4652  [Tl 

Sulphorous  acid  gas  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  under  the  influence 
of  light,  and  condenses  into  oily  drops,  which  are  denser  than  water  (Eegnault, 
Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Isix.  170,  and  kxi.  445).  Chlorosulphunc  acid  in 
dissolving  decomposes  1  eq.  of  water,  and  ia  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
Bulphuric  acid, — a  reaction  which  demonstrates  the  original  compound  to  consist  of 
1  eq.  of  sulphurous  acid  with  1  eq.  of  chlorine. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  chlorosulphuric  acid  was  found  by  esperiment  to  be 
4703,  which  agrees  with  the  theoretical  density,  4652.  It  consists  of  2  volumea 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  2  volumes  of  chlorine  condensed  into  2  volumea,  which  form 
the  combining  measure  of  the  vapour.  In  its  condensation,  it  resembles  the  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Thia  body  also  corresponds  esaetlj  in  composition 
with  the  compound  hitherto  called  chlorochromic  acid ;  CrOaCl,  chromium  being 
Bubatituted  in  the  latter  for  the  sulphur  of  the  former. 

With  dry  ammoniacal  gaa,  chlorosulphuric  acid  forms  a  white  powder,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  and  sujpkamide,  SOj+NH^. 
It  does  not  combine,  aa  an  acid,  with  bases. 

Chlorosulphuric  acid  may  also  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
vdth  a  terchloride  of  sulphur,  SSOa+SCL,.  Another  compound  of  the  same  series 
has  been  formed  by  H.  Eose,  which  is  represented  by  SSOj+SCla. 

NITROStTLTHUEIC  ACID. 

Eg.  62  or  775;  SNO,  or  SO^-NO^;  not  holable. 

Sir  H.  Davy  made  the  observation  that  binoside  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  a 
mixture  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  caustic  soda,  and  that  a  compound  is  produced,  of 
which  the  principal  characteristic  is  to  disengage  abundance  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
upon  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  it.  He  conSuded  that  the  nitrous  oxide,  which  then 
escapes,  was  previously  united  with  soda,  and  gave  this  as  an  instance  of  the  oombi- 
Dation  of  that  neutral  oxide  with  an  alkali.  As  the  sulphite  of  soda  became  at  the 
same  lime  sulphate,  the  conversion  of  the  nitric  osidc  into  nitrous  oxide  appeared  to 
be  explained.  It  was  afterwards  shown  by  Pelouze  that  a  new  acid  ia  formed  in  tha 
circumstances  of  the  esperiment,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  nitrosulphnrio, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  aulphuroua  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  or 
another  member  of  the  aulphuroua  acid  series.  (Pclouze,  in  Taylor's  Soien.  Mem., 
vol.  i.  p.  470 ;  or  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phya.  Is.  151). 

Preparati(»t. — If  a  mixture  be  made  over  mercury  of  2  volumea  of  aulphflrona 
acid,  and  4  volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  are  combining  meaaurea  of  these 
gases,  no  change  occurs ;  but  on  throwing  up  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  into 
the  gases,  they  disappear  entirely  after  some  hours,  combining  with  a-single  equiva- 
lent of  potassa,  and  forming  together  the  nitrosulphate  of  potassa.  But  it  is  better 
to  prepare  the  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia.  A  concentrated  solution  is  made  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  which  is  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  into  this  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  passed  for  several  hours  at  a  low 
temperature.  A  number  of  beautiful  crystals  are  gradually  deposited;  they  are  to 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  previously  cooled,  which,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  retarding  their  decomposition,  offers  that  of  dissolving  less  of  them  than 
pure  water.     When  the  crystals  are  desiccated,  they  should  be  introduced  into  & 
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well-closed  bottle;  in  this  state  they  undergo  no  alteration.  The  same  process  is 
applicable  to  tie  corresponding  salts  of  potassa  and  soda.  When  a  strong  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  these  salts,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  nitrosulphario 
acid,  tlie  latter,  on  being  set  free,  decomposes  spontaneously  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  comes  off  with  effervescence. 

Properties.  — The  acid  of  the  nitrosulphates  is  not  precipitated  by  baryta.  The 
nitrosulphate  of  potassa,  when  heated,  becomes  sulphite,  and  evolves  nitric  oxide ; 
but  the  salts  of  soda  and  ammonia  become  sulphates,  and  evolve  nitrous  oxide.  No 
nitrosulphates  of  the  metallic  oxides,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  have  been  formed, 
or  appear  capable  of  existing;  for  when  such  salts  as  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphate 
of  aino  or  of  copper,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  added 
to  the  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia,  they  produce  a  brisk  effervescence  of  nitrous  oxide, 
with  the  formation  of  aulpbate  of  ammonia,  or  thej  decompose  the  nitrosulphate  of 
ammonia  aa  free  acids  do.  Indeed,  the  only  nitrosulphates  which  have  been  formed 
are  those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia.  These  are  neutral,  and  have  a  sharp  and 
slightly  bitter  taste,  with  nothing  of  that  of  the  sulphites. 

These  salts  rival  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  in  facility  of  decomposition.  The 
nitrosulphate  of  ammonia  resists  230°,  but  is  decomposed  with  explosion  a  few 
degrees  above  that  temperature,  caused  by  the  rapid  disengagement  of  oitrous  oxide. 
Solutions  of  the  nitrosulphates  are  not  stable  above  the  freezing  point,  but  their 
stability  is  much  increased  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  They  are  resolved  into  sulphate 
and  nitrous  oxide,  by  the  mere  contact  of  cerbiin  substances  which  do  not  themselves 
undergo  any  change ;  such  as  spongy  platinum,  silver  and  ifs  oxide,  charcoal  powder 
and  binoxide  of  manganese,  by  acids,  even  carbonic  acids,  and  by  metallic  salts, 

.izoio-siilphuric  acid  of  De  la  Provoslaye,  SaNO^. — Liquid  sulphurous  acid  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  sealed  up  together  in  a  glass  tube,  react  upon  each  other,  and 
give  rise  to  a  solid  compound  crystallizing  in  rectangular  square  prisms,  which  has 
been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Provostaye.  A  small  portion  of  a  blue  liquid,  possessing 
an  explosive  property,  which  has  not  been  fully  examined,  is  formed  at  tlie  same 
time.  This  substance  forms  the  "  crystals  of  the  leaden  chamber."  It  may  also 
be  produced,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  by  bringing  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oil  of 
vitriol  in  contact : — 

2N0,  and  2(HO.SO,)=HO.N05+HO  and  &^0^. 

This  substance  fuses  at  about  430°,  and  forma  a  silky  mass  on  cooling ;  it  may 
be  distilled  without  decomposition  at  about  620°.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  sul- 
phuric acid  being  formed,  and  nitrous  vapours  disengaged.  It  has  been  represented 
as  composed  of  2S0j+N0i;  or  as  2S03+N03;  or  SA+NO4;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  its  molecular  arrangement. 

Dry  binoxide  of  nitrogen  ia  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  according  to 
an  oi^rvation  of  H.  Kose. 


Eq.  72  or  900;  SAj  mtholaUe. 

Preparation.  —  This  acid  of  sulphur  was  disoovei-ed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter, 

in  1819.     To  prepare  it,  a  quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  which  must  not  be 

hydrated  is  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  suspended  by  agitation  in  water, 

d     Iph      us  acid  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  water.    When  ordinary  binoxide 

f  m     'a    se  is  used,  it  should  be  previously  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve 

h    hyd    ted  oxide,  and  washed.     The  temperature  is  apt  to  rise  during  the 

b     [.  f  the  gas,  but  must  be  repressed,  otherwise  much  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 

d      d  —  h    formation  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  entirely,  but  of 

wh        h    q    ntity  is  said  to  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  when  the  liquid  is  kept 

Id  d       g    he  operation.     The  binoxide  of  manganese  disappears,  and  a  solution 

nf  hyposulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  formed ;  2  equivalents  of  sulphur- 
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ous  acid,  and  1  of  binoside  of  manganese,  forming  one  of  hydrosulpliurio  acid  and 
one  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  or 

2S0j  and  Mn03=MnO-|-S,05- 

The  solution  is  filtered,  and  then  mixed  vritl^  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  barinm, 
which  occasions  tijp  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  snlphide  of  manganese,  with  the 
transference  of  the  hyposulphurio  acid  to  barjia.  rrom  this  hyposulphate  of  harjta, 
the  hyposuiphates  of  other  metallic  oxides  may  be  prepared  hj  adding  their  sulphates 
to  that  salt,  when  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  l^tryta  will  precipitate,  and  the  hyposul- 
phate  of  the  metallic  oxide  added  remain  in  solution.  But  to  procure  the  hjposul- 
phuric  acid  itself,  the  solution  of  hyposnlphate  of  baryta  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and,  being  perfectly  pure,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  weighed,  and  dissolved 
in  water :  for  100  parts  of  it  18.78  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  taken,  which,  after 
dilution  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  water,  are  employed  to  decompose  this  salt 
of  baryta.  The  liberated  hyposalphuric  acid  solution  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  till  it  attains  a  density  of  1.347,  which  must  not  be 
exceeded,  as  the  acid  solution  begins  then  to  decompose  spontaneously  into  sulphur- 
ous acid,  which  escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  in  the  liquid. 

Properties.  —  This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  Ita 
aqueous  solution  has  no  great  stability,  being  decomposed  at  ite  temperature  of  ebul- 
lition. The  same  solution  exposed  to  air  in  the  cold,  slowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
according  to  Heoren,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid.  But  neither  nitric  acid,  nor 
chlorine,  nor  hinoxide  of  manganese,  oxidize  this  acid  unless  they  are  boiled  in  its 
solution.  Its  salts  are  perfectly  stable,  either  when  in.  solution  or  when  dry,  and 
are  generally  Tcry  soluble,  having  some  analogy  tno  the  nitrates.  A  hyposulphite, 
when  heated  to  redness,  leaves  a  neutral  sulphate,  and  allows  a  quantity  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  escape,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  neutral  sulphite  with  the  base 
of  the  sulphate.  This  class  of  salts  was  particularly  examined  by  Heeren  (Poggcn- 
dorff's  Annalcn,  v.  vii.  p.  77).  Hyposulphurio  acid  is  imagined  to  esist  in  acid 
compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  several  organic  substances. 

The  hypoBulphate  of  baryta  may  be  analysed  by  exposing  a  portion  of  it  to  a  red 
heat,  when  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  pure  sulphate  of  baryta  behind. 
Tf  an  equal  portion  be  treated  with  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  sulphuroua 
acid  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  if  chloride  of  barium  is  afterwards  added, 
i  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  which  is  exactly  double  in  weight  that 
,v..:„.j  £|.Qjjj  |.[jg  g^gj  portion, 

HYPOSULPBTJKOUS  ACID. 

Eq.  48  or  600;  SA-  or  SOj+S;  not  isolahU 


i3  are  better  known  than  hyposulphurous  acid  itself,  which  is  ft 
body  of  littie  stability,  quickly  undergoing  decomposition  when  liberated  by  a 
stronger  acid  from  a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts,  and  resolving  itarff  into  sulphurous 
acid,  hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  sulphur.  These  salts,  long  considered  as  a  species 
of  double  salts,  and  called  sulpkurelled  sulphites,  were  first  supposed  to  contain  a. 
peculiar  acid  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson  and  by  Uay-Lussac,  —  a  conjecture  afterwards 
verified  by  Sir  John  Hersehel,  whose  early  researches  upon  this  acid  form  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  memoir  (Ed.  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  i.  pp.  8  and  396). 

Preparation.  —  Sulphide  of  soda  is  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  by  the  apparatus  described 
at  page  294).  This  sulphite,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  acid,  is  converted  into 
hyposulphite,  by  digesting  it  upon  flowers  of  sulphur  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
without  ebullition.  The  sulphurous  acid  assumes  1  eq.  of  sulphur,  and  remMua 
in  combination  with  the  soda;  or,  in  symbols  — 


KaO+SO,  and  S=NaO+80i,.S 
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The  solution  may  afterwards  be  evaporated  (ebullition  being  always  avoided,  aa 
the  hypoeulphites  are  partially  decomposed  at  21^°),  aud  affords  large  crystals  of 
the  bjpoaulphite  of  soda.  "When  aolntion  of  caustic  soda  is  digested  upon  sulphur, 
the  latter  is  likewise  dissolved,  and  a  mixture  of  1  eq.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  wita 
2  eq.  of  sulphide  of  sodium  results,  of  which  the  last  always  dissolves  an  excess  of 
Bulphur :  — 

SNaO  and  4S=NaO+SjOa  and  2NaS. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  slowly  absorbs  osygen,  and  if  it  contdna  a  certain 
excess  of  sulphur,  passes  entirely         hyp       ph        f     da 

The  hyposulphite  of  lime  is  a  fmdbyd]  tig  gh  part  of  sulphur 
and  3  of  hydrate  of  lime  at  a  h    h  ten  pera         wh       h  f    he  same  nature 

occur  as  with  sulphur  and  causti      od       nd    h  n  b     m     red,  contdning 

bisulphide  of  calcium :  a  stream    f       ph  g  d    ted  through  the 

solution  after  it  has  cooled,  and     n  h    wh  h  p       phite,  occasion- 

ing at  the  same  time  a  consider  b     d  p         n    f  u  phur      Th        ction  here  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  formula :  — 

2CaS2  and  3SO!i=2CaO+2SA  and  3S. 

If  the  waste-lime,  in  the  porous  state  in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  dry-lime 
purifiers  of  a  gas-work,  be  exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  osygen;  and,  when 
treated  with  water,  afterwards  gives  much  soluble  hyposulphite  of  lime.  This  is  an 
economical  method  of  preparing  the  salt  on  a  largo  scale  (Mem.  Chcro.  Soc.  ii.  358). 

Zinc  and  iron  also  dissolve  in  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  with  little 
or  no  effervescence,  deriving  the  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  them  into  oxides,  not 
from  water,  but  from  the  sulphurous  acid,  two-thirds  of  which  are  thereby  converted 
into  hjposulphurous  acid,  which  combines  with  half  the  oxide  produced;  while  the 
other  third,  remaming  aa  sulphurous  acid,  miites  with  the  other  moiety  of  the  same 

SSOa  and  2Zn=ZnO,SA  and  ZnO.SO^. 
The  hyposulphite  obtained  by  this  process  is,  therefore,  mixed  with  a  sulphite. 

Properties.  —  The  acid  of  these  salts  undergoes  decomposition  when  they  are 
Btrongly  heated,  or  treated  with  an  acid.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and 
Btrontia,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids ;  tlie  hypo- 
sulphite of  baryta  is  insoluble.  It  also  forms  a  remarkable  salt  with  silver,  which 
has  no  metallio  flavour,  but  tastes  extremely  sweet.  The  existence  of  a  hyposul- 
phite in  a  solution  is  easily  recognised,  by  its  possessing  the  power  to  dissolve  freshly 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  become  sweet.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  solution 
is  apt  to  become  acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  then  its  conversion  into  sul- 
phate of  soda,  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  proceeds  rapidly. 

Uses.  — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  to  distinguish  between  the  earths 
strontia  and  baryta,  —  the  latter  of  which  it  precipitates,  and  not  the  former.  It  is 
also  applied,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  dissolve  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver  in 
photography,  eleotro-plating,  and  the  treatment  of  silver  ores. 

POLYTHIONIO   SERIES. 

Three  new  acids  of  sulphur  have  lately  been  discovered,  all  containing,  lite 
hjposulpburic  acid,  6  eq.  of  oxygen,  but  evidently  more  related  in  constitution  and 
properties  to  hyposulphurous  acid.  They  were  named  by  BerzeKus,  from  Oshw 
(sulphur) ;  and  are  composed  as  foUows : — 

Trithionie,  or  monosul-hyposulphurie  acid S3O5,  or  S2O5+S. 

Tetrathionic,  or  bisul-hyposulphurie  acid S^Oj,  or  SaOj-f  2S. 

Pentathionic,  or  trisul-hyposulphtirio  acid SjOs,  or  S^Oj+SS. 

Hyposulphurous  acid  becomes  the  dithionous,  and  hyposulphuric  acid  the  dithionio 
acid,  &3  members  of  the  same  series  j  all  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  more 
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than  1  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  are  therefore  polythionic :  but  the  old  names  of 
the  two  acids  last  referred  to  are  too  fixm!j  established  to  be  changed,  without  a. 
greater  necessity  for  the  alteration  than  appears  to  exist. 

Trithionic  or  Monosul-hyposulphuric  acid;  eq.  88  or  1100,  SjOj  or  S^OsH-  S. — 
This  acid  was  first  obtained  by  M.  Langlois  (Annal.  de  Ohim.  3  ser.  iv.  77).  It  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  sulphur  upon  the  soluble  bisulphites,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared from  the  bisulphite  of  baryta.  This  salt  is  digested  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122"  (h<y  C.)  for  several  days;  the  solution  first 
becomes  yellow,  afterwards  loses  all  colour,  and  when  allowed  to  cool  in  this  state, 
deposits  a  salt  in  long  white  silky  crystals,  which  is  the  trithionate  of  baryta.  IJy 
the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  new  salt,  the  trithionic 
acid  may  be  liberated  and  obtained  in  solution,  while  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta 
precipitates.  The  aeid  solution  may  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuous  receiver  of  an 
lur-pump,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur. 
The  salt  of  potasaa  is  easily  obtained,  either,  according  to  Plcssy's  method,  by  passing 
sulphurous  acid  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potassa;  or,  according  to  Langlois, 
into  one  of  sulphide  of  potassium :  in  the  latter  case  hyposulphite  of  potasaa  is  first 
formed,  and  from  that  the  trithionate.  (Kessncr,  Chem.  Gaz.  vi.  p.  369.)  The 
salts  of  this  acid  appear  to  have  greater  stability  than  the  hyposulphites,  and  are 
formed  when  certain  hyposulphites,  such  as  those  of  zino,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are 
left  to  spontaneous  decomposition;  or  even,  according  to  Fordos  and  Gelis,  by  the 
sole  effect  of  the  concentration  of  solutions  of  these  salts.  This  acid  is  precipitated 
black  by  the  salts  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury,  a  property  which  distinguishes  the 
trithionic  acid  from  the  two  more  highly  sulphured  acids  of  the  same  series,  which 
are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  reagent  in  question. 

Tetralhiotdc  or  Bisiil-hyposiilphuric  acid;  cq.  104  or  1300;  S.Oj  or  SaOj+Si- 
— This  acid  was  discovered  by  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis,  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  a  solution  of  the  hyposulphites,  particularly  of  the  hyposulphite  of  baiyta. 
The  reaction  in  the  last  case  is  as  follows : — 

2  (BaCS^Oa)  and  I  =  Bal  and  BaO.S,Oi. 
The  new  salt,  being  less  soluble  than  the  iodide  of  barium,  is  separated  by  crystal- 
lization, and  affords  the  aeid  when  decomposed  by  a  suitable  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  of  letrathionic  acid  has  considerable  stability,  and  may  be  highly 
concentrated.  The  process  just  described  is  modified  by  Kossner,  who  prepares  first 
the  hyposulphite  of  lead  by  dissolving  2  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  hot  water, 
and  pouring  this  solution  into  an  equally  hot  dilute  solution  of  3  parts  of  acetate  of 
lead.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mixed 
(still  moist)  with  1  part  of  iodine,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  whole  is  converted  into  iodide  of  lead  and  a  solution  of  letrathion- 
ate  of  lead.  The  lead  is  now  removed  by  sulphuric  aeid  (the  use  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  being  inadmissible),  any  excess  of  the  latter  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the 
solution  of  the  tetrathionio  acid  evaporated.  When  this  acid  is  satuiatijd  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  its  salt  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda,  only  products  of 
decomposition  are  obtained, — sulphur,  sulphate,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  {Chem. 
Gaz.  vi.,  p.  370.)  The  salts  of  this  acid,  therefore,  require  to  be  prepared  directly, 
and  appear  generally  to  be  less  stable  than  the  hydrated  aeid. 

Pentatkionic  or  Trisul-hyposwlphuric  acid ;  =120  or  1500;  SAor  SsOj+Sa.— 
Several  years  ago  Dr.  T.  Thomson  observed  that  when  hydrosulphurio  and  sulphur- 
ous acids  mutually  decompose  each  other  in  presence  of  water,  the  magma  of  sulphur 
precipitated  is  impregnated  by  a  peculiar  aeid.  M.  Wackenroder  lately  found  that 
this  acid  is  an  additional  number  of  the  present  series.  To  prepare  the  acid,  Waefc 
enroder  supersaturates  water  with  sulpliurous  acid,  and  then  causes  hydrosulphurio 
acid  to  stream  through  it  fill  the  liquid  has  the  odour  and  reactions  of  the  latter, 
evaporating  afterwards  till  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  aeid  is  expelled.  The  liquid 
does  not  beeono  clear  till  after  clean  slips  of  copper  arc  left  in  it  for  some  time,  to 
20 
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remote  the  suspended  sulphur  ■  copper  reduced  from  the  oxide  hy  hydrogen  would 
prohably  act  more  rapidly  Th  aid  t  n  f  hi  ide  of  sodium,  lW  saturalJon  with 
a  base,  such  as  an  alkalin  b  nate  al  f  !  tat  s  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphur. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir.  L  Th.  mp  n  mu  h  f  th  sulphur,  which  is  supposed  to  he 
suspended,  is  actually  in  s  lut  n 

The  clear  acid  liquid  m  y  h  n  ntrat  1 1 1!  t  attdna  a  density  of  1.37 ;  it  is 
inodorous,  sour,  and  ahll  bte  Itmybj  served  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  without  change;  hut  wh  n  m  d  to  ho  1  t  undergoes  decomposition,  giving  off 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  followed  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  behind  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid  and  some  sulphur.  Thb  acid  is  decomposed,  like  lie  last,  hy  strong 
bases. 

Peutathionic  acid  was  also  found  by  Pordos  and  Gelis  among  the  products  of  the 

decoTOpositioQ  of  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  by  water.     The  pcntothionate  of  baryta 

is  very  soluble,  and  is  easilj-  altered.     It  was  analysed  by  means  of  chlorine  and  the 

hypochlorites,  which  transform  the  whole  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  : 

Sp,  and  10  CI  and  10  HO  =  5  SO,  and  10  HCl. 

The  pontathionic  acid  is  distinguished  from  hjposulphurous  acid,  with  which  it  19 
isomeric,  by  the  less  solubility  of  the  pentathionates,  and  by  the  circumstance  tiat 
the  pentathionates  have  no  action  upon  iodine  (Annales  de  Ch.  3.  ser.  xxii.  66). 
The  sulphur  was  supposed  hy  BeraelJus  to  exist  in  the  various  polythionic  acids,  in 
its  difierent  allafropio  conditions. 

BULPHUE  AND  HTDROOEN. 


hydrogen  gas,  sulfliydric  acid  ;  Eq.  17  o 
1191.2;  n~i 


212.5;  SH;  demily 


Sulphur  does  not  combine  directly  with  hydrogen  even  when  heated  in  that  gas, 
but  with  that  element,  notwithstanding,  sulphur  forms  at  least  two  compounds;  one 
of  which,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  a  reagent  of  frequent  application  and  considerable 
importance. 

Preparation. — (1.)  Of  those  metals  which  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  displacement  of  hydrogen,  the  protosulphides  dissolve  also  in  the  same  acid,  but 
the  hydrogen  then  evolved  carries  off  sulphur  in  combination,  and  appears  as  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  gas.  The  protosulphide  of  iron,  which  is  commonly  employed  in  this 
operation,  is  obtained  by  depriving  yellow  pyrites,  or  bisulphide  of  iron,  of  a  portion 
of  its  sulphur  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible; 
Fio.  111.  or  formed  directly  hy  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  a. 

mixture  of  4  parte  of  coarse  sulphur  and  7  of  iron 
filings  or  borings  in  a  covered  stoneware  or  cast-iron 
crucible.  The  sulphide  of  iron,  thus  obtained,  ia 
broken  into  lumps,  and  acted  upon  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  gas-bottle  (fig.  1-11),  exactly  as  aiilo 
is  treated  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved  without  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  should  be  cnllected  over  water 
at  80°  or  90° ;  or  if  collected  in  a  gasometer  or 
gasholder,  the  latter  may  be  filled  with  brine,  in 
which  tlis  gas  is  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water. 
The  gas  obtained  by  this  piiicess  generally  contdna' 
free  hydrogen,  arising  from  an  intermixture  of  me- 
tallic iron  with  the  sulphide  of  iron  used.  The  gas 
may  also  be  evolved  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  the  sulphide  of  iron,  but  as  it  is  then  impregnated  with  the  yapovtr  of  the 
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latter  acid,  and  may  also,  like  every  gas  produced  with  effervescence,  carry  over 
drops  of  fluid,  it  should  always  be  tranatiiitted  through  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  before, 
beiog  applied  to  any  purpose  as  pure  gas.  The  reaction  by  which  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  is  usually  evolved  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation : 
FcS  and  HO.S03=H8  and  FeO.SO,. 
(2.)  Hydrosulphnric  acid,  without  any  admisture  of  free  hydrogen,  is  obtained 
by  digesting  in  a  flask  A,  used  as  a  retort  {fig.  142),  with  a  gentle  heat,  sulphide 


of  antimony  in  fine  powder  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  ia  the  proportion 
of  1  ounce  of  the  former  to  4  ounce  measures  of  the  latter.  The  gas  of  this  ope- 
ration is  passed  through  water  in  a  wash-bottle  B,  and  collected  over  water  at  80°, 
in  a  bottle  C,  provided  with  a  good  cork.  Or,  after  passing  through  the  wash-bottle, 
it  may  be  carried  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  drying  tulw,  and  collected  over  mer- 
cury, but  is  gradually  decomposed  by  that  metal,  i3iich  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
sulphur,  and  hydrogen  ia  liberated,  without  any  change  of  volume.  The  reaction 
between  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphide  of  antimony  may  be  thus  expressed : 
3HC1  and  8bSj=3HS  and  SbClj. 
Properties.  —  Hydrosulphnric  acid  ia  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  and  very 
nauseous  odour.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  by  the  esperiments  of  Gay-Lusaao  and 
Thenard,  and  its  theoretical  sp.  gr.  17  times  that  of  hydrogen.  It  consists  of  2 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapour,  condensed  into  2  volumes, 
which  form  its  combining  measure.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  ia  partially  decomposed 
by  heat  into  hydrogen  and  sulphur;  but  to  obtain  complete  decomposition  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  the  gas  a  great  many  times  through  a  porcehun  tube  placed  across 
a  furnace,  and  strongly  heated.  By  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  50°,  it  is  con- 
densed into  a  highly  limpid  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0.9,  which  is  of  peculiar 
interest  as  the  analogue  of  water  in  the  sulphur  series  of  compounds :  the  solvent 
powers  of  this  liquid  have  not  been  examined.  When  cooled  to  — 122°,  it  solidifies, 
and  is  then  awhile  crystalline  translucent  substance,  heavier  than  the  liquid  (Para- 
day).  ^  The  air  of  a  chamber  slightly  impregnated  by  this  gas  may  be  rcspked  with- 
out injury,  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  inspired  occasions  syncope,  and 
its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate  proportion,  was  found  by  Thenard  to  prove  fatal, 
—  birds  perishing  in  air  containing  l-1500th,  and  a  dog  in  air  containing  l-800th 
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part  of  this  gas.  Its  poisonous  effects  are  best  counteracted  by  a  slight  inhalation 
of  chlorine  gas,  as  the  latter  may  be  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in 
the  folds  of  a  towel  wetted  with  acetic  acid.  Water  dissolves,  at  64°,  2  J  volumes 
of  tiis  gas,  and  alcohol  6  volumes.  These  solutions  soon  become  milky  when 
eaposed  to  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  and  pre- 
cipitates tlie  sulphur.  Those  mineral  waters  termed  sulphureous,  such  as  Harrowgate, 
contain  this  gas,  although  rarely  in  a  proportion  exceeding  li  per  cent,  of  their 
volume.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  odour  and  by  blackening  silver.  It 
is  also  found  in  foul  sewers  and  in  putiid  eggs.  Of  deodourizing  fluids  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  manganese, 
appear  to  he  equally  efficacious;  the  first  alone  decomposing  the  free  gas,  but  that 
salt,  and  all  the  others  named,  decomposing  hydrosulphuric  acid  when  in  eomhina- 
tion  with  ammonia,  the  form  in  which  it  usually  emanates  irom  putrefactive  matter. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  liighly  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
producing  water  and' sulphurous  acid,  and  generally  a  deposit  of  sulphur  when  oxy- 
gen is  not  present  in  excess.  A  little  strong  nitric  acid  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  this 
gas,  occasions  the  immediate  oxidation  of  its  hydrogen,  and  often  a  slight  explosion 
with  flame,  when  the  escape  of  the  vapour  is  impeded  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  immediately  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  which  assume  its  hydrogen ;  hence  the  odour  of  this  gas  in  a  room  is  soon 
destroyed  on  difi'usiog  a  little  chlo;'ine  through  it.  Tin,  and  many  other  metals, 
heated  in  this  gas,  combine  with  its  sulphur  with  flame,  and  liberate  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrogen,  affording  ready  means  of  demonstrating  the  composition  of  the  gas. 
Potassium  decomposes  one  half  of  the  gas  in  that  manner,  and  becomes  sulphide  of 
potassium,  which  unites  with  the  other  half  without  decomposition,  forming  the 
hydrosulphafe  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  action  of  other  alkaline  metals 
upon  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  similar. 

This  compound  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  forms  one  of  the  hydrogen-acids. 
It  does  not  combine  and  form  salfs  with  basic  osides,  but  it  unites  with  basic  sul- 
phides, such  as  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  forms  compounds  which  are  strictly  com- 
parable with  hydrated  oxides.  When  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  lime  at 
a  red  heat,  both  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  water  with  sulphide  of  calcium  is 
formed.  The  osides  of  nearly  all  the  metallic  salts,  whether  dry  or  in  a  state  of 
solution,  are  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  a  similar  manner;  but  in  the 
salts  of  those  metals  of  which  the  protosulpbide  is  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  salts 
of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  acid  entirely  prevents 

Erecipitation.  The  sulphides  are  generallv  coloured,  and  many  of  them  are  black; 
cnce  the  efiect  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  blackening  salts  of  lead  and  silver,  which 
renders  these  compounds  so  sensitive  as  tests  of  Uie  presence  of  that  substance. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  also  tarnishes  certain  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
so  that  utensils  of  which  these  metals  are  the  basis  should  not  be  exposed  to  this 
gas. 

Bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  HSj.  —  When  carbonate  of  potassa  is  fused  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  a  persulphide  of  potassium  is  formed  containing  a  largo  excess 
of  sulphur,  which  affoids  a  solution  in  water  of  an  orange  rod  colour.  The  proto- 
Bulphide  of  potassium,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ^ves  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  chloride 
of  potassium  :  HCl  and  K8=HS  and  KCl.  But  when  the  red  solution  of  persul- 
phide of  potassium  is  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with 
two  or  three  volumes  of  water,  while  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  as  before,  the 
hydrosulphuric  acid  produced  combines  with  another  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and 
forms  a  yellowish  oily  fluid,  the  bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  ^Is  to  the  bottom 
of  the  acid  liquid.  Supposing  the  persulphide  of  potassium  to  be  a  pure  bisulphide, 
then  HCl  and  KS;— HSj  and  KCl.  The  result  of  the  combination  in  this  case 
appears  rather  capricious ;  for  if  the  acid  and  persulphide  of  potassium  be  mixed  in 
the  other  way,  —  if  the  aeid  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  alkaline  sulphide, — then 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved,  the  whole  excess  of  sulphur  precipitates,  and  no  per- 
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Bnlptide  of  hydrogen  is  formed.  The  oily  fluid  produced  hy  the  first  mode  of  mix- 
iug  has  considerable  analogy  in  its  properties  to  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
appears,  like  that  compound,  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  stability  imparted  to  it  by 
contact  vrith  acids,  such  as  pretty  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  presence  of 
alkalioe  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  ^ves  its  elements  a  tendency  to  separate.  This 
decomposition  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain  liquid  hydrosulphuric  acid,  by 
sealing  up  bisulphide  of  hydrogen  in  a  Faraday  tube  (page  77). 

Thenard  has  observed  other  points  of  analogy  between  these  compounds.  Like 
tinoside  of  hydrogen,  the  bisulphide  produces  a  white  spot  npon  the  skin,  and 
destroys  vegetable  colours,  so  that  it  has  actually  been  used  in  bleaching.  The 
latter  compound  is  also  resolved  into  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  by  all  the 
bodies  which  effect  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  water  and  oxygen ;  such 
as  charcoal  powder,  platinum,  iridium,  gold,  binoside  of  manganese,  and  the  oxides 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  last,  when  the  bisulphide  is  dropt  upon  them,  are  decom- 
posed in  an  instant,  and  even  with  ignition.  The  bisulphide  of  hydrogen  undergoes 
spontaneously  the  same  decomposition,  even  in  well-closed  bottles,  which  are  apt, 
on  that  account,  to  be  broken.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  hut  the  solution  soon  deposits 
crystals  of  sulphur.  Thenard  finds  this  body  not  to  be  uniform  in  its  composition, 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  often  exceeding  considerably  2  eq.  to  1  of  hydrogen ;  but 
the  eseess  of  sulphur  is  possibly  only  in  solution  (Ana.  de  Ch.  2  ser.  xlviii.  79). 

SULPHUR  AMD   NITROGEN. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen;  eg.  62  or  775;  NSj. — This  is  a  yellow  pulTerulent  solid 
substance  of  small  stability,  and  which  cannot  be  fonned  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements.  The  liquid  bichloride  of  sulphur  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  producing  first 
a  flocculeiit  brown  matter,  NHs-SCIj,  and  afterwards,  if  the  action  of  ammonia  is 
continued,  a  yellow  substance,  of  which  the  formula  is — 
2NH3.SCIa. 

Thrown  into  water  this  yellow  matter  undergoes  decomposition,  producing  hydro- 
chlorate  and  hyposulphite  of  ammonia,  which  dissolve,  and  a  yellow  powder,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  sulphide  of  nitrogen.  This  powder  is  quickly 
washed  with  a  little  water,  dried  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  finally 
washed  several  times  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  free  sulphur,  and  leaves 
the  sulphide  of  nitrogen. 

The  sulphide  of  nitrogen  is  a  yellow  powder,  which,  a  little  above  212°,  is 
decomposed  in  a  gradual  manner  info  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  but  when  sharply 
heated,  violently  and  with  explosion.  It  is  also  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water, 
but  much  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition.  The  composition  of  sul- 
phide of  nitrogen  is  determined  either  by  boiling  a  known  quantity  in  fuming  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid;  or,  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
this  substance  and  metallic  copper  in  a  gla^s  tube,  scaled  at  one  end,  and  arranged 
as  a  retort,  so  that  the  gas  evolved  may  bo  collected.  The  copper  and  sulphur  unite 
with  avidity,  and  the  nitrogen  is  disengaged  as  gas.     [See  Supplement,  p.  781.] 

SULPHUE  AND  OAEBON. 

BisulpUde  of  carbon  ;  sulphocarhonic  acid ;  eq.  38  or  475 ;  CSj,  ~  Charcoal 
strongly  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur  vapour,  combines  with  that  element, 
and  forms  a  compound  which  holds  the  same  place  in  the  sulphur  series  that  oar- 
honic  acid  occupies  in  the  oxygen  series  of  compounds.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  a  volatile  liquid,  and  may  be  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  porcelain  retort,  yellow 
pyrites  or  bisulphide  of  iron,  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  well-dried  charcoal,  both 
in  the  state  of  fine  powder  and  intimately  mixed.  The  vapour  from  the  retort  is 
conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  filled  with  cold  water,  to  condense  it.     Or 
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sulphur  vapour  may  be  sent  over  fragments  of  well-dried  charcoal  in  a.  porcelain 
or  cast  iron  (not  malleable  iron)  tube,  placed  across  a  furnace.  The  product  la 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  sulphur  in  solution,  to  free  it  from  which 
it  J8  redistilled  in  a  glass  retort,  by  a  gentle  heat. 

For  preparing  a  larger  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
M.  Erunner  recommends  an  earthenwaxe  retort  of  the  form 
C  (fig.  143),  two-thirds  filled  with  dry  charooil,  having  a 
tube,  b,  descending  through  the  tubulure  a,  by  whit-h  frag- 
ments of  sulphur  can  bo  introduced.  The  retort  is  raised  to 
a  red  beat  in  a  furnace  (fig.  144),  and  the  vapour  which 
comes  over,  cairied  through  a  condensing  tube,  c  d,  kept 
cold  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  ultimately  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  bottle  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  also  con- 
taining a  little  water,  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
condensed  liquid  and  prevents  its  evaporation.  The  sulphur 
is  gradually  introduced  into  the  retort,  and,  being  immedi- 
ately converted  into  vapour,  produces  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
ineandescent  charcoal. 


The  bisulphide  of  carbon  ia  a  colourless  liquid,  of  high  refracting  power,  and  sp. 
gr.  1.272.  Its  vapour  has  a  tension  of  7.38  Paris  inches  (Marx)  at  50°,  and  the 
liquid  boils  at  110°;  a  cold  of  — 80°  can  be  produced  by  its  evaporation  in  vacuo. 
This  compound  is  extremely  combustible,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely 
exceeds  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  When  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  are  thrown 
into  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gas,  or  nitric  oxide,  a  combustible  mixture  is  formed,  which 
bums,  when  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  with  a  brilliant  flash  of  flame,  but  without  a 
violent  explosion.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  The  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  this  liquid  is  used  in  elcctrotyping;  objects  dipped  in  the  solution  and 
dried  are  left  covered  by  a  film  of  phosphorus,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  a  con- 
ducting metallic  coating  when  plunged  into  a  solution  of  copper. 

The  observed  density  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  2644.7  (Gaj- 
Lussac).  It  consists  of  2  volumes  carbon  vapour  (density  416)  and  2  volumes  sul- 
phur vapour  (density  2216),  condensed  into  2  volumes,  which  form  its  combining 
measure;  and  is  therefore  quite  analogous  in  condensation  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  A 
complete  analysis  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  obtained,  by  passing  it  in  vapour 
over  a  mistuie  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  copper  in  a  combustion  tube  (page 
287)  at  &  red  heat:  the  sulphur  ia  oxidized,  and  remains  in  combination  with  the 
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Boda  as  sulphate  of  soda,  while  tbe  carbon  is  burat  also,  and  disengaged  aa  carbonic 
acid  gaa,  accompanied  by  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  by  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  carbon  alono  of  this  substance 
may  be  advantageously  determined  as  carbonic  acid,  by  a  similar  combustion  with 
ehromate  of  kad. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  combines  with  eulphur  bases,  such 
as  tbe  sulphide  of  potassium,  forming  a  class  of  salts  which  are  called  sulphocarbo- 
natfiS.  Oxygen  bases  dissolve  it  slowly,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphoearbonate :  thus  2  equivalents  of  potaaaa  with  1  of  bisulphideof 
carbon  yield  2  equivalents  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  1  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
combine  respectively  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  potaasa. 

Sulid  sulphide  of  cariott.  —  The  charcoal  left  in  the  tube,  after  the  process  for 
the  former  compound,  is  much  corroded,  and  contains  a  portion  of  sulphur  which 
cannot  be  expelled  from  it  by  heat.  Berzelius  considered  this  sulphur  as  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  carbon.     [*S'ee  Svj>plemenf,  p.  782."! 


SECTION   VIII. 

SELENIUM. 

Eq.  39.28  or  491  (F.  Sacc);  Se;  dendly  of  vapour  unknovm. 

This  element  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Berzelius,  in  the  sulphur  of  Fahlnn 
employed  in  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory  in  Sweden,  and  was  named  by  him  sele- 
nium, from  'SfMifti,  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  strong  analogy  to  another  element, 
tellurium,  which  derives  its  name  from  iellus,  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
abundant  of  the  elements,  but  is  found  in  minute  quantilry  in  several  ores  of  copper, 
silver,  lead,  bismuth,  tellurium,  and  gold,  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  in  combi- 
nation with  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  mercury,  in  the  Hartz.  It  is  estracted  froma 
aeleaiferons  ore  of  silver  of  a  mine  in  the  latter  district,  and  supplied  for  sale  iu 
little  cylinders  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  three  inches  in  len^h,  or  in 
the  form  of  small  medallions  of  its  discoverer.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  Lipa.ri 
islands  associated  with  sulphur,  and  can  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
both  of  Germany  and  England.  It  is  separated  from  its  combinations  with  sulphur 
and  metals  by  a  very  complicated  process,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
Berzelius  (Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  xiii.  401 ;  or  Ann.  de  Oh.  et  de  Phya.  m.  160 ;  also 
Berzelius's  Traits,  Ji.  184,  Paris  edit.  Didot,  1846).     \_See  Supp/ement,  p.  784.] 

Properties  of  selenium.  —  This  element  is  allied  to  sulphur,  and,  like  that  body, 
exhibits  considerable  variety  in  its  physical  characters.  When  it  cools  after  being 
distilled,  its  surface  reflects  light  like  a  mirror,  has  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour, 
with  a  metallic  lustre  resembling  that  of  polished  blood-atone ;  its  density  is  between 
4.3  and  4.32.  When  cooled  slowly  after  fuMon  ita  surface  is  rough,  of  a  leaden 
grey  colour,  its  fracture  fine-grained,  and  the  mass  resembles  osactly  a  fragment  of 
cobalt.  But  as  selenium  does  not  conduct  electjicity,  and  its  metallic  characters  are 
not  constant,  it  is  better  classed  with  the  non-metallic  bodies.  Its  powder  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  By  heat  it  is  softened,  becoming  semifluid  at  392°,  and  fusing 
completely  at  482°.  It  remains  a  long  time  soft  on  cooling,  and  may  then  be  drawn 
out  like  sealing-wax  into  thin  and  very  flesible  threads,  which  are  grey  and  exhibit  a 
metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light,  but  are  transparent  and  of  a  ruby  red  colour  by 
transmitted  light.  It  boils  about  1292°,  and  gives  a  vapour  of  a  yellow  colour,  less 
intense  than  that  of  sulphur,  but  more  so  than  that  of  chlorine.  The  density  of  this 
vapour  has  not  been  ascert^ned.  When  heated  to  the  degree  of  ignition,  selenium 
emits  a  powerful  odour,  su^esting  that  of  decaying  horse-radish,  by  means  of  which 
the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  in  minerals,  when  heated  before 
die  blow-pipe.     The  odour  was  first  ascribed  to  a  gaseous  oxide  of  selenium,  but  it 
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is  found  by  M.  Sacc  that  selenium  beated  in  perfectly  dry  air  is  inodorous,  and  the 
odour  is  now  referred  to  the  produetjon  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydroseleiiic  acid. 

Selenium  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  selenious  acid,  whitib 
corresponds  witli  sulpliurous  acid,  and  aelenio  aeid  corresponding  witb  aulphurio 

Selenious  acid;  eq.  55.28  or  691 ;  SeOj.  —  Solcnium  does  not  bnm  in  air,  but 
when  strongly  heated  in  the  bend  of  a 
^'°-  "^-  glass  tube  a  b  c,  (fig.  145),  with  a  cur- 

!nt  of  oxygen  passing  over  it,  selenium 
lies  firo  and  burns  with  a  flame,  white 
at  the  base,  and  of  a  bluish  green  at  the 
point  and  edges,  but  not  strongly  lumin- 
ous, selenious  acid  at  the  saino  time  con 
denscs  m  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  as  a 
white  sublimate,  in  long  quadrilateral 
needles  Its  vapour  has  the  colour  of 
chlorine  The  same  and  is  the  only 
I  product  of  the  action  of  nitnc  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  npon  selenium,  and  la  ob- 
tained on  slowly  cooling  the  lipor  in 
largo  prismatic  crystals,  stnalcd  lengthwise,  which  ha\e  a  consideranle  resemblance 
to  nitre.  These  crjstals  are  hjdrj.ted  selenious  acid  This  acid  is  largely  soluble, 
both  in  wafer  and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  when  in  solution,  and  selenium  pre- 
cipitated by  zinc,  iron,  or  sulphite  of  ammonia,  with  the  assistance  of  a  free  aeid. 
The  selenitc  of  ammonia  is  also  decomposed  by  heat,  and  leaves  selenium.  The 
selenious  is  a  strong  aeid,  displacing  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  from  their  combi- 
nations, but  is  displaced  in  its  turn  oy  the  more  fixed  acids,  sulphuric,  boracio,  &c., 
at  a  high  temperature.     (F.  Sacc,  Annales  do  Ch.  3  ser,  ssi.  119.) 

Selenic  aetd,  SeOj. — Selenium  is  brought  to  this  superior  slate  of  oxidation  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  fusion  with  nitre,  a  process  which  affords  the  seleniate  of 
potassa.  The  selenic  acid  is  precipitated  from  that  salt  by  the  nitrate  of  lead;  and 
the  insoluble  seleniate  of  lead,  after  being  washed,  is  difiiised  through  water  and 
decomposed  by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  lead  into  inso- 
luble sulphide  of  lead,  and  liberates  selenic  aeid.  A  solution  of  this  acid  may  be 
concentrated  till  its  boiling  point  rises  to  536°,  but  above  that  temperature  it  changes 
rapidly  into  selenious  acid,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen.  Its  density  is  then  2.60, 
and  it  contains  little  more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water,  and  therefore  corresponds 
with  the  protohydnite  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Selenic  acid  baa  not  been 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  Zinc  and  iron  are  dissolved  by  this  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas;  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  it  dissolves  copper  and 
even  gold,  an  operation  in  which  it  is  partially  converted  into  selenious  acid.  But 
it  does  not  dissolve  platinum.  To  precipitate  its  selenium,  the  acid  may  be  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  selenious  aeid  and  the 
evolution  of  chlorine,  and  then  sulphurous  aeid  throws  down  the  selenium ;  for  it  is 
singular  that  selenic  acid  is  not  de-osidiaed  by  sulphurous  aeid,  although  selenious 
acid  is.  The  compounds  of  selenic  aeid  with  bases,  so  much  resemble  the  corre< 
spending  sulphates,  in  their  crystalline  form,  colour,  and  external  characters,  that 
they  can  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  property  which  the  seleniates  have 
of  detonating  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  and  causing  a  disengagement  of  chlorine 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  aeid.  To  separate  the  selenic  from  the  sulphuric 
acid,  Berzelius  recommends  the  saturation  of  the  acids  with  potassa,  and  the  ignition 
of  the  dried  salt,  mixed  with  saWmmoniac;  the  selenic  aeid  ii  ' 
ammonia  and  reduced  to  the  slate  of  selenium. 
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PnOSPHOKTJS. 

Eq.  400  or  32 ;  P;  density  of  vapour  4327 ;  □ 

This  remarkable  element  appears  to  bo  essential  to  the  organizatioa  of  the  higher 
animals,  being  found  in  their  fluids,  and  forming,  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  basis  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  bonea.  It  is  also  found  in  most  plants,  and 
in  a  few  minerals.  Phosphorus  was  first  obtained  by  Brandt  of  Hamburgh  in  1660, 
but  Kunkel  first  made  public  a  process  for  preparing  it,  which  was  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Margraff  and  by  Scheele.  Its  ready  inflammability,  from  which  phos- 
phorus derived  its  name,  has  always  made  this  substance  an  object  of  popular 
interest;  while  the  singukrity,  importance,  and  variety  of  the  phosphoric  compounds 
have  drawn  to  them  no  ordinary  share  of  the  attention  of  chemists. 

Preparation. — Phosphorus  is  not  a  substance  that  can  be  easily  prepared  on  a 
small  scale,  but  ever  since  the  time  of  Godfrey  Haniwitz,  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle 
communicated  a  process  for  preparing  it,  phosphorus  has  been  manufactured  in 
London,  in  considerable  quantity  and  of  great  purity,  for  the  use  of  chemists.  The 
earth  of  bonea  is  decomposed  by  2-3ds  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  separated  by  filtration  from  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
which  passes  throngh  with  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  acid 
liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  charcoal  to 
form  a  soft  paste,  which  is  rubbed  well  in  a  mortar,  and  then  dried  in  an  iron  pot 
with  constant  stirring  tUl  the  mass  begins  to  be  red-hot.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  a  stoneware  retort,  previously  covered  with  a 
coating  of  fire-clay.  The  bwik  of  the  retort  is  inserted  into  a  wider  copper  tube  of  a 
few  feet  in  length,  the  free  end  of  which  is  bent  downwards  a  few  inches  from  i(a 
extremity;  and  the  descending  portion  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  con- 
taining enough  of  water  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  tube  to  the  extent  of  a  line 
or  two.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  retort  is  placed  is  slowly  riused  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  then  urged  vigorously  till  phosphorus  ceases  to  drop  into 
the  water  from  the  copper  tube,  which  may  continue  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours, 
according  to  tie  size  of  the  retort.  Carbon  at  a  high  temperature  takes  oxygen 
from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  the  phosphorus  in 
distilling  over  is  accompanied  all  along  by  that  gas, 

Wohlcr  recouimcnds,  instead  of  the  preceding  process,  to  calcine  ivory  blaek, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  charcoal,  with  fine  quartzy  sand  and  a 
little  more  ordinary  charcoal,  in  cylinders  of  fire-clay,  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Each  cylinder  has  a  bent  copper  tube  adapted  to  it,  one  branch  of  which  descends 
into  a  vessel  containing  water.  The  efficiency  of  Wohlcr's  process  depends  upon 
.  the  silica  acting  as  an  acid,  and  combining  with  the  lime  of  the  phosphate,  at  a  high 
temperature,  Trtiile  tho  liberated  phosphoric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon. 

Properties. — At  the  usual  temperature  phosphorus  is  a  translucent  soft  solid  of  a 
light  amber  colour,  which  may  be  bent  or  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has 
a  waxy  lustre.  Its  density  is  1.77.  Phosphorus  melts  at  108°,  undergoing  a 
remarkable  dilatation  of  0.0134  of  its  volume,  and  becoming  transparent  and  colour- 
less immediately  before  fusion.  It  forms  a  transparent  liquid,  possessing,  like  most 
combustible  bodies,  a  high  refracting  power.  At  217°  it  begins  to  emit  a  slight 
vapour,  and  boils  at  550°,  being  converted  into  a  vapour  which  is  colourless,  of  sp. 
gr.  4355,  according  to  the  experiment  of  Dumas,  which  coincides  almost  with  the 
theoretical  density  4327.  Its  combining  measure,  like  that  of  oxygen,  is  1  volume, 
allowing  its  equivalent  to  be  32.  When  fused  and  left  undisturbed,  it  sometimes 
remains  liquid  for  hours  at  the  usual  temperature,  particulariy  when  covered  by  an 
alkaline  liquid,  but  becomes  solid  when  touched.    Phosphorus,  when  very  puw^ 
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exhibits,  bj  rapid  cooling  from  a  higli  temperature,  a  modiScatioa  analogous  to  tbat 
which  sulpbur  undergoes  in  the  same  circumslancus,  but  whiehis  not  so  easily  pro- 
duced. Ligbt  causes  it,  in  all  circumstances,  to  assume  a  red  tint;  to  avoid  which 
action  phosphorus  is  usually  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle.  Phosphorus  cannot  be 
crystaDized  from  a  state  of  fusion,  for  this  substance  passes  in  a  gradual  manner 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition,  a  circumstance  which  is  always  opposed  to 
crystal lizatioa ;  but  from  its  solution  in  hot  naphtha  it  may  be  obtained,  in  cooling, 
in  rliomboidal  dodecahedrons  of  the  regular  system.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  to  a  small  estent,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  of  which  100  parte  dissolve  20  of  phosphorus;  in  chlijride  of 
sulphur,  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  and  ether. 

[The  red  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  light  appears  to  be  a  modification  of 
phosphorus  exhibiting  chemical  and  physical  characters  difiereut  from  its  ordinary 
condition.  Red  phosphorus  is  formed  not  only  by  exposure  to  light,  bat  also  by 
keeping  phosphorus  at  a  high  temperature  (464° — 482°)  for  some  time,  when  it 
assumes  a  carmine  red  colour,  thickens,  and  becomes  perfectly  opaque.  This  change 
takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  The 
unaltered  portion  of  the  phosphorus  is  separated  from  the  red  variety  by  means  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which  this  latter  is  insoluble,  and  it  may  be  purified  to  a 
greater  extent  by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  washing  with  water,  thea 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  water. 

Red  phosphorus  is  in  the  form  of  a  scarlet  powder.  Its  density  is  1.964.  It 
remains  without  alteration  in  the  air;  and  even  when  heated  gradually  in  a  current 
of  air  it  does  not  take  fire,  requiring  a  temperature  of  500°  to  combine  with  oxygen 
and  become  luminous,  and  for  complete  combustion  that  of  572°.  When  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  gas  which  has  no  action  on  it,  common  phosphorus  results. 
Chlorine  combines  with  it  at  common  temperatures  without  the  evolution  of  light. 
(Schrceter,  Joum.  Ph.  and  Ch.  Av.  1851).— E.  B.]    [See  Supplement,  p.  785.] 

Phosphorus  undergoes  osidation  in  the  open  air,  and  diffuses  whit«  vapours, 
which  have  a  peculiar  odour,  suggesting  to  some  that  of  garlic,  and  are  luminous  in 
the  dark;  and  at  the  same  time  the  phosphorus  becomes  covered  with  acid  drops, 
which  arise  from  the  phosphorous  acid,  produced  in  these  circumstances,  attracting 
the  humidity  of  the  air.  This  slow  combustion  is  attended  with  a  sensible  evolution 
of  heat,  and  may  terminate  in  the  fusion  of  the  phosphorus,  and  its  inflammation 
with  combustion  at  a  high  temperature.  There  is  a  necessity  for  caution,  therefore, 
in  handling  phosphorus,  a  burn  from  this  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  being  in  general 
exceedingly  severe.  It  is  preserved  under  the  surface  of  water.  The  low  combustion 
of  phosphorus  has  been  particularly  studied  It  js  not  ob'Mirved  a  few  degri,i,s  below 
32°,  but  is  sensible  at  that-  temperature,  and  increases  perceptibly  a  few  degrees 
above  it.  The  presence  of  certain  gaseous  substince'J,  even  in  minute  quantity,  has 
a  remarkable  effect  in  preventing  the  slow  combubtion  of  phosphorus,  thus  at  66° 
it  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of, 

\  olumes  of  Air. , 

1  volume  of  defiant  gas  in 450 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  in  150 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  naphtha  in  Ib^O 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  4444 

and  the  influence  of  these  gases  or  vapours  is  not  confined  to  low  temperatures,  a 
certain  admixture  of  all  of  them  defending  phosphorus  from  osidation  even  at  200°. 
But  on  allowing  such  a  gaseous  mixture  to  expand,  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
upon  it  to  a  half  or  a  tenth,  the  phosphorus  becomes  luminous,  and  the  proportion 
of  foreign  gas  required  to  prevent  the  slow  combustion  must  be  greatly  increased. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  which  can  be  ofTered  at  present,  is  that 
the  gases  which  exert  this  influenoe  have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  are  themselves  undergoing  a  slow  oxidation  at  the  same  time.    Now  when 
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two  oxidable  bodies  are  ia  contact,  one  of  them  often  takes  precedenco  in  combining 
with  oxygen,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  Potassium  is  defended  from 
oxidation  in  air  by  the  same  vapours,  although  to  a  less  degree.  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  83).  It  is  curious,  that  in  pure  oxygen,  phosphorus 
may  remain  wifiout  oxidating  at  all,  at  temperatures  below  60°,  but  an  inconsidera- 
ble rarefaetion  of  the  gas,  from  dimimilion  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  will  cause  the 
phosphorus  to  burst  into  the  luminous  condition.  The  dilution  of  tie  oxygen  with 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  produces  the  same  effect.  When  gradually 
heated  in  air,  phosphorus  generally  catches  fire,  and  begins  to  undergo  the  high 
combustion,  before  its  temperature  has  risen  to  140°  :  of  this  high  combustion,  the 
sole  product  is  phosphoric  acid.  The  infiammabiKty  of  phosphorus,  however,  ia 
greatly  increased  by  its  impurities,  particularly  by  the  presence  of  the  red  oxide  of 
phosphorus. 

The  phosphorus  matches  now  universally  employed  for  procuring  a  light,  are 
generally  the  wooden  sulphur  match,  with  an  additional  coating,  applied  to  its 
extremity,  of  a  paste  containing  phosphorus,  which,  when  dry,  will  ignite  by  friction. 
The  materials  added  to  this  paste,  to  promote  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  are 
chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  the  binoside  of 
manganese  or  scsquioxide  of  lead  (minium),  which  abandon  readily  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  The  snap,  or  little  detonation  which  attends  the  ignition  of  these  matches, 
is  caused  by  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  is  obviated  by  substituting  nitre  for  that 
salt;  although,  to  give  the  proper  inflammability,  a  small  proportion  of  chlorate  is 
found  to  be  indispensable.  The  phosphorus  paste  is  made  by  melting  phosphorus 
in  a  vessel  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  120°.  The  requisite  proportion  of 
chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  this  water,  and  the  metallic  oxides 
added,  if  the  latter  are  used,  and  then  enough  of  gum  to  thicken  the  liquid.  The 
whole  are  well  triturated  together,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules  of  phosphorus  cease 
to  be  visible  to  the  eye;  and  the  mass  is  coloured  blue  with  Prussian  blue,  or  red 
with  minium.  The  points  of  the  matches  already  sulphured  are  dipped  into  this 
paste,  BO  as  to  cover  their  extremities,  and  then  cautiously  dried  ia  a  stove.  The 
gum  on  drying  forms  a  varnish,  which  defends  the  phosphorus  from  oxidation  by 
Bie  air  till  the  surface  is  abraded  by  friction,  when  the  phosphorus  first  takes  fire 
and  communicates  its  combustion  to  the  sulphur,  which  again  ignites  the  wood  of 
the  match. 

Phosphorus  is  susceptible  of  four  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  the  highest  of 
which  is  a  powerful  acid,  while  the  acid  character  ia  not  absent  even  in  the  lowest. 
These  compounds  are :  — 

Oxide  of  phosphorus 2P+0 

Hypophosphorous  acid P+0 

Phosphorous  acid P+aO 

Phosphoric  acid P+50 

OXIDE  OP  PHOSPHORUS. 

Eq.  12  or  900;  P^O. 

"When  burned  in  Mr  or  oxygen,  phosphorus  generally  leaves  behind  it  a  small 
quantity  of  a  red  matter,  which  is  an  oxide  of  phosphorus.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained,  in  larger  quantity,  by  directing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  upon  melted  phos- 
phorus under  hot  water,  and  was  found  by  Pelouze  to  contain  3  equivalents  of 
phosphorus  to  2  of  oxygen  (Annal.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  1.  83). 

But  this  oxide  is  impure,  and  the  definite  oxide  appears  to  have  been  first  obtained 
by  Leverrier  {Atmal.  do  Ch.  et  de.  Ph.  Ixv.  257).  His  process  is  to  expose  to  the 
air  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  covered  by  the  liquid  chloride  of  phosphorus 
(PClj),  in  an  open  bolt-head.  Phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  also  a  yellow  matter, 
which  he  finds  to  be  a  phosphalfi  of  the  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  which  gives  a  yel- 
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low  solution  ■with  water.  This  solution  is  decomposed-  about  176°,  and  a  flocculent 
yellow  matter  subsides,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  phosphorus,  nearly  inso- 
luble in  water.  This  compound  abandons  its  combined  water,  when  dried  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  cooled  below  32°,  when  the  water  separates  as  iee,  and 
oside  of  phosphorus  remains  perfectly  pure. 

The  oside  of  phosphorus  is  a  powder  of  a  canary  yellow  colour,  denser  than  water, 
and  soluble  neither  ia  water,  alcohol,  nor  ether.  It  may  be  kept  in  dry  air  without 
change.  It  resists  a  temperature  of  570°  without  decomposition,  but  assumes  a 
lively  red  colour;  and  does  not  take  fite  in  the  air  till  heated  a  little  above  the 
boiling  point  of  mercury.  This  oside  absorbs  dry  ammoniaeal  gas,  and  appears  to 
form  feeble  combinations  with  the  fixed  alkalies.  Lcverricr  assigns  to  its  hydrate 
the  composition  P^O+SHO,  aud  to  ila  phosphate,  aPjO+SPOj. 

HYPOPnOSPHOROTJS   ACID. 

Eq-  40  or  500;  PO;  not  isolable.  Formula  of  a  HypopkospMte,  M0.PO  +  2HO. 

This  acid  was  discovered  in  18X6  by  Dulong  (Annal.  dc  Gh,  et  de  Ph.  ii.  141). 
It  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  phosphide  of  barium,  of  which  tie 
phosphorus  of  one  portion  oxidates  and  becomesthe  acid  in  question,  at  the  expense 
of  the  water,  while  the  phosphorus  of  another  portion,  combining  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  produces  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Rose  prepares  the  same  hypo- 
phosphite  of  baryta  by  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta,  till  all 
the  phosphorus  disappears  and  the  vapours  have  no  longer  the  smell  of  garlic  (H. 
Eose,  sur  les  Hypophospfaites,  Annal.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  sxxviii.  258).  Wurfa  uses 
sulphide  of  barium.  To  separate  the  hypophosphorons  acid  from  the  baryta,  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  latter.  To  remove  again  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  unavoidably  added,  the  acid  liquid  is  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead, 
which  forms  a  soluble  hypophosphite  of  lead  and  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  The 
latter  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  lead  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  a 
stream  of  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas.  The  acid  remaining  in  solution  may  be  concen- 
trated with  caution  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  but  aifords  no  crystals. 
More  strongly  heated,  the  hydrate  of  hypophosphorons  acid  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, being  converted  inte  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  and  a  dexiosition  of  phosphorus.  The  anhydrous  acid  PO  has  never  been 
obtained,  3  eq.  of  water  being  essential  to  ite  composition ;  namely,  1  eq.  as  base, 
and  2  eq.,  which  appear  to  form  elements  of  the  acid  itself  (Wurtz).  Hence  the 
formula  of  the  acid  is  H0.P0  +  2H0;  or,  believing  with  Wurtz,  that  both  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  2H0,  are  negative  elements  of  tho  acid,  like  the  oxygen 
in  phosphoric  acid,  the  formula  is  HO.PH5O3,  corresponding  with  the  protohydrate 
of  phosphoric  acid  HO.PO5. 

Hypophoaphorous  acid  is  colourless,  viscid,  and  sour  to  the  taste.  It  withdraws 
oxygen  from  the  sesquioxide  of  lead,  and  some  other  metallic  oxides.  When  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  changes  the  latter  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  also  produces  a 
deposit  of  sulphur,  a  property  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  phosphorous  acid, 
the  complete  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid  not  being  eSected  by  the  latter  acid. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  also  decomposes  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  producing, 
when  the  temperature  ia  only  slightly  rinsed,  a  solid  insoluble  compound  of  that 
metal  with  hydrogen,  tho  hydride  of  copper  discovered  by  M.  Wurtz,  and  at  the 
boiling  point  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  hypophosphifos  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  the  salte  of  the  magnesian 
family,  such  as  those  of  magnesia  and  cobalt,  crystallize  well.  They  are  easily 
obtained  by  decomposing  tho  hypophosphke  of  baryta  by  the  soluble  sulphates. 
The  dry  hypophosphitea  are  permanent  in  air,  but  their  solutions,  evaporated  by 
heat,  absorb  oxygen.  They  all  contain  2  equivalents  of  water,  which  arc  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  a  hypophosphite  {Wurtz,  Annal.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  3  adr.  viL 
85;  and  xvi.  190;  aleoj  H.  Hose,  ib.  viii.  364). 
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PHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 

Eg.  56  or  800;  PO3.     Formula  of  a  Phosphite,  SMO.PO^+HO. 

Preparalion.  —  This  acid  is  the  principal  product  of  tlie  slow  combustion  of 
pLosphorus,  but  cliangcs  after  its  formation  into  phosphoric  acid,  from  the  further 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  It  may  be  obtaiued  in  the  anhydrous  condition 
by  burning  phosphorus  with  imperfect  access  of  air.  Berzelius  recommended  for 
this  operation  a  tube  of  glass,  about  10  incbea  in  length  and  i  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  nearly  closed  at  one  end,  an  opening  no  greater  than  a  large  pin-hole  being 
left  there,  and  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  from  itis  estremity  the  tu^  is  bent  at  au 
obtuse  angle.  A  siuall  fragment  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  int«  the  angle  of  ihe 
tube,  and  heated  till  it  takes  fire.  It  burns  with  a  pale  greenish  flame,  and  the 
phosphorous  acid  produced  is  carried  along  by  the  feeble  current  of  air,  and  condenses 
in  the  ascending  part  of  the  tube,  as  a  white  powder,  volatile,  but  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  crystalline.  The  phosphorus  must  not  be  so  much  heated  as  to  cause  it  to 
sublime  unchanged.  In  contact  with  air,  phosphorous  acid  is  apt  to  inflame,  from 
the  heat  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  moisture,  and  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid.  The  phosphorous  acid  of  the  preceding  process  is  immediately  soluble  in 
water,  while  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  sometimes  accompanies  it,  remains  for  a 
short  time  undissolved,  in  the  form  of  white  translucent  flocks. 

Hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  by  throwing  a  few  drops  of  water  on  tho 
liquid  ter-ehloride  of  phosphorus  (PCla),  when  that  compound  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  gives  hydrated  phosphorous  acid. 

PClj  and  3HO=P03  and  3HC1. 

The  hydrated  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  method  of  Droquet.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  phosphorus  are  melted  in  a  cylindrical  glass  receiver  or  sealed  tube,  of  10 
or  12  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  tube  filled  up  with 
water.  This  tube,  which  will  contain  a  column  of  fluid  phosphorus  of  5  or  6  inches 
in  height,  is  then  properly  disposed  in  a  bason  or  bolt-head  of  warm  water,  so  as 
to  retain  the  phosphorous  fluid.  Chlorine  gas  is  conveyed  by  a  quill  tube,  from  a 
flask  in  which  it  is  generated,  I0  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  phosphorus,  where  combi- 
nation takes  place  with  ignitioD,  and  the  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed.  This 
chloride  is  dissolved  by  the  water  covering  the  phosphorus,  and  converted  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphorous  acid.  The  chlorine  must  be  transmitted  very 
slowly  through  the  phosphorus,  as  any  portion  of  that  gas  which  reaches  the  water 
converts  the  phosphorous  into  phosphoric  acid;  and  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine 
by  the  phosphorus  is  most  complete  when  it  is  free  from  any  other  gas.  When  the 
remaining  phosphorus  fixes,  upon  cooling,  the  acid  fluid  may  he  poured  off,  and  e;n- 
centrated  by  boiling,  till  it  heeomea  syrupy  and  the  volatile  hydrociiloric  aeid  is 
entirely  expelled. 

Properties. — In  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid  con- 
taias  three  equivalents  of  water,  and  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisma.  When 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  and  pure  phosphuratted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  as  so  prepared.  The  solution  of  phos- 
phorous acid  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  slowly,  if  concentrated,  but  quickly  when 
dilute.  Like  sulphurous  acid,  it  takes  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  mercury,  when 
healed  with  it,  and  decomposes  also  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  feeble  acids. 

Phosphites.  —  The  class  of  phosphites,  which  has  been  examined,  is  bibasic,  that 
is,  they  contain  2  eq.  of  base  to  1  of  phosphorous  acid.  They  also  retain  1  eq.  of 
water,_the  elements  of  which  are  proved  by  Wurtz  to  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  acid.  Phosphorous  acid  is  thus  represented  with  5  negative  equivalents  PHO', 
like  phosphoric  acid  PO5.  Much  information  respecting  the  phosphites  is  contained 
in  the  papers  of  Berzelius.    (Auual.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.,  ii.  151,  217,  329,  et  x.  278.) 
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Malysis  of  phosphorous  and  Jiypophosphorous  acids.  —  The  composition  of  botli 
phospliorous",  and  hypophosphorous  acid  is  determined  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  their 
solutions,  by  wiiioti  they  are  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  But  the  weigttof 
the  rescltiog  phosphoric  acid  cannot  he  obtained  hy  simply  evaporating  its  solutiou 
to  dryness,  as  that  acid  retains  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  in  combination.  It 
IS  necessary  to  add  to  the  liquid  a  weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  neutralize  the  phosphoric  acid  and  what  remains  of  the  nitnc  acid  Tho 
whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  heated  sufficiently  to 
expel  the  nitric  acid  from  the  nitraf«  of  lead  formed.  The  water,  previously  com- 
bined with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  displaced  by  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  escjpes,  leaving 
only  phosphate  of  lead  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead.  This  residue  is  weighed, 
and  the  original  weight  of  oxide  of  lead  ia  deducted  from  it  to  obtain  the  weight  of 
dry  phosphoric  acid.  The  composition  of  phosphoric  acid  being  known  (32  phos- 
phorus and  40  oxygen),  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
experiment  Is  obtained  hy  a  simple  calculation. 

Further,  if  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  water  which 
is  decomposed.  Tho  chlorine  uaifiog  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  at  the  same 
time,  and  becoming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  acid  produced  sup- 
plies a  measure  of  the  oxygen  required  to  convert  the  hypophosphorous  acid  into 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  composition  of  phosphorous  acid- may  also  be  deduced  from  the  analysis  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus,  which  can  be  made  very  exactly.  One  hundred  grains 
of  that  liquid  compound  being  mixed  with  water  in  a  flask,  it  is  instantaneously 
converted  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acid;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
nitric  acid  the  latter  acid  is  changed  into  phosphoric  acid.  Tho  chloride  of  alver, 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  liquid,  will 
weigh  310.85  grains,  and  contains  76.85  grains  of  chlorine.  Hence  100  grains  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  contaiu  76.85  grains  of  chlorine,  and  the  remaining  23.14 
grains  is  phosphorus.  But  these  numbers  are  in  the  proportion  32  phosphorus  and 
106.5  chlorine,  or  1  eq.  of  the  former,  and  3  eq.  of  the  latter;  giving  V  CI,  as  the 
composition  of  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  Finally,  as  phosphorous  acid  is 
formed  from  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  by  replacing  the  chlorine  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  oxygen,  it  follows  evidently  that  tho  composition  of  phosphorous 
acid  is  POj. 


ACID. 

E^.  72  or  900;  PO5;  forTiis  three  hydrates  and  three  classes  of  sails  : 

Formula  of  a  Monobasic  phosphate,  or  Metaphospkale. MO.POj 

"  "       Bibasic  phosphate,  or  Pyrophosphate  2M0.P0j 

"         "       Tribasic  phosphate,  or  Phosphate SMO.POs 

Preparation. — To  obtain  this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  a  convenient  process  b  to 
set  fire  to  about  a  drachm  of  phosphorus  upon  a  little  metallic  capsule,  placed  in  the 
cpnlre  of  a  lar^o  stone-ware  phte,  and  immediately  co\er  it  bj  a  dry  bell  jar  of  the 
h  gest  size  The  phosphorus  is  lonverted  into  white  flikcs  of  phophoiic  acid, 
which  are  retained,  with  \ery  little  loss,  within  the  bell  jar,  and  fall  upon  tho  plate 
hke  snow 

The  process  may  be  mide  a  continuou'i  one,  and  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorio 
acid  prepared  by  the  arringbment  of  figure  146  The  phosphorus  is  burned  withm 
a  large  glass  balloon  A,  hiving  three  tubulures,  which  has  been  well  driid  befoie- 
hand  The  (ork  of  the  upper  tubulure  is  traversed  by  a  long  tube,  a  b,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  descends  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  globe  A  httlo  capsule  of  platinum  or  porcelain  v  is  attached,  by 
means  of  platinum  wires  behw  the  lower  opening  of  this  tube  To  the  second 
tibulure  d  ^  drjing  tube  C,  cDntaimug  pumice  s  aked  m  oil  ot  \itriol  is  attached, 
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and  to  the  third  tubulure  g  a  somewhat  wide  bent  tube,  g  k,  of  which  the  other 

estremity  descends  into  a  well-dried  bottle  B.     This  last  yessel  is  placed  in  com- 

munioafJoD,  by  means  of  the 

tube  jt  I,  with  any  aspirating  Fi«-  146. 

apparatus,  by  means  of  which 

a  continuous  current  of  air  ia 

determined,  which  penetrates 

by  the  tube  0,  where  it  is 

dried,  and  traverees  the  whole 

apparatus.     A  fragment  of 

phosphonis  is  now  dropt  upon 

the  capsule  v,  by  thi.  tube  a  h, 

lighted  by  a  hot  wire  an  1  the 

upper  opening  a  thtn  eloied  ' 

by  a  cork.     When  the  cum 

bustion  is  completed,  another 

fragment   of  phosphorus    is 

added,  always  taking  care  to 

dry   the    fragment   carefully 

with  filler  paper  before  its  in 

troduction.     The  phosphoui,  ^_ 

acid  produced  is  partly  depo 

sited  in  the  globe  A,  and  partly  carried  torward  into  the  bottle  B      It  i= 

tained  quite  anhydrous. 

The  dry  phosphoric  acid  is  disdnguishod  by  the  same  ihide  of  white  absence  of 
crystallization,  and  perfect  opacitj,  as  solid  carbonic  arad  Exposed  for  i  few 
minutes  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces,  and  when  the  solid  icid  is  collected  in  a  wine- 
glass, and  a  few  drops  of  water  are  thrown  upon  it,  it  is  converled  into  a  hylrite 
with  esplosive  ebullition,  from  the  hi.at  evolved  The  anhydrjus  aeid  is  perftotly 
fixed,  unless  in  fie  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  it  sublimca  away,  probably  m 
the  state  of  a  hydrate. 

Phosphorus  may  likewise  be  oxidated  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  operation, 
tie  fuming  nitric  acid  should  be  diluted  with  an  eqaal  bulk  of  water,  to  avoid  acci- 
dents from  the  violent  action  of  the  acid,  which  may  cause  the  phosphorus  to  be 
projected  ia  a  state  of  ignition ;  the  diluted  acid  is  boiled  upon  the  phosphorus,  and 
being  afterwards  ei'sporalcd  to  dryness,  it  yields  a  hydrated  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  calcined  bones,  which  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  mised  with  4-5tha  of  their  weight  of  oii  of  vitriol,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of  water,  as  in  the  preparation  of  phos- 
phorus (page  313).  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  resulting  phosphate  of  ammonia  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible,  a  hydrated  phosphoric  acid 
remains,  in  a  fused  state,  which  is  known  as  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  ice. 

To  exhibit  many  of  its  properties,  phosphoric  aeid  must  be  first  dissolved  in 
wafer,  when  the  compound  ia  found  to  be  marked  by  an  inconstancy  and  variable- 
ness in  its  characters,  most  unusual  in  a  strong  acid.  This  arises  from  the  cireum- 
stance  that  it  ia  not  actual  phosphoric  acid  which  dissolves  in  water,  any  more  than 
it  is  true  sulphuric  aeid  which  dissolves  in  water  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to  that 
fluid.  It  is  a  hydrate  of  both  acids,  which  is  soluble;  the  phosphate  of  water  in 
the  one  ease  and  the  sulphate  of  water  in  the  other.  But  the  phosphoric  aeid  differs 
from  the  sulphuric,  in  a  singular  and  almost  peculiar  capacity  to  form  three  different 
Halts  of  water,  instead  of  one  only;  and  these  three  phosphates  of  water  are  all 
soluble  without  change,  and  exhibit  properties  so  different,  that  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  contmn  three  different  acids.  When  the  dry  acid  from  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  pioJuees  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of 
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the  three  hydrates ;  but  each  of  them  may  be  had  separately,  and  in  a  sfate  of 
purity,  by  a  partieular  proeees.     [Sa-  Siipplemevt,  p.  790.1 

Terhydrate,  or  Iribasic  phosjihate  of  water,  3H0  +  POj.  —  The  common  phos- 
phate of  eoda  of  pharmacy  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  all  the  hydrates  of  phosphoric 
Etcid;  but  it  should  he  first  dissolved  and  crystallized  anew  to  purify  it.  To  a  warm 
solution  of  the  pure  phosphate  of  soda  in  a  bason,  a  solution  of  acetetc  of  lead  in 
distilled  water  is  added,  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate;  the  phosphate  of  soda 
requires  rather  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  dense  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lead  which  precipitates,  ia  washed,  and  being  afterwards  suspended  in 
cold  water,  is  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  sent  through  it. 
The  liquid  may  then  be  warmed,  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
filtered  from  the  black  sulphide  of  lead :  it  b  very  sour,  and  contiuns  the  terhydrate 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  characters  of  this  acid  solution  are,  to  ^ye  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  give  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate  with  ammonia 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  —  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  to  yield  the 
common  phosphate  of  soda  when  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  to  form  salts 
which  have  invariably  3  eq.  of  base  to  1  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  be  unalterable 
by  boiling  its  solution  or  keeping  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  class  of  salts  which 
this  hydrate  forms  are  the  old  phosphates,  which  have  long  been  known,  and  it  is 
convenient  to  allow  them  to  bo  particularly  distinguished  as  the  phosphates  or  the 
common  phosphates. 

Deulo-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  hibastc  phosphate  of  water,  SHO  +  PO,. — 
Dr.  Clark  first  discovered  that  when  the  phosphate  of  soda  is  heated  to  redness,  it  is 
completely  changed,  and  after  being  di.ssolved  in  water  affords  crystals  of  a  new  salt, 
which  he  named  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda, — an  observation  which  led  to  interesting 
results.  (Ed.  Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  298,  182G;  or  Aunal.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Phya.  zli.  276.)  If  a  solution  of  this  salt,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  crystallize, 
be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  insoluble  salt  of  lead  washed  and  decomposed 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  as  before,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  which  contains  the 
deuto-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  must  not  be  warmed  to  espel  the  excess  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  out  be  left  in  a  shallow  bason  for  twenty-four  hours  to  permit 
the  escape  of  that  gas.  This  acid,  when  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  gives 
Dr.  Clark's  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  It  also  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver;  all  the  salts  which  it  forms  have  uniformly  two  eq.  of  base.  They  were 
named  the  pyrophosphates,  and  since  that  term  has  come  into  use,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  the  systematic,  hut  rather  inconvenient  designation  of  bibasic 
pbospliates.  A  dilute  solution  of  the  deuto-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  month  without  sensible  change,  but  when  the  solution  is  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  it  passes  eutireiy  into  the  terhydrate. 

Protohydrate  of  phusphoric  acid. — If  the  biphosphate  of  soda  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, a  salt  is  formed,  which  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  last,  gives  an  acid 
liquid,  containing  the  protohydrate  of  phosphoric  acid.  To  prepare  the  biphosphate 
itself,  a  solution  of  the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  com- 
mon phosphate  of  soda,  till  it  is  found  that  a  drop  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  preci- 
pitated by  chloride  of  barium.  The  bipbospliale  of  soda,  which  is  now  in  solution, 
can  only  be  crystallized  in  cold  weather.  The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  also  is  in 
general  almost  entirely  the  protohydrate.  This  hydrate  is  characterized  by  pro- 
ducing a  white  precipitate  in  solution  of  albumen,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  tho 
other  hydrates,  and  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  earths  and  metallie  oxides,  precipi- 
tates which  are  remarkable  semifluid  bodies,  or  soft  solids,  without  crystallization. 
All  these  salts  contain  only  one  eq.  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  like  the  protohydrate  of 
the  acid  itself.  The  name  metaphosphates  was  applied  to  the  class  by  myself,  to 
mark  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  peculiar  properties  by  their  acid,  when  free  and 
in  solution ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  then  simply  phosphoric  acid,  but  phosphoric  acid 
together  with  water,  (llesearches  oa  the  Arseniates,  Phosphates,  and  Modifications 
of  Phosphoric  Add,  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  253;  or  Phil.  Mag.  3d  ser.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
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401.)  This  is  the  least  stable  of  the  hydrates  of  phosphoric  aeid,  being  converted 
rapidly,  by  the  ebullition  of  its  solution,  into  the  terhydrate.  If  the  terms  mela- 
phosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  are  employed  at  all,  it  is  to  bo  remembered 
that  they  are  applicable  to  the  proto  and  deutohydratM,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  the  hydrates.  But  to  prevent  the  chance  of  misconception, 
metaphosphate  of  water  and  pyrophosphate  of  water  might  be  substituted  for  the 
former  terms. 

A  solution  of  the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  aeid,  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  which  are  extremely  deliquescent.  The  deutohydrate 
haa  also  been  obtained  in  crystals.  When  heated  to  400°,  the  terhydrate  loses  a 
portion  of  water,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  the  deuto  and  profobjdrates ;  and  by 
beating  it  to  redness  for  some  time,  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  reduced  to  one 
equivalent,  or  perhaps  even  less  than  this;  and  such  is  the  composition  of  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  But  at  that  high  temperature  much  of  the  hydrated  phosphoric 
acid  passes  off  in  vapour.  The  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  poisonous,  nor 
when  concentrated  does  it  act  as  a  cautery,  but  it  injures  the  teeth  from  its  property 
of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime.  The  soluble  phosphates,  which  are  not  acid,  give 
a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  tho  phosphate  of  baryta.  This 
phosphate,  in  common  with  all  the  insoluble  phosphates,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
hydroohlorio  acid,  and  even  acetic  acid,  a  property  by  which  it  is  distingnished  front 
Bulpbate  of  baryta.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  phosphoric  acid  has  been 
prescribed  in  rickets,  a  disease  which  indicates  a  deficiency  of  earthy  phosphates  in 
the  system.  The  phosphate  of  soda,  also,  is  given  as  a  mild  aperient;  its  taste  is 
saline,  but  not  disagreeably  bitter. 

Phosphates.  —  The  formation  of  three  classes  of  phosphates  from  the  three  basic 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  affords  an  escellent  illustration  of  the  formation  of 
compounds  by  substitution ;  the  quantity  of  fixed  base,  such  as  soda,  with  which 
phosphoric  acid  combines  in  the  humid  way,  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  water  previously  in  union  with  tho  acid,  which  is  simply  replaced  by  the  fixed 
base.  Thus,  the  protohydrate  of  phosphoric  aeid  combines  with  no  more  than  one, 
and  the  deutohydrate  with  no  more  than  two  equivalents  of  soda,  although  a  lai^er 
quantity  of  alkali  be  added  to  it.  The  excess  of  alkali  remains  free.  Again,  sup- 
posing an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  in  solution,  and 
one  equivalent  of  soda  added  to  it,  one  equivalent  only  of  water  is  displaced,  and 
two  retained,  and  a  phosphate  formed,  containing  one  of  soda  and  two  of  water  as 
bases ;  tho  salt  already  adverted  to  under  its  old  name  of  biphospbate  of  soda.  Let 
a  second  equivalent  of  soda  be  added  to  this  salt,  and  a  second  basic  equivalent  of 
water  is  displaced,  and  a  tribasio  salt  produced,  containing  two  of  soda  and  one  of 
water  as  bases,  which  is  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  pharmacy.  A  third 
equivalent  of  soda  added  to  the  last  salt  displaces  the  last  remaining  equivalent  of 
basic  wat«r,  and  a  tribasic  phosphate  is  formed,  of  which  the  whole  three  equivalents 
of  base  are  soda,  and  which  has  the  name  of  subphosphate  of  soda.  But  this  last 
salt  can  unite  with  no  more  soda.  The  same  three  salts  may  be  formed  by  means 
of  the  (j-ibasio  phosphate  of  water,  in  another  manner.  That  acid  hydrate  decom- 
poses chloride  of  sodium,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  expelling  hydrochloric  aeid, 
so  as  to  acquire  one  of  soda,  and  becoming  SHO.NaO+POs,  or  the  biphospbate  of 
soda  already  referred  to;  the  same  acid  hydrate  applied  to  the  carbonate  or  the 
acetate  of  soda,  can  assume  two  proportions  of  soda,  displacing  twice  as  much  of  the 
weaker  carbonic  and  acetic  acids,  as  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  becomes 
HO.SNaO-fPOs,  or  the  common  phosphate  of  soda;  and  the  same  acid  hydrate 
applied  to  the  hydrate  of  soda  (caustic  soda,)  assumes  three  of  soda,  and  becomes 
SNaO-l-POs,  or  the  subphosphate  of  soda. 

From  soluble  tribasic  phosphates,  such  as  those  mentioned,  insoluble  salts  may  be 

precipitated,  which  are  likewise  tribasic,  by  adding  solutions  gf  most  metallic  salts 

Thus  one  equivalent  of  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  added  to  the  nitrate  of 

silver  in  excess,  decomposes  3  equivalents  of  it,  and  produces  ibe  yellow  tribasiu 
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e  of  silver,  as  explained  in  the  following  diagram,  in  whieli  tte  name  of  a 
ideratood  to  express  one  equivalent  of  it,  and  the  figures,  numbers  of 
equivalents ; — 

Before  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

„       ,         f  2  '^  >da  7  2  Nitrate  of  soda 

Plio'iphite    1      ^y^^^^  ^^  j;(,t^^j^  Qf  ^^|.gr 

of  soda     I     Phosphonc  acid 
o  XT  .    .      (  ^  Nitnc  acid 

ot  failver      ^  g  ^jj.j^^j  ^f  g^^  ^j.  ^    Plmspbate  of  silver 

(Tribaaio  phosp.  sily.) 
Here,  then,  is  exact  mutual  dec  imposition,  but  it  is  afleaJed  with  a  phenomenon 
which  does  not  occur  when  other  neutral  salts  decompose  eith  other.  The  liquid 
does  not  remam  neutral,  but  becomes  highly  acid  after  precipitation ;  the  reason  is, 
that  one  of  the  new  products  is  the  nitrate  of  wafer,  or  hydrated  nitric  acid;  and 
consequently  the  products,  although  neutral  in  composition,  are  not  neutral  to  test 
paper 

The  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  whn,h  is  bibaiic  decomposes  on  the  other  hand,  two 
proportions  of  nitrate  of  siher,  ind  gnes  a  pyrophosphate  or  bibasic  phosphate  of 
silver,  which  is  a  white  precipitate,  thus — 

Before  decompositioa  After  decomposition. 

Pyrophosphate  (  2  Soda —,2  Nitrate  of  soda 

of  soda        I     Phosphoric  aeid ^^ 

2  Nitrate  of      (  2  Nitric  acid •-'^^^\,       d        u         0    ^^ 

silver  12  Oxide  of  silver ^  P^.™P^<«-/ ^^7: 

*■  (Bibaaio  phos.  sil.) 

Here  there  is  no  salt  of  wafer  among  the  products,  and  consequently  the  liquid  is 
neutral  after  precipitatioa. 

The  metapbospbate  of  soda,  which  is  monobasic,  like  the  sulphates,  nitrates  and 
other  familiar  salts,  decomposes  like  these  but  one  proportion  of  nitrate  of  sHver,  and 
forms  a  white  precipitate;  thus  — 

Before  decompoaition.  After  decomposition. 

Metaphosph.  f  Soda — v  Nitrate  of  soda 

of  soda      I  Phosphoric  acid ^^^^.^^ 

Nitrate  of      (  Nitric  acid y^^^-^^^^ 

silver         (Oxide  of  silver -^  Metapbospbate  of  silv. 

(Monobasic  phoa.  silv.) 

If  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  be  substituted  for  nitrate  of  silver  in  these  decompo- 
sitions, a  tribasic,  bibasic,  or  monobasic  salt  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  samo  manner ; 
and  these  salts,  again,  decomposed  by  hydrosnlphuric  acid  gas,  afford  respectively 
the  terhydrafe,  deutohydrate,  and  protohydrate  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  statement 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  metapbospbate  of  lead  by  hydrosnlphuric  aeid  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  how  a  hydrate  of  phosphoric  aeid  comes  to  be  formed  in  all 


Before  deoomposilion. 

(  Phosphoric  acid. 

«"»*  1l2°:::;:;:;:: 

Hydrosnlph.  (  Hydrogen 

aeid        (Sulphur , 


After  decomposition. 
Metapbospb.  of  water 
(Protohydr.  of  phos.  ao.) 

Sulphide  of  lead. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  forma  1  equivalent  of  water,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  throws  down  the  sulphide  of  load.  In  this  phosphate  of  lead, 
there  is  only  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  only  1  equivalent  of 
water  is  formed ;  but  if  there  were  2  or  3  equivalents  of  oxide,  there  would  be  2  or 
3  equivalents  of  water  formed  and  conveyed  to  the  acid ;  or  the  phosphoric  icid  13 
always  left  in  combination  with  as  many  equivalents  of  water  as  it  previously  pos- 
sessed of  oside  of  lead.  Thus  the  different  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid  are  obtained 
from  the  decompogitioa  of  the  corresponding  phosphates  of  lead. 

In  no  decomposition  of  thia  kind  is  there  any  transition  from  one  class  of  phos- 
phates into  another,  because  the  decompositions  are  always  mutual,  and  the  products 
of  a  neutral  character.  Hence  aa  argument  for  retaining  the  trivial  names,  common 
phosphates,  pyrophosphates,  and  metaphosphatcs,  for  there  is  no  changing,  in  d&- 
compositions  by  the  hiimid  way,  from  one  to  the  other,  aod  the  salts  comport  them 
selves  so  for  quite  aa  if  they  had  different  acids.  The  circumstances  mij  now  be 
noticed  in  which  a  transition  from  the  one  class  to  the  other  does  occur : — 

1st. — Changes  without  the  intervention  of  a  high  temperature.  When  solutions 
of  the  melaphosphate  and  pyrophosphate  of  water  are  warmed,  they  pass  gradually 
into  the  state  of  common  phosphate,  combining  with  an  additional  qiiintity  of 
water;  and  the  metaphosphate  of  w  t  pp  th  n  t  1  ra  t  n  mm  n 
phosphate,  without  passing  through  tb  (  m  d  b.  tate  f  1  yd  t  a  f  th  pj  o- 
phosphate.     The  metaphosphate  of  b    yt    al      wh   h        n        111       It  a- 

dually  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  b      m  m  n  ph    [-b  t    by  as    m       2 

eq.  of  basio  water,     The  easy  transit  a  from  th  1  is      f  ph    ph  t      t     the 

other,  then  witnessed,  forbids  the  auppo  n  th  t  th  y  f  d  fT  t  1  or 
different  isomeric  modifications  of  ph  ph  n  ac  d  I  J  1  t  m  ^ht  w  11  be 
supposed  that  in  the  proteside  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  the  metal  esista  in  different 
isomeric  conditions,  because  these  oxides  possess  peculiar  properties,  and  combine  in 
different  proportions  with  the  same  acid.  Iron  in  its  two  oxides  gives  rise  te  diflfer- 
ent  compounds,  because  they  are  formed  by  substitution ;  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
its  three  hydrates  gives  rise  to  different  compounds,  from  the  same  cause.  The 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  the  degree  of  hydration  of  the  acid  are  anterior 
conditions,  due  to  the  special  unexplained  affinities  with  which  each  element  or  com- 
pound is  invested.  It  is  remarkable  that  pyrophosphates  of  potassa  and  of  ammonia 
exist  in  solution,  and  perfectly  stable,  but  not  in  the  dry  state.  These  salts  do  not 
crystallize.  The  pyrophosphate  of  ammonia,  indeed,  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  appears  to  crystallize,  but  in  the  act  of  becoming  solid,  it  passes  into 
common  phosphate  {the  biphosphate  of  ammonia,  aHO.NH^O-f  POj). 

2d. — Changes  with  the  intervention  of  a  high  temperature.  If  a  single  eqniTalent 
of  phosphoric  aeid,  anhydrous,  or  in  any  state  of  hydration,  be  eaJein(S  at  a  tempe- 
rature which  may  fall  short  of  a  red  heat  (1°),  with  I  equivalent  of  soda  or  its  car- 
bonate, the  metaphosphate  of  soda  will  be  formed;  (2°)  with  2  equivalents  of  soda 
or  its  carbonate,  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  will  be  formed ;  and  (3°)  with  3  equi- 
valents of  soda  or  its  carbonate,  a  common  phosphate  of  soda  will  be  formed. 
Hence,  the  formation  of  none  of  these  classes  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  a  high  tem- 
perature. Again,  a  Iribasic  phosphate,  containing  one  or  two  equivalents  of  a 
volatile  base,  such  as  water  or  ammonia,  loses  the  volatile  base,  when  ignited,  and 
the  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  fixed  base.  Hence,  common  phosphate 
of  soda  (H0.2NaO -I- POs)  is  converted  by  heat  into  pyrophosphate  (SNaO+POt), 
the  original  observation  of  Dr.  Clark ;  and  the  biphosphate  of  soda  (2HO.NaO  -I-PO5J 
into  metaphosphate  of  soda  (NaO  +  POj)-  The  acid  remains  in  combination  with 
the  fixed  base,  and  the  salt  produced  may  be  dissolved  in  water  without  assuming 
basic  water. 

The  metaphosphate  of  soda  is  susceptible  of  a  remarkable  conversion,  by  tho 
agency  of  a  certain  temperature,  and  exhibits  a  change  of  nature,  without  a  change 
of  composition,  such  as  often  occurs  in  organic  compounds,  but  rarely  admits  of  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation.     This  particular  salt,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
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phosphates,  combioes  with  water,  which  becomes  attached  to  the  salt,  in  the  state  oi 
constitutional  water,  or  water  of  crjstalliaalion.  The  metaphospbate  of  soda,  so 
hydrated,  when  dried  at  212°,  retains  1  equivalent  of  water,  but  that  wat«r  is  not 
basic,  for,  on  dissolving  the  salt  again,  it  is  found  still  to  be  a  m  eta  phosphate.  But 
let  this  hjdrated  metaphospbate  he  heated  to  300°,  and  without  losing  anything,  it 
changes  completely,  and  becomes  a  pyrophosphate,  —  the  water  which  was  constitu- 
tional before,  being  now  basio.  Tbo  fomiulie  of  the  salt  in  its  two  states  exhibit  to 
the  eye  the  nature  of  the  internal  change  which  occurs  in  it : 

1.— Hydrated  metaphospbate  of  soda NaO.POj-i-HO, 

2.— Pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  water NaO.HO  +  POj. 

Phosphates  o/Jfte/onn  8MO+2PO5.  — The  recent  investigations  of  Fleitmann 
and  Henneberg  establish  the  existence  of  two  new  classes  of  phosphates,  intermediate 
between  the  monobasic  and  bibasic  classes.  The  soda-salt  of  the  preceding  formula 
is  produced  by  fusing  together,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  100  parts  of  anhydrous 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  76.87  parts  of  metaphosphate  of  soda:  tbo  white  crys- 
talline mass  which  results  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  quickly  exhausted  with  water; 
for,  on  long  digestion,  the  ordinary  phosphates  are  obtained.  The  soda-salt  is  soluble 
in  about  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  has  a  laint  alkaline  reaction.  It  ^ves, 
by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  phosphate  of  magnesia,  salts  corres- 
ponding witli  the  soda-salt,  and  which  have  not  the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  pyro- 
phosphate  and  metaphospbate. 

Phosphates  of  the  form  GMO-f-SPOs.  — The  soda-salt  was  obtained  by  fuang 
together  100  parts  by  weight  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  307-5  of  metaphospbate. 
The  solation  is  by  no  moans  stable,  but  gives,  when  freshly  prepared,  a  precipitate 
in  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soda-salt,  and  posscssef 
the  composition,  when  fused,  of  6AgO-|-5POs.     (Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixv,  304.) 

Modifications  of  metaphosphoric  acid.  —  The  metaphosphates  already  described 
are  prepared  from  the  monobasic  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  vitreous  condition ;  this 
phosphate,  when  cooled  immediately  from  a  state  of  fusion,  remaining  a  transparent, 
colourless  glass.  But  if  this  glassy  phosphate  be  cooled  very  slowly,  a  beautiful 
crystalline  mass  is  obtwned.  On  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  the 
liquid  divides  into  two  strata,  the  more  considerable  one  containing  the  crystalline 
salt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of  unaltered  metaphosphate  of  soda.  The  vitreous 
metapJiosphafe,  and  all  the  salts  derived  from  it,  are  remarkable  for  not  crystallizing, 
but  form  liquid  or  semi-liquid  viscid  hydrates.  But  the  crystalline  metaphosphate 
of  soda  is  described  as  giving  beautiful  crystals  of  the  friclinometric  system,  con- 
taining water  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  neutral,  and  has  a  cooling,  pure, 
saline  taste,  while  the  vitreous  metaphosphate  of  soda  is  insipid.  It  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  the  acid  common  phosphate  by  boiling.  The  corresponding  silver-salt  is 
obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  the  soda- 
salt.    It  is  white,  crystalline,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  3(AgO.P05)-!-2IIO. 

Phosphates  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Maddrell,  by  adding  the  solution  of  sulphates 
of  magnesia,  nickel,  copper,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  alumina,  to  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid,  evaporating,  to  espel  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  to  upwards  of  600° ;  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  granular  substance,  which  were  all  monobasic.  They  are 
all  anhydrous,  insoluble  in  water  and  diluted  acids,  but  generally  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  appear  to  form  a  class  of  metaphosphates  different 
from  the  preceding  two.  The  magnesian  metaphosphates  of  this  class  have  a  dis- 
position tocombine  wilh  the  corresponding  soda-salt,  when  any  of  that  base  is  present 
in  the  phosphoric  acid  with  which  they  are  ignited.  The  double  salt  of  magnesia 
and  soda  is  represented  by  3{MgO.P05)-fNaO.P05;  that  of  nickel  and  soda,  by 
6(NiO.PO.)-l-NaO.P06).     (Mem.  Chem.  Soo.  iii.  273.) 

The  only  explanation  which  can  be  offered  of  these  modifications  of  the  meta- 
phosphoric acid,  is,  that  they  are  of  a  polymeric  character;  such  as  MO.PO5; 
2M0.2POi;  3M0.3POs,  or  perhaps  even  higher  multiples  of  MO-FOj.    No  data, 
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Iioweyer,  appear  to  exist  by  which  a  place  in  this  polymeric  series  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  respective  modifications  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  MM.  Fleittnann  and 
Henncbcrg,  who  have  lately  investigated  the  subject  with  much  ability,  are  disposed 
to  represent  metaphosphoric  acid  by  6M0.6POs;  and  certainly  with  this  proportion 
of  base  constant  and  the  phosphoric  acid -variable,  the  other  classes  may  be  consist- 
ently represented ; — 

Common  phosphate 6MO+2POs 

Pyrophosphate 6MO+3POs 

^,  .:,TT        L.  VI,,       f  6MO+4PO5 

Fieitmann  and  Henncberg  s  new  ptiosptiates  -j  gjiQ_i.5P0 

--       -       -  6MO+6P0I 


The  diEFerent  classes  of  phosphates  are  thus  represented  as  all  sex-basio  salts,  with 
a  different  polymeric  acid  in  each,  FtO,^  PsO.s,  &«-  But  this  theory  does  not  em- 
brace the  modifications  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  nor  wili  it  serve  to  represent  several 
known  double  phosphates;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  double  pyrophosphate  of  cop- 
per and  soda,  3(2NaO.P05>f  aCuO.POj.     [See  Supplement,  p.  786.] 

Malysis  of  phosphoric  acid  md  of  the  pkospkalea.  —  Phosphoric  acid  is  pro- 
duced when  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  thrown  into  water:  — 
PCI5  and  5HO=P03  and  5HC1. 

It  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  this  decomposition,  that  phosphoric  acid 
«ontaina"5  equivalents  of  osygen,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  composition  of  phos- 
phorous acid  is  deduced  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ferehloridc  of  phosphorus  by 
water  (page  318).  The  affinity  of  phosphoric  acid  for  water  is  very  intense,  the 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  taking  water  even  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  eliminating 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  hydrafcd  phosphoric  acid 
cannot  be  made  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  proportion  of  dry  acid  in  a  solution  pf  the 
free  acid  is  determined  by  adding  a  known  weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  bi 
dryness,  and  boating  the  residue,  aa  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphate 
of  lead  formed  being  anhydrous,  the  increase  of  weight  which  the  oxide  of  lead  sus- 
tains represents  exactly  the  weight  of  dry  phosphoric  acid. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  salt  of  an  alkaline  or  emtby 
base,  the  acid,  if  not  already  in  the  tribasic  form,  is  first  brought  to  that  condition 
by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  1.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid  being  then  neutra- 
lized by  ammonia,  the  phosphate  is  again  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  If  the  solution 
contains  no  sulphuric  acid  nor  chlorine,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  entirely  separated 
by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  lead, 
2PbO.HO.P06,  which  washes  easily,  and  loses  water  and  becomes  pyrophosphate, 
SPhO.POs,  when  calcined  (Ileintz).  This  method  is  based  upon  the  insolubility 
of  phosphate  of  lead  in  acetic  acid.  2.  Phosphoric  aoid  may  also  be  thrown  down 
from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  by  adding  first  carbonate  or  hydrochlorato 
of  ammonia  and  then  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when,  upon  stirring  the  phosphate  of 

™^^°^^'*  '       2MgO.NH.O.P05+12HO, 

falls  as  a  granular  precipitate.  This  phosphate  must  be  precipitated  in  an  alkaline  Bok- 
tion,  and  washed  with  water  containing  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  very  soluble 
In  acids,  and  even  soluble  in  a  sensible  degree  in  pure  water.  When  ignited  it  loses  its 
volatile  constituents,  and  remains  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  2MgO.POs.  _  3-  The 
phosphoric  acid  not  being  in  combination  with  abasewhich  yields  a  phosphate  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  an  addition  is  made  to  the  liquid,  which  may  be  acid,  of  an  excess  of 
the  aetfatfl  of  the  sesqui-oside  of  iron.  The  phosphate  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron, 
FeA-POi,  immediately  separates  as  a  slightly  reddish  yellow  flaky  precipitate, 
which  is  collected  and  washed  upon  a  filter.  This  phosphate  is  dissolved  off  the 
filter  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrocbloric  acid,  then  the  salt  of  iron  reduced  to  the  state 
of  protoxide  by  boiling  it  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards  the  quantity  of  utod 
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aacert-ainod  by  finding  how  much  of  &  solution  of  permanganate  of  jiotassa  of  known 
composition  is  required  fo  peroxidizo  the  iron.  The  phosphate  of  iron  being  of 
known  composition,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  calculated  from  the  iron, 
2  eqa.  of  that  metal  tuning  present  ia  the  phosphate  for  1  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
of  phosphorus;  tliat  is,  700  parts  iron  representing  900  parts  phosphoric  acid 
(Eaewskj  and  Marguerite).  The  acetate  of  sesqui-oside  of  iron,  which  is  not  per- 
manent, IS  best  prepared  estemporaneoualy  from  solutions  of  100  parts  of  iron-alum 
and  of  98  parts  of  acetate  of  fcoda  m  equal  quantities  of  water,  of  which  equal 
volumes  are  mised  at  the  moment  tho  acetate  of  iron  is  required. 

In  describing  the  Tarious  classes  of  phosphates,  with  their  relations  to  each  other, 
I  have  been  thus  minute,  partly  because  considerable  explanatory  detail  was  required, 
from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  the 
phosphates  throw  npon  the  constitution  of  the  class  of  organic  acids,  and  upon  the 
funotiou  of  water  in  many  compounds.  Indeed,  phosphoric  acid  is  one  of  tho  links 
by  which  mineral  and  organic  compounds  aro  connected.  And  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  it  is  that  pllaney  of  constitution  which  peculiarly  adapts  the  phosphoric, 
above  all  other  mineral  acids,  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  economy. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  HYDKOGEN. 

Solid  hydride,  of  phosphorus,  PaH.  —  Magnus  formed  a  phosphide  of  potassium 
by  fusing  phosphorus  and  potassium  under  naphtha.  When  this  compound  -is 
thrown  mta  water,  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  precipitates  in  tho  form 
of  a  yellow  powder.  Tho  solid  hydride  of  phosphorus  becomes  red  when  exposed 
to  light;  it  does  not  shine  in  the  dark,  nor  take  fire  below  320°  (160°  C.)  It  ia 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  with  the  formation 
of  oxide  of  phosphorus,  free  hydrogen,  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 


Pkosphwetled  hydrogen  gas;  eq.  19  or  237.5;  PHj.  —  This  gas,  which  is 
■■emarkahle  for  its  oecaaional  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air,  was  discovered  by 
Gengemhre  in  1783,  and  has  been  successively  investigated  by  several  chemists. 
Its  true  nature  was  first  ascertained  by  Koso,  who  proved  it  to  be  a  compound  having 
the  same  proportion  of  hydrogen  as  ammouiacal  gas,  with  phosphorus  in  the  place 
of  nitrogen.  The  pure  gas  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  which 
is  resolved  into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid :  thus  — 

4(3HO  +  P03)  or  12H0  and  4P03=PHa  and  9HO-f-3POs. 

The  gas  so  prepared  does  not  inflame  spontaneously  when  allowed  to  escape  into 
air,  but  kindles  when  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  and  bums  with  the  white  flame  of 
phosphorus.  A  little  air  added  to  the  gas,  which  had  no  effect  at  first,  has  been 
observed  to  produce  occasionally  an  explosion  after  a  time.  The  gas  consists  of  1 
volume  oi  phosphorus  vapour  and  6  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  4  volumes, 
so  that  it  has  the  same  combining  measure  as  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  density  is  1185. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  has  no  alkaline  reaction. 

The  same  gas,  in  a  self-inflammable  state,  is  obtained  by  boiling  phosphorus  with 

water  and  an  excess  of  lime,  or  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  in  the  flask 

A  (fig.  147),-  at  the  water-trough  B.     The  first  effect  ia  tbe  formation  of  hypophos- 

phite  of  lime,  with  the  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  : 

4P  and  3CaO  and  3H0=PH3  and  3CaO+3PO. 


d  hydrogen  is  again  evolved,  but  mised  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  free  hydrogen,  when  tfae  hydrated  hypophosphite  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
phosphate  of  lime  being  the  residuary  product. 
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Each  bubble  of  gas  on  escaping  into  air  takes  fire,  and  produces  a  bcaatiful  white 
wreath  of  smoke,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  spontaneous  inflammability  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  compound  of  phos- 
phorus and  hydrogen,  and  was  first  esplaincd  by  M.  P.  TinSnard. 

Pliosphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  some  metallic  solufions,  such  as  those  of 
copper  and  mercury,  and  forms  metallic  phosphides.  When  the  gas  is  pure,  it  ia 
entirely  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  by  chloride  of  lime.  With  hydriodic 
acid,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  forms  a  crysfalline  oompouud,  which  is  interesting 
from  its  analogy  to  sal  ammoniac.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  its  con- 
atityent  gases  over  mercury;  or  more  easily  by  introducing  into  a  small  tubulated 
retort  GO  parfa  of  dry  iodine  with  15  of  phosphorus  finely  granulated,  and  mixing 
these  bodies  intimately  with  pounded  glass ;  B  or  9  parts  of  water  are  then  added  to 
tho  mixture,  and  the  vapours  which  immediately  come  off  are  allowed  to  escape  by 
a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  adapted  to  the  beak  of  the  retort  in  whicli  beautiful 
small  crystals  of  the  salt  condense,  of  a  diamond  lustre.  Eose  observed  that  these 
crystals  do  not  beloog  to  the  Kegular  System,  and  are,  therefore,  not  isomorphous 
with  sal  ammoniac.  They  are  deeoraposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  combines  also,  like  ammonia,  with  the  perchlorides  of 
tin,  titanium,  chromium,  iron,  and  antimony,  forming  white  saline  bodies.  The 
combination  with  bichloride  of  tin  is  decomposed,  with  escape  of  the  gas  in  the  non- 
inflammable  state,  by  water,  and  jn  the  sjwntaneously  inflammable  condition  by 
solution  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus,  PH^.  —  This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by 
M.  Paul  Thenard,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved 
by  the  action  of  water,  at  140°  (60°  C.)  on  the  phosphide  of  calcium  CajP,  to  a 
freezing  mixture  in  a  condensing  tube.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  high  refracting 
power,  which  does  not  freeze  at  — i"  ( — 20°  C),  but  which  a  temperature  of  +  86° 
(30°  C.)  is  sufficient  to  decompose.  It  is  resolved  under  the  influence  of  light  into 
tne  gaseous  and  solid  hydrides  of  phosphorus.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced 
by  contact  with  very  different  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  many  pulverulent  matters. 

This  compound  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  substances  known,  taking  lire 
fipontaneonaly  in  air,  and  burning  with  a  dazzling  flame.     The  most  minute  trace 
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of  its  Tapour,  diffasiDg  into  tho  different  combustible  gasea,  such  s.„  „_,^.„fj.„, 

bonic  oxidu,  cyanogen,  oleflant  gas,  &c.,  communicates  to  them,  as  it  does  to  phoa 
pburetted  bydrogen,  the  property  of  inflaming  spontaneously  in  air  or  osjaen. 
(P.  Thenard,  Annal.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.,  Sme.  ser.  siv.  5.) 

PHOSPHORUS  AND   NITROGEN. 

Botli  chlorides  of  phospboroB  absorb  ammoniaoal  gas,  and  form  solid  wtito  com- 
pounds. The  combination  of  the  tercbloride  contains  2J  equivalents  of  ammonia, 
but  tbat  of  the  perobloride  was  not  found  equally  definite.  When  exposed  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  without  access  of  osygen,  these  compounds  leave  a  white  amorphous 
body,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  nitride  of  phosphorus,  PNj.  (Eose  :  Annal,  da 
Ch.  et  Ph.,  liv.  275.)  It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  dry 
carbonic  acid  gas  over  the  ammoniacal  compound,  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  heated  by 
a  charcoal  Are,  so  long  as  vapours  of  sal  ammoniac  sublime. 

This  substance,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fixity,  is  not  soluble  in  any  men- 
Btruum,  nor  a«ted  upon  by  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  not  affected  eren 
when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  cbloriae  or  sulphur,  hut  is  decomposed  when 
heated  ia  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  formation  of  ammonia. 

According  to  M.  frcrhardt,  the  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus  absorbs  ammonia, 
with  the  evolution  of  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  formation  of  a  compound 
PCl3.(NHj)l  The  nitride  of  phosphorus  also  contains  hydrogen,  and  ought  to  ha 
represented  by  tho  formula  PNjH :  its  formation  from  the  percbloride  of  phoa- 
phorus  and  ammonia  taking  place  according  to  the  equation ; — 

PCI5  and  2NH3  =  5HCI  and  PN,H. 

This  compound,  PNaH,  which  is  named  Phospham  by  Gerhardf,  is  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  hydrato  of  potassa,  and  converted  into  ammonia,  and  tho  ordinary 
{ihosphato  of  potassa.  At  a  high  temperature  water  acts  upon  phospham,  giving 
-:„  », : J  p]iosp(njj.ic  acid. 


PHOSPHORUS  AND   SULPHUR.  —  SULPHIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  combine  in  all  proportions,  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat,  and  sometimes  with  explosion.  Theso  elements  moat  safely  unite  under  hot 
water,  of  which  the  temperature,  however,  must  not  exceed  160°;  for  otherwise 
hydrosulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  may  be  produced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  occa- 
sion an  explosion.  Tho  compounds  obtained  in  this  manner  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  —  more  fusible  and  more  inflammable  than  phosphorus  itself.  Tboy  were 
supposed  to  be  indefinite  in  composition;  but  Berzelius  has  shown  that  they  form 
a  series  of  sulphides  of  phosphorus  corresponding  in  composition  with  the  oxides, 
with  one  sulphide  additional.     They  are  represented  by  the  formulae — 

Subsulphide,  FjS corresponding  with  Oxide  of  Pboaphorua,  PjO. 

Protosulphide,  PS "  "  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  PO. 

Tersulphide,  PS3  "  "  Phosphorous  Aeid,  POj. 

Pentasulphide,  PS5 "  "  Phosphoric  Acid,  P0(. 

Persulpbide,  PS^ without  an  oxygen  analogue. 

These  compounds  may  all  be  formed  directly  by  fusing  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
together  in  the  requisite  proportions,  and  are  generally  crystallizable.  The  tersul- 
phide  was  originally  obtained  by  Serullas  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon 
the  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  but 
combine  readily  with  alkaline  sulphides,  and  form  series  of  sulphur-salts  correspond- 
ing with  the  hypophosphites,  phosphites,  and  phosphates,  [Sen  Supplement,  p.  787.1 
[A>e  Supplement,  p.  787.] 
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£5.35.5  or  443.75;  C\;dtnsiiy24i(i;  n~|. 

Thia  substance  was  discovered  by  Sobeele  in  1774,  but  was  believed  to  be  of  a 
eompouud  nature,  till  Gay-Lussac  and  ThiSnard,  in  1809,  showed  that  it  might 


raably  be  considered  a  simple  substance.  It  ia  to  the  powerful  advocacy  of 
Davy,  however,  who  entered  upon  the  investigation  shortly  afterwards,  that  tha 
establishment  of  the  elementary  character  of  chlorine  is  principally  due,  and  to  him 
it  ia  indebted  for  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  is  derived  from  arxujjoj,  yellowish- 
green,  and  refers  to  ita  colour  as  a  gaa,  elementary  bodiea  being  generally  named 
from  some  remarkable  quality  or  important  circumstance  in  their  history.  Chlorine 
is  the  leading  member  of  a  well-marked  natural  family,  to  which  also  bromine, 
iodine,  and  flaorino  belong.  Phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  most  of 
the  preceding  elementary  bodies,  have  little  or  no  action  upon  each  other,  or  upon 
the  mass  of  hydrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  metallic  bodies  to  which  tbey  are  ex- 
posed in  the  material  world;  all  these  substances  being  too  similar  in  nature  to  have 
much  affinity  for  each  other.  But  the  class  to  which  chlorine  belongs  ranks  apart, 
and,  with  a  mutual  indifference  to  each  other,  they  exhibit  an  intense  affinity  for 
the  members  of  the  other  great  and  prevailing  class — an  affinity  so  general  as  to 
^■VG  the  chlorine  family  the  character  of  extraordinary  chemical  activity,  and  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  member  of  the  ckss  existing  in  a  free  and  uncom- 
bined  state  in  nature.  The  compounds,  again,  of  the  chlorine  chiss,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  fluorine,  are  remarkable  for  solubility,  and  consequently  find  a  place 
among  the  saline  constituents  of  sea  water,  and  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
in  the  mineral  kingdom;  with  the  single  exception  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which, 
besides  being  present  in  large  quantity  in  sea  water,  forms  extensive  beds  of  rock 
salt  in  certain  geological  formations. 

Preparaliott. — The  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  (as  u  is  also  called) 
of  commerce,  is  a  solution  in  water  of  hydrochloric  gas,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  from  which  chlorine  gas  is  easily  procured.  The  liberation  of  chlorine 
results  from  contact  of  the  acid  named  with  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  reac- 
tion which  then  occurs  is  made  most  obvious  in  the  following  mode  of  conducting 
the  experiment : — A  few  ounces  of  the  strongly  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  are  intro- 
duced into  a  fiask  a  (fig.  148),  with  a  perforated  cork  and  tube  6,  upon  which  a 
bulb  or  two  have  been  expanded;  and  that  tube  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  short 

Fio.  148. 
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caoutchouc  tube,  with  the  dryintr  tube  c  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  last  is  connected  n  a  ml  manner  with  the  exit  tube  d,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  a  dry  and  mpty  b  ttle  e.  Upon  applying  the  spirit-lamp 
ffl  a,  the  liquid  in  the  flask  soon  b  ^  ns  t  b  1  a  d  the  hydrochloric  gas  passes  off, 
depositing,  perhaps,  a  little  nioistu  e  n  the  b  lb  of  b,  which  may  be  kept  cool  by 
wet  blotting-paper,  and  being  c  n  pi  tely  dn  d  n  passing  through  e.  It  is  con- 
voyed by  d  to  the  bottom  of  th  b  ttl  nd  finally  escapes  and  produces  whito 
fumes  in  the  atmosphere,  after  d  splae  n^  the  air  of  that  bottle.  The  hydrochloric 
gas  is  obtained  in  e  unchanged,  and  will  redden  and  not  bleach  a  little  blue  infusion 
of  litmus  poured  into  e.  But  between  the  tube  c  and  d,  let  another  tube  be  now 
J  baring  a  pair  of  bulbs  blown  upon  it/ and  g  (fig.  149),  one  of  which/ 


contains  a  quantity  of  pounded  anhydrous  binoside  of  manganese;  the  bottle  e 
remaining  as  before.  Then,  upon  applying  heat  to  tie  manganese  bulb  /,  the 
hydrochloric  gas  will  be  found  to  suffer  decomposition  as  it  traverses  that  bulb,  its 
hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese,  and  forming  water,  which  will 
condense  in  drops  in  g,  and  disengaged  chlorine  proceeds  on  to  e,  in  which  that  gas 
will  be  perceptible  from  its  yellow  tint,  and  more  bo  by  bleaching  the  infusion  of 
reddened  litmus  remaining  in  e.  If  the  transmission  of  hydrochloric  acid  over  the 
binoside  of  manganese  be  continued  for  sufficient  time,  the  latter  loses  all  its  oxygen, 
and  the  metal  remains  in  the  state  of  protochloride.  Indeed,  only  one-half  of  the 
chlorine  of  the  decomposed  hydrochloric  gaa  is  obtained  as  gas,  the  other  half  being 
retamed  by  the  manganese,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  diagram ; — 

PROCESS  FOR  CHLORINE   FROM   HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  AHD  BINOSIDE   OP 

MANGANESE. 
Before  deoompoaitioD.  After  decomposition. 

Ejdrochloric  acid      j  ^^""^ Chlorine. 

(Hydrogen __^  Water. 

("Oxygen 

Binoside  of  mangan.  j  Manganese _^  Chloride  of  h 

(•Oxygen 

Hydrochloric  acid      |  „ '°"'"' ^      _ 

!_  Hydrogen ^    Water. 

Or  in  symbols:— MnO,-(-2HCl=MnCl  and  2H0  and  Gl. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  chlorine  gas  is  by  mixing  in  a  flask  A 
/■fig.  160),  1  part  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  I  parte  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
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diluted  with  1  of  w.iter  hW  tve  enee  from  escipo  of  gsB  t  kes  place  in  the  eold, 
hut  is  greatly  promoted  hj  the  a[  plication  of  a  gentle  heat  The  gas  is  collected  in 
C  over  water,  of  whicli  the  temperature  should  not  be  less  than  S0°  or  90° ;  other- 
wise a  great  waste  of  the  gas  occurs  from  its  loliition  m  the  water,  and  also  a  con- 
sequent annoyance  to  the  operator  from  the  escape  of  the  chlorine  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water-trough.  If  the  gas  is  not  to 
be  used  immediately,  but  preserved,  it  should  be  collected  in  bottles,  into  which, 
Tvhen  filled  with  gas,  then-  stoppers  greased  should  be  inserted  before  thoy  are 
removed  from  the  trough.  Before  the  gas  obtained  by  this  process  can  be  considered 
as  pure,  it  should  be  transmitted  through  water  in  a  wash-bottle  B,  to  remove 
hydrochloria  acid.  If  the  gas  is  to  be  dried,  it  must  bo  sent  through  a  tube  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  Jength,  some  difficulty  being 
esperienced  in  drying  this  gas  in  a  perfect  manner,  owing  to  its  low  diffusive  power. 
Chlorine  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it  combines  at  once  with  that  metal. 

A  somewhat  different  process  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine  is  generally  followed 
on  the  large  sesle.  About  6  parts  of  manganese  with  8  of  common  salt  are  intro- 
duced into  a  large  leaden  vessel,  of  a  form  nearly  globular,  as  represented  (fig.  151), 
and  6  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  these  is  added  as  much  of  the  uneoneentrated 
aulphnrio  acid  of  the  leaden  chambers  as  is  eqniva- 
lent  to  13  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  leaden  vessel 
is  placed  in  an  iron  pan,  or  has  an  outer  casing,  d 
e;  and  to  heat  the  materials,  steam  is  admitted 
by  d  into  the  space  between  the  bottom  and  outer 
casing.  In  the  figure,  which  is  a  section  of  the 
leaden  retort,  a  represents  the  tube  by  which 
the  chlorine  escapes,  b  a  large  opening  for  intro- 
ducing the  solid  material  covered  by  a  lid  or  water 
valve,  its  edges  dipping  into  a  channel  containing 
water,  e  a  twisted  leaden  funnel  for  introducing  the 
acid,  /  a  wooden  agitator,  and  c  a  discharge  tube, 
by  which  the  waste  materials  are  run  off  after  the 
process  is  finished.  A  retort  of  lead  cannot  be 
used  with  safety  with  binoside  of  manganese  and 
L_j___ii_._-.  jj^jij  ^^^  chlorine,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lead,  and 
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the  evolution  of  hjdrogen  gas  (which  produces  a  spontaneouslj-explosive  mixture 
with  chlorine),  or,  it  is  said,  of  euchlorine.  In  the  reaction  which  occurs  in  the 
leaden  retort,  it  may  be  supposed  either  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  first  liberated  from 
chloride  of  sodium  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  binoxide  of 
manganese,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment;  or  that  sulphates  of  manganese  and 
soda  are  simultaneously  formed,  and  chlorine  liberated  in  consequence,  as  stated  in 
the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  names  express  (aa  usual)  single  equivalents : — 

PROCESS  FOR  CHLORINE  FROM  CHLORIDE    OF    SODIUM  (COMMON  SAtT),  BINOXIDB 

OF  MANGANESE,  AND  SULrHUKIC  ACID. 

Before  decomposition.  After  dacoinposiaon. 

Chloride  of  sodium      |  ^""j?""^ Chlorine. 

I  eodmm .^^___^ 

Sulphuric  acid...?. Sulphuric  acid Ill:^^^^ Sulphate  of  soda. 

Binoside  of  manganese -1  t>    ^      ' 

"  I  rrotox.  manganese  _. 

Sulphuric  acid Sulphuric  acid ^^~~-~~- Sulph.  of  mangi..... 

Or  in  symbols : 

NaCI  and  SSOj  and  MnO,=NaO.S03  and  MnO.SO^  and  Ci. 

A  new  manufacturing  process  for  chlorine  baa  lately  been  applied  by  Mr.  0. 
Tennaut  Dunlop,  in  which  the  use  of  binosido  of  manganese  is  superseded  by  nitric 
acid.  Obc  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  is  found  to  communicate  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  evolve  two  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The 
decomposed  nitric  acid  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  NOa,  and  it  ia 
an  essential  part  of  the  process  to  absorb  that  vapour  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  to  introduce  the  nitrous  acid  in  this  form  into  the  leaden  chamber. 

Properties.  —  Chlorine  is  a  dense  gas  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  having  a  peculiar 
suffocatmg  odour,  absolutely  intolerable  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  and 
wicaflionmg  great  irritation  in  the  trachea,  with  coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest. 
Some  rehef  from  these  effects  ia  experienced  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
frTrx  "^^Y^}'^'--  "^^^  'i^'^s'ty  of  chlorine  gas  is,  by  experiment,  2470— by  theory, 
2440.  Under  a  pressure  of  about  4  atmospheres,  chlorine  condenses  into  a  limpid 
hqmd  of  a  bnght  yellow  colour,  of  sp.  gr.  about  1.33,  and  which  has  not  been 
frozen.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  twice  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  acquires  the  yel- 
lowish colour,  odour,  and  other  properties  of  chlorine.  To  form  chlorine-water,  a 
stout  bottle  filled  with  the  gas  at  the  water-trough,  may  be  closed  with  a  good  cork 
and  removed  to  a  basin  of  cold  water :  on  loosening  the  cork  with  the  mouth  of  the 
botUe  under  water,  a  little  water  will  enter  it,  from  the  contraction  of  the  gas  by 
cooling;  and  this  water  may  be  agitated  in  contact  with  the  gas  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  bottle  without  removing  it  from  the  water ;  oa  loosening  the  cork  again 
more  water  will  be  found  to  enter  the  bottle,  and  by  repeating  the  agitation  and 
admission  of  water,  the  whole  gas  (if  pure)  is  absorbed,  and  the  bottle-  is  in  the  end 
tilled  with  wafer,  which  of  course  contains  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  gas.  With 
^ternear  its  freezing  point,  chlorine  combines  and  forma  a  cryatalline  hydrate 
Which  Faraday  found  lo  contain  10  eqs.  of  water.  Hence  chlorine  gas  cannot  be 
collected  at  all  over  water  below  40".  Exposed  to  light,  chlorine  water  aoon  loses 
Its  propertiea,  water  being  decomposed  and  hydrochloric  acid  formed,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  gas.  ■  But  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  an  opaque  bottle 
properly  closed.  When  diluted  so  far  that  the  water  does  not  contain  above  1  or  It 
per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  the  odour  is  by  no  means  strong,  and  such  a  solu' 
tion  may  be  employed  in  bleaching  without  inconvenience  to  the  workmen  although 
a  wmbination  of  chlonno  with  hydrate  of  lime,  called  the  chloride  of  lime,  ia  gene- 
rally preferred  for  that  purpose.  '     * 
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Chlorine  does  not  in  any  eircumstancca  unite  directly  with  osygen,  althougii 
Beveral  compounds  of  these  eleioenta  can  be  formed;  nor  is  it  known  to  combine 
directly  with  nitrogen  or  carbon.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  mixed  and 
preserved  in  the  dark  without  uniting,  but  combination  is  determined  with  explosion 
by  spongy  platinum  or  the  electric  spark,  or  by  exposure  to  the  direct  raya  of  the 
son;  even  under  the  diffuse  light  of  day,  combination  of  tie  gases  takes  place 
rapidly,  but  witbout  explosion.  Chlorine,  indeed,  has  a.  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen, 
and  decomposes  most  bodies  containing  that  element,  hydrochloric  acid  being  always 
formed.  In  plunging  an  ignited  taper  into  chlorine  gas,  its  flame  is  extinguished, 
but  the  column  of  oily  yapour  rising  from  the  wlok  ia  rekindled  by  the  chlorine, 
and  the  hydrogenous  part  of  the  combustible  contimiea  to  bum  with  a  red  and 
smoky  flame,  which  expires  on  removing  the  taper  into  air.  Paper  dipped  in  oil  of 
turpentine  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  this  gas,  and  the  oil  burns,  with  the  deposition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  most  metals  is  equally 
groat:  antimony,  arsenic,  and  several  others,  showered  in  powder  into  this  gas,  take 
fire,  and  produce  a  brilliant  combustion.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  alcohol  and  many 
other  organic  substances,  when  it  generally  eliminates  more  or  less  hydrogen,  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  enters  also  by  substitution  into  the  original  compound,  in  the 
place  of  that  hydrogen.  It  bleaches  all  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters, 
and  is  believed  then  generally  to  act  in  tbat  manner.  Tho  colours  are  destroyed 
and  cannot  he  revived  by  any  treatment. 

A  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  dry  aramoniacal  gas,  produces 
a  jet  of  flame  from  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  of  tho  ammonia.  When  chlorine 
is  passed  through  the  undiluted  solution  of  ammonia,  the  same  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  reaction  is  a  convenient  source  of  nitrogen  gas  (page  244). 


The  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  152  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  consists 
of  a  large  globular  flask  A,  in  which  chlorine  is  evolved  from  the  usual  materials; 
two  waan-bottles,  B  and  0,  containing  solution  of  ammonia,  the  first  placed  in  a 
bason  of  coM  water  to  repress  its  temperature.  The  nitrogen  evolved  passes  through 
a  U-tube,  E,  containing  fragments  of  pumice  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  to  absorb  any  chlorine  that  may  escape  the  action  of  the  ammonia ;  and  the 
gas  is  finally  collected  in  bottles,  B",  filled  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  absorb  the  vapour  of  ammonia  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  accompanied. 

Chlorine  when  free  is  easily  recognized  hy  its  odour  and  bleaching  power,  and  by 
producing  both  when  free  and  in  the  soluble  chlorides,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  soluble 
ia  oold  or  boiling  nitrio  acid. 
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Uses. — Chemistry  has  presented  to  the  arts  few  sTibstancos  of  which  the  apphea- 
tions  are  more  raluable.  Chlorioe  is  the  discolouriog  agent  tf  the  modem  process 
of  hleachlng,  which,  as  it  is  generally  conducted  with  cotton  goods,  cDnsists  of  the 
following  operations.  The  cloth,  after  being  well  washed,  is  boiled  first  m  lime- 
water  and  then  in  caustic  soda,  which  remove  from  it  certain  reamous  matters  soluble 
in  alkali.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  so  dilute  as  jnst  to 
taste  distinctly,  which  has  little  or  no  perceptible  effect  in  whitening  it ,  but  the 
cloth  is  afterwards  thrown  into  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  be- 
tween 1.010  and  1.020,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  cloth,  and  it  immediately  assumes  a  bleached 
appearance.  The  cloth  is  boiled  a  second  time  with  caustic  soda,  and  digested  again 
in  dilute  chloride  of  lime  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  before.  The  acid  favours 
the  bleaching  action,  aud  is  required  besides  to  remove  the  caustic  alkali,  a  portion 
of  which  adheres  pertinaciously  to  the  cloth.  The  fibre  of  the  cloth  is  not  injured 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  although  digested  in  it  for  daj-s,  provided  the  cloth  is  not 
allowed  to  dry  with  the  acid  in  it,  or  left  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  But  it  ia 
very  necessary  to  wash  well  after  the  last  souring,  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  acid,  with 
which  view  the  cloth  may  be  passed  through  warm  water  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Chlorine  is  had  recourse  to  in  disinfecting  the  wards  of  hospitals.  Mr.  Faraday, 
in  fumigating  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  found  that  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  common 
salt  and  1  part  of  the  binoside  of  manganese,  when  acted  upoa  by  2  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  previously  mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and  left  till  cold,  pro- 
duced the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture,  at  60  ,  in  shallow  pans  of  red  earthenware, 
liberated  its  chlorine  gradually  but  perfectly  in  four  days.  The  salt  and  manganese 
were  well  mised,  and  used  in  charges  of  3^  pounds  of  the  mixture.  The  acid  and 
water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about  half 
the  acid :  after  cooling,  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of  water  and  acid 
are  9  measures  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  (Magazine  of  Science,  1840,  p.  264). 

Chlorides. — Chlorine  combines  with  all  the  metals,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
as  oxygen.  With  the  esception  of  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead,  and  subchloridea 
of  copper  and  mercury,  these  compounds  are  soluble  and  sapid,  and  they  possess  ia 
an  eminent  degree  the  saline  character.  Indeed,  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  class  of  salts,  and  chlorine  is  the  type  of  salt^-radicals  or 
kalogenous  (salt^producing)  bodies.  Chlorides  of  metals  belon^ng  to  different 
classes  often  combine  together  and  form  double  chlorides;  the  chlorides  of  the  pot- 
assium family,  in  particular,  with  some  chlorides  of  the  magnesian  family,  as  with 
chloride  of  copper,  with  chloride  of  mercury,  with  both  the  chlorides  of  tin,  and 
with  perchloridcs  generally.  A  chloride  and  oxide  of  the  same  metal  (excepting 
the  potassium  family)  often  combine  together,  forming  oxichloridcs,  which  are  in 
general  insoluble. 

Chlorine  is  also  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions,  and  combinations  are  formed 
which  bleach  and  exhibit  many  of  the  properties  of  the  free  element.  The  chlorine 
in  these  compounds,  and  also  in  dry  chloride  of  lime,  formed  by  exposing  hydrate 
of  lime  to  chlorine  gas,  is  now  generally  allowed  to  exist  as  hypoehlorous  acid.  They 
are  not  permanent  compounds,  and  the  chlorine  eventually  acts  upon  the  metallic 
oxide,  so  as  to  produce  a  chloride  and  a  chlorate  of  the  metal,  as  will  be  afterwards 
explained. 

The  following  chlorides  of  the  non-metaDic  elements  will  now  be  particularly 
described : — 


Hydrochloric  acid  II  CI 

Hypoehlorous  acid  01  O 

Peroxide  of  chlorine  CI  0, 

Chloric  acid  CI  0, 

Hyperchloric  acid CI  0, 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  N  Clj 

Chloroearhonio  acid  . 00. CI 


Chloride  of  boron B  Clj 

Chloride  of  silicon Si  CI, 

Chloride  of  sulphur Sj  CI 

Bichloride  of  sulphur  S  CI, 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  ....  P  CI, 
Pentacbloride  of  phosphorus...  P  Cli 
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c  acid,  Muriatic  acid;  E5.  36.6  or  456.25;  ClHj  rfensi(y 


1260.5; 


This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  frequeutly-employed  reagents  in  chemical  operations, 
and  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  spirit  of  salt,  marine  acid,  and 
muriatic  acid  (from  murias,  sea-salt).  It  was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure 
form  of  a  gas  in  1772. 

Preparation. — Hydroehlorie  acid  is  always  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol 
upon  common  salt.  When  the  process  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  glass 
retort,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  5  water,  may  be  taken.  The 
oil  of  vitriol  being  mixed  witli  two  parts  of  the  water  in  a  thin  flask,  and  cooled,  ia 
poured  upon  the  salt  contained  in  a  capacious  retort  A  (fig.  153).     A  flask  B,  con- 


taining the  remaining  6  parta  of  the  water,  is  then  adapted  to  the  retort  as  a  con- 
denser. Upon  applying  heat  to  the  retort,  hydrochloric  acid  ga?  comes  off,  and  is 
condensed  in  the  receiver,  affording  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  of  about  sp.  gr. 
1.170,  which  contains  34  per  cent,  of  dry  acid ;  while  bisulphat*  of  soda  remains 
in  the  retort.  Supposing  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  of  chloride  of  sodium 
to  be  employed,  which  the  preceding  proportions  represent,  then  the  rationale  of  the 
action  is  as  follows : — 

PROCESS  FOR  HYDROCHLORIC   ACfD. 
Before  deoompoBition.  After  decomposition. 

68.5  Olorido  of  sodium  J^^?;™;;;;;;;;;  ^g 

r  Hydrogen.. 
49      Oil  of  vitriol -|  Oxygen 

(_Sulphu.  Boid... 
49      Oa  of  vitriol 

ISeTs  156.5  156.5 

Or  in  symbols:  NaCl  and  H0.S03=HC1  and  NaO.SO,+  HO.SOs. 
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The  hydrochloric  acid  coming  off  easily  and  at  a  low  temperature,  when  2  eqs.  of 
Bulphuric  acid  are  used,  is  obtained  at  once  pure  and  free  from  sulphuric  acid._ 

This  process  is  more  economically  conducted  on  the  large  scale,  as  for  nitric  acid 
(fig.  11^  page  261),  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  about  5  feet  in  length  and  2^  in  dia- 
meter, laid  upon  its  side,  which  has  moveable  ends,  generally  composed  of  a  thin 
paving-stone  cut  into  a  circular  disc  and  divided  into  two  unequal  segments.  A 
charge  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  salt  is  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
after  the  bottom  is  heated,  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  leaden  cham- 
bers, is  added  in  a  gradual  manner  by  means  of  a  long  funnel,  and  in  proportion  not 
esceeding  1  equivalent  for  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder  exposed  to  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  much  acted  upon, 
while  the  roof  of  the  cyUnder  is  protected  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  by  a  coating 
of  fire-clay  or  thin  bricks.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  conductedbya  gl^ 
into  a  series  of  large  jars  of  salt-glaze  wave,  conn 
bottles,  and  containing  water,  in  which  the  acid  d 

Properties.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  is  obtwned  in  the  state  of  gas  by  boiling  an 
ounce  or  two  of  the  fuming  aqueous  solution  in  a  small  retort,  or  by  pouring  oil  of 
■vitriol  upon  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  a  retort,  and  is  collected  over  mercury.  It 
is  an  invisible  gas,  of  a  pungent  acid  odour,  and  produces  whit*  fumes,  when  allowed 
to  escape,  hv  condensing  the  moisture  in  the  air.  By  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres 
at  50°,  it  M  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1.27.  It  is  quite  irrespirable,  but 
much  less  irritating  than  chlorine;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  nor  when 
healed  in  contact  with  charcoal.  Hydrochloric  acid  extinguishes  combustion,  and 
is  not  made  to  unite  with  oxygen  by  heat;  but  when  electric  sparks  are  passed 
through  a  mixture  of  (iis  gas  and  oxygen,  decomposition  takes  place  to  a  small 
extent,  water  being  formed  and  chlorine  liberated.  _  It  is  composed  by  volume  of 
one  combining  measure,  or  two  volumes  of  each  of  ite  constituents,  united  without 
condensation ;  teo  that  its  combining  measure  is  4  volumes,  and  its  theoretical  den- 
sity 1269.5.     It  may  be  formed  directly  by  the  union  of  ita  elements. 

If  a  few  drops  of  water  or  a  fragment  of  ice  be  thrown  up  into  a  jar  of  hydroehlorio 
acid  over  mercury,  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed  in  a  few  seconds;  or  if  a  stout 
bottle  filled  with  this  gas  be  closed  by  the  finger  and  opened  under  water,  an  instan- 
taneous condensation  of  the  gas  takes  place,  water  rushing  into  the  bottle  as  into  a 
vacuum.  Dr,  Thomson  found  that  1  cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic  inches 
of  gas  at  69°,  and  becomes  1.34  cubic  inch.  He  constructed  the  following  table, 
from  experiment,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  determinate  strengths 
(First  Principles  of  Cemistry) ;  — 


HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 


Atoms  of  Water 

Real  Acid  in  100 

Speoifio 

Atoms  of  Water 

Real  Acid  iolOO 

Specific 

to  1  of  Acid. 

of  tbe  liquid. 

GrBVity. 

to  1  of  Acid. 

of  the  liquid. 

Gravity. 

g 

40.06 

1,203 

14 

22.700 

i.iotio 

7 

37.00 

1.179 

15 

21.512 

1.1008 

8 

33.95 

1.162 

16 

20.442 

1.0900 

9 

81.85 

1.149 

17 

19.474 

1.0902 

10 

29.13 

1.189 

18 

18.G90 

1.0860 

11 

27.21 

1.1285 

19 

17.790 

1.0820 

12 

25.62 

1.1197 

20 

17  051 

1.0780 

13 

24.03 

1.1127 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  useful  table,  for  which  w 
Mr.  E.  Davy:—  ' 
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Speoifie  Grarity. 

QuoDtity  of  Acid 
per  cent. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Quantity  of  Add 
per  cent. 

1.21 

42.43 

1,10 

20.20 

1.20 

40.80 

1.09 

18,18 

1.19 

16.16 

1.18 

36!  36 

LOT 

14,14 

1.17 

U.Si 

1.06 

12.12 

1.16 

32.32 

1.05 

10,10 

1,15 

30.30 

1,04 

1.14 

28.28 

1,03 

6^00 

1.13 

1.02 

4,04 

1.12 

24.24 

1.01 

2.02 

l.ll 

22,22 

It  thus  appears  that  the  strongest  Lydroohlorie  acid  tbat  can  be  easily  formed 
oontains  six  eqs.  of  water  :  this  liquid  allows  acid  to  escape  when  evaporated  in  air, 
and  cornea,  according  to  an  observation  of  my  own,  to  contain  12  eqs,  of  water  to  1 
of  acid.  Distilled  in  a  retort,  it  was  found,  by  Dr.  Dalton,  to  lose  more  acid  than 
water  till  it  attrdned  the  specific  gravity  1.094,  when  its  boiling  point  attained  a 
maximum  of  230°,  and  the  acid  then  distilled  over  unchanged.  Dr.  Clark  finds  by 
careful  esperimenta  that  the  acid,  which  is  unalterable  by  distillation,  contains  16.4 
equivalents  of  water. 

The  concentrated  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  filming  strongly  in  air,  highly  acid,  but 
less  corrosive  than  sulphuric  acid ;  not  poisonous  when  diluted.  It  is  decomposed 
by  substances  which  yield  oxygen  readily,  such  aa  metallic  peroxides  and  nitric  acid, 
which  cause  an  evolujjon  of  chlorine,  by  oxidating  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochlorio 
acid.  A'  mixture  of  1  measure  of  nitric  and  2  measures  of  muriatic  acid  forms 
agua  regia,  which  di^olvcs  the  less  osidable  metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum. 

The  hydrochlorio  acid  of  commerce  has  a  yellow  or  sti'aw  colour,  which  is  generally 
due  to  a  little  iron,  but  may  be  occasionally  produced  by  organic  matter,  as  it  is 
Hometinies  destroyed  by  light.  This  acid  is  rarely  firce  from  sulphuric  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  is  defected  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  hydrochlorio  aeid  diluted  with 
4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  Sulphurous  acid  is  also  occasionally  present 
in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  indicated  by  the  addifion  of  a  few  crysfals 
of  protoohloride  of  tin,  which  salt  decomposes  sulphurous  acid,  and  occasions,  after 
standing  some  time,  a  brown  precipitate  containing  sulphur  in  combination  with  tin 
(Girardin).  To  purify  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  diluted  till  its  ap.  gr.  is  about 
1.1,  for  which  the  strongest  acid  requires  an  equal  volume  of  water ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  portion  of  chloride  of  barium,  the  acid  should  then  be  re-distilled.  As 
the  acid  brings  over  enough  of  water  to  condense  it,  Liebig's  condensing  apparatus 
(fig.  30,  page  73)  can  be  used  in  this  distillation.  The  pure  acid  thus  obtwned  is 
strong  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  fuming  in  the  air. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  like  chlorine  and  the  soluble  chlorides,  ^ves  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  while  curdy  precipitate,  the  chloride  of  silver,  soluUe  in  ammonia,  but  not  dis- 
solved by  hot  or  cold  nitric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  hydrogen  acids  or  hydracids.  On  neu- 
tralizing this  acid  with  soda  or  any  other  basic  oxide,  no  hydrochlorate  of  soda  is 
formed;  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  forming  water, 
the  chlorine  and  sodium  combine,  and  produce  a  metallic  chloride.  Zinc,  and  the 
other  metals  which  dissolve  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
dissolve  with  equal  facility  in  this  acid,  with  the  same  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  a 
chloride  of  the  metal  is  then  formed. 
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COMPOtiNDS   OF  CHLORI»JE   AND  OXYGEN. 

Chlorine  and  oxygen  gases  in  a  free  state  esbibit  no  disposition  to  combine  with 
each  other  in  any  cironmstanccs,  but  this  is  not  ineonaiatent  with  their  forming  a. 
series  of  compounds,  as  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  exhibit  a  similar  indifference  to 
each  other,  also  do.     The  osidea  of  ehlonne  are  five  in  number,  namely :  — 

Hypochlorons  acid CIO 

Chlorous  acid ClOj 

Peroxide  of  chlorine,  or  Hypochloric  acid CIO, 

Chloric  acid CIO5 

Perchloric  acid 010, 

Hypoehloroua  and  chloric  acids  are  always  primarily  formed  by  a  reaction  occur- 
ring between  chlorine  and  two  different  cksaes  of  metallic  oxides;  and  the  chlorous 
and  perehlorio  aoida,  again,  are  deriTcd  from  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid. 

nypoCLHLOitous  acid. 

Ej.43.5;  CIO;  density  of  vapour  2977 ;     \ | ] 

The  discoTcry  of  this  compound  in  a  separate  state  was  made  by  M.  Bilard  in 
1834  (Annal.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  Ivii.  225 ;  or  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  1  269).  It 
was  obtained  by  acting  with  chlorine  upon  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  If  to  a  two- 
pound  bottle  of  ehlonne  gas  300  gi'ains  of  red  oxide  of  mercuiy  in  fine  powder  be 
added,  with  1 J  ounce  of  water,  the  chlorine  will  be  found  to  be  rapidly  absoibed  on 
agitation.  One  portion  of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide, 
and  becomes  hjpochlorous  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water;  while  another  por- 
tion forms  a  chloride  with  the  metal,  which  chloride  unites  with  a  portion  of  unde- 
eomposed  oxide,  and  forms  an  insoluble  oxichloride.  The  liquid  may  be  poured  off 
and  allowed  to  settle :  it  is  a  solution  of  hypoehloroua  acid,  with  generally  a  little 
chloride  of  mercury.     This  reaction  is  expressed  in  the  following  diagram  :  — 

FORMATION  OP   HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID. 
Before  deoom position.  After  decomposition. 

Chlorine Chlorine _-::,  Hypochlorons  acid 


Oxide  of  mercury  {g^ys^^-;;;;;;;;;;;;^^^^^^^^ 

Chlorine Chlorine ^"-^  Chloride  of  J^ercury  1    ^^^j^^^ 

Oxide  of  mercury     Oxide  of  mercury Oxide  of  mercury       ) 

Or  in  symbols : 

2C1  and  2HgO=C!0  and  HgCl.HgO. 

But  tho  oxiehloride  formed  seems  not  always  to  contain  the  same  proportion  of 
oxide.  The  proportion  of  hypoehloroua  acid  in  the  liquid  may  be  increased  by  intro- 
ducing the  same  solution  into  a  second  bottle  of  chlorine,  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  oxide  of  zinc  and  black  oxide  of  eopper,  diffused 
through  water,  and  exposed  to  chlorine,  give  rise  to  a  similar  formation  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

If  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder  be  added  to  chlorine-water  so  long  as  the 
oxide  is  dissolved,  a  solution  of  hypochlorons  acid  and  chloride  of  mercury  is  formed, 
without  any  insoluble  compound :  2C1  and  HgO=C10  and  HgCl  (Gay-Lusaac). 

On  the  other  hand,  hypochlorons  acid,  free  from  water,  and  in  the  liquid  state, 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  in  a  gradual  manner  over  red  oxide  of 
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mercury  in  a  glass  tube  a  b  (fig.  154);  care  being  takea  to  prevent  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  surrounding  tlie  tube  with  fragments  of  ice,  or  immersing  it  in  cold 


water,  ns  otherwise  netting  but  osjgen  wiU  be  disengaged.  Tho  chlorine  is  evolved 
from  tho  usual  materials  in  the  flask  A,  passed  through  wal«r  in  the  wash-bottle  B 
to  arrest  any  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  tube  C. 
Chloride  of  mercury  is  formed  as  in  the  other  processes,  and  a  yellow  gas,  which  ia 
liquefied  in  the  bent  tube  D,  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  misture  of  ice  and  salt.  The 
oxide  of  mercury  which  answers  best  for  this  esperiment  is  that  precipitated  from 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  mercury  by  potassa,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
about  572"  (300°  0.)  —  Regnault's  Traite. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  liquid  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  which  boils  at  about  68° 
(20°  C.)  Its  vapour  ia  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  similar  to  chlorine.  It  ia 
composed  of  2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  2  volumes, 
which  gives  a  theoretical  density  of  2992,  while  2977  has  been  obtained  by  experi- 
ment. It  is  resolved  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  into  its  constituent  gases; 
a  property  which  allows  it  to  be  analyzed,  by  determining  the  proportions  of  the 
mixed  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases.  Water  dissolves  about  200  volumes  of  this  gas, 
and  assumes  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  also  formed  when  chlorine  is  absorbed  by  weak  so/utions  of 
alkalies  and  by  hydrate  of  lime,  and,  as  the  acid  of  the  bleaching  chlorides,  possesses 
considerable  interest.  It  displaces  the  carbonic  acid  of  alkaline  carbonates,  but  has 
not  much  analogy  to  other  acids.  Its  taste  is  extremely  strong  and  acrid,  but  not 
sour,  and  its  odour  penetrating  and  difierent  from,  although  somewhat  similar  to, 
chlorine.  It  attacks  the  epidermis  like  nitric  acid,  and  I'f  exceedingly  corrosive. 
It  bleaches  instantly,  like  chlorine,  and  ia  a  powerful  osidizmg  agent  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  it  is  exceedingly  unstable,  small  bubbles  of  chlorine  gas  being 
epontaneously  evolved  and  chloric  acid  formed.  This  decomposition  is  promoted  by 
the  presence  of  angular  bodies,  such  as  pounded  glass,  and  also  by  heat  and  light. 

Of  the  elementary  bodies,  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  hypochlorous  acid.  Sul- 
phur, selenium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  act  upon  it  with  great  energy,  and  are  all 
of  them  raised  to  their  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
gas;  selenium  even  being  converted  into  selenic  acid,  although  it  ia  converted  into 
selenious  acid  only  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Iodine  ia  also  converted  into  iodic 
add-  Iron  filings  decompose  it  immediately,  and  chlorine  gas  comes  o8^.  Copper 
and  mercury  combine  with  both  elements  of  the  acid,  and  form  oxichlorides.  Many 
other  metals  are  not  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  another  acid  be  present,  such  as  zinc, 
tin,  antimony,  and  lead.  Silver  has  a  different  action  upon  hypochlorous  acid  from 
that  of  most  hodiea,  combining  with  its  chlorine,  and  causing  an  evolution  of  oxygen 
gas.  Hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acid  mutually  decompose  each  other,  water 
being  formed,  and  chlorine  liberated;  if  the  liquids  are  both  cooled  to  a  very  low 
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degree,  before  mixture,  tte  chlorine  is  not  disengaged,  but  eombiaos  with  water  to 
form  tiie  hydrate  of  chlorine,  and  causes  the  liquid  to  become  a  solid  maaa.  The 
presence  of  soluble  chlorides  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  hjpo- 
chlorous  acid. 

Hypockloriles.  —  The  direct  combination  of  bypochlorous  acid  with  powerful 
bases  is  accompanied  by  beat,  which  is  apt  to  convert  the  hypochlorite  into  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorate  and  chloride ;  but  by  adding  the  acid  in  a  gradual  manner  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  hypochlorites  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  may  be 
formed,  and  may  even  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  altali  be  present,  which  appears  to  ^ve  a  certain  degree  of  stabi- 
lity to  these  salts.  They  bleach  powerfully,  and  their  odour  and  colour  are  identi- 
cally the  same  as  the  corresponding  decolourizing  compounds  of  chlorine,  formed  by 
exposing  solutions  of  the  highly  basic  oxides  named  to  chlorine  gas,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  their  physical  properties.  When  chlorine,  then, 
is  absorbed  by  a  weak  solution  of  potaasa,  without  heat  being  applied,  tlie  hypo- 
chlorite of  potassa  is  formed,  with  chloride  of  potassium,  both  of  which  remain  in 
solution :  — 

2C1  and  2K0=K0.C10  and  ECl. 

The  hypochlorites  are  salts  of 
FiQ.  155.  a  very  changeable  constitution;  a. 

slight  increase  of  temperature, 
the  influence  of  solar  light,  even 
diffused  light,  converts  them  into 
chloride  and  chlorate. 

The  euckloTine  gas  of  Davy,  to 
which  he  assigned  the  composition 
of  bypochlorous  acid,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
gas  and  chJorochlorio  acid.  That 
mixture  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  aeid  of  sp,  gr.  1.1 
upon  chlorate  of  potassa,  aided  by 
a  gentle  heat.  It  has  a  very  yel- 
low colour  (enchlorine),  and  ex- 
plodes feebly  when  a  hot  wire  is 
introduced  into  it,  becoming  nearly 
colourlras  when  the  cbloroohloric 
,acid  is  decomposed.  A  tube  re- 
tort A  (fig.  155),  is  employed  for 
the  evolution  of  this  gas,  and  it 
is  collected  in  the  phial  B  by  dis- 
placement. 


Eq.  75.5  or  943.75;  HO.CIO,. 

IS  is  transmitted  through  a  strong  solution  of  caustio 
1  a  solution  is  formed  which  bleaches  at  first,  but 
scape  of  gas,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  sepa- 
Five  equivalents  of  potassa  (tbe  oxide  of  potas- 
m)  are  decomposed  by  6  of  chlorine,  6  of  which  unite  with  the  potassium,  and 
form  5  equivalents  of  chloride  of  potassium,  while  the  5  of  oxygen  form  chlorio  acid 
with  the  remaining  equivalent  of  chlorine,  aa  stated  in 
which  tie  numbers  express  equivalents : — 


When  a  stream  of  chlorine  g 
potassa,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  a 
loses  that  property  without  any  ei 
potassium  and  chlorate  of  potassa 
rates  in  shining  tabular  ci 
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ACTION   OF  CHLORINE   UPON  TOTASSA. 
Before  decomposition.  After  deoompoail 

5  Chlorine 5  CUorine ^_^_,  5  Chloride  of  P 

t^  T>„.„„„  f  5  Potassium -^-"^ 


Chlorine Chlorine ^~~~~-~  Chloric  acid  1  Chlorate  of 

Potassa Potassa Potassa j      potassa. 

Or  in  symbols :  6C1  and  6K0  =  KO.CiOj  and  5KCI,  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  the  soluble  and  highly  alkaline  metallic  oxides,  when  their 
solutions  are  eoneeotrated,  or  heat  applied. 

The  chlorate  of  baryta  may  be  formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  through  caustic 
baryta  in  the  sajne  manner ;  and  from  a  solution  of  the  pure  chlorate  of  baryta, 
chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  cautious  addition  of  snlpburio  acid,  so  long  aa 
it  occasions  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  Bolution  may  be  evaporated  by 
a  very  gentle  heat  till  it  becomes  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  has  no  odour,  but  a  very 
acid  taslfi,  is  decomposed  above  100°,  and  when  distilled  at  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture gives  water,  lieu  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases,  and  hyperchlorio 
acid;  which  last  acid  may  be  prepared  in  this  way  without  difficulty.  Chloric 
acid  is  not  isolable,  being  incapable  of  existing  escept  in  combination  with  water 
or  a  fixed  base.  This  acid  first  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  after  a  time  the  colo'or 
is  bleached,  and  if  the  acid  has  been  highly  concentrated,  the  paper  often  takes 
fire.  It  dissolves  aine  and  iron  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  Chloric  acid  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  escape  of  chlorine,  and  by  most  combustible 
bodies  and  acids  of  the  lower  degrees  of  oxidation,  such  as  sulphurous  and  phos- 
phorous acids,  which  oxidate  themselves  at  its  expense. 

This  acid,  when  free  or  in  combination,  may  be  reeogniEed  by  several  properties. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  its  salts  have  no 
bleaching  power;  sulphuric  acid  causes  the  disengagement  from  it  of  a  yellow  gas, 
having  a  peculiar  odour,  which  bleaches  strongly;  and  its  salts,  when  heated  to 
redness,  afford  oxygen,  and  deflagrate  with  combustibles. 

CMorates.  —  This  class  of  salts  is  remarkable  for  a  genera]  solubility,  like  the 
nitrates.  Those  of  them  which  are  fusible  detonate  with  extreme  violence  witt 
combustibles.  The  chlorate  of  potassa,  of  which  the  preparation  and  properties  will 
be  described  under  the  salts  of  potassa,  has  become  a  familiar  chemical  product, 
being  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  deflagrating  mixtures.  The  chlorates 
were  at  one  time  termed  hyperoxymuriatcs,  and  their  acid,  the  existence  of  which 
was  originally  observed  by  Mr.  Chcnevjx,  was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by 
Gay-Lussac. 

The  composition  of  chloric  acid  is  ascertMued  by  decomposing  a  known  quantity 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  by  heat,  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  which  is  due  to 
the  expulsion  of  6  eqs.  of  oxygen.  The  chloride  of  potassium  which  forms  the  fixed 
residue  is  dissolved,  and  the  oblorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chlorine 
is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  of  which  the  composition  is  known. 
The  relation  between  the  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  is  also  established  by 
the  analysis  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  {Note,  p.  10-t). 

HTEERCHLORIC  ACID. 

Eq.  91.5  or  1143.75;  HO.CIO^ 

This  acid,  which  is  also  named  perchloric  and  oxicbloric  acid,  is  obtained  from 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  different  ways.  At  that  particular  point  of  the  decomposition 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  by  heat,  when  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  about  to  become 
very  violent,  the  fused  ^t  ia  in  a  pasty  state,  and  contains,  as  was  first  observed  by 
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Serullas,  a  considerable  quantity  of  perchlorate,  the  osygen  extricated  from  one  por- 
tion of  chlorate  being  retained  by  another  portion  of  the  same  salt.  This  salt  ia 
rubbed  to  powder,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  wbich  the  perchlorate  is  first 
deposited,  on  cooling,  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility.  It  is  stated  by  M.  Millon, 
tba£  from  50  to  53  per  cent,  of  perchlorate  may  be  obtained  by  stopping  when  9^ 
litres  of  gas  (580  o.  i.)  are  collected  from  100  grammes  (1543  grains)  of  chlorate, 
instead  of  13  Utres.  (Annal.  de  Ch,  et  Ph.,  3o  ser.  vii,  335.)  The  same  salt  may 
also  be  prepared  by  throwing  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  fine  powder,  and  well  dried, 
into  oil  of  -vitriol  gently  heated  in  an  open  basin,  by  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  when 
the  liberated  chloric  acid  resolves  itself  into  peroxide  of  chlorine  and  hyperchlorio 
acid,  the  former  coming  off  as  a  yellow  gas ;  thus : — 


Before  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

-  2  Perox.  chlorine. 


-  Hyperchlorio  acid. 

Of  the  3  equivalenta  of  potaaaa,  previously  in  combination  with  the  chloric  acid, 
one  remains  with  hyperchloric  acid  as  hypcrehlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  other  two 
are  converted  into  bisulphate  of  potassa.  The  whole  reaction  between  the  acid  and 
salt  may,  therefore,  be  thus  expressed : — 

S/KO.ClOs)  and  4(H0.S0,)  =  2C10,  and  KO.CIO, 
and  (2H0.S0j  +  KO.SOa)  and  2H0. 

In  conducting  this  operation,  the  greatest  caution  ia  necessary,  owing  to  the  ex- 
plosive property  of  peroxide  of  chlorine ;  for  if  the  order  of  mixing  the  substances 
be  reversed,  and  the  acid  poured  upon  the  chlorate,  or  if  too  much  chlorate  be  added 
at  a  time  to  the  acid,  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  detonation  may  occur.  But  this 
reaction  is  chiefly  interesting  as  affording  peroxide  of  chlorine ;  for  hyperchlorate  of 
potassa  may  be  obtained  from  chlorate  by  tho  action  of  nitric  acid,  lately  observed 
by  Professor  Penny,  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The  chlorate  is  tranquilly 
decomposed  in  nitric  acid  gently  heated  upon  it,  tho  chlorine  and  oxygen  at  3  equi- 
valents of  peroxide  of  chlorine  being  evolved  in  a  state  of  mixture  and  not  of  com- 
bination ;  ^e  saline  residue  consists  of  3  equivalents  of  nitrate  and  1  of  perchlorate 
of  potassa,  which  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  them  in  the  smallest  adequate 
quantity  of  boiiing  water.  On  cooling,  the  perchlorate  Separates  ia  small  shining 
crystals,  which  may  be  dissolved  a  second  time  to  obtain  them  perfectly  pure. 

Perchloric  aoid  may  be  prepared  from  the  last  salt  by  boiling  it  with  an  excess 
of  fluosilicic  acid,  which  forms,  with  potawa,  a  salt  nearly  insoluble.  After  cooling, 
a  clear  liquid  ia  decanted  and  evaporated  by  the  water-bath.  To  eliminate  a  small 
excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  little  silica  in  fine  powder  is  added  to  the  Ij(]uid,  which 
at  a  certwn  degree  of  concentration  carries  off  the  former  as  fluosilicic  acid.  After 
being  still  further  concentrated,  the  acid  liquid  may  be  distilled  in  a  retort  by  a 
sand-lath  heat.  A  very  dilute  acid  comes  over  first,  hut  the  temperature  of  ebulli- 
tion rises  till  it  attains  392°,  after  which  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  because 
what  then  passes  over  is  a  concentrated  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.65.  This  acid  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air.  It  may  be  still  farther  concentrated  by 
distilling  it  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  greater 
part  of  It  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  osygen ;  but  a  portion  condenses  in  a 
mass  of  small  crystals,  and  also  in  long  four-sided  prismatic  needles  terminated  by 
dihedral  summits,  which  were  found  by  Serullas  to  be  two  diferent  hydrates  of  the 
acid,  the  last  contaimng  least  water  and  being  most  volatile.    The  crjstalB  and  the 
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ooncentrated  solation  of  the  acid  have  a  great  afficity  for  water  ■  the  acid  itself 
(CIO,)  appears  not  to  be  isolablo. 

Perohlorio  acid  is  mucb.  the  most  stable  of  the  os  d  f  h  no  it  does  not 
bleacb,  is  not  altered  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  ad  n  d  composed  by 
sulphurous  acid  or  by  hydrosulpburic  acid.     It  dissolv      zi  d       n  with  effer- 

vescence, and,  in  point  of  affinity,  ia  one  of  the  most  p  w  ds      Perchloric 

acid  is  recognized  by  producing,  with  potassa,  a  Bait  of  h  m  p.  ng  solubility 
as  bitarfcraffi  of  potassa.     It  is  an  interesting  acid  from  np     ti  n  and  as  being 

the  most  accessible  of  the  small  class  containing  period  d  p  ni  nic  acids,  t<i 
which  it  belongs.  The  alkaline  percblorates  emit  mu  h  j  n  wh  n  heated,  and 
leaTo  nietallio  chlorides;  they  do  not  deflagrate  so  pow  rf  wi  h  mbustibles  aa 
the  chlorates. 


Eq.  69.5  or  743.75;  CIO,;  density  2.646. 

This  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  is  not  liquefied  at  5° 
( — 16°  C.),  and  is  therefore  remarkable  for  its  fixity.  It  was  discovered  and  studied 
by  M,  Millon  (Annal.  de  Ch.  et  Ph.,  3  sfir.  vii.)  Chlorous  acid  is  formed  by  the 
deoxidafion  of  chloric  acid  in  various  circumstances.  It  is  readily  obtained  from  a 
mixtui«  of  three  parts  of  arsenions  acid  and  four  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  pulverized 
together,  and  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water;  twelve  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  four  of  water  being  added,  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  which 
is  filled  to  the  neck  with  the  mixture,  and  heated  cautiously  by  a  water-bath. 

Chlorous  acid  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  of  which  water  dissolves  five 
or  six  times  its  volume,  assuming  a  golden-yellow  tint  of  considerable  intensity.  It 
'  s  lifmus  and  indigo,  but  does  not  attack  gold,  platinum,  nor  antimony.  It  is 
^losed  by  heat,  in  general  at  134.6°  (57''  C),  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  oxygen:  3C10a=C107  and  20  and  2Cl.  Chlorous  acid  combines  with  bases, 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts ;  the  affinity  of  this  aud  some  other  anhydrous  acids  is 
gradually  exerted,  and  requires  time  for  its  action.  On  pouring  a  solution  of  chlo- 
rite of  potassa  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  a  yellowish- white  precipitate  of 
chlorite  of  lead  is  obtained,  PbO.CIOj,  which  is  easily  subjected  to  analysis  by 
transforming  it  into  sulphate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  if  the  chlorite  of  lead 
be  fused  in  a  crucible  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whole  chlorine  of  the  .chlorous 
acid  is  obtwned  in  the  form  of  chldHdo  of  potassium,  and  may  be  precipitated  from 
an  acid  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  estimated  as  chloride  of  silver. 

According  to  M,  Millon,  the  gas  which  forms  when  chlorate  of  potassa  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (euchlorine),  ought  to  be  considered  a  compound  of  chloric 
and  chlorous  acid,  2CIOS.CIO3.  It  is  named  chlorochloric  add.  Another  double 
acid,  which  Millon  has  named  chloroperckloric  acid,  is  formed  when  humid  chlorooa 
acid  is  exposed  to  light,  and  condenses  as  a  red  liquid,  2^10,.  ClOj. 

PEEOXIDB   OP  CHLORINE. 

Hypochlonc  acid;  eg.  67.5  or  843.75:  CIO,. 

This  substance  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  considerable  dan- 
ger. Gay-Lussao  recommends,  in  preparing  it,  to  mix  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the 
state  of  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water 
and  cooled,  and  to  distil  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  by  a  water-bath.  It  comes 
off  aa  a  gas,  of  a  yellow  colour  considerably  deeper  than  chlorine,  which  cannot  be 
collected  over  mercury,  as  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  that  metal,  nor  over  wafer, 
which  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity.  It  is  composed  of  2  voiumes  of  chlorine  with 
4  volumes  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  4  volumes,  which  ^ves  it  a  density  of  2337.5. 
This  gas  is  decomposed  gradually  by  light,  but  between  200°  and  212°  ita  elements 
separate  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  with  the  disengagement  of  light  and  a  violent 
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Water  dissolve's  about  20  times  its  volume  of 
)y  cold,  and  forms  a.  nd  liquid,  which  boila  at 
68°  (20°  C.)  It  bleaches  damp  litmus  piper,  wjthout  first  reddening  it,  and  is 
absorbed  by  altaline  solutions  with  the  formition  of  a,  mixture  of  a  chlorate  and 
chlorite.  This  compound,  then,  resembles  peroside  of  nitrogen,  NOj,  and  is  not 
a  peculiar  acid,  but  may  be  represented  ds  a.  eompottud  of  chlorous  and  chlorio 
acids:  2C10,=C10j+CI05 

J'eroiide  of  chlorine  has  a  violent  action  upon  combustibles,  kindling  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  sugar,  and  other  combustible  subata,ncn3  in  contact  with  which  it  is  evolved. 
Its  action  upon  phosphorus  may  be  shown  by  throwing  a  drachm  or  two  of  crystal- 
lized chlorate  of  potassa  into  a  deep  foot-g!ass  (fig.  156)  filled  with  cold  water,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  the  salt  falls  without  any  loss  by  solution.  Oil 
Fio.  156.  gf  vitriol  is  then  conducted  to  tho  salt,  in  a  small  stream,  from 

a  tube  funnel,  the  lower  end  of  which  baa  been  drawn  out  into 
a  jet  with  a  minut«  opening.  A  gas  of  a  lively  yellow  colour 
is  evolved  with  slight  concussions,  and  immediately  dissolved  by 
the  water,  to  whidi  it  imparls  the  same  colour.  If,  while  this 
is  occurring,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  into  the  glass,  it 
is  ignited  by  every  bubble  of  gss  evolved,  and  a  brilliant  com- 
bustion is  produced  under  the  wat^r,  forming  a  beautiful  expe- 
riment wholly  without  danger.  If  a  few  grains  of  chlorate  of 
otassa  in  fine  powder  and  loaf-sugar  be  mixed  upon  paper  by 
tie  fingers,  (rubbing  these  substances  together  in  a  mortar  may 
e  attended  with  a  dangerous  explosion),  and  a  single  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  glass  rod  upon  the  mix- 
ture, an  instantaneous  deflagration  takes  place,  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  the 
yellow  gas,  which  ignites  the  mixture  Captain  Manby  used  to  fire  in  this  manner 
the  sm^  piece  of  ordnance,  which  he  proposed,  as  a  iSe-preserver,  to  throw  a  ropa 
over  a  stranded  vessel  from  the  shore,  and  the  same  mixture  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed, with  sulphuric  acid,  in  \anius  f  ims  of  the  instantaneous  light-match,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  now  luieracded  by  other  mixtures  ignited  by  friction  with- 
out sulphuric  acid. 

CHLORINE  AND  BISOXIDE   OF  NITROGEN. 

Mr.  E.  Davy  appears  first  'to  have  obtained  a  gaseous  compound  of  chlorine  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  1830,  and  a  combination  of  the  same  constituents  was  dia- 
tilied  fi-om  agua  regia  and  liquefied  by  M.  Baudrimont  in  1843.  It  is  only  lately, 
however,  that  tho  nature  of  the  mutual  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  has 
been  fullv  esplalued  by  the  investigations  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  on  aqua  re^a.  (Ann. 
de  Gh.  et  Ph.,  3me  s^r.  xiiii.  203  j  or,  Chemical  Gazette,  1848,  p.  269). 

When  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  mixed,  a  reaction  soon  commences  if  the 
acids  are  concentrated;  the'  liquid  becomes  of  a  red  colour,  and  effervescence  takes 
place,  from  the  escape  of  chlorine  and  a  chloro-nitric  vapour.  On  passing  this 
gaseous  mixture  through  a  U  tube,  the  angle  of  which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  chloro-nitrie  compound  condenses  as  a  dark-coloured 
liquid,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  free  chlorine  which  accompanied  it. 

ChloTo-nitric  acid,  NOjCln. — This  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  chloro-nitrio 
vapour :  it  may  be  represented  aa  a  peroside  of  nitrogen  in  which  two  equivalenla 
of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  chlorine.  A  third  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine, due  to  the  third  equivalent  of  oxygen  yielded  by  the  nitric  acid,  is  disengaged 
as  gas,  and  is  the  agent  by  which  aqua  regis  dissolves  gold,  phitinam,  and  other 
metals  having  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  converting  them  into  chlorides ;  the  chloro- 
nitrio  acid  takes  no  part  in  the  action.  This  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes,  which  assume  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  and 
suffer  a  condensation  amounting  to  exactly  one-third  of  their  original  volume.  The 
theoretical  density  of  this  vapour  is  1740.2. 
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Chloro-nitrous  acid,  NOiCl.— rThis  second  compouDd,  which  corresponds  with 
nitrous  acid,  NO3,  always  appears  Mmultaneously  with  the  other  in  variable  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  vaporous  liquid  of  similar  properties,  of  which  the  vapour  density 
is  inferred  to  be  2259.4.  The  vapours  of  hoth  compounds,  when  conducted  into 
water,  are  instantly  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or 
nitrous  acid — a  decomposition  which  affords  the  means  of  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  chlorine  which  they  contain.  The  chloro-nitrio  compounds  are  also  decom- 
posed by  mercury,  the  chlorine  oomhining  with  the  metal  and  leaving  pure  hinoxide 
of  nitrogen.  The  solution  of  the  vapours  in  water  decoloriEes  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  owing  to  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  it  contiuna,  but  does  not 
bleach  indigo  because  it  contains  no  free  chlorine. 

CHLORIDE  OF   NITEOOEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  explosive  compounds,  and  groat  caution  is 
necessary  in  i(s  preparation  to  avoid  accidents.  Four  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  (which 
must  not  smell  of  animal  matter  or  of  nitrate  of  ammonia),  are  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  3  pounds  with  distilled  water;  a 
two-pound  bottle  of  chlorine  is  inverted  in  a  basin  containing  this  solution  at  80", 
being  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand,  with  its  mouth  over  a  small  leaden 
saucer.  The  chlorino  gas  is  absorbed,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which 
rises  into  the  bottle,  an  oily  substance  condenses,  which,  when  it  accumulates,  preci- 
pitates in  large  drops,  and  is  received  in  the  leaden  saucer.  During  the  whole 
operation,  the  bottle  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  face  is  protected  by  a  sheet 
of  wire  gauze,  and  the  hands  by  thick  woollen  gloves ;  agitation  of  the  bottle,  to 
make  the  suspended  drop  fall,  is  a  common  cause  of  esplosion.  The  leaden  saucer, 
when  it  contains  the  chlorine,  may  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  bottle,  without 
disturbing  the  latter,  and  then  no  harm  can  result  from  the  explosion,  if  it  does  not 
occur  in  contact  witb  glass. 

M.  Balard  finds  that  this  compound  may  also  be  produced  by  suspending  a  mass 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypoeblorous  acid. 

The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  volatile  oleaginous  liquid  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  sp.  gr.  1.653,  of  which  the  vapour  is  irritating  like  chlorine,  and  attacks  the 
eyes.  It  may  be  distilled  at  160°,  but  effervesces  strongly  at  200°,  and  explodes 
between  205°  and  212°,  producing  a  very  loud  detonation,  and  shattering  to  pieces 
glass  or  east-iron,  but  producing  merely  an  indentation  in  a  leaden  cup.  It  is  re- 
solved into  chlorine  and  nitrogen  gases,  the  instantaneous  production  of  which  with 
heat  and  light,  is  the  cause  of  the  violence  of  the  explosion.  The  chloride  of 
nitrogen  is  decomposed  by  most  organic  matters  containing  hydrogen;  and  may  bo 
safely  exploded  by  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  cano-rod,  which  has  been  previously 
dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

This  compound  is  represented  by  NCl„  but  the  properties  of  this  compound  render 
its  accurate  analysis  almost  impossible,  and  the  correctness  of  the  formula  usually 
OBsigned  to  it  is  very  doubtful.  M.  Millon  has  shown  that  it  may  contain  hydrogen, 
and  is  possibly  a  nitride  of  chlorine  with  ammonia,  CI3N-J-2H3N.  He  formed  from 
it  corresponding  compounds,  containing  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  double 
decomposition ;  a  bromide,  iodide,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  being  introduced  into  the 
chloride  of  nitrogen  for  that  purpose.  (Anaalea  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  kix.  75.)  [See 
Supplement,  p.  791. 

CHLOHIDES  OF   CARBON. 

Sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C,C]e. — The  compounds  of  these  elements  are  not 
formed  directly,  but  were  produced  by  Mr.  Faraday  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
a  certain  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  circumstances  of  their  formation 
were  explained  with  singular  felicity  by  M.  Eegnault.  Chlorine  and  defiant  gaa 
C.H,  combine  together  in  equal  volumes,  and  condense  as  Dutch  liquid  (page  28B). 
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Chemists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  rational  formula  of  this  liquid  is  not 
OjH,+2Cl,  but  that  its  elements  are  thus  arranged: — 

Duteh  liquid 0,H3.C1  +  HC1. 

It  is  considered  a,  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  HCI,  with  the  chloride  of  acetyl 
CiHa-Cl.  "When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  ia  transmitted  through  Dutcli  liquid,  a 
secood  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  carried  off,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  eq.  of  chlorine  left 
in  its  place;  thus  Dutch  liijuid,  CtHjCl-l-HCl  becomes — 
CHjClj+HCl. 
This  second  product,  wbicb  is  a  liquid,  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  chlorine,  gives  rise  to  a  third  liquid  product,  in  which  tjie  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
lafit  formula  disappears,  and  the  remaining  portion  assumes  2  additional  eqs.  of  chlo- 
rine, forming  — 

aHaCI,. 
This  third  liquid  is  changed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  into  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  carbon,  but  to  hasten  the  action  it  is  convenient  to  conduct  the  operation 
in  the  light  of  the  sun;  its  two  remaining  eqs.  of  hydrogen  being  carried  off  in  the 
form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  2  eqs.  of  chlorine  left  in  their  place,  which  gives  the 
formula 

Sesquichloride  of  carbon  C^Cls,  or  040l4+rij. 

This  view  of  the  denvatnn  and  constitution  of  the  sesquichlonde  of  carbon  is 
confirmed  by  the  density  of  j(s  vapour,  which  Kegnault  found  by  experiment  to  be 
8157.     It  should  from  its  formula  cDntain 

8  volumes  carbon  vapjur  3371 

12  volumes  chLrine  29J84 

02b55 
If  these  form  a  eorabining  mtasnre  of  4  volumes,  the  most  usual  of  all  combining 
measures,  the  weight  of  1  \olume,  or  density  of  the  vapour,  is  blbi,  which  almost 
ooincides  with  the  espenmentnl  result ' 

The  sesquichloride  cf  carbon  is  a  volatile  crystalline  solid,  baling  an  aromatic 
odour  resembling  that  of  cimphor,  fusible  at  u2D°  and  boilmg  at  360°  (Faraday), 
of  sp.  gr.  2,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  It  was  prepared  bj  Mr.  Faraday  by 
exposing  Dutch  liquid  to  sunlight  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlonne,  n  hich  was  several 
times  renewed  as  tho  chlorine  was  absorbed. 

Protochlondt  of  carlon,  CiCl,. — This  compound  was  prepared  by  Faraday  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  the  sesquichloride  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  glass,  and  heated  to  redness.  A  great  quantity  of  chlorine  becomes  free,  and  a 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  purified  from  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and 
chlorine  as  much  aa  possible,  boils  at  248°  (Kegnault),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.5526,  and 
in  its  chemical  relations  is  very  analogous  to  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  The 
density  of  the  vapour  of  the  protochloride  decides  the  nature  of  its  constitution.  It 
was  found  by  Kegnault  to  be  5820,  which  corresponds  to  the  composition  by 
volume : — 

8  volumes  carbon  vapour 3371 

8  volumes  chlorine 19523 

22894 
Density  =  — -  =  5724. 
4 

'  Regnault,  De  I'Aetion  du  Chlore  sur  la  liqueur  des  HoUandaia  et  aur  le  Chlorure  d'AldS- 
hydfene.  Ann.  de  Cli.  et  de  Ph.  t.  09,  p.  151.  Idem,  Sur  lea  Chlorures  de  Carbon,  ib.  t.  70. 
p.  104. 
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It  must,  therefore,  contain  4  eqs.  of  carbon  and  4  of  chlorine,  and  ils  formula  be 
C4C1,,  or  it  represents  defiant  gas  C^H,  with  its  whole  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorino. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a  body  retains,  after  so  many  mut.ations,  such  distinct 
traces  of  its  origin.  From  its  analysis  it  might  be  a  compound  of  single  equivalents, 
C  CI,  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  so  it  was  considered  when  named  protoobloride  of 
carbon. 

Subchloride  of  carbon,  C^Cl,. — Another  compound  of  this  class  esists,  of  which 
a  specimen  produced  accidentally  was  examined  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Faraday. 
Begnault  has  formed  it  by  making  the  preceding  liquid  compound  pass  several  times 
through  a  tube  at  a  bright  red  heat.  It  condenses  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  tube 
in  very  fine  silky  crystals,  which  may  be  taken  up  by  ether,  and  obtained  perfectly 
pure  by  a  second  sublimation. 

PercMoride  of  carbon,  CjCla,  was  obtained  by  Eegnault  from  the  prolonged 
action  of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether,  wood-spirit,  or  chloroform,  and  by  M.  Kolbe 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  impregnated  with  'the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
through  ft  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  density  1.6, 
boiling  at  172°  (78°  C.)  By  passing  the  vapour  of  thii  chloride  thiough  a  tube 
heat-ed  to  dull  redness,  Begoault  obtained  another  chloride  ol  carbon,  isomeric  with 
Faraday's  sesquichloride,  Tsat  of  which  the  vapour  density  was  4  O''^.  Kolbe 
formed  a  crystallizable  compound  of  perohlonde  of  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid, 
which  has  the  formula  2(S0j)-l-CjCl,. 

Another  chloride  of  carbon,  of  the  formula  CjoCls,  was  ibtained  hv  H.  Laurent, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthaline,  G^a^,,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  solid, 
soluble  in  boiling  petroleum. 

Ckloroxicarbmic  gas,  CO.CI. — This  gas  i->  formed  by  exposing  equ^l  measures 
of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  to  sunshine,  when  rapid  but  silent  oombmition  ensues, 
and  they  contract  to  one  half  their  volume  (page  275).  [See  Supplement,  p.  791.] 

Chloride  of  boron,  B  Clj. — A  gaseous  compound  of  these  elements  was  obtained 
by  Berzelius,  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  boron  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  by 
Dumaa  by  transmitting  the  same  gas  over  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  carbon 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube  placed  across  a  furnace  (fig.  157).  Ita  density  was  found 
to  be  4079  by  Dumas,  and  it  is  considered  a  terchloride. 


Chloride  of  silicon ;  127.85  or  1598.12;  SiCIj.— When  silicon  is  heated  in  » 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  it  takes  fire,  and  this  compound  is  formed.  _  It  is  also  obtained 
in  quantity  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  Duraaa  for  the  chloride  of  boron,  which 
it  greatly  resembles.  Silicic  acid  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  carbon,  but 
if  chlorine  gas  be  present,  then  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  latter  element  upon 
tie  alicon  lavonrs  tie  aotjon  of  the  carbon  on  the  oxygenj  and  carbonic  oxide  witk 
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chloride  of  silicon  results,  Pretapifated  silica  (page  290),  which  is  in  a  highly 
diTided_  stale,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  iamp-biack,  and  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  a  little  oil ;  this  is  divided  ioto  balls,  which  are  roiled  in  charcoal 
and  then  exposed  to  a  strong  red  teat  in  a  covered  crucible.     These  ignit 

form  the  mixture  of  silica  and  cliarcoal  which  is  introduced  into  the  porceli..^ 

(fig.  157),  and  heated  strongly  by  a  charcoal  furnace,  while  chlorine  gaa,  washed  by 
water  and  dried  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  carried  through  the  porcelain  tube. 
The  chloride  of  silicon  is  condensed  in  a  TJ  tube  placed  in  an  inverted  bell-jar,  with 
an  opening  at  the  lower  part;  a  short  straight  tube  is  cemented  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  TJ  tube,  and,  passing  through  the  tubulure  of  the  jar,  terminates  in  a  small, 
thoroughly  dry  bottle,  where  the  liquefied  chloride  of  silicon  is  coUected.  (Eegnault^s 
Traits). 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless,  highly  mohUe  liquid,  of 
which  boils  at  138°  (59°  C),  and  fumes  in  the  air.  It  is  instantly  - 
contact  with  water,  and  resolved  into  tydrochloric  acid  and  silica :  — 

SiCla  and  3HO=Si03  and  3HC1. 
_  This  property  affords  the  means  of  analyzing  the  chloride  of  silicon,  as  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  may  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  its 
amount  determined.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  silicic  acid  may  a!so  be  deduced 
from  the  same  experiment,  as  the  oxygen  must  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the 
chlorine  in  the  chloride. 
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CHLOEINE  AND   SULPHUK. 

Chlorine  and  sulphur  appear  to  combine  in  several  different  proportions,  some  of 
these  compounds  being  formed  only  in  combination  with  certain  other  chlorides. 
But  two  compounds  of  these  elements  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state  * 

Suhckloride  of  sulphur;  67.5  or  843.75;  SaCl.  — This  compound  was  first 
obtamed  by  Dr,  T.  Thomson  in  1804.  To  prepare  it,  a  few  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  introduced  into  the  tubulated  retort  I>  (fig.  158),  and  fused  by  a  lamp 

FiQ.  158. 


below.     Chlorine  gas  is  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoside  „ ^„„™, 

in  the  fla^k  A,  transmitted  through  the  wash-bottle  B  eontammg  water,  and  after- 
wards dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  before  the  gas  reaches  the  sulphur  in  D.  The 
chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  yellowish  red  dense  liquid  distils  over,  and  is 
.^^A^^.^^  ;„  ,1,.  «„.?..  .;.iti,  two  openings  E,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water 
1  excess  of  sulphur  in  solution,  but  is  obtained  pure  by 

•  IS»  S«ppUme»l,  p.  793.1 
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rediatillmg  tbe  liquid  at  a  moderate  temperatnre  (Rose,  Annal.  de  Ch.  ct  de  Ph.  1. 
92).  The  subcbloride  of  sulphur  boils  at  about  280°,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
Bomewhat  resembling  that  of  soa-weed,  but  much  stronger.  Its  density  in  the  liquid 
state  is  1.687;  the  density  of  its  vapour  has  been  found  4668  by,  experiment.  This 
compound  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  from  a  solution  saturated  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  decompwed  by 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  acids  of  sulphur  formed. 

In  one  of  the  processes  for  vukamxing  caoutchouc,  the  subohloride  of  sulphur  is 
employed.  This  compound  is  dissolved  in  60  limes  its  bulk  of  well  rectified  coal 
naphtha,  and  the  articles  of  caoutchouc  immersed  in  the  fluid  for  one  minute,  then 
taten  out  and  dried  without  heat.  The  caoutchouc  thus  acquires  a  small  portion  of 
sulphur,  with  which  it  appears  to  combine,  and  is  improved  greatly  in  elasticity  and 
strength. 

Prolochloride  of  sulphur,  51.5  or  643.75;  SCI.  — If  chlorine  be  passed  through 
the  former  compound,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  liquid  compound 
of  a  deep  red  colour  formed,  which  contains  twice  as  much  chlorine.  The  new 
compound  dissolves  an  excess  of  chlorine,  which  must  be  expelled  by  ebullition. 
When  pure,  this  chloride  boils  at  147°.2  (64°  C.)  Its  density  in  the  liquid  form 
is  1.620,  and  in  the  state  of  vapour  3549.  It  is  decomposed  like  the  preceding 
■compound  when  agitated  with  water,  all  its  chlorine  becoming  bydrochLne  acid,  the 
quantity  of  which  may  be  determined  by  the  usual  means.  Polythionic  acids  are 
also  formed,  with  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  This  compound,  of  which  the  formula  is 
SCI,  may  correspond  with  hypochlorous  acid  CIO,  or  with  hj potulphur jus  acid; 
but  the  subcbloride  of  sulphur,  S^Cl,  has  no  analogue  among  the  knowD  eompjuads 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  or  of  osygen  and  sulphur. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  the  gas  ih  absorKd,  the  sul- 
phide fuses,  and  a  compound  is  formed  in  yellow  crystals,  which  consists  of  SnCla-J- 
SClj.  The  sulphur  of  the  salphide  of  titanium  and  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony 
and  arsenic  is  converted  by  chlorine  in  the  same  manner  into  bichloride,  and  the 
Jnelal  itself  obtains  the  same  proportions  of  chlorine  3&  it  had  of  sulphur  previously, 
the  new  products  also  remaining  in  combination  with  each  other  fHose,  Annal  de 
Gh.  et  de  Ph.  kx.  270).  ^ 

CHLORFDES   OF  PnOSPHORUS.* 

Terckhride  of  phosphorus,  PCI3.  —  This  chloride,  which  corresponds  with  phos- 
phorous acid,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  melted  phosphorus,  as  for 
chloride  of  sulphur  (fig,  158);  a  clear  and  volatile  liquid  distils  over,  of  sp,  gr.  1.45. 
It  is  capable  of  dissolving  phosphorus;  when  mixed  with  water,  it  is  resolved  info 
hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids. 

Pentackloride  0/ phosphorus,  PCl^.  —Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  a 
vessel  of  dry  chlorine,  and  produces  a  snow-white  woolly  sublimate,  which  is  very 
volatile,  rising  in  vapour  below  212°.  It  is  converted  by  water  into  hydrochloric 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

The  variation  of  the  vapour-density  of  this  substance  observed  by  M.  Caboura, 
has  already  been  referred  to  (page  138).  This  compound  is  considered  by  Caboura 
as  a  direct  combination  of  the  terehloride  with  2  eq.  chlorine,  PCls-f-CIa- 

Chloronde  of  phosphorus,  PCiaOa- —  The  vapour  of  water  produces  with  the 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  a  compound  so  named,  discovered  by  M.  Wurtz.  It  is 
a  colourless  and  very  limpid  liquid,  of  density  1.7,  which  fumes  iu  air.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water.  • 

Chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus,  PCl^Sj.  —  It  was  discovered  by  Serullas,  and  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  liquid,  boils  at  262°  (128°  C);  is  not  decomposed  by  water.  The  alkaline 
osides  transform  it  into  a  sulphoxiphosphale,  a  metallic  chloride  being  produced  at 
the  Bame  time  :  PCl^j  and  6NaO=3NaO.POA  and  SNaOl. 

»  [-See  &rppfeman(,  p.  79i.] 
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These  salts,  which  correspond  with  the  tribusic  phosphates,  may  he  crystallized. 
The  sulphoxiphosphale  of  soda  crystallizes  with  24  eq.  water,  3NaO.POjSi+24HO, 
and  has,  therefore,  a  composition  exactly  similar  to  the  phosphate  of  soda,  3NaO. 
POs+24H0,  but  tie  form  is  different.  Here,  then,  sulphur  is  not  isomorphous 
with  oxygen  (Warta,  Annal.  de  Ch,  3me  ser.  sx.  472). 


SECTION  XI. 


Ej.  T8.26  or  978.30;  Br;  density  of  vapoitr  6Sm ;  \    \    | 

This  element  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  Montpellier  in  1826.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  Bpu/iof,  mal-odour,  and  was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  strong  and 
di«igreeahle  odour.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  chlorine  fimiily,  itis  found 
principally  in  solution,  being  present  in  an  exceedingly  minute  but  appreciable  pro- 
portion in  sea-water,  under  the  form  of  bromide  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  also  in 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ia  nearly  all  the  saline  springs  of  Europe,  of  which 
that  of  Theodorshall  near  Kreuznach  in  Germany  is  tie  principal  source  of  bromine, 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  Bromine  is  interesting  from  its  chemical  relations,  par- 
ticularly from  the  extraordinary  parallelism  in  properties  with  chlorine  which  it 
exhibits. 

Preparation.  —  Bromine  in  combination  is  discovered  by  means  of  chlorine-water, 
a  few  drops  of  which  eaus«  the  colourless  solution  of  a  iiromide  to  become  orange- 
yellow,  like  nitrous  acid,  by  disengaging  bromine,  while  an  excess  of  chlorine  weakens 
the  indication,  by  forming  a,  chloride  of  bromine  which  is  nearly  colourless.  Before 
the  application  of  this  test,  the  saline  water  in  which  bromine  is  contained  must 
always  be  greatly  concentrated,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  its  salts  should  be 
separated  by  crystallization.  The  bromides  are  highly  soluble,  and  remain  in  the 
crystallizable  liquor  which  is  called  the  mother-ley,  or  bittern  in  the  case  of  sea- 
water.  The  bromide  of  magnesium  may  lose  hydrobromic  acid  during  the  farther 
concentration  of  the  mother-ley,  by  evaporation,  on  which  accotmt  Desfosses  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  hydrate  of  lime  to  the  liquid,  which  throws  down  magnesia, 
and  produces  a  bromide  of  calcium  which  may  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  bromine. 
Instead  of  using  free  chlorine  to  extricate  the  bromine,  biiiosido  of  manganese  and 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Upon  distilling,  bromine  is 
liberated  and  comes  off  completely  before  the  liquid  boils.  The  watery  vapourwhich 
condenses  in  the  receiver  along  with  the  bromine  contains  a  portion  of  chloride  of 
bromine,  from  which  the  bromine  may  be  separated  by  adding  baryta  to  the  liquid, 
and  forming  a  chloride  of  barium  and  bromate  of  baryta;  evaporating  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  heating  to  redness,  and  treating  with  alcohol. 

Properties.  —  Bromine  condenses  in  the  preceding  process  as  a  dense  liquid  under 
the  water,  the  sp.  gr.  of  bromine  being  2.966.  In  mass,  it  is  opaque  and  of  a  dark 
brown  red,  but  in  a  thin  stratum,  transparent  and  of  a  hyacinth  red.  Its  odour  is 
powerful  and  very  like  that  of  chlorine.  When  cooled  10  or  15  degrees  below  zero, 
it  freezes,  and  remains  solid  at  10° ;  it  then  has  a  leaden  gray  colour,  and  a  lustre 
almost  metallic.  Bromine  at  the  usual  temperature  is  decidedly  volatile,  and  to 
retard  its  evaporation  it  is  generally  covered  by  water  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is 
kept.  It  boils  at  116°.5,  and  affords  a  vapour  very  similar  lo  the  ruddy  fumes  of 
peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Bromine  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water,  and  gives 
an  orange-coloured  solution;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  considerably  more  so 
in  ether. 

Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine,  and  acts  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  volatile 
oils  and  many  organic  substances  containing  hydrogen,  which  element  it  eliminates 
in  the  form  of  hydrobromic  acid.     Many  metals  combine  with  bromine  with  ignition, 
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as  they  do  irltli  chlorine;  it  acts  as  a  caustic  on  tlie  akin,  and  staina  it  yellow,  like 
nitric  acid.  7t  forma  a  compound  with  starch,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  like 
chlorine  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  with  water  at  32°,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red 
tint. 

Hydrobromic  add;  79.26  or  9!)0.8 ;  IIBr.  —  This  is  a  gas,  in  which  2  volumes 
of  each  constituent  are  united  witliout  condensation,  as  in  hydrochloric  aeid,  and 
which  has  the  great  attraction  for  water  of  that  acid.  Hydrogen  and  bromine  do 
not  unite  at  the  usual  temperature,  and  a  mixture  of  them  is  not  exploded  by  flame, 
but  they  unite  in  contact  with  the"  flame  and  form  hydrobromic  acid.  The  same 
acid  is  more  readily  prepared  by  the  aqtion  of  bromine  upon  ccrfain  compounds  of 
hjdrogeu,  such  aa  hydrosulphuric  acid,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hydriodic  acid. 
The  gas  may  al«o  be  obtained  by  the  mutual  action  of  bromine,  phosphorus,  and 
wafer,  and  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

For  the  Jast  prOLtba,  a  tube-apparatus,  represented  fig.  159,  is  recommended  by 
M  Rcgnault  It  contains  a  little  bromine  in  the 
bend  b,  and  small  portions  of  phosphorus  at  d, 
this  bend  bemg  filled  up  with  fragments  of  glass, 
and  a  very  mmuto  quantity  of  water  added.  The 
open  end  a  ot  the  tube  being  closed  with  a,  cork, 
heat  is  applied  to  S,  so  as  to  vapourize  tho  bro- 
mine in  a  gradual  manner.  A  bromide  of  phos- 
phorus is  produced,  which  is  immediately  decom- 
posed by  the  water,  while  hydrobromio  acid  is  ^ 
disengaged  and  escapes  by  the  tube  e. 

Hydrobromic  acid,  like  all  the  other  bromides,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which 
is  more  powerful  in  its  affinities  than  bromine,  but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  iodine. 
Its  action  with  metals  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydro- 
bromio acid  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  oxygen,  and  water  is  not  decom- 
posed by  bromine,  so  that  the  affinity  of  bromine  and  oxygen  for  hydrogen  may  be 
inferred  to  bo  nearly  equal.  This  acid,  or  a  soluble  bromide,  produces  white  preci- 
piiates  with  the  nitrates  of  silver,  lead,  and  suboxide  of  mercury,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  chlorides  of  these  metala.  The  other  metallic  bromides  correspond  in 
solubility  with  the  chlorides.  The  bromide  of  silver,  like  the  chloride,  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

Bromic  acid,  BrOj.  —  Bromine  is  dissolved  by  the  strong  alkaline  bases,  and 
occasions  a  decomposition  exactly  .similar  to  that  produced  by  chlorine,  in  which  a 
bromide  of  the  metal  and  bromat*  of  the  metallic  oxide  arc  formed.  The  bromio 
acid  may  be  separated  from  bromate  of  barj-ta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  solution 
may  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  point,  like  chloric  acid,  beyond  which  it  undergoes 
decomposition.  It  has  not  been  isolated.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between 
chloric  and  bromic  acid  are,  that  the  latter  alone  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous  and 
phosphorous  acids,  and  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  while  all  the  chlorates  are 
soluble,  the  bromatos  of  silver  and  suboxides  of  mercury  are  insoluble,  the  former 
being  a  white  and  the  latter  a  yellowish  white  precipitate.  Bromic  acid  is  the  only 
known  oxide  of  bromine. 

Chloride  of  bromine,  BrClj.  —  Chlorine  gas  ia  absorbed  by  bromine,  and  a  vola- 
tile fluid  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  produced.  This  chloride  appears  to  dissolve  in 
water,  without  decomposition,  but  in  an  alkalme  solution  it  is  converted  into  chloride 
and  bromate. 

Bromide  of  sulphur.  —  Bromine  combines  when  mixed  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
forming  a  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance  and  reddish  tint,  much  resembling  subchloride 
of  sulphur  in  appearance  and  properties.  This  bromide  dissolves  both  sulphur  and 
bromine,  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  analysis. 

Bromides  of  phosphorus,  PBrj  and  PBr^.  — If  bromine  and  phosphorus  are 
brought  info  contact,  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  violent  action  with 
ignition  takes  place,  of  which  the  products  are  a  volatile  crystalline  solid  and  a  yel 
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jowisli  liquid.  The  former,  when  decomposed  by  water,  affords  hjdrobroniic  and 
phosphoric  acids,  which  proves  it  to  be  l^Brj;  and  the  latter  affords  hjdroohlorie 
|nd  phosphorous  acids,  which  proves  it  to  be  PBr,.  The  liquid  bromide  does  cot 
ireeae  at  5",  and,  like  the  liquid  chloride  of  phosphorus,  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphorus. 

Bromide  of  silicon —  Is  prepared  by  a  similar  process  as  the  chloride  of  silicon. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  302°,  and  freezing  at  10".  By  water  it  is  resolved  into 
hydiobromic  acid  and  silica. 

£See  Supplement,  p.  795.] 
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1811,  by  M.  Courtois  of  Paris,  in  kelp,  a  substance  from 
which  he  prepared  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  chemical  properties  were  examined  by 
Clement,  and  afterwards,  more  completely,  by  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac,  particularly 
by  the  latter  (Davy,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814  and  1815;  Gay-Lussae,  Annal.  de  Ch. 
Ixxsviii.,  xc,  et  xci.)  A  trace  of  iodine  has  been  observed  in  sea-water  (Schweitzer), 
but  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  fuci,  ulvi,  and  other  marine  plants,  and  also  in  spongo, 
the  ashes  of  which  contain  iodide  of  sodium.  It  is  known  also  to  exist  in  one  mine- 
ral, a  silver  ore  of  Albaradoa  in  Mexico.     [See  Supplement,  p.  796.] 

Preparation. — The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is  prepared  at  Glasgow 
from  the  kelp  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  western  islands  of  Scotland.  The  sea- 
Weed  thrown  upon  the  beach  is  collected,  dried,  and  afterwards  burned  in  a  shallow 
n  which  the  ashes  accumulate  and  melt  by  the  heat,  being  of  a  fusible  material, 
fused  mass  broken  'mia  lumps  forma  kelp,  which  was  prepared  and  chiefly  valued 
ai  one  time  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  it  contains,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  2  to 
5  per  cent.  It  is  not  all  equally  rich  in  iodine.  According  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Whitelaw,  the  long  elastic  stems  of  the  fuens  palmatus  afford  most  of  the  iodine 
contained  ia  kelp,  and  the  kelp  prepared  from  this  plant  may  be  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  charred  portions  of  the  stems.  This  being  a  deep  sea  plant,  iodine  is 
found  in  largest  quantity  in  the  sea-wreck  of  exposed  coasts.  A  high  temperature 
in  the  preparation  of  the  kelp,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
diminishes  that  of  the  iodine,  owing  fo  the  volatility  of  the  iodide  of  sodium  at  a  full 
red  heat.  The  kelp  which  contains  most  iodine  generally  contains  also  most  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  it  is  for  these  two  products  that  the  substance  is  now  valued,  more 
than  for  its  alkali. 

The  kelp  broken  into  small  piecra  is  lixiviated  in  water,  to  which  it  yields  about 
naif  its  weight  of  salts.  The  solution  is  evaporated  down  in  an  open  pan,  and  when 
concentrated  to  a  certain  point,  begins  to  deposit  its  soda  salts,  —  namely,  common 
salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  — which  are  removed  from  the  boiling  liquor 
by  means  of  a  shovel  pierced  with  holes  like  a  colander.  The  liquid  is  afterwards 
ran  into  a  shallow  pan  to  cool,  in  which  it  deposits  a  crop  of  erjrslals  of  chloride  of 
potasHum :  the  same  operations  are  repeated  upon  the  mother-ley  of  these  crystals 
until  it  is  exhausted.  A  dense  dark-coloured  liquid  remains,  which  contains  the 
iodide,  in  the  form,  it  is  believed,  of  iodide  of  sodium,  but  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  salts;  and  this  is  called  the  iodine  ley. 

To  this  ley,  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  the 
liquid  very  sour,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  with  a  considerable  deposition  of  sulphur.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  day  or  two,  the  ley  so  prepared  is  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese,  to 
separate  the  iodine.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  leaden  retort  a  (see  fig.  160) 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  supported  in  a  sand-bath,  which  is  heated  by  a  small  fire  below. 
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The  retort  haa  a  large  opening,  to 
which  a  capita],  b  c,  reserabling 
the  head  of  an  alembic,  is  adapted, 
and  luted  with  pipe-clay.  In  the 
capital  itself  there  are  two  openings, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller,  at  6  and  c, 
closed  bj  leaden  stoppers,  A  scries 
of  bottles  d,  having  each  two  open- 
ings, connected  together  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  and  with  their 
joinings  luted,  are  used  as  con- 
densers. The  prepared  Icj  being 
heated  to  about  140°  in  the  retort, 
the  manganese  is  then  introduced, 
and  b  c  luted  io  a.  Iodine  imme- 
diately begins  to  come  off,  and 
proceeds  on  to  the  condensers,  in 
which  it  is  collected;  the  progress 
of  its  evolution  is  watched  by  oc- 
caaonally  remoying  the  stopper  ' 
at  c  ;  and  additions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  manganese  are  made  by  J,  jf  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  success  of  the  experiment  depends  much  upon  its  being  slowly  conducted, 
and  upon  the  proper  management  of  the  temperature,  which  is  more  easily  regulated 
when  the  quantities  of  materials  are  considerable,  than  when  the  experiment  is 
attempted  with  small  quantities  in  glass  flasks.  In  the  hitter  circumstances,  chlorine 
is  often  evolved  with  the  iodine,  which  escapes  in  acrid  fumes,  as  the  chloride  of 
iodine,  and  is  lost;  but  this  accident  can  he  avoided  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
A  little  cyanide  of  iodine  often  accompanies  the  iodine,  which  being  more  volatile, 
condenses  in  the  form  of  white,  flexible,  prismatic  crystals,  in  the  bottle  most  distant 
from  the  leaden  retort. 

In  this  operation  the  binoside  of  manganese  will  he  jn  contact  at  once  with 
hjdriodic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  the  iodine  of  the  hydriodic  acid 
may  be  liberated,  from  the  union  with  its  hydrogen  of  the  osygen  of  the  manga- 
nese, and  the  formation  of  water;  or  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  first  decomposed  by 
the  manganese,  and  chlorine  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid  and  liberate  iodine.  If 
a  considerable  excess  of  snlphuric  acid  be  employed,  iodine  is  obtained  without  the 
use  of  binoside  of  manganese,  the  oxygen  required  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic 
acid  being  supplied  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  part  of  which  is  converted  into  sul- 
phurous acid.  Tho  presence  of  iodine  in  the  prepared  ley  may  be  observed  by  sud- 
denly mixing  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when  violet  fumes  of  iodine 
appear.  But  the  quantity  of  iodine  may  be  more  accurately  estimated  by  means 
of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  and  2^  cr.  pro- 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  throws  down  an  insoluble  subiodide  of  copper,  almost  white. 
It  may  also  be  determined  approsimatively  by  precipitation  by  the  ammonio-nitratc 
of  silver. 

Properties. — Iodine  is  generally  in  crystalline  scales  of  a  bluish  black  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  obtained,  from  solution,  in  modifications  of  an  elongated  octo- 
hedron  with  rhomboidal  base  (fig.  161.)  The  density  of  iodine  is  4-948;  it  fuses 
at  225°,  and  boils  at  847° ;  but  it  evaporates  at  the  usual  temperature,  and  more 
rapidly  when  damp  than  when  dry,  diffusing  an  odour  having  considerable  resem- 
blance to  chlorine,  but  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  of  a 
yellow  colour,  which  however  disappears  in  a  few  hours.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  splendid 
violet  colour,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  a  scruple  or  two  of  iodine  is 
thrown  at  once  upon  a  hot  brick.  Hence  its  name,  from  'I'^ii,  violet-coloured. 
The  vapour  of  iodine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its  density  being  8716 
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acoordiDg  to  tte  experiment  of  Dumas,  and  8707-7  according  to  calculation  from  il 
atomic  weight. 

Tig.  161. 


Pure  water  dissolves  about  l-7000th  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and  acquires  a  brown 
colour;  hut  when  charged  with  salt,  particularly  the  nitrate  or  hjdrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  water  dissolves  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  iodine.  The  solution 
of  iodiue  does  not  disengage  oxj-gen  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  destroy 
vegetable  colours,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  colourless,  and  then  contains  hydriodic 
and  iodic  acids.  In  other  respects,  iodine  generally  comports  itself  lilie  chlorine, 
but  its  aESnities  are  much  less  powerful.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
with  which  it  forms  dark  reddish-brown  liquids.  Solutions  of  iodides,  too,  all  dis- 
solve much  iodine,  and  become  of  a  deep  red  colour.  A  liquid  containing  20  grains 
of  iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  1  ounce  of  water,  is  known  as 
Lugol's  solution,  and  preferred  to  the  tincture  in  medicine,  because  the  iodine  is  not 
precipitated  from  it  by  dilution  with  wafer. 

A  solution  of  starch  forms  a  compound  with  iodine,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  soluble 
in  pure  water  but  insoluble  in  acid  and  saline  solutions,  the  production  of  which  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  be  free,  starch  produces  at 
once  the  blue  compound,  but  if  the  iodine  be  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide,  no 
change  takes  place  till  chloi-ine  is  added  to  liberate  the  iodine,  If  more  chlorine, 
however,  be  added  than  s  nee  y  f  h  pu  pose,  the  iodine  is  withdrawn  from 
the  starch,  chloride  of  iod  ne  f  n  d  and  h  bin  compound  destroyed.  Dr.  A.  T, 
Thomson,  after  adding  h  ahwhadpf  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  con- 
taining an  iodide,  in  a  jlnd  1  1  all  ws  he  vapour  only  from  the  chlorine- 
water  bottle  to  fall  up  n  h  s  lu  n  anl  n  the  chlorine-water  ilaelf  In  this 
way,  the  danger  of  add  g  an  ex  hi  n  s  easily  avoided,  and  the  test  indi- 
cates in  a,  sensible  manner  an  esc(,edin{.ly  n  i  ute  quantity  of  iodine.  The  iodide 
of  starch,  in  water,  becomes  colourless  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour  if 
immediately  cooled.  The  soluble  iodides  give,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  an  insoluble 
iodide  of  silver,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  ammonia;  with  salts  of  lead, 
an  iodide  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  fine  scarlet  iodide 
of  mercury. 

In  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  mixed  chlorides,  and  iodides  of 
mineral  Wiiters  and  other  solutions.  Rose  recommends  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  throws  down  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  fused 
and  weighed.  This  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  tube  and  chlorine  passed  over  it,  by 
which  the  iodine  is  espelled,  and  the  whole  becomes  chloride  of  silver.  It  is 
weighed  again,  and  a  loss  is  found  to  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
replacing  chlorine  being  less  than  that  of  the  replaced  iodine.  This  loss,  multiplied 
by  I  38y,  gives  the  quantity  of  iodine  originally  present,  which  has  been  espelled 
by  the  chlorine.  (Handbuch  der  anaiyt.  Chem,  von  Heinrich  Rose,  B.  2,  p.  577). 
Dr.  Schweilacr  employs  a  similar  method  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  iodine  when 
mixed  with  bromine,  heating  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bromine.  The  difference  of  weigiit  multiplied  by  2.627  gives  the  proportion  of 
iodine,  and  multiplied  by  1.627  the  proportion  of  bromine.  (Phil.  Mag.,  3d  scries, 
IV.  p.  57.) 
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XTses — Iodine  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  many  eliemical  preparations,  and 
B3  a  test  of  stirch  It  was  first  introduced  into  medicine  by  Coiiidet  of  Geneva, 
who  employed  it  with  success,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  as  iodide  of  sodium ;  and  since  thiit  application, 
most  mineral  waters  to  which  the  virtue  of  curing  goitre  was  ascribud,  have  been 
found  to  contain  iodine.  M.  Boussingault  has  adduced  striking  confirmations  of 
the  efficacy  of  lodme  in,  that  dipease,  in  his  interesting  memoir  on  the  iodiferous 
mineral  witers  tf  the  Andes.  TAnnal.  de  Chim.  et  dc  Phys.,  liv.  1G3.)  It  appears 
to  have  a  ppecihi,  action  in  causing  the  ahsorption  of  glandular  swellings,  and  is  also 
administered  as  a,  tonic.  Iodine  swallowed  in  the  solid  state  -causes  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  death.  But  the  iodide  of  potassium  or 
sodium  IS  not  poisonous  in  considerable  doses,  nor  is  the  iodide  of  starch  hnrtful 
(Dr.  A.  Buchanan).  Iodine  and  bromine  have  also  found  an  interesting  application 
to  form  the  film  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  in  the  silvcr-piates  of  the  daguerreo- 
type, which  is  so  sensitive  to  light. 

Iodides.  —  Iodine  does  not  form  a  hydrate  like  chlorine,  but  it  combines  with 
another  compound  body,  ammonia;  dry  iodine  absorbing  dry  ammoniaeal  gas  and 
running  into  a  brown  liquid,  which  Bincau  found  to  contain  20.4  ammonia  to  100 
iodine,  quantities  in  the  proportion  of  3  equivalents  of  ammonia  to  2  of  iodine. 
(Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  I'hys.,  kvii.  226.)  This  liquid  dissolves  iodine.  Iodine 
does  not  combine  with  dry  iodide  of  potassium,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  forms  what  appears  to  be  a  ternary  compound  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  water  and  iodine,  which  is  usually  fluid,  but  waa  obtained  in  crystals  by 
Bauer.  Iodine  forms  similar  compounds  with  other  hydrated  metallic  iodides. 
With  the  metals  generally  iodine  combines,  with  the  same  facility,  and  nearly  with 
as  much  energy  as  chlorine  does.  The  iodide  of  zinc  and  protiodide  of  iron,  which 
are  very  soluble,  are  formed  by  simply  bringing  the  metals  into  contact  with  iodine, 
in  water.     All  the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  bromine,  as  well  as  by  chlorine. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  may  be  shortly  described  in  the  following  order : — 

Hydriodic  acid HI  Iodide  of  sulphur 

*Iodicaeid 10;  Iodides  of  phosphorus 

Periodic  acid IO7  Chlorides  of  '-dine 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  . . .  NIj  Bromides  of  iodine. 

COMrOUNDS   OP  IODINE. 

Hbdriodicacid;  127.ZQor  Fib.  163. 

1592;  HI. —  Hydriodic  acid 
cannot  be  prepared  with  ad- 
vantage by  treating  the  iodide 
of  sodium  or  potassium  with 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
latter  is  partially  converted 
into  sulphurous  acid  by  hy- 
driodic acid,  with  the  separa- 
tion of  iodine.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  the  slate  of  gas, 
by  forming  an  iodide  of  phos- 
phorus, 9  parts  of  dry  iodine 
and  1  of  phosphorus  being  in- 
troduced info  a  tube  sealed  at 
one  end,  to  be  used  as  a  retort, 
and-  the  mixture  covered  by 
pounded  glass,  and  combina- 
tion determined  by  a  gentle 
heat;  and  afterwards  decom- 
posing this   iodide   of   phi 
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pliorus  by  a  few  clrops  of  water.     Hydriodie  acid  instantly  comes  off  aa  gas,  and 
hydrated  phosphorous  acid  remains  in  the  tube : 

Pis  and  6HO=3HI  and  SHO+PO,. 
A  slight  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  tube,  when  the  action  abates,  to  espel  the  last 
portions  of  hydriodie  acid;  but  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  the  residuary  hy- 
drated phosphorous  acid  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  pbosphuretteJ  hydrogen 
gas,  which  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  by  the  same  operation.  This  gas  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  soon  decomposed  over  mereury,  which  combines  with  its  iodine 
and  liberates  hydrogen;  so  that  it  is  collected  in  a  dry  bottle,  B,  by  the  method  of 
displacement,  and  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  glass  stopper  when  full  of  gas.  Hy- 
driodie gas  is  colourless,  of  density  4443  hy  experiment  and  4385  by  theory,  and 
consisia  of  2  volumes  of  iodine  vapour  and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gaa  united  with- 
out condensation,  or  forming  4  volumes,  which  are,  therefore,  the  combining  measure 
of  the  gas.  In  the  combination  of  its  constituents  by  volume,  hydriodie  acid  re- 
sembles hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  all  the  otier  hydrogen  aeids.  Hydriodie  aeid  gaa  is 
gradually  decomposed  by  oxygen,  with  the  formation  of  water ;  iodine  is  liberated. 

The  solution  of  this  acid  in  water  may  be  obtained  by  transmitting  hydrosulphurio 
aeid  gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended ;  the  iodine  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  that  compound  and  liberates  the  sulphur.  The  liquid  may  afterwards 
be  warmed  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphurio  aeid,  and  filtered.  It  is  colourless 
at  first,  but  in  a  few  hours  becomes  red,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  hydriodie 
acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  solution  of  the  iodine  in  the  aeid. 

The  solution  has  its  maximum  boiling  point,  which  lies  between  257°  and  262°, 
when  of  sp.  gr.  1,7,  according  t«Gay-Lussac.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose 
it,  and  arc  decomposed  themselves  with  the  formation  of  water;  the  slarch  test  then 
indicates  free  iodine. 

Iodic  aeid;  166.36  or  2079.5;  IOb-  — Iodine  does  not  afford  a  peculiar  acid 
compound  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  those  metallic  oxides  which  yield  free 
hypoehlorous  aeid  with  chlorine.  Nor  is  it  absorbed,  like  chlorine,  by  hydrate  of 
iime  or  alkaline  solutions,  to  form  a  class  of  bleaching  salts.  Such  compounds  are 
wanting  in  the  series  of  oxides  of  iodine,  which  is  limited  to  hypoiodic,  iodic,  and 
periodic  acids,  Seracntini  imagined  that  he  had  formed  inferior  oxides  of  iodine, 
but  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  The  iodate  of  soda  combines  with  iodide  of  sodium 
insoveralproportions,  one  of  which  was  supposed  by  Mitscherii eh,  when  he  discovered 
it,  to  be  an  iodite  of  soda;  hut  that  this  is  a  double  salt  of  the  constitution  first 
mentioned  is  more  probable. 

A  few  grains  of  iodic  acid  may  easily  be  prepared  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Connel, 
which  consists  in  heating  the  moat  concentrated  nitric  acid,  free  from  nitrous  vapour, 
upon  a  little  iodine,  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool;  the  Iodine 
is  oxidated  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iodic  acid 
is  deposited  in  crystals.  When  a  larger  quantity  is  required,  a  convenient  process 
is  to  fonn,  in  the  first  place,  an  iodate  of  soda,  as  suggested  by  Liebig.  An  ounce 
or  two  of  iodine  in  powder  may  he  suspended  in  a  pound  of  wafer,  with  occasional 
a^tation,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  be  passed  through  till  the  whole  iodine  is  dissolved. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added  to  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  strongly 
acid,  till  it  becomes  slightly  alkaline,  when  a  large  precipitation  of  iodine  occurs, 
which  may  be  separated  and  collected  on  a  filter.  This  iodine  may  be  suspended  in 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine  as  before. 

5C1  and  5H0  and  I=5HC1  and  10^. 

The  .filtered  solution  contains  iodate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  trace 
of  carbonate,  which  may  be  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid.  On  afterwards  adding 
chloride  of  barium  to  the  filtered  solution,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  the 
whole  iodic  acid  is  thrown  down  as  iodate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  dried.     This  iodate  is  anhydrous,  and  may  be  decomposod  completely,  by 
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boiling  9  parts  of  it  for  half  an  bonr  with  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilnted  -with  10 
or  12  parts  of  wafer.  The  liberated  iodic  acid  dissolves,  and  being  8epa,ratfid  from 
the  saiphafe  of  baryta  by  filtrataon,  is  obtained  as  a  erystalUne  mass  when  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  acid  is  also  prepared  very  easily,  according  to  M.  Millon,  by  digesting  lodme 
in  a  misture  of  citric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa ;  the  proportions  recommended  aro 
4  of  iodine,  7.5  chlorate  of  potassa,  10  of  nitric  acid,  and  40  of  water.  The  iodic 
acid  is  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  form  of  iodate  of  baryta,  as  in  the  preceding 
process,  the  iodate  of  baryta  then  decomposed  by  sulphurio  acid. 

Iodic  acid  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution,  as  a  hydrate,  HO.IO5,  in  large  and 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  six-sided  tables.  This  acid  is  not  sublimed,  but  de- 
composed into  iodine  and  oxygen,  by  a  high  temperatare,  without  any  formation  of 
periodio  acid.  Another  deSnite  hydrate  of  iodic  acid  was  obtained  by  M.  Millon, 
containing  only  one-third  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  by  maintaining  the  protobjdrate 
at  a  temperature  of  266°  (130°  C.),  so  long  as  it  continued  to  lose  vreight.  It  is 
also  formed  when  the  protoliydrate  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  alcohol. 
By  drying  either  of  these  hydrates  at  338°  (170°  0.},  iodic  acid  is  obtained  entirely 
anhydrous  (10^). 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water;  and  after  reddcnmg,  bleaches  litmus  paper. 
It  oxidates  all  metals  with  which  it  has  been  tried,  except  gold  and  platinum.  It 
is  deoxidized  by  sulpbarous  acid  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  iodine  liberated,  but 
an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  causes  the  iodine  again  to  disappear  as  hydriodic  acid, 
water  being  decomposed  by  the  simuhancous  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine 
upon  its  elements.  Iodic  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  disengaging  oxygen  and 
vapours  of  iodine.     It  is  solnble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

lodales. — The  salts  of  iodic  acid  have  a  general  resomblance  to  chlorates;  when 
thrown  upon  burning  embers  they  enliven  the  combustion,  but  with  less  vivacity  than 
chlorates.  The  iodato  of  potassa  is  converted  by  heat  into  iodide  of  potassium  and 
oxygen ;  so  that  the  composition  of  iodic  acid  may  be  determined  from  that  of  iodate 
of  potassa,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  composition  of  chloric  acid  is  determined  from 
that  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  iodate  of  soda,  however,  loses  iodine  as  wellas 
oxygen,  when  heated,  and  a  yellow,  sparingly  soluble,  alkaline  matter  rema.ina,  which 
Liebig  supposes  to  contain  the  salt  of  an  iodous  acid,  resolvable  ijito  an  iodate  and 
iodide  by  solution  in  water,  but  which  requires  further  investigation.  The  iodatea 
of  metallic  protoxides,  with  the  exception  of  the  potassa  family,  are  all  spanogly 
soluble  or  insoluble  salts.  The  iodate  of  lime  contains  water,  and  when  heated 
affords  no  iodide  of  calcium,  but  caustic  lime. 

Fixed  acids,  which  have  little  affinity  for  water,  such  as  iodic  acid,  appear  often 
to  combine  in  several  proportions  with  osides  of  the  potassa  family.  The  ordinary 
biniodate  of  potassa  contains  1  eq.  of  basic  water,  but  at  a  bigb  temperature  it  is 
made  anhydrous,  and  then  a  salt  remi^ns  containing  2  eq.  of  acid  to  1  of  potassa. 
Mr.  Penny  has  crystallized  a  biniodate  and  teriodate  of  fioda,  both  anhydrous. 

Iodic  acid  likewise  combines  with  other  acids.  These  compounds  generally  pn> 
eipitate  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  another  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  and  concentrated 
solution  of  iodic  acid.  Compounds  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  boracic 
acids,  with  iodic  acid,  have  beca  formed.  It  has  been  observed  by  M.  MiUon,  that 
when  the  compound  with  sulphurio  acid  is  submitted  to  beat,  oxygen  is  evolvec^  and 
a  hypoiodic  acid  or  peroxide  of  iodine  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  lOj.  There 
is  formed  besides  in  this  decomposition,  according  to  M.  Millon,  a  peculiar  double 
acid,  which  may  be  considered  a  compound  of  iodous  and  hypo-iodic  acid,  having  for 
formula  4104+10,.  When  vegetable  acids  aro  dissolved  in  iodic  acid,  they  are 
immediately  decomposed  by  it,  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  with  effervescence,  and 
iodine  precipitated.  _  . ,      , ,  , 

Perwdic  acid,  Hyperiodic  acid ;  182.36  or  2279.5 ;  10,.— This  aeid,  which  was 
discovered  by  Magnus  and  Ammermuller,  is  formed  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
chlorine  through  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda,  to  which  a  portion  of  carbonate  is 
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added,  and  the  whole  maintained  iu  constant  ehullitinn.  On  allowing  (he  solution 
to  cool,  a  hasic  periodate  of  soda  ia  deposited  in  tufts  of  silkj  crystals,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  formed  at  the  same  time,  retained  in  solution.  This  basic 
periodate  of  soda,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  dissolved  io  nitric  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  which  throws  down  a  basic  periodate  of  silver,  also  of 
sparing  solubility.  The  bst  salt  may  be  washed,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling 
Ditrio  acid,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  orange-yellow  crystals  of  neulnj 
periodate  of  silver.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  these  crystals  are  thrown  into  water 
they  are  decomposed,  the  whole  oxide  of  silver  precipitating  with  half  the  periodic 
add,  as  the  former  basic  periodate,  while  half  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  water 
Without  a  trace  of  silver,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  solution  when 
evaporated  affords  periodic  acid  in  crystals,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  of 
which  the  solution  in  water  is  not  changed  by  ebullition.  The  crystals  fuse  about 
266°  (ISO"  C.)  The  solution,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  affords  chlorine  and 
iodic  acid,  water  being  formed.  Periodic  acid  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  iodine  by 
a  high  temperature. 

Periodates.— 'Besides  neutral  salts  of  this  acid,  subaalts  of  the  potassa  family 
exist  which  contain  two  of  base  to  one  of  acid.  The  sparing  solubility  of  the  basic 
salt  of  soda  is  the  most  remarkable  character  of  periodic  acid.  True  subsalts  of  the 
potassa  family  are  so  extremely  unusual,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  periodic  acid 
forms  a  second  and  bibasio  class  of  sails,  to  which  they  belong.  (Poggendorff'a 
Aunalen,  xxviii.  514).  The  periodates  are  decomposed  by  heat  Hke  the  iodates,  but 
yield  more  oxygen. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen. — Dry  iodine  and  ammonia  unite  directly,  and  form  a  brown 
liquid,  of  which  the  formula  is  3(HjN),Ii.  But  when  digested  in  the  solution  of 
ammonia,  iodine  acts  upon  that  substance  as  chlorine  does,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
black  powder,  which  is  powerfully  detonating,  and  analogous  to  the  chloride  of 
mlrogen.  The  iodide  detonates  more  easily,  but  less  violently,  than  the  chloride, 
always  exploding  spontaneously  when  it  dries.  Another  process  is  to  mix  a  great 
excess  of  ammonia  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  to 
add  water  so  long  as  iodide  of  nitrogen  precipitates.  The  filter  with  the  humid 
precipitate  should  be  divided  into  several  pieces,  otherwise  the  whole  may  explode 
at  once  upon  drying.     ISec  Supplement,  p.  797.] 

Although  named  the  iodide  of  nitrogen,  this  substance  contains  hydrogen  as  a 
consbtuent,  according  to  the  obsen-ations  of  M.  Bineau,  and  may  be  represented  by 
IsUN;  or  ammonia  m  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  iodine, 
ihe  same  substance  is  represented  by  Millon,  as  laN+SHjN. 

When  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  a 
yellow  substance  of  a  saffron  odour  precipitates,  which  was  supposed  at  one  time  to 
be  the  penodide  of  carbon,  but  it,  really  lodojorm,  of  which  the  ftinnula  is  ailL. 
i\o  true  iodide  of  carbon  is  known. 

■  /'"^'''^//^"'i'^'""-  — This  compound  is  formed  by  fusing  together  4  parts  of 
lodme  and  one  of  sulphur,  It  has  a  radiated  crystalline  structure,  but  its  elements 
are  easily  disunited,  the  iodine  escaping  entirely  from  this  compound  when  it  ia  left 
exposed  m  toe  air. 

Iodides  of  phosphorus.— loHine  appears  to  combine  with  phosphorus  in  several 
proportions,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  and  slightly  heated.  In  all  these 
combinations  the  mass  becomes  hot  without  inflaming,  if  the  phosphorus  is  not  at 
the  same  time  in  contact  with  air.  One  part  of  phosphorus  with  6,  12,  and  20  paris 
ol  iodine,  forms  fusible  solids,  which  may  be  sublimed  without  change,  but  which 
are  decomposed  by  wafer,  al!  of  them  yielding  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  first  affording 
besides,  phosphorus  and  phosphorous  acid,  the  second  phosphorous  acid,  and  the 
third  phosphoric  acid.     [See  Supplement,  p.  798.] 

Chlorides  0/ iodine.  — Chlorine  is  readily  absorbed  by  dry  iodine;  when  the 
latter  is  in  excess,  a  protochlonde,  ICl,  appears  to  he  formed;  and  when  the  ehlo- 
nne  js  in  excess,  a  terehloride,  lOl,. 
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Berzelius  produced  the  protochloride  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  iod 
with  4  parts  or  more  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  I'here  is  formed  ia  the  retort  a  mist 
of  iodate  and  perchlorate  of  potassa,  at  the  same  time  that  osygen  gas  is  disengiiged, 
and  t!ie  chloride  of  iodine  is  produced,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver.  This  com- 
pound  ia  a  yellow  or  reddish  liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  of  a  sharp  and  peculiar 
odour,  and  taste  which  is  feebly  acid,  but  very  astringent  and  rough.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  and  ether  extracts  it  from  its  aqueous  solution  unaltered,  so 
that  it  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

When  iodine  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  forms  a  compound  which  is  solid  and 
crystallizable,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  fusible  by  heat,  but  which  cannot  be  sublimed 
without  loss  of  chlorine.  It  fumes  in  air,  and  has  an  acrid  odour.  _  When  this  ter- 
chloride  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  and  some  iodate  of  soda;  while  at  the  same  time 
a  large  quantity  of  iodine  precipitates.  By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  upon 
iodine  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the  liquid  becomes  at  last  entirely  colour- 
less, and  then  contains  nothing  but  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids. 

Bromides  of  iodine. — Iodine  likewise  forms  two  bromides,  which  are  both  soluble 
in  water.     The  solution  bleaches  Etmus  paper  without  first  reddening  it. 

SECTION"    XIII. 


j:^.  18.70  or  233.8;  F;  densily  [kypothstica!)  1202 ;  Q^ 

This  elementary  body  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  com- 
bination with  calcium,  as  fluoride  of  calcium,  which  constitutes  the  mineral  fluor- 
Bpar;  it  exists  in  small  quantity  in  amphibole,  mica,  and  most  of  the  natural  phos- 
phates :  a  trace  of  it  also  occurs  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  bones  of 
animals.  Of  all  bodies,  fluorine  appears  to  possess  the  most  powerful  and  general 
affinities,  and  to  be,  therefore,  the  most  difficult  to  isolate  and  preserve  for  the  study 
of  its  properties.  Indeed,  we  have  hitherto  learned  little  more  of  fluorine  than  that 
it  exists  and  may  be  isolated.  Several  of  its  compounds,  however,  are  of  less  difficult 
preparation,  and  well  known.     [S«e  Sujiplement,  p.  800.] 

Sir  H.  Davy  made  several  attempts  to  isolate  fluorine.  He  exposed  the  fluoride 
of  silver  in  a  gkss  tube  to  gaseous  chlorine,  at  a  high  temperature,  and  found  that 
chloride  of  silver  was  produced,  and  fluorine  therefore  liberated ;  but  it  was  absorbed 
and  replaced  by  osygen,  which  it  disengaged  from  the  silica  and  soda  of  the  glass. 
When  Davy  repeated  the  same  experiment  in  a  platinum  vessel,  the  metal  became 
covered  with  fluoride  of  platinum.  He  proposed  afterwards  to  coustmet  vessels  of 
fluor-spar  for  the  reception  of  the  fluorine,  which  he  expected  to  disengage  from  the 
fluoride  of  phosphorus  by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas;  but  ho  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  this  project  into  execution.  The  Slesars.  Knos  and  M.  Louyet  have  an- 
nounced that  they  have  separated  fluorine  from  the  fluorides  of  silver  and  mercury, 
by  treating  these  bodies  with  chlorine  or  iodine  in  vessels  of  fluor-spar,  when  fluorine 
was  disengaged  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  gas.  Gold  and  platinum  did  not  appear 
to  bo  acted  upon  by  fluorine,  except  when  it  was  in  the  nascent  state. 

No  compound  of  fluorine  and  o.\ygen  is  yet  known,  but  a  compound  of  fluorine 
and  hydrogen  is  easily  formed,  and  is  of  importance  from  its  applications. 

BYDEO FLUORIC   ACID. 

Ej,  19.7  or  246.3;  EF. 

Sehwankhardt,  of  Nuremberg,  observed  in  1670,  that  it  was  possible  to  etch  upon 

glass  by  means  of  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  was  not  till  1771  that  Scheelo 

referred  this  action  to  a  particular  acid  which  sulphuric  acid  disengaged  from  fluor- 
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Bpar.  Wenzel  first  obtained  the  true  hydrofluoric  acid,  exempt  from  silica,  by  pre- 
paring it  in  proper  metallic  vessels ;  the  acid  collected  by  Scheele  being  the  fluosjlicic, 
and  not  the  hydrofluoric.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  tho  pure  acid  were 
more  fully  studied  by  Gay-Liissac  and  Tbenard  in  1810.  It  was  then  known  as 
fluoric  acid,  and  was  supposed,  according  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  day,  to  contain 
osygen.  The  idea  of  its  being  a  hydrogen  acid  was  first  suggested,  a  few  years 
afterwHirds,  by  M.  Ampere,  whose  views  in  theoretical  chemistry  were  often  marked 
by  much  acutenesa  and  originality.  The  Tiew  of  Ampere  was  generally  assented  to, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  isomorphism  of  the  fluorides  with  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides,  observed  by  M.  Louyet. 

Preparation.  — To  obtain  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  specimen  of  fluor-spar  is  selected, 
free  from  silirious  minerals  and  galena;  this  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  distilled  in  a  retort  of  lead  (fig.  163),  by  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  that  of  an  oil- 
bath,  with  twice  its  weight  of  highly  concentrated 
^^^-  ^^^-  oil  of  vitriol.     The  materials  become  viscid  and 

swell  considerably,  and  an  acid  vapour  distils  over, 
which  is  even  more  acrid  and  snfibcating  than  chlo- 
rine, and  prodnees  severe  sores  if  allowed  to  con- 
dense upon  the  hands  of  the  operator.  This  vapour 
is  received  in  a  bent  tube,  likewise  of  lead,  used  as 
a  receiver,  and  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture,  in 
which  the  hydrofluoric  acid  condenses  without  the 
presence  of  water.  The  add  thus  obtained  may  he 
preserved  in  vessels  of  platinum  or  gold,  provided 


f  platinum  or  gold,  provided 
wilh  stoppers  of  the  same  metal  which  fit  accurately; 
or  in  vessels  of  lead  formed  without  tin  solder,  tin  being  rapidly  acted  upon  by 
hydrofluoric  acid.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  this  acid  in  water  is  required,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  leaden  tube,  from  the  retort,  may  be  allowed  to  touch  the  surface  of 
water  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  capsule,  by  which  the  acid  vapour  is  readily  con- 
densed; and  tho  dilute  acid  may  be  preserved,  ■wilhout  much  contamination,  in  a 
glass  bottle  which  has  been  previously  heated,  and  coaled  internally  with  melted 

Fluor-spar,  which  is  employed  in  this  operation,  is  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  upon 
which  the  action  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  similar  to  its  action  upon  chloride  of 
sodium,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced.  Water  is  decomposed,  by  tlie  hydrogen 
and  osygen  of  which  the  fluorine  and  calcium  are  converted  respectively  into  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  lime,  the  former  coming  off  as  vapour,  while  the  latter  remains  in 
the  retort  as  sulphate  of  lime.     In  symbols— 

CaF  and  HO,SOa=HF  and  CaO,SOa. 

'Properties.— The  acid  liquid  obtained  by  the  preceding  process,  which  lias  hitherto 
been  considered  as  tho  anhydrous  acid,  is,  according  to  M.  Louyet,  a  hydrate.  Dis- 
tilled with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  loses  water,  and  gives  rise  to  a  colourless 
gas,  fuming  in  air  like  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  the  true  anhydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid.     M.  Louyet  finds  this  gaseous  acid  to  have  no  sensible  action  upon  dry  glass. 

Tho  former  product  is  a  colourless,  fuming,  and  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  not 
much  above  60° ;  and  which  does  not  freeze  at  4°.  Its  sp.  gr,,  which  is  1.0609,  is 
increased  to  1.25  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity. of  water,  for  which  it  has  an 
intense  affinily.  Hydrofluoric,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  the  more  oziduble 
metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves 
ignited  silicon  and  titanium,  with  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide;  but  that  acid 
mixture  has  no  action  upon  the  nobler  metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum,  which  are 
dissolved  by  aqua  regia.  Several  insoluble  acid  bodies,  which  are  not  acted  on  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  are  dissolved  wilh  facility  by  hydrofluoric 
acid;  such  as  silica,  titanic,  tanlalic,  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids.  Water  is  then 
formed  from  the  oxygen  of  these  acids  and  the  hydrogen  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
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fluorides  of  silicon  or  of  tte  metals  of  the  acids  enumerated  are  likewise  produced; 
which  fluorides  appear  to  combine  with  undeoomposed  hydrofluoric  acid,  when  water 
is  present.  This  aeid  destroys  glass  by  acting  upon  its  silica.  If  a  drop  of  the 
concentrated  acid  be  allowed  to  faJI  upon  a  glass  plafc,  it  becomes  hot,  enters  into 
ebullition  and  volatilizes  in  a  thick  smoke,  leaving  the  spot  with  which  it  was  in 
contact  deeply  corroded,  and  covered  by  a  white  powder  composed  of  the  elements 
of  the  glass,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  silica,  which  has  passed  off  as  gaseous  flao- 
ride  of  silicon. 

The  diluted  solution,  or  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  sometimes  used  to 
etch  upon  glass.  The  purity  of  the  aeid  being  of  Httlo  moment  in  this  application 
of  it,  the  sulphuric  aeid  and  fluor-spar  may  be  mixed  in  a  atouc-ware  evaporating 
basin.  The  glass  ia  warmed  sufficiently  to  melt  bees'-was  rubbed  upon  it,  and 
thereby  covered  with  a  coating  of  that  substance,  which  is  afterwards  removed  from 
the  parts  to  be  etched,  by  a  pointed  rod  of  leajj  or  tin,  employed  as  a  graver.  A 
gentle  heat  being  applied  to  the  basin,  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  to  which  the  etched 
surface  of  the  glass  is  exposed  for  a  minute  or  two,  care  being  taken  not  to  melt  the 
was.  The  was  is  afterwards  removed  by  warming  the  glass,  and  wiping  it  with  tow 
and  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  when  the  exposed  lines  are  found  engraved  to  a  depth 
proportional  to  the  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  acid  fumes.  But  in  taking 
impressions  upon  paper  from  glass  plates  engraved  in  this  way,  as  from  a  copper- 
plate, they  are  loo  apt  to  be  broken  from  the  pressure  applied  ia  printing. 

To  discover  the  minute  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which  exists  in  many  mine- 
rals, Beraeiius  recommends  that  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible  covered 
by  a  small  plate  of  glass,  waxed  and  engraved  as  described.  The  crucible  is  then 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  insufficient  to  melt  the  was,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  the  glass 
plate  may  be  removed  and  cleaned.  If  the  mineral  submitted  to  the  test  contains 
fluorine,  the  design  will  be  perceived  upon  the  glass;  when  the  quantity  of  fluorine, 
however,  is  very  small,  the  engraving  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  becomes 
visible  on  passing  the  breath  over  the  glass.  The  presence  of  silica  ia  the  mineral 
interferes  with  this  operation,  but  an  indication  may  then  be  obtained  by  heating  a 
fragment  of  the  mineral  to  redness  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  slipped  into  a  glass 
tube,  8  or  10  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  The  tube  is  held  obliquely 
with  the  minora!  near  the  lower  end,  and  so  that  part  of  the  vapour  from  the  flame 
passes  up  the  tube.  The  moisture  thus  introduced  carries  away  the  gaseous  fluoride 
of  silicon,  and  condenses  in  drops  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  tnbe.  These  drops,  when 
afterwards  evaporated,  in  drying  the  tube,  leave  a  white  spot,  which  consists  of  silica, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  by  the  water  with  which  it 
condensed.     (Berzelius). 

Fluoride  of  boron,  fiuoboric  add;  67-0  or  837-5;  BFj.  — This  compound  is 
gaseous,  and  is  obtained  when  dry  boraeie  aeid  is  brought  in  contact  with  concen- 
trated  hydrofluoric  acid;  when  boracic  acid  is  ignited  with  fluor  spar;  and  most 
conveniently  by  heating  together  in  a  glass  retort,  1  part  of  vitrified  boracic  acid  in 
fine  powder,  2  of  fluor  spar,  and  12  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  although  this 
process  does  not  give  it  free  from  fluosilicic  acid.  The  reaction  by  which  the  flno- 
borio  acid  is  then  produced  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

SCaF  and  BO,  and  3(H0.S0j)  =  3(CaO.SOa)  and  3H0  and  BF,. 
Fluoboric  acid  gas  has  no  action  upon  glass,  and  may  bo  collected  in  glass  vessels 
over  mereury.  It  ia  colourless,  but  produces  thick  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  Its  density,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Davy,  is  2371,  and  2312 
according  to  Dumas,  who  finds  1  volume  of  this  gas  to  contain  IJ  vol.  of  fiuorino, 
Fluoboric  gas  ia  not  decomposed  by  iron  and  the  ordinary  metals,  even  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  but  on  the  contrary,  potassium,  wilh  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths,  decomposes  it  at  a  red  heat;  boron  is  liberated  by  potassium,  and  a 
double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  also  formed.     Water  absorbs  fluoboric  acid 
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gas  with  the  greatest  avidity,  taking  up,  according  to  J.  Davy,  TOO  times  its  volume, 
whicli  increases  its  bulk  considerably,  and  raises  its  density  to  1.77-  Sulphuric  acid 
can  dissolve  50  times  its  volume  of  the  fluoride  of  boron.  The  most  ready  raodo  of 
preparing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  is  to  dissolve  crystallized  boracic  acid  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  acid  is  extremely  caustic  and  corrosive,  charring  ind  dcstroy- 
iug  wood  and  organic  matters,  when  concentrated,  like  sulphuric  acid,  probably  from 
its  avidity  for  moisture. 

A  dilute  solution  of  fluoride  of  boron  undergoes  spontaneous  deeompo&ition,  ac- 
cording to  Beraelius,  depositing  one-fourth  of  its  boron  in  the  torm  of  boracic  aeid, 
which  crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature;  while  a  compound  of  hydroflu  ni  aeid  and 
fluoride  of  boron  remains  in  solution,  which  he  termed  hydi afiuohonc  acid  Tlie 
fluoride  of  boron  has  a  great  disposition  to  form  double  fluorides,  and  acts  upon  basio 
metallic  oxides  like  the  foUowing  compound. 

Fluoride  of  silicon,  jIuosiKcic  acid;  77.45  or 
Fia.  164.  968.12  ;  Si  F^.— This  gas  is  obtained  in  the  follow- 

ing manner: — Equal  parts  of  floor  spar  and  broken 
glass  or  quartzy  sand,  in  fine  powder,  are  mixed  in 
a  glass  flask  a  (fig.  164),  to  be  used  as  a  retort,  with 
sis  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid,  and  stirred 
well  together.  A  disengagement  of  gas  immediately 
takes  place,  and  the  mass  swells  up  considerably. 
After  a  time,  a  gentle  heat  is  required  to  aid  the 
operation.  Fluosiiicic  gas  is  collected  over  mercury. 
In  ils  physical  characters  it  resembles  fluoboric  gas. 
It  is  colourless  and  fumes  in  air;  it  extinguishes 
bodies  in  combustion,  and  does  not  attack  glass.  Its 
/  density  is  3574  according  to  J.  Davy,  and  3600  ac- 
cording to  Dumas;  it  contains  twice  its  volume  of 
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II  ride  of  silicon,  it  has  taken  up  about  onoe  and  a  half 
ics  w  a  na  a  a  g  la  n  u  semi-transparent  mass,  which  fumes  in  the  air.  Tho 
liquid  contains  two  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  the  original  fluoride  of  silicon : 
but  one-third  of  the  fluoride  has  been  decomposed  by  the  water  and  converted  into 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  silica.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon,  in  solu- 
tion, viere  supposed  to  he  in  combination  by  Berzelius,  forming  3HF-f-  ^SiPj,  which 
was  termed  by  him  hydrojiuosiUcie  acid.  When  this  liquid  is  placed  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  situation,  the  whole  of  it  gradually  evaporates;  the  free  hydrofluoric 
acid  reacting  upon  the  deposited  silica,  with  formation  of  water,  and  fluoride  of  sili- 
con being  revived. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  to  produce,  with  neutral 
salts  of  potassa,  soda  and  lithia,  precipitates  which  are  gelatinous,  and  so  transparent 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible  at  first  in  the  liquid ;  and  with  salts  of  baryta,  a  white  and 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  appears  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  often  employed  to 
decompose  a  salt  of  potassa,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  its  acid.  It  also  serves  In 
distinguish  salts  of  baryta  from  salts  of  strontia;  the  salts  of  baryta  producing  with 
this  acid  a  salt  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while  the  salts  of  strontia  are  not  pre- 
cipitated. 
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Almost  all  the  basic  metallic  oxides  decompose  this  acid,  when  ttej  are  employed 
in  excess,  separating  silica,  and  giving  rise  to  metallic  fluorides.  When,  on  the 
other  hanc!,  no  more  of  the  base  is  applied  than  the  quantity  required  to  neutralize 
the  free  hydrofluoric  acid,  combinations  are  obtained  with  all  bases,  which  are  ana- 
logons  to  double  salts;  consisting  of  a  metallic  fluoride  combioed  with  fluoride  of 
Bihcon,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  containing  twice  as  much  fluorine  as  the  former. 
The  formula  of  one  of  these  compounds,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium, 
is  SSiFj  +  SKF;  and  those  of  other  metals  are  similar.  The  ratio  of  2  to  3,  ia  the 
equivalents  of  the  two  fluorides  which  form  th^o  double  salts,  is  unusual.  Bat  the 
double  fluorides  in  question  may  be  represented  by  single  equivalents  of  fluoride  of 
silicon  and  metallic  fluoride,  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Clark,  by  adopting  the  low 
equivalent  of  silicon  12.6,  whea  silica  is  made  to  consist  of  1  equivalent  of  silicon 
and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  the  fluoride  of  silicon  of  1  equivalent  of  silicon 
and  2  equivalents  of  fluorioe. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

METALLIC    ELEMENTS, 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  metallic  class  of  elements  is  considerably  more  numerous  than  the  b 
metallic  class,  embracing  forty-eight  elementary  bodies.  Of  these  seven  only  v, 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  the  remainder,  a  large  proportion  are  of  recent  dis- 


covery. Iheir 
dates  and  autho 
chiefly  from  the 


s  and  their  densities,  whei 
s  of  their  discovery,  are  contained  ii 
worit  of  Dr.  Turner  :— 

Table  of  Melah. 


irately  determined,  with  the 
the  following  table,  compiled 


Name. 

Density. 

Dates  and  Authors  of  the  Discovery. 

19-257  Brisson,  to  19-861  "| 
10-474,  ditto 

7'778,  ditto 

8-805,  Hatchett 

13-596,  at  32"  Reguuult,. 

Known  to  tho  Ancients. 

1490,  described  by  Basil  Valentine. 

1530,  described  by  Agrioola. 

16th  century,  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

J733,  Brandt. 

1741,  Wood,  assay-master,  Jamaica. 

1751.  Cronfitedt. 

17T4,  Qahn  and  Scheele. 

1781,  D'Elhuyart. 

1782,  Mailer. 
1782,  Hielm. 
1789,  Klaproih. 
1791,  Gregor. 
1797,  Vanqnelin. 
1802,  Hatchett. 

Mercury 

Antimonj  .... 
Bismuth 

Arsenio 

5-884,  Turner I 

8-638,  Haiiy | 

20-336   Brisaon,  to  22-069. 

Platinum 

Manganese  .. 

Tellorium".'.!! 
Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Titanium 

Chromium.... 
Tantalum 
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Name 

Density 

Dates  and  Autliors  of  the  Discovery. 

Palliilmm 
Bhod.um 

11  3  (,11  8   Wcllasttn      ■) 
10  (  4J                                     j 

i'^OS  Wolkston 

Indmm 

ISbbO   [218  Hare] 

1803   DescoliU  and  Smithaou  TennanL 

Osmium 

10  0 

1803   Smithson  Tennant 

Cenum 

1801  Hisia^er  and  Berzeliu'. 

0  86    1  Qaj  Lusaao  and  ' 
0  072  ;     ThSnard 

Sodium 

Banum 

I'^OT  Davy 

Ciikiuia 

Cadmium 

8G04  Stromejer 

I'^l^    Stromejer 

Litbium 

181H  ArfweJxon. 

Zirconium 

18-4   Beizelius 

Aluminum 

1 

Gluunum 

i 

18-8  Wobler 

Yttrium 

1 

Thorium 

1829  Berzelins 

Magnesium 

1829  BusBT 

Vsnadmm 

1830  Sef»trom 

I8^'>   Mo'-ander 

Didjmmm 

1 

Erbium 

t 

Since  1H40  Moaander 

Terbium 

1 

Ruthenium 

Ifli  Klma 

Pelopium 
Niobium 

J 

18411   H   Ro  e 

h  ch  falls 
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Ot  tlie  phjsical  properties  of  metals  and  tlieir  combinat  w 
moat  eharaetenatio  js  their  lusfre  ind  power  to  reflect  much  h 
upon  them, — a  property  exhibited  in  a  h)f,L  degree  by  bu  n  hi 
metil,  ind  the  reflecting  6uridce  of  mercury  in  fjlaaa  mirro  M 
mirkable  for  their  opacity,  although  they  hayo  a  certain  d  g  o 
a  hifjhly  attenuati.d  atalfl,  as  fine  gold  leaf  allows  light  of  a  gr 
ihrough  it  They  ■ire  peculiarly  the  conductors  of  elei,tnci  y  and  a  he  b  st  con- 
ductors of  heat  The  most  dense  "ubatinees  in  nature  are  f  nd  am  ng  he  metals, 
— gold,  for  instance,  being  upwards  ot  nineteen,  and  laminated  platinum  twenty-two 
Idmea  heavier  than  an  equal  hulk  of  water.  But  some  of  the  metals,  notwithstanding, 
are  very  light,  potassium  and  sodium  floating  upon  the  surface  of  water. 

Certain  metals  possess  a  valuable  property,  maUctibility,  depending  upon  a  high, 
tenacity  with  a  certain  degree  of  softneBs;  particularly  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
platinum,  palladium,  cadmium,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potassium,  sodium,  and  solid 
mercury.  ThCse  metala  may  all  be  hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thin 
leaves.  In  zinc  this  property  is  found  in  the  highest  degree  between  300°  and 
400",  and  in  iron  at  a  degree  of  temperature  exceeding  a  red  heat.  The  same 
metals  are  likewise  ductile,  or  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  although  the  ductility  of 
different  metals  is  not  always  proportional  to  their  malleability,  iron  being  highly 
ductile,  although  it  cannot  be  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  By  a  peculiar  method, 
Dr.  WoUastflu  formed  gold  wire  so  small  that  it  was  only  l-5000th  of  sn  inch  in 
diameter,  and  550  feet  of  it  were  required  to  weigh  one  grain.  He  also  obtained  a 
wire  of  platinum  not  more  than  l-80,000t]i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  (Phil.  Trans. 
1813.)  The  tenacity  of  different  metala  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  weight 
required  to  break  wires  of  them  having  the  same  diameter.  Iron  appears  to  possess 
that  property  in  the  greatest,  and  lead  in  the  least  degree.  It  has  been  observed 
by  M.  Baudrimont  tlijt  the  tenacity  of  wires  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  is  much 
injured  by  annealing  them,  (Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Ix.  78.)    A  few  of  the 
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malleable  metals  can  be  welded,  or  portions  of  them  joined  into  one  bj  hamniering 
them  together.  Pieces  of  iron  or  platinum  may  be  united  in  this  manner  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  and  fragmenla  of  potassium  may  be  made  to  adhere  by  pressing  them°to- 
gcther  with  the  hand  at  the  temperature  of  tKe  air.  Many  metals  are  only  raalleablo 
ia  a  low  degree,  and  some  are  actually  brittle,  —  such  as  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
arsenic. 
_  The  metals,  with  the  exception  of  mercury,  are  all  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  but  they  may  be  liquefied  by  heat.  Their  points  of  fusion  are  very  different, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  ; 

Table  of  the  Fusibility  of  different  Metals. 

FaHR.  KiFrERENT  ChE  MISTS. 


I    i  Gay-Lussac  and  Thgnard. 


■   Tellurium  — rather  ies. 

ble  than  load 

Arsenic  —  uudeterminei 


497    ICriohton. 


Antimony  —  it  littl 

Cttcimium 442 

SiWer 1873= 

Copper. 19% 

Gold 2016 

Cobalt  —  rather  less  fnsible 


773      Daniel]. 


Strom  eyer, 
Saniell. 


Iron,  malleable 

Nickel  —  nearly  the 

Palladium. 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium ... 
Titaaium 


2786      Dauiell. 

..  "I    Eeqairing  the  highest  heat  of  a  smith'a 
. .  J        forge. 


Almost  infusible,  and  not  ti  bel 
procured  in  buttona  by  the  L 
heat  of  a  smith's  forge.  J 


Khodium.... 
Platinum.... 
Columbium. 


The  metallic  elements  are,  in  general,  highly  fixed  sub  (an  s  alth  b  it  is  pro- 
table  that  aU  of  them  may  be  dissipated  at  the  highest  tempera  u  The  following 

metals  are  so  volatile  as  to  be  occasionally  distilled, — c  d  n  um  m  ty  arsenic, 
tellurium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  sine. 

All  the  metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  but  they  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  thoir  af&nity  for  that  element.  The  greater  number  of  them  absorb 
oxygen  from  dry  air  atthe  usual  temperature,  and  undergo  oxidation,  which  is  only 
slight  and  superficial  in  many,  when  they  are  in  mass,  but  may  be  complete  and 
perfect  in  the  same  metals,  when  they  are  highly  divided,  and  in  a  favourable  sfate 
for  combination,  as  in  the  lead  and  iron  pyropborus  exposed  to  air.  The  same  metals 
exhibit,  at  a  high  temperature,  a  more  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  combine  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion. 

The  metals  have  been  arranged  in  six  groups  or  sections,  differing  in  their  degrees 
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of  osiilabnity :  1.  Motals  which  decompose  water  even  at  32°,  with  lively  effervea- 
cence — namely,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium.  2.  Metals 
which  do  not  decompose  water  at  32°,  like  the  metals  of  the  preceding  class;  they 
do  not  decompose  it  with  a  lively  effervescence,  except  at  a  temperature  approaching 
212°,  or  even  higher,  but  always  much  helow  a  red  heat.  In  this  class  are  found 
magnesium,  glueinum,  aluminum,  zirconium,  thorium,  yttrium,  cerium,  and  manga- 
nese.  3.  Metals  which  do  not  decompose  water  except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  with  the  presence  of  strong  acids.  This  section  comprehends 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  chromium,  and  probably  vanadium.  Iron 
is  rapidly  corroded  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
4.  Metals  which  decompose  the  vapour  of  water  at  a  red  heat  with  considerable 
energy,  but  which  do  not  decompose  water  in  presence  of  the  strong  acids.  They 
are  tungsten,  molybdeniiio,  osmium,  tantalum,  titanium,  antimony,  and  uranium. 
These  metals  appear  to  be  incapable  of  decomposing  water  in  contact  with  acids,  be- 
cause their  oxides  have  but  a  small  basic  power,  being,  indeed,  bodies  which  are 
ranked  among  the  acids.  5.  Metals  of  which  the  oxides  are  not  decomposed  by  heat 
alone,  and  which  decompose  water  only  in  a  feeble  manner  and  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. They  are  also  distinguished  from  the  preceding  class  by  their  tendency 
to  form  basic  and  not  acid  osides.  These  metals  are  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth.  6. 
Metals  of  which  the  oxides  are  reducible  by  heat  alone  at  a  temperature  more  or  less 
elevated :  these  metals  do  not  decompose  water  in  any  circumstances.  They  are 
mercury,  silver,  palladium,  platinum,  gold,  and  probably  rhodium  and .  iridium. 
(Regnault,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Isii.  368.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  nearly 
all  the  metals  which  decompose  the  vapour  of  water,  and  consequently  separate  hy- 
drogen from  oxygen  at  a  certain  temperature,  that  their  oxides  are  reduced,  notwith- 
standing, with  great  facility  by  hydrogen  gaa,  and  within  the  same  limits  of  tempe- 
rature. This  anomalous  result  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  regard  to  iroa 
(p.ge  181). 

Of  the  non-metallic  elements,  hydrogen  only  forms  an  oxide  capable  of  uniting  aa 
a  base  with  acids.  It  is  a  general  character  of  tho  metals,  on  the  conirary,  to  form 
auch  osides,  if  tellurium  be  excepted,  which  is  more  analogous  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties to  sulphur  than  to  the  metals.  Hence,  as  the  former  class  are  principally 
sa! (^radicals,  the  latter  ore  principally  basyls. 

The  protoxides  of  metals  are  uniformly  and  strongly  baao,  but  this  feature  becomes 
less  distinct  in  their  superior  oxides,  and  passes  into  the  acid  character  ia  the  high 
degrees  of  oxidation  of  which  some  metals  are  susceptible.  Thus,  of  manganese,  the 
protoxide  is  a  strong  base ;  the  sesquioxide  basic,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  pn>- 
toside;  the  binoxide  indifferent;  and  tho  still  higher  oxides  are  the  manganic  and 
permanganic  acids,  which  are  respectively  isomorplious  with  sulphuric  and  perchloric 
acids.  A  few  metals  which  have  no  protoxides,  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  are 
most  remarkable  for  the  acids  they  form  with  oxygen,  and  thus  more  resemble  in 
their  chemical  history  the  elements  of  the  non-metallic  class.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
aible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes  of  elements, 
either  with  reference  to  their  physical  or  chemical  properties. 

Besides  combining  with  oxygen,  metals  combine  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  with 
other  salt-radicals,  whether  simple  or  compound;  and  hence  sulphides,  chlorides, 
and  numerous  other  series  of  metallic  conjpounds.  Of  these  series  the  sulphides 
most  resemble  the  corresponding  oxides  of  the  same  metals;  the  chlorides  and  olher 
series  partake  more  strongly  of  the  saline  character.  Each  metal,  or  class  of  metals, 
effects  combination  with  oxygen  in  certain  proportions,  and  combines  also  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  &c.  in  the  same  proportions.  Hence,  given  the  formulas  of  the 
oxides  of  a  metal,  the  formulce  of  its  sulphides,  chlorides,  &o.  may  generally  be  pre- 
dicated, aa  they  correspond  with  the  former.  Thus  the  oxides  of  iron  being  FeO 
and  PeiOa,  the  sulphides  are  FeS  and  Fe^S^,  and  the  chlorides  FcCl  and  PcjClj; 
the  oxides  of  arsenic,  or  araenious  and  arsenic  acids,  being  AsOa  and  AsOj,  the  sul- 
phides of  that  metal  are  AsSj  and  AsSs,  and  the  chlorides  AsOij  and  AsClj.     But 
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Bomedmes  a  mefal  unites  witli  sulphur  in  more  ratios  than  with  oxygen;  botli  iron 
and  arsenic,  for  example,  possessing  each  a  sulphide  to  which  they  iiave  no  corre- 
eponding  oside,  namely,  iron  pyrites  and  realgar,  of  which  the  formula}  are  FeSj  and 
AaSj.  The  potassium  family  of  metals  combine  also  with  three  and  five  equivalents 
of  sulphur,  without  all  uniting  with  osygen  in  such  high  proportions.  Again,  cer- 
t^n  melals  of  the  magnesian  and  its  allied  families,  such  as  manganese  and  ehro- 
mium,  form  acid  compounds  with  oxygen,  to  which  no  corresponding  sulphides  exist, 
such  as  manganic  and  chromic  acids,  MnOj  and  OrOj.  But  the  circumstance  that 
these  acids  are  isomorphous  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metals  they  contirin  isomor- 
phous  with  sulphur,  appears  fo  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  not  be  similar 
sulphur  acids.  Tho  chlorides  of  a  metal  generally  correspond  in  number,  aa  they 
always  do  in  composition,  with  the  oxides;  in  some  cases  they  are  less  numerous, 
but  never,  I  believe,  more  numerous  than  fbo  oxides  of  the  same  metal. 

Combination  takes  place  within  a  series;  that  is,  oxides  combine  with  oxides, 
suiphides  with  sulphides.  Those  members  of  the  same  series  which  differ  greatly 
in  chemical  characters  being  most  disposed  to  combine  together,  — as  oxygen  acids 
with  oxygen  bases,  sulphur  acids  with  sulphur  bases.  Chlorides  also  combine  with 
chlorides,  to  form  double  chlorides,  and  iodides  with  iodides. 

Compounds  belonging  to  different  scries,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  in  general  com- 
bine together,  but  often  mutually  decompose  each  other  when  brought  into  contact. 
Thus  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassa  do  not  unite,  one  belonging  to  the  chlorine  and 
the  other  Uj  the  oxygen  eeries,  but  form  water  and  chloride  of  potassium,  by  mutual 
deeomposilion,  as  explained  in  the  following  diagram  ;  — 


HjdrocUorio  .cid  J  c£?„^° 

?<,!«,. fS'.re«  ■ 


Chloride  of  potos; 


In  the  same  manner,  aesqui-oside  of  iron,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochiorio  acid, 
produces  water  and  a  perchloride  of  iron  corresponding  with  the  peroxide  :  — 
3HCi  and  Fe203=3H0  and  ^e^G],. 

And  in  all  cases  when  a  metallic  osido  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  without 
evolution  of  chlorine,  the  chloride  produced  necessarily  corresponds  with  the  oxide 
dissolved.  Again,  orpiment,  or  sulph-arsonious  acid,  does  not  combine  with  potassa, 
when  dissolved  in  that  alkaline  oxide,  tho  first  being  a  sulphur  and  the  second  an 
oxygen  compound,  but  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  certain  proportions  of  arsenioua 
acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium :  — 

Before  deooraposition.  Aff^r  decomposition. 

Sulpharsen 


i.  3  Sulphide  of  potassium. 

Two  pairs  of  compounds  of  different  series,  then,  co-exist  in  the  liquid,  —  an 
oxygon  acid,  arsenious  acid,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen  base,  potassa,  and  a  sulphur 
base,  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  unites  with  undeoomposed  sulpharscnioua  acid. 
Hence  tho  result  of  dissolving  orpiment  in  potassa  is  the  decomposition  of  both  com- 
pounds and  formation  of  two  salts  of  different  series,  arsenite  of  potassa  and  sulph- 
itraenitc  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 

The  union  of  metallic  compounds  of  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  series  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. But  the  red  ore  of  antimony  is  such  a  combination,  and  oxisulphides  of 
mercury  also  exist.     Compounds  of  metallic  oxides  with  metallic  chlorides,  and  with 
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other  liiglily  saline  binary  coinpouada,  arc  more  frequent;  but  thej  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  compounda  of  individuals  both  belonging  to 
the  same  series,  which  last  are  neutral  salts.  For  a  metallic  osichloride  may  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  be  viewed  as  a  chloride  to  which  a  certain  proportion  of  metallio 
oside  ia  attached,  like  constitutional  water  in  a  hydratcd  salt.  That  metallic  oxide 
is  likewise  always  of  the  raagnesian  class,  or  of  a  class  allied  to  it.  Osichloridea 
are  then  to  be  associated  with  those  salts  of  oxygon-acids  usually  denominated  sub- 
saltfl  (page  162);  the  osichloridea  of  lead  and  of  copper,— 

PbCl  +  3PbO  and  CuCl  +  CuO, 

with  the  auhacetates  aad  subsulphates  of  the  same  metals. 

^Arrangement  of  metallic  elements.  —  A  distribution  of  the  metals  into  three 
classes  is  generally  made,  composed  respectively  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  the  metals  of  the  earths,  and  the  metals  proper.  The  latter  class 
again  is  subdivided,  according  to  the  affinity  of  the  metals  contained  in  it  for  oxygen, 
into  two  groups  —  the  noble  and  common  metals ;  the  oxides  of  the  former,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  &e.,  abandoning  their  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  while  the  oxides 
of  the  latter,  lead,  copper,  fflc.,  are  undecomposable  by  heat  alone.  In  tre.iting  of 
the  metals,  I  shall  introduce  them  in  the  order  which  appears  to  facilitate  most  the 
Btudy  of  their  combinations,  with  a  general  reference  to  this  classification.  For  sub- 
divisions, I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  natural  families  into  which  the  elements  have 
been  arranged  (page  144),  which  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  those 
metals  of  which  the  compounds  are  most  frequently  isomorphous.  The  different 
metals  will  therefore  be  grouped  under  the  following  orders  :  — ■ 

I.  Metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  —  three  metals :  — 

Oiidos. 

Potassium Potassa 

Sodium Soda 

Lithium Lithia 

H.  Metallio  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths — four  metals :  — 

Barium Baryta 

Strontium Strontia 

Calcium Lime 

Magnesium Magnesia 

IIL  Metallic  bases  of  the  earths  proper — seven  metals :  — 

Glides. 

Aluminum Alumina 

Glucinum Gluoina 

Zirconium Zirconia 

Yttrium Yttria 

Terbium Terbia 

Krbium Erbia 

Thorium  Thorina 

IV.  Metals  proper,  of  which  the  protoxides  are  isomorphous  with  magneaa  — 
eight  metals  ;  — 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Lead 


Cobalt 
Nickel 
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.  Other  metak  proper  having  isomorphous  relations  with  tl 
'.Yea  metala  r  — 


Titanium 
Chromium 
Vanadium 


Tungsten 

Molybdenum 

Tellurium 


-  three  metala ;  — 
Bismuth 


Antimony  ] 

VII.  Metals  proper,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes,  of  which  the  osidea 
»re  not  reduced  hy  heat  alone  —  eight  metala :  — 


Uranium. 
Cerium. 

TiMinm. 

Tantalum  or  Columbium. 

Lantanum. 
Bidymium. 

Pelopium. 
Niobum. 

VIII.  Metals  proper,  of  which  the 

oxides  are 

reduced  to  tte  metallic  state  by 

heat  (nohle  metals)— three  metals  ;— 

Mercury. 
Silver. 

1 

Geld. 

IS.  Metals  found  in  native  pktiau 

m  {ooble  iiii!li.ls)-.ii  meKJ! :— 

Platinum. 
Palladium. 
Iridium. 

Osmium. 
Rhc«llum. 
Kuthemnm. 

OE 

D 

EE  I 

BASES   or   THE  ALKALIES. 


%n.  Kalium.     Eq.  39  or  487.5;  K. 

The  allialiea  and  earths  have  long  been  named  and  distinguished  from  each  other, 
but  they  were  not  known  to  be  the  oxides  of  pecaliar  metals  till  a  recent  penod. 
The  terms  applied  to  the  new  metallic  bases  are  formed  fi-om  tho  cames  df  their 
osidea,  as  potassium  from,  potash,  and  calcium  from  calx,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  lime  J  while  the  original  names  of  the  oxides  are  still  retained,  as  those  of  ordi- 
nary objects,  and  not  superseded  by  appellations  indicating  their  relation  to  the 
metals,  such  as  oside  of  potassium  for  potassa,  or  oxide  of  calcium  for  lime. 

Preparation.  — In  1807,  Sir  H.  Davy  made  the  memorable  discovery  that  potassa 
is  resolved  by  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  into  potassium  and  oxygen.  He  placed  a 
moistened  fragment  of  hydrate  of  potassa  on  mercury,  introducing  the  terminal  wire 
from  the  zinc  extremity  of  an  active  battery  (the  chloroid)  into  the  fluid  metal,  and 
touching  the  potassa  with  the  other  terminal  wire  (the  zincold) ;  bubbles  of  osygen 
gas  appeared  at  the  latter  wire,  and  potassium  was  liberated  at  the  former,  and  dis- 
solving in  the  mercury,  was  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  e 


To  effect  this 


24 
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decomposition,  Bavy  employed  a  battery  of  200  pairs  of  four-Inch  plates;  but  an 
amalgam  of  potassium  may  be  as  readily  obtained  by  a  more  simple  voltaic  apparatus, 
in  the  maimer  described  at  page  221.  These  processes,  however,  afford  potassium 
only  in  minute  quantity.  Soon  after  the  exislence  of  this  metal  was  known,  &ay- 
Lussac  and  ThSnard  discovered  that  potassa  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  white  heat 
aud  they  contrived  a  process  by  which  a.  more  abundant  supply  of  the  metal  was 
obtained.  It  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Curaudau,  that  potassa,  like  the  oxides  of 
common  metals,  is  decomposed  by  charcoal  as  well  as  by  iron,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  process  for  potassium  now  always  foUowed. 

This  interesting  process  is  described  by  Milacherlich,  as  it  is  successfully  pursued 
in  Germany.  Whenever  charcoal  is  used  to  deprive  a  metallic  oxide  of  its  oxygen, 
the  former  must  be  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
latter.  Carbonate  of  potassa  requires  this  precaution  the  more,  that  it  fuses  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  thus  apt  to  separate  from  the  charcoal,  and  sink  below  it.  It  ia 
found  that  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  proper  mixture  of  these  substances  is  to  calcine 
a  salt  of  potassa  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  which  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal when  decomposed.  Crude  Urtar  (bitartrate  of  potassa)  is  preferred,  and  for 
one  operation  six  pounds  of  that  salt  are  ignited  in  a  largo  crucible  or  melting.pot 
provided  with  a  lid,  so  long  as  combustible  gases  are  disengaged.  The  crucible  is 
then  withdrawn  from  the  Are,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  black  mass,  which  is  the 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  known  as  black  flux.  It  is  reduced 
to  powder,  while  still  warm,  and  immediately  mixed  with  about  ten  ounces  of  wood- 
charcoal  in  small  pieces,  or  in  a  coarse  powder,  from  which  the  dust  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  sieve.  The  use  of  this  additional  charcoal  is  to  act  as  a  sponge,  and 
absorb  the  potassa  when  liquefied  by  heat.  The  mixture  ia  introduced  into  a  bottle 
of  wrought  iron,  and  a  mercury  bottle  (page  224)  answers  well  for  the  purpose,  hut 
must  be  heated  to' redness  beforehand,  to  expel  a  little  mercury  that  remains  in  it 
The  mouth  of  the  botUe  is  enlarged  a  little  by  means  of  a  round  file,  and  a  straight 
iron  tube  of  4  or  5  inches  in  length  fitted  into  the  opening,  by  grinding.  The  bottle 
and  tube  thus  form  a  retort,  which  is  supported  horizontally  in  a  brick  furnace  as 
represented  (fig.  165)  in  which  a  is  the  iron  bottle  resting  upon  two  bars  of  iron  o  o, 
to  which  jt  may  also  be  firmly  bound  by  iron  wire.     These  bars  cross  the  furnace  at 
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a  heifflit  of  5  or  6  inches  sbove  the  grate-bars.  A  misture  of  equal  parta  of  coal 
and  coko  mates  an  escellent  fuel  for  tbia  furnace.  The  tube  b  of  the  bottle  projects 
through  an  aperture  in  the  side-waO  of  the  furnace,  and  enters  a  receiver  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  required  to  condense  the  potassium,  which  distils  oyer.  This 
receiver  is  composed  of  two  separate  copper  cylinders  or  oval  boxes,  hard  soldered, 
similar  in  form  and  she,  which  are  represented  in  section  (fig.  166),  the  one,  bnd, 
being  introduced  within  the  other,  gkk,  and  thus  forming  together 
Fio.  166.  a  vessel  of  which  bnd  is  the  cover.     It  will  also  be  observed  that 

d  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  diaphragm,  i,  of  the  same  length 
^  as  the  cylinder,  and  descending  with  it  to  within  two  inches  of 
^d  the  bottom,  h,oi gkk.  A  ribbon  of  copper,  ^,  is  soldered  around 
ft  nd,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge,  which  is  seen  in  both  figures,  and 
serves  as  a  support  for  a  cage  of  iron-wire,  c  d,  placed  over  the 
receiver  during  the  distillation,  to  hold  ice,  and  also  to  shed  the 
water  from  the  liquefaction  of  that  ice,  which  fails  into  a  tray,  p, 

below  and  flows  off  by  the  tube,  I.    The  cover  has  also  two  short 

copper  tubes,  d  and  b,  of  which  the  copper  of  &  is  notched  so  as  to  clasp  firmly  by 
its  elasticity  the  tube  b  from  the  iron  bottle,  which  is  fitted  into  it.  The  other  tube, 
d  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  6,  is  fitted  with  o  cork,  and  the  diaphragm,  i,  has  a 
small  hole  in  it  1»  allow  of  a  rod  being  passed  through  b  acdd.  In  the  same  pari; 
of  the  apparatus  is  a  third  opening,  to  which  a  gUiss  tube,  x,  is  fitted  by  a  cork,  tor 
the  escape  of  uncondensible  gases.  The  receiver  is  filled  to  about  one-third  with 
rectified  petroleum,  a  liquid  containing  no  oxygen,  so  as  to  come  neirly  to  but  not 
to  cover,  the  bottom  of  the  partition,  i.  The  length  of  the  b  1  11  u  h  s  a 
width  4,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  designed  upon   h     arae   oal 

Potassium  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  are  the  principal  products    f    h    d      mp  a      n 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  but  other  substances  besides  the  und    n  tna 

receiver;  namely,  a  black  mass  very  rich  in  potassium,  some  ox  k  a  d  oc  uate 
of  potassa  and  free  potassa,  with  a  portion  of  charcoal  powder  doe  Ua 

nically.  Part  of  these  products  appears  to  be  formed,  after  h  du  n  t  he 
potassium,  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  that  metal,  carbonic  oxide  and  p  1  urn  I  he 
process  is  found  to  succeed  best  when  the  iron  tube   6,  la  s     h    t  h  an  be 

maiotained  at  a  red  heat  through  its  whole  length  dunng  the    p  wh  1      he 

receiver  i8  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature;  the  potassium  then  falls  from  the  tube, 
dron  by  drop,  into  the  receiver,  and  does  not  remain  long  m  contact  with  carbonic 
oxide,  which  is  known  to  combine  readily  with  that  metal  One  or  two  other  points 
ahould  always  be  attended  to.  The  connexion  between  the  tube  6  and  the  receiver 
is  not  made  till  the  iron  bottle  has  been  heated  to  redness,  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  a  Uttle  water,  and  of  a  trace  of  mercury,  which  had  remained  m  the  buttle  m  the 
State  of  vapour,  and  which  come  off  first.  The  joining  of  Ibe  tube  6  is  not  air-tight 
at  first,  and  allows  a  little  potassium  vapour  to  escape,  but  this  burns  aod  lorma 
Botassa,  which  immediately  closes  the  openings.  This  tube  being  always  incandesceut 
and  the  refrigeration  properly  made,  the  reduction  sometimes  proceeds  without 
interruption.  But  the  tube  is  sometimes  obstructed,  as  appears  by  the  gases  ceasing 
to  escape  by  x  Haste  must  tiea  be  made  to  open  the  tube  b,  and  to  clear  it  by 
means  of  a  flattened  iron  rod,  I,  slightly  hooked  at  its  anterior  estremitj;.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  mark  on  this  rod,  with  the  scratch  of  a  file,  how  far  it  has  to 
penetrate  into  the  apparatus  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  it  must  not  be 
introduced  farther.  The  current  of  air  through  the  furnace  is  regulated  by  a  register 
valve  in  the  chimney,  and  the  fire  stirred  frequently  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  cavities  ■  the  operator  being  guided  in  the  management  of  the  fire  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  of  gas  which  escapes  by  the  tube  x.  To  terminate  the  operation,  the 
erate  bars  may  be  thrown  down,  by  which  the  fuel  will  fell  into  the  ash-pit  J  he 
qnantity  of  crude  tartar  mentioned  yields  abont  4  ounces  of  potassium,  which  is 
about  4  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  potassium  thus  obtained,  containing  a  bttie 
carbon  chemically  combined  with  it,  is  submitted,  together  with  the  black  mass 
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found  in  the  receiver,  to  a  second  distillation.  For  this  purpose  a  smaller  Iron  bottle 
■with  a  bent  tube  may  be  employed,  the  end  of  which  is  covered  by  rectified  petro- 
leum in  a  capacious  flask,  used  as  a  receiver,  (Mitflchcrlich,  ElSmens  de  Chimie, 
iii.  8).     ISee  SuppUment,  p.  805.] 

Properties. — Potassium  is  solid  at  the  usual  temperature,  but  so  soft  aa  to  yield 
like  was  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  A  fresh  surface  has  a  white  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  blue,  like  steel,  but  ia  almost  instantly  covered  by  a  dull  film  of  oxide  when 
exposed  to  air.  The  metal  is  brittle  at  32°,  and  has  been  observed  crystallized  in 
cubes :  it  is  semi-fluid  at  70°,  and  becomes  completely  liquid  at  150°.  It  may  be 
distilled  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  forms  a  vapour  of  a  greeu  colour.  Potassium  ia  coo- 
siderably  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  0.865  at  60°. 

Potassium  osidates  gradually  without  combustion  when  exposed  to  air ;  but  heated 
till  it  begins  to  vaporize,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  violet  flame.  The  avidity 
of  this  metal  for  oxygen  is  strikingly  exhibited  when  a  fragment  of  it  is  thrown 
upon  water.  It  instantly  decomposes  the  water,  and  so  much  heat  is  evolved  as  to 
tindle  the  potassium,  which  moves  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  burning 
with  a  strong  flame,  of  which  the  vivacity  is  increased  by  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  gas  disengaged  at  the  same  time.  A  globule  of  fused  potossa  remains, 
which  continues  to  swim  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  few  second.^,  but 
finally  produces  an  explosive  burst  of  steam,  when  its  temperature  falls  to  a  certain 
point,  illustrating  the  phenomenon  of  a  drop  of  water  on  a  hot  metallic  plate 
(page  64.) 

Potassium  appears  to  have  the  greatest  afSnity  of  all  bodies  for  oxygen  at  tempe- 
ratures which  are  not  exceedingly  elevated.  It  decomposes  nitrous  and  nitric  oxides, 
and  also  carbonic  oxide  gas  at  a  red  heat,  although  potassa  is  reduced  to  the  raetallie 
state  by  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  oxides  and 
fluorides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  decomposed  by  potassium,  and  besides  these  ele- 
ments, several  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  are  obtained  by  means  of  this 
metal.     It  is,  indeed,  a  reducing  agent  of  the  greatest  value, 

COM  POUNDS  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Polassa,  or  potash ;  KO;  590  or  47.26. — Potassium  exposed  in  thia  slices  to 
dry  air  becomes  a  white  matter,  which  is  the  protoxide  of  potassium  or  potassa. 
This  compound  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  white  heat. 
It  unites  with  water,  with  ignition,  and  forms  a  fusible  hydrate,  which  is  the  ordinary 
condition  of  caustie  potassa. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa  is  obtained  in  quantity  from  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Equal  weights  of  that  salt  and  of  quicklime  are  taken,  the  Jatter  of  which  is  slaked 
with  water,  and  talh  into  a  powder  consisting  of  hydrate  of  lime;  the  former  h 
dissolved  in  from  6  to  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  both  boiled  together  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  clean  iron  pan.  The  lime  abstracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  potassa. 
and  becomes  carbonate  of  lime ;  a  reaelion  which  may  be  illustrated  by  adding  lime- 
water  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  when  a.precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime 
falls.  When  the  polassa  has  been  deprived  entirely  of  carbonic  acid,  a  little  of  th» 
clear  liquid  taken  from  the  pan  will  be  found  not  to  effervesce  upoa  the  addition  of 
an  acid  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  decomposition  ia  never  complete  if  the  car 
bonate  of  potassa  be  dissolved  in  less  thaa  the  prescribed  quantity  of  water.  Liebig 
has  observed  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  consequently  hydrate  of  lime  could  not,  in  the  same  circumstances,  decompose 
carbonate  of  potassa.  The  pan,  being  covered  by  a  lid,  may  be  allowed  to  cool; 
when  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  subside,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  clear  solutioa  of  potassa  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon, 
and  the  remainder  may  be  obtained  clear  by  filtration.  In  the  latter  operation  a 
hrgo  glass  funnel  may  be  employed,  to  support  a  filter  of  washed  cotton  calieo,  into 
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whicli  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  transferred.  A  small  portion  of  liquid,  which 
passes  through  turbid  at  first,  should  be  returned  to  the  filter.  As  the  solution  of 
potassa  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conduct  ita  filtration  with  as  little  ex- 
posure  to  air  as  possible ;  on  which  account  the  mouth  of  the  the  funnel  shoald  be 
covered  by  a  plate,  and  the  liquid  which  flows  from  it  be  immediately  received  in  a 
bottle,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  funnel  may  be  supported.  The  bottle  in  which 
potaasa  is  preserved  should  not  be  of  crystal,  or  of  a  material  containing  lead,  as  the 
alkali  corrodes  such  glass,  particularly  when  its  natural  surface  has  been  cut. 

To  obtain  the  solid  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  preceding  solution  is  rapidly  evaporated 
in  a  clean  iron  pan  or  silver  basin,  till  an  oily  liqnid  remains  at  a  high  temperature, 
which  contains  no  more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water.  This  liquid  is  poured 
into  cylindrical  iron  moulds  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  sticks,  which  are  used  by 
surgeons  as  a  cautery,  and  are  the  potassa  oi  potassa  fusa  of  the  Pharmacopceia;  a 
form  in  which  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  potassa  for  some  chemical  purposes.  The 
sticks  generally  contain  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  besides  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
and  peroxide  of  potassium,  the  last  of  which  gives  occasion  to  the  1  ti  f  1  ttl 
oxygen  gas  when  the  sticks  are  dissolved  in  water.  To  obtain  h\d  te  f  p  las  a 
free  from  carbonate,  the  sticks  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  whith    h    f  mpu 

rities  are  insoluble,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  d  j 

The  pure  and  fused  hydrate  of  potassa  is  a  solid  white  mass    f       t      t  m 

what  crystalline,  of  sp.  gr.  1.706,  fusible  at  a  heat  under  redness      I  P    t  by 

drate,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  combined  water  by  the  mo  t  t  h  t  It 
destroys  auiraal  textures.  It  rapidly  deliquesces  in  damp  air,  f  ra  th  b«  pt  n 
of  moisture :  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  in  1  h  1  Mix  d  n 
powder  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  second  crystail  mb     t  n 

which  is  a  terhydrate;  and  its  solution  in  water  affords,  at  a  very  1  w  temp     t 
crystals  in  the  forms  of  four-sided  tables  and  octohedrons,  wh    h  p    t  by 

drate,  K0.PI0+4H0.    [See  Supplement,  p.  806.] 

The  solution  of  potassa,  or  potassa  ley,  has  a  slight  but  peouh       d  bar    te 

btie  of  caustic  alkalies,  which  they  acquire  from  their  action  uf  n      g         m  tt 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  other  sources.     The  skin  and  oth  m  1     b  tan 

are  dissolved  by  this  liquid.  It  is  highly  caustic,  and  ila  taste  t  n..  ly  d  It 
has  those  properties  which  are  termed  alkaline,  in  an  eminent  d  It        tn  I 

iaes  the  most  powerful  acids,  restores  the  blue  colour  of  redde    d  1 1  h 

the  bine  infusion  of  cabbage  into  green,  but  in  a  short  time  altog  th  d  ti  y  th  se 
vegetable  colours.     It  acts  upon  fixed  oils,  and  converts  them  in  p    wh   h 

soluble  in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  with  great  avidity  from  the  air,  on  which 
aoeount  it  should  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  presence  of  free  potassa  or  soda,  in  solutions  of  their  carbonates,  may  be 
discovered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxide  of  which  is  precipitatod  of  a  brown  colour 
by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  white  carbonate  of  silver  only  is  precipitated  by  the 
pure  carbonated  alkali.  Potassa,  whether  free  or  in  combination  wilh  an  acid  as  a 
soluble  salt,  may  be  discovered  and  distinguished  from  soda  and  other  substances, 
by  means  of  certain  acids,  &o.,  which  form  sparingly  soluble  compounds  with  that 
alkali.  A  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  produces  a  precipitate  of  bjlartrate  of 
potassa,  in  a  liquid  contmning  1  per  cent,  of  any  potassa  '^alt  The  precipilate  is 
crystalline,  and  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  is  throws  down  on  stirnng  the 
liquid  strongly,  and  soonest  upon  the  lines  which  have  been  described  on  the  glass 
by  the  stirrer.  A  similar  precipitation  is  occasioned  in  salts  of  potassa  by  perchloric 
acid.  Also  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  which  forms  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  potassium,  in  granular  octohedrons  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  In  the  separation 
of  poiassa  for  ita  quantitative  estimation,  the  last  reagent  is  preferred,  and  is  added 
in  excess  to  the  potassa  solution,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  then  evaporated  by  a  steam  heat  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  up  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  platinam 
and  potjissium.     Ammonia^  also,  is  thrown  down  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  bat 
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when  the  chloride  of  platinum  aDd  ammonium  is  heated  to  redness,  nothing  is  left 
escept  spongy  platinum,  while  the  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  leaves  all  its 
potaaaiara  in  the  state  of  chloride  mixed  with  the  platinum.  Potassa  ia  likewise 
separated  from  acids  hy  means  of  fluosiiicic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  light  gelati- 
nous precipitate,  the  douhle  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  Carbaaotic  acid  also 
produces  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  in  solution  of  potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa,  more  particularly  the  chloride,  nitrate,  and  carbonat*,  communi- 
cate to  flame  a  pale  violet  tint. 

Potassa  is  the  base  which  in  general  exhibits  the  highest  a£&nity  for  acids;  it 
precipitates  lime  and  the  insoluble  metallic  oxides  from  their  solutions  in  aeida, 
This  'alkali  is  employed  indifferently  with  soda  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
principal  combinations  of  potassa  with  acids  will  be  described  after  the  binary  com- 
pounds of  potassium. 

Peroxide  of  potassium,  KO3,  —  Heated  strongly  in  jur  or  oxygen,  potassium 
combines  with  three  equivalents  of  osygen.  The  ultimate  residue  on  calcining 
nitrate  of  potassa  at  red  heat  has  been  said  to  be  the  same  compound,  but  Mitacher- 
lich  finds  that  residue  to  be  potassa.  The  peroxide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by 
water,  being  converted  into  hydrate  of  potassa,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  gas. 

when  potassinm  is  burned  with  an  imperfect  supply  of  air,  a  grey  matter  is 
formed,  which  Berzelius  believed  to  be  a  suboxide  of  potassium.  It  is  not  more 
stable  than  the  peroxide. 

^  Sulphides  of  potassium.  —  Sulphur  and  potassium,  when  healed  together,  unite 
with  incandescence,  and  in  several  proportions,  two  of  which  correspond  respectively 
with  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium.  The  prolomlphide  may  be  obtained 
by  transmitting  hydrogen  gas  over  sulphate  of  potassa,  heated  in  a  bulb  of  hard 
glass  to  full  redness,  when  the  whole  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  carried  off  as  water,  and 
the  sulphur  remains  in  combination  with  potassium,  forming  a  fusible  compound  of 
a  light  brown  colour.  Sulphate  of  potassa  calcined  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
pounded  charcoal  or  pit-coal,  in  a  covered  Cornish  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  is 
converted  into  a  black  crystalline  mass,  which  is  also  protosulphide  of  potassium, 
with  generally  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  su)phide,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  the  silica  of  the  crucible  with  potassa  of  the  sulphate.  If  lamp-black  be  used 
instead  of  charcoal,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  having  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  being  in  a  highly  divided  state,  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
forms  a  pyrophorus.  The  solution  of  the  protosulphide  in  water  is  highly  caustic  j 
it  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  efier\-oscence,  from  the  escape  of  hydrosulphurio  acid, 
but  without  any  deposit  of  sulphur.  Being  a  sulphur  base,  it  combines  without 
decomposition  with  sulphur  acids. 

This  sulphide  unites  directly  with  hydrosulphurio  acid,  forming  KS.HS;  and  the 
compound  may  be  otherwise  formed,  namely,  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  hydrosul- 
phurio acid  through  caustic  potassa,  so  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.  It  is  often 
named  the  hihydrosulpkate  of  potassa.  It  is  analogous  in  composition  to  hydrat« 
of  potassa  (KO.HO)  in  the  oxygen  series. 

The  trisulphide  is  formed  when  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  sulphur,  is  maintained  at  a.  low  red  heat  so  long  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
comes  off.  Of  four  proportions  of  potassa,  three  become  sulphide  of  potassium,  while 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  which  neutralizes  the  fourth  proportion  of  potassa :  4K0 
and  10S=3KS3  and  KO.SO3.  With  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphur,  in  ei^ual 
weights  a  similar  action  occurs,  at  a  temperature  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur, 
but  live,  instead  of  throe,  proportions  of  sulphur  then  unite  with  one  of  potassium, 
and  a  peniasulphide  is  formed.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
the  same  sulphide  is  also  produced,  provided  the  temporaturo  does  not  much  exceed 
the  boiling  point  of  sulphur,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  fuses  along  with  it,  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  A  sulphide  obtained  by  fusing  sulphur  and  carbonate 
of  potassa  together  has  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  hence  its  old  pharmaceutic  name 
kepar  sulphuris.    The  three  sulphides  described  are  deliquescent,  and  are  all  soluble 
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in  water,  the  higher  sulphides  giving  red  aolutions.  They  may,  indeed,  he  prepared 
by  heating  sulphur,  in  proper  proportions,  with  caustic  potaasa.  A  simultaneona 
formation  of  hyposuiphurous  acid  then  occurs,  as  already  explained  (page  304). 
The  preparation,  preeipilated  sulphur,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  escesa  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  these  solutions,  when  much  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  although  the 
potassium  be  only  in  the  state  of  protoaulphide,  for  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  that  sulphide,  meets  hyposuiphurous  evolved  at  the 
same  time  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite,  with  the  formation  of  water 
and  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  alkaline  sulphide  also  precipitates  at 
the  same  time.  The  peculiar  whiteness  of  precipitated  sulphur  is  owing,  according 
to  Rose,  to  its  containing  a  little  bianlpbide  of  hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  potassium;  eq.  74.5  or  931.25;  KCJ.  —  Formed  by  the  combustion 
of  potassium  in  chlorine,  or  by  neutralizing  hydrochloric  acid  by  potassa  or  its  car- 
bonate. It  is  also  derived  in  considerable  quantity  from  ke!p  (page  352).  It  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes  and  rectangular  prisms,  resembles  common  salt  in  taste,  and  is  con- 
siderably more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Gay-Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  of  this  salt  29.21  parts  at  0°  C.  j  34.53 
parts  at  19''.35;  43,59  parts  at  52''.39;  50.93  parte  at  79''.58,  and  59.26  parts  at 
109°. 6  C.  When  pulverised  and  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  it 
produces  a  depression  of  temperature  of  20i  degrees;  while  chloride  of  sodium,  dis- 
solved in  the  same  manner,  lowers  the  temperature  only  3.4  degrees.  Upon  the 
difTerence  between  two  salts  in  this  property,  M.  Gay-Lussac  founded  a  method  of 
estimating  their  proportions  in  a  mixture.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  principally  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  Rose  observed  thai  chloride  of  potassium  unites 
with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  KCl+2SOs-  The  same  salt  unites  with  terchloride 
of  iodine,  KCLICV 

Iodide  of  potassium  ;  eq.  165.36  or  2067 ;  KI.  —  This  salt  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving iodine  in  solution  of  potassa  till  neutral,  evaporating  to  drjness,  and  heatdng 
to  redness,  to  decompose  the  portion  of  iodate  of  potas'ia  formed  M.  Freundt 
recommends  to  add  a  little  charcoal  to  the  mixed  iodide  and  iod.ite  Iodide  of 
potassium  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  chloride,  and  mny  he  obtained  in  cubes 
or  rectangular  prisiiis,  which  are  generally  white  and  opaque,  and  ha\e  an  alkaline 
reaction  from  the  presence  oi  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  potassa  Iodide  of  potassium 
is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  by  water.  The  dry 
salt  does  not  combine  with  more  iodine,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  (T  believe  4  equivalents)  it  absorbs  the  Taponr  of  iodine  with  great  avidity, 
and  runs  into  a  liquid  of  a  deep  red,  almost  black,  colour.  According  to  Baup,  a 
satnrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  dissolve  so  much  as  two  equivalents  of 
iodine,  hut  allows  one  equivalent  to  precipitate  when  diluted.  Iodide  of  potassium, 
which  is  often  called  the  kydriodaU  of  potassa,  is  much  used  in  medicine;  it  is  not 
poisonous  even  in  doses  of  several  drachras.  Its  solution  is  also  employed  as  a 
vehicle  for  iodine  itself,  20  grains  of  iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
being  usually  dissolved  together  in  1  ounce  of  water.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is 
capable  also  of  dissolving  bromine,  but  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  has  no 
affinity  for  chlorine. 

Perrocyanide  of  potassium.  Yelloto  jirusstate  of  potassa;  Kj.FeCys-l-SHO; 
eq.  184  +  27  or  2300-1-337.5.  —  This  important  salt  is  formed  when  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  fused  at  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  pot,  with  animal  mat- 
ter, such  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  clippings  of  hides,  &c.,  and  is  tbe  Fig.  167. 
product  of  a  reaction  to  be  hereafter  described.  This  salt  occurs  ^^  j^  a-'  ^y\^ 
in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  commerce.  It  ia  of  a  lemon  yel-  B  /"V-.-UC-t^A 
low  colour,  and  crystallized  in  large  quadrangular  tables,  with  /J-^  ■■;■-{  P     yXj^ 

truncated  angles  and  edges,  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  \!} ^~^JZ\l/>5/ 

sysleui.  The  crystals  contain  3  equivalents  of  water,  which  they   ^^•"  ^      M--^ 
lose  at  212",  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  taste  of  this  salt  is  saline,  and  it  is  not 
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poisonous.  By  a  red  heat  it  is  converted,  with  escape  of  nitrogen  gas,  into  carbaret 
of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  witli  exposure  to  air  the  latter  salt  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  bccomea  cyanate  of  potassa.  This  salt  is  represented  by  Liebig  as  con- 
taining a,  Baltr-radical,  Ferrocyanogen,  composed  of  1  eq.  of  iron  and  3  eq.  of  cyano- 
gen, or  FeCyj.  This  salt-radical  is  bibasic,  and  is  in  combination  with  2  eq.  potas- 
sium in  the  salt,  aa  will  be  se»n  by  reference  to  its  formula.  The  same  salt  has 
been  represented  by  myself  as  a  compound  of  a  tribasio  salt-radical  prussine  (3Cy), 
with  Fe-i-2K.  But  its  reactions  with  other  salts  are  most  easily  stated  on  the  former 
Tiew  of  its  constitution.  The  iron  in  this  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalies.  When 
ferrocjanide  of  potaasinm  is  added  to  salts  of  lead  and  various  other  metallic  solu- 
tions, it  produces  precipitates,  in  which  two  equivalents  of  the  lead  or  other  metal 
are  substituted,  in  combination  with  ferrocyanogen,  for  the  two  equiTalents  of  potas- 
sium. In  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  Jion,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  the  well- 
known  precipitate,  Prussian  blue. 

Ftrricyanide  of  potassium,  Red  yrussiate  of  potassa ;  SK.FcjCye;  cy.  329  or 
4112.5.  —  This  salt,  which,  like  the  last,  is  a  valuable  reagent,  is  formed  by  trans- 
mitting chlorine,  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  ceases 
to  give  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  and  no  longer.  One- 
fourth  of  the  potassium  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  converted  into  chloride,  from  which 
the  resulting  ferricyanide  may  bo  separated  by  crystallization.  It  forms  right  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, soluble  in  3.8  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  hot  water.  They  burn  with  brilliant 
scintillations  when  held  in  tlie  fiame  of  a  candle.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  a  deli- 
cate test  of  iron  in  the  state  of  protoside,  throwing  down  from  its  salts  a  variety  of 
Prussian  blue,  in  which  the  3K  of  the  foi-mula  are  replaced  by  ,SFe.  Liebig  views 
the  red  prussiate  of  potassa  as  containing  a  salt-radical,  Ferricyanogen,  or  ferridoya- 
nogen,  FojOye,  differing  from  ferrocyanogen  in  having  twice  its  atomic  weight  and 
in  b«ing  tri  basic. 

Cyanidtof  potassium ;  eq.  65  or  812.5;  KCy.  —  The  preparation  of  this  salt  is 
attended  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  upon  its 
solution,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  tendency  of  the  solution  itself  to 
imdergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  even  in  close  vessels.  It  may  be  formed  by 
adding  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  strong  solution  of  that  acid,  to  a  solution  of 
potassa  in  alcohol ;  a  portion  of  the  cyanide  falls  down  as  a  white  crystalline  preci- 
pitate, which  should  he  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  and  an  additional  quantity 
1^  obffljncd  by  evaporating  the  liquid  in  a  retort.  But  it  is  prepared  with  more 
advantage  from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  already  described.  That  salt  is  care- 
fully dried  and  reduced  to  a  fino  powder,  8  parts  of  which  are  mixed  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a 
closed  iron  crucible,  or  other  convenient  vessel.  The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder, 
placed  in  a  funnel,  moistened  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  cold  water. 
The  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  which  comes  through  is  colourless,  and 
mast  be  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcclmn  basin,  and  fused  at  a  red  heat. 
The  crude  salt,  obtained  by  ignition  without  charcoal,  contains  a  little  cyanate  of 
potassa,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  its  use  for  forming  and  dissolving  cyanides 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  processes  of  voltaic  gilding  and  plating. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes,  which  become  opaque  and 
deliquesce  in  damp  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  bears  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition  in  close  vessels,  but  with  exposure  to  air  aljsorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
cyanate  of  potassa  (KO.CjO).  Its  solution  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  de- 
composed by  carbonic  acid.  The  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  npon  the  animal 
economy  is  equally  powerful  with  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  as  the  dry  salt  may 
be  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  without  change,  it  is  preferable  to  the  acid, 
Tfhieh  is  far  from  stable.  Rod  oxide  of  mercury  dissolves  freely  in  the  solution  of 
cyanido  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mercury  being  formed  and  potassa  set  free.    The 
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purity  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  may  be  ascertained  from  this  property;  12  grains  of 
the  pare  cyanide  dissolving  20  grains  of  finely-palverised  oxide  of  mercury. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  for  medical  purposes  is  conveniently  prepared  from  this  cyanide. 
24  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  56  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  crystals,  and  1  ounce 
of  water,  are  a^tated  together  in  a  stout  phial  closed  by  a  cork.  The  liquid  is  after- 
wards separated  by  filtration  from  the  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa ;  it  contains 
10  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  rather  more  than  2  per  cent.     (Dr.  Clark). 

Svlphocyanide  ofpotassitua;  K.CySjj  1222.2  or  97.92.  —  Sulphocyanogen  is 
a  salt-radical  consisting  of  2  eq.  sulphur  and  1  eq.  cyanogen,  which  is  formed  "on 
fusing  the  ferrocyanides  with  sulphur.  To  obtain  it  in  combination  with  potassiam, 
the  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  made  anhydrous  by  heat  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
is  mixed  with  aa  equal  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  common  cast-iron  pot  (pilch 
pot),  and  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  above  the  melt- 
ing point  of  sulphur,  but  below  that  at  which  bubbles  of  gas  escape  through  the 
melted  mass.  No  cyanogen  ia  evolved  or  decomposed,  and  the  residuary  matter  is 
a  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and'  protosulphoeyanide  of  iron,  with  the 
excess  of  sulphur.  Both  sulphocyanides  dissolve  in  water,  and  give  a  solution  which 
is  colourless  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  red  from  oxidation  of  the  sulphocyanide  of 
iron.  To  get  rid  of  the  iron,  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  boiling  solution, 
EO  long  as  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron  falls,  and  the  Equid  is  aftcrwiu^  filtered. 
This  solution  gives  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when  evaporated,  which 
may  be  freed  from  any  adhering  carbonate  of  potassa  by  dissolving  them  in  alcohol. 
The  salt  crystallizes  in  long  white  striated  prisms,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  resemble 
nitrate  of  potassa  in  their  appearance  and  taste.  They  deliquesce  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  communicates  a  blood-red  colour  to  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  is  consequently  employed  as  a  test  of  that 
metal  in  its  higher  state  of  osidarion.  The  red  solution  is  made  perfectly  colourless 
by  a  moderate  dilution  with  water,  when  the  iron  is  not  present  in  excess.  The 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  has  been  detected  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  the  sheep. 

SALTS  OF  OXIDE   OP  POTASSIUM. 

Carhunate  of  potassa  ;  KO.COj ;  eq.  69  or  862.5.  —  This  useful  salt  is  princi- 
pally obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants.  Potassa  is  always  contained  in  a  state  of 
combination  in  clay  and  other  minerals  which  form  the  earthy  part  of  soil,  and 
appears  to  be  a  constituent  of  soil  essentia!  to  vegetation.  The  alkali  is  appropriated 
by  plants,  and  is  found  in  their  sap  combined  with  vegetable  acids,  particularly  with 
oxalic  and  tartaric  acids;  also  with  silicic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  aa  chloride  of 
potassium.  When  the  plants  are  dried  and  burned,  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids 
are  destroyed,  and  leave  carbonate  of  potassa :  shrubs  yielding  three,  and  herbs  five 
times  as  much  saline  matters  as  trees ;  and  the  branches  of  trees  being  more  pro- 
ductive than  their  trunks — a  distribution  which  may  depend  upon  tho  potassa  exist- 
ing chiefly  in  the  sap.  The  whole  ashes  from  wood  seldom  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  of  which  l-6th  may  be  saline  matter.  Tho  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yields  potashes ,-  and  these,  partially  purified  and  ignited,  form  pearlash.  The  car- 
bonate is  mixed  in  the  latter  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  salts,  principally 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  carbonate  of  potassa  ia  obtained, 
in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  by  dissolving  pearlash  in  an  equal  weight  of  watei^  then 
separating  the  solution  from  undissolved  salts,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  prepared  of  greater  purity  for  chemical  purposes,  by 
igniting  bitartrate  of  potassa ;  or  better,  by  burning  together  2  parts  of  that  salt  and 
1  of  nitre.  In  the  latter  process,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  tartaric  acid  are 
destroyed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  remains  mixed 
with  charcoal,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  and  filtration. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  has  an  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  but  is  not  caustic.     It  g^ves  & 
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green  colour  to  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage.  This  salt  is  highly  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  leas  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  60°.  It  may  be  crystallized  with 
two  equivalents  of  water.  Added  to  solutions  of  salts  of  lime,  lead,  &c.,  it  throws 
down  insoluble  carbonates.  It  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  caustie  alkali,  to 
neutralize  acids  and  to  form  the  salts  of  potaasa 

Jiicarhonate  ofyota  sa  HO  CO^  +  KO  CO,,  eq  100  or  1250. 
Fio.  168.  — Formed  by  transmitting  a  Bfroam  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
a  saturated  cold  solution  ot  the  neutral  carbonat.e  It  is  soluble 
in  four  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  and  in  lei's  water  at  212°. 
The  solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction  but  is  not  acrid; 
it  does  not  thrown  down  magnesia  from  ita  soluble  salts,  it  loses 
carbonic  acid  when  evaporated  it  all  temptratures  and  becomes 
neutral  carbonate  The  salt  contains  one  proportion  of  water, 
iliich  is  csBenlial  to  it  ind  crjstallizes  well  in  pnsms  o:" 


\,  haTJDg  dihedral  summits      The  existence  (t  a  se=quicarbo- 
nate  of  polassa  is  doubtful 

Sulphate,  of  pola^sa ,  KO  ^Oj,  eq  S7  or  ins7  5  —  This  salt 
precipitates  when  oil  of  vitrijl  s  added  iropbydrop  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassa  It  is  generally  pri-pared  by  neutralizing 
the  residue,  composed  of  bisulphate  of  potaasa,  of  the  nitric  acid 
process  (page  260),  and  crystallizes  in  double  pyramids  of  sis  fac^, 
or  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  un- 
alterable in  air,  and  they  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated ;  their 
density  is  2.400.  The  sulphate  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the 
neutral  salts  of  potassa :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  8.36  parts  of 
this  salt  at  32°,  and  0.09666  parts  more  for  each  degree  above  that  point. 

Hydraled  bisulphite  of  potassa,  or  sulphate  of  water  and  potassa ;  HO.SOa  + 
KO.SOa;  ej.  130  or  1700:  the  fusible  salt  remaining,  when  nitrate  of  potassa  is 
■  ■  a  retort  by  two  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitrid.  Below  386.6°  {197°  C), 
it  is  a  white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  partially  decomposed  by  that  liquid,  and  de- 
posits sulphate  of  potassa.  It  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solu- 
'in  rhombohedral  crystals,  of  which  the  form  is  identical 
one  of  the  forms  of  sulphur.  But  this  salt  is  dimor- 
s,  and  crystallizes  from  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat  in  large 
crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  felspar  (Mitscheriich).  Its 
density  is  2.163.  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  acts  upon  metals  and  alkaline 
bases  very  much  as  if  it  were  free. 

llydrated  sesquuulphale  of  potassa  ;  HO.SO3  +  2(KO.S03).  — A  salt  in  pris- 
matic needles  discovered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  which  has  also  accidentally  occurred 
since  to  Mr.  Jacquelin.  It  is  decomposed  by  water;  the  circumstances  necessary 
for  its  formation  are  unknown. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  combines  with  hydraled  nitric  and  phosphoric  adds,  as  well 
as  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  nitric  acid,  a 
little  nitre  and  hydrated  bisulphate  of  potassa  are  formed,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
a  »ilt  in  oblique  prisms,  of  which  the  formula  is  HO.NOf +2(KO.S03).  This  last 
ealt  fu>«s  at  302°  (150°  C);  its  density  is  2.38  (Jacquelin).  The  compound  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  potassa  Jn  a  syrupy  solution  of 
that  acid,  and  eryslallizcs  in  oblique  prisms  of  six  sides,  which  fuse  at  464°  (240°  C), 
and  of  which  the  density  is  2.296  (Jacquelin).  Itgforraulais3HO.POi+2(KO.S03). 
It  will  be  observed  that  both  these  compounds  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips's  sesquisul- 
pbate  in  having  2  eq  sulphate  of  potassa  to  1  eq.  of  hydrated  acid.  (Annales  de 
Chimie,  Ixx). 

Mtrafe  of  potassa,  JVitre,  Saltpetre;  KO.NOj;  eq.  101  or  1262.5.  — Nitric 
acid  is  formed  in  the  decDinpogition  of  animal  matters  containing  nitrogen,  when 
they  are  exposed  to  air,  and  are  In  contact  with  alkaline  substances.    It  appears 
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to  be  largely  produced  in  thig  way  in  the  soil  of  certain  districts  of  India,  from  which 
Ditrate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Nitrous  soils  always  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  debris  of  tertiary  calcareous  rocks,  in  which  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  unite,  according  to  some,  assisted  by  the  porous  structure  of  the 
root,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  alkaline  base,  so  as  to  generate  nitric  acid  with- 
out the  intervention  of  animal  matter.  But  this  conjecture  is  not  founded  upon 
esperiment  j  nor  is  it  a  necessary  hypothesis,  since  nitrifiable  rocks  are  never  entirely 
destitute  of  organic  matter.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  also  prepared  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  by  imitating  the  natural  process,  in  artificial  nitre  beds,  wherein  nitrate 
of  lime  is  formed,  and  afterwards  converted  into  nitrate  of  potassa  by  the  addition 
of  wood-ashes  to  lie  lisivium.' 

Nitrate  of  potaasa  generally  crystallizes  in  long  stri- 
ated  ais-sided  prisms,  is  anhydrous,  unalterable  in  the  Fell 

air,  fusible  into  a  limpid  liquid  by  a  heat  under  red- 
ness, in  which  condition  it  is  cast  in  moulds,  and  forms  / 
sal  prttnelle.      Its  density  ia  1.933  (Dr.  Watson),  j 
According  to  Qay-Lussac  100  parta  of  water  dissolve  [ 
13.3  parts  of  this  salt  at  32°,  29  parts  at  64.4=  74.6 
parts  at  96.8°,  and  236  parts  at  206.6°.     The  taste  of 
the  solution  ia  cooling  and  peculiar ;  it  has  considerable 
antiseptic  properties.     Nitre  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  whkh  nitre  conta  ns,  and  the  fac  hty  with 
which  it  imparls  that  element  to  combustibles  at  a  rod  heat  t  s  m  ch  employe  1  n 
making  gunpowder  and  other  deflagrating  mixtures.  An  nt  ate  m  xt  re  of  n  Ire 
in  fine  powder  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  wood-charcoal  when  touched  by  a 
body  in  ignition,  buma  with  great  brilliancy,  but  without  esplo  d  Am  xture  of 
3  parts  of  nitre,  2  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  1  of  sulphur  forms  palv  s  f  I 
minans,  which,  heat«d  gently  tiU  it  enters  into  fusion  nfiimes  suddenly  and 
explodes  with  a  deafening  report.  The  violence  of  the  explo  on  is  cau'.ed  by  the 
reaction  between  the  sulphur  and  nitre  being  instantaneous  from  the  r  f  s  on  ■ind 
perfect  intermixture,  and  the  consequent  sudden  format  on  of  much  d  trogen  gaa 
from  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid.  Gunpowder  contains  both  ulphur  and  1  ar 
coal,  of  which  the  former  serves  the  purpose  of  accelerating  tbe  proc  s  of  d  fiagra 
tion  and  supplying  heat,  while  the  latter  supplies  much  of  the  gas  to  the  format  on 
of  which  the  avaikble  force  of  the  explosioa  is  due.  Gunpowder  y  elds  about  "00 
times  its  volume  of  gaa,  measured  when  cold ;  but  its  explosive  force  is  greater  than 
this  indicates,  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  not  less  than  1000  atmo- 
spheres. The  ordinary  proportions  of  gunpowder  approach  very  nearly  1  eq.  of 
nitre,  I  of  sulphur,  and  3  of  carbon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  :  — 

Composilion  of  Gunpowder. 

Theoretical  Bliiture.  English.  PruBaian. 

Sulphur 11.9  12.5  11.6 

Chareoal 13.5  12.5  13.5 


Nitre.. 


'  The  observttlions  and  original  esperimenta  upun  nitrification,  of  ProfeBsor  KuhJman,  are 
valuable,  but  do  not  lead  to  flny  general  theory  of  the  process.  He  did  not  succeed  in  causing 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  to  combine  by  means  of  spongy  platiHum,  but  he  foand  that 


under  the  influence  of  that  substance  (1°)  all  vaporisable  oompoanda  of  nitrogen, 
ammonia,  aised  with  air,  with  oxygen,  or  witli  an  osidating  gas,  change  into  nitr 
peroiide  of  nitrogen ;  and  (2°)  that  all  the  vaporisable  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
nitric  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  a  hydrogenous  acid,  give  rise  to  ammonia.  — 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lille,  1838,  and  Liehig'a  Aunalea,  xxii.  272,  1839. 
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By  the  combustion  of  the  mixture,  carhonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
with  a  solid  residue  of  protosulphide  of  potassium.     Thus :  — 

Deflagration  of  Gunpowder. 
Beforo  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

3  Oarbon 3  Carbon ~::^^  Carbonic  acid 

(6  Oxygen ^-^ 

Nitrate  of  potassaJ  Nitrogen — _ ^Nitrogen 

(^Potassium ^,,____^^ 

SulphTir Sulphur _—:^==- Sulphide  of  potassium. 

A  portion  of  the  potassa  is  always  converted  into  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  must 
interfere  with  the  exactness  of  this  decomposition.  Blasting  powder  is  composed  of 
20  sulphur,  15  charcoal,  and  65  nitre ;  the  proportion  of  sulphur  being  increased, 
by  which  a  more  powerfully  explosive  mixture  is  obtained,  but  which  is  not  suitabie 
for  fire-arms,  as  they  are  injured  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  The  moat  inflammable 
charcoal  is  employed  in  making  gunpowder ;  which  is  obtained  by  calcining  branches 
of  about  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  an  iron  retort,  for  a  considerable  time,  at  a 
heat  scarcely  amounting  to  redness,  and  which  has  a  brown  colour  without  lustre. 
The  granulation  of  gunpowder  increases  its  explosive  force.  A  charge  is  thus  made 
BufSciently  porous  to  allow  flame  to  penetrate  it,  and  to  kindle  every  grdn  composing 
it  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the  discharge  of  gunpowder  is  not  absolutely  instan- 
taneous; and  it  is  remarkable  that  other  explosive  compounds  which  bum  more 
rapidly  than  gunpowder,  such  as  fulminating  mercury,  are  not  adapted  for  the  move- 
ment of  projectile's.  Their  action  in  exploding  is  violent  but  local;  if  substituted 
for  gunpowder  in  charging  ordinary  fire-arms,  they  would  shatter  them  to  pieces, 
and  not  project  the  ball.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mis  withthe  charge  of  blast- 
ing powder,  used  in  mining,  a  considerable  bulk  of  sawdust,  which  renders  the  com- 
bustion of  the  powder  still  slower,  but  productive  of  a  sustained  effort,  most  effectual 
in  moving  large  masses. 

Chlorate  of  potassa;  KO.CIO5;  «j.  122.5  or  1531.25. —This  salt  i5_ the  result 
of  a  reaction  between  chlorine  and  potassa,  which  has  already  been  explained  (page 
341).  In  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  a  strong  solution  of  two  or  three 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  potassa  is  made,  and  chlorine  passed  through  it.  The  gas 
18  conducted  into  the  liquid  by  a  pretty  wide  tube,  or  better  by  a  tube  terminated 
by  a  funnel,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  by  the  solid  salt  which  is  formed.  A  stage 
in  the  process  can  be  observed  before  the  liquid  has  discharged  much  carbonic  acid, 
when  bicarbonate,  chlorate,  and  hypochlorite  of  potassa  exist  together  in  solution, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  potasaum  is  deposited.  The  latter  salt  is 
removed,  and  the  current  of  chlorine  continued  till  the  liquid,  which  is  often  red 
from  hypermanganic  acid,  becomes  colourless  or  yellow,  and  ceases  to  absorb  the  gas. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa  is  deposited  in  tabular  shining  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  solution  and  a  second  crystallization;  and  more  of  the  same 
Bait  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  evaporated  and  set  aside  to  crystallize ;  thesepara/. 
tion  of  the  chlorate  from  chloride  of  potassium  depending  upon  the  solubility  at  a 
low  temperature  of  the  former  salt  being  greatiy  less  than  that  of  the  lattcr._ 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  prepared  more  economically  by  exposing  to  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas  a  mixture  of  7.6  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  16,8 
hydrate  of  lime  in  a  dry  or  only  slightly  damp  state.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  formed 
with  carbonate  of  limo  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  ma^  is  treated  with  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  latter 
salt  is  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is  stated  that  other  salts  of  potassa,  particularly 
the  sulphate,  may  be  substituted  for  the  carbonate  in  this  process;  and  that  the 
potassa  salt  and  lime  are  mixed  with  hot  water  when  exposed  to  the  chlorine  gaa. 

This  salt  is  anhydrous,     It  appears  in  flat  crystals  of  a  pearly  lustre,  of  which  the 
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forms,  aeoorcIiDg  to  Brooke,  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Its  deosity  is 
1.989  (Hassenfratz).  It  has  a  cooliDg,  disagreeable  taste,  like  that  of  nitre.  Ac- 
oordiQg  to  Gay-Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  3J  parts  of  chlorate  of  polassa  at 
32°,  6  at  59°,  12  at  95°,  19  at  120.2°,  and  60  at  219.2°,  the  point  of  ebullition 
of  a  saturated  solution.  Thia  salt  fuses  readily  in  a  glass  retort  or  tube,  enters  into 
ebullition,  and  discharges  oxygen  below  a  red  heat.  At  a  certain  period  in  the 
decomposition,  when  the  mass  becomes  thick,  hyperehlorate  of  potaasa  is  formed,  but 
ultimately  chloride  of  potassium  is  the  sole  residue. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  deflagrates  with  combustibles  more  violently  than  the  nitrate. 
A  grain  or  two  of  it  rubbed  in  a  warm  mortar  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur, 
occasions  smart  explosions,  with  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Inclosed 
with  a  little  phosphorus  in  paper,  and  struck  by  a  hammer,  it  produces  a  powerful 
explosion ;  but  this  experiment  may  bo  attended  with  danger  to  the  operator  from 
the  projection  of  the  flaming  phosphorus.  A  mixture  which,  when  dry,  inflames  by 
percussion,  and  which  was  applied  to  lucifer  matches,  is  composed  of  this  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal.  One  of  the  simplest  receipts  for  this  percussion  powder  consists 
in  washing  out  the  nitre  from  10  parts  of  ordinary  gunpowder  with  water,  and 
mixing  the  residue  intimately,  while  still  humid,  with  5|  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
ixtremely  fine  powder.  This  mixture  is  highly  inflammable  when  dry,  and 
lus  to  preserve  in  that  state.  Phosphorus  and  nitre,  however,  are  now  more 
generally  used  for  these  matches  (page  315).  More  chlorate  of  potaasa  is  employed 
in  the  processes  of  calico-printing,  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Perckhrafe  of  potassa;  KO.CIO,;  eq.  138,5  or  1731,25.  — Processes  for  pre- 
paring this  salt  have  already  been  described  under  perchloric  acid  (page  SM2).  It 
is  also  formed  in  a  strong  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  decom- 
posing cell  of  a  voltaic  battery,  this  salt  being  deposited  in  smafl  crystals  upon  the 
stincoid,  and  no  osygen  liberated  there.  It  requires  55  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it 
at  59°,  but  is  largely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  in  oclohedrons  with 
a  square  base,  which  are  generally  small :  they  are  anhydrous.  It  deflagrates  less 
strongly  with  combustibles  than  the  chlorate,  loses  oxygen  at  400°,  and  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  chloride  of  potassium  being  left. 

lodate  of  potassa,  KO.IOij  ey,  213,36  or  2667.— This  salt  may  be  formed  by 
neutralizing  the  chloride  of  iodine  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  instead  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  (p.  356).  It  gives  small  anhydrous  crystals,  which  fuse  by  heat  and  lose  all 
their  oxygen.  Iodic  acid  likewise  forms  a  biniodato  and  a  tcriodate  of  potassa, 
according  to  SeruUas.  (Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xliii.)  The  hiniodate  is 
obtained  by  adding  an  additional  proportion  of  iodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  neutral 
iodate  saturated  at  a  high  temperature  :  it  contsuns  an  equivalent  of  water,  but  may 
be  made  anhydrous  by  a  strong  heat,  according  to  my  own  observations.  It  occurs 
in  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  and  requires  75  parts  of  water  at  59°  to  dissolve 
it.  The  tcriodate  is  obtained  on  mixing  a  strong  acid,  such  as  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sulphuric,  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  neutral  iodal*,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  slowly.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  and  requires  25  parts  of  wafer  to 
dissolve  it. 

Serullas  has  observed  that  the  biniodate  of  potassa  has  a  great  disposition  to  form 
double  salts.  A  compound  with  chloride  of  potassium,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
formula  KCl-{-  KO-IjOio,  is  obtained  on  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  iodate  of  potassa,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  This 
Bait  crystallizes  well,  but  afterwards  loses  its  transparency  in  the  air.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  and  cannot  be  formed  by  uniting  its  constituent  salts.  Another 
compound  contains  bisulphate  of  potassa:  KO.SjOb-fKO.IjjOio-  These  compounds 
of  iodic  acid  have  also  been  lately  examined  by  M.  Millon. 
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Syn.  JVatrium.     Eq.  23  or  287.5;  Na. 

Davy  oblaiaed  ttia  metal  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda,  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  potassium.  An  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda 
is  formed  by  calcining  acetate  of  soda,  from  which  sodium  is  commonly  prepared, 
according  ti^the  method  described  for  potassiam,  and  with  greater  facility,  owing  to 
the  lower  affinity  of  sodium  for  oxygen.     [See  Supplement,  p.  806.] 

Sodium  is  a  wliite  motal  having  tlie  aspect  of  silver.  Ifea  density  is  0.972,  at  59°, 
according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.  This  metal  is  so  soft,  at  the  usual  lempera- 
lare,  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers;  it  is 
quite  liquid  at  194°.  It  oxidal«3  spontaneously  in  the  air,  although  not  so  quickly 
as  potassium;  and  when  heated  nearly  to  redness  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  yellow 
flame.  Thrown  upon  water,  it  oxidates  with  great  vivacity,  but  without  inflaming, 
evolving  hydrogen  gas,  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution  of  soda.  When  a  few  drops 
only  of  water  are  applied  to  sodium,  it  easily  becomes  sufficiently  hot  to  take  fire. 

As  potassium  is  in  some  degree  eharaeteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  sodium 
ia  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in  all  animal 
fluids.  Both  of  these  elements  occur  in  the  mineral  world;  of  the  two,  perhaps 
potaKsium  is  most  extensively  diffused;  felspar,  the  most  common  of  minerals,  con- 
toning  t2  per  cent,  of  potassa,  but  from  the  existence  everywhere  of  a  soluble 
compound  of  sodium,  ita  chloride,  the  sources  of  that  element  are  the  more  accessi- 
ble, if  not  the  most  abundant. 

The  anhydrous  protoxide  of  sodium  and  the  peroxide  are  prepared  in  the  satae 
manner  as  the  corresponding  oxides  of  potassium,  which  they  greatly  resemble  in 
properties.  The  composition  of  the  peroxide  of  sodium,  however,  is  different,  being 
expressed  by  the  formula  2Na+30  (Thenard).  It  ia  supposed  by  M.  Millon  to  be 
Na+20. 

COMrOUNDS  Off   SODIUM. 

Soda;  NaO;  eg.  31  or  387.5. — A  solution  of  soda  Js  obfcuned  by  decomposing 
the  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four  or  five  times  ita  weight  of  water, 
by  means  of  half  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime ;  the  same  points  being  attended  to 
as  in  the  preparation  of  potassa.  A  preference  is  given  to  this  alkali  from  ita  cheap- 
ness, for  most  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  the  laboratory  it  may  frequently  bo 
substituted  for  potassa,  where  a  caustic  alkali  is  required.  On  the  large  scale  it  is 
prepared  fram  salts  of  soda,  a  carbonate  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  soda.  The  solution  of  soda  is  purified  from  these  salts  by  concentrating  it  consi- 
derably, upon  which  the  foreign  salts  cease  to  be  soluble  in  the  liquid,  and  precipi- 
tate.    (Mr.  W.  Blythe). 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Dalton,  exhibits  the  quantity  of  caustio 
soda  in  solutions  of  ditferent  densities : — 

Solution  of  Caustic  Soda. 


Dec^ty  of  the  Solu- 

Alkali  per  cent 

Density  of  the  Solu- 

Alkali  per  cent. 

1-40 

290 

1-36 

260 

1-Ti 

53'8 

1-32 

23-0 

1-63 

4e'6 

1-29 

190 

I'56 

41-2 

1-23 

16-0 

1-18 

13 '0 

1-47 

34-0 

1-12 

90 

1                1-44 

310 

1-06 

4-7 
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_  The  solid  hydrate  of  soda  ia  obfained  hy  eraporatlng  a  solution  of  soda,  precisely 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  preparation  of  potassa.  It  ia  soluble  io  all 
proportions  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Soda  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  other  bases  by  several  properties  : — 1st. 
All  its  salts  are  soluble  in  wal«r,  and  it  is  therefore  not  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid 
chloride  of  platinum,  or  any  other  reagent.  2d.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  affords  a 
salt  which  crystallizes  in  large  efflorescent  prisms,  easily  recognised  as  Glauber's 
salt.     3d.  Ita  salts  communicate  a  rich  yellow  tint  to  flame. 

Sulphides  of  sodium. — These  compounds  so  closely  resemble  the  sulphides  of 
potassium  as  not  to  require  a  partJcular  description.  The  protosulphide  of  sodium 
crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution  in  ootohedrons.  This  salt  contains  water  of 
crystallization;  in  contact  with  air  it  rapidly  passes  info  caustic  soda,  and  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  the  same  base. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  Seasalt,  Commonsalt,  NaCI;  eq.  58.5  or  731.25,~Sodium 
takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  combining  with  that  element,  produces  this  salt  The 
chloride  of  sodium  is  also  formed  on  neutralizing  hydrochloric  acid,  by  soda  or  its 
carbonate,  and  is  obtained  thus  in  the  greatest  purity.  Sea-water  contains  2.7  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  its  saline  constituents : 
(analysis  of  sea-water,  page  242).  Salt  is  obtained  from  that  source  in  warm 
climates,  as  at  St.  Uhes,  in  Portugal,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  near  Mar- 
seilles, and  other  places  where  spontaneous  evaporation  proceeds  rapidly;  the  sea- 
water  being  retained  in  shallow  basins  or  canals,  on  the  surfece  of  which  a  saline 
crust  forms,  with  tie  progress  of  evaporation,  which  is  broken  and  raked  out.  Sea- 
water  ia  also  evaporated  artificially,  by  means  of  culm,  or  waste  coal,  as  fuel,  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Britain,  hut  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  bitlern  as  of  the 
common  salt  it  affords.  The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness,  but  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crystals,  the  mother  liquid, 
which  forms  the  bittern,  is  drawn  off;  it  is  the  source  of  a  portion  of  the  Epsom 
salt  and  other  magnesian  preparations  of  commerce.  Other  inexhaustible  sources 
of  common  salt  are  the  beds  of  sal-gem  or  rock  salt,  which  occur  in  several  geologi- 
cal formations  posterior  to  the  coal,  as  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in  Spain,  Poland, 
and  many  other  localities.  These  beds  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  evapora- 
^on  of  salt  lakes  without  an  outlet,  ia  which  the  saline  matter,  continually  supplied 
by  rivers,  had  accuuiulated,  till  the  water  bling  saturated,  a  deposition  of  salt  took 
pkce_  upon  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  Dead  Sea  ia  such  a  lake,  and  the  bottom 
of  It  IS  found  to  be  covered  with  salt.  The  salt  is  sometimes  sufficiently  pure  for  its 
ordinary  uses,  as  it  is  taken  from  these  deposits,  but  more  generally  it  is  coloured 
brown  from  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  solution  and  filtra- 
tion. _  Instead  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  bed  of  the  rock  salt,  and  mining  it,  the 
superior  strata  are  often  pierced  by  a  bore  of  merely  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  by 
which  water  is  admitted  to  the  bed,  and  the  brine  formed  drawn  off  by  a  pump  and 
pipe  of  copper  suspended  in  the  same  tubular  opening. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  from  solution  in  water  ia  cubes,  and  soraetiuea 
from  urine  and  liquids  containing  phosphates  in  the  allied  form  of  the  regular  oeto- 
hedron.  Its  crystals  are  anhydrous,  but  decrepitate  when  heated,  from  the  expan- 
sion of  water  confined  between  their  plates.  According  to  Puchs,  pure  chloride  of 
sodium  has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water,  requiring 
2.7  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  all  temperatures ;  but  it  baa  been  proved  by  Gay- 
Lussao,  and  also  hy  Poggiale,  that  the  solubility  of  this  salt  increases  sensibly, 
although  not  considerably,  with  the  temperature.  According  to  Poggiale  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  of  chloride  of  sodium  35.52  parts  at  32^;  35'87  parts  at  57  2 
(14°  C);  39.61  parts  at  212°  (100=  C);  and  40.35  parts  at  229.46"  (lOS^^-C) 
tiie  temperature  of  ebullition  of  a  saturated  solution  (Annales  de  Ch.  3me  Ser.  viii. 
469).  Gay-Lnssae  also  makes  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solution  229,5°,  but 
tti_at  temperature  is  too  high  (I  believe)  for  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 
When  a  saturated  solution  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  between  14"  and  5°,  the 
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Bait  crysfallizes  In  hexagonal  tables,  -^hich  Lave  two  sides  larger  than  the  others. 
Fuehs  found  these  crystals  to  contain  6,  and  Mitscherlich  4  equivalents  of  water. 
If  their  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  above  14°,  they  undergo  decomposition,  and 
are  converted  into  a  congeries  of  minute  cubes,  from  which  water  separates. 

The  little  increase  of  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  high  temperature, 
makes  it  impossible  to  crystallize  this  salt  by  cooling  a  hot  Bolntion,l)ut  Mr.  Arrott 
finds  that  with  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  solution,  a  greater  inequality 
of  solubility  at  high  and  low  temperatures  takes  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  crystallizes  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on  coolmg.  In  the  evaporataon 
of  brine  for  salt,  certain  inconveniences  attend  the  deposition  of  salt  from  the  boiling 
solution,  which  Mr.  Arrott  proposes  to  obviate  by  the  presence  of  chloride  ot  cal- 

"Ture  chloride  of  sodium  has  an  agreeable  saline  taste,  deliquesces  slightly  in 
damp  weather,  and  dissolves  largely  in  rectified  spirits,  but  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  density  is  2^57  (Mobs).  It  fuses  at  a  bright  red  heat 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  rises  in  vapour.  It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  oil 
of  vitriol,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Besides  being  used  as  a  season- 
ing for  food,  chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  When  ignited  in  contact  with  clay  containing  oxide  ot  iron,  the 
sodium  of  this  salt  becomes  soda,  and  unites  with  the  silica  of  the  clay,  wtiile  the 
chlorine  combines  with  iron,  and  is  volatilized  as  sesquichlonde  of  iron.  On  this 
decomposition  is  founded  the  mode  of  communieating  the  salt-glaze  to  pottery ;  a 
quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  into  the  kiln,  where  it  is  converted  into  vapour  by  the 
heat,  and  condensing  upon  the  surface  of  the  pottery  causes  its  vitnfication,  which 
is  attended  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  sesquichlonde  ot  iron, 
if  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present.  When  chloride  of  sodium  and  silica  both  dry, 
are  heated  together,  no  decomposition  takes  place;  but  if  steam  is  passed  over  the 
mixture,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  and  silicate  of  soda  formed.  These  decompo- 
sitions are  represented  by  the  following  equations : — 

SiO,  and  3NaCl  and  Pe.Oj^SNaO.SiO^  and  Fc^Clj 

SiOj  and  KaOl  and  HO=NaO.SiO,  and  HCl. 

The  second  reaction  has  not  been  apfiHed  successfully  to  the  preparation  of  aoda 
from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  vitnfication  of  the  silicate  of 
Boda  produced,  which  covers  the  undccomposed  chloride  of  sodium,  and  protects  it 
from  the  steam.  Mr,  Tilghman  substitutes  for  the  wlica  precipitated  alumina,  which 
is  made  up  into  balls  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  exposed  to  steam  m  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  a,n 
aluminale  of  soda  is  formed,  which  may  be  decomposed,  when  cold,  by  dry  carbonic 
acid;  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  out  by  water;  the  alumina  is  made  up  again 
into  baUs  with  chloride  of  sodium,  to  be  ignited  and  decomposed  by  steam  as  before. 
The  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  resemble 

FiQ.  172.      in  properties  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium. 

SALTS  OP  ox:de  or  sodium. 

Carbonate  of  soda;  NaO.CO,+  10HO;  eq.  53+90,  or  662  5  + 
1125.  — This  useful  salt  is  found  nearly  pure  in  commerce,  in  htrge 
crystals,  which  effloresce  when  exposed  to  air.  These  crystals  contain 
10  equivalents  of  water,  and  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  21.81  soda, 
15.43  carbonic  acid,  and  62.76  water.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
tbey  generally  contiun  about  ^  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  an 
accidental  impurity :  tbey  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Their  density  is  1.623  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  20.64  of  the 
ci^stals  at  58.25°,  and  more  than  an  equal  weight  at  the  boiling 
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fempcrature  (Dr.  Thomson).  In  warm  weather,  the  carbonate  of  soda  sometiniea 
crystallizes  in  another  form,  which  is  not  efflorescent,  and  of  which  the  proportion 
of  water  is  8  equivalents.  The  ordinary  crystals,  hy  efflorescing  in  dry  air,  are  re- 
duced to  a  hydrate  of  5  equivalents  of  water,  NaO.COi+5HO.  Tho  same  hydrate 
appears  when  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  made  to  crystallize  at  93°  (34°  C), 
in  crystals  derived  from  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base.  Again,  a  solution  of 
this  salt  evaporated  between  158°  and  176°  (70°  and  80°  C),  deposits  quadrilateral 
crystals,  containing  1  equivalent  of  water,  or  14.77  per  cent.  Carbonate  of  soda, 
therefore,  appears  lo  he  capable  of  forming  four  definite  hydrates,  containing  HO, 
5H0,  8H0,  and  lOHO.     The  density  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  2.509  (Filhol). 

The  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  supposed  to  be  anhydrous,  at  various 
temperatures,  was  observed  by  M.  Poggialo  to  be  as  follows  : — 

100  p!irt3  of  water  at  32=  (O"  C.)  dissolve  7.08  of  carbonate  of  sodi. 

100    "  "       50=  (10°  c.)     "    le.ee         " 

100     "  "         68°  (2(10  c.)      "      25,83 

100    "  "  86=  (30'  C.)      "      35.90 

100    "  "     219.2"  (104=  C.)    "      48.60  "  " 

To  obtain  such  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  a  salt  at  a.  given  temperature, 
water  is  kept  in  contact  with  a  considerable  escesa  of  the  salt  in  the  state  of  powder 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  at  the  fised  temperature,  with  occasional  a^tation.  About 
two  ounces  of  the  solution  is  then  transformed  into  a  light  glass  flask  (fig.  173),  and 

FiQ.  173. 


after  being  accurately  weighed,  is  evaporated  either  over  the  gas,  or  by  a  small 
fiimace,  taking  care  to  hold  the  neck  at  an  angle  of  45°,  to  avoid  drops  of  fiuid 
being  thrown  out  by  the  ebullition.  After  the  salt  is  dry,  the  heat  is  still  continued, 
to  expel  the  water  of  crystallization,  the  escape  of  tho  latter  being  promoted  by 
blowing  sir  gently  inlfl  the  flask  while  hot  by  means  of  bellows  having  a  bent  glass 
tnhe  attached  to  the  nozzle.     [See  Supplement,  p.  807.] 

This  salt  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  tasle.  When  heated,  it  undergoes  the  watery 
fusion ;  its  water  Js  soon  dissipated,  and  a  whihs  anhydrous  salt  remains,  which  again 
becomes  liquid  at  a  red  heat,  undergoing  then  the  igneous  fusion,  and  by  a  greater 
heat  it  loses  no  carbonic  acid.  A  mjsture  of  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  is  more 
fusible  than  either  salt  separately. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  at  a  bright  red  heat  bj  tlie  vapour  of  water, 
which  disengages  all  the  carbonic  acid,  and  produces  hydrate  of  soda,  NaO.HO. 
Tho  carbon  of  its  aeid  is  also  set  at  liherty  hy  phosphorus  at  a  higli  temperature, 
and  the  phosphate  of  soda  formed.  Lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  decompose 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  assuming  its  carbonic  acid  and  libwating  soda. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  hy  a  process  which  will  he  described  immft* 
25 
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386  SODIUM. 

diafely  under  the  head  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Much  of  the  carhonate  of  commerce 
is  not  crystallized,  but  simply  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  is  then  known  as  salts  of 
soda,  soda-sail,  or  soda-ash.  In  this  form  it  generally  contains  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphiite  of  soda,  hydrate  of  soda,  and  often  insoluble  matter,  and  varies  consider- 
ably  in  value.  The  soda  which  is  caustic,  and  that  in  combination  with  carbonic 
acid  alone  of  the  acids,  are  available  in  the  application  of  the  salt  aa  an  alkaline 
substance.  The  pure  anbydroua  carbonate  of  soda  consists  of  5S.58  soda  and  41.42 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  beat  soda-salts  of  commerce  contain  from  50  to  53  per  cent, 
of  ava  1  bl  i  Th  p  '  n  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  thcsa 
salts,  and  n  h  f  m  f  h  arbonate  of  soda,  is  a  process  of  importance  from 
ita  frdju  nt  u  n  and  f  high  interest  and  value  as  a  general  method  of 
analys      f       j    s      t  nd    pplicable  to  a  great  variety  of  substances.     I  shall 

theref       1        b    m      t  ly  th    mode  of  conducting  it. 

ALKALI  METE  Y. 

The  experiment  is,  te  find  how  many  measures  of  a  diluted  acid  are  required  to 
destroy  the  alkaline  reaction  of,  and  to  neutralize  100  grains  of  a  specimen  of  soda- 
salt.  (1.)  The  acid  is  measured  in  the  alkalimeter,  which  is  a  straight  glass  tube, 
or  very  narrow  jar,  with  a  lip  (Sg.  174),  about  5-8ths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  14 
T  15  inches  in  height,  generally  mounted  upon  a  foot,  which  is  by  no  means  ad- 
vantageous, as  a,  (fig.  175),  capable  of 
Fill.  !74.   containing  at  least  1000  grs.  of  water.  Fia.  175. 

It  is  graduated  into  100  parts,  each  of  a 

which  holds  ten  grains  of  water.  In 
the  operation  of  dividing  such  an  instru- 
ment, it  is  more  convenient  to  use  mea- 
sures of  mercury  than  water, — 135.68 
grains  of  mercury  being  in  bulk  equal 
to  10  grains  of  water,  678.40  grains 
will  be  equal  to  50  grains  of  water.  A 
uoit  measure  may  be  formed  of  a  pipette, 
S,  made  to  hold  the  last  quantity  of 
mercury,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured, 
the  opening  at  the  point  of  the  pipette 
being  closed  by  the  finger,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
marked  by  a  scratch  on  the  glass  made 
by  a  triangular  file.     The  bulk  of  twice 

that  quantity  of  mercury,  or  100  water  grain  measures,  may  likewise  be 
marked  upon  the  tube.  The  former  quantity  of  mercury  is  then  decanted 
from  the  tube  into  the  alkalimeter  to  be  graduated,  and  a  scratch  made 
upon  the  latter  at  the  mercury  surface :  this  is  6  of  the  lO-grain  water 
.  Another  measure  is  added,  and  its  height  marked;  and  the  same  re- 
peated till  20  measures  of  mercury  in  all  have  been  added,  which  are  IOC  ten-grain 
water  measures.  The  subdivision  of  each  of  these  measures  into  5  is  best  made  by 
^le  eye,  and  is  also  marked  on  the  alkalimeter,  The  divisions  are  lastly  numbered, 
0,  5, 10,  &c.,  counting  from  above  downwards,  and  terminating  with  100  on  the  sole 
of  the  instrument.  Several  alfcalimeters  may  be  graduated  at  the  same  lime,  with 
little  more  trouble  than  one,  the  measured  quantities  of  mercury  being  transferred 
from  one  to  the  others  in  succession. 

(2.)  To  form  the  tefjt  acid,  4  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted  with  20  ounces 
of  water;  or  lai^r  quantities  of  acid  and  water  are  raised  id  these  proportions. 
About  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  heated  strongly  by  a  lamp 
for  an  hour,  to  ohfciin  pure  carbonate  of  soda;  of  which  171  grains  are  immediately 
weighed;  that  q%iitity,  or  more  properly  170.6  grains,  containing  100  grains  of 
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Hoda.  This  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  4  or  5  ouBces  of  hot  water, 
contained  in  a  basin,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition ;  and  the  aikalimeter  ia 
filled  up  to  0  with  the  dilute  acid.  The  measured  acid  is  poured  gradually  into  the 
soda  solution,  till  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  test-paper  ceases  to  be  alkaline,  and 
beoomes  diBtJnotly  acid,  and  the  measures  of  acid  necessary  to  produce  that  change 
accurately  observed.  The  last  portions  of  the  acid  must  be  carefully  added  by  a 
single  drop  nt  a  time,  which  is  most  easily  done  by  using  a  short  glass  rod  to  conduct 
the  stream  of  acid  from  the  lip  of  the  aikalimeter.  It  may  probably  require  about 
90  measures.  But  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  acid  exactly  of  the  strength  at  which 
100  measures  of  it  saturate  100  grains  of  soda.  A  plain  cylindrical  jar,  c,  of  which 
the  capacity  is  about  a.  pint  and  a  half,  is  graduated  into  100  parts,  each  containing 
100  grain  measures  of  water,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  divisions  of  the  aikalimeter. 
The  divisions  of  this  jar,  however,  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  upwards,  as  ia 
usual  in  measures  of  capacity.  This  jar  is  filled  up  with  the  dilute  acid  to  the  extent 
of  90,  or  whatever  number  of  the  aikalimeter  divisions  of  acid  were  found  to  neu- 
tralize 100  grains  of  soda;  and  water  is  added  to  make  up  the  acid  liquid  to  100 
measures.  Such  is  the  test  acid,  of  which  100  aikalimeter  measures  neutralize,  and 
are  equivalent  to,  100  grains  of  soda;  or  1  measure  of  acid  to  1  grain  of  soda.  It 
ia  transferred  to  a  stock  bottle.  The  remainder  of  the  original  dilute  acid  is  diluted 
with  water  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  same  instrument,  and  added  to  the  bottle.  The 
density  of  this  acid  ia  1.0995  or  1.0998_,  which  is  sensibly  the  same  aa  1.1.  The 
protohydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5|  times  its  weight  of  water,  gives  this 
test  acid  exactly ;  but  as  oil  of  vitriol  varies  in  strength,  it  ia  better  to  form  the  test 
acid  exactly ;  but  as  oil  of  vitriol  varies  in  strength,  it  is  better  to  form  the  test  acid 
in  the  manner  described  than  to  trust  to  that  mixture-  Twcoty-two  measures  of  the 
lest  acid  should  neutralize  100  grains  of  cr.  carbonate  of  soda;  and  58^  measures, 
100  grains  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

(3.)  In  applying  the  test-acid,  it  is  poured  from  the  aikalimeter,  as  before,  upon 
100  grains  of  the  soda-salt  to  be  tested,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  hot 
water,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  by  a  gbss  rod  after  each  addition  of  acid.  The 
salt  eonfaina  so  many  grains  of  soda  as  it  requires  measures  of  acid  to  neutralize  it; 
and,  therefore,  so  much  alkali  per  cent.  The  first  trial,  however,  should  only  be 
considered  an  approximation,  as  much  greater  accuracy  will  be  obtained  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.  The  experiment  is  often  made  iu  the  cold,  but  it  is  very  advantageous 
to  have  the  alkaline  solution  in  a  basin,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  evaporated  during 
the  addition  of  the  test-acid.  The  indications  of  the  teat-paper  then  become  greatly 
more  clear  and  decisive,  both  from  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution.  With  such  precautions  the  proporliou  of  soda  may  bo 
determined  to  0,1  grain  in  100  grains  of  salt,  and  aa  alkalimetrical  determination, 
made  in  a  few  minutes,  is  not  inferior  in  precision  to  an  ordinary  analysis. 

If  the  soda-salt  is  mixed  with  insoluble  matter,  its  solution  must  be  filtered  before 
the  test-acid  is  applied  to  it.  In  examining  a  soda-^alt  which  blackens  salts  of  lead, 
and  contains  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
100  grains  are  tested  as  above,  and  the  whole  alkali  in  the  salts  thus  determined, 
A  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  also  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  a 
second  hundred  grains,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
sodium,  while  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates.  The  filtered  liquid  is  still  alkaline, 
and  contains  all  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda;  the  quantity  of 
soda  corresponding  with  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  lesl^acid.  This  quan- 
tity is  lo  be  deducted  from  the  whole  quantity  of  alkali  obser\'ed  in  the  first  ex- 
pcriment 

Borax  may  be  analysed  by  the  same  fest-aeid,  and  will  be  found,  when  pure,  to 
contain  10.37  per  cent,  of  soda.  The  carbonates  of  pota=j>a  may  also  be  examined 
by  the  same  means;  but  the  per  centage  of  alkali  must  then  he  estimated  higher 
than  the  measures  of  acid  neutralized,  in  the  proportion  ot  the  equivalent  of  soda  to 
that  of  potassa,  which  are  to  each  other  as  31  to  47. 
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The  test-paper  employed  ia  alkalimetry  miiat  be  delicate.  It  should  be  p 
on  purpose,  by  applying  a  filtered  infusion  of  litmus  several  times  (o  good  letter- 
paper  (not  unsized  paper),  and  drying  it  after  each  immersion,  till  the  paper  is  of  a 
distinct  but  not  deep  purple  colour.  If  the  te8t-aci4  be  added  to  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  the  cold,  the  operator  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  difierence  between 
the  slight  reddening  of  his  test-paper  by  carbonio  acid  which  is  disengaged,  and  the 
unequivocal  reddening  which  is  produced  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  strong  acid. 
The  former  is  a  purple  or  wine-red  tint;  the  latter  a  pale  or  yellow  red,  without 
blue,  like  the  skin  of  an  onion. 

MeUiod  of  Gay-Lttssac. — The  directions  for  proceeding  given  by  M.  Gaj-Lussae 
are  recommended  by  the  general  utility  of  the  French  measures  employed  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  It  is  commercial  potasea  which  is  supposed  to  be  examined,  and  its 
value  is  expressed  in  anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium. 

The  acid  employed  ia  the  sulphuric,  as  before,  of  which  5  grammes  at  Its  masi- 
mum  of  concentration,  that  is,  the  acid  HO.SO3,  are  taken  as  a  unit.  This  quantity 
of  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  so  that  the  mixture  occupies  fifty  cubic  centimeters,  or 
one  hundred  half  cubic  centimeters.'  It  is  capable  of  neutralizing  4.816  grammea 
of  pure  potassa,  and  one-half  cubic  centimeter  of  the  dUute  acid  will  consequently 
indicate  0.04816  gramme  of  potassa. 

To  prepare  the  normal  acidfiuid,  as  the  test-acid  is  called,  it  is  necoKary  to  have 
the  pure  monohydrafed  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  sold  as  distilled  sulphuric  acid  is 
sufficiently  free  from  fixed  impurities,  but  generally  contains  a  little  water  in  excess.. 
By  evaporating  ofi'  one-fourth  of  this  aoid,  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  left  of  the 
masimum  degree  of  concentration.  One  hundred  grammes  of  the  monohydrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  accurately  weighed  in  a  small  glass  bottle.  A  thin  glass  flask  is 
also  provided,  which  holds  a  liter  of  water  when  filled  to  a  mark  on  the  neck.  The 
sulphuric  acid  already  weighed  is  added  in  a  gradual  manner  to  this  flask,  about 
half  filled  with  water  at  first,  a  circular  motion  being  given  to  the  vessel  in  order  to 
mia  the  liquids  rapidly.  The  acid  bottle  is  well  rinsed  out  with  water,  which  is 
added  to  the  flask;  and  when  the  whole  cools,  more  water  is  added  to  fill  up  the 
flask  to  the  mark  on  th  k      Th    n    n.  1      d  fluid,  thus  prepared,  should  be 

preserved  for  use  in  a  w  11      pp  d  b     1 

^■i  making  an       m  n    f     mm      al  potashes,  a  fair  sample  of  tha 

SiQ.  176.  juass  is  first  tak  n     nd     duccd  !■    p     der;  of  this,  48.16  grammes  are 
accurately  weigh  d  nd  d      1    d  n  a  quantity  of  water,  so 

that  the  volume    f  h       lu     n       s     ly  half  a  liter.     If  one-    I'm- 177. 
tenth  of  this  liq    d  b      k        h  fif  y  cubic  centimeters,  we 

shall  of  course  have  tjie  quantity  which  fcontains  4.816  grammes 
of  the  potashes.  To  draw  off  this  portion  conveniently,  a  pipette 
is  used  (fig.  176),  which  holds  flfty  cubic  centimeters  when 
filled  up  to  a  mark  a  on  its  stem.  The  pipette  is  emptied  into 
^a  a  plain  glass  jar,  the  last  drop  of  liquid  being  made  to  flow  out 
M  by  blowing  into  the  pipette.  A  sufficiently  distinct  blue  tint  is 
gj  given  to  the  liquid  in  the  jar  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
^^  an  infusion  of  litmus,  and  the  jar  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
letter-paper,  in  order  to  observe  the  changes  of  colour  afterwards 
with  moro  facility. 

To  measure  the  normal  acid  fluid,  a  gkss  tube  of  the  form  fig.  177  is 
used,  12  or  14  millimeters  in  internal  diameter,  which  is  called  3  burette. 
It  is  divided  into  half  cubic  centimeters,  and  the  divisions  marked  on 
the  large  tube  in  an  inverse  order,  as  in  the  former  alkalimetcr.  The 
beak  may  be  greased  below  the  aperture,  to  prevent  the  liquid  running 

'  The  OrnDiQie  is  15.4336  grains;  the  Cubic  Centimeter.  O.0G103  English  cubic  inch;  the 
Liter  or  lOOO  cable  centimeters,  61.03  cubic  inches,  0.22017  Eoglieh  imperial  gallon,  or 
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down  ite  outsiiJe  of  tho  glass.  The  acid  is  poured  from  the  burette,  filled  to  tho 
division  0,  into  the  jar  eontaiaiag  the  poUssa-soIution,  tho  liijnid  in  the  latter  being 
constantly  stirred.  The  change  to  the  wine-colour  is  first  observed,  and  the  addition 
of  acid  is  afterwards  continued  with  the'greatest  caution,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  liquid 
assumes  at  once  tlie  onion-skin  red.  A  few  drops  of  acid  in  excess  are  inevitably 
added,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  action  of  the  last  portions  of  acid  upon  the 
colouring  matter.  The  number  of  these  drops  in  excess  is  discovered  by  drawing  a 
line  with  the  liquid  upon  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  after  the  addition  of  each  drop. 
The  lines  become  red  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  where  the  acid  is  in  excess,  and 
give  the  number  of  drops  to  be  deducted;  of  these,  five  are  in  general  equivalent  to 
one  measure  of  the  burette.  The  quantity  of  potassa  is  calculated  from  the  measures 
uf  normal  acid  fluid  prepared,  each  measure  representing  0.04S16  gramme  of  potassa, 
as  already  stated. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  practice  of  this  method  is  the  delicacy,  and  in  some 
degree  uncertainty,  of  the  mode  of  determining  the  number  of  drops  of  acid  always 
added  in  excess.  This  difficulty  is  best  avoided,  I  believe,  by  operating  upon  the 
alkaline  solution  while  hot  and  undergoing  evaporation,  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
method  of  alkalimetry,' 

The  object  of  an  alkalimetrical  process  may  also  be  obtained  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  specimen  of  soda-ash  or  potathc.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  ascertained  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
observing  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the  oscipe  of  the  gas.  The  evolution 
of  hydrosulphurjc  acid  gas  at  the  same  time,  by  tho  decompositioa  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  is  prevented  by  adding  a  little  bichromate  of  potassa  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
BO  as  to  oxidize  the  former  acid  gas.  For  every  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  oi  22 
parts,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  soda  or  potassa  is  allowed  to  be  present;  namely, 
31  parts  of  soda  or  47  parts  of  potassa.  The  process  may  be  conducted  by  means 
of  the  well-devised  arrangements  of  Dr.  Will,  described  in  works  upon  Analytical 
Chemistry.  It  would,  however,  be  a  subject  of  regret  if  this  latter  method  should 
be  allowed  to  supersede  the  use  of  normal  fluids  and  the  burette,  which  are  capable 
of  being  usefully  applied  in  numerous  other  investigations  besides  alkalimetry,  and, 
in  fact,  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  department  of  chemical  analysis. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  HO.COj  +  NaO-COij  84  or  1050.  — This  salt  is  formed 
when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  neutral  carbonate;  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  farinaceous  powder,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  from  a  weaker  solution,  which  are  rectangular  prisms.  But  it  is 
generally  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  exposing  the  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate, 
placed  on  trays  in  a  wooden  case,  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas :  the  matter 
then  changes  entirely  into  bicarbonate,  which  appears  in  amorphous  and  opaque 
masses.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  of  it  10.04  parts  at  50°  (10°  C)  and 
16.69  parts  at  158°  (70°  C),  according  to  M.  Pog^alo.  Although  containing  two 
equivalents  of  acid,  this  salt  is  alkaline  to  test-paper,  but  its  taste  is  much  less  un- 
pleasant than  the  neutral  carbonate,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  perceived  when  mixed 
with  a  littie'common  salt.  The  crystallized  salt,  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  its 
Bolution  loses  carbonic  acid,  slowly  at  tho  temperature  of  the  air,  and  rapidly  above 
160°,  passing  into  the  state  of  sesquicarbonate,  and  ultimately  of  neutral  carbonate. 
A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  salts  of  magnesia 
in  the  cold,  nor  does  it  disturb  immediately  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury;  by 
which  properties  it  is  distinguished  from  the  neutral  carbonate. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  obtained  otherwise  by  an  intei-esting  reaction.  Equal 
weights  are  taken  of  common  salt  and  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops, 
which  is  chiefly  bicarbonate ;  the  former  is  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of 


'The  appurotas  and  methods  of  alkalimetrj  bave  received  maeli  attention  from  Mi 
Griffin.  His  improved  apparatus  and  test-paper  may  be  procured  at  the  Chemical  Museum, 
53,  Baker  Street. 
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water,  and  the  latter  added  ia  the  state  of  fine  powder  to  this  solution,  the  whole 
stirred  well  together,  and  allowed  to  staod  for  some  hours.  The  bicarbonat*  of 
osido  of  ammooiura  present  reacts  upon  chloride  of  sodium,  produciog  the  more 
sparingly  soluble  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  precipitates  in  crystalline  grains  and 
causes  the  liquid  to  become  thick,  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac), 
which  remains  in  solution  :  — 

HO.COi+Nn.O.COaand  NaCl= 
HO.CO.+NaO.COa  and  NH.Cl. 
The  solid  bicarbonate  of  soda  ia  separated  from  the  liquid  by  pressure  ia  a  screw 
press;  but  retains  a  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium.     Messrs.  Hemming  and  Dyer, 
who  first  observed  this  reaction,  proposed  it  as  a  process  for  obtaining  carbonate  of 
soda  from  common  salt. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda ;  2NaO+3COi+4HO;  164  or  2050. —This  salt  pre- 
sents itself  occasionally  in  small  prismatic  crystals,  but  cannot  be  prepared  at 
pleasure.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  is  decomposed  in  the  dry  state  by  a  leas 
degree  of  heat  than  the  bicarbonate,  notwithstanding  its  containing  a  smaller  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  The  theoretical  carbonate  of  water,  supposed  to  resemble  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  will  bellO-COa+HO+SHO;  which  gives  the  saltin  questioo, 
if  the  last  2H0  are  replaced  by  two  proportions  of  protohydrated  carbonate  of  soda. 
Substitutions  of  this  character  appear  to  be  common  ia  the  formation  of  double  car- 
bonates and  oxalates.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  for  the  first  HO,  in  the  same  carbonate  of  water,  while 
the  other  2H0  disappear.  The  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  occurs  native  in  several 
places,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Soda  in  the  province  of  Sukcna,  in 
Africa,  whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  Trona;  in  Egypt,  Hungary,  and 
in  Mexico,  and  has  the  same  proportion  of  water  as  the  artificial  salt. 

Double  carbonate  of  polassa  and  soda.  —  The  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda 
unite  readily  by  fusion.  A  compound  was  also  obtained  by  M.  Margueritte,  jn 
transparent  crystals,  by  submitting  a  solution  of  the  two  carbonates,  in  different  pro- 
portions, to  evaporation,  of  which  the  formula  is  2(ffaO.COa)-|-(KO.COs)-|-18HO. 
These  crystals  may  be  dissolved  without  injury  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
but  when  dissolved  in  pure  water  they  are  in  great  part  decomposed,  and  allow  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  deposited.  This  double  salt  may  be  analysed  by  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  after  first  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  to  convert  the  bases  into 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  then  precipitating  the  former  by  means  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  as  described  at  page  373. 

Sulphite  of  soda;  NaO.SOa-l- lOHOj  63-|- 90,  or  787.5+ 1125.— This  salt 
crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  and  is  efflorescent  like  the  sulphate  of  soda,  which  it 
much  resembles.  Its  taste  is  sulphureous,  and  its  reaction  feebly  alkaline.  When 
heated  strongly  in  a  close  vessel,  it  ^ves  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with  sulphide  of 
sodium.  It  IS  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  through  a  solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  (page  294),  or  on  the  large  scale  by  exposing  the  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  moistened,  to  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur.  I'his  salt,  and 
also  the  sulphite  of  lime,  are  much  employed  as  an  antichlore,  or  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  chlorine. from  bleached  cloth  and  the  pulp  of  paper.  A  bisulphite  of 
soda  also  exists,  which  appears  in  irregular  and  opaque  crystals. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda; _NsiO.Sj:)<^+5iIO;  79-)- 45,  or  987.5 -f  562.5, —This 
salt,  of  which  the  preparation  and  some  of  the  properties  have  already  been  described 
(page  303),  is  inodorous,  persistent  in  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  large  rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by  oblique  faces,  of 
which  the  acute  angles  are  replaced  by  planes.  When  heated  in  a  covered  vessel, 
It  first  loses  its  water,  and  then  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phate  of  soda  and  pentasulphide  of  sodium.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  readily  dis- 
solves  chloride  of  silver,  forming  a  double  salt  of  soda  and  oxide  of  silver,  which  has 
tn  intensely  sweet  taste.    'It  also  dissolves  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  easily,  forming 
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a  double  salt,  which  readily  decomposes  with  deposition  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 
With  chloride  of  gold,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of  sodium,  tetrothi- 
onate  of  soda,  and  a  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  oxide  of  gold,  of  which  the 
formula  is 

Au20,SA+3(NaO.SA)+4HO  (Fordos  and  Gelis). 

The  use  of  this  last  salt  is  recommended  for  fixing  the  daguerreotype  image. 

Sulphate  ofxoda,  Glauber's  salt;  NaO.SO^-l-lOHO ;  71+90,  or  887.5  +  1125.— 
This  salt  occurs  crystallized  in  nature,  and  also  dissolved  in  mineral  waters,  and  is 
formed  on  neutralizing  carbonate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid.  But  It  is  more  gene- 
rally prepared  by  decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for 
hydrochloric  acid  (page  335).  The  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  readily  in  long 
prisms,  of  which  tho  sides  ore  often  channelled,  which  have  a  cooling  and  bitter 
taste,  and  contain  55.76  per  cent,  of  water,  or  10  equivalents  ;  in  which  they  fuse 
by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  which  they  lose  entirely  by  efHorescenee 
in  dry  air  even  at  40°.  At  32°,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  5,02  parts  of  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  soda,  16.73  parts  at  64.2°  (17.91°  C),  50.65  parts  at  91°,  which  is  the 
temperature  of  maximum  solubility  of  this  salt,  and  42.65  parts  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature of  a  saturated  solution,  which  is  217.6°  (103.1°  C.),  as  observed  by  Gay- 
Lussac.  In  a  supersaturated  solution  of  this  salt  (page  239),  crystals  are  sometimes 
slowly  deposited,  which  arc  different  in  form  and  harder  than  Glauber's  salt;  they 
are  long  prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  and  contdn  8  equivalents  of  water,  or  possibly 
only  7  equivalents  (Loewel,  Annal.  de  Ch.  t  d  Phys  "  s  ssi  02 ;  or  Chem. 
Soc.  Quart.  Journ.  iij.,  164).      ISee  .Suppleme,  t   -p    BO    J 

M.  Loewel  finds  these  crystals  to  have  a  gr  at  s  lub  I  ty  tbaa  the  ten-atom 
hydrate.  The  sulphate  of  soda  no  doubt  es  ts  n  the  sup  rsaturated  solution  as 
eight-atom  hydrate,  and  the  salt  is  induced  t  y  tall  ze  by  auses  wh  h  make  Jt  to 
assume  two  additional  equivalents  of  wat-er,  and  f  m  th  1  s  s  luble  hydrate  It 
is  proved  that  the  action  of  air  in  causing  c  ystall  n  s  n  t  f  a  its  pressure 
(Gay-Lussac,  Annal.  de  Ch  et  de  Ph  2  ser.  ii.  296)  ,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  from 
the  solubility  of  air  in  the  sahne  solution,  carbonic  acid  esLceding  air  in  activity 
(Edinb.  Trans,  xi.  114).  Loewel  observes,  among  other  curious  circumstances,  that 
a  rod  of  glass  or  metal,  which  deternunos  the  formation  of  the  ten  atom  hydrate 
when  plunged  into  the  supersaturati.d  solution,  loses  this  property  if  it  is  left  in 
contact  with  water  for  twelve  hours,  or  if  it  has  been  pre\iously  heated  to  between 
40°  and  100°  C,  and  contraues  intapabie  of  inducing  Lrystalhzation  for  ten  d^ys  or 
a  fortnight  at  the  ordinary  temp  rature,  if  preserved  from  free  contact  with  the  air. 
I  had  previously  put  up  clean  glass  beads  into  supersaturated  solutions  contained  in 
jars  inverted  over  mercury,  without  determining  crystallization,  and  would  ascribe 
the  action  of  the  glass  surface  to  adhering  solable  matter,  rather  than  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  glass,  as  supposed  by  M.  Loewel. 

A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  kept  at  a  temperature  between  91°  and 
104°,  affords  octebedral  crystals  with  a  rhombic  base,  which  are  anhydrous.  They 
are  isomorphous  with  the  hypermanganate  of  baryta.  Their  density  is  2.642,  The 
anhydrous  salt  fuses  at  a  bright  red  heat,  without  loss  of  aoid.  Sulphate  of  soda 
was  at  one  time  the  saline  aperient  in  general  use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  It  is  still,  however,  occasionally  associated  with  the  tartrate  of  potassa 
and  soda,  in  Seidlila  powders. 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  aoid,  d  1 

sulphuric  acid,  and  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  by  which  water  my    as  ly  b 
frozen  in  summer.     A  suitable  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  h  U  w   yl 
der  0  C  (figs.  178  and  179),  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  freei!       mis 
itself  surrounded  by  a  space  to  contain  the  water  to  be  frozen,  having   h  n  1 

opening  u,  and  the  whole  protected  by  a  double  casing,  B  B,  filled  wi  h 
tow  te  prevent  access  of  heat.     The  cylinder  A  is  hollow,  and  may  also  h       w 
placed  in  it  to  be  frozen.     This  cylinder  is  turned  on  a  pivot  by  the  handle  above, 
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and  has  projectaons  or  vanoa,  hy  which  the  salt  and  acid  ire  eonyen 
Tlie  upper  part,  D,  of  tbis  cylinder  ia  filled  witli  a  non  conducting  material.  The 
freezing  mixture  is  added  in  charge  of  ibout  3  pounds  of  pulyeriKed  salpliate 
of  soda,  and  2  pound  meaaurea  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  time;  which  are  repeated 
after  ten  minutes,  and  the  stopcock  opened  to  allow  the  acid  solution  to  flow  into  the 
vessel  V  below,  where  its  low  temperature  may  be  further  employed  to  cool  wine  or 
other  bevcragca.  With  12  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  about  10  pounds  of 
acid,  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  ico  may  be  formed  in  tho  course  of  an  hour  in  this 
manner. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  also  forms  the  mineral  Thenardite,  which  was 
discovered  hy  M.  Casasecn  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 
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The  sulphate  of  soda  is  chiefly  formed  as  a  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  soda 
from  common  salt.  The  samo  manuiacture  gives  rise  to  the  preparation  of  large 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  80  pounds  are  required  for  100  pounds  of  salt. 
I'rom  the  last,  upwards  of  50,000  tons  of  soda- 
ash,  and  20,000  tons  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  were  manufactured  in  1838 ;  and  the  pro- 
duction Las  since  greatly  increased. 

A  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed  in  soda- 
making  and  various  other  chemical  manufactures, 
to  afford  the  means  of  exposing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  materials  to  a  strong  heat,  of  which  a 
perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  section  are  given 
"n  fig.  180.  It  consists  of  a  flre-place,  a,  in  which 
he  fuel  is  burned,  of  which  h  is  the  osb-pit,  with 
a  horizontal  flue  espanding  into  a  small  chamber 
or  oven,  dd,  which  is  raised  to  a  strong  red  heat 
by  the  reverberation  on  its  walls  of  the  flame  or 
heated  air  from  the  fire,  on  its  passage  to  the 
'  chimney.  The  matters  to  bo  heated  are  placed 
upon  the  floor  of  this  chamber.     It  has  uu  open- 
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ing,  i,  in  the  side,  for  the  introduction  of  materials,  and  another  opening,  g,  at  the 
end  most  distant  from  the  firo.  The  eliimney  is  provided  with  a  damper,  p,  by 
which  the  draught  is  regulated. 

(1.)  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  thi'owing  600  pounds  of  common  salt  into 
the  chamber  of  the  furnace,  already  well  heated,  and  running  down  upon  it,  from  an 
opening  in  the  roof,  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  density  1.600,  in  a  moderat* 
Stream.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged  and  carried  up  the  chimney,  and  the  oon- 
Tersion  of  the  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  is  completed  in  four  hoars.  (2.)  The  sul- 
phate tlius  prepared  is  reduced  to  powder  and  100  parts  of  it  mixed  with  103  parte 
of  ground  chalk,  and  62  parts  of  small  coal  ground  and  sifted.  This  mistare  is  in- 
troduced into  a  very  hot  reverberatory  furnace,  about  two  hundred  weight  at  a  time. 
It  is  frequently  stirred  until  it  is  uniformly  heated.  In  about  an  hour  it  fuses;  it 
is  then  well  stirred  for  about  five  minutes,  and  drawn  out  with  a  rake  into  a  cast- 
iron  trough,  in  which  is  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify.  This  is  called  ball  soda,  or 
blaek-ash,  and  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  alkali  (3  )  To  separate  the  salts 
from  insoluble  matter,  the  cake  of  ball  soda,  wb  n  Id  b  k  n  i  p  t  into  vats, 
and  covered  by  warm  water.  In  six  houi-s  tb  1  t  n  js  d  w  fi  f  om  below, 
and  the  washing  repeated  about  eight  times  f  itra  t  11  th  luble  matter. 
These  liquors  being  mixed  together  are  boiled  d  wu  t  d  yn  nd  fford  a  salt 
which  is  principally  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  1  ttl  ut  soda  nl  Iphide  of 
sodium.  (4.)  For  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  th  ulphu  th  salt  mixed  with 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sawdust,  and  exposed  t  1  w  d  1  t  n  a  leverberatory 
furnace  for  about  4  hours,  which  converts  tie  caustic  soda  into  carbonate,  while  the 
sulphur  also  is  carried  off.  This  pi-oduet  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  alkali,  and 
forms  the  soda-salt  of  best  quality.  (5.)  If  the  crystallized  carbonate  is  required, 
the  last  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  boiled  down 
until  a  pellicle  appears  on  its  surface.  The  solution  is  then  ran  into  shallow  hoses 
of  cast-iron,  to  crystallize  in  a  cool  place ;  and  after  standing  for  a  week  the  mother 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  the  crystals  drained,  and  bmken  up  for  the  market,  (6.)  The 
mother  liquor,  which  contains  the  foreign  salts,  is  evaporated  to  di3ness,  for  %  soda- 
sait,  which  serves  for  soap  or  glass  making,  and  contains  about  SO  per  cent  of  alkah 
In  fig.  181,  a  soda-furnace  is  represented,  consisting  of  two  compartments  the 
first,  A,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  the  second,  B,  m  which 


sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  =  I  1  i  i  i  [  f  unod 
The  heat  from  the  furnace  is  further  economized  by  being  ip]  h  d  t->  l\  ii,oiafo  solu- 
tions of  carbonate  of  soda  in  0  and  D 

The  most  essential  part  ^  this  proc<"is  is  the  lusion  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  coal 
and  carbonate  of  lime :  by  tEe  first,  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  sodium 
(page  383) ;  and  by  the  second,  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  soda.  These  changes  may  be  effected  separately  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not 
completely,  by  calcining  the  sulphate  at  a  higher  temperature  with  coal  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  succession.    The  lime  becomes  at  the  same  time  sulphide  of  calcium, 
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or  it  is  more  generally  supposed  to  form  an  oxi-sulphide  of  calcium,  3Ca8.CaO,  a 
compound  which  would  destroy  the  carbonate  of  soda,  if  it  was  dissolved  along  with 
that  salt,  in  the  subsequent  lixiviation  of  the  ball  soda.  But  the  sulphide  of  calcium 
being  nearly  insoluble  of.itself,  or  rendered  entirely  so  by  its  combination  with  lime, 
does  not  dissolve  to  a  sensible  exleut  in  the  experiment.  The  application,  however, 
of  very  hot  water  to  the  ball  soda  is  to  be  avoided.  The  following  diagram  is  used 
to  represent  the  cbemical  changes  in  this  process,  supposing  for  simplicity  that  char- 
coal is  employed  instead  of  coal,  and  limo  instead  of  its  carbonate;  the  numbers 
denoting  equivalents : — 


REACTION  IN   TUE   SODA  PBOCESS. 
Before  decomposition.  After  deoompos 

4  Carbon 4  Carbon 4  Carbonic  oxide. 

Sulphate  of  (*0«re"' 

(^     Sulphur 

Lime  I     Oxygen 

\     Calcium \^  Sulphide  of  calcium 

i  Lime \  Lime ^  Lime  J    a. 

Mr.  Gossage  considers  the  additional  \  equiv.  of  lime  as  superfluous,  although 
not  injurious  in  the  p  oc  Th       da  derives  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of 

lime  or  from  the  gases  f  he  fi  e  and  is  fierefore  entirely  carbonate.  No  hydrate 
of  soda  is  dissolved  ou  f  h  b  U  oda  by  alcohol,  but  a  portion  of  the  carbonato 
appears  often  to  becon  a  by  h  action  of  the  caustic  lime,  in  t!ie  subsequent 
lixiviatioD.' 

Tte  insoluble  sulpli  d     f     1      n    f  this  process  is  known  as  soda-waste.     It  is 


_  r  Sulphur  14.6 
"  t  Calcium  18.9 
=  Lime  2,09 


■  Carljonate  of  Soda 

Sulphide  of  Sodium 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Oxide  of  Iron,  Alumina  ... 

Sulphide  of  Caleium 

Carhonate  of  Lime 

Magnesia 

Glide  of  Iron 

Alumina 

Sand  and  Silicic  acid 

Ch^ircoal 

.  Water 


.72 


100.00 
The  lime  found  is  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  the  oii-sulphide  of  calcium,  SCaS.CaO ; 
eonSrming  tiie  view  of  the  process  talten  by  Mr.  Gossage.  No  hydrate  of  soda,  or  eulphide 
of  Bodium,  -was  dissolved  out  of  this  black-ash  by  nlooliol.  The  portion  of  the  latter  salt  ob- 
tained in  the  analysis  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  over-washing ;  the  sulphide  of  catcium 
Imving  a  tendency  to  pass  into  lime  and  the  soluble  hydrosuJphote  of  sulphide  of  calciam, 
which  decompose  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Although  this  important  process  has 
been  much  studied,  its  theory  is  still  iocomplele.  The  furnacing  of  the  sulpliate  of  soda  is 
promoted  by  aqueous  vapour,  and  a  loss  of  aulphnr  occurs  in  a  way  which  is  not  understood. 
See  the  papers  of  Mr.  J.  Brown  (PLil.  Mag.  ixxiv.  15),  of  M.  B.  Unger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm., 
Iii.  liiii.  and  Isvii.),  and  the  Anoiial  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry  of  Liebig  and 
Kopp,  edited  by  Hoffmann  and  Da  la  Bne,  ii.  292,  1847-48. 
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not  merely  valaeless,  but  troublesome  to  the  manufacturer.  But  the  attempt  has 
Iwen  made  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  As  means  are  now  taken 
to  condense  lie  hydrochloric  acid,  formerly  sent  up  the  chimney,  this  acid  is  applied 
to  the  soda-waste,  from  which  it  disengages  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids.  But 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  produced,  in  the  soda  process,  in  adequate  quantity  for  this 
application  of  it,  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  with  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  might 
interfere  with  the  combustion  of  the  latter.  These  difficulties,  however,  are  in  a 
great  degree  removed  by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gossage,  that  sulphide  of  calcium, 
when  moistened  with  water,  is  decomposed  easily  and  completely  by  a  single  equiva- 
lent of  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  waste  may 
be  made,  with  the  evolution  of  nothing  but  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  made  up  by  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid, 
to  be  applied  to  the  waste,  from  any  other  source.  The  hydrosulphuric  acid  would 
be  burned,  instead  of  sulphur,  in  the  leaden  chamber,  to  produce  sulphuric  acid. 

Many  changes  have  been  proposed  upon  the  soda  process.  Sulphate  of  iron,  pro- 
duced by  the  osidation  of  iron-pyrites,  is  a  cheap  salt,  and  may  be  applied  to  convert 
chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda. — (1.)  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  these  salts 
in  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  when  snlphate  of  soda,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  volatile 
sesquicbloride  of  iron  are  produced.  (2,)  By  dissolving  the  salts  together  in  water, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  fall  to  a  low  temperature,  when  sulphate  of  soda  crystal- 
lizes, and  chloride  of  iron  remains  in  solution  (Mr.  Phillips);  or  (3.)  By  concen- 
trating the  last  solution  at  the  boiling-point,  when  the  same  decomposition  occurs, 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  precipitates,  and  may  be  rated  out  of  the  liquor.  The 
roasting  of  bisulphide  of  iron  with  common  salt  in  a  reverberafory  furnace  may  .also 
*e  made  to  furnish  sulphate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  has  been  substitoted 
for  sulphate  of  iron,  in  these  three  modes  of  application;  but  the  unavoidable  for- 
mation of  donble  salts  of  magnesia  and  soda  makes  the  separation  of  the  snlphate 
of  soda  always  imperfect.  It  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  furnacing  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  caustic  baryta,  or  by  strontia,  the  last  earth  being  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  Tilghmann,  for  this  application  of  it,  by  decomposing  the  native 
euJpbate  of  strontia  from  Bristol,  by  a  current  of  steam  at  a  red  heat.  Such  a  pro- 
cess should  also  furnish  the  sulphnric  acid  required  to  decompose  chloride  of  sodium 
and  form  sulphate  of  soda.  Chloride  of  sodium  may  also  bo  decomposed  by  moists 
ening  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  4  or  6  times  its  weight  of  lithirge,  when  an 
oiichloride  of  lead  is  formed,  and  caustic  soda  hbcrafcd  The  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  sodium  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  formation  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  has  already  been  noticed  (page  389).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  soda- 
process  first  described,  which  was  invented  towards  the  end  of  the  la^t  century  by 
Leblanc,  is  still  generally  preferred  to  all  others 

The  old  sources  of  carbonate  of  soda,  namely  barilla,  or  the  ashes  of  the  salsola 
soda,  which  is  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  kelp,  the  ashes  of 
sea-weeds,  have  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  at  least  in  England.  Barilla  contmna 
about  18,  and  ke!p  about  2  per  cent,  of  alkali. 

Bisulpkale  of  soda,  HO.SOa+NaO.SOj;  120  or  1500.  This  salt  is  obtained 
iu  large  crystals  on  adding  an  equivalent  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it  attains  the  degree  of  concentration  necessary  for 
ciyslallizafion.  _  If  half  an  equivalent  only  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  a  sesqmsvl- 
phale.  of  soda  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  according  to  Mitscherlich.  The  ordinary 
bisulphate  of  soda  contains  basic  water,  but  it  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  a 
degree  of  beat  approaching  to  redness.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  a  true  bisulphate 
of  soda,  and  gives  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  when  distilled  at  a  red  heat. 

miTaU  of  soda;  NaO.NOsj  85  or  1062.5.— This  salt  crystallizes  in  the  rhom- 
boidal  form  of  calc-spar;  density  2.260.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  deliquesce  in  damp  air.  It  bums  much  slower  with  combus- 
tibles than  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  cannot  therefore  be  substituted  for  that  salt  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.     It  is  now  generally  had  recourse  to,  as  the  source  of 
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nitric  acid,  and  is  also  largely  wsed  in  agriculture.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  soil  of  some  parts  of  India;  and  it  forms  a  thin  but  very  extensive 
bed  covered  by  clay  at  Atacama  in  Peru,  from  which  it  is  esporfcd  in  great 
quantity. 

Cklorale  of  soda  {NaO.ClOj)  is  formed  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  bitartrate 
of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  when  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  precipitates,  aad  the 
cbloral«  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  tetrahedrons,  and  is 
considerably  more  soluble  than  chlorate  of  potasaa. 

Phosphates  of  soda. — There  are  three  crystallizable  phosphates  of  soda  belon^ng 
to  the  tribasio  class,  which  I  shall  describe  under  their  most  usual  names. 

Phosphate  of  soda;  H0.2NaO.POs+24EO;  359  or  4487.5.— This  is  the  salt 
known  in  pharmacy  as  phosphate  of  soda,  and  formed  by  neutralizing  phosphoric 
acid  from  burnt  bones  {page  319)  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  obliqne 
rhombic  prisma,  which  are  efflorescent,  and  essentially  alkaline.  M.  Malaguti  is,  I 
believe,  mistaken  in  ascribing  26  equiva.  of  water  to  this  salt.  Tho  taste  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  cooling  and  saline,  and  less  disagreeable  than  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
for  which  it  may  be  substituted  as  an  aperient.  It  dissolves  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  cold  wafer,  and  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  when  moderately  heated. 
When  evaporated  above  90°,  this  salt  crystallizes  in  another  form  with  14  instead 
of  24  atoms  of  water  (Clark).  It  is  deprived  of  half  its  alkali  by  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  cold,  but  hot  by  acetic  acid. 

SubphospkttU  of  soda;  3NaO.P06+24HO;  381  w  4762.5.— Formed  when  an 
excess  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  preceding  salt.  It  ciystalliues  in  slender  ^x- 
sided  prisms,  witfi  flat  terminations,  which  are  unalterable  in  air;  but  the  solution 
of  this  salt  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deprived  of  one-third  of  its  alkatt 
by  the  weakest  acids.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  5  times  iheir  weight  of  water  at  60°, 
mid  undergo  ihe  watery  fusion  at  170°.  This  salt  continues  tribasio  after  being 
exposed  to  a  red  heat. 

Biphosphale  of  soda;  2HO.Na0.r05+2HO;  139  or  1737.5.— Obtained  by 
adding  tribasio  phosphate  of  water  to  phosphate  of  soda,  till  the  latter  ceases  to  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  solution  affords  crystals,  in  cold 
weather,  of  which  the  ordinary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  having  its  larger 
angle  of  93°  54'.  But  this  salt  is  dimorphous,  occurring  in  another  right  rhombic 
prism,  of  which  the  smaller  angle  is  78°  30',  terminated  by  pyramidal  planes, 
isomorphous  with  binarseniate  of  soda.  The  biphosphate  of  sodii  is  very  soluble, 
and  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  Like  all  tho  other  soluble  tribasio  phosphates,  it 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  wilh  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  tribasio  phosphate  of 

Phosphate  of  soda  andammonia,  Microcosmic  salt;  H0.NH«0.N80.P0s+  8H0; 
201  or  2512.5. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  together  6  or  7  parts  of  crystal- 
lized phosphate  of  soda,  and  2  parts  of  water,  till  the  whole  is  liquid,  and  then 
adding  1  part  of  pulverized  sal-ammoniac.  Chloride  of  sodium  separates,  and  the 
solution,  filtered  and  concentrated,  affords  the  phosphate  in  prismatic  crystals.  It  is 
purified  by  a  second  crystallization.  This  salt  occurs  in  urine.  It  is  much  employed 
as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  By  a  slight  beat  it  loses  8H0,  by  a  stronger 
heat  it  is  deprived  of  its  remaining  water  and  ammonia,  and  converted  into  meto- 
phosphate  of  soda,  which  is  a  very  fusible  salt.  It  will  be  observed  that  tho  three 
atoms  of  base  in  this  phosphate  are  all  different, — namely,  water,  oxide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  soda;  of  which  the  two  last  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  for  bases 
of  the  same  family  may  exist  together  in  the  salts  of  biba^io  and  fribasic  acids, 
forming  stable  compounds,  but  not  in  ordinary  double  salts  No  phosphate  exists, 
corresponding  with  microcosmic  salt,  but  contammg  potassa  mstead  of  oxide  of 
ammonium;  the  phosphate  of  soda,  with  14H0,  has  been  mistaken  for  such  a  salt. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda;  SNaO.POs -|- lOHO,  Ii4-H90,  or  1675-1-1125.— 
Procured  by  heating  the  phosphate  of  soda  to  redness,  when  it  IoiCb  its  basic  water 
as  well  aa  its  water  of  crystallization.     The  residual  mass  dissolved  la  water  affords 
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a  salt,  wbich  is  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate,  and  crystallizes  in  prismatic 
crystals,  wbioli  ave  permanent  in  air,  and  contain  ten  atoms  of  water.  Its  solution 
is  essentially  alkaline.  This  salt  is  precipitated  white,  by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  insoluble  pyrophosphates,  including  pyrophosphate  of  silver,  are 
soluble  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  The 
pyrophosphates  of  potassa  and  of  ammonia  can  exist  in  solution,  but  pass  into  tribasic 
salts  when  they  crystallize. 

A  bipyrophospkate  of  soda  (HO.NaO.POs)  exists,  obtained  by  the  application 
of  a  graduated  heat  to  the  biphospha,to  of  soda,  but  it  does  not  crystallize.  Its  solu- 
tion has  an  acid  reaction. 

Melaphosphate  of  soda;  NaO.POj,  103  or  1287.5.— The  biphosphate  of  aoda, 
containing  only  one  equivalent  of  fixed  base,  affords  the  metaphosphat*  of  soda, 
when  heated  to  redness.  The  metaphosphate  of  soda  fuses  at  a  heat  which  does 
not  exceed  low  redness,  and  on  cooling  rapidly  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  is 
deliquescent  in  damp  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol :  ila 
solution  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  which  can  be  negatived  by  the  addition  of  4  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  evaporated,  this  solution  does  not  ^ve  crystals, 
but  dries  into  a  transparent  pellicle,  like  gum,  which  retains  at  the  temperature  of 
the  ajr  somowhat  more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water.  Added  to  neutral,  and 
not  very  dilute  solutions  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  metaphosphate  of  soda  throws 
down  insoluble  hjdrated  metaphosphatcs,  of  which  the  physical  condition  is  remark- 
able. They  are  all  soft  solids,  or  semifluid  bodies;  the  metaphosphate  of  limo 
having  the  degree  of  fluidity  of  Venice  turpentine. 

The  hipyrophosphate  of  soda  appears  to  undergo  several  changes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  before  it  becomes  metaphosphate.  At  a  temperature  of  500°,  the  salt 
becomes  nearly  anhydrous,  and  affords  a  solution  which  is  neulral  to  test-paper,  but 
in  other  respects  resembles  the  hipyrophosphate.  But  at  temperatures  which  are 
higher,  but  insufficient  for  fu.sion,  the  salt  being  anhydrous,  appears  to  have  lost  its 
solubility  in  water;  at  least  it  is  not  affected  at  first  when  thrown  ia  powder  into 
boiling  water,  but  gradually  dissolves  by  continued  digestion,  and  passes  into  the 
preceding  variety,— (Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  275). 

When  the  fused  ni  eta  phosphate  of  soda  is  slowly  cooled,  it  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  as  observed  by  Fieitmann  and  Henneberg,  and  gives  a  cryatallizable  meta- 
phosphate of  soda  (page  324). 

Borax,  Biborate  of  aoda,  NaO.SBO^-f-lOHO;  100.8-H90  or  1260.-i-1125.— 
This  salt  is  met  with  in  commerce  ia  large  hard  crystals.  It  is  found  in  the  water 
of  certain  lakes  in  Transylvania,  Tartary,  China,  and  Thibet,  and  is  deposited  in 
their,  beds  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  imported  from  India  in  a  crude  state, 
and  enveloped  in  a  falty  matter,  under  the  name  of  Tinkal,  and  afterwards  purified. 
But  nearly  the  whole  boras  consumed  in  England  is  at  present  formed  by  neutral- 
izing, with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  acid  from  the  boracie  lagoons  erf  Tuscany.  The 
ordinary  crystals  of  horai  are  prisma  of  the  oblique  system,  containing  10  atoms  of 
water,  of  density  1.692;  but  it  also  crystallizes  at  133°  in  regular  octohedrons, 
which  contain  only  5  atoms  of  water.  This  salt  has  a  sweetish,  alkaline  taste ;  for, 
although  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  it  baa  an  alkaline  reaction,  like  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold,  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 

The  anhydrous  salt  ia  very  fusible  by  heat|  and  forms  a  glass  of  density  2.367. 
This  glass  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  most  metallic  oxides,  the  smallest 

fortions  of  which  colour  it.     As  the  metal  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  colour, 
orai  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments.     For  this  purpose  a  thin  pla- 
tinum wire  is  generally  used,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  into  a  hook  (fig.  182.)     The 
,  loop  being  slightly  moistened,  is  dipped  into  a  fine  powder 

FiQ.  182.  of  anhydrous  borax,  and  a  minute  portion  of  the  metallic 

O  oxide  which  we  wish  to  determine  is  also  taken  up  on  the 

loop.     The  matter  is  then  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
or  spiiit-lamp  directed  upon  it  by  means  of  a  mouth  blow-pipe  (%  183.)     Often 
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two  different  colourations  ore  obtained  when  the  metal  has  more  than  one  oxide,  e 
cording  aa  the  substance  is  heated  in  the  reducing  or  wiite  portion  of  the  flair 
which,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  ia  at  b  (fig.  184),  or  in  the  oxidating  spheres  a  a,  ai 


at  the  point  c,  where  there  i3  an  excess  of  atmospheric  dr.  To  produce  the  ^colour 
of  the  protoxide,  we  expose  to  the  redacing  flame ;  and  to  produce  the  colour  of  the 
peroxide,  we  expose  to  the  oxidizing  flame. 

As  pieces  of  metal  could  not  be  soldered  together  if  covered  by  oside,  boras  ia 
ftsed  with  the  solder  npon  the  surface  of  the  metals  to  be  joined,  to  remove  the 
oxide.  Borax  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  soft  glass,  known  as  jewellers'  paste,  which 
is  coloured  to  imitate  precious  stones.  But  the  most  considerable  consumption  of 
this  salt  is  in  the  potteries,  in  the  formation  of  a  glaze  for  porcelain. 

A  neutral  borate  of  soda  is  formed  by  calcining  strongly  1  eq.  of  borax  with  1 
eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  The  solution  yields  a  salt 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  of  which  the  formula  is,  NaCBOsH-  8H0. 
When  heated,  it  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  expanded  into  a  vesicular 
mass  of  extraordinary  magnitude  by  the  vaporizalion  of  that  water. 

When  boras  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  escapes  indicates  the  formation  of  a  borate,  SNaO+SBOa,  but  which  has 
not  been  farther  examined.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  solution  of  borax  in  water  is 
decomposed,  and  the  boraeio  acid  entirely  liberated,  by  a  stream  of  cither  carbonic 
or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Silicic  acid,  however,  in  its  soluble  modification,  has  no 
decomposing  action  upon  a  solution  of  borax.  Boraoic  acid,  therefore,  appears  to 
Btand  in  the  scale  of  acids  above  silicic,  but  below  carbonic  acid.  A  saturated  solu- 
Uon  of  borax  readily  dissolves  a  large  amount  of  arsenious  acid,  forming  a  compound 
Mmarkable  for  its  great  solubility  in  water.  This  contains,  according  to  Prof.  E. 
Schweizer,  arsenite  of  soda,  borate  of  soda,  and  a  compound  of  arsenious  and  boracic 
acids,  and  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula — 

NaO.AsOa+2(NaO.2BOj)+2(EO32AsO3)-i-10IIO. 

A  salt  is  Sfud  to  exist,  formed  of  NaO-]-4B03,  but  to  crystallize  with  difficulty, 
produced  on  combining  borax  with  a  quantity  of  boraeio  acid  equal  to  what  it  already 
contains.  M.  Laurent  has  also  shown  that  a  sexborate  of  soda  exists  in  solution, 
but  is  not  crjstallizable.  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  Ixvii.,  21S.)  The  borates  of 
potassa  have  also  been  examined  by  Laurent.  The  sexborafe  crystallizes  well;  its 
formula  is  KO.eBOa  +  lOHO.  A  triborate  is  represented  by  KO.SBOa-i-SHO; 
the  biborate  corresponds  in  composition  with  octohedral  borax,  but  has,  notwith- 
standing, a  different  and  incompatible  form. 

A  simple  and  very  accurate  method  of  analyzing  borax  is,  to  add  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  salt,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
adding  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  mass,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  re-dissolved  in  water,  a  little  nitric  acid  mixed  with 
the  solution,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver;  from  the  amount  of 
ohioride  of  silver  that  of  the  chlorine  is  deduced,  and  from  the  latter  the  quantity 
of  soda.  The  alkaline  bases  of  all  the  other  borates  may  be  obtained  wholly  aa 
chloride  by  a  similar  treatment.     (Schweitzer,  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  p.  281.) 
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Silicates  of  soda. — The  eartt  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  SiOj  fpage  290),  is  diasolyed 
by  caiietic  soda,  and  gives,  by  slow  evaporation,  a  crystallized  silicate  of  soda, 
SNaO.SSiOj  (Fritasche).  A  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature under  pressure  dissolves  silica  freely  even  in  the  form  of  flint  or  of  quartzy 
sand,  and  gives  a  similar  silicate,  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Ransome  of  Ipswich  for  the 
induration  of  plaster  and  cements,  and  the  formation  of  artificial  stone. 

When  silicic  acid  is  thrown  into  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  a  state  of  fusion 
by  heat,  a  fusible  silicate  is  formed,  in  which,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  carbonio 
acid  expelled,  3  eq.  of  soda  are  also  combined  with  2  eq.  of  silicic  acid,  and  tho 
oxjgen  m  the  soda  is  to  that  in  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  2.  This  silicate  dissolves  in 
the  clear  ind  liquid  carbonate.  When,  on  tie  other  hand,  a  greater  proportion  of 
81I1CIC  acid  is  fused  with  the  carbonate,  the  whole  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  is 
csppUed,  and  the  excess  of  silicic  acid  then  dissolves  in  the  silicate.  Tho  silicic  acid 
and  iilicate  of  such  mixtures  do  not  separate  by  crystallization,  but  uniformly  solidity 
together,  oa  cooling,  as  a  homogeneous  glass,  whatever  their  proportions  may  be.  It 
IS  thus  impossible  to  obtain  alkaline  silicates,  which  are  certainly  definite  corahina^ 
tioni,  m  the  dry  way.  A  mixture  of  silicic  acid  with  potassa  or  soda,  in  which  the 
osjgen  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  18  to  1,  is  said  still  to  be  fusible  by 
the  heat  of  a  forge ;  but  when  the  proportion  is  as  30  to  1,  the  mixture  merely  ag- 
glutinates or  frita.  These  combinations,  oven  with  a  large  quantity  of  silicic  acid, 
continue  to  be  soluble  in  water. 

A  compound,  known  as  soluble  glass,  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potassa)  with  15  of  fine  sand  and  1  of 
charcoal  The  object  of  the  charcoal  is  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  silicic 
acid  with  the  alkali,  by  destroying  the  carbonic  acid,  which  it  converts  into  carbonic 
oxide  This  glass,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  not  attacked  by  cold  wafer,  but  is 
dissolved  by  4  or  5  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  may  be  applied  to  objects 
of  wood,  and,  when  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  varnish,  which  imbibes  a  little- 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  nor  otherwise  alterable 
by  osposure.  Stuffs  impregnated  with  the  solution  lose  much  of  their  combusti- 
bility, and  wood  is  also  defended  by  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  combustion. 


The  alkaline  silicates,  cooled  quickly  or  slowly,  never  exhibit  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, but  are  uniformly  vitreous  (p.  151).  They  are  the  bases  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  glass,  which  contain  earthy  silicates  besides,  but  appear  to  owe  the 
vitreous  character  to  the  silicates  of  potassa  and  soda.  The  silicate  of  lime,  and  the 
silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  crystallize  on  cooling;  so  does  the  silicate  of  lead, 
unless  it  contains  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  addition  of  the  silicate  of 
potassa  or  soda  deprives  them  entirely  of  this  property ;  the  silicate  of  alumina  con- 
siderahly  diminishes  it.  But  if  silicates  of  potassa  or  soda  are  heated  for  a  long 
time,  the  alkali  may  in  part  escape  in  vapour,  and  if  other  bases  exist  in  the  com- 
pound, it  then  often  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  on  cooling.  The  alkaline  silicates 
by  themselves  are  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  acids;  the  silicate  of  lime 
is  also  dissolved  by  acids,  but  the  double  silicates,  on  the  contrary,  resist  the  actioa 
of  acids,  particularly  when  they  contain  an  excess  of  silicic  acid,  and  form  an  avail- 
able glass.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  best  known  kinds 
of  glass,  from  the  analyses  of  Dumas  and  of  Faraday : — 
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COMPOSITION   OF  VAEIETIES  OP  GLASS. 


Silicic 
acid. 

Potaasa. 

Limo. 

Oi.  lead. 

AW.. 

Water. 

63 

54 
45 
61 

62 

12 

22 

11  sodfi 

5 
12 

6 

26 

9 
12 
13 
29 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
6  01.  iron 
43 
33 
53 

0 

10 
3 
7 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
(I 
0 
0 
0 
12 

The  analysis,  by  Mr.  T.  Kowney,  of  the  superior  Bohemian  glass,  wbich,  on 
account  of  its  difficult  fusibility,  is  employed  for  combustion-tubes,  gave  silicic  acid 
73.13,  potasaa  11.49,  soda  3.07,  ]im«  10.43,  alumina  0.30,  sesquioxide  of  iron  0.13, 
magnesia  0.26,  protoxide  of  manganese  0.40=99.27.  The  oxygen  of  the  bases  is 
to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  6.  The  specimen  was  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  the  earths,  and  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  baryta  for  the,  alka- 
lies (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  299). 

Silicate  of  soda  and  lime.  —  To  form  window-glass,  100  parts  of  quartBy  sand 
are  taken,  with  85  to  40  parts  of  chalJi,  30  to  35  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
180  parts  of  broken  glass.  These  materials  are  first  fritted,  or  heated  so  as  to  cause 
the  espulsion  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  aud  to  produce  an  agglutination  of  their 
particles,  and  afterwards  completely  fused  in  a  large  c!ay  crucible  of  a  peculiar  con- 
Btnictioa ;  or  fused  at  once,  the  fritting  being  now  generally  discontinued.  For  the 
first  formation  of  the  glass  a  higher  temperature  is  required  than  that  at  which  it  is 
most  thick  and  viscid,  and  in  the  proper  condition  for  working  it.  At  the  latter 
temperature  the  substance  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ductility,  and  may 
be  drawn  out  into  threads  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  tho  eye.  A  portion  of 
the  plastic  mass,  on  the  extremity  of  an  iron  tube  used  as  a  blow-pipe,  may  be 
expanded  into  a  globular  flask,  and  pressed  or  bent  into  vessels  of  any  form,  which 
may  be  pared  and  fashioned  by  the  scissors.  At  a  lower  temperature,  glass  vessels 
become  rigid,  and,  when  cold,  brittle  in  the  extreme,  unless  they  be  annealed,  that 
is,  kept  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  progressively  lowered  from  the  highest 
degree  which  the  glass  can  bear  without  softening  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  well-known  glass  tears,  or  Prince  Hupert's  drops,  as  they  arc  called, 
Tvhich  are  made  by  allowing  drops  of  melted  glass  to  fall  intfl  water,  illustrate  the 
peculiar  properties  of  unanncaled  glass.  The  surfece  becoming  solid  by  the  sudden 
cooling,  while  the  interior  is  still  at  a  high  temperature,  and  consequently  dilated, 
the  drop  is  of  greater  volume  than  it  would  be  if  cooled  slowly  and  equally  through- 
out its  mass.  Its  particles  are  thus  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  an  injury  to 
any  part  causes  the  whole  mass  to  fly  to  pieces.  The  fracture  of  unanaealed  vessels, 
which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  scratching  their  surface,  has  been  compared 
to  the  effect  upon  a.  sheet  of  cloth  forcibly  stretched,  of  injuring  its  edge  in  tho 
smallest  degree  by  a  knife  or  scissors.  It  then  ceases  to  preserve  its  integrity  by 
resisting  the  tension,  and  is  torn  across.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredienta 
of  this  and  other  species  of  glass  is  subject  to  some  variation.  But  the  oxygen  in 
the  bases  of  window-glass  is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  nearly  as  1  to  4;  the 
composition  approaching  the  formula  SNaO-SCaO+SSiOj.  This  glass  has  a  green 
tint,  which  is  very  obvious  in  a  considerable  mass  of  it,  occasioned  in  part,  it  may 
be,  by  the  impurities  of  the  materials,  but  a  certain  degree  of  which  appears  to  bo 
essential  to  a  soda-glass.  For  in  all  the  finer  and  entirely  colourless  varieties  of  glass 
it  is  necessary  to  use  potassa. 

Silicates  of  polassa  and  lime.  —  Plate-glass  used  for  mirrorsj  crown-glass,  and 
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the  beautiful  Bohemnn  ghsa  are  of  this  composition.  In  the  most  remarliaWe 
varieties  the  oxygen  of  the  b  aes  JS  to  that  of  the  acid  as  1  to  6,  and  the  osygen  of 
the  lime  to  that  of  the  potassa  in  proportions  which  vary  from  1  and  |  to  1  and  1. 
Its  composition  approaches  the  formula  KO.CaO  +  4Si03.  This  is  the  glass  of 
most  difficult  fusibility,  and  therefore  moat  suitable  for  the  combustion-tubes  employed 
in  organic  analysis.  From  its  purity,  and  the  absence  of  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  also 
made  the  basis  of  most  coloured  glasses,  and  of  stained  glass.  To  produce  coloured 
glasses  certain  metallic  oxides  are  mixed  with  the  fused  glass  in  the  pot;  oside  of 
cobalt,  for  instance,  for  a  blue  colour,  oxide  of  copper  for  green,  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese in  small  proportion  for  an  amethystine  glass,  and  in  large  proportion  for  a  black 
glass,  peroxide  of  uranium  for  a  delicat«  lemon-yellow  tint,  and  gold  for  a  ruby  glass. 
In  stained  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  or  metallic  oxide  is  merely  applied 
with  a  proper  flux  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  is  then  exposed  in  an  oven  to  a. 
temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  the  colouring  matter,  without  distorting  the  sheet  of 
glass.  Different  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  are  thus  produced  by  means  of  silver 
and  antimony,  and  a  superb  ruby-red  by  a  proper,  but  difficult,  application  of  sub- 
oxide of  copper.  The  beautiful  avanturine  glass  contains  crystals  of  metallic  copper. 
The  green  shade  of  ordinary  glass  is  chiefly  due  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and  is  corrected 
by  a  small  addition  of  binoxide  of  manganese  (hence  called  pyTolasile),  which  raises 
the  iron  to  the  stale  of  sesquioxide,  in  which  it  is  not  injurious,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  by  losing  oxygen,  passes  into  the  slate  of  the 
colourless  protoxide  of  that  metal. 

Silicates  of  potassa  and  lead.  —  These  substances  enter  into  the  eompoaition  of 
the  purer  and  more  brilliant  species  of  glass  in  use  in  this  country;  such  as  that 
called  crysta!,  of  which  most  drinking  vessels  are  made,  flint-glass  for  optical  purposes, 
and  strass,- which  is  employed  in  imitations  of  the  precious  stones.  For  crystal,  the 
materials  are  taken  in  the  following  proportions  t  120  parts  of  fine  sand,  about  40 
of  purified  potashes,  35  of  litharge  or  minium,  and  12  of  nitre.  In  this  glass  the 
oxygen  of  the  bases  is  to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  a  number  which  may  vary 
from  7  to  9,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  is  to  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  as  1  to  a 
number  varying  from  1  to  2.5.  In  flint-glass,  and  iu  strass,  the  oxygen  of  the  bases 
is  to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  4,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  ia  to  that  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  as  2  to  3  in  flint-glass,  and  aa  1  to  3  in  strass  (Dumas).  The  more 
oxide  of  lead  glass  contains,  the  higher  its  density ;  the  density  of  this  kind  of  glass 
exceeding  3.6,  while  that  of  the  Bohemian  glass  does  not  rise  higher  than  2.4. 
Glass  containing  oxide  of  lead  is  recommended  by  its  greater  fusibility  and  softness, 
by  which  it  is  more  easily  fashioned  into  various  fonns,  and  by  its  great  brilliancy, 
which  is  remarkable  in  lustres  and  other  objects  of  cut  glass.  The  presence  of  lead 
in  glass  is  at  once  discovered  by  ite  surface  acquiring  a  metallic  lustre  when  heated 
to  rednefis  in  the  reducing  flame.  Enamel  is  a  white  and  very  fusible  glass,  con- 
taining a  white  opaque  substance  suspended  in  ita  mass.  It  is  generally  prepared 
from  the  stannate  of  lead,  formed  by  heating  and  oxidizing  together  15  parts  of  tin 
and  100  of  lead.  This  is  afterwards  fused  with  50  parts  of  sand  and  40  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Besides  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenious  acid,  oxide  of  antimony, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  are  employed  to  give  opacity  to  enameL 

Silicates  of  alumina,  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  potassa  or  soda.—' 
Green  or  bottie-glass,  of  which  wine-bottles,  carboys,  and  glass  articles  of  low  price 
consist,  is  a  mixture  of  these  silicates.  It  is  formed  of  the  cheapest  materials,  such 
as  sand,  with  soap-makers'  waste,  lime  that  has  been  used  to  render  alkali  canatio, 
&c.  In  the  bottle-glass  of  this  country  the  small  quantity  of  alkali  is  chiefly  soda. 
The  alkaline  sulphates,  when  fused  with  silicic  and  carbonaceous  matter,  lose  their 
sulphuric  acid,  and  become  silicates;  even  common  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  united 
action  of  silicic  acid  and  the  aqueous  vapour  in  flame,  but  much  of  it  is  lost  from  ita 
own  volatility.  The  proportion  of  silicic  acid  to  the  bases  is  much  less  in  this  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  glass,  the  oxygen  of  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as  2  to  I ; 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  eqwil  to  that  of  the  potasBd 
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and  lime.  This  glass  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  neutral  and  subsilieates,  and,  when  it 
contains  an  excess  of  lime,  is  more  apt  than  any  of  the  preceding  species  to  aaaumo 
a  crystalline  structure  when  miuntained  long  in  a  soft  condition  hy  heat, 

A  bottle  of  green  glass  may  be  denitrified,  or  converted  into  what  is  called  Eeaa- 
mur'a  porcelain,  by  enveloping  it  in  sand,  and  placing  it  where  its  temperature  la 
iept  high  for  several  weeks,  as  in  a  briek-kiln  or  porcelain-furnace.  Glass  of  all 
kinds,  when  strom-lj  and  repeatedly  heated,  loses  alkali,  from  its  volatility;  the  glass 
then  becomes  harder  and  less  fusible,  and  is  not  so  easily  wrought,— a  circumstance 
which  may  sometimes  be  remarked  in  blowing  a  bulh  upon  a  lube  which  has  been 
too  long  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe  flame,  Ghss  of  ail  kinds,  when  well  manufac- 
tured, is  supposed  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  hut  it  is  eventually  acted  upon,  and 
soonest  when  its  natural  surface  is  broken;  water  tending  to  resolve  glass  into  a 
soluble  alkaline  silicate  and  an  insoluble  earthy  silicate.  Glass  bottles  contwnmg  & 
laree  proportion  of  lime  may  he  corroded  through  by  sulphuric  acid.  An  excess  of 
alumina  also  makes  glass  very  easily  attacked  by  acids,  even  by  the  bitartrate  of 
potassa  in  wines.  In  common  with  all  natural  and  artificial  silicates,  glass  is  attacked 
by  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  the  formation  of  the  volatile  fluoride  of  silicon.  (See  the 
Treatise  on  Glass,  in  Knapp's  Chemical  Technology,  edited  by  llonalds  and  Eichard- 
sou,  vol.  ii.)  , ,  ,      .    , 

UltTamorine.— This  beautiful  blue  pigment  is  extracted  by  mechanical  operations 
from  the  mineral  Lapis  laxuli.  The  stmoture  of  the  mineral  is  granular  and  slightly 
laminated ;  its  constituents  are,  silicic  acid  45.40,  alumina  31,67,  soda  9,09,  sulphu- 
ric acid  6  89,  sulphur  0.95,  lime  3.52,  iron  0.86,  chlorine  0.42,  water  0.12=97.92. 
It  was  first  imilaled  successfully  by  M.  Guimet  in  1827.  The  process,  according  to 
M.  Dehette,  appears  to  be  first  the  preparation  of  a  poljsulphideof  sodium,  which 
is  afterwards  calcined  with  prepared  clay  and  protosuiphato  of  iron,  so  as  to  form 
sulphide  of  iron.  The  last  product  in  fine  powder  is  heated  in  a  muffle  with  exposure 
to  air  for  several  hours,  when  it  becomes  in  succession  brown,  red,  green,  and  blue. 
The  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  other  salts  is  washed  out  of  the  powder,  which, 
dried  and  washed  again  at  a  moderate  temperature,  ^ves  an  ultramarine  of  a  magni- 
ficent blue  tint.  The  process  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  gives  the  blue  colour  is  very  obscure.  A  sulphide  of  sodium  la 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  its  composition,  as  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  acids,  with 
evolution  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acidj  while  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
for  carbonate  of  soda  gives  a  compound  corresponding  to  ultramarine,  but  which  is 
colourless.     (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Cours  de  Chim.  G&er.  ii.  117). 

SECTION  III. 


Ej.  6.43  or  80.37;  Li. 

Lithium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  a  rare  alkaline  oxide,  Jilhia,  discovered  in  1818 
by  Arfwedson.  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  x.  82).  The  name  lithia  (from  y.B,^i, 
stony)  was  applied  to  it,  from  its  having  been  first  derived  from  an  earthy  mineral. 
The  metal  was  obtained  by  Davy  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  lithia,  and  observed 
to  bo  white,  resembling  sodium,  and  to  be  highly  oxidable.  The  equivalent  of 
lithium  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  metal,  and  its  oxide  has  therefore  a 
high  saturating  power. 

Ulhia ;  LiO.  —  The  only  known  oxide  of  lithium  is  a  protoxide.  It  exists  in 
bmall  quantities  in  the  minerals  spodumene  or  triphane,  petaiite,  and  lepidolite;  hut 
the  mineral  containing  lithia,  which  is  most  abundant,  is  a  native  phosphate  occurring 
at  Kabensicin  in  Bavaria,  and  which  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  42.64,  oxide  of  iron 
49.16,  oxide  of  manganese  4.75,  and  lithia  3.45.  This  mineral  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  iron  peroiidized  by  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  solution  diluted 
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with  water,  and  then  ammonia  added,  which  precipitates  the  insoluble  phosphate  of 
eosquioxide  of  iroti.  The  manganese  is  afterwards  removed  by  hydroaulphuric  acid, 
the  liquid  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined  to  volatilize  the 
amnioniacal  salts;  the  chloride  of  lithium  is  then  taken  up  bj  alcohol. 

The  hjdratfi  of  lithia  resembles  hydrate  of  potassa  in  causljoity,  but  is  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  loses  its  combined  water  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Sulphur  acta 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  potassa.     Its  salts  are  colourless. 

The  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  fuses  at 
a  high  temperature      It  erysUiUizes  in  cubes  containing  4H0. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia  has  a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  and  its  solution  haa  an 
alkaline  reaction,  properties  upon  which  the  claim  of  lithia  to  he  ranked  among  the 
alkalies,  instead  of  the  alkahne  earths,  ia  chiefly  rested.  The  fluoride  of  lidiium 
has  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  carbonate. 

The  sulphate  of  lithia  is  soltibk,  and  presents  itself  ia  6nc  crystals,  which  are 
persistent  in  air.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  soda,  of  which  the  formula 
is  LiO.SOa+NaO-SOs+eHO.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  are  both  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent. 

The  neutral  phosphate  of  lithia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  considerably  more 
so  than  the  double  phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda,  which  remains  as  an  insoluble 
powder  when  the  solution  of  lithia  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  that  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  Hence  phosphate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  test  of  lithia.  The  salts  of  lithia 
are  also  recognized,  when  heated  on  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe,  by  tinging 
the  flame  of  a  red  colour. 

{See  Svpplcmenl,  p.  811.] 


ES   OF  THE  AtKALINB  EARTHS. 

SECTION  I. 


Eg.  68.64  or  858;  Ba. 

Barium,  the  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  baryta,  was  obtained  by  Davy  ia  1808, 
by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  moistened  carbonate  of  baryta  in  contact  with  mer- 
cury :  it  may  likewise  he  procured  by  passing  potassium  in  vapour  over  baryta 
heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  tube,  and  afterwards  withdrawing  the  reduced  barium, 
which  the  residue  contains,  by  means  of  mercury.  The  latter  metal  is  separated  by 
distillation  in  a^glass  retort,  eare  being  taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  to  redness, 
for  the  barium  then  decomposes  glass.  Barium  is  a  white  metal  like  silver,  fusible 
under  a  red  heat,  denser  than  oil  of  vitriol,  in  which  it  sinks.  It  oxidates  with 
vivacity  in  water,  disengages  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  baryta.  It  is  named 
barium  (from  Papig,  heavy),  in  allusion  to  the  great  density  of  its  compounds. 

Baryta;  BaO,  76.64  or  958. — This  earth  exists  in  several  minerals,  of  which 
the  most  abundant  are  sulphate  of  baryta  or  heavy-spar,  and  the  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  witherile.  The  earth  is  obtained  In  the  anhydrous  condition  and  pure,  by  cal- 
dnatiog  nitrate  of  baryta,  at  a  bright-red  heat,  in  a  poroehiin  retort,  or  in  a  well- 
covered  crucible  of  porcelain  or  silver,  but  not  of  platinum.  Baryta  is  a  grey  pow- 
der, of  which  the  density  is  about  4.  When  healed  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  oxygen  gas  passed  over  it,  it  absorbs  that  gas  with  avidity,  and  becomes  binoxide 
of  barinm,  the  compound  for  the  preparation  of  which  anhydrous  baryta  is  chiefly 
required.     Baryta  slakes  and  falls  to  powder  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  com- 
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bining  with  one  equivalent  of  water  with  the  evolution  of  so  mnoh  heat  as  to  become 
ineandesceut. 

Hydrate  of  barjta  is  a  valuable  reagent.  Of  tlie  different  processes  for  this  sub^ 
BtancG,  one  of  the  most  convenient  is  that  from  the  native  sulphate.  This  is  a  soft 
mineral,  and  easily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is  intimately  mixed 
with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  coal  pounded  and  sifted,  or  with  one-third  charcoal- 
powder  and  one-fourth  resin;  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  Cornish  crucible,  and 
exposed  in  a  furnace  to  a  bright-red  heat  for  an  hour.  The  sulpbaf*  is  converted  by 
this  treatment  into  sulphide  of  barium;  the  last  salt  is  dissolved  out  of  the  black 
residuary  mass  by  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  which  generally  has  a  yellow  tint 
but  is  sometimes  colourless,  is  filtered  while  still  hot.  The  solution,  if  strong,  may 
crystallize  on  cooling,  in  thin  plates  As  the  sulphide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  Mr, 
and  returns  to  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  it  must  not  be  exposed  long  in  open 
vessels.  To  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphide  of  banum  in  s.  flask,  black  oside  of 
copper  from  the  nitrate  is  added,  in  successive  small  portions,  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
ceases  to  blacken  a  solution  of  lead,  and  precipitates  it  entirely  whit«  :  the  liquid 
then  contains  only  hydrate  of  baryta  in  solution  It  may  immediately  bo  filtered, 
with  little  access  of  air,  to  prevent  absorption  of  carbonic  aeid.  The  decomposition 
in  this  process,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mohr  of  Coblentz,  is  rather  com- 
plicated. Six  eq.  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  8  eq.  of  oxide  of  copper  producing  5 
eq.  of  baryta,  1  eq.  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta,  and  4  eq.  of  subaulphide  of  copper, 
of  which  the  first  only  is  soluble  : 

6  BaS  and  8CuO=5BaO  and  BaO.SaOj  and  4CU28. 
Binoxide  of  manganese  may  be  substituted  in  this  process  for  oside  of  copper,  but 
generally  gives  a  solution  of  baryta  coloured  by  some  impurity.     The  reaction  is 
then  similar : 

6BaS  and  4MnO,=  5BaO  and  BaCS^O^  and  4MnS. 
If  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  has  been  concentrated,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hydrate  of  barjta  separates  on  cooling  in  voluminous  and  transparent  crystals,  con- 
taining lOHO. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium;  hydrate  of  baryta  precipitates,  and  must  be  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallized  by  oool^g,  to  purify  it.  It  is  soluble  in  3 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  20  parts  of  water  at  60°.  Barjta  retains  1  eq.  of 
water  with  great  force  like  the  fixed  alkalies  This  combination  is  fusible  a  little 
below  redness,  and  runs  like  an  od;  it  congeals  into  a  crystalline  mnss,  which 
attracts  carbonic  aeid  very  slowly  from  air,  and  is  therefore  the  most  favourable 
position  in  which  to  preserve  hydrate  of  baryta 

The  solution  of  barjta  is  strongly  caustic,  although  less  so  than  potassa  or  soda, 
and  disorganizes  organic  matter  rapidly;  it  is  poisonous,  in  common  with  all  the 
soluble  preparations  of  barium.  Chlorine  decomposes  baryta  in  the  ^me  manner  as 
it  does  the  alkalies.  Sulphur  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  baryta  with  the  aid  of 
teat,  and,  according  to  the  temperature,  a  sulphate  or  hyposulphite  is  formed,  with 
the  trisulphide  of  barium  of  a  green  colour.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus,  baryta  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  baryta  and  phosphide  of  barium. 
On  dropping  oil  of  vitriol  upon  dry  baryta  and  strontia,  the  combination  is  said  to 
produce  light  with  the  first,  but  not  with  the  second.  Barjta,  whether  free  or  in 
combination  with  an  acid  as  a  soluble  salt,  is  discovered  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  throws  down  sulphate  of  barjta,  a  compound  not  decomposed  by,  nor  soluble 
in,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

BtTtoxide  of  barium;  BaO;;  84.64  or  1058. — This  compound  is  prepared  by 
exposing  anhydrous  baiyia,  from  the  nitrate,  te  pure  oxygen  at  a  red  heat;  or  by 
beating  pure  baryta  to  low  redness  in  a  porcelain-crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding 
ehlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  part  of  the  latter  to  4  of  the  former. 
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The  chloride  of  potassium  formed  at  the  same  time,  is  removed,  by  cold  wafer,  from 
the  binoxide  of  barium,  while  the  latter  uDitea  with  6H0.  Binoside  of  barium, 
when  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with  proper  preeautions,  affords  binoside  of 
hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  barium;  EaCH-2H0;  104.14+18  or  1301.76+225.  — A  reagent 
of  constant  iise,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  native  carboaate  of  baryta  in  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  3  or  4  times  its  hulk  of  water,  or  by  neutralizing  sul- 
phide of  barium  by  the  same  acid.  It  cryatallizes  from  a  concenlMted  solution  in 
flat  four-aded  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  The  crystals  contain  2H0  (14.75  per 
cent,  of  water),  which  they  lose  below  212".  They  are  sdd  to  be  soluble  in  400 
parts  of  anliydrous  alcohol :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  43.5  parts  at  60°,  and  78 
parts  at  222°,  which  is  the  boiling-point  Of  the  solution. 

Carbotiatr.  of  laryla  ;  BaO.COj ;  98.64  or  1233.01.  —  This  salt  consists  in  100 
parts  of  22,41  carbonic  acid,  and  77.59  baryta.  The  density  of  the  native  carbonate 
is  4.331  ■  it  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  aeid,  and  retains  its  carbonic  acid  at  the 
highest  temperatures.  The  precipitated  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  calcined  at  a  white  heat,  in  contact  with  carbonaceooa 
matter.  It  is  obtained  of  greater  purity  when  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, than  by  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  portions  of  which  are  apt  to  go 
down  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  Although  reputed  an  insoluble  salt, 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  soluble  in  2300  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  4300  parts  of 
cold  water.  It  is  still  more  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  is  highly 
poisonous.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  or,  better,  the  hydrate  of  baryta, 
is  employed  in  the  analyas  of  silicious  minerals,  containing  an  alkali,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  an  acid.  The  mineral,  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder,  is  intimately 
mixed  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  the  hydrate,  and  exposed  in  a  silver-crucible 
to  a  red  heat,  which  occasions  a  semi-fusion  of  the  mixture  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  silicates;  the  mineral  afterwards  dissolving  entirely  in  an  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  its  silica. 

Sulphate  of  baryta;  BaO.SOaj  116.64  or  1458.01.  — This  salt  consists,  in  100 
parts,  of  34.37  sulphuric  acid  and  65.63  baryta.  The  density  of  heavy-spar,_or  the 
native  sulphate,  varies  from  4  to  4.47.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  trap 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  forming  often  veins  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  miles 
in  extent.  It  is  mined  for  the  purpose  of  being  substituted  for  carbonate  of  lead,  or 
being  mixed  with  that  substance,  when  used  as  a  pigment.  When  chloride  of  barium 
is  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  a  soluble  sulphate,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  sul- 
phate of  baryta  precipitates  readily,  in  a  dense  crystalline  powder,  which  may  easily 
he  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter  If.  is  completely  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids,  but  is  soluble  in  concentrated  and  boilmg  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling.  Precipitated  sulphate  of  baryU  is  partially  decomposed  in  a 
concentrated  and  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  carbonate  of 
baryta  formed. 

J^lrate  of  baryta;  BaONOs,  130  C4  or  1633.01.  — This  salt  crystallizes  in 
fine  transparent  octohedrons,  which  are  anhydrous.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water;  or 
by  mixing  the  acid,  also  in  a  diluted  state,  with  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium. 
It  requires  12  parts  of  water  at  60",  and  3  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water,  for  solution ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  nitrate  of  baryta  is  employed  as  a  reagent,  and 
also  in  procuring  anhydrous  baryta. 

The  chlorate  and  hyposulphate  of  baryta  are  soluble,  the  iodate,  sulphite,  hypo- 
sulphite and  phosphates  of  baryta,  insoluble  salts. 

[See  Supplement,  p.  813.] 
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SECTION  II. 

STRONTIUM. 

Eq.  43.84  or  548.02.    Sr. 

_  Strontium  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  barium,  wbloli  it  greatly  resembles  It 
IS  a  white  metal,  denser  than  oil  of  vitriol.  It  derives  its  name  from  Strontian  a 
mmmg  Tillage  in  Argyleshire. 

Stronlia,  Slrontian,  or  Strmtiles ;  SrO;  51.84  or  648.02.  — The  native  carbo- 
nate of  strontia  was  first  distinguished  froni  carbonate  of  baryta  by  Dr.  Crawford  in 
1790,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  the  former  mineral  might  contain  a  new  eai^th 
This  conjecture  was  verified  in  1793,  by  Dr,  Hope  (Edinb.  Trans,  iv.  14)  ■  and 
muchabout  the  same  time  also  by  Klaproth.  The  earth,  strontia,  is  to  baryta  what 
eoda  IS  to  potassa.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  carbonate  and  more  abundantly  as  sul- 
phate.  Strontia  may  be  prepared  by  a  strong  calcination  of  the  native  carbonate  in 
contact  with  carbon.  It  is  lighter  than  baryta,  and  has  a  taste  which  is  less  acrid 
and  caustic,  bnt  stronger  than  that  of  lime.  It  is  said  not  to  be  poisonovis  The 
hydrate  crystalLzes  with  OHO,  but  retains  only  one  equivalent  at  212"  (Mr  Smith) 
This  last  hydrate  enters  into  fusion  at  a  very  high  temperature,  without  losing  its 
combined  water.  The  anhydrous  earth,  like  baryta,  is  infusible.  The  crystaffized 
hydrate  requires  52  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  60°,  but  only  twice  its  weight 

The  soluble  salts  of  strontia  are  prepared  from  the  carbonate.  They  are  prccipi- 
tated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  by  soluble  sulphates,  but  not  so  completely  as  the  salts 
of  baryta,  the  sulphate  of  strontia  h-iMng  a  smiU  degree  of  solubility  Heuce 
when  sulphate  of  soda  is  added  in  exce'.s  to  a  salt  of  strontia,  and  the  precipitate 
separated  by  filtration,  so  much  sulphate  of  strontia  remains  in  solution;  that  the 
liquid  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (Dr.  Turner).  Most  of  the 
Balls  of  strontia,  when  heated  on  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe,  communicate  a 
red  colour  to  the  flame.  Baryta  and  strontia  m  solution  may  be  separated  by  hydro- 
fiuoeilicic  aoid,  which  precipitites  baryta,  but  forms  with  strontia  a  salt  very  soluble 
in  a  slight  excess  of  acid.  Hyposulphite  of  strontia  being  soluble,  while  hyposul- 
phite of  baryta  is  insoluble,  these  earths  may  also  be  distinguished  by  means  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  °  ■' 

Sinoxlde  of  strontium,  obtained  by  Thfinard  in  brilliant  crystalline  scales  on 
adding  binoside  of  hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  stronlia.  It  contains  two  ea  of 
oxygen.  ^' 

Chloride  of  strontium  crystallizes  in  slender  prisms,  which  contain  OHO  and 
are  slightly  deliquescent.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  dis- 
solves m  24  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  19  parts  of  alcohol  boiling.  In  this 
respect  It  differs  from  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  Chloride 
of  stronfjum  communicates  to  flame  a  fine  red  tint.  In  the  anhydrous  condition  this 
ohlonde  absorbs  4  eq.  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  a  white  bulky  powder. 

Carbonate  of  strontia  forms  the  mineral  slronlianite,  which  generally  has  a 
hbrous  texture,  and  is  sometimes  transparent  and  colourless,  but  generally  has  a 
tinge  of  yellow  or  green.  Its  density  varies  from  S.4  to  3.726.  This  salt  is  said 
to  be  soluble  m  1536  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  more  soluble  ia  wal«r  containing 
caTbonic  acid,  and  occurs  in  some  mineral  waters.  It  retains  its  carbonic  acid  when 
calcined. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  is  known  as  celestine,  and  occurs  in  regular  crystals  of  the 
Tm  STnnn  '"^l^'^'t  '•\^'y^;  J*^  ^^".^''J'  ^  ^^out  3.89,  It  is  soluble  in  from 
rfOOO  to  4000  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  sensibly  preoipitalcd  by  chloride  of 
narium.     Ihe  mineral  la  found  in  considerable  quantity  associated  with  volcanic  sul- 
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phiir,  and  in  othe  A  dp  esits  in  the  neighbourhtiod  of 

Bristol,  from  whi  h        m  y  b  d  ffi  quantity  for  any  application  in 

the  arts.     The  v.  p  ra  m      be  prepared  from  th6  aulpliate 

of  strontia  preeih   y        b       m  h         f  barium  from  the  sulphate  of 

baryta. 

IlypoiuipUu  f        nl  ta  d  &o  ible  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  Ij 

parts  of  boiling  wte  es3p  wtcof  crystallization  between  122° 

and  140°,  without  any  other  change. 

JVitrafe  of  stTOtdia  crystalliies  at  a  high  temperature  in  regular  octohedrons,  of 
density  2.857,  which  are  anhydrous,  but  it  is  generally  obtained  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture in  crystals,  which  contain  5II0,  of  density  2,113  (Filhol).  The  anhydrous 
salt  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling  water.  A  deflagrating 
mixture,  which  produces  an  intensely  red  illumination,  is  formed  of  40  parts  of 
nitrate  of  strontia,  13  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  5  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
4  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 

The  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  protoxide  of  lead,  are  strictly  isomorphous,  and 
greatly  resemble  each  other  in  solubility  and  other  properties.  Hydrofiuosilicic  acid 
is  employed  to  separate  baryta  from  strontia,  as  it  precipitates  the  former  but  not 
the  latter.  Neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  which  precipitates  salts  of  baryta  imme- 
diately, precipitates  only  slowly  the  salts  of  stronlja.  In  analysis,  strontia  is  gene- 
rally estimated  as  sulphate,  but  as  the  latter  is  not  completely  insoluble,  an  addition 
of  aicohol  is  made  to  the  water  employed  to  wash  the  precipitate. 
\_See,  Suj)plemcnf,  p.  814,] 

SECTION  III. 


Eg.  20,  or  250 ;  Ca. 

Davy  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  metal,  and  of  its  analogy  to  the 
preceding  metals.  It  is  the  basis  of  lime.  The  name  applied  to  it  is  derived  from 
calx.     ISee  Supplement,  p.  815.] 

Lime  ;  CnO ;  28,  or  350. — Uucombined  lime,  or  quicklime,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
arts,  is  obtained  by  heating  masses  of  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  redness  in 
an  open  fire,  or  lime-kiln.  The  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  favoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  aqueous  vapour  and  the  gases  of  the  fire,  into  which  that  gas  can  diffuse 
(page  181),  In  a  covered  crucible,  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  fused  by  heat  with- 
out decomposition.  The  lime,  properly  burnt,  remains  in  porous  masses,  which  may- 
be easily  separated  from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  and  are  sufficiently  hard  to  bo  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  without  falling  to  pieces.  Although  these  masses  appear 
light,  the  density  of  lime  is  not  less  than  2,3,  or  even  3.08,  according  to  Royer  and 
Dumas.  Water  thrown  upon  them,  is  first  imbibed,  and  afterwards  combines  with 
the  lime,  which  falls  to  powder  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  is  then  said  to  be  slaked. 
In  this  combination  the  temperature  may  rise  to  572°,  (300°  C),  or  sufficiently 
high  t-o  ehar  wood.  From  its  affinity  for  water,  quicklime  is  applied  to  deprive  cer- 
tain liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  of  the  water  they  contain.  To  obtain  pure  lime,  tho 
crystallized  carbonate  should  be  calcined,  such  as  calcareous  spar,  or  Carrara  marble. 
Lime,  in  common  with  other  infusible  earths,  phosphoresces  strongly  when  heated  to 
full  redness. 

The  only  hjdrat«  of  lime  known  contains  1  eq,  of  water,  which  it  loses  at  a  low- 
red  heat.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water.  According  to  Dalton,  lime-wafer  form^  at  60°,  130°,  and  212°,  contains  1 
grain  of  lime  in  778, 972,  and  1270  grains  of  water.  Hence  water  saturated  in  the 
cold  deposits  hydrate  of  lime  when  boiled.  Ky  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo, 
Gay-Lussac  obtained  the  same  hydrate  of  lime  in  small  transparent  crystals  of  the 
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hexahedral  form.  The  milk  or  cream  of  lime  is  merely  tlie  hydrate  diffused  through 
wa1«r.  Iq  preparing  lime-water,  3  or  4  ouncea  of  slaked  lime  are  agitated  several 
tJmcs,  dHriQg  two  or  three  hours,  with  two  (jaarts  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle.  The  lime-water  first  drawn  off  generally  contains  a.  little  potassa, 
and  should  not  therefore  he  considered  pure.  Lime-water  has  a  harsh  aerid  taste,  ia 
alkaline,  and,  to  a  certain  estcnt,  caustic.  It  precipitates  carbonic,  silicic,  horacic, 
and  phosphoric  acida  from  solutions  of  their  alkaline  salts.  It  dissolves  oxide  of 
lead.  Lime-water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  becomes  corered 
by  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hydrate  of  lime  has  the  same  property,  absorb- 
ing about  half  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  with  avidity,  bnt  not  acquiring  quite 
so  much  as  three-fourths  of  an  equivalent  by  two  or  three  weeks'  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas.  Fucba  observed,  that  when  hydrate  of  limo  is  exposed  to 
air,  it  absorbs  only  half  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  a  definite  compound 
of  hydrate  and  carbonate  was  formed.  In  the  anhydrous  condition,  lime  exhibits 
no  affinity  for  carbonic  acid. 

Lime  ia  characterized  by  affording  a  bulky  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  limo,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  its  soluble  salts.  But  as  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  a  certain 
degree  of  solubility,  this  precipitate  does  not  appear  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these 
salts,  nor  in  lime-water,  a  property  by  which  lime  may  be  distinguished  from  baryta 
and  strontia.  _  Sulphate  of  lime  may  also,  when  precipitated,  be  re-dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  Lime  ia  entirely  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  oxalate  of  lime  being  completely  insoluble.  In  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  this  earth,  it  is  therefore  generally  thrown  down  as  osalate,  and 
afterwards  obtained  as  carbonate  of  hme,  by  heating  the  oxalate  nearly  to  redness 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  in  which  a  small  fragment  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  dissi- 
pated at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  lime  becoming  caustic  by  loss  of  carbonic 

Lime  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  arts,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  its  applications  as  a  manure  for  land,  and  as  mortar. 
In  the  first  application,  lime  appears  to  ho  chiefly  useful,  (1)  in  promoting  the  oxi- 
dation and  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  organic  matters  which  the  soil  contains, 
and  thereby  rendering  them  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life ;  (2)  in  decomposing 
clay  and  rendering  its  pofassa  soluble,  and  (3)  in  restoring  to  the  soil  the  calcareous 
element  which  is  annually  removed  in  the  crop.  In  the  formation  of  mortar,  the 
hydrate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  2  parts  of  coarse,  or  3  parts  of  fine  sand,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  water.  In  building,  a  stone  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  this  paste,  which 
It  compresses  by  its  weight,  imbibing  moisture  also  from  the  mortar,  which  escapes 
pnneipally  through  the  porous  stoue.  On  drying,  the  mortar  binds  the  stones  be- 
tween which  it  is  interposed,  and  its  own  particles  cohere  ao  as  to  form  a  hard  mass, 
Boleiy  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  for  no  chemical  combination  fakes  place  be- 
tween the  lime  and  sand,  and  the  stones  are  simply  united  as  two  pieces  of  wood  are 
by  glue.  The  sand  is  useful  in  rendering  insignificant  by  its  mass  the  contraction 
of  the  mortar  on  drying,  and  also,  from  the  large  aize  of  its  grains,  in  rendering  the 
dry  mortar  less  short  and  friable.  The  mortar  is  subject  to  an  ulterior  change,  from 
the  slow  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  but  even  in  the  oldest  mortar  the  conversion 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime  into  carbonate  is  never  complete.  The  lime  which  is  called 
fat  shikes  easily,  and  with  considerable  increase  of  volume ;  lean  or  poor  lime  slakes 
imperfectly,  owing  frequently  to  tbe  presence  of  magnesia  in  a  proportion  exceeding 
10  or  12  per  cent;  the  latter  earth  having  a  comparatively  feeble  affinity  for  water. 
Magnesian  lime  is  also  generally  considered  prejudicial  in  agriculture,  owing,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  magnesia  long  remaining  caustic  in  the  soil. 

Some  hmestonea,  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  clay  or  silicate  of  alumina,  afford 
Lme  which  possesses  a  valuable  property,  that  of  forming  with  water  a  mass  which 
becomes  solid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  therefore  hardens  in  structures  covered  by 
water.  An  excellent  hydraulic  mortar  of  this  kind  is  obtained  from  coucretionary 
masses  found  in  marl,  and  also  as  isolated  blocks  in  the  bed  of  tho  Thames.     This 
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lime  being  burnt,  groand,  and  sifted,  when  raised  with  water  to  form  a  paste,  sets 
as  quickly  as  Paris  plaster ;  ita  solidity  increases  with  the  time  it  has  been  submerged, 
and  it  ends  by  acquiring  the  hardneaa  of  limestone.  Sand  is  added  to  it  when  it  is 
used  as  common  mortar,orin  covering  buildings  to  imitate  stone.  From  the  minute 
division  of  the  silicic  acid  and  alumina  in  this  mortar,  their  combination  with  lime 
is  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  ordinary  mortar.  Still  the  first  setting  of  hydraulic 
mortar  seems  to  be  due  simply  to  the  fixation  of  water,  and  formation  of  a  solid 
hydrate  like  gypsum.  Hydraulic  mortar  is  sometimes  made  by  mizing  together 
clay  and  chalk,  and  calcining  the  mixture,  or  more  frequently  by  adding  to  hydrate 
of  lime  piizzolano  ground  to  fine  powder.  The  latter  is  a  silicious  substance  of 
volcanic  origin,  composed  principally  of  pumice,  of  which  a  stratum  is  excavated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  The  mortar  which  it  makes  with  lime  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Boman  cement. 

The  hydrate  of  binoxide  of  calcium  precipitates  on  adding  lime-water,  drop  by 
drop,  to  a  solutioo  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  It  contains,  according  to  Thenard,  2 
eq.  of  osygea. 

The  protosuJphide  of  calcium  is  procured  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  lime,  at  a 
red  heat,  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal.  When  newly  prepared,  it  phosphoresces  in  the 
dark.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  wafer,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  according  to  M.  H.  Kose,  into  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  which 
ia  soluble,  and  hydrate  of  lime.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  when  moistened  with  water, 
is  readily  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  with  (he  evolution  of  hydro- 
Bulphuric  acid: 

CaS.HO  and  COj=CaO.CO,+IIS. 

When  hydra(«  of  lime  ia  boiled  with  sulphur  and  water,  and  the  liquor  allowed 
to  cool  before  it  is  completely  saturated  with  sulphur,  yellow  crystals  separate  from 
it,  which  are  a  Usulphide  of  calcium,  combined  with  3H0,  according  to  the  obser. 
vations  of  Herschel.  When  lime,  or  protosulphide  of  calciam,  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  sulphur,  it  dissolves  sulphur  till  a  pentasulphide  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  re- 
sembles in  properties  tie  corresponding  degree  of  sulphuration  of  potassium, 

Phosphide  of  calcium. — Small  fragments  of  quicklime  being  heated  to  redness 
by  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  small  mattrass  with  a  long  neck,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus 
dropped  into  the  same  vessel,  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phide of  calcium.  The  compound  has  a  chocolate-brown  colour.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  Kused  teo  high,  the  affinities  change,  and  phosphorus  escaping  in  vapour, 
nothing  but  lime  remains.  According  to  M.  P.  Thenard,  in  the  reaction  which 
gives  phosphide  of  calcium,  7  eq.  of  phosphorus  act  upon  14  eq.  of  lime  : 

14CaO  and  7P=2(2CaO.POs)  and  SCa^P. 

The  phosphide,  therefore,  contains  2  eq.  of  calcium  to  1  eq.  of  phosphorus,  and 
is  analogous  to  the  liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus  PHj.  When  thrown  into  water, 
it  is  immediately  transformed  inte  the  hydride  of  phosphorus  referred  to,  which  ia 
spontaneously  iuflammahle,  and  hypophosphito  of  limo,  which  fs  dissolved. 

Chloride  of  calcium;  CaCl;  55.50  or  693.75. — Obtained  by  neutralizing  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  as  a  residue  in  several  processes;  a  concen- 
trated solution  affords  crystals  in  large  striated  four-sided  prisma,  which  contain  6 
eq.  of  water.  Dried  with  stirring,  above  212°,  it  affords  a  crystalline  powder,  con- 
taining 2  eq.  of  water,  which  produces  an  intense  degree  of  cold  when  miiedVith 
snow  (p.  62).  The  same  hydrate  was  produced  on  drying  the  eryslals  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  for  ten  days.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  one-fifteenth  of  their  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  exceedingly  deliquescent.  The  salt  is  made  anhydrous  by  heat, 
and  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion  at  a  red  heat.  The  liquid  chloride  is  poured  upon 
a  slab,  and  the  transparent  cake  of  solid  salt  immediately  broken  into  pieces,  and 
preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  is  much  employed,  from  its  great  affinity  for 
water,  to  dry  gases  and  absorb  moisture.     Chloride  of  calcium  always  acquires  by 
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fusion  a  slight  but  senaibly  alkaline  reaction  from  partial  decomposition ;  on  wliich 
account  Liebig  prefers  the  salt  strongly  dried,  tut  not  fused,  as  the  hjgrometric 
egent  in  organic  analysis.  Ignited  with  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  gives  rise  to  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  chlorides  of  barium  and 
strontium.  Ten  parta  of  anhydrous  alcohol  dissolve  7  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
ftt  the  boiling-point,  and  the  solution,  in  cold  weather,  affords  crystals  in  rectangular 
Bcalea,  which  are  an  alcohoiate,  containing  2  eq.  of  alcohol,  instead  of  water  of 
crystallization;  CaCl+SCtHsOj.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  likewise  absorbs 
4  equivalents  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a  bulky  white  powder,  CaCl+4NH3, 
from  which  the  ammonia  may  be  easily  expelled  again  by  heat. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  calfium,  when  boiled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  dissolves 
that  substance,  and  the  solufjon  filtered  hot,  deposits  an  oxichloTide  of  calcium, 
80aO.Ca01  +  15HO,  in  long  flat  and  thin  crystals.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by 
water  and  alcohol. 

A  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  oxalate  of  Ume  containing  water  of 
crystallization,  is  obtained  in  good  crystals,  which  are  persistent  in  air,  by  dissolving 
oxalate  of  lime  to  saturation  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
cool.  It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  each  salt,  with  7  eq.  of  water.  Oxalate  of  lime  is 
known  to  combine  with  2  eq.  of  water,  of  which  1  eq.  appears  to  remain  in  this 
double  salt,  while  the  other  is  replaced  by  chloride  of  calcium  canying  its  6  eq.  of 
water  of  crystallization  along  with  it;  CaO.C20,+(HO.CaCI)+6HO.  A  similar 
replacement  is  observed  in  the  formation  of  quadroxalate  of  potassa  (p.  164).  This 
salt  becomes  anhydrous  without  decomposition  at  266°  ^130°  C.)  It  is  decomposed 
by  pure  water. 

Fluoride  of  calcium,  Fluor-spar;  CaF;  38.70  or  483.80.— This  salt  is  pecu- 
liarly a  constituent  of  mineral  veins,  and  occurs  massive,  or  in  transparent  crystals 
which  are  cubes  or  octohedrons,  and  is  often  of  beautiful  colours,  generally  green  or 
purple.  It  is  cut  into  ornamental  forms,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  substance  of 
which  the  vasa  mwrrina  of  the  Komans  were  composed.  In  minute  quantity  fluo- 
ride of  calcium  is  very  generally  difi'used,  being  found  in  the  earthy  deposit  from 
sea-water  when  boiled  (G.  Wilson).  It  forms  a  few  thousandths  of  the  earth  of 
bones,  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  :  in  fossil  bones 
the  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  considerably  greater  (J.  Middleton,  Mem. 
Chem.  8oo.  ii.  134).  It  is  dissolved  to  a  small  extent  by  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  like  the  other  insoluble  salts  of  Ume;  its  density  varies  from  3.14  to  3.17. 
When  heated  gently,  on  a  plate  of  metal,  it  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a 
short  time ;  the  phosphorescent  property  may  be  restored  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  the  crystal  (Grriffiths).  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  obtained  in  a  granular  con- 
dition, when  hydrofluoric  acid  is  neutralized  by  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime.  But  when  a  neutral  salt  of  lime  is  mixed  with  a  soluble  fluoride,  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  appears  as  a  translucent  gelatinous  mass.  This  fluoride,  whether  artiflcial 
or  natural,  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperature,  but  imbibes 
that  acid,  and  forms  a  thick  ropy  liquid.  At  104°  (40°  C.),  this  mixture  begins  to 
decompose,  and  emits  hydrofluoric  acid.  Fluoride  of  calcium  resists  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  but  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  dry  way  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  fluoride  of  potassium  is  formed. 

SALTS  OP  LIME. 

Carhonale  of  lime;  CaO.COa;  60,  or  625. — This  is  one  of  the  most  abundantly 
diffnsed  salts  in  nature,  forming  the  basis  of  limestones,  marbles,  marls,  coral-reefs, 
shells,  &c.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  occurs  in  two  incompatible  crystalline  forms,  the 
rhomboidal  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  and  calo-spar,  which,  with  its  numerous  modifica- 
tions, is  much  the  most  abundant,  and  the  six-sided  prism  of  arragonite,  isomorphous 
with  carbonate  of  strontia,  which  last  may  bo  readily  recognized  by  falling  to  powder 
when  heated.     The  grains  of  this  powder  have  the  form  of  calc-spar.     The  density 
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of  earbonatie  of  lime  in  tLese  two  forms  ia  sensibly  dilferent,  that  of  cale-spar  being 
2.719,  and  of  arragonite  2.949  (Or.  Rose).  Carbonate  of  lime  consists  of  56  lima 
and  44  carbonio  acid  in  100  parts. 

Carbonate  of  lime  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate  by  heating  toge- 
ther very  slightly  1  part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  3  parts  of  sugar,  and  6  parts  of  water, 
filtering  the  solution,  and  leaving  it  exposed  in  a  shallow  vessel.  In  twenty-four 
hours  crystals  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  in  fifteen  days  the  whole 
lime  is  generally  converted  into  hydrated  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  sharp  transparent 
rhombs.  The  carbonio  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  con- 
tain 5  eq.  of  water ;  by  boiling  them  ia  anhydrous  alcohol,  a  second  definite  hydrate 
is  obtained  containing  3  eq.  of  water,  aa  ascertained  by  Pelouze.  The  first  of  these 
hydrates  has  also  been  found  native  in  a  running  stream,  by  Scheerer.  The  two 
hydrates  of  carbonate  of  lime  correspond  in  composition  with  two  orystallino  hydrates 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  iime  is  considered  an  insoluble  salt,  although,  according  to  Fresenius, 
one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  10601 
parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures :  the  solution  is  sensibly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper.  When  recently  precipitated,  carbonate  of  lime  ia  much  rfore  soluble  in  salts 
of  ammonia-  the  slution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in 
excess  ia  con  plot  ly  res  1  d  by  spontaneous  evaporation  into  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonat  t  mm  na  which  escapes.  Sea-water  appears  to  be  essentially 
alkaline  fron  th  p  sen  f  carbonate  of  lime,  a  circumstance  calculated,  therefore, 
to  prevent  th  a  uraulat  n  i  the  sea  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  fixed  salts,  and  to 
cause  the  re  t  t  n  f  th  t  base  to  the  atmosphere.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble 
in  water  conta  ng  a  bon  acid,  and  ia  generally  present  in  the  water  of  wells,  and 
in  some  mineral  waters  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  deposited  from  the  latter, 
when  exposed  to  air  in  a  gradual  manner  and  in  possession  of  a  crystalline  structure, 
forming  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  mountain  caverns,  and  calcareous  petrifications, 
when  it  flows  over  wood  and  other  organic  and  destrnctible  matters,  of  which  it  pre- 
serves the  form.  When  a  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  passed  through  lime-water, 
the  greater  portion,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  first  precipitated  ia 
re-dissolvcd  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  solution  yields  on  evaporation  the 
anhydrous  carbonate,  and  no  crystalline  bicarbonate  of  Dme  has  been  obtained. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  with  efibrvesccnce  by  acids.  At  a  red  heat  it 
parts  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  quicklime  in  the  manner  already 
described.  . 

A  crystalline  mineral  was  discovered  by  Boussingault  at  Merida  in  America, 
which  he  ascertained  to  bo  a  double  carbonate  of  soda  and  lime,  with  5  eq.  of  water, 
and  named  gaylussite,  in  honour  of  Gay-Luasac.  It  may  be  made  anhydrous  by 
heat,  and  its  two  salts  are  then  separated  by  water. 

The  hardness  of  well  and  river-water,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  may  be  removed  by  a  proper  addition  of  lime-water,  the  free  carbonic  acid 
becoming  carbonate  of  time,  and  precipitating  together  with  the  portion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  formerly  held  in  solution;  colouring  and  other  organic  matter  is  carried 
down  at  the  same  time.'  This  elegant  process  has  been  found  to  act  satisfiictorily 
on  a  large  scale.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  where  it  is  the  only  alkaline 
substance  in  solution,  may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  by  neutralizing  8750 
grains  of  the  water  (one  pint),  by  means  of  a  normal  acid,  solution  containing 
0.4562  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  (this  is  319.37  grs.  of  IICl  in  one  gallon,  or 
70000  grs.  of  water,  or  as  much  acid  as  would  neutralize  one  ounce  or  437.5  grs. 


r  Clark;  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  October  1841;  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  A  New  Process  for  Purifying  Waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis,"  published  by  E.  and  J. 
E.  Taylor;  and  "On  the  Esamination  of  Water  for  its  Hardness,"  Pharmaceiiticfll  Journal, 
vi.  526.  The  instramenta  and  test-liquids  retiuirod  in  the  eiamination  of  waters  by  Prof. 
Clark's  method  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Griffin's,  in  Baker  street,  London. 
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Fia.  185.        of  carbonate  of  lime).     This  test-acid  is  prepared  by  means  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  as  in  tbe  process  of  alkalimetry  (page  886), 
■^^^ii^^v        -^     or  from  the  analysis  of  the  dilute  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver.     The 
\  x/x    measured  quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  basin,  and 
(         being  found  alkaline  by  delicate  red  litmus-paper,  the  normal  acid 
is  added  from  the  small  burette  (flg.  185)  graduated  into  ten-grain 
measures,  each  of  which  ia  sttbdivided  into  five,  till  the  point  of 
neutralization  Is  reached,  the  liquid  being  heated  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation.     A  small  portion  of  30  or  40  grains  of  the  water 
is  trausferred  to  a  small  conical  wine-glass,  and  the  test-paper  left 
in  it  for  several  minutes,  to  obtain  the  indication  of  alkalinity.    To 
save  time,  a  series  of  six  of  these  wine  glasses  is  conveniently  em- 
ployed, each  containing  a  sample  of  tbi,  water  after  successive  ad- 
ditions of  the  test-acid      Each  ten  gnm  measure  of  the  acid  re- 
quired indicates  1  gram  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  1  gallon  of  the 
water,  or  0.00001428'!  per  cent    of  carbonate  <3f  lime.     By  such 
means  a  minutely  accurate  determraatjnn  of  alkalinity  may  be  ob- 
tained; one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  pint 
—  of  water  is  thus  observed.     (Prof.  GUrk). 

Sulphate  of  lime,  Gypsum  ;  CaO.SOj  +  SHO;  68  +  18  or  850 -H  225.  — This 
salt  precipitates  as  a  bulky  and  gritty  powder,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
Boluble  salt  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  lime  appears  to  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
solubility  at  all  temperatures,  and  requires  460  parts  of  water  for  solution,  according 
to  Buobob,  or  380  parts  of  cold,  and  388  parts  of  boiling  water,  according  to  Geise. 
It  ocoijrs  in  nature  in  well-formed  crystals,  and  also  in  large  crystalline  masses, 
forming  beds  of  gypsum ;  a  mineral  which  contains  2  eq.  of  water,  and  of  which  the 
density  is  2.322  (Koyer  and  Dumas).  Prof.  Johnston  likewise  obtained  small  pris- 
matic crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  deposited  in  a  steam-boiler,  which  contain  only 
half  an  equivalent  of  water  2(CaO.SOa)  +  HO.  Sulphate  of  lime  occurs  in  a  crys- 
talline form,  without  water,  forming  the  mineral  anhydrite,  of  which  the  density  ia 
about  2.96.  Sulphate  of  lime  fuses  at  a  strong  red  heat,  without  decomposition, 
and  on  cooling  assumes  the  crystalline  form  of  the  last  mineral.  To  form  plaster 
of  Paris,  gypsum,  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  healed  in  an  oven 
till  it  is  nearly  anhydrous,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder.  When  this  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  water,  it  forms  a  hard  coherent  mass,  or  sets,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
with  a  slight  evolution  of  heat.  This  artificial  hydrate,  or  stucco,  has  the  same  com- 
position as  native  gypsum.  If  sulphate  of  lime  baa  been  heated  above  300",  in  dry- 
ing, it  refuses  to  set  afterwards  when  mixed  with  water. 

The  powder  of  hydrafed  gypsum  solidifies  also  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
pofassa,  or  various  salts  of  polassa,  such  as  tbe  carbonate,  bicarbonate  (in  this  case 
with  violent  effervescence),  sulphate,  and  silicate,  but  not  with  the  chlorate  or 
nitrate  of  pofassa,  nor  with,  any  salt  of  soda.  Double  salts  are  probably  formed,  as 
it  is  the  alkaline  salts  only  which  are  capable  of  forming  double  salts,  and  are  con- 
sidered bibasic  by  M,  Herbardt,  that  possess  the  remarkable  property  in  question 
(Emmet,  Am.  Joum.  of  Scien.,  xxiii.  209).     [See  Supplement,  p.  816.] 

Hyposulphite  of  lime  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphurous  acid  through  sulphide 
of  calcium,  suspended  in  water,  till  the  solution  is  neutral  and  colourless.  The 
solution  is  decomposed  when  heated  above  140°  (60°  C.)  into  sulphur  and  sulphite 
of  lime.  If  evaporated  below  that  temperature,  it  yields  large  hexagonal  prisms  of 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  on  cooling,  which  are  colourless.  They  contain  5  eq.  of  water, 
and  are  persistent  in  air.  The  same  salt  may  be  obtained  very  economiciillj  by  ex- 
posing to  air  the  waste-lime  of  tbe  dry-lime  gas  purifiers. 

J^ilrate  of  lime  is  a  highly  deliquescent  salt,  which  crystallizes  with  6  eq.  of 
water,  like  tbe  nitrates  of  the  magnesiau  class.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Phosphates  of  lime. — On  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  tribasie  subphospbate 
if  soda,  a  corresponding  phosphate  of  lime  precipitates  in  bulky  gelatinous  flakes, 
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ef  which  the  formula  is  SCaO.POs.  This  phosphate  occurs  in  nature  io  combina- 
tion with  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  in  the  minerals  apatite 
and  moroxite.  The  formula  of  apatite  is  CaF  +  3(3CaO.POs).  The  native  phos- 
phates of  lead  occur  in  the  same  form,  with  chloride  of  lead  in  the  place  of  fluoride 
of  calcium.  Hedyphan  is  the  same  mineral,  in  which  a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  replaced  by  arsenic  acid.     [See  Supplement,  p.  816.] 

Another  trihasic  phosphate  of  lime  is  obtained  on  adding  the  solution  of  eommoa 
phosphate  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  to  chloride  of  calcium.  This  precipitate  is  slightly 
crystalline.  Its  formula,  exclosive  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  H0.2CaO.POi. 
Again,  when  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  till  about  one-half  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated,  the  precipitate  contains  51.263  per  cent  of  lime,  and  corresponds 
to  the  formula  SCaO.SPOj  (Berzelius).  A  hiphosphato  of  lime  is  also  described  by 
Berzelius,  obtained  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  any  of  the  preceding  salts  in  nitric 
add  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  of  which  the  probable  formula  is  2HO.CaO.PO5. 
There  also  exist  a  pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  lime.  The  insoluble  phos- 
phates of  lime  are  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  possibly  in  thia 
manner  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  dissohed  by  the  alkaline  animal  fluids. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime ;  Chloride  of  lime  ;  Bleaching  powder. — This  compound, 
remarkable  for  iis  valuable  applications  in  the  arts,  is  generally  prepared  by  exposing 
hydrate  of  lime,  from  the  purest  lime,  to  chlorine-gas,  the  latter  being  supplied  so 
gradually  asto  prevent  the  heat,  occasioned  by  the  combination,  from  rising  above 
62°.  Chlorine  is  not  absorbed  by  quicklime,  nor  by  the  carbonate  of  lime.  When 
dried  at  212°,  hydrate  of  lime,  I  find,  absorbs  afterwards  little  or  no  chlorine;  but 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  without  heat,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  becoming  chloride  of  lime.  A  dry,  white,  puherulent  compound  is 
obtained  by  exposing  the  last  hydrate  to  chlorine,  which  contains  41.2  to  41.4  chlo- 
rme  in  100  parts ;  but  of  this  chlorine  about  39  parts  only  are  avwlable  for  bleach- 
ing, owing  te  2  parts  of  that  element  going  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  chlorate  of  limo.  A  alight  addition  of  moisture  to  hydrate  of  lime  does'  not 
increase  the  proportion  of  chlorine  absorbed,  and  renders  the  compound  less  stable. 
The  above  appears  to  be  the  maximum  absorption  of  chlorine  by  dry  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  is  greater  than  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  powder,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  partial  decompositiou  adverted  to. 
Yet  this  proportion  is  considerably  short  of  1  eq,  of  chlorine  to  1  of  hydrate  of  lime, 
which  are  48.57  chlorine  and  51.43  hydrate  of  lime,  in  100  parts.  The  excess  of 
lime  appears  to  be  useful  in  adding  to  the  stability  of  the  compound.  Laharraque 
mixes  the  hydrate  of  lime  with  ^ih  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which 
means  the  absorption  of  chlorine  is  greatly  promoted.  The  bleaching  powder  of 
commerce  may  contain,  when  newly  prepared,  about  30  per  cent,  of  chlorine ;  but 
after  being  kept  for  several  months,  the  proportion  of  available  chlorine  is  found 
more  frequently  below  than  above  10  per  cent.,  so  much  does  it  deteriorate  by 
keeping. 

The  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  represented 
aa  follows : — 

2CaO  and  2C1  =  Ca.CI  and  CaO.ClO. 

Or  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  hyperchlnrite  of  lime. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  solution  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  chiorine- 
gafl  through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in  water.  The  lime  then  absorbs  a  full 
equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  dissolves  entirely. 

Ten  parts  of  water  take  up  the  bleaching  combination  from  one  part  of  dry  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  leaving  undissolved  the  hydrate  of  lime  contained  in  excess.  The 
solution  has  a  slight  odour  of  hypochlorous  acid,  a  rough  astringent  tasle,  and  alka- 
line reaction.  It  destroys  most  organic  matters  containing  hydrogen,  including 
colouring  matters.     But  its  bleaching  action  is  not  instantaneous,  unless  an  acid  be 
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added  to  it,  which  liberates  the  chlorine.  Hence,  when  Tuekey-red  cloth,  having  a 
pattern  printed  upon  it  with  tartaric  acid  thickened  bj  gum,  ia  immersed  for  about 
one  minut-e  in  this  solution,  it  comes  out  with  the  colour  discharged  where  the  acid 
was  present,  but  elsewhere  uninjured.  In  this  manner  white  figures  are  produced 
upon  a  coloured  ground.  Tbe  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  also  absorbs  and  destroys 
contagious  matters  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid, 
with  escape  of  chlorine.  The  powder  or  ita  solution,  when  heated,  or  when  kept 
for  a  considerable  time,  undergoes  decomposition;  18  eq.  of  chlorine  then  leaving 
17  eq.  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  1  eq.  of  chlorate  of  lime,  and  disengaging  12  eq. 
of  osygen-gas,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Moria. 


CHLORIMETRY. 

The  bleaching  power  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  often  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  which  a  constant  weight  of  the  substance  can 
deprive  of  its  blue  colour,  or  render  yellow.  But  as  the  indigo-solution  alters  by 
keeping,  this  method  is  not  unobjectionable.  A  more  exact  method  is  that  in  which 
sulphate  of  iron  is  used.  This  method  reposes  upon  the  circumstance  that  tbe  chlo- 
rine of  hypochlorite  of  lime  converts  a,  salt  of  the  protosido  into  a  salt  or  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron ;  half  an  equivalent,  or  222  parts  of  chlorine,  effecting  that  change 
upon  a  whole  equivalent,  or  1728  parts  of  cr.  protosulphate  of  iron.  Protoxide  of 
iron  is  convertible  into  sesquioxido  by  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  which  the  half 
equivalent  of  chlorine  may  bo  supposed  to  supply,  by  decoajposing  water,  in  be- 
coming hydrochloric  acid.  It  follows,  by  proportion,  that  10  grains  of  chlorine  are 
capable  of  peroxidizing  77,9  grains  of  cr.  protosulphate  of  iron. 

A  few  ounces  of  good  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  reduced  to  powder, 
and  dried  by  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  cloth ;  the  salt  may  afterwards  be 
preserved  in  a  bottle  without  change.  In  a  chlorimeiric  experiment,  78  grains 
(eqifivalent  to  10  grains  of  chlorine)  of  this  salt  are  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces 
of  water,  which  may  be  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  esamined  are  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces 
of  tepid  water,  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  poured  into 
the  alkalimeter  (page  386),  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  to  0  on  the  scale,  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  the  whole  mixed  by  inverting  the  alkalimeter  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  being  thus  made  up  to  100  measures, 
is  poured  gradually  into  the  sulphate  of  iron,  till  the  latter  Js  completely  perosidized, 
and  the  number  of  measures  of  chloride  required  to  produce  that  effect  observed. 
The  change  in  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron-solution  is  discovered  by  means 
of  red  prussiate  of  potassa,  which  gives  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  with  a  salt  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  only,  and  not  with  a  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  By  means  of  a 
glass-stirrer,  a  white  stoneware  plate  is  spotted  over  with  small  drops  of  the  prus- 
siate. A  drop  of  the  iron-solution  is  mixed  with  one  of  these,  after  every  addition 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  additions  continued,  so  long  as  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  liquid  may  continue  to  be  coloured  green  by  the  iron-salt,  but 
that  is  of  no  moment.  The  richer  the  specimen  of  chloride  of  lime  is  in  chlorine, 
the  fewer  measures  of  its  solution  are  required  to  peroxidiae  the  iron,  the  number 
of  measures  containing  10  grains  of  chlorine  always  producing  that  effect.  The 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  fifty  grains  of  bleaching  powder  is  now  known,  being 
ascertained  by  the  proportion,  as  m  measures  (the  number  poured  out  by  the  alkali- 
meter)  is  to  10  grains  of  chlorine,  so  100  is  to  the  total  grains  of  chlorine.  In  a 
particular  experiment  the  78  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  required  72  measures  of  the 
bleaching  solution.  Hence,  as  72  is  to  10,  so  100  is  to  13.89  chlorine  in  50  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  in  100  grains  of  the  chloride,  or 
the  percentage  of  chlorine,  is  obtained  by  doubling  that  number;  and  was  therefore, 
in  this  instance,  27.78  per  cent.,  or  28  per  cent.    The  arithmetical  process  may 
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always  be  reduced  to  that  of  dividing  2000  by  the  number  of  measures  poured  from 
(ho  tJIiali meter ;  tlius  in  the  last  example  — 

2000     „    „„ 
—=27.78. 

T2 


SECTION  IV. 


Eq.  12.2,  or  152,5;  Mg. 

To  obtain  magnesium,  sodium  ia  a  test-tube  of  liard  glass  is  covered  by  frag- 
ments of  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  heated  to  redness  by  a  lamp.  The 
alkaline  metal  unites  with  chlorine,  with  strong  ignition.  After  extracting  the 
chloride  of  sodium  by  means  of  water,  the  magnesium  remains  in  little  globules, 
whieb  may  be  reunited  by  fusing  them  under  a  stratum  of  chloride  of  potassium  at 
a  moderate  red-heat.     [See  Supplement,  p.  817.J 

Magnesium  has  tbe  colour  and  lustre  of  silver;  it  is  very  ductile,  and  capable  of 
being  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  aud  crystallizes  in  octohedrons. 
Magnesium  is  oxidized  superficially  by  moist  air,  but  undergoes  no  change  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen.  Heated  to  redness,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  forming  magnesia. 
It  is  evidently  more  analogous  to  zinc  than  to  the  preceding  metals. 

Magnesia;  MgO;  20.2,  or  252.5.  —  This  is  the  only  known  oxide  of  magno- 
sium.  As  usually  prepared,  by  a  gentle  but  long  calcination  of  the  artificial  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  it  forms  a  white  soft  powder,  the  magnesia  usta  of  pharmacy. 
Magnesia  is  of  density  S.61  after  ignition  in  a  porcelain-furnace  (H.  Eose),  and 
highly  io&sible.  It  combines  with  water,  but  with  much  less  avidity  than  lime 
does,  forming  a  protohydrate.  The  native  hydrate  of  magnesia  has  the  same  com- 
position, and  so  has  the  compound  obtained  by  precipitating  magnesia  from  its  soluble 
salts  (by  means  of  hydrate  of  potassa)  and  washing  well,  when  dried  either  without 
heat  or  at  212°.  These  preparations  have  a  silky  lustre  and  a  softness  to  the  touch, 
characteristio  of  magnesian  minerals,  such  as  is  observed  in  asbestos  and  soapstone. 

According  to  M.  Fresenius,  magnesia  requires  for  solution  55368  parts  of  water, 
either  boiling  or  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  solution  is  feebly  alkaline,  and  gives 
a  sensible  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda,  followed  by  ammonia. 
When  this  earth  and  its  salts  are  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  strongly 
ignited  before  the  blow-pipe,  they  assume  a  fine  rose-colour :  phosphate  of  magnesia 
takes  more  of  a  violet  tint.  Magnesia  is  precipitated  from  i(s  soluble  salts  by  lime- 
water,  but  is  still  a  strong  base  capable  of  neutralizing  acids  perfectly.  Ammonia 
never  throws  down  more  than  half  of  the  magnesia  from  the  solution  of  a  salt  of 
magnesia,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt  of  magnesia  and  am'moniaj 
and  the  flaky  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  in  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  magnesia 
disappears  again  completely  on  tbe  addition  of  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Magnesia 
is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  the  carbonates,  but  not  by  the  bicarbonates,  of  po- 
tassa and  soda.  It  is  most  correctly  estimated  by  precipitation  by  the  phosphate  of 
soda  with  caustic  ammonia,  washing  with  water  containing  bydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  igniting  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ai 
magnesia  being  ultimately  obtained  in  the  form  of  bibasio  f'  ' 
aMgO.POj. 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  made  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  crystallizes  in  thin  needles,  which  contain  6  eq.  of  water,  and  are  highly 
deliquescent.  When  we  attempt  to  make  this  salt  anhydrous  by  heat,  hydrochlorio 
acid  escapes,  and  magnesia  remains.  But  the  pure  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  is 
employed  in  preparing  the  metai,  may  be  obtidued  by  dividing  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
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clilorio  acid  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with  magnesia  and  the  other 
with  ammonia,  mixing  and  evaporating  these  two  solutions  to  dryness,  when  an 
anhydrous  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonia  ia  formed.  On  heating  this 
salt  to  redness  in  a  covered  porcelain-crucible,  sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  chloride 
of  magnesium  remains  in  a  state  of  fusion,  whicb  becomes  a  translucent,  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  This  chloride  is  decomposed  by  oxygen,  which,  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, displaces  its  chlorine,  and  magnesia  is  formed.  According  to  M.  Poggiale, 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  forms  with  chloride  of  sodium  a  double  salt,  which  has 
the  formula  2MgCLNaCl+2HO. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia.  —  This  salt  occurs  native,  and  then  always  in  the  anhy- 
drous condition,  as  a  whit«,  hard,  compact  mineral  of  an  earthy  fracture,  which  ia 
known  as  magnesile,  and  sometimes  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  similar  to  those  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  mag- 
nesia, by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa  at  the  boiling-point.  The  precipitate  is 
diffused  in  pure  water,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  sent  through  it,  by  which  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved.  On  allowing  this  solution  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously, the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited 
in  small  hexagonal  prisms  with  right  summits.  These  crystals  contain  3  eq.  of 
water.  They  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  then  lose  2  eq.  of  water,  according  to  my 
own  observations.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystals,  with 
5  eq.  of  water,  from  the  solution  in  carbonic  acid,  at  a  low  temperature.  There  are, 
oonsequently,  three  hydrates  of  this  salt,  of  which  the  formuhe  are  — 

MgO.COi.HO; 

WgO.C0j.H0-i-2HO; 

MgO.CO,.HO+4HO. 

The  fact  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  dissolves  in  carbonic  acid-water  ia  not  to 
be  held  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  Various  insoluble 
salts,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  dissolve  in  the  same  liquid, 
which  appears  to  possess  a  specific  solvent  power.  In  the  analogous  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  iime  in  carbonic  acid-water,  the  proportion  of  the  carbonate  was  found  by 
Berthollet  to  Lave  a  variable  and  indefinite  relation  to  the  acid.  On  theoretical 
grounds,  supersalts,  of  the  ordinary  constitution,  of  magnesia,  and  the  magnesian 
family  of  oxides,  are  not  to  be  expected,  as  they  would  be  double  salts  of  water  and 
another  magnesian  oxide. 

Magnesia  alba,  or  the  subearbonate  of  magnesia  of  pharmacy,  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  magnesium,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Carbonale  of  soda  is  not  so  suitable  as  a  precipitant 
of  magnesia,  as  a  portion  of  it  ia  apt  to  go  down  in  combination  with  the  magnesian 
carbonate,  but  it  may  be  used  provided  the  quantity  applied  be  leas  than  is  required 
to  decompose  the  whole  magnesian  salt  in  solution.  Magnesia  alba,  when  washed 
with  hot  water,  is  very  white,  light,  and  bulky.  A  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  lost, 
the  magnesia  not  being  in  combination  with  a  full  equivalent  of  that  acid.  Berzeliua 
found  magnesia  alba  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  35.77  carbonic  acid,  4i.75  magnesia, 
and  19.48  water  j  or  to  consist  of  3  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  4  eq.  of  magnesia,  and  4 
eq.  of  water.  It  is  viewed  as  a  combination  of  3  eq.  of  protohydrated  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  1  eq.  of  protohydrafe  of  magnesia;  of  which  the  formula  is  3(iyrgO. 
COj.HO)  +  MgO.HO.  This  compound  requires  2500  parts  of  coid,  and  9000  of 
hot  water  for  solution  (Dr.  Tyfe). 

Bicarbonate  of  polassa  and  magnesia. — This  salt  was  formed  by  Berzelius  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  magnesium  (not  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia)  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and 
allowing  the  liquor  to  rest.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  double  salt  is  deposited 
ia  krge  regular  crystals.  These  crystals  are  insipid;  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
slowly  decomposed  by  it.  The  composition  of  this  salt  corresponds  with  1  eq.  of 
potassa,  2  of  magnesia,  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  9  of  water.    It  contains  the  elements 
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of  1  eq.  of  a  hjdrated  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  of  2  eq.  of  liydratcd  carbonate  of 

MgO.CO,.HO+2HO 
H0.CO,.(K0.CO,)  +  2HO 
MgO.CO,.HO+2HO. 

It  appears  an  association,  or  compound,  of  three  sails  of  similar  constitution.  This 
salt,  I  find,  loses  8H0  at  212°,  or  all  its  combined  water,  except  the  single  basic 
equivalent  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  A  corresponding  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
magnesia  also  exists. 

Dolomile,  a  magnesian  limestone,  very  extensively  diffused  in  nature,  is  a  mixture 
or  eonabination  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  having  the  crystalline  form 
of  ealo-spar.  The  two  salts  unite  in  all  proportions,  but  are  most  freqnently  found 
in  the  proporlion  of  single  equivalents.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  this  rock  is 
exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  dissolved  eselusively,  and  a  magnesian  limestone  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
porous  and  crystalline  mass.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  whole  mountains  of  magnesiaE 
limestone  thus  altered. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia;  MgO.SO^.HO+OHO;  60.2  +  63,  or  752.5+787,5.— 
This  salt  exists  in  many  mineral  springs,  in  the  waters  of  Epsom,  of  Seidlitz  in 
Bohemia,  &c.,  from  which  it  was  first  procured  by  evaporation.  It  is  now  obtained 
from  the  bittern  of  sea-water,  which  consists  principally  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  is  converted  wholly  into  sulphate  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Or  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  sea-water  confined  in  a  tank,  by 
means  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  earth  thns  obtained  afterwards  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Magnesian  limestone  is  also  had  recourse  to  for  magnesia.  It  is 
burned  and  slaked  with  water,  to  obfain  it  in  a  divided  state,  and  then  neutralized 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixed  sulphates  are  easily  separated,  that  of  lime  being 
soluble  to  a  minute  extent  only,  while  that  of  magnesia  is  highly  soluble  in  water. 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  this  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone,  when  waler  containing  sulphate  of  lime  percolates  through 

The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  four-sided  rectangular  prisms,  which, 
when  pure,  have  a  slight  disposition  to  effloresce  in  dry  air.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  at  32°  dissolve  25.76  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  for  every  degree  above 
that  temperature  they  take  up  0.26564  part  additional  (see  Gay-Lussac's  table  of 
the  solubility  of  salts,  at  page  178).  The  solution  has  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesia.  It  is  not  precipitated  in 
the  cold  by  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  by  common  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nor  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia  if  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  dilute.  This  salt 
crystallizes  at  32°  with  12H0  (Fritzsche);  it  is  also  generally  stated  to  crystallize 
about  70°,  with  6H0. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  6H0  considerably  under  300°,  but  retains  1  eq.  of 
water  even  at  400."  Thelast  equivalent  is  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa,  forming 
the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  which  is  considerably  less  soluble  than 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  crystallizes  with  6H0.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  unites 
directly  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  also,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  above  100°  (Mr.  Arrott). 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  ignited  in  conta  t  w  h  cha  oal,  leaves  magnesia 
with  very  little  sulphide  of  thq  mertal;  it  is  the  la  t  ot  the  e.  ths  which  exhibits 
any  analogy  of  this  kind  to  the  alkalies.  The  h  d  ulphate  of  sulphide  of  magne- 
fiium  is  soluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  f  m  d  when  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  by  sulphide  of  barium, 

Hyposulphale  of  magnesia  forms  crystals,  wh   h  a  e  p      st«,nt  in  air,  veiy  soluble, 
and  contain  36.77  per  cent,  or  6  eq.  of  water,  like  the  followmg  salt, 
27 
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Nilrale  of  magnesia  k  a  very  soluble  and  highly  deliquescent  salt.  It  crystal- 
lizes with  6H0. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  is  formed  on  mixing  cold  solutions  of  common  phosphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  allowing  tfl  stand  for  24  hours.  The  salt  ap- 
pears ic  tufts  of  slender  prisms,  which  effloresce  ia  dry  air.  They  are  soluble  in 
about  1000  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  composition  of  this  salt,  which  I 
carefully  examined,  may  bo  expressed  by  the  following  formula  — H0.2MgO.POj 
+  2HO  +  12HO.     (Phil.  Trans.  1887.) 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. — This  is  the  well-known  granule  preci- 
pitate which  appears  when  a  trihaaic  phosphate  and  a  salt  of  ammonia  are  dissolved 
togetlier,  and  any  salt  of  magnesia  ia  added  to  the  mixture.  Its  formation  is  had 
recourse  to  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  magnesia.  Although  insolublein  a  liquid 
containing  salts,  it  is  so  soluble  in  pure  water  that  it  cannot  be  washed  without  sen- 
sible loss.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids.  The  same  substance  forms  the  basis 
of  the  variety  of  urinary  calculus  known  as  the  ammoniaco-magnesiaa  phosphate. 
It  is  a  tribasic  phosphate,  of  which  the  3  eq.  of  base  are  1  eq.  of  oside  of  ammonium 
and  2  eq.  of  magnesia,  with  12  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization  :  leu  of  the  latter  may 
be  expelled  without  any  loss  of  ammonia.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  therefore 
NHjO.SMgO.POs+SHO-l-lOHO.  The  same  salt  was  found  in  crystals  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  by  Br.  Ules,  in  the  old  soil  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and 
named  slruvite,  as  a  new  mineral  species.  It  has  also  been  found  ia  guano,  and 
hence  named  guanile  by  Mr.  Teschemaoher.  Dr.  Otto  has  observed  a  corresponding 
tribasic  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  which  contains  only  2  eq.  of 
water;  and  also  an  arseniate  of  manganese  and  ammonia,  of  which  the  water  of 
crystallization  appears  to  he  the  same  as  that  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  By  igniting,  without  fusing,  phosphate  of  magnesia  with  a  small  qiian- 
tity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  an  insoluble  double  salt  of  similar  constitution, 
2MgO.KO.FOs,  was  obtained  by  H.  Eose.  Corresponding  double  phosphates, 
containing  2  eq.  of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  in  the  place  of  the  2  eq.  of  magnesia, 
were  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Borate  of  magnesia. — The  nentral  salt  was  obtained  by  M.  Wohler,  in  the  form 
of  crystals,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  borax 
to  the  boiling  point,  so  as  to  form  a  precipitate,  which  is  re-dissolved  on  cooling,  and 
leavin<r  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  above  32"  for  some  months. 
There'were  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  thin  crystalline  needles,  transparent, 
brilliant,  hard,  and  having  much  of  a  mineral  character,  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold 
water,  and  having  the  composition  MgO.B0,+8HO.  Boracic  acid  forms  also  an 
insoluble  triborate  of  magnesia,  3Mg0.B0a-|-9H0 ;  a  soluble  terborato,  MgO.SBOj 
-fSHO;  and  a  soluble  sexborate,  Mg0.6B03-i-18HO. 

The  mineral  boracite,  which  occurs  in  the  cube  and  its  allied  forms,  is  an  anhy- 
drous compound  of  magnesia  and  boracic  acid,  in  the  ratio  of  3  eq.  of  magnesia  to 
4  eq.  of  boracic  acid,  which  is  represented  by  Mg0.2B03+2CMgO.BOs).  This 
mineral  becomes  electrical  by  heat.  The  rare  mineral,  hydrohoTacile,  is,  according 
lo  Hess,  a  compound  of  a  borate  of  lime  and  borate  of  magnesia,  in  both  of  which 
the  acid  and  base  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  boracite,  with  18  eq.  of  water. 

Silicates  of  magnesia. — Magnesia  is  found  combined  with  silicic  acid  in  various 
nroDortions,  foTmins  several  mineral  species,  of  which  the  formula  are  as  follows : — 
*       Steatite 5(i\IgO.8iO,)-F2H0. 

Meerschaum Mg0.Si0i-(-2H0. 

Picrosmine  and  pyrallolite 6Mg0.4Si03-|-3HO. 

Peridote  (olivine,  or  chrysolyte)....     SMgO.SiP; 

Serpentine    (hydrate    of   magnesia"* 
with  suhsilicate  of  magnesia 

Pyroxene  or  augite  (silicate  of  lime 
andm^nesia) 

Ampbibole,  or  hornblende  (silicate 
of  lime  and  magnesia) 


2(3MgO  -I-  2SiOj)  +  3(Mg0.2HO). 
.3CaO.2SiO3-f.3MgO.2SiO,. 
CaO.SiOs-l-3Mg0.28iOs. 
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In  tliese  mioerals,  particularly  the  two  last,  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced,  in 
whole  or  m  part,  hy  protoxide  of  iron,  which  gives  them  a  greeOj  and  sometimea 
Uaek  colour.  Fine  erysUls  of  pyroxene  are  often  found  among  the  scorire  of  blast- 
furnaces.  Serpentine  is  easily  decomposed  by  aeids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  A  variety  of  other  minerals  are  formed  of 
silicic  acid  and  magnesia,  anhydrous  or  hydrated;  such  as  talc,  metaxitc,  &o. 


ORDER  III. 

METALLIC  BASES  OP  THE  EARTHS. 

SECTION  I. 

ALUMINUM. 

Ej.  13.7  or  171.2;  AI. 

This  element  is  named  from  alamtn,  tic  Latin  term  for  ^iim,  which  is  a  double 
salt,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Like  the  preceding  metal,  aluminum  is  obtained  from  its  chloride  by  the  action 
of  potassium.  In  order  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  M.  Wohler  recom- 
mends that  about  20  grains  of  perfectly  dry  potassium  be  introduced  into  a  small 
platinum-crucible,  which  is  placed  within  ano^er  larger  crucible,  also  of  platinum, 
containing  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  aluminum.  The  cover  of  the  larger  oruclbla 
ia  then  fastened  down  by  an  iron-wire,  and  heat  applied  with  caution.  The  alumi- 
num is  afterwards  separated  from  the  chloride  of  potassium,  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
by  digesting  (he  crucible  and  its  contents  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 
The  metal  appears  as  a  grey  powder,  resembling  spongy  platinum,  but  is  seen  in  a 
strong  light,  while  suspended  ia  water,  to  consist  of  small  scales  or  spangles  having 
the  mefallie  lustre.  It  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity  when  in  this  divided  state, 
but  becomes  one  when  its  particles  are  approximated  by  fusion.  Wohler  finds  that 
iron  resembles  aluminum  in  that  respect.     [See  Supplement,  p.  818.] 

Aluminum  has  no  action  upon  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  but  decomposes  it 
to  a  small  extent  at  the  boiling  temperature,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It 
undergoes  oxidation  more  rapidly  in  solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  and 
the  resulting  alumina  is  dissolved  by  these  alkalies.  Aluminum  requires  for  fusion 
a  temperature  higher  than  that  at  which  cast-iron  melts.  Heated  in  open  air,  it 
takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  vivid  light,  and  in  oxygen-gas  with  the  production  of  so 
much  heat  aa  to  fuse  the  alumina,  which  then  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  equal 
in  hardness  to  the  native  crystallized  aluminous  earth,  corundum. 

Alumina  ;  AljO, :  51.4  or  642.5. — This  earth  is  the  only  degree  of  oxidation  of 
which  aluminum  is  susceptible,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present.  In  its  constitution, 
alumina  is  presumed  to  resemble  sesquioside  of  iron,  because  it  occurs  crystallized 
in  the  same  form  as  the  native  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  salte  into  which  it  enters 
are  strictly  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  that  oxide.  To  3  eq.  of 
oxygen  it  must,  therefore,  contain  2  eq.  of  metal,  such  being  the  composition  of 
scsquioxide  of  iron.  Aluminum  is  not  known  to  enter  into  combination  in  any  other 
proportion  than  that  of  two  equivalents  of  the  metal  to  three  of  the  halogenous  con- 
stituent.    [See  Supplement,  p.  819,] 

Alumina  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  with  the  exception  of  a  traco  of  colouring 
matter,  in  two  precious  stones,  the  sapphire  and  rubg;  the  first  of  which  is  blue, 
and  the  other  red.  They  are  not  inferior  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  Their  den- 
sity is  from  3.9  to  3.97.     Alumina  may  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  sulphate  of 
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alumina  and  amniCQia,  or  animoniacal  alum,  very  strongly.  But  alumina  so  pre- 
pared is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  obtiuned  ia  the  state  of  a  hydrate  from  eommoQ 
alum  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  ammonia 
(or  better,  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia),  and  boiling.  This  earth  is  still  more  per- 
fectly precipitated  by  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  according  to  MM.  Malaguti 
and  Dnrocher.  The  precipitate,  which  ia  white,  gelatinous,  and  very  bulhy,  must 
be  carefully  washed,  by  mixing  it  several  times  with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid.  By  drying  in  air,  alu- 
mina is  reduced  to  a  few  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  the  humid  mass.  It  is  still  a, 
hydrate,  but,  when  ignited  at  a  high  temperature,  it  gives  anhydrous  alumina.  One 
hundred  parts  of  alum  furnish  10.3  parts  of  alumina. 

Alumina  is  white  and  fi-iable.  It  has  no  taste,  but  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Before 
the  osihydrogen-blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  colourless  glass.  After  being  ignited,  it 
is  dissolved  by  acids  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  highly  hygrometric,  condensing 
abouj  15  per  cent,  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather.  If  ignited 
alumina  contains  a  small  portion  of  magnesia,  It  becomes  warm  when  moistened 
with  water :  this  property  is  very  sensible,  even  when  the  proportion  of  magnesia 
does  not  exceed  half  a  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be  duo,  not  to  chemical  combination, 
but  to  heat  disengaged  by  humectation, — a  phenomenon  first  observed  by  Pouillet. 

The  hydrate  of  alumina,  when  moist,  is  gelatinous  and  semi-transparent,  like 
starch,  but  dries  up  into  gummy  masses.  It  is  completely  inspluble  in  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  aeids,  and  also  by  the  fixed  alkalies;  this  earth  standing  in 
the  relation  of  an  acid  to  the  stronger  kises.  Caustic  ammonia  dissolves  it  only  in 
small  quantity.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  is  deposited  in  crystals  when  the  solution 
of  this  earth  in  potassa  is  allowed  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  slowly  from  the  air.  The 
crystals  are  white  and  transparent  at  the  edges,  and  contain  3  cq.  of  water,  which 
they  do  not  lose  at  212°.  The  mineral  gibsile  is  a  native  hydrate  of  alumina  of 
the  same  composition,  AijOj  +  3H0.  Another  native  hydrate  exists,  containing 
less  water,  AljOa-f  2H0,  It  is  called  diaspore  by  mineralogists,  from  decrepitating 
and  failing  to  powder  when  heated,  —  a  property  which  the  artificial  hydrate  in 
gummy  masses  likewise  exhibits. 

Hjdrated  alumina  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  organic  matter,  which  it  withdraws 
from  solution ;  and  hence  this  earth  is  apt  to  be  coloured  when  washed  with  water 
not  absolutely  pure.  This  affinity  b  so  strong,  that,  when  digested  in  solutionsof 
vegetable  colouring  matters,  alumina  combines  with  and  carries  down  the  colouring 
matter,  which  is  removed  entirely  from  the  liquid,  if  the  alumina  is  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  pigments  called  lakes  are  such  aluminous  compounds.  The  fibre 
of  cotton,  when  charged  with  this  earth,  attracts  and  retains  with  force  the_  same 
colouring  matters.  Hence  the  great  application  of  aluminous  salts  in  dyeing,  to 
impregnate  cloth  or  yarn  with  alumina,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fix  the  colouring  matter, 
and  produce  a  fast  colour.  Alumina  is  then  said  to  be  a  mordant :  binoside  of  tin 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  an  equal  attraction  for  organic  colouring  matters. 

Alumina,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  protoxide,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
preceding  earths  in  basic  power.  It  is  dissolved  by  acids,  but  never  neutralises 
them  completely.  Hence,  alum  and  all  the  salts  of  alumina  have  an  acid  reaction. 
Their  solutions  have  an  astringent  and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  peculiar  to  them. 
Alumina  dissolves,  to  the  extent  of  several  equivalents,  in  some  acids,  particularly 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  feeble  compounds,  which  are  even  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  their  alumina  by  filtering  them  through  paper.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  alu- 
mina does  not  combine  with  some  of  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid;  and 
that  an  alkaline  carbonate  throws  down  alumina  from  alum,  and  not  a  carbonate  of 
that  earth.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Danson,  gives  a 
subcarbonate  of  alumina,  which,  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature,  formed  a  light 
bulky  powder,  having  the  composition  3Ali03,2C02  -|-  16H0.  Alumina  dissolves 
readily  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  forming  compounds  in  which  it  must  play  the 
part  of  an  acid.     The  aluminate  of  potassa  is  deposited,  on  evaporating  a  solution 
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of  alumina  in  potassa,  in  white  granular  crystals,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  having  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction  :  its  formula  is  KO.AljOj,  according  to  M.  Fremy.  Such 
combinations  occur  in  nature :  sphtell,  a  very  hard  mineral  crystallizing  in  aptohe- 
drona,  heJng  an  aluminate  of  magnesia,  MgO.AljOaj  and  gahnile,  an  aluminate  of 
rinc,  ZnO.AlA- 

Sulphide  of  aluminum  is  formed  by  burning  the  metal  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur. 
It  is  3  black  semi-metallic  mass,  whioii  is  rapidly  transformed,  by  contact  with  water, 
into  alumina  and  hydrosulphurie  acid.  Hydroaulphat^  of  ammonia  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina  as  ammonia  has  itself,  neutralizing  the 
acid  of  the  salt,  and  throwing  down  alumina,  while  hydrosulphurie  acid  escapes. 

Chloride  of  aluminum;  MS^\;  133.9  or  1673.75.— When  alumina  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  water  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  are 
formed;  3HC1  and  AljO,  =  Alicia  and  3H0.  The  solution,  when  concentrated  by 
Bpontaneoua  evaporation  ia  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  yields  crystals,  which  Bonsdorff 
found  to  contain  12  eq,  of  water.  But  it  generally  forms  a  saline  mass,  which  de- 
liquesces quickly  in  the  Eur.  When  it  ia  attempted  to  make  this  salt  anhydrous  by 
heat,  the  chlorine  goes  off  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pure  alumina  is  left. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  was  discovered  by  Oerst«d,  who  made  known  a  method 
of  preparing  it  which  has  since  had  nnmerous  applications.  Pure  alumina,  free 
from  potassa,  is  intiraatsly  mixed  with  oil  and  iamp-black,  made  np  into  pellets,  and 
strongly  calcined  in  a  crucible.  The  alumina  is  thus  made  anhydrous,  without 
being  otherwise  altered.  It  is  then  introduced  into  a  porcelain-tube,  which  is  placed 
across  a  furnace  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  Chlorine-gas,  carefully  dried,  is  con- 
ducted over  the  materials  in  the  tube,  when,  nnder  the  conjoint  influence  of  carbon 
and  chlorine,  the  alumina  is  decomposed;  its  oxygen  is  carried  off  by  the  carbon  as 
carbonic-oxide  gaa,  and  chlorine  unites  with  the  aluminum  itself.  The  chloride  of 
aluminum,  being  volatile,  sublimes  and  condenses  in  tho  cool  part  of  the  porcelain- 
tube.  A  glass-tube,  a  little  smaller  than  the  porceldn-tube,  should  be  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  latter,  which  may  afterwards  be  drawn  out,  containing  the  con- 
densed chloride.  The  salt  is  partly  in  the  state  of  long  crystalline  needles,  and 
partly  n  tho  form  of  a  trm  tnd  sol  d  mass  wh  ch  s  ea  ly  detached  from  the  glass. 

Chlor  de  of  il  m  num  s  of  a  pale  green  h  yellow  colour  and  to  a  certain  degree 
translncent  In  a  r  t  fumes  1  t,htly  d  ffuses  an  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
runs  nto  a  1  i  d  by  the  ah  orpt  on  of  mo  ture  It  s  ve  y  soluble  in  water,  but 
can  ot  aga  n  be  rccove  ed  n  the  anhydrous  con  It  on  It  is  equally  soluble  in 
alcohol  Chi  r  le  of  alum  nun  comb  nes  w  th  hydro  uljhu  ic  acid,  phosphuretted 
hyd  ogen  an  I  al  o  w  hi  nmon  a 

The  Jl  or  de  of  al  m  num  can  only  be  obt,  cd  by  d  ol  ing  pure  aluminum  in 
hydrofiuor  c  ac  d  t  does  not  c  ystall  ze  Th  s  fl  le  un  tes  in  two  proportions 
w  th  flaor  de  of  pota  um  for  wh  ch  t  has  a  strong  affi  y  Both  the  compounds 
are  gelatmous  precipitates,  which  become  white  and  puherulent  after  being  washed 
and  dried.  Berzelius  assigned  to  them  the  formula,  3KP-|-  Al^Fj  and  2KF  +  AljFs- 
Fluoride  of  aluminum  exists  in  two  crystalline  minerals,  one  of  which,  on  account 
of  its  transparency,  hardness,  and  brilliancy,  is  reckoned  among  tho  precious  stones : — 

Topaz 3{AIA-SiOa)-fCAlA+A]aFi) 

Pyknite 3(AliOjSiO0H-AljFa. 

The  sulyhocyanide  of  aluminum  crystallizes  in  octohedrons,  which  are  persistent 

SALTS  OF  ALUMINA. 

Sulpkale  of  alumina;  A1A-3S0,-M8H0;  171.4  +  162  or  2142.54-2025.— 
Obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  flexible 
plates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  has  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  twice  ite 
weight  of  cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  fuses  in  its 
water  of  cryalalUzalion,  swells  up,  and  forms  a  light  porous  mass,  which  appears  at 
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first  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  completely  after  a  time.  Heated  to  red- 
ness, it  ia  entirely  decomposed;  the  residue  ia  pure  alumina.  This  salt  has  been 
fcoind,  in  the  crystalline  form,  in  the  volcanic  Island  of  Milo  in  the  Archipelago. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  alumina  combine  in  several  proportions,  but  this  is  considered 
the  neutral  sulphate,  as  it  possesses  the  same  number  of  equivaleuta  of  acid  as  it 
eontaios  eijaivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base. 

Another  sulphate  of  alumina  (AljOa-SSOa+AljOj)  was  obtmned  by  Maus  by 
saturating  sulphuric  acid  with  alumina,  which  contains  twice  as  much  alumina  as 
the  neutral  sulphate.  _  After  evaporation,  this  subsalt  presents  itself  in  a  gummy 
mass,  which  dissolves  ia  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  when  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or  boiled ;  in  that  ease  the  neutral 
salt  remains  in  solution,  and  the  following  salt  precipitates.  Subtrisulphate  of 
alumina,  Alj033S03+2AI,Os+9HO,  precipitates,  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  sul- 
phate  of  alumina,  as  a  white  insoluble  powder  This  subsalt  forma  the  mineral 
alumtmle,  which  is  found  near  Newha^cn  m  England,  and  at  Halle  in  Gcr- 

Alum;  sulphate  of  alumina  and  polaisa,  KO.SOj  +  AlASSOj  +  24HO; 
258.4+216,  or  3230+2700  —  Sulphate  of  alumina  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  m  consequence  of  which  octohedral  crystals  of  this  double  salt 
precipitate  when  a  salt  of  potassa  ia  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Alum  is  a  salt  of  which  large  quantities  are  consumed  in  dyeing.  It  is  prepared  by 
several  processes,  or  derived  from  different  sources.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing clay  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  decomposition  is  sometimes  effected  by  igniting 
pure  clay,  grinding  it  afterwards  to  powder,  and  miiing  it  with  0.45  of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  1.45  density.  This  mixture  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  till  the 
mass  becomes  very  thick ;  afterwards  left  to  itself  for  at  least  a  month,  and  then 
treated  with  water  to  wash  out  the  sulphate  of  alumina  formed.  This  salt  forms,  on 
cooling,  a  mass  of  interlaced  crystals,  being  the  sulphate  of  alumina  already  de- 
scribed, AljOj.SSOa  +  18H0.  Some  clays  and  aluminous  schists  do  not  require  to 
be  heated  before  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  addition  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  converts  the  last  salt  into  alum. 

The  old  mode  of  making  alum  ia  still  largely  practised  in  England.  A  scries 
of  beds  occur  low  in  many  of  the  coal  measures,  which  contain  much  bisulphide  of 
iron.  One  of  these,  known  as  alum-slate,  is  a  silicious  clay,  containing  a  considerable 
portion  of  coaly  matter,  and  of  the  metaliio  sulphide  in  a  state  of  minute  dirision. 
When  this  mineral  ia  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  soon  esfoliates,  from  the  for- 
mation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  bisulphide  of  iron  absorbing  oxygen  like  a  pyro- 
phorus.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  attacks  the  other  bases  present,  of 
which  the  moat  considerable  is  alumina.  Aluminous  schists  often  require  to  be 
moderately  calcined  or  roasted  before  they  undergo  this  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  mineral  being  lixiviated,  after  a  sufficient  exposure,  affords  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  from  which  the  latter  salt  is  first  sepa- 
rated by  crystallization.  The  subsequent  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa  to  the 
liquor  causes  the  formation  of  alum;  the  chloride  of  potassium  answers  the  same 
purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the  sulphate  that  it  converts  the  remaining 
sulphates  of  iron  into  chlorides,  which  are  very  soluble,  and  from  which  the  alum  is 
most  easily  separated  by  crystallization.  A  very  pure  alum  is  alao  obtained  in  the 
Koman  slates  from  alum-stone,  which  ia  simply  heated  till  sulphurous  acid  bcpna 
to^  escape  from  it,  and  the  residue  of  this  calcination  treated  witli  w  te  Ih  s 
mineral  contains  an  insoluble  subsujphate  of  alumina  with  sulphate  of  p  t  sa  The 
heating  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  excess  of  alumina,  so  that  a  ncut  al  Iph  to 
of  alumina  is  formed.  Alum-stone  appears  to  be  continually  produ  d  the 
Solfatara,  near  Naples,  and  other  volcanic  districts,  by  the  joint  action  f  ulphu 
ous  acid  and  oxygen  upon  trachyte,  a  volcanic  rock  composed  almo  t  entir  ly  f 
Mspar.     [See  Supplement,  p.  820.] 
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The  solubility  of  cpystallized  alum,  according  to  M.  Poggiale,  is  03  follows :  — 
100  parta  of  water  at  32°    (0°  C.)  dissolve  3.29  parts  of  alum. 

—  at  50°  (W  C.)     —      9.52  — 

—  at  86°  {30°  C.)     —     22.00  — 

—  at  140°  (60°  C.)     —     31.00  — 

—  at  158°  (70°  C.)     —    90.00  — 

—  at  212°  (100°  C.)  —  357.00  ~ 

It  crystallizes  very  readily  in  regular  octoLedrons,  of  which  the  apices  are  always 
more  or  less  truncated,  from  the  appearance  of  faces  of  the  cube;  their  density  is 
1.71.  The  tasto  of  alum  is  sweet  and  astringent,  and  its  action  decidedly  acid;  it 
dissolves  metals,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  readily  as  free  sulphui'ic  acid.  The 
crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  air,  and,  when  heated,  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, which  amounts  to  45.5  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  or  24  equivalents.  The 
fused  salt,  io  losing  this  water,  becomes  viscid,  froths  greatly,  and  forms  a  light 
porous  mass,  known  as  burnt  alum.  When  submitted  to  a  graduated  temperature, 
aium  loses  10  equivaleufs  of  water  at  212°,  and  9  equivalents  more  at  248°  (120° 
C.) ;  leaving  alum  combined  with  5  eq.  of  water.  This  last  substance  can  support  a 
temperature  of  320°  (160°  C.)  without  losing  more  water.  At  356°  (180°  C.)  it 
loses  4  equivalent  of  water;  a  salt  then  remains  which  parts  with  ^  eq.  of  water 
at  392°  (200°  C),  leaving  alum  in  comhinatiou  with  J  eq.  of  water  (ilertwig). 

A  pji-ophorus  is  formed  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  3  parts  of  alum  and  1  of 
sugar,  which  are  first  evaporated  to  dryness  together,  and  then  intreduced  into  a 
small  stoneware-boMle,  and  this  placed  in  a  crucible  and  surrounded  with  sand.  The 
whole  is  heated  to  redness  till  a  blue  flame  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which 
is  allowed  to  burn  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  mouth  then  closed  by  a  stopper  of 
chalk.  After  cooling,  the  bottle  is  found  io  conUin  a  black  powder,  which  heconies 
red-hot  when  exposed  to  air,  and  catches  fire  also  and  burns  with  peculiar  vivacity 
in  oxygen-gas.  This  property  appears  to  depend  upon  the  highly  divided  state  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  is  intermixed  with  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 
A  pyrophorus  can  be  produced  from  sulphate  of  potassa  alone,  without  the  sulphate 
of  alumina;  but  it  does  not  so  certainly  succeed. 

If  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  necessary  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  alum  be 
divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and  added  in  a  gradual  manner  to  the  aluminous 
solution,  it  will  be  found  that  the  alumina  at  first  precipitated  Is  re-dissolved  upon 
stirring,  and  that  no  permanent  precipitate  is  produced  till  nearly  two  parts  of  alka- 
line carbonate  are  added.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  this  partially  neutralized  solution 
that  alum  is  generally  applied  as  a  mordant  to  cloth.  Animal  charcoal  readily 
withdraws  the  excess  of  alumina  from  this  solution,  and  so  does  vegetable  fibre, 
probably  from  a  similar  attraction  of  surface.  When  this  solution  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  alum  crystallizes  from  it,  generally  in  the  cubic  form,  and  the  excess 
of  alumina  is  precipitated. 

Basic  alum  is  a  granular  crystalline  compound,  which  precipitates  when  gelatinous 
alumina  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  HO.SO3+ 
3(AliOa.SOa)+9HO:  the  alum-stone  used  in  preparing  the  Roman  alum  has  the 
same  composition.  , 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  sulphate  of  potassa  in  alum,  giving 
rise  to  ammoniacal  alum, 

NH,O.S03+A1.0o-3S05.-l-24nO., 


which  agrees  very  closely  in  prepertics  with  p  -  .      , 

Sulphate  of  alumina  also  combines  with  sulphate  of  soda,  forming  soda-alum, 
which  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  common  alum,  and  also  contains  24HO,  the 
formula  of  soda-alum  being, 

NaO.SOd-AlA-8SOa+24HO. 
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Crystals-  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  aluminaj  and  leaving  a 
concentrated  solution  to  spontai  us  po  t  n ;  or  by  pouring  spirits  of  wine 
upon  the  surface  of  such  a  soluti  u  uta  n  d  n  a  bottle,  which  deposits  crystals  as 
the  alcohol  gradually  diffuses  th  uf,h  t  Th  salt  effloresces  in  air  as  rapidly  aa 
sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  very  soluble  a  wat  10  parts  of  water  at  60°  dissolving 
11  parts  of  this  salt. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  also  comb  n  s  with  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  when 
dissolved  with  that  salt  and  a  considerable  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (Klauer). 
The  double  salt  was  found  to  contiun  1  eq.  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOa),  1  eq, 
of  sulphate  of  alumina  (AljOj.SSOa),  and  24  eq.  of  water  (24HO),  which  indicates 
a  similarity  in  composition  to  alum.  But  it  is  deposited  in  long  acicular  crystals, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  octohedral  system,  and  has  therefore  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  alum.  A  similar  salt  with  magnesia  was  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
Another  combination  of  the  same  class,  containing  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  forms 
a  white  fibrous  mineral  found  in  a  cave  upon  Bushman's  river  in  South  Africa. 
Tliis  native  sulphate  of  alumina  and  manganese  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Apjohn  and  by  Sir  E.  Kane,  and  found  to  contain  25HO.  It  is  probable  that  if 
the  proportion  of  water  iu  Klauer's  salts  were  accurately  determined,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  the  same.  These  salts  may  be  represented  as  compounds  of  a  magnesian 
sulphate,  retaining  its  single  equivalent  of  constitutional  water,  with  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina ;  the  manganese  compound  thus :  — 

MnO.S03.HO-4-Al,03.3SOs4-24HO. 

Certwn  salts  have  been  formed,  isomorphous  with  alum,  and  strictly  analogous  in 
composition,  ia  which  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  metallic  oxides  isomorphous  with 
it,  namely,  by  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxido  of  manganese,  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  To  these  salts  the  generic  term  alum  is  applied,  and  the  species  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  metallic  sesquioxide  it  contains ;  as  iron-alum,  man- 
ganese-alum, and  chrome-alum. 

Alumina  dissolves  freely  in  most  acids,  but,  like  metallic  peroxides  in  general,  it 
affords  few  crystalline  salts,  except  double  salts.  The  oxalate  of  potassa  and  alumina 
is  the  only  other  of  these  that  has  been  fully  examined.  It  is  remakable  for  its 
composition,  containing  3  eq.  of  oxalate  of  potassa  to  1  eq.  of  oxalate  of  alumina, 
with  6  eq.  of  water.     Its  formula  is,  therefore, 

3(K0.CA)+A1A.3CA+6H0. 
Like  alum  it  is  the  type  of  a  genus  of  double  salts.     The  corresponding  oxalatei?, 
contmning  soda,  crystallize  with  lOHO.  ~  (Phil.  Trans.  1837,  p.  54.) 

JVitrate  of  alumina  is  said  to  crystallize  with  difficulty  in  prismatic  crystals  radi- 
ating from  a  centre.     [See  Supplement,  p.  820.] 

An  insoluble  J) AospAa/e  of  alumina  precipitates  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  alum.  By  fusion  it  gives  a  glass,  like  porcelain  :  its  composition  is 
2Al30j.3POs  (Berzeliua).  This  salt,  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  precipitated  by  am- 
monia in  excess,  gives  a  more  highly  basic  phosphate,  of  which  the  formula  ia 
4A1,03.3P05  (Berzeiius).  The  last  pbosphat*  of  alumina  occurs  iu  nature,  in  com- 
bination with  fluoride  of  aluminum,  in  the  form  of  radiating  crystals,  and  is  named 
tocnelHle,  of  which  the  formula  is  AljPa+3(4Al20a.3P03)  +  36HO.  A  phosphate 
of  alumina  and  lithia,  containing  the  same  subphosphate  of  alumina,  forms  the  rare 
mineral  amblygonile,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially :  its  formula  is  2LiO.P05-f- 
4A1A-3P05. 

SILICATES  OF  ALUMINA. 

3  essentially  silicates  of  alumina,  but  composed  as  they 
r  of  various  rooks  destroyed  by  the  action  of  water,  it  is 
Qot  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  uniform  in  composition.  Mitscherlich  considers 
it  probable  that  the  basis  of  clay  ia  usually  a  subsilicate  of  alumina,  of  which  the 
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formula  is  2Al203.3Si03;  and  which  contain  57.42  parts  of  silicic  acid  and  4"  68 
of  alumina  in  100  parts.  But  from  the  analysis  of  Mosander,  the  refr  y  clay 
of  Stourbridge  (a  fire-clay)  is  a  neutral  silicate  of  alumina,  AlaOj.SSiOj.  Ch  na  lay 
or  kaolin,  which  is  prepared  from  decaying  granite,  being  the  result  of  he  d  m 
position  of  the  felspar  and  mica  of  that  mineral,  is  not  uniform  in  its  co  np  n 
The  clay  from  a  white  bed  of  the  Plastic  Clay  formation,  which  is  work  d  f  he 
purposes  of  pottery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnhamj  gave  Mr.  Way  th  f  11  w  ng 
resulta :  — 

White  clay  dried  at  212°  contained  in  100  parts  — 

f  Silicic  acid 42.28 

Alumina 11.45 

Q  adds,  58.03  i  Oxide  of  iron  3.53 

Lime 0.55 

[Magneaa 0.22 

■Silicic  acid 18.73 

Alumina 12.15 

Oside  of  iron 2.11 

Lime 0.2T 

Magnesia 0.29 

Potassa 0.86 

Soda 1,41 

Water  of  combination 6.15 

~mM 

Clay,  and  soila  in  general  from  the  clay  which  they  contjun,  possess  a  remarkable 
power  of  separating  salts  of  ammonia  and  potassa  from  their  solutions,  aad  retaining 
these  bases,  first  observed  with  reference  to  ammonia  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Thomson,  and 
since  ably  investigated  by  Professor  Way.  A  light  soil  digested  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  caustic  ammonia  for  two  hours,  withdrew  0.3438  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
that  base,  and  0.3478  per  cent,  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  tho  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  the  latter  salt  being  decomposed,  and  chloride  of  calcium  found  in  solu- 
tion. Tho  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  decomposed  by  tho  same  soil  and  by  the  clay 
above  described,  in  a  similar  manner,  sulphate  of  lime  appearing  in  solution.  Hence, 
when  putrid  urine  and  other  soluble  manures  are  filtered  through  clay  or  soil,  the 
ammonia  is  entirely  retained,  while  the  water  drains  away  containing  only  earthy 
salts.  This  absorptive  power  of  clay  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  the  clay  with  an 
acid,  nor  by  drying  it  between  150°  and  200° ;  but  the  property  is  nearly  lost  in 
thoroughly  burnt  clay.  Tho  iime  present  in  elay,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  ta 
this  action,  is  not  entirely  withdrawn  by  boiling  with  an  acid,  as  wilt  bo  observed  Id 
the  preceding  analysis  of  clay.  From  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  0.2010  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  was  withdrawn  by  the  white  elay,  and  0.4366  per  cent,  of  potassa, 
from  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  by  the  same  clay.  The  only  solutions  of  lime  whioh 
came  under  the  influence  of  this  absorbing  power  of  clay  and  soils  were  those  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  ia  carbonic  acid  water.  Mr.  Way  does 
not  propose  any  rationale  of  this  remarkable  aetion  of  clay,  but  excludes  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  due  to  free  alumina  and  silicic  acid  (Journal  of  the  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  si.  313,  1850). 

A  subsilicate  of  alumina  esisfs,  forming  a  very  hard  crystallized  mineral,  disthene 
or  cyanite,  of  which  the  formula  is  2  AljOa.SiOa- 

Double  silicates  of  alumina  and  potassa  are  ext-ensively  diffused  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  forming  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  The 
most  usual  of  these  double  salts  are  the  following : 

Potash-Felspar,  which  is  crystallized  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  density 
2.5,  is  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  tho  neutral  silicates  of  potassa  and  alumina. 
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Its  fornmla  13  therefore  analogous  to  tbat  of  anhydrous  alum,  silicon  being  substi- 
tuted for  sulphur;  KO.SiO^+AljOj.SSiOj.  It  is  one  of  the  three  principal  consti- 
tuenla  of  granite  and  gneisa.  Tbis  species  of  felspar  is  named  orlhose.  Other 
varieties  of  felspar  are  alhile,  or  aoda-felspar,  containing  silicate  of  soda,  NaO.SiOj, 
in  the  place  of  silicate  of  potass* ;  litbia-felspar  (pelaUle,  triphane),  LiO-SiOa-f- 
Ali03.38i03;  and  lime-felspar  (labradorite,  anorlkhe),  CaO.Si03+ AljOa.SSiO,. 
The  alkaline  base  of  felspars  is  often  partially  replaced  by  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
the  most  general  formula  for  a  felspar  would  be  — 
KO     -] 

^^^     IsiOd-AlA-SSiO,. 
MgO   j 

JimpldgeTi  or  huciie  occurs  principally  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  in  a  crystallized 
state.  The  relation  between  the  potassa  and  alumina  is  the  same  as  in  orthose,  but 
it  contains  one-third  less  silicic  acid.  Henoo  the  formula  3K0.2Si03+3(Al203. 
SSiOj).  A  similar  combination  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  saturated  solution  of 
alumina  in  potassa,  by  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potassa  (Uerzelius). 

When  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  potassa, 
and  the  fused  mass  washed  with  water,  to  withdraw  everything  soluble,  a  powder 
remains  in  which  the  potassa  and  alumina  are  still  in  the  ratio  of  single  equivalents, 
tut  in  which  the  osygeu  of  the  BJlicic  acid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  bases.  This  double 
salt  has  consequently  the  formuk,  3K0  SiOa+SAliOj  SSiOj 

Analcime  is  the  soda  biluate  proportional  to  amphigen  It  is  crystallized  like 
amphigen,  but  contains  6  eq  of  water  Its  formula  is  3NaO  SSiOs+S^AlaOs. 
2Si03)+6IIO 

A  third  compound  may  be  prepared,  corresponding  with  the  artificial  potassa- 
eompound  abo\c  It  occurs  also  in  besagonal  prisms  in  the  !aia  of  Vesuvius, 
forming  the  mineral  neplidm 

Garnet  is  a  double  basic  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  of  which  the  formula  is 
SCa03.SiO,+AlA-8iOi. 

The  silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina  combine  in  many  different  proportions, 
forming  a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Most  of  them  contain  water,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  froth  when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  hence  are  called  zeolites. 
One  of  these,  named  slilbile,  from  ita  shining  lustre,  corresponda  in  composition 
with  felspar,  but  contains  in  addition  6  eq,  of  water :  its  formula  is 

CaO.SiOj-l-AlA-SSiOa-l-enO. 
A  small  portion  of  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies  is  often  found  in  these  minerals,  be- 
sides small  quantities  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  other  magnesian  oxidea,  replacing,  it 
may  be  presumed,  the  lime  in  part.  This  extensive  class  of  minerals  has  been  very 
fully  studied  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  added  considerably  to  their  number. — 
(Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  vol.  i,) 

EAETHENWAEE  AND   PORCELAIN. 

The  silicate  of  alumina  is  the  basis  of  all  the  varieties  of  pottery.  When  mois- 
tened with  water,  clay  possesses  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  and  can  be  extended 
into  the  thinnest  plates,  fashioned  into  form  by  the  hand,  by  pressure  in  moulds,  or, 
when  dried  to  a  certain  point,  be  modelled  on  the  turning  lathe.  It  loses  its  water 
aJso  in  drying/  without  cracking,  provided  it  is  allowed  to  contract  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  acquires  greater  solidity.  When  heated  more  strongly  in  the  pottor'a 
kiln,  in  which  it  is  not  fused  nor  ila  particles  agglutinated  by  partial  fusion,  it  be- 
comea  a  strong  solid  mass,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  absorbs  water  with 
avidity.  To  render  it  impermeable  to  that  liquid,  it  is  covered  with  a  vitreous 
matter,  which  is  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  and  forms  an  insoluble  glaze  or  varnish 
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npon  its  surface.  But  the  interior  mass  of  ordinary  pottery  has  always  an  eartliy 
fracture,  and  presents  no  visible  trace  of  fusion. 

When  an  addition  is  made  to  the  clay,  of  some  compound,  which  softens  or  fuses 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  earthenware  is  fired,  such  as  felspar  in  powder,  then 
the  clay  is  agglutinated  by  the  fusible  ingredient,  and  the  mass  is  rendered  somi- 
tranaparent,  in  the  same  manner  as  paper  that  has  imbibed  melted  was  remains 
translucent  after  the  latter  has  fised.  The  accidental  presence  of  lime,  potassa, 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  any  similar  base  in  the  clay,  may  produce  the  same  effect  by 
forming  a  fusible  silicate  diffused  through  the  clay  in  excess.  Sueh  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  porcelain,  and  of  brown  salt-glaze  ware  of  which  stoneware  bottles  are  made, 
which  ia  indeed  a  sort  of  porcelain.  When  these  kinds  of  ware  are  covered  by  a 
fusible  material,  similar  to  that  which  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  their  body, 
and  a  second  time  fired,  they  acquire  a  vitreous  coating.  Their  fracture  ia  vitreous 
and  not  earthy,  the  broken  surface  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  the  mass  has 
much  greater  solidity  and  strength  than  the  former  hinds  of  earthenware.  In  com- 
bining the  ingredients  of  porcelain,  an  excess  of  the  fusible  material  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  may  cause  the  vessels  to  soften  so  much  in  the  kiln  as  to  lose  their  shape,  or 
even  to  run  down  into  a  glass;  while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  vitrifiabJe  constituent 
is  in  too  small  a  proportion,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  may  be  inadequate  to  soften  the 
mass,  and  to  agglutinate  it  completely. 

Felspar  mixed  with  a  little  clay  is  used  as  the  glaze  for  the  celebrated  porcelain 
of  Xievres.  Elsewhere  a  mixture  of  aulphate  of  lime,  ground  porcelain  and  flint,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  glaze.  In  painting  porcelain,  the  same  metallic  oxides  are  em- 
ployed as  in  sta-ining  glass.  They  are  combined  with  a  vitrifiahie  material,  generally 
made  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  applied  to  the  pottery,  sometimes  under  and 
Bometimea  above  the  glaze.  To  fuse  the  latter  colours,  the  porcelain  must  be  exposed 
a  third  time  to  heat,  in  the  enamel  furnace. 

Stoneware.  —  The  principal  varieties  of  clay  used  here,  according  to  Mr.  Brande, 
are  the  following :  —  1,  Marly  clay,  which,  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina,  contains 
a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime :  it  is  much  used  in  making  pale  bricks,  and  aa  a 
manure,  and  when  highly  heated  enters  into  fusion.  2.  Pipe-clay,  which  is  very 
plastic  and  tenacious,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  the  preceding  for 
fusion :  when  burned  it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  for  tobacco-pipes  and  white 
pottery.  3.  Pollers'  clay  is  of  a  reddish  or  grey  colour,  and  becomes  red  when 
heated;  it  fuses  at  a  bright-red  heat;  mixed  with  sand  it  is  manufactured  into  red 
bricks  and  tiles,  and  is  also  used  for  coarse  pottery  (Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1131). 
The  glaze  is  applied  to  articles  of  ordinary  pottery  after  they  are  fired,  and  in  the 
condition  of  biscuit- ware.  They  are  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  about  60  parts  of  red 
lead,  10  of  clay,  and  20  of  ground  flint  diffused  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence, 
and  when  taken  out  enough  adheres  to  the  piece  to  give  a  uniform  glazing  when 
again  heated.  To  cover  the  red  colour  which  iron  gives  to  the  common  clays  when 
burnt,  the  body  of  the  ware  is  sometimes  coloured  uniformly  of  a  dull  green,  by  an 
admixture  of  oxide  of  chromium,  or  made  black  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron; 
or  oxide  of  tin  is  added  to  the  materials  of  the  glaze,  to  render  it  white  and  opaque. 
The  patterns  on  ordinary  earthenware  are  generally  first  printed  upon  tissue-paper, 
in  an  oily  composition,  from  an  engraved  plate  of  copper,  and  afterwards  transferred 
by  applying  the  paper  to  the  surface  of  the  biscuit  ware,  to  which  the  colour  adheres. 
The  paper  is  afterwards  removed  by  a  wet  sponge.  The  fusion  of  the  colonring 
matters  takes  "place  with  that  of  the  glaze,  which  is  subsequently  applied,  in  the 
second  firing.  The  prevailing  colours  of  these  patterns  are  blue  from  oxide  of  cobalt, 
green  from  oxide  of  chromium,  and  pink  from  that  compound  of  oxide  of  tin^  lime, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium,  known  as  pijili  colour. 
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SECTION  II. 

OLUCIKTJM,  YTTRIUM,   THORIUM,   ZIRZOSIUM 

GLUCINUM. 

£?.  6,97  or  87.06;  Gl. 

Sgn.  Beryllium.  —  The  compounds  of  this  metal  have  a  considerable  a 
those  of  aluminum.  Glucinum  is  obtained  from  its  chloride,  which  is  dei 
by  potassium  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride  of  aluminum.  This  metal  is  fusible 
with  great  difficulty,  not  oxidable  by  air  or  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  Iwt  it 
fakes  fire,  in  osygen,  at  a  red-heat,  and  burns  with  a  vivid  light.  It  derives  ita 
name  from  yJ-iaif,  Bweet,  in  allusion  to  the  sweet  taste  of  the  salts  of  its  oxide, 
glucina. 

Glucina,  Bcryllia;  GflaOa  is  a  comparatively  rare  earti,  but  contained  to  the 
extent  of  13?  per  cent,  in  the  emerald  and  beryl,  of  which  specimens  that  are  not 
transparent  and  well  orystallized  can  be  procured  in  considerable  quantity.  To 
decompose  thfs  mineral,  which  is  a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  the  grosser  particles  which  fall  first  when  the 
powder  is  suspended  in  water,  being  submitted  again  to  pulverization,  and  the  pow- 
der calcined  with  3  times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potasaa.  The  calcined  mass  is 
moistened  with  wafer,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  added  in  small  por- 
tions till  it  is  in  excess.  The  potassa,  alumina,  and  glucina,  are  thus  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid :  the  silicic  acid 
remains  undissolved.  On  adding  afterwards  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  considerable 
excess  to  the  filtered  liquid,  the  alumina  is  precipitated  together  with  the  lime  and 
oxides  of  iron  and  chromium  which  are  usually  present,  while  the  glucina  alone 
remains  in  solution.  The  liqnor  is  filtered,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being 
then  expelled  from  it  by  ebullition,  carbonate  of  glucina  precipitates.  The  earthy 
carbonate  is  ignited,  and  leaves  glucina  in  the  state  of  a  white  and  light  powder, 
tasteless,  infusible  by  heat,  insoluble  in  water  and  caustic  ammonia,  but  soluble  in 
causfic  potassa  and  soda.  Its  density  is  nearly  3.  It  is  distinguished  from  alu- 
mina, which  it  greatly  resembles,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
readily  forming  a  carbonate;  and  most  remarkably  by  being  soluble,  when  freshly 
precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  carbonatg  of  ammonia.  It  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing the  salts  of  ammonia  in  a  hot  solution,  and  replaces  that  base.  The  salts  of 
glucina  do  not  form  an  alum  when  treated  with  sulphate  of  potassa;  nor  do  they 
become  blue,  like  the  salts  of  alumina,  when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt. 

Glucina  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  in  several  proportions,  forming  a  bisulphafe, 
GlA-6S0a,  which  is  crystallizable ;  a  neutral  sulphate,  GIA  3S0, -f  12H0, 
which  forms  fine  crystals;  a  soluble  subsalt,  GlaOa2t:iOa,  and  an  msolublo  subaalt, 
GliOj-SO,. 

Emerald  or  beryl  is  a  double  silicate  of  glucina  and  alummi,  of  the  composition 
expressed  by  GlaOa-SiOa  +  AliOa-SiOj;  but  contams  bcsdt",  lime  and  some  chro- 
mium and  iron.  This  mineral  crystallizes  in  six-sidcd  piisms,  which  are  very  hard. 
When  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  chromium  it  forms  the  true  emerald,  and  when 
colourless  and  transparent  agua  marina,  which  are  both  ranked  among  the  precious 
stones.     The  density  of  the  emerald  is  2.58  to  2.732 

Euelase  is  also  a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina.  It  is  a  very  rare  mineral, 
which  crystallizes  in  limpid,  greenish  prisms. 

CkrysoUryl,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  gems,  consists  essentially  of  1  equivalent 
of  glucina  combined  with  6  equivalents  of  alumina,  GI2O3,  GAliOa. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  glucina  is  a  sesqnioside,  GljOj,  analogous  in  compo- 
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Bition  to  alumina.     It  is  indeed  quite  aa  probaWe  that  glucina  is  a  protoxide,  GIO, 
anuiogous  to  magnesia.    Tbe  equivalent  of  gluoinum  would  then  be  reduced  to  4.6i 
on  the  hjdvogen-scale,  and  58.04  on  the  oxjgen-scale. 
[See  Stipplemenl,  p,  831.] 

TTTRIUM,   ERBIUM,   AND   TEEBIUM. 

Eg.  32.20  or  402.5;  Y. 

The  earth  jttria  -was  discovered  in  1794,  by  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  from  Ttterby 
in  Sweden,  ■which  is  now  called  gadolinite.  It  has  since  been  found  in  several  other 
minerals,  but  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  metal  was  isolated  from  its 
chloride  by  Wiihler,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  preceding  tnetals.  Il 
is  of  a  darker  colour  than  these  metals,  and  in  oxidability  resembles  glucinum. 

Yttria  is  considered  a  protoxide,  YO.  Ila  density  is  even  greater  than  baiyta, 
being  4.842.  It  ia  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  is  precipitated  by 
yellow  pmssiate  of  pofaasa,  and  its  sulphate  and  some  others  of  its  salts  have  an 
amethystine  tint,  properties  which  distinguisb  it  from  the  preceding  earths.^  The 
Bitoale  of  yttria  is  colourless  and  crystailizable.  The  chloride  of  yttrium  is  deli- 
quescent, and  does  not  appear  to  be  volatile. 

In  what  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  aa  yttria  two  new  bases  have  lately  been 
diecovered  by  M.  Mosander,  which  have  been  named  erbia  and  tcrbia.  These 
oxides  are  less  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  than  yttria,  and  are  thereby  separated 
from  that  earth.  From  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  of  the  two  new  earths,  oxide  of 
erbium  is  precipitated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  sulphate  of  potasaa,  in  the  form 
of  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  while  the  oxide  of  terbium  remains  in  solution. 
Each  of  these  bases  may  then  be  precipitated  singly  by  means  of  potassa. 

The  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  terbia  readily  crystallize;  the  former  salt  is  efflores- 
cent.   The  salts  of  terbia  are  apt  on  dessiccation  to  assume  a  red  amethystine  tint. 

Erbia  assumes  a  deep-yellow  tint  when  made  anhydrous,  which  appears  to  be  due 
to  oxidation,  as  the  earth  becomes  coloarless  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Tiie  sulphate 
of  erbia,  which  is  crystailizable  and  colourless,  does  not  effloresce  in  air,  like  tba 
Bulphate  of  tcrbia. 


Eq.  59.50  or  744.9;  Th. 

This  element  was  discovered  by  Bcraelius,  in  1824,  in  a  black  mineral,  like  obsi- 
dian, since  called  thorite,  from  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  This  mineral  contjtins 
57  per  cent,  of  the  thorina.  This  element  has  been  named  from  the  Scandinavian 
deity  Thor.  The  metal  was  obtained  from  the  chloride,  and  exhibited  a  general 
resemblance  to  aluminum.  Like  yttrium,  it  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  degree  of  bril- 
liancy which  is  quite  extraordinary :  the  resulting  oxide  does  uot  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  fusion. 

■  Tkorina  is  considered  a  protoxide,  ThO.  Its  density  is  9.403,  and  therefore 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  earths.  Thorina  forms  a  hydrate,  ThO.HO,  which  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  and  in  all  the  acids  It  resembles  yttria  in  being 
insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  differs  from  that  earth  in  the  peculiar  property 
of  its  sulphate,  to  be  precipitated  by  ebullition,  and  to  redissolve  entirely,  although 
in  a  slow  manner,  in  cold  water.  Its  sulphate  also  forms  a  double  salt  with  sulphate 
of  potassa,  which  dissolves  in  water,  but  ia  insoluble  in  a  liquid  saturated  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  The  solutions  of  thorina  are  precipitated  white  by  tbeferrooyanide 
of  potassium,  a  property  by  which  thorina  is  diatinguisbed  from  zirconia.  Thorina 
ia  also  precipitated  from  solutions  to  which  an  excess  of  acid  has  been  added,  ou 
nfterwatds  introducing  sufficient  ammonia,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  magnesia. 
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E5.  33.62  or  420.2;  Zr. 


Q  is  obtained  by  heating  the  doable  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium, 
with  potassium,  in  a  glass  or  iron  tube.  On  throwing  tlie  cooled  mass  into  water, 
the  Kirconium  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  Terj  Jike  charcoal.  It  con- 
tains an  admixture  of  hydrate  of  zirconia,  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  diges- 
tion in  hydrochloric  acid,  at  104°  (40°  0.)  The  zirconium  is  afterwards  washed 
witi  sal-ammoniac  to  remove  completely  chloride  of  zirconium,  and  then  with  alcohol 
to  withdraw  the  sal-ammoniac.  If  washed  with  pure  wafer,  it  is  apt  to  pass  through 
the  filter.  After  being  thus  treated,  the  powder  assumes,  under  the  burnisher,  the 
lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into  scales  which  resemble  graphite,  "When 
heated  in  air  it  lakes  fire  below  redness.  It  is  very  slightly  attacked  by  either 
alkalies  or  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  dissolves  ziraoaium 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

The  constitution  of  zirconia  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  ia  believed  to  be  ana- 
logous to  that  of  alumina,  Zr^Oj.  It  was  first  recognized  as  a  peculiar  earth  by 
Klaproth  in  1789,  who  discovered  it  in  the  zircon  of  Oeylon,  a  silicate  of  airconia; 
which  is  also  found  in  tho  syenitie  mountains  of  the  south-east  side  of  Norway. 
The  hyacinth  is  the  same  mineral,  of  a  red-colour;  it  is  found  in  volcanic  sand  at 
Espailly  in  France,  in  Ceylon,  and  some  other  localities.  The  earth  is  obtained 
from  this  mineral,  which  is  more  difficult  of  decomposition  tian  most  others,  by 
processes  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Berzelius.' 

Zirconia  is  a  white  earth,  like  alumina  in  appearance,  of  density  4,3.  Ita  hydrate, 
after  being  boiiod,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  acids.  When  heated,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  afterwards  glows  strongly,  from  a  discharge  of  heat,  becomes  denser,  and  less 
Buscepljhle  of  being  acted  on  by  reagents.  Zirconia  forms  a  carbonate.  When  onca 
separated  from  its  combinations,  it  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  pofassa  or  soda,  but 
dissolves  in  them  in  the  nascent  slate.  The  salts  of  zirconia  have  a  purely  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  agrees  with  thorina  in  being  precipitated,  when  any  of  its  neutral 
salts  are  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  chloride  of  zirconium  is 
volatile,  but  less  so  than  the  chloride  of  silicium ;  a  property  which  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  M,  Wijbler  in  preparing  zirconia. 

'  Traits  de  Chimio,  ii.  171.     Paria,  1846. 
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Eq.  27-6        3i   9    M 
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a  fancied  relation  to  magnesia  alba ;  b 

in  1774,  and  immediately  afterward    by  & 

now  called  manganese. 

From  its  strong  affinity  for  oxy^r  d 

requires  for  fusion,  manganese  is  on      f  1 
to  reduce  and  fuse  into  a  button.     Hjd 
the  superior  oxides  of  this  metal  to   h 
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of  the  whole  of  its  oxygen.     The  foil  j 

for  the  reduction  of  manganese  :  it  11 
the  reduction  of  the  less  tractable  i    tal       I 
oxide  of  manganese,  obtained  by  cal  h 

operated  upon.     This  oxide,  which      p    f  rr 
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is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  in        fi 
■  Finally,  this  paste  is  introduced 
brasquS),  the  unoccupied  portion  of    h 
crucible  is  first  heated  merely  to  rod 
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of  borax,  John  obtained  it  more  fusible  and  brilliant, 
that  it  left  no  black  powder  when  dis.TOlved  in  an  acid. 

Manganese  is  a  greyish  white  metal,  having  the  appearan 
Its  density,  according  to  John,  is  8013;  while  M.  Berthier 
and  Hergmann  made  it  6'850;  according  to  Hjelni,  it  is  70. 
semblance  to  iron,  mangan        m  y  b        p  to  b  ] 

but  its  magnetic  powers  ar    d     b  V         h         d 

ganese  can  assume  and  pre  m  p  y       m     h 

to  70°,  hut  loses  it  again  a   h    h  p  T 

the  atomic  weights  of  iron,  n     g  b  k      w 
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water  it  occasions  a  disengagement  of  hydroften  gas.     It  Is  t 
naphtha,  like  potassium,  or  over  mercury.     Manganese  eitibita  five  dei_ 
oxidation,  with  two  intermediate  or  compound  osides. 

OXIDES  OP   MANGANESE. 

Protoxide  or  manganous  oxide MnO. 

Sesquioside  or  manganic  oxide MnjOj. 

Bioxide  or  Peroxide  MnOj. 

Manganoso-inaaganic  oxide  or  red  oxide  Mn^Oi,  or  MnO  +  MnjOj. 

Varvicite MnA.  orMnA  +  ^MnOi. 

Manganic  acid MnOa- 

Permanganic  acid Mn/),. 

Protoxide  of  manganese :  Manganoui  oxide;  MnO,  35-67  or  445*9. -—This  is 
the  oxide  existing  in  the  ordinary  salta  of  manganeae,  which  are  isomorphous  with 
the  salts  of  magnesia.  It  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  at  a  red  heat  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  manganese  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac.  By  the  reaction  between  the  firsts 
mentioned  salts,  chloride  of  sodium  is  produced,  together  with  the  carbonate  of 
manganese,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  the  protoxide  of  that 
metal.  The  hydrogen  of  the  sal-ammoniac  at  the  same  time  reduces  to  the  state 
of  protoxide  any  bioxide  which  may  be  formed  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
air.  Any  one  of  the  superior  oxides  of  manganese,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder, 
may  be  converted  into  protoxide  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  it,  in  a  porceldn 
tube  at  a  red  heat :  the  bioxide  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Turner  as  the  most  easily  deoxidated. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  powder  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  more  or  less  deep. 
When  obtained  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  low  temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  soon  bccouiing  brown  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  is,  indeed,  sometimea 
a  pyrophoTus ;  but  when  prepared  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  it  acquires 
more  cohesion,  and  is  permanent. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  is  a  strong  base.  Its 
salts  are  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  sulphurous  or  hydrosulphurio 
acid,  and  must  ho  considered  as  a  peculiar  character  of  manganous  salts.  When 
the  solution  is  colourless,  as  it  sometimes  is,  the  fact  is  explained,  according  to 
M.  Giirgeu,  by  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  iron,  nickel,  or  copper ;  the  green  or  blue 
tint  of  the  latter  metals  producing  white  or  a  scarcely  perceptible  violet  shade 
when  combiced  with  the  rose  tint  of  a  salt  of  manganese.  Caustic  alkalies  added 
to  solutions  of  manganous  salts  throw  down  the  protoxide  of  manganese  in  the 
form  of  a  white  hydrate,  which  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  beeomes 
brown ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  it  ultimately  changes  into  a  blackish 
brown  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide,  A  similar  change  is  in- 
stantaneously produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine- water  upon  the  white  hydrate,  or 
by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  limo  to  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese;  but 
then  the  hydrated  bioxide  is  formed.  Protoxide  of  manganese  resembles  magnesia 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  being  but  partially  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  alka- 
line inonocarbanales  precipitate  white  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  does  uot  turu 
brown  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  precipitates  a  strong  solution  immediately,  and  renders  a 
dilute  solution  slightly  turbid;  but  if  the  solution  contains  a  free  acid,  so  that  an 
excess  of  carbonic  aeid  is  set  free,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  earthy  carbon- 
ates do  not  precipitate  manganous  salts.  IJydrosulphuric  acid  forms  no  "precipi- 
tate in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts  containing  any  of  the  stronger  acids. 
In  a  neutral  solution  of  the  acetate,  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  formed  after 
some  time;  but  not  if  the  solution  contains  free  acetic  aeid.     Sulphide  of  ammo- 
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nium  forms  in  neutral  solutions  of  nianganous  salts  a  flesh -coloured  procipitnto  of 
hydrated  sulphide  of  manganese,  insolnhle  in  escess  of  sulphide  of  a,mmooium,  but 
readily  soluble  id  acids.  When  esposcd  to  the  air,  it  turns  brown  on  tho  surface 
from  oxidation.  The  least  trace  of  iron  or  cobalt  colours  it  black.  Ferroci/anide 
qf  potasstum  forms  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts  a  white  preeipltat«, 
havinga  tingeof  red,  and  soluble  in  free  acids.  Ferrici/anide  o/polassiutu  fonnB 
a  reddish  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids.  Manganous  salts,  and  indeed 
a  1  compounds  of  manganese,  heated  with  borax  oi  phosphorus-salt  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  form  an  amethyateoloured  bead  containing  mann^anoso-maacanio 
oside,  which  becomes  colourless  in  the  inner  flame  by  reduction  of  that  oxido  to 
the  protoxide.  This  character  distinguishes  manganese  from  all  other  metals. 
The  minutest  trace  of  manganese  is  discovered  by  heating  the  solution  with  a  little 
bioxide  of  lead  and  nitric  acid,  when  a  red  tint  appears  due  to  the  fonnation  of 
permanganic  acid  (W.  Crura).  An  equally  delicate  reaction  is  obtained  in  the 
dry  way  by  heating  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  manganese  with  carhonate 
of  soda  on  platinum  foil  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  The  smallest  trace  of  man- 
ganese is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  green  manganato  of  soda.  The  delicacy 
of  the  reaction  may  be  increased  by  adding  a  little  nitre  to  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

Frotosulphide  of  manganme  may  be  procured  in  the  dry  way,  by  heafine  a 
mixture  of  bioxide  of  manganese  and  sulpl  S  Ipl  d       d       g      d 

and  a  green  powder  remains,  which  dissolve  d   w  th  d       "a    m     t    f  by 

drosulphurio  acid.     The  same  compound         bf       d        th    h  m  1  w  y  wh 
acetate  of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  hyd       Iph  d  y  o-i 

salt  precipitated,  by  an  alkaline  sulphide.     P    tos  Iph  t      f  d      ra 

posed  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  yields  sn  o  is  Iph  d       A     v  tall        ulph  d 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphid      f       h  hyd    t  d  m    ga 

oxide  Ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube ;  the  crj  tal  bl    k    h  mb      p  ism 

having  a  tinge  of  green,  and  yielding  a  diu-^y  g         p  wd     (V  Ik    ) 

Pitosphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by      p  m  t       izt  f  10 

parts  of  pure  ignited  bioxide  of  mangane       10  p    ta     t  wh  t     b      t-b  5 

parts  of  white  quartz-sand,  and  3  parts  of         t  1  1  mp  bl    k  f  h 

closed  Hessian  crucible  to  a  heat  sufficient  t    m  It  o   by   t        ly 

ting  10  parts  of  ignited  phosphate  of  man;,  3  p  rt      f  d  1      p  bl    k 

and  2  parts  of  calcined  borax  in  a  crucible  1      d  w  t!      h         1      Th    p    d    t 
a  very  brittle,  crystalline  regulus  of  the  col  f       y       t  d    f    p     fl 

gravity  5-951.     It  is  permanent  In  the  air,  gl       wh      h    t  d  t    t       1 

and  burns  with  an  intense  light  when  heated  w  tl  t  e.  It  appears  to  contain 
Mn,P,  and  ^  probably  a  mixture  of  Mn^P  and  Mn,P,  the  latter  of  which  com- 
pounds IS  left  behind  when  the  substance  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
the  former  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  non-spontaneously  inflammable  nhosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  (Wohler).  f  ..  if 

pvlochloride  of  manganese :  MnCl  +4H0  63  17  +  S6  or  78Q  Co  +  450  — 
This  salt  cijstaliizes  in  thick  tables,  which  are  oblong  and  quadr  lateril  and  of  a 
rose  colour;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  sli  1  tly  del  lue'^cent  The  residuary 
liquid  obtained  m  preparing  chlorine  by  dissohin^  biosidoof  manganL-fe  in  bydri 
chloric  aoid,  consists  of  chloride  of  manganese  contaminated  with  a  portion  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron.  To  remove  the  latter  and  obtain  a  pure  chl  ride  of  man 
ganese  the  solution  should  be  boiled  down  considerably  to  expel  tho  escess  of 
acid,  diluted  afterwards  with  water,  and  boiled  again  with  carbonate  of  man<^nese, 
which  salt  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  f  rmins  chloride  of 
manganese  with  its  acid  (Everitt).  If  about  one  fourth  of  the  impure  solution 
ot  chloride  of  manganese  be  reserved,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  =ioda  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese  will  bo  obtained  sufliciont  to  precip  t^te  tho 
iron  trom  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  and  aiplicable  to  that  purpose 
after  It  has  been  washed.  The  iron  may  likewise  be  separated  bj  evaporating  the 
solution  of  the  impure  chloride  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness  in 
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a  crucible,  as  long  as  hydroeliiorio  acid  continues  to  escape;  tlien  leaving  it  to 
cool,  esliausting  with  boiling  water,  and  filtering.  Tbe  bjdrated  chloride  of  iron 
is  resolved  by  the  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquioside,  while  the  chloride 
of  manganese  remains  unaltered,  and  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  water,  all  the  iron 
remaining  behind.  Chloride  of  manganese,  when  free  from  iron,  is  precipitated 
white,  without  any  shade  of  blue,  by  ferrooyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals 
retain  one  of  their  four  equivalents  of  water  at  212°  (Brandes),  but  may  be  ren- 
dered anhydrous  at  a  higher  temperature.  Brandes  finds  100  parts  of  mater  to 
dissolve  at  50°,  38-3 ;  at  88°,  46-2 ;  at  144-5=,  55  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
A  hi<;her  temperature,  instead  of  increasing  the  solubility  of  this  salt,  diminishes 
it.  From  the  aqueous  solution,  chlorine,  with  tho  aid  of  heat,  throws  down  the 
black  hydrated  bioxide  of  manganese.  Ilypochlorous  acid  produces  a  similar 
result,  with  evolution  of  free  chlorine.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  half  its  weight 
of  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  manganese,  and  affords,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  a 
crystalline  alcoate,  containing  two  equivalents  of  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  manganese  forms  two  crystalline  double  salts  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium. One  of  these,  MnCI.  NH,C1,  forms  cubical  crystals,  containing  1  equiv. 
water,  according  to  Raminelsherg,  and  2  cq.  according  to  Hauor.  These  crystals 
when  ignited  leave  manganoso-manganic  oxide  in  niicroseepic  pyramids  resembling 
Hausmanite.  The  other  salt,  2MnCl-NH'Cl+4HO,  forms  crystals  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatio  system  (Hautz).  Solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  con- 
taining chloride  of  ammonium,  yields,  on  addition  of  ammonia  and  exposure  to 
the  air,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  manganoso-manganic  oxide  (Otto). 

Protocyanide  of  manganese  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish- 
white  precipitate,  oo  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  a  manganoua 
salt.  It  quickly  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  acids,  and  dissolves  in  alkaline  cyanides. 

The  corresponding  ftitoride  of  manganese  forms,  with  fluoride  of  silicon,  a 
double  salt  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  long  regular  prisma 
of  six  sides.  The  formula  of  this  double  salt  is,  according  to  Berselius,  2SiPa-|- 
3MnF  +  21H0. 

Oarhotiale  of  mawjanese  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  acquires  a  brown 
tint  when  exposed  in  the  dry  state  at  140°.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  red  Iieat 
Carbonate  of  manganese  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  form  of  manga- 
nese-apar  but  never  in  a  state  of  purity,  being  mixed  with  the  earhoiiatoa  of  lime 
and  iron,'whioh  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  viz.  the  rhombohedral.  Its  pre- 
sence in  spathic  carbonate  of  iron  is  said  to  be  the  cause  why  the  latter  yields  an 
iron  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Prolosulphate  of  maiiganese  ;  Mangantus  sulphate  ;  MnO,  SOj  +  7H0.  —  A 
solution  of  this  salt,  used  in  dyeing  and  entirely  free  from  iron,  is  prepared  by 
igniting  bioxide  of  manganese  mixed  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
pounded  coal  in  a  gas  retort.  The  protoxide  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  sulphate  is  evaporated  to  drj-ness,  and  again  heated  to  redness  in  the  gas 
retort.  The  iron  is  found  after  ignition  in  the  state  of  sesquioside  and  insoluble, 
the  persulphate  of  iron  being  decomposed,  while  the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  not 
injured  by  the  temperature  of  ignition,  and  remains  soluble.  The  salt  may  also 
be  obtained  by  heating  bioxide  of  manganese,  previously  freed  from  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  igniting  the  resulting  mass  for  an  hour,  to 
decompose  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  man- 
ganous  sulphate,  which  remains  unaltered,  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  the  crystalliaing  point.  The  solution  is  of  an  amethystine 
colour,  and  does  not  crystallize  readily.  When  cloth  is  passed  through  sulphate 
of  manganese  and  afterwards  through  a  caustic  alkali,  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
precipitated  upon  it,  and  rapidly  becomes  brown  in  the  air ;  or  it  is  peroxidized  at 
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once  by  passing  tlie  cloth  through  a  solutioQ  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  colour 
thus  produced  is  culled  manganese-brown. 

Crystallized  under  42°,  tlie  sulphate  of  manganese  gives  crystals  containing 
7110,  which  have  the  same  form  as  sulphate  of  iron.  The  crystals  which  form 
between  45°  and  68°,  contain  5H0,  and  are  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
By  a  higher  temperature,  from  68°  to  86°,  a  third  set  of  crystals  is  obtained,  which 
contain  4H0 :  their  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  sulphate  of  iron  and 
other  sulphates  also  assume  the  same  form  (Slitscherlich).  This  salt  loses  3H0 
at  243°,  but  retains  1  eq.  even  at  400°,  like  the  other  magnesian  sulphates.  M. 
Kuhn  finds,  that  when  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  by  heat,  a  granular  salt  is  precipitated,  which 
contains  only  one  equivalent  of  water.  This  sulphate  also  forms  with  sulphate  of 
potash  a  double  salt  containing  6H0.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  soluble,  according 
to  Brandes,  in  2  parts  of  water  at  59°,  in  1  part  at  122° ;  but  above  the  latter 
temperature,  the  salt  becomes  less  soluble.  The  tetra-hyd rated  salt  dissolves  in 
0-883  part  of  water  at  43-3°;  in  0-79  part  at  50";  in  0'82  p  rt  tb  b  0-67 
partat99'5°;  and  in  1'079  part  at  2-1°.     Manganous  sulph  t  1  bl     in 

absolute  alcohol,  hot  dissolves  in  500  parta  of  spirit  of  the    t        th    f  55  per 

St/pomilpJtate  of  manganese ;  MaO  .  SgOs-j-GHO.  Forth  p  p  t  n  seep. 
263. — The  bioxido  of  manganese  used  in  preparing  it  should  b    p  ly  t     ted 

with  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  lijdrated  oxide,  and  b  w  11  w  h  d  The 
salt  forms  rose-coloured,  generally  indistinct,  crystals,  belonging  to  the  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system  (Marignac).  The  oxalate  of  mavganese  is  a  highly  inso- 
luble salt.  The  acetate  is  soluble  in  Si  parts  of  cold  water,  and  also  in  alcohol. 
Bitaitrate  of  potash  dissolves  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  forms  a  very  soluble 
double  salt,  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  manganese,  which  can  be  obtained,  althongh 
with  difficulty,  in  regular  crystals, 

Sesquioxide  of  manganeie  ;  Manganic  oxide ;  MnjOj;  79-34  or  991 'S. — This 
oxide  is  left  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  when  the  nitrate  of  the  pro- 
toxide is  gently  ignited.  It  also  occurs  crystallized  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
although  rarely;  its  density  is  4'818,  and  it  is  named  hraunile  as  a  mineral  spe- 
cies. The  hydrate  of  manganic  oside  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  in  air  of  man- 
ganous hydrate.  Manganic  hydrate  also  frequently  occurs  in  nature  of  a  black 
colour,  both  crystallized  and  amorphous,  and  is  often  mised  with  the  bioside  of 
manganese.  It  constitutes  the  mineral  species  mavganile,  of  which  the  density 
is  4'3  to  44,  and  the  formula  MiijOj,  HO.  This  hydrate  may  be  artificially  pre- 
pared by  heating  finely  divided  bioxide  of  manganese  with  monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  decomposing  the  resulting  manganic  sulphate  with  water,  and  washing  it 
thoroughly  (Carius).  This  oxide  colours  glass  of  a  red  or  violet  tint.  The  com- 
mon violet  or  purple  stained  glass  contains  manganic  oxide;  also  the  amethyst. 

Manganic  oxide  is  a  base  isomorphous  with  alumina  and  scsquioxide  of  iron. 
It  dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  with  it  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212°,  hut  does  not 
form  a  solution.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  either  in  the  cold  or 
when  gently  heated,  unless  manganous  oxide  is  present,  even  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, in  which  case  a  violet  solution  is  formed ;  hence  the  commonly  received 
statement  that  manganic  oxide  forms  a  red  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  (Cariua). 
At  somewhat  elevated  temperatures,  acids  reduce  the  scsquioxide  of  manganese  to 
protoxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Matiganic  su/phale;  MnjOj .  3  SOj. — Prepared  by  mixing  finely  divided  bioxide 
of  manganese  (obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  in  which  carbonate  of  manganese  is  suspended)  with  monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  and  gradually  heating  the  mixture  in  an  oil-bath 
to  about  276°,  at  which  point  the  mass  becomes  dark  green  and  more  mobile.     It 
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is  then  drained  on  a  plate  of  pumice-stone  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid ;  afterwards  stirred  up  in  a  warm  haain  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid 
(free  from  nitrous  acid);  again  drained  on  pumice-stone;  and  this  treatment  re- 
peated several  times :  lastly,  it  is  dried  in  the  oil-bath  at  266°,  and  preserved  in 
carefully  dried  tubes. — Manganic  sulphate  thus  obtained  is  a  dark  green  powder 
which  exhibits  no  traces  of  crystallization.  It  may  be  heated  to  320°  without  de- 
composition, but  at  higher  temperatures  gives  off  osygen  and  is  reduced  to  man- 
ganoua  sulphate.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  all  but  insoluble  in  concentrated 
Bulphnric  and  nitric  acid ;  with  the  former  it  may  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  without  alteration,  but,  when  boiled  with  the  acid,  it  dissolves  as  manganous 
sulphate,  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  Heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  212°, 
it  turns  brown,  but  resumes  its  green  colour  when  the  acid  is  evaporated  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature.  In  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  like  the 
pure  scsquioxide,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  when  heated  gives  off  chlorine 
till  all  the  sesquioside  of  manganese  is  reduced  to  protoxide.  Organic  substances, 
heated  with  the  dry  salt,  decompose  it  with  considerable  violence.  The  salt  ab- 
sorbs moisture  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  must  always  be  kept  in  sealed  tubes.  Small 
quantities  of  it  deliquesce  in  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  violet  solution,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  becomes  brown  and  turbid  from  separation  of  the  hydrated  oxide. 
Water  decomposes  the  salt  rapidly,  especially  when  heated,  separating  the  pure 
hydrated  sesquioside.  Hence  the  mode  of  preparing  the  hydrate  above  men- 
tioned. Sulphuric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  decomposes  manganic  sulphate,  con- 
verting it  into  a  red-brown  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt.*  Manganic 
sulphate  forms  an  alum  with  sulphate  of  potash  (Mitscherlich) :  this  salt  occurs 
native  in  needle-shaped  crystals  at  Alum  Point,  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  io  North 
America  (L.  D.  Gale). 

SesquicM(yride  of  manganese  (MnjClj)  is  formed  when  the  sesqttioxide  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  low  temperature.  The  solution  is  yellowish  browri 
or  black,  according  to  its  degree  of  concentration,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  A  corresponding  gesqui- 
fluoride  may  be  crystallized. 

Sesquicyanide  of  manganese.  —  A  compound  of  this  cyanide  is  formed,  when 
manganous  acetate  is  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid  in  excess,  then  neutralized  with 
potash  and  evaporated.  The  manganous  cyanide  then  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  hydrated  manganic  oxide  and  manganic  cyanide,  which  last  combines 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  appears,  on  the  cooling  of  a  concentrated  solution, 
ia  red  crystals,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water  (Mitscherlich).  This  salt  is  analo- 
gous to  red  prassiate  of  potash,  containing  manganese  instead  of  iron,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  represented  as  containing  manganicyanogen  —  a  manganicy- 
anide  of  potassium,  Kjf  MniCys).  As  a  double  cyanide,  its  formula  would  'be, 
3KCy.Mn,0yj. 

Med  oxide  of  manganese,  JlnO-Mn^jOs,  named  by  Berzelius  manganoso-man- 
ganic  oxide,  is  always  produced  when  any  oxide  of  manganese  is  heated  strongly 
in  aiv.  It  is  a  double  oxide,  being  a' compound  of  single  equivalents  of  protoxide 
and  bioxido  of  manganese.  It  forms  the  mineral  Hausmanite,  which  differs  from 
manganite  in  having  manganous  oxide  in  place  of  water.  Its  density  is  4-722. 
Berthier  finds  that  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  out  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
from  the  red  oxide,  and  leaves  a  remarkable  hydrate  of  the  bioxide,  of  which  the 
formula  is  4MnOj+HO. 

Bioxide  or  Peroxide  of  manganese  ;  Blach  oxide  of  manganese ;  MnOj;  43'67 
or  545*9.  —  This  is  the  well-known  ore  of  manganese  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  generally  occurs  massive,  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
and  contaminated  with  various  substances,  such  as  sesquioside  of  iron,  silica,  and 
carbonate  of  lime;  but  sometimes  of  a  fibrous  texture,  consisting  of  small  prisms 
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radiatiii"  from  a  common  centre.  Its  density  varies  from  4-819  to  4'94;  asa 
mineral  species  It  has  been  named  p>jrohidte*  Another  important  variety  of  thia 
ore,  known  as  v>ad,  is  essentially  a  hydrate,  containing,  according  to  Ur.  iurner, 
1  eq  of  water  to  2  eq.  of  peroxide.  A  hydrated  hioside,  consisting  ot  single 
equivalents  of  its  constituents,  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  protosalts  of  manga^ 
ncse  with  chloride  of  lime ;  and  the  same  compound  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  acids  of  mano-ancse,  when  diluted  withwateror  an  acid.  It  is  possible  that 
the  equivalent  of  this  oside  should  be  doubled,  and  that  its  proper  formula  is 
Md„0«  corresponding  with  peroxide  of  chlorine,  ClOi- 

Eioside  of  manganese  loses  one-fourth  of  its  oxygen  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  is 
is  chan<^d  into  sesquloside;  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  loses  more  osjgen,  and 
becomes"  red  oxide,  the  condition  into  which  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  pass 
whcu  ignited  strongly  in  the  open  air.  The  bioside  does  not  unite  either  with 
acids  or  with  alkalies.  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  oxygen  gaa 
and  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide.  In  hydrocUoric  acid  it  dissolves  with  gentle 
dicestion,  evolving  chlorine  gas,  and  fornring  protoehloride  of  manganese  (page 
433)  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  preparing  chlorine,  and  also  to  pr^ 
serve  ''lass  colourless  by  its  oxidating  action.  In  the  last  application,  it  is  added 
to  tiie^vitreous  materials  in  a  relatively  small  proportion,  and  becomes  protoside, 
which  is  not  a  colouring  oxide,  while  as  sesquioxide  it  would  stain  felass  purple. 
At  the  same  time  it  destroys  carbonaceous  matter,  and  converts  protoxide  of  iron, 
which  colours  glass  green,  into  sesquioxide,  which  is  less  injurious. 

The  mineral  varvicite -vsas  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Phillips  among  some.ores  of 
manganese  from  Eartshill  in  Warwickshire .  It  is  distinguished  from  the  bioside 
by  beinc  much  harder,  having  more  of  a  lamoUated  structure,  and  by  yielding 
water  freely  when  heated  to  redness.  Its  density  is  4-531.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  consist  of  1  eq.  of  sesquioxide,  and  2  eq.  of  bioside  with  1  cq.  of  water  (Dr. 
Turner) ;  its  formula  is,  therefore,  MnjOa .  Mn^O.-f  HO. 

VALUATION   OF  BIOXIDE  OF   MANGANESE. 

The  numerous  applications  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  depending  upon 
the  osyo-en  which  they  can  furnish,  render  it  important  to  have  the  means  ot 
easily  and  expeditiously  estimating  their  value  for  such  purposes.  The  value  of 
these  oxides  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  they  produce 
when  dissolved  In  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  can  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  which  it  osidizes.  Of  pure  bioxide  of  mauganeso 
43-7  parts  (1  eq  )  produce  35-5  parts  of  chlorine,  whieh  oxidize  278- parts  (2  eq.) 
of  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron.  Hence  50  grains  of  bioxide  of  mangan^e 
yield  chlorine  sufficient  to  oxidize  SIT  grams  Cmore  exactly,  316'5  grs.)  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron.  .  .  r  3      i 

50  grains  of  the  powdered  oside  of  manganese  t«  be  esamined  are  weighed  out, 
and  also  any  known  quantity,  not  less  than  317  grains,  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  employed  in  ehlorimctry.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  thrown  into  a 
flask  containing  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  gentle  teat  applied.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  gradu- 
ally added  in  small  quantities  to  the  acid,  so  as  to  absorb  the  chlonno  as  it  u 
evolved  ■  and  the  addition  of  that  salt  continued,  till  the  liquid,  after  being  heated, 
gives  a  'blue  precipitate  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  has  no_  smell  ot 
chlorine,  which  are  indications  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  present  in  excess. 
Bv  weighing  what  remains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  quantity-  added  is  ascer- 
tained fsaywi  grains.  If  the  whole  manganese  were  bioxido,  it  would  require 
317  "rains  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  and  that  quantity  would,  therefore,  indicate  100 
per  cent,  of  bioxide  in  the  specimen ;  but  if  a  portion  of  the  manganese  only  is 

*  From  r.»  fire,  and  Xik.>,  I  wasli ;  in  allaaiOQ  to  ita  being  employed  to  discbarge  the  brown 
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Moiide,  it  will  eonaume  •  proporlionaliy  snnller  qiiaiitilj  of  the  suiphate,  uliioh 
qmDtitj  will  give  the  proportion  of  the  bioiide,  bj  the  proportion :  as  317  • 
lUU  ::  m :  per-centap  required.    The  per-ceutage  of  bioxide  of  ir 


,     ,  1  P-      ^, , —  r—^^"^-s^  "»  "'"^'uc  uj  manganese  IS  inua 

obtained  bjmnlliprjing  the  nnmber  of  grains  of  sulphate  of  iiun  oiidiiod  by 
U-dl7.  Jt  also  follows  that  the  per-centage  of  chlorine  which  the  same  specimen 
of  manganese  would  afford,  is  obtained  bj  mullipljiDg  the  number  of  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron  oxidized  by  0'2588.  fa  "' 

Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  pass  the  chlorine  gag,  obtained  by  heatin^  the 
manganese  in  a  flask  with  bydrochloric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  aalphuroua  acid 
quite  free  from  sulphuric  (it  should  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bariiml  ■ 
the  chlorine  converts  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric 
The  iquid  IS  tlien  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  boiled  to  eipol  the  excess 
of  Bulpburous  aoid,  after  which  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed 
dried,  iSni'ed,  and  weighed.  The  U(i  M  gr.,  or  1  eq,  of  sulphate  of  b.rvta 
correspond  to  437  gr.,  or  1  eq,  of  bioxide  of  manganese. 

The  value  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese  may  also  be  eatimatod  by  heatin. 
It  with  hydrochlone  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  The  disengaged  chlorine  then  converS 
the  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid,  — 2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  representing  1  «,  of 
chlorine,  and  therefore  1  eq.  of  bioxide  of  manganese :  e       u 

C,HO.+C1=2CO,+H01. 

u^i  °°;?°'';' ■■''"""'.'  '°'""  lintoniinntion  is  a  small  light  gkss  f  ask  (fig. 
18b),  of  3  or  4  oi.  capacity,  having  a  lipped  edge,  and  fitted  with  a  perforitcd 
T      ,«,  ,^  '"'"'  °'  '°''"'  ■''°i"  3. inches   long,  drawn  out  at 

Jio,  186,  one  end    and  filled  with    fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium, 

to  absorb  water,  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  small  cork  and  a 
bent  tube  to  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  A  short  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flask  is  used 
to  contain  tlie  hydrochloric  aoid.  Fifty  grains  of  the  mine- 
ral, in  the  state  of  very  fine  powder,  are  introduced  into  tha 
flask,  together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  and 
100  grams  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tube,  as  shown 
.JJ  J  .1.  11  -j'".  1  ?S°"'.  *?  g'""'  "f  eijstallized  oxalic  acid  are  thou 
added,  the  cblonde  of  calcium  tube  fltted  on,  and  the  whole  quickly  weighed.  The 
flask  IS  then  tilted  so  as  to  allow  the  bydrochloric  acid  to  flow  out  of  the  tube  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  mixture  of  manganese  and  oxalic  acid,  and  a  gentle  heal 
applied  to  determine  the  action.  Carbonic  acid  is  then  evolved,  aid  escapes 
through  the  cblonde  of  calcium  tube.  To  expel  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  liquid  mmit  be  ultimately  heated  till  it  boils;  after  which  it  is  left  to  cool 
and  weighed :  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  as 
43;67,  the  equivalent  of  bicxido  of  manganese,  is  nearly  double  that  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  IS  2J,  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  apparatus  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  quantity  of  roal  bioxide  in  the  50  grains  of  the  sample,  [For  other  methods 
see  Appendix,]  "-  ' 

To  obtain  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  sample  of  man<^nese  it  is 
uot  suflieient  to  know  the  per-centage  of  real  bioxido  in  it,  -or,  wbidi  conies  to 
the  same  thmg,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  it  is  capable  of  yieldiu"  —but  we  must 
also  know  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  must  be  consumed  for  evolvin" 
this  chlorine.  If  the  sample  consists  of  pure  bioxide,  half  the  acid  used  will  givS 
up  Its  chlonne  ,_if  it  be  pure  sesquioxide,  only  a  third  of  the  acid  will  be  changed 
into  chlorine.  The  quantity  nf  acid  required  will  therefore  be  greater  in  the  latter 
case  than  m  the  fornor  m  the  ratio  of  3  :  2,  Lastly,  if  the  oiide  contains  lime, 
baryta,  or  oxide  of  iron,  these  bases  will  neutrali.e  a  portion  of  the  acid  without 
aupplying  any  eblorino.  To  determine  the  expenditure  of  acid,  a  known  weight 
01  the  oxide  is  heated  with  a  knowu  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  given  strcn»th 
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the  cLlorine  being  suffered  to  escape,  but  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  would 
otherwise  escape  undecomposed  being  collected  in  a  small  receiver  moistened  on 
the  inside.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  acid  thus  condensed  is  added  to  that  in 
the  flask,  the  whole  diluted  with  water,  and  the  quantity  of  free  acid  determined 
by  adding  a  graduated  alkaline  solution,  till  the  precipitate  which  forms  no  longer 
redissolves  on  agitation.  The  quantity  of  free  acid  thus  determined  is  then  to  be 
deducted  from  the  original  quantity,  and  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  con- 


Mangaitic  acid;  MnO,;  51-67  or  645-9. —  When  bloside  of  n  . 
strongly  ignited  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash  in  excess,  manganic  acid  is 
formed,  under  the  influence  of  the  alkali,  together  with  a  lower  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Ignition  in  open  vessels,  or  with  an  admixture  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
increases  the  production  of  the  acid,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which  then 
occurs.  The  product  has  long  been  known  as  mineral  chameleon,  from  the  pro- 
perty of  its  solution,  which  is  green  at  first,  to  pass  rapidly  through  seyeral  shades 
of  colour.  But  a  more  convenient  process  for  preparing  manganate  of  potash  is 
that  recommended  by  Dr.  Gregory.  He  mixes  intimately  4  parts  of  bioside  of 
manganese  in  fine  powder  with  3}  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  adds  them  to  5 
parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
but  not  fused,  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  ignited  mass,  digested  in  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water, -forma  a  deep  green  solution  of  the  alkaline  manganate,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  of  the  same  colour  by  evaporating  the  solution  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  air-pump.  Zwenger,  by  igniting  bioxide  of  manganese  with  3 
parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  in  vacuo,  obtained 
reddish-brown  crystals  containing  KO.MnO,.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they 
became  dull  and  dark  green.  The  manganates  were  discovered  by  Mitscherlieh 
to  be  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  and  chromates.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  isolate  manganic  acid.  Its  salts  in  solution  readily  undergo  decompo- 
sition, unless  an  excess  of  alkali  Is  present;  and  are  aiso  destroyed  by  contact  of 
organic  matter,  such  as  paper. 

Permanganic  acid,  Mn.O,;  IH'34  or  1391-8.  — When  the  green  solution  of 
manganate  of  potash,  prepared  as  above  directed,  is  diluted  with  boiling  water, 
hydrated  bioside  of  manganese  subsides,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  pink 
or  violet  colour.  The  manganic  acid  is  resolved  into  bioside  of  manganese  and 
hypermanganio  acid ; 

SMnO,  =  MnO,  -f  Mn^O,. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  should  bo  rapidly  concentrated,  without  contact  of 
organic  matter,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  A  better  process  for  obtaining  this 
salt  is  to  mix  1  part  of  bioxide  of  manganese,  in  very  fine  powder,  with  1  part  of 
chlorate  of  potash;  introduce  this  mixture  into  a  solution  of  IJ-  part  of  caustio 
potash  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water;  evaporate  to  dryness,  during 
which  process  a  considerable  quantity  of  manganate  of  potash  is  formed;  then 
heat  the  mixture  slowly  to  dull  redness ;  boil  the  product  in  water ;  filter  through 
asbestos,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation  :  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  perman- 
ganate of  potash  in  crystals.  It  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  and  recrystallization.  The  crystals  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
almost  black,  and  soluble  in  sixteen  times  their  weight  of  cold  water;  they  were 
found  by  Mitscherlieh  to  be  isomorphous  with  perchlorate  of  potash ;  they  dis- 
solve in  16  parte  of  water  at  60°  (Regnault).  The  permanganates  give  out  oxygen 
when  heated,  and  are  reconverted  into  manganates.  Their  solutions  have  a  rich 
purple  colour,  and  are  so  stable  that  they  may  be  boiled,  if  concentrated.  A  small 
portion  of  a  permanganate  imparts  a  purple  colour  to  a  very  lai^e  quantity  of 

"When  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  per- 
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macganate  of  potash,  the  liquid  changes  colour,  assuming  first  a  uiolet,  and  after- 
wards an  emerald-green  tint.  The  permanganate  is  in  fact  converted  into  man- 
ganate,  a  double  quantity  of  potash  having  entered  into  combination  with  the  acid : 

KO.Mn  A  +  KO  =  2(KO.MnO.)  +  0. 

The  oxygen  thus  llber.ited  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  tranaforraation  is 
due  to  the  great  basic  power  of  the  potash.  Acids  produce  the  contrary  effect, 
that  is  to  say,  they  convert  manganates  into  permanganates. 

The  insoluble  manganate  of  baryta  may  be  formed  by  fusing  bioside  of  man- 
ganese with  nitrate  of  baryta;  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  affords  free  permanganic  acid. 
In  Mitseherlich's  experiments,  the  free  acid  appeared  to  be  a  body  not  more  stable 
than  bioside  of  hydrogen,  being  decomposed  between  86°  and  104°,  with  escape 
of  oxygen  gas  and  precipitation  of  Ljdrated  bioxide  of  manganese.  It  bleached 
powerfully,  and  was  rapidly  destroyed  by  all  kinds  of  otv;anic  matter.  M.  Htine- 
feld,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  permanganic  acid  in  a  state  in  which  it  could  be 
preserved,  evaporated,  redissolved,  &c.  He  washed  the  nianganate  of  baryta  with 
hot  water,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  bioxide  of  manganese  and  permanganate  of 
baryta,  and  then  added  to  it  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exactly  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  baryta.  The  liberated  permanganic  acid  was  dissolved  out,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  by  a  second  solution  and  evaporation,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
reddish-brown  mass,  crystalline  and  radiated,  which  exhibited  the  lustre  of  indieo 
at  some  points  and  was  entirely  soluble  in  water.  When  dry  permanganic  acid 
was  fused  in  a  retort  with  anhydrous  suiphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  distilled  at  a 
higher  temperature,  an  aeicular  sublimate  of  a  crimson  red  colour  was  obtained, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of  permanganic  and  sulphuric  acids,  (Ber- 
zelius's  TraiU,  i.  522.)  When  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  a 
somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  crystallized  permanganate  of  potash,  the  salt  is 
decomposed  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  red  flames  bursting  out,  oxygen  baing 
evolved,  and  manganic  oxide  set  free  in  dark-brown  flakes  and  shreds  like  spider- 
lines.  The  red  flames  seem  to  show  that  permanganic  acid  is  gaseous  at  the  high 
temperature  produced  by  the  reaction.     (Wohler.) 

PercMoride  of  manganese,  MuaCl,,  is  a  greenish  yellow  gag,  which  condenses 
at  0°  F.  into  a  liquid  of  a  greenish-brown  coiour.  This  liquid  diffuses  purple 
fumes,  owing,  to  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  permanganic  acids,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  moisture  of  the  air.  It  was  formed  by  Dumas  by  dissolvin" 
manganate  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol,  pouring  the  solution  into  a  tubulated  retort, 
and  adding  by  degrees  small  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium,  com- 
pletely freed  from  water  by  fusion.  The  perchloride  of  manganese  is  the  result 
of  a  reaction  between  the  liberated  hypermanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids : 

Mb,0,  -I-  7HC1  =  MuiiCl,  -1-  7H0. 

A  corresponding  per/uo!-i(/e  of  manganese  was  formed  by  Wohler  by  distilling, 
in  a  platinum  retort,  a  mixture  of  manganate  of  potash  and  fluor-spar  in  powder, 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  which  likewise  produces 
purple  fumes  in  damp  air. 

Immorphous  relations  of  manganese.  —  There  is  no  other  element  whose  com- 
pounds enter  into  so  many  isomorphous  groups,  and  connect  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  elements  by  the  tie  of  isomorphism,  as  manganese.  The  salts  of  its  prot- 
oxide are  strictly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  its  class;  so  that 
manganese  belongs  to  and  ropre.sents  the  magnesian  family  of  elements.  Tha 
same  metal  connects  the  sulphur  family  with  the  magnesian,  by  the  isomorphism 
of  the  sulphates  and  manganates ;  and,  therefore,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium 
are  thus  allied  to  the  magnesian  metals.     An  equally  interesting  relation  is  that 


of  permanganic  with  perchloric  acid,  and  the  isomorphism,  which  it  estahliahea, 
of  2  equivalents  of  manganese  with  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  its  family. 


E    IB    TING  IT   rROM    ; 


The  usual  method  of  pr     p  m   h        ution  of  a  manganous 

salt,  is  to  add  carbonate  of     d  b  Th    p       pitated  carbonate  of 

manganese  is  then  well  whdwhb  w  d         ined  at  a  strong  red 

heat,  whereby  it  is  conver    d  n       m        n  de,  MnjO„  containing 

72-11  per  cent,  of  mangan  h  n        ta  n    a    onsiderable  quantity 

of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  mu      b  p  rated  m  x    f,      with  excess  of  car- 

bonate of  soda,  and  the  so    b  d  d  h     eo  due  by  water. 

Manganese  is  separated  m  h  k  m  by  mea  f  carbonate  of  soda  or 
snlphide  of  ammonium,  which  latter  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The 
sulphide  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium ;  then  redissolved  in  acid ;  and  the  manganese  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  carbonate  of  soda. 

From  barium  and  strontium,  manganese  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  throws  down  the  baryta  and  slrontia  as  sulphates ;  also  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  From  lime  and  manganese  it  is  separated  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  which,  if  the  solution  be  sufEciently  dilute,  precipitates  the  manga- 
utise  alone  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  separation  from  lime  may  also  be  effected 
by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  after  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
keep  the  manganese  in  solution. 

From  alumina  and  glucina,  manganese,  if  in  small  or  moderate  quantity  only, 
may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  solution  with  potash  in  an  open  vessel.  The 
manganese  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  while  the  alumina  and 
glucina  are  dissolved  by  the  potash.  If,  however,  the  proportion  of  manganese  be 
considerable,  this  method  cannot  be  used,  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  carrieia 
down  with  it  considerable  quantities  of  alumina  and  glucina.  In  this  case,- the 
liquid  must  bo  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  the  alumina  and  glucina  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  however,  always  contains  small  quantities  of  man- 
ganese, which  must  be  separated  by  subsequent  treatment  with  potash. 


SECTIOi^    II. 


Eq.  28  or  350 ;  Fe  (^ferrunC). 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  metals ;  the  production  of  which,  from  the  nume- 
rous and  imjjortant  applications  it  possesses,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  civilization.  Meteoric  masses  of  iron,  often  so  pure  as  to  be  malleable, 
are  found  widely  although  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  probably 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  to  this  metal.  Of  the  occurrence  of  me- 
tallic iron  as  a  terrestrial  mineral  in  situ,  the  best  established  instances  are  the 
species  of  native  iron  which  accompanies  the  Uraliau  platinum,  and  a  thin  vein 
about  two  inches  in  thickness,  observed  in  chlorite  slate,  near  Canaan  in  the 
Tlnited  States.  In  a  state  of  combination,  iron  is  extensively  diffused,  being 
found  in  small  quantity  in  the  soil,  and  in  most  minerals,  and  as  sulphide,  oxide, 
and  carbonate,  in  quantities  which  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  metal  and 
its  preparations,  for  economical  purposes. 

lion  differs  from  all  other  metals  in  two  points,  which  greatly  affect  the  methods 
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f      d  t      It    p  rt   1      T'glutiiiate  at  a  full  red  heat,  ahliougli  the  pure 

11   t  1  Ij      f     bl       Th  d        f  which  are  easily  reduced  by  eom- 

b    t  bl         tt      tb      "v    Id        th    f  pougy  metallic  inasa,  which  may 

Im  t    f  b  mp    tdby      bq      thtng  and  baTnmerin<r,  if  the  oxide 

h  lly  b        f       f    m      rtby      d    th      foreign  matter.     Such  probably 

was  rywh  h  1  t  m  d  f  t  t  the  ores  of  iron,  and  we  find  it  still 
fllwdm  dt  Bt  i     singular  in  forming,  at  an  elevated 

temperature,  a  fu..ible  mp  d  w  th  b  (  dst  iron),  the  production  of  which 
facilitates  the  separati       f  tl  t  1  f    m       ry  thing  extraneous  in  the  ore,  and 

is  the  basis  of  the  only       th  d    f      tra  t    g     on  extensively  practised. 

The  ore  of  iron  mo  t  b  d  t  th  p  m  y  formations  is  the  black  oside  or 
magnetic  ore,  which  aff  d  tl  m  t  1  brat  d  and  valuable  irons  of  Sweden  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  b  t  f  wh  h  th  ppl  cat  on  is  greatly  circumscribed  from 
its  not  being  associated  w  th       1      I     tl  ndary  and  tertiary  formations,  the 

anhydrous  and  hydrated       j         d     f  d  and  broim  hematite,  occur  occa- 

sionally ia  considerabl    q       t  ty     ft      m  reniforai,  and  quite  pure,  at  other 

times  pulverulent  and  d  w  th    1  y      It       employed  to  some  estent  in  Eng- 

land in  the  last  cond  t  b  t  Ij  f  th  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  more 
common  ore.  I'he  c  j  t  11  d  b  f  f  ron,  or  spathic  iron,  is  smelted  in 
some  parts  of  the  cont        t       d  g  often  remarkable  for  a  lai^  pro- 

portion of  manganese      Th       1  brat  d  f  Elba  is  derived  from  ^ecular  or 

oligistic  iron,  a  crystall  d  q  d  B  t  the  consumption  of  all  these  ores 
is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  clai/  ironstone  of  the  coal  measures. 
This  is  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of 
clay  and  carbonates  of  Hme,  magnesia,  &c. ;  it  is  often  called  the  argillaceous  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  is  a  sedimentary  rock  wholly  without  crystallization,  resembling 
a  dark-coloured  limestone,  but  of  higher  density,  from  2  936  to  3  471,  and  not 
effen-escing  so  strongly  in  an  acid.  It  occurs  in  strata,  beds,  or  hands,  as  they 
are  also  named,  from  2  to  10  or  14  inches  in  thiokness,  alternating  with  bods  of 
coal,  day,  bituminous  schist,  and  often  limestone.  The  proportion  of  iron  in  this 
ore  varies  considerably,  but  averages  about  30  per  cent.,  and  after  it  has  been  cal- 
cined, to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  water,  about  40  per  cent.* 

BMELTIHG  CLAY  IRON-STOHE. 

The  blast  furnace,  in  which  the  ore  is  reduced,  is  of  the  form  represented 
below,  40  to  65  feet  in  height,  with  an  interior  diameter  of  from  14  to  17  feet  at 
the  widest  part.  The  cavity  of  the  furnace  is  entirely  filled  with  fuel  and  the 
other  materials,  which  are  continuously  supplied  from  an  opening  near  the  top; 
and  the  combustion  maintained  by  air  thrown  in  at  two  or  more  openings,  called 
tuyeres,  near  the  bottom,  under  a  pressure  of  about  6  inches  of  mercury,  from  a 
blowing  apparatus,  so  as  to  maintain  the  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  in  a  state 
of  intense  ignition.  When  the  air  to  support  the  combustion  has  attained  a 
temperature  of  600='  or  700°,  by  passing  through  heated  iron  tubes,  before  it  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace,  raw  coal  may  be  used  as  the  fuel ;  but  with  cold  air,  the 
coal  must  be  previously  charred  to  expel  jta  volatile  matter,  and  converted  into 
coke,  otherwise  the  heat  produced  by  its  combustion  is  insufficient.  With  the 
ore  and  fuel,  a  third  substance  is  added,  generally  limestone,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  form  a  fusible  compound  with  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
called  a  fiux.  Two  liquid  products  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
namely,  a  glass  composed  of  the  flux  in  combination  with  the  earthy  impurities 

•  Aceiirftt«  analyses  of  seyerH.]  Scotch  TBrieties  of  this  ore  have  been  publiaheii  by  Dr.  11. 
Colquhoan  (Brewster's  Journal,  Tii.  234;  or  Dr.  Thomson's  OuUinti  of  Maeralogy  and 
Giology.  i.  446);.  and  of  the  French  ores,  by  M.  Berlhier,  in  his  Traiti  dei  leaaii  par  la  voii 
clehf,  ii.  252,  a  work:  which  is  invaJoable  for  the  metallurgic  student,  and  Miicbell's  Fracli- 
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of  the  oie,  which  when  drawn  off  forms  a  solid  shg,  and  the  oarhide  of  iron,  or 
metal,  which  is  the  heavier  of  the  two.     It  may  he  drawn  from  ohservations  made 


by  Dr.  Clark,  ici  1SS3,  on  the  warkinj  of  thu  Sr;f!ti;h  blast  furnac:;-.-;,  nmlor  the  hot 
blast,  that  Ih-i  r.'Iutivc  pnjportioriM  of  tlic  m.^levial",  includiMg  ;iiv,  jind  product  of 

'  Weight. 

Coal 5 

Boasted  iron-stone 5 

Limestone 1 

Air 11 

Average  prodnct  of  oast  iron 2 

The  ultimate  fiied  products  are  the  slag  and  carbnret  of  iron,  btit  the  formation 
of  these  is  preceded  hy  several  interesting  changes  which  the  ore  successively 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  its  descent  in  the  furnace.  A  portion  of  the  osidc  of 
iron  ia  certainly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  soon  after  its  introduction,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace,  by  carbonic  oxide  and  Tolatile  combustible  matter;  but 
the  reduced  metal  does  cot  then  fuse.  A  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  must 
combine  also,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  silica  and  alumina  present  in  the  ore, 
which  act  as  acids,  and  a  glass  be  formed,  the  oside  of  iron  in  which  is  scarcely 
reducible  by  carbon.  But  this  injurious  effect  of  the  acid  earths  is  eounteractea 
by  the  lime  of  the  flux,  which,  being  a  more  powerful  base  tjian  oside  of  iron, 

»  Edinburgh  Piil.  Trans,  vol.  13. 
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liberates  that  osido  from  the  glass  when  the  proportions  of  the  materials  introduced 
into  the  furnace  are  prnperh  ad|U!.teJ  and  neutralizes  the  silica;  so  that  the  slag 
eventuallj  becomes  a  ^  licit  if  lime  and  alumina,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  oside 
ot  iron  The  whole  os.  de  of  iron  comes  thus  to  be  exposed  to  the  reducing 
action  of  the  volat  lo  combust  ble  and  consequently  the  whole  iron  is  probably,  at 
one  t  me  in  the  con  lit  on  f  pure  or  malleable  iron.  But  when  the  metal  de- 
scends somewhat  farther  in  the  fumioe  it  attains  the  high  temperature  at  which 
it  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  coho  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  fuses  for  the 
first  time  in  the  form  of  carburet  of  iron  It  has  not  yet,  however,  attained  its 
ult  mate  cond  tion  When  it  reaches  in  its  descent,  the  region  of  the  furnace 
where  the  heat  is  most  intense  its  carbon  reacts  on  the  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
other  alkaline  oxides  contained  m  the  fluid  slag  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  re- 
ducing portions  of  silicon,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  other  alkaline  metals,  which 
combine  with  the  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  replaced  by  silicon  and  metallic 
bases  is  generally  found  to  be  greater  in  iron  prepared  by  the  hot  than  by  the  cold 
blast,  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  furnace  with  the 
hot  blast. 

The  introduction  of  air  already  heated  to  support  the  combustion  of  the  blast 
furnace,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  B,  Neilson,  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  proportion  of  coal  required  to  smelt  a  given  weight  of  ore,  enabling  the 
iron-master,  indeed,  to  effect  a  saving  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  coal  where 
it  is  of  a  bituminous  quality.  The  air  is  heated  between  the  blowing  apparatus 
and  the  furnace,  by  being  made  to  circulate  through  a  set  of  arched  tubes  of 
moderate  diameter,  heated  by  a  fire  beneath  them.  The  air  can  ho  heated  in  this 
manner  to  low  redness,  or  to  near  1000°,  but  there  is  found  to  be  no  proportional 
advantage  in  raising  its  temperature  much  above  the  melting  point  of  lead  (612°), 
which  is  already  higher  than  the  point  at  which  charcoal  inflames.  Considering 
the  great  weight  of  air  that  enters  the  furnace,  the  temperature  of  that  material 
must  greatly  affect  the  whole  temperature  of  the  furnace,  particularly  of  the  lower 
part,  where  th  '  '  dm'tt  1  a  d  which  part  it  is  desirable  should  be  hottest 
Now  a  certa       1      t  d  t     p  rat  q        I  f     tl     p    p       m  It         f  th 

and,  unless    tta      d       th    t  th    f    1  m  d  t         p    pos       Th 

moval  of  th       gat  fi  f  tl     1  w  t  mp      t         f  th  pj         t    p 

mit  the  heat  to         t    th    p    p     p      t  wh    h    th  rw  tt        1  w  tl  d  ffi  ulty 

andbyaw    t  ful  mpt         ff    1      P    f  K     h      fF     b         1        b 

served  that  ht        th  Ikw         Itrsth        It       tmpt  fdff       t 

parts  of  the  f  rn        dp  p    t     1  d  bn  th    t  j 

the  zone  of  h    h    1 1  mp      t  Th      dm    t  ft        w  tl    tl  has  h 

finds,  precis  ly  th      pp     t     ff    t     1      t    £,  th  t  1     1     t  t  mp      t 

the  furnace  th  t  tl       ff    t    f  th    h  t  bliat  m  y  b  tly        tnl     d  by 

mixing  steam  with  the  hot  air, 

GaU  iron. — The  fused  metal  h  run  into  channels  formed  in  sand,  and  thus  cast 
into  ingots  or  pigs,  as  they  are  called.  Cast  iron  is  an  exceedingly  variable  mix- 
ture of  reduced  substances,  of  which  the  principal  is  iron  combined  withcarbon. 
The  theoretical  constitution  to  which  that  variety  of  it,  most  dcfinit«  in  its  com- 
position, approaches,  is  the  following  : — 

WHITE  CAST  IRON. 

4  equivalents  of  iron 94  9 

1  equivalent  of  carbon 5-1 


The  difference  in  appearance  and  quality  of  the  varieties  of  cast  iron  is  not  we!l 
accounted  for  by  their  composition.     The  grey  or  mottled  cast  iron,  forming  the 
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qualitica  Nos,  I  and  2,  presents  a  fracture  composed  of  small  crystals,  is  easily  cut 
by  tlio  file,  and  is  preferred  for  castings.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  purtiou 
of  uncombined  carbon  is  diffused  througK  tbe  iron  of  these  qualities,  in  the  form 
of  graphite.  No.  3,  or  white  cast  iron,  is  more  homogeneous ;  its  fracture  exhibits 
crystalline  plates,  like  that  of  antimony,  and  ia  nearly  white;  it  is  esccediagly 
hard  and  brittle. 

Malleable  iron.  —  The  great  proportion  of  cast  iron  manufactured  ia  afterwards 
refined,  or  converted  into  bar  or  malleable  iron.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  eon- 
version  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel.  Where  coal  or  coke  ia  used,  as  in  this 
country,  the  process  consists  of  two  stages.  In  the  first,  which  is  called  refining, 
the  pig-iron  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  fuel  in  small  low  furnaces  called  refineries, 
while  air  is  blown  over  its  surface  by  means  of  tuyeres.  The  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion is  to  deprive  the  iron  of  a  great  portion  of  the  carbon  and  nearly  all  the 
silieon  associated  with  it.  The  metal  thus  fer  purified  Is  run  out  into  a  trench, 
acd  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it.  It  then  forms  a  greyish-white 
very  brittle  mass,  blistered  on  the  surface.     In  this  state  it  ia  called  fine  metal. 


Fio.  188. 


Tt  IS  then  r  ajy  for  the  second  and  pr  n  pal  operat  on  call  d  the  j  u  7  H  ng  process, 
which  cona  ats  n  1  eat  ng  masses  ot  tl  e  on  w  th  a  certa  a  a  ess  of  a  r  in  a  kind 
of  revetberatory  furnace,  called  the  puddling  furnace,  of  which  Fig.  188  repre- 
sents a  vertical  section.  This  furnace  has  four  doors,  two  of  which,  F  and  G, 
serve  for  the  introduction  of  fuel  to  the  grate;  the  charge  of  metal  ia  introduced 
at  E;  and  D  serves  for  the  insertion  of  a  long  poker  or  spatula,  with  which  the 
metal  is  stirred  about.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  has  an  aperture  B  at  the  back, 
for  removing  the  slag.  The  furnace  having  been  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat, 
about  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  fine  metal  is  introduced,  together  with  one 
hundred  weight  of  rieh  scorise  or  forge  cinders  (scale-oxide).  The  metal  then 
fuses,  am]  in  this  state  the  workman  stirs  it  about  with  the  poker,  so  as  to  espose 
every  part  to  the  flame.  The  carbon  is  thus  gradually  burnt  out,  partly  by  the 
direct  action  of  oxygen  in  the  flame,  and  partly  by  cementation  with  the  oxide  of 
iron ;  and  the  meta!  becomes  less  fusible,  and  thick  and  tenacious,  so  that  it  sticks 
together,  and  is  easily  formed  into  four  or  five  large  balls,  called  blooms.  In  this 
condition  it  is  removed  by  tongs,  compressed  into  a  cylindrical  form  by  a  few  blows 
of  a  loaded  hammer,  and  quickly  converted  into  a  bar,  by  pressing  it  between 
grooved  rollers.    The  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  further  increased  by  welding  several 
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bars  together;  a  faggot  of  bars  is  brought  to  a  white  heat  in  an  obloag  furnace, 
and  then  extended  between  the  grooved  rollers  into  a  single  bar. 

The  texture  of  malleable  iron  is  fibrous.  Although  the  purest  commercial  form 
of  the  metal,  it  still  contains  about  one-half  per  cant,  of  carbon,  witli  traces  of 
silicon  and  other  metals. 

Pure  iron  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  introducing  into  a  Hessian  crucible  4 
parts  of  iron  wire  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  1  part  of  blaek  oxide  of  iron ;  placing 
above  these  a  mixture  of  whit«  sand,  lime,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  propor- 
tions used  for  glass-making;  covering  the  crucible  with  a  closely  fitting  lid ;  and 
exposing  it  to  a  very  high  temperature,  A  button  of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained, 
the  traces  of  carbon  and  silicon  iu  the  iron  having  been  removed  by  the  oxyen 
of  the  oxide.     (Mitacherlich.l 

Sieel.  —  Only  the  best  qualities  of  malleable  iron,  those  prepared  from  a  pure 
ore,  and  reduced  hy  means  of  charcoal,  such  as  the  Swedish  iron,  are  converted 
into  steel.  An  iron  box  is  filled  with  flat  bars  of  such  iron  and  charcoal  powder, 
in  alternate  layers,  and  tept  at  a  red  heat  for  forty-eight  hours,  or  longer.  The 
surface  of  the  bars  is  fouad  afterwards  to  be  blistered,  and  they  have  absorbed 
from  1-3  to  1-75  per  cent,  of  carbon.  This  is  the  process  of  cementation.  It  ia 
known  that  iron  can  be  converted  into  steel  without  being  in  actual  contact  with 
charcoal,  provided  the  iron  and  charcoal  are  in  a  close  vessel  together,  and  oxjgea 
be  present,  the  carbon  reaching  the  surface  of  the  metal  ia  the  form  of  carhonio 
oxide  gas.  The  iron  becomes  harder  hy  this  change,  and  more  fusible,  hut  can 
still  be  hammered  into  shape,  and  cut  with  a  file.  The  property  in  which  steel 
differs  most  from  soft  iron,  is  the  capacity  it  has  acquired  of  becoming  excessively 
hard  and  elastic,  when  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  it  into 
cold  water  or  oil.  This  hardness  makes  steel  invaluable  for  files,  knives,  and  all 
binds  of  cutting  instruments.  But  the  steel,  when  hardened  in  the  manner 
described,  ia  harder  than  is  required  for  most  of  its  applications,  and  also  very 
brittle.  Any  portion  of  its  original  softness  can  be  restored  to  the  steel  hy  heating 
it  up  to  particular  temperatures,  —  which  are  judged  of  by  the  colour  of  the  film 
of  oxide  upon  its  surface,  which  passes  from  pale  yellow  at  about  430°,  through 

straw  yellow,  brown  yellow,  aad  red  purple  into  a  deep  blue  at  580°, and 

allowing  the  steel  afterwards  to  cool  slowly.     Articles  of  steel  are  tempered  in  this 

A  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  converling  crude  or  pig-iron  into  malleable 
iron  and  steel,  viithout  the  aid  of  fuel,  has  lately  been  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Besse- 
mer, This  process  consists  in  causing  cold  air  to  bubble  through  the  liquid  iron ; 
under  which  circumstances  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the 
iron,  removing  it  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  generating  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  iron  in  the  liquid  state  without  external  heating,  and  to  sustain  the  action 
till  the  whole,  or  any  required  proportion,  of  the  carbon  is  burnt  away.  As  the 
quantity  of  carbon  in  the  metai  diminishes,  part  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the 
iron,  converting  it  into  an  o.tide,  which,  at  the  very  high  temperature  then  exist- 
ing in  the  vessel,  melts,  and  forms  a  powerful  solvent  for  the  earthy  bases  associated 
with  the  iron.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  the  whole  of  the  crude  iron  is 
said  to  be  converted  into  cast  steel  of  ordinary  quality.  By  continuing  the  process, 
the  steel  thus  formed  is  gradually  deprived  of  its  small  remaining  portion  of  carbon, 
and  passes  successively  from  hard  to  soft  steel,  steely  iron,  and  ultimately  to  very 
soft  iron.* 

Proper lici  of  iron.  —  Iron  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  admits  of  a  high 
polish.  It  is  remarkably  malleable,  particularly  at  a  high  tcmperature.and  of  great 
tenacity.  Its  mean  density  ia  77,  which  is  increased  by  fusion  to  78439.  When 
iept  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  red  heat,  its  particles  often  form  large  cubic  or 

*  Chemical  Gazette,  1856,  p.  336, 
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octohedral  crystals,  and  the  metal  hecomea  brittle.  Malleable  iron  softens  before 
entenng  into  fui-ion,  and  in  this  stite  it  can  be  wlJid,  or  two  pieces  united  by 
hammenn;;  them  together  The  point  of  fusion  of  cast  iron  is  3479° ,  that  of 
milleable  iron  la  much  lusher  Cast-iron  expands  in  beGomio  •  solid,  and  there- 
fore tikes  the  impresaua  of  a  mould  with  exactness  Iron  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  at  all  temperatures  under  an  orani;c  red  heat  It  is  then  itself  magnetic 
by  induction  but  immediately  loses  its  polarity,  if  pure,  when  withdrawn  fiom  the 
magnet  It  it  contains  cirbon,  as  steel  and  cast  iron,  it  is  affected  less  strongly, 
but  more  durably,  by  the  proximity  of  a  magnet,  becoming  then  permanently 
magnetic  Among  the  natue  compounds  of  iron,  the  black  oside,  which  forms 
the  loadstone,  and  the  corresponding  sulphide,  are  those  which  share  this  property 
with  the  metal  m  the  highest  degree.  A  steel  magnet  loses  it  polarity  at  the  boil- 
ing point  of  iilmond  oil ;  a  loadstone,  just  below  visible  ignition  (Faraday). 

Iron  reduced  from  the  oside  by  hydrogen  at  a  heat  under  redness,  forms  a 
spongy  mass,  which,  when  exposed  to  air,  takes  fire  spontaneously  at  the  usual 
temperature,  oside  of  iron  being  reproduced  (Magnus).  But  iron,  in  mass,  appears 
to  undergo  no  change  in  dry  air,  and  to  be  incapable  of  decomposing  pure  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  oxygen  and 
water  together;  but  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  causes  the  iron  to 
be  rapidly  oxidated,  with  eyolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  ordinary  rusting  of 
iron,  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  appears  to  be  first  produced,  but  that  com- 
pound gradually  passes  into  the  hydrated  sesquioside,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved.  The  rust  of  iron  always  contains  ammonia,  probably  absorbed  from  the 
air;  the  native  oxides  of  iron  also  contain  ammonia.  Iron  remains  bright  in  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies  and  in  lime-water,  which  appear  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  j 
bat  neutral,  and  more  particiUarly  acid  salts,  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  corro- 
sion of  iron  under  water  appears,  in  general,  to  be  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  a  subsalt  of  that  metal  with  excess  of  oxide,  the  acid  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  saline  matter  in  solution.  Articles  of  iron  may  be  completely  de- 
fended from  the  injury  occasioned  in  this  way,  by  contact  with  the  more  positive 
metal  zinc,  as  in  galvanized  iron  (p.  201),  while  the  protecting  metal  itself  wastes 
away  very  slowly.  Cast  iron  is  converted  inta  a  species  of  graphite  by  many  years' 
immersion  in  sea-water,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  being  dissolved  while  the 
carbon  remains.*  In  open  air,  iron  burns  at  a  high  temperature  with  vivacity, 
and  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  fused  oxide,  which  forma  smithy  ashes. 
Iron  also  decomposes  steam  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  same  oxide  is  formed  as  by  the 
combination  of  the  metal  in  air,  namely,  the  magnetic  or  black  oxide,  FeO,FejOj. 

Iron  dissolves  readily  in  diluted  acids,  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  which  is 
evolved  as  gas.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  iron,  yielding  oxygen  to  it, 
and  undergoing  decomposition.  But  the  relations  of  iron  to  that  acid  when 
slightly  diluted  are  exceedingly  singular;  they  have  been  particularly  studied  by 
Professor  Schonbein, 

I'aeslve  condition  of  iron.  —  Pure  malleable  iron,  such  as  a  piece  of  clean  stock- 
ing wire,  usually  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'3  to  1-35,  with  effervescence} 
but  it  may  be  thrown  into  a  condition  in  which  it  is  said  by  Schonbein  to  he  pas- 
sive, as  it  is  no  longer  dissolved  by  that  aeid,  and  may  be  preserved  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time  without  change:  —  1.  By  oxidating  the  extremity  of  the  wire 
slightly,  by  holding  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  after  it  is  cool 
dipping  it  gradually  in  the  nitric  acid,  introducing  the  oxidated  end  first.  2.  By 
dipping  the  extremity  of  the  wire  once  or  twice  in  concentrated  nitric  aeid,  and 
washing  it  with  water.  3.  By  placing  a  platinum  wire  first  in  the  acid,  and  then 
introducing  the  iron  wire,  preserving  it  in  contact  with  the  former,  which  may 

*Mr,  Mullett  hns  cnlleoled  muoh  mformation  n 
Eeport  to  the  Bntisli  Assooiatiou,  on  the  action  of 
iron,  iSm. 
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afterwards  be  withdrawn.  4.  A  fresh  iron  wire  maybe  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  nitric  acid,  in  contact  witli  a  wire  already  passive;  this  may  ren- 
der passive  a  third  wire,  and  so  on.  5.  By  making  the  wire  the  positive  ])ole  or 
zinooid  of  a  voltaic  battery,  introducing  it  after  the  negative  pole  or  ehloroid  haa 
been  placed  in  the  acid.  Oxygen  gas  is  then  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  iron 
wire,  without  combining  with  it,  as  if  the  wire  were  of  platinum.  As  the  passive 
state  can  be  communicated  by  contact  of  passive  iron,  so  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
contact  with  active  iron  (or  zinc)  undei^ing,  at  the  moment,  solution  in  the  acid. 
If  passive  iron  bo  made  a  negative  pole  (chlorous)  in  nitric  acid,  it  also  ceases  tc 
resist  solution.  The  indifference  to  chemical  action  exhibited  by  iron  when  pas- 
sive, is  cot  confined  to  nitric  acid  of  the  density  mentioned,  but  extends  to  various 
saline  solutions  which  are  usually  acted  upon  by  iron.  An  indifference  to  nitrio 
acid  of  the  same  kind  can  also  be  acquired  by  other  metals  as  well  as  iron,  particu- 
larly by  bismuth  (Dr.  Andrews),  hut  in  a  much  iess  degree.  To  account  for  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  various  theories  have  been  proposed.  Schiinbein  and 
Wefalar  attribute  it  to  a  peculiar  electro-dynamic  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  similar  to  that  of  the  platinum  in  Grove's  gas  battery  (pp.  208 — 209). 
Mousson  attributes  it  to  a  coating  of  nitrous  acid.  By-others  again  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  antagonism  between  two  forces  acting  simultaneously  on  the 
metal,  the  one  tending  to  oxidate  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  other  to 
cause  it  to  take  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  nitrate  of  water,  just  as  wheu  it  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid.*  But  perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
which  attributes  the  passive  condition  of  iron  to  the  formation  on  its  surface  of  a 
thin  film  of  anhydrous  ferric  oxide,  similar  to  specular  iron.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  iron  which  haa  been  ignited,  and  is  therefore  completely 
covered  with  black  oxide,  exhibits  the  same  characters,  excepting  that,  from  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  coating,  the  passive  state  is  more  complete.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  iron  becomes  passive  only  in  liquids  which  give  up  oxygen,  and 
that  in  the  voltaic  circuit  it  becomes  passive  precisely  under  the  circumstances  iu 
which  it  is  e.iposed  to  osidation,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  made  the  zinooid  or  positive  pole, 
and  that  it  becomes  active  again.when  made  the  negative  pole,  that  is  to  say,  jvhen 
the  oxide  is  reduced.  The  same  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  iron 
rendered  passive  in  citric  acid  immediately  begins  to  dissolve  on  the  addition  of. 
hydrochloric  acid. 

PKOIOCOMPOUNDS   OP  IRON;    FERROUS   COMrOUNBS. 

Protoxide  of  iron,  Ferrous  oxide ;  FeO;  36  or  450. — Iron  appears  to  admit 
of  three  degree  of  oxidation,  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  which  are  both  basio 
and  correspond  respectively  with  manganous  and  manganic  oxide,  and  ferric  acid. 
The  protoxide  is  not  easily  obtained  in  a  dry  state,  from  the  avidity  with  which  it 
absorbs  oxygen.  The  purest  anhydrous  protoxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
oxaJate  out  of  contact  of  air ;  but  even  this,  according  to  Liebig,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  metallic  iron.  The  protoxide  exists  iu  the  sulphate  and  other  salts  of 
iron,  formed  when  the  metal  dissolves  in  an  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  have  a  green  colour.  Potash  or  soda  added  to  them 
throws  down  the  protoxide  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  becomes  black  on  boiling, 
from  loss  of  water.  The  colour  of  the  white  precipitate  changes  by  exposure  to 
air,  to  grey,  then  to  green,  bluish  black,  and  finally  to  an  ochrcy  red,  when  it  is 
entirely  sesquioxide.  Ammonia  exercises  a  similar  action,  but  does  not  precipi- 
tate the  whole  of  the  oxide,  because  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  the  ammoniaeal 

*  Dr.  Andrews  indeed  concludes  from  obsetratJon,  ihat  the  ordinary  chemical  action  of  a 
hydratcd  acid  upon  the  metals  which  dissolve  in  it,  is  in  general  diminished,  when  the  acid 
is  concentrated,  by  the  voltaic  association  of  these  metals  with  such  raefala  as  gold,  platinnra, 
&e. ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  when  the  aoid  is  dilutod.  —  Trans,  of  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy,  1838;  or,  Becquerel,  vol.  v.  pt.  2,  p.  187. 
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salt  produced.  Alkaline  carbonates  form  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron,  which 
is  wliite  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  of  a  dirty  green,  and  undergoes  the  same  subse- 
quent changes  from  oxidation.  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosul- 
phuTic  add,  the  sulphide  of  iron  being  dissolved  by  strong  acids,  but  give  a  black 
sulphide  with  solutions  of  alkaline  ntlpMdes.  They  give  a  white  precipitate  with 
fsrroct/anfde  of  potassium,  which  gradually  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  when  exposed 
to  air;  with  the  ferricyaaide,  a  precipitate  which  is  at  once  of  an  intense  blue, 
being  one  of  the  varieties  of  prussian  blue.  The  infusion  of  gall-nuts  does  not 
affect  a  solution  of  the  protoiide  of  iron  when  completely  free  from  sesquioside. 

Protosmlphide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  crude  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  7  of  the  former 
to  4  of  the  latter.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrosulpburic  acid  gas  (p.  306.)- 

A  subsulphide  of  iron,  Fe^S,  appears  to  be  formed  when  the  sulphate  of  iron  ia 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  one-half  of  the  sulphur  coming  ofi'  in  the  form  of  suiphu- 
rous  acid.  This  subsulphide  is  analogous  to  the  subsulphides  of  copper  and  lead, 
which  crystallize  in  octahedrons. 

ProtocAloride  of  inm  crystallizes  with  4H0,  and  is  very  soluble.  Like  all  so- 
luble ferrous  salts,  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  gives  a  green  solution,  and  has  a  great 
avidilj  for  oxygen. 

Prododideof  iron  is  formed  when  iodine  is  digested  with  water  and  iron  wire, 
the  latter  being  in  excess,  and  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  evaporating  to 
dryness.  It  was  introduced  into  medical  use  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  A  piece  of 
ironwiro  is  placed  in  the  solution  of  this  salt  to' preserve  it  from  oxidizing.  The 
protiodide  of  iron  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  without  beooming  periodide, 
as  the  excess  of  iodine  may  be  precipitated  by  starch. 

Protoeyanide  of  iron,  C,NFe  or  FeCy,  is  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  the  protoxide 
of  iron.  When  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron,  a  yellowish- 
red  precipitate  appears,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  cyanide,  and 
foms  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  375.).  A  grey  powder  remains  on  dis- 
tilling the  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  at  a  gentle  heat ;  and  a  white  insoluble  sub- 
stance on  digestiug  recently  precipitated  prussian  blue  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  contained  in  a  well-stopped  phial ;  these  products,  although  they  differ  con- 
siderably in  properties,  have  both  been  looked  upon  as  protocyanide  of  iron.  This 
compound  is  also  obtained  as  a  white  deposit  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydroferrocyanio  acid,  HjPeCyj.  The  same  solution  heated  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury  forms  cyanide  of  mercury  and  white  protocyanide  of  iron.  The  most 
remarkable  property  of  this  cyanide  is  its  tendency  to  combine  with  other  cyanides 
of  all  classes,  and  to  form  double  cyanides,  or  to  enter  as  a  constituent  into  the 
salt^radioals,  ferrocjanogen  and  ferricyanogen,  CysFe  and  CvaFej. 

Hydroferroeyania  acid;  HsFeCyj  or  2HCy,Fe0y.  This  compound  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr.Porrett.  It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  barium 
vrith  sulphuric  acid,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid,  or  ferrocyanide  of  lead  with  hydrosulpburic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  cubes 
or  four-sided  prisms,  or  sometimes  in  tetrahedrons.  When  dry,  it  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  without  alteration  in  close  vessels ;  but  is  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  the  air  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  formation  of  prussian  blue. 

Hydroferrooyanie  acid  unites  with  most  salifiable  bases,  forming  the  salts  called 
ferroeyanides,  whose  general  formula  is  MjFcCya,  the  symbol  M  denoting  a  metal. 
The  ferrocyanides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  dissolve  readily  in  water  j  the  rest  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble.  Some  of  them,  as  the  copper  and  uranium  salts,  are  very  highly  coloured. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has  been  already  described  (p.  375.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  iron;  KFcjCys  =  (KFe),(Cy3Fe). — The  bldsh- 
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white  precipitate  wIiicL  falls  on  testing  a  protosalt  of  iron  with  the  ferroejanido 
of  potassium  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  e.  g.,  with  the  protochloride  : 

K^FeCy,  +  FeCl  =  KCI  +  KFe.Cy,. 

It  is  also  ohtained  in  the  form  of  a  whit«  crystalline  salt  (mised  with  hisulphata 
of  potash),  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : 

2K,FeCya+6SOj+6HO  =  3(KO,HO,2S03)+3HCy+KFejCy,. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  it  ahsorha  oxygen  and  becomes  blue.  It  then  affords  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassinm  to  water,  and  after  all  soluble  salts  are  removed,  a  compound 
remains,  which  Liebig  names  the  basic  sesqui/erroct/amde  of  iron,  and  represents 
by  the  formula  Fe^.3(CysFe)+Fe203,  corresponding,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
with  1  eq.  of  Prussian  blue  +  1  e^-  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  basic  compound 
is  dissolved  entirely  by  continued  washing,  and  affords  a  beautiful  deep  blue  solu- 
tion. The  addition  of  any  salt  causes  the  separation  of  this  compound.  Its  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  without  deeompoaition.  The  white  ferrocyanide 
of  iron  and  potassium  likewise  turns  blue  when  treated  with  chlorine-water  or 
nitric  acid,  being  thereby  converted  into  fcrricyanide  of  iron  and  potassium 
CKFe.Cy,). 

SKFe^Cy,  +  Gl  =  KFe,Cy,  -\  ■  KCI. 

This  latter  compound,  which  when  dry  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colou  m  y  be  re 
garded  as  fcrricyanide  of  potassium,  KaFoiGjs,  in  which  2  ecj.  of  po  a.,  uu  are 
replaced  by  iron  (VVitlianison). 

Ferricyanide  of  ir  T  b  W  blue;  Fe/Cy,F6,).  —  This  is  the  b  au  ful 
blue  precipitate  which  f  11  Id       the  ferrieyanido  of  potassium  (r  d  p  u     a  e 

of  potash)  to  a  protosalt    f  It      formed  by  the  substitution  of  3  e  j  of    on 

for  the  3  eq.  of  potass  m  f  th  I  tt  salt  {p.  376).  The  same  blu  p  p  a  e 
may  be  obuined  by  add  t  p  t  It  of  iron  a  mixture  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  chloride  of  sod  d  hyd  hlorie  acid.  The  tint  of  this  blue  is  lighter 
and  more  delicate  th  th  t  f  p  ssian  blue.  It  is  occasionally  used  by  the 
calico-printer,  who  mixes  it  with  permuriate  of  tin,  and  prints  the  mixture,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  soluble,  upon  Turkey-red  cloth,  raising  the  blue  colour  after- 
wards by  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  containing  an 
excess  of  lime.  The  chief  object  of  that  operation  is  indeed  different,  namely,  to 
discharge  the  red  and  produce  white  patterns,  where  tartaric  acid  is  printed  upon 
the  cloth;  but  it  has  also  the  effect  incidentally  of  precipitating  the  blue  pigment 
and  peroxide  of  tin  together  on  the  cloth,  by  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the  permu- 
riate of  tin.  This  bine  is  believed  to  resist  the  action  of  alkalies  longer  than 
ordinary  prusslan  blue.  It  is  distinguished  from  prussian  blue  by  yielding,  when 
treated  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  a  residue  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide : 

SFesCys  +  4K0  =  aK.FeCy,  +  Fe,0,; 
whereas  pmssian  blue  treated  in  the  same  manner  yields  ferric  oxide  (Williamson). 
Carbonate  of  iron,  is  obtained  on  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  protosulpbate 
of  iron,  as  a  white  or  greenish-white  precipitate,  which  may  bo  washed  and  pre- 
served in  a  humid  condition  in  a  close  vessel,  but  cannot  bo  dried  without  losing 
carbonic  acid  and  becoming  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  soluble,  like  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  exists  under  that  form  in  most  liatural  chaly- 
beatcs.  Carbonate  of  iron  occurs  also  crystaJliaed  in  the  rhombohedral  form  of 
calc-spaJ,  forming  the  mineral  spathic  iron,  which  generally  contains  portions  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese.  It  is  generally  of  a  cream 
colour  or  black,  and  its  density  rarely  exceeds  3'8.     This  anhydrous  carbonate 
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does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.     Carbonate  of  iron  is  also  tbe  basis  of  clay 
iron-sfone.     There  is  no  carbonate  of  the  sesquioside. 

Protosulphaie  of  iron,  Ferrous  sulphate,  Green  vitriol.  Copperas;  FeO.SOj, 
HO  +  6H0;  76  +  63  or  950  +  787'5.  — This  salt  may  be  formed  by  dissolving 
iron  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of  water,  filtering  the 
Boltttion  while  hot,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  But  tbe  largo  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  iron  consumed  in  the  arts  are  prepared  simultaneously  with  akm,  by 
the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  fp.  423). 

The  commercial  salt  forms  lai^e  crystals,  derived  from  an  oblique  rhomboidal 
prism,  which  effloresce  slightly  ia  dry  air,  and,  when  at  all  damp,  absorb  osygeu 
and  become  of  a  rusty  red  colour ;  hence  the  ori^n  of  the  French  term  couperose 
applied  to  this  salt,  and  corrupted  in  our  language  into  copperas.  If  these  crys- 
tals be  crushed  and  deprived  of  all  hygrometric  moisture  by  strong  pressure 
between  folds  of  cotton  cloth  or  filter  paper,  they  may  afterwards  be  preserved  in 
a  bottle  without  any  change  from  oxidation.  Of  the  7H0  which  sulphate  of  iron 
contains,  it  loses  6H0  at  238°,  but  retains  1  eq.  even  at  535°.  It  may,  however, 
be  rendered  perfectly  anhydrous,  with  proper  caution,  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  acid.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  also  obtained  in  very  smalt  crystalline  scales 
by  immersing  tbe  hydrated  crystals  in  strong  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving 
the  liquid  to  cool.  The  salt  was  observed  by  Mitscherlioh  to  crystallize  at  176°, 
with  4H0,  in  a  right  rhombic  prism,  like  tbe  corresponding  sulphate  of  manga- 
nese. When  its  solution  containing  an  excess  of  acid  is  evaporated  by  heat,  a 
saline  crust  ia  deposited,  which,  according  to  Kuhn,  contains  3H0.  The  snl- 
phate  of  iroa  appears  to  form  neither  acid  nor  basic  salts.  One  part  of  copperas 
requires  to  dissolve  it,  the  following  quantities  of  water,  at  the  particular  tempe- 
ratures indicated  above  each  quantity,  according  to  the  observations  of  Brandes 
and  Firnhaber : — 

50"     59°    75-2°     lOg^o    Hi-"    140-0°    183-2°    194°    212° 
1-64   1-43     0.87       0-66       044      0-38         0.37      0-27     0'30 

Ferrous  sulphate  undergoes  decomposition  at  a  red  heat,  changing  into  ferric 
sulphate,  and  leaves,  after  all  the  acid  is  expelled,  the  red  sesquioside  known  as 
colcothar.  This  sulphate,  like  all  the  magnesian  sulphates,  forms  with  sulphate 
of  potash  a  double  salt  containing  6H0.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
absorbs  nitric  oxide,  and  becomes  quite  black;  according  to  Pcligot,  it  takes  up 
the  gas  in  the  proportion  of  9  parts  to  100  anhydrous  salt,  or  one-fourth  of  an 
equivalent  (p,  257). 

Protonitrate  of  iron,  Ferrous  nitrate,  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  the  proto- 
Bulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  pale 
green,  very  soluble  crystals.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  decomposed  near 
the  boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitrio  acid  and  copious  precipitation  of  a  ferric 
subnitrate.  Iron  turnings  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  form  the  same  salt, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  the  water  and  acid  being  decomposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  ammonia,  at  the  same  time  that  they  oxidate  the  iron. 

Protoacetate  of  iron,  Ferrous  acetate,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its 
sulphide  in  acetic  acid.  It  forms  small  green  prisms  which  decompose  very  readily 
in  the  air. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  iron,  Potasiioferrous  tartrate,  is  prepared  by  boiling 
bitartrate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  turnings  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white,  granular,  sparingly  soluble  salt  formed 
which  blackens  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  used  medicinally. 
The  iron  of  this  saJt  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash. 

a ESQUICOJl POUNDS   OP  IRON;    FEKRIO  COMPOUNDS. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron;  Peroxide  of  iron;  Ferric  oxide,  80  or  1000.  —Occurs 
very  abundantly  in  nature :  1.  as  oUgt&tic  or  specular  iron,  in  crystals  derived 
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from  a  rhombohedron  very  near  the  cube,  which  are  of  "a  brilliant  metallic  blaok 
and  highly  iridescent.  Their  powder  is  red;  their  density,  from  501  to  5-22. 
This  oxide  forms  the  celebrated  Elba  ore — 2.  As  red  hematite,  ia  fibrous,  mam- 
miilated,  or  kidney-shaped  masses,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  very  hard,  and  of  sp.  gr. 
from  4'8  to  5'0.  This  mineral  when  cut  forms  the  burnishera  of  bloodstone. — 3. 
also  in  combination  with  water,  as  brown  hematite,  which  ia  much  more  abun- 
dantly diffnsed  than  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  the  granular  variety  supplying, 
according  to  M.  Berthier,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  iron-furnaces  in  France. 
Its  density  is  3-922 ;  its  powder  is  brown  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  and  it  dissolves 
readily  in  acid,  which  the  anhjdrous  sesquioside  does  not.  From  analyses  by  Dr. 
Thomson  and  M.  Berthier,  this  mineral  appears  to  unite  with  1  eq.  of  water,  as 
HO.FojOj,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FeO.FejO,.  The  hydrated 
sesquioxide  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  of  which  it  retains  the 
form,  contains  1  eq.  of  water,  or  10-31  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  3  eq.  of  water,  or  14-71  per  cent.,  to  2  eq.  of  sesquioxide 
(Mitscherlich,  Lehrbuch,  II.  23,  1840).  The  hydrate  is  the  yellow  colouriag 
matter  of  clay,  and  with  silica  and  clay  it  forms  the  several  varieties  of  ochre. 

When  metallic  iron  is  oxidated  gradually  in  a  lai^c  quantity  of  water,  there 
forms  around  it  a  light  precipitate  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  colour,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  is  a  ferric  hydrate,  and  of  which  the  empirical  formula  ia  2FejOs 
-}-  3H0,  the  usual  composition  of  brown  hematite.  When  iron  is  oxidated  in 
deep  water,  it  is  converted,  according  to  E.  Davy,  into  the  magnetic  oxide,  which 
is  possibly  formed  by  cementation  from  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  The  hydrated 
sesquioxide  is  also  obtained,  by  precipitation  from  ferric  salts,  by  ammonia  and  by 
hydrated  or  carbonated  aliali;  but  never  pure,  as  when  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  alkali  is  added,  a  sub-salt  containing  acid  is  precipitated;  and  when  the  alkali 
is  added  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  goes  down  in  combiaatioa  with  the  oxide,  and 
cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  washing.  When  ammonia  is  used,  the  water  and 
excess  of  the  precipitant  may  be  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  pure  sesquioxide 
obtained.  The  latter  is  not  magnetic,  and  after  ignition  dissolves  with  di£&culty 
in  acids.     When  ignited  strongly,  it  loses  oxygen  and  becomes  magnetic. 

Ferric  oxide  and  its  compounds  are  strictly  isomorphous  with  alumina  and  the 
eompouods  of  that  earth,  and  remarkably  analogous  to  them  in  properties.  It  ia 
a  weak  base,  of  which  the  salts  have  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  are  decomposed 
by  all  the  magnesian  carbonates,  as  well  as  by  the  magnesiaa  oxides  theraselyes. 
The  solutioQ  of  its  salts,  which  are  neutral  in  composition,  have  generally  a  yellow 
tint;  but  they  are  all  capable,  when  rather  concentrated,  of  dissolving  a  great 
excess  of  ferric  oxide,  and  then  become  red.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  the  neu- 
tral salts  of  ferric  oxide  are  decomposed  by  ebullition,  and  the  oxide  entirely  pre- 
cipitated, the  acid  of  the  salt  then  uniting  with  water  as  a  base  (Soheerer). 

Iron  is  most  conveniently  distinguished  by  tests,  or  precipitated  for  quantitative 
estimation,  when  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  The  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is 
usually  oxidized  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  through  it,  or  by  adding  to 
it,  at  the  boiling  point,  nitric  acid,  in  small  quantities,  so  long  as  effervescence  is 
occasioned  from  the  escape  of  nitric  oxide.  Alkalits  and  alkaline  carhonates 
throw  down  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  Hi/dromlpkurie 
acid  converts  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  into  a  protosalt,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur. 
Ferroeyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  prussian  blue,  but  the  ferricyanide  has 
no  effect  upon  ferric  salts  beyond  slightly  changing  the  colour  of  the  solution. 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  deep  wine-red  solution  with  ferric  salts, 
which  becomes  perfectly  colourless  when  considerably  dilated  with  water,  provided 
the  iron  salt  is  not  in  great  excess.  Infunon  ofijnU-intta  produces  a  bluish-black 
precipitate — the  basis  of  common  writing  ink. 

A  remarkable  insoluble  modification  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  produced  by 
boiling  the  ordinary  hydrate  (precipitated  from  the  chloride  of  ammonia)  in  water 
for  7  or  8  hours.     The  colour  then  changes  &om  ochre-yellow  to  brick-red,  and 
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the  bydrate  thus  altered  ia  scarcely  acted  mpon  by  strong  boiling  nitrie  aeid,  and 
but  Terj  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  acetic  acid,  or  dilute  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  is  clear  hy  transmitted,  but 
turbid  by  reflected  light;  is  precipitated  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  analkah-salt 
or  a  sulphate;  and  on  addition  of  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  red 
granular  precipitate  which  re-dissolves  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water.  The 
modified  hydrate  does  not  form  prussian  blue  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
acetic  acid.  It  appears  to  he  FejOj.HO,  the  ordinary  precipitated  hydrate,  after 
drying  in  vacuo,  being  2Fe,Os.3HO.  This  insoluble  hydrate  is  likewise  precipi- 
tated when  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  hydrate  in  acetic  acid  is  rapidly  boiled 
The  same  solution,  if  kept  for  some  time  at  212°  in  a  close  vessel,  becomci  light 
in  colour,  no  longer  forms  prussian  blue  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  exhibits 
any  deepening  of  colour  on  addition  of  a  sulphocyaaido ;  strong  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  or  a  trace  of  an  alkali-salt,  or  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down  all  the  femo 
oxide  in  the  form  of  the  insoluble  hydrate.*  It  has  abo  been  observed  that  fernc 
hydrate  becomes  crystalHne  and  less  soluble  by  long  immersion  ia  water,  and  by 
esposnre  to  a  low  temperature. 

Mack  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  FeO-FcjOs,  an  import- 
ant ore  of  iron,  ia  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octo- 
hedroDs.  In  this  compound,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  replaced  by  alumina 
and  by  oiide  of  chromium,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  oside  of  zinc,  magnesia, 
and  protoxide  of  manganese,  without  change  of  form.  It  was  prod.ueed  artificially, 
by  Liebig  and  Wiihler,  by  mixing  the  dry  protochloride  of  iroa  with  au  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  calcining  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  and  treating  the  mass  with 
water.  The  double  oxide  then  remains  as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be  washed 
and  dried  without  further  oxidation.  The  same  chemists,  by  dissolving  the  black 
oxide  in  hydrochioric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia,  obtained  a  hydrate  of 
the  double  oxide.  It  was  attracted  by  the  magnet,  even  when  in  the  state  of  a 
flooeulent  precipitate  suspended  in  water.  When  ignited  and  anhydrous,  this 
doable  oxide  is  much  more  magnetic  than  iron  itself 

■  Scale-oxide,  6FeO  .  Fe  0  —  1^  h 
air,  two  layers  of  scale-o    d 
inner  layer,  which  has  th       mp 
and  attracted  by  the  ma  Tl 

ferric  oxide;  it  is  of  a      dd   h 
powder,  and  is  more  stro      y  _  ..j    „    _ 

proportion  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  outer  layer  is  bLtweca  8-  and  37  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  very  surface  as  much  as  52'8  per  cent.  (Mosander).  The  specific  gravitj 
of  the  scale-oxide  is  5-48  (Boullay). 

Sesquisulphide  of  iron,  or  Ferric  sulphide,  Fe^Sj,  corresponding  with  the 
sesquioxide,  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  drof 
by  drop,  into  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  latter  being  preserved  ir 
excess.  At  a  low  red  heat,  it  loses  2-9ths  of  its  sulphur,  and  becomes  magnetif 
pyrites.  The  common  yellow  iron  pyrites  is  the  bisulphide  of  iron.  It  ciystallizet 
in  cubes  or  other  forms  of  the  regular  system;  its  deasity  is  4981.  It  may  b( 
formed  artificially  by  mixing  the  protosulphide  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur 
and  distilling  in  a  retort  at  a  temperature  short  of  redness.  The  metallic  sulphidi 
combines  with  a  quantity  of  sulphur  equal  to  that  which  it  already  possesses,  ant 
forms  a  bulky  powder  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  upon  whicl 
sulphuric  and  hydrochioric  acids  have  no  action.  This  su)phide  appears  to  be  ol 
a  stable  nature,  but  the  lower  sulphides  of  iron  oxidate,  when  moistened,  witi 
great  avidity.  Scromeyer  found  the  native  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron  to  consis 
of  100  parts  of  iron  combined  with  68  of  sulphur;  and  the  sulphide  leftoa  dis 
tilling  iron  with  sulphur  at  a  high  temperature,  to  be  of  the  same  composition.    I 

•  P&m  de  St.  Oaes,  Am.  Ch.  Fhys.  [8].  xlvi.  47. 
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may  be  viewed  as  5Fe  8.  FejS,  (Berzelius).  It  is  said  to  be  this  compound  which 
is  almost  always  formed  when  sulphide  of  iron  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manoer. 

Sesquidiloride  of  iron,  Ferric  chloride,  Fb;  CI5,  is  formed  when  iron  is  burned 
in  an  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  Its  solution,  which  is  used 
in  medicine,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydnitcd  sesquioxida  of  iron  in  dilute 
hjdroehJorie  acid.  When  greatly  concentrated,  the  solution  of  eesquichloride  of 
iron  yields,  sometimes  orange-yellow  crystalline  needles,  radiating  from  a  centre, 
which  are  FejCls  +  12H0,  at  other  times,  large  dark  yellowiah-red  crystals, 
FesOlj+SHO.  Mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  affords 
beautiful  ruby-red  oetohedral  crystals,  consisting  of  2  eq.  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium, and  1  eq.  of  eesquichloride  of  iron,  with  2  eq.  of  water,  FejCl,. 
2NH.Cl-f2HO.  Of  this  water,  the  double  salt  loses  1  eq.  at  150°,  and  the 
other  when  dried  above  300°  (Graham).  There  is  a  similar  double  salt,  contain- 
ing chloride  of  potassium,  but  not  so  easily  formed.  Sesquichioride  of  iron  is 
soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  was  found  by  Mr. 
B.  Phillips  to  dissolve  not  less  than  4  eq.  of  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate, 
becoming  deep  red  and  opaque. 

Besqui'iodide  of  iron  is  formed  in  similar  circumstances  to  the  preceding  sesqui- 
chioride. 

Sesquiq/anide  of  iron,  Ferric  cyanide,  FcjCys,  is  untnown  in  the  pure  state. 
A  solution  of  it,  which  is  decomposed  b^  evaporation,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  potash  of  the  red  prussiate  of  fluoride  of  silicon.  It  forms  a  numerous  class 
of  double  cyanides.  A  compound  of  the  two  cyanides  of  iron,  like  the  compound 
oxide,  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder,  whea  a  solutirfh  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  charged  with  excess  of  chlorine,  is  heated  or  exposed  to  air.  The  precipi- 
tate should  be  boiled  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  conqentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  well  washed.     Its  formula  is,  FeCy.FejCya  +  4H0,* 

Bj/droferricyanic  acid;  HjFejCys,  or  Hj.fCyjFe)!,  or  SHCy.FejCys,  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  ferric^anide  of  lead  with  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
decanted  yellow  solution  yields,  by  careful  evaporation,  brownish  needles,  which 
redden  litmus  strongly,  and  have  a  rough  sour  taste.  This  solution  gives  a  deep 
blue  precipitate  (TurnbuU's  blue),  with  ferrous  salts.  This  acid,  united  with 
salifiable  bases,  forms  the  ferricmides,  MjFeiCvs.  The  potassium  salt  is  described 
on  p.  376. 

I'TMsian  IJue,  Fe^  ■  SfCyaFe),  or  8FeC^.2Fe,Cy3.  — This  remarkable  substance 
is  precipitated  whenever  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  a  sesquisalt 
of  iron.     Thus  with  the  sesquichioride : 

3K,FeCyj  +■  SFe^Cla  =  Fe,.3(Cy3Fe)  -|-  6KCI3. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  escesa  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  as  the  precipitate 
is  apt  to  carry  down  a  portion  of  that  salt.  The  precipitate  also  contains  water 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  decomposition.  On  the  large  scale, 
Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  prepared  by  precipitating  green  vitriol  with  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  subjecting  the  white  precipitate,  KFcjCya,  to  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  This  process,  however,  is 
likelj_  to  yield  ferricyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  KFe,Cy6  (p.  40,),  rather  than 
prossian  blue,  properly  so  called. 

Prussian  blue,  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  a  light  porous  body,  of  % 
rich  velvety  blue  colour;  dried  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  more  compact,  and 
exhibits  in  mass  a  coppery  lustre.  It  is  tasteless,  and  not  poisonous.  Alkalies 
decompose  it,  precipitating  aesquioxido  of  iron  and  reproducing  an  alkaline  ferro- 
cjanide.  This  renders  prussian  blue  of  little  value  in  dyeing,  as  it  is  injured  by 
washing  with  soap.  Eed  oxide  of  mercury  boiled  with  prussian  blue,  affords  the 
soluble  cyanide  of  mercury,  with  an  insoluble  mixture  of  oxide  and  cyanide  of 

*  Pelouie,  Ana  Ch.  Pbja.  [2],  Isis.  40. 
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iron.     Prassian  blue  is  destroyed  by  fumiDg  nitric  acid,  but  combines  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  formiDg  a  white  pasty  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  combination  of  prassian  blue  and  sesquioside  of  iron,  called  lasic  j>rusnan 
blue,  was  noticed  at  page  450. 

Although  there  is  no  carbonate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  bicarbonates,  under  certain  conditions  which  are  not 
well  understood,  and  a  red  solution  is  formed. 

Ferric  sulphates.  —  The  neutral  sulphate,  FetO^.SSOj,  is  formed  by  adding  to  a 
Bolution  of  the  protosulphate,  half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it  already  contains, 
and  osidizing  by  nitric  acid.  It  gives  a  syrupy  liquid,  without  crystallizing. 
This  salt  is  found  native  In  Chili,  fonning  a  bed  of  considerable  thiokaeES.  It  la 
generally  massive,  but  forms  also  six-sided  prisms,  with  right  summits,  which  are 
colourless,  and  contain  9H0  (B«se).  Ferric  sulphate  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  a  low  red  heat;  but  after  ignition,  it  dissolves  m 
water  with  extreme  slowness,  like  calcined  alum. 

When  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  digested  in  the  neutral  sulphate,  a  red  solution 
is  formed,  which,  according  to  Maua,  is  the  compound  FcjO, .  2S0a.  The  rusty 
precipitate  which  is  formed'in  a  solution  of  the  protosulphate  from  absorption  of 
oxygen,  ia  another  subsiilphate,  of  which  the  empirical  formula  is  SFe^Oa.  SOj. 
The^deoomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation  :  — 

lOCFcO.SOa)  +  50  =  SFcASOa  +  3(FeaOa.3S03). 


The  neutral  ferric  sulphate  remains  in  solution. 

A.  polas^O'ferric  sulphate,  or  iron  alum,  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  mixed  salts  to  their  point  of  crystallization.  It  is  colourless  and  exactly 
analogous  ia  composition  to  ordinary  idum  (p.  422.).  Its  formula  is  KO  ■  SO3  + 
Fe,05.3SOa  +  24HO.  .     .,  ^     ^, 

Another  double  sulphate  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  m  lai^e  six-sided  tables, 
and  of  which  the  formula  is  2(K0  ■  SO')  +  Fe,Oa "  2S0,  +  6H0  (Maus),  when 
potash  is  added  gradually  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  fernc  sulphate,  till  the 
precipitate  formed  ceases  to  redissolve,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Berzelius  designates  a&ferroso-ferric  sulpliate  a  combination  containing  FeO  ■ 
SOj  4-  FeiOs'SSOj.  It  is  the  salt  produced  when  a  solution  of  theneutral  pro- 
tosulphate of  iron  ia  exposed  l<)  the  air,  till  no  more  ochre  is  precipitated.  _  The 
solution,  which  is  yellowish  red,  does  not  crystallize,  but  gives  the  black  oxide  of 
iron  when  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  A  salt  of  the  same  constituents,  but  in 
different  proportions,  forms  lai^e  stalactites,  composed  of  little  transparent  crystals, 
in  the  copper  mine  of  Fahlun.  This  last  is  represented  by  3FeO  ■  280,  + 
3(FeiOj  ■  2S0j)  +  36HO  (Berzelius). 

Ferric  nitrate.  —  By  dissolving  iron  in  nitric  acid,  without  heat,  as  in  SchtCQ- 
bein's  experiments  (page  447),  a  salt  is  obtained  in  lat^e,  transparent,  colourless 
crystals.  From  more  than  one  analysis,  Pelouze  found  the  constituents  of  this 
salt  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  2FejOi,.3NOs  +  IJHO.  Its  solution  is  deoornposed 
by  heat,  with  deposition  of  ferric  oxide.  Ordway*,  by  digesting  metallic  iron  in 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'20,  obtained,  first  a  greenish  solution,  then  a  red,  and  ulti- 
mately a  rusty  brown  precipitate;  and  00  adding  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-43  as  soon  as  the  last  precipitate  began  to  form,  and  cooling  the  liquid 
below  60°, — or  by  evaporating  the  greenish  solution,  adding  a  large  excess  of 
nitric  acid  and  cooling, — colourless,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  were  formed  contain- 
ing FcjOj  •  SNO,  +  18H0 ;  they  were  deliquescent,  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  melted  at  about  116°  to  a  red  liquid,  and  gave  off  their  acid  partly  at  212", 
completely  at  a  red  heat.  Two  ounces  of  these  crystals  pounded  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  pulverized  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  produced  a  fall  of  tempe- 


*  Sill,  Am.  J.  [2],  i 
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rature  from  +  58°  to  —  5°.  By  adding  this  compouDd  to  recently  precipitated 
ferric  lijdrate,  Ordway  obtaioed  basic  salts  containing  from  1  to  8  cq.  oxide  to  1 
eq.  acid.  The  solutions  of  these  salts  were  of  a  deep  red  colour;  were  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  or  dilution ;  but  when  they  contained  a  large  excess  of  oxide, 
were  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.  Haua- 
mann,*  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid  to  a  symp,  adding  haif 
the  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize,  obtained 
.  colourless  prisms  containing  FejOj.SNOs  +  12H.0.  By  mixing  a  very  concen- 
trated solution  of  this  neutral  salt  with  water  till  the  colour  became  reddish  yellow, 
then  boiling,  and  adding  nitrio  acid  after  cooling,  an  ochre-coloured  precipitate 
was  formed,  containing  SFcjOj  ■  iiNOs  +  3H0.  By  adding  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water  tfl  a  highly  concentrated  and  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  nitrate,  an  ochre- 
coloured  precipitate  was  sometimes  formed,  containing  36FeiOa.NO°  -f-  48HO. 
By  treating  iron  in  excess  with  nitrio  acid,  a  precipitate  was  obtained  having  the 
composition  8Fe3O3.NO'  +  I2H0. 

ferric  03:alaie  is  very  soluble  and  does  not  crystallize.  It  forma  a  double  salt 
with  oxalate  of  potash,  of  a  rich  green  colour,  of  which  the  formula  is  3(KO.Ci03) 
+  FejOj.SGjOj  -1-  6H0,  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air.  In  this  double  sajt, 
the  ferric  oxide  may  be  replaced  by  almniua  or  oxide  of  chromium.  This  salt  ia 
formed  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  to  saturation  in  bioxalate  of  potash 
(salt  of  sorrel),  and  erystalliaes  readily  from  a  concentrated  solution.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  most  easily  obtained  and  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state,  should  recommend  it  as  a  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

The  henzoate  and  saccinatu  of  ferric  oxide  are  insoluble  precipitates.  Henca 
the  bonzoate  and  succinate  of  ammonia  are  employed  to  separate  iron  from  man- 
ganese. As  both  these  precipitates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  the  iron  solution  should 
be  made  as  neutral  as  possible.     The  formula  of  the  succinate  is,  Fe^Oj.S. 

Ferric  acid,  FeOa.  —  This  compound,  which  is  analogous  to  manganic  acid,  ia 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  potash-ealt  by  exposing  metallic  iron  or  ferric  oxide  to 
the  action  of  poweri'ul  oxidizing  agents.  1.  A  mixture  of  1  part  iron-filings  aud 
2  parts  nitre  is  projected  into  a  capacious  crucible  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the 
crucible  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  deflagrate  and 
form  a  white  cloud ;  if  the  heat  ia  too  strong,  the  compound  decomposes  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed.  The  soft,  somewhat  friable  mass  of  ferrate  of  potash  thus  ob- 
tained, may  be  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon,  and  preserved  in  well  stoppered 
bottles ;  or  the  ferrate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  ice-cold  water,  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  to  allow  the  undissolved 
ferric  oxide  fo  settle  down,  and  then  decanting;  the  solution  must  not  be  filtered, 
as  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  matter.  2.  Ferrate  of 
potash  is  also  formed  by  igniting  ferric  oxide  with  hydrate  of  potash  in  an  open 
crucible,  or  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  nitre.  3.  Chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  hydrated  ferrio 
oxide  in  suspension,  fragments  of  solid  potash  being  continually  added  in  order  to 
maintain  a  large  excess  of  alkali  in  the  liquid.  The  ferrate  of  potash,  being 
almost  insoluble  in  tlic  strong  alkaline  liquid,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  may  bo  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  mother-liquor  by  drying 
it  on  a  plate  of  porous  earthenware.  Ferrate  of  potash  is  a  very  unstable  com- 
pound, and  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  Its  solution  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  like  that  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  acid  has  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  free  state ;  it  appears  indeed  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  existing  in 
that  state,  decomposing,  as  soon  as  liberated,  into  oxygen  and  ferric  oxide.  Fer- 
rate of  baryta  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  ferrate  of  potash  to  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  a  baryta-salt;  it  then  fulls  down  as  a  deep  carmine-coloured  precipitate, 


*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  isxxix.  100. 
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vliich  may  be  washeii  and  dried  without  chanfdng  colour.  It  gives  off  osygen 
when  heated,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids, 

Nttroprussic  add ;  FejCyiCNOsj.Hs.  This  acid  and  its  salts  were  discovered 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.*  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (or  rather  of 
nitric  oside)  on  hydroferrocyanic  acid  or  a  ferrocyanide.  The  hydroferrocyanio 
acid  is  first  converted  into  hydroferricyanic  acid  : 

4HjFeCy,  +  KOj  =  2H3FejCya  +  2nO  +  N; 

and  afterwards,  by  the  farther  action  of  the  nitric  oxide,  into  nltroprussic  acid  : 

H,Fe,Cy»  +  NO,  =  FejCy^CNOJ.H'  +  HCy. 

Cyanogen  is  also  evolved  and  oxamide  deposited ;  hut  those  products  are  due  to  a 
secondary  action. 

To  prepare  the  potassium  or  sodium  ealt,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (2  eq.)  is 
digested  in  the  eold  with  ordinary  nitric  acid  (5  eq.)  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  till  it  is  completely  dissolved ;  the  solution  boiled  till  it  forms  with  fer- 
rous salts  no  longer  a  dark  blue,  but  a  green  or  slate-colourod  precipitate,  and  then 
left  to  ciystallize,  whereupon  it  deposits  a  lai^e  quantity  of  nitre,  together  with 
oxamide.  The  strongly  coloured  mother-liquor  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda;  boiled;  filtered  to  separate  a  green  or  brown  precipitate;  and 
again  left  to  crystallize.  Nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  then  crystallizes  out  first;  and 
afterwards,  by  further  evaporation,  the  nitroprussiate.  The  sodium-sail  crystal- 
lizes most  readily,  forming  large  ruby-coloured  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  2J  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  From  the  solution  of 
this  salt,  the  ailver^salt  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition ;  and  this  when 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  nitroprussic  acid.  This  acid  crystallizes 
ia  dark  red,  very  deliquescent,  oblique  prisms,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     The  aqueous  solution  is  very  prone  to  decomposition 

The  general  formula  of  the  nitropmssialeg  or  nitroprussides  is  FejCys(N02)  Mj  f 
the  radical  (which  might  he  called  nitrofirroe^anogen)  may  be  regarded  as  2  eq. 
of  ferrocyanogen  or  1  eq  of  femcyant^en  FcjCys  in  which  1  eq.  of  cyanogen  is 
replaced  by  nitric  oiide  NOj  Most  of  them  are  strongly  coloured ;  the  ammo- 
nium potiaaium  sodium  bamim  strontium  calcium  and  lead  salts,  dissolve 
readily  in  w  ter  forming  deep  red  soluti  ns  from  which  the  siJts  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  alcoh  1  Theother  nitroprussntei  are  ins  hbt  or  sparingly  soluble,  A 
solution  of  a  nitruprus&iate  forms  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  a 
splendid  blue  or  purple  colour  wh  ch  aff  rds  an  estremelv  delicate  test  of  the 
jre^ence  e  th  r  ut  a  nitroprus.'.ute  or  of  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

QUAKTITATTVE  ESTIMATION   OF  lEOM. 

Iron  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  sesquiosido.  If  the  solution  contains 
protoxide,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sesquioxide,  it  is  first  boiled  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide,  and 
then  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  latter.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat;  too  high  a 
temperature  espels  a  portion  of  the  oxygen.  Every  10  parts  of  pure  sesquioxida 
corresponds  to  7  parts  of  metallic  iron.    In  some  cases  however  it 's  n  ccs.  ary  to 

•Phil.  Trans.  18i9.  ii.  477. 

■f-  This  formalii  was  propoaed  by  Gerhardt.  Plajfa  r  ong  aalV  gave  the  f  rn  n  Jt 
Fp(Cyit(K0)3.M,i  and  subsequently  {Phil.  Mag.  [  ]  ssivi  8  I)  sngg  stei  e  mj  er 
formulB,  FeoCy,(NO).M,.  Gerhardt's  formula,  how  ver  agree  qn  te  as  we  1  w  th  the 
nnnljfes  of  the  best  defined  nitropnisaiates  na  either  of  these  and  s  more  n  ace  rdance  if  Ch 
eert.tin  renctions;  viz.,  Iliat  nitroprassiate  of  sodium  esposed  to  suosh  ne  actually  gires  oS 
nitrio  oxide :  and  that  when  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt  is  treated  with  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, port  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid. 
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use  potash  as  the  preeipitact.  In  that  caae,  the  precipitated  ferrio  oside  ia  Tcry 
apt  to  carry  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  potash,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
remove  by  washing.  It  is  best  therefore,  after  having  washed  it  two  or  three  ■ 
times  with  hot  water,  to  re-dissolve  it  in  acid  and  precipitate  by  ammonia.  In 
other  cases,  as  when  the  solution  contains  organic  matter,  the  iron  must  be  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  because  such  substances  prevent  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  oxide.  The  precipitated  sulphide,  after  being  washed,  is  then 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  before. 

Volumefrii:  method.  —  The  quantity  of  iron  in  a  solution  may  also  be  estimated 
bjr  reducing  it  all  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  either  by  sulphurous  acid  or  by  metallic 
zinc  (in  the  former  case  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  must  be  expelled  by  boiling), 
and  then  adding,  from  a  graduated  burette,  a  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxde  i 

KO  ■  Mn^O,  +  lOFeO  =  2MnO  +  KO  +  SFcjOj. 

The  liquid  must  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  to  hold  the  oxide  of  manganese  in 
solution.  The  first  portions  of  permanganate  added  produce  no  visible  effect;  but 
as  soon  as  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioside,  the  addition  of 
another  drop  of  the  permanganate  imparts  a  roso  tint  to  the  liquid.  The  value 
of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  must  be  previously  ascertained  by  dissolving 
1  gramme  of  iron  {harpsichord  wire)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  the 
number  of  divisions  of  the  burette  occupied  by  the  quantity  of  the  solution  required 
to  convert  that  quantity  of  iron  into  sesquiosidc.  (Margaerittc,  Ann.  Gh.  Pkvs. 
£3],  18, 244.)  V       b  >  s 

The  preceding  method  may  also  be  applied  to  determine  the  quantities  of  pro- 
toxide and  sesquiosidc  of  iron  in  a  solution  when  they  occur  together,  —  viz.,  by 
first  treating  a  portion  of  the  solution,  as  it  is,  in  the  manner  just  described ;  then 
taking  another  equal  portion,  reducing  all  the  iron  in  it  to  protoxide  by  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  applying  the  same  method  to  the  solution  thus  reduced.  The  first 
determination  gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state  of  protoxide;  the  second,  the 
total  quantity  present:  the  difference  ia  therefore  the  quantity  in  the  form  of 
sesquioxide. 

Separation  of  iron  from.  Oie  metak  previously/  described.  —  From  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  iron  is  separated  by  ammonia,  after  having  beea  brought  to 
the  state  of  sescjuioxidc.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  earths,  care  must  be  taken 
to  add  but  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  to  filter  quickly,  and  exclude  the  air  as 
completely  as  possible  during  the  filtration;  otherwise  the  free  ammonia  will 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  then  throw  down  the  earths  in  the  form  of 
carbonates,  together  with  the  ferric  oxide.  Should  such  precipitation  occur, — 
which  may  generally  be  known  by  the  colour  of  the  oxide,  —  the  precipitate  must 
be  re-dissolved  and  the  treatment  with  ammonia  repeated.  If  the  solution  con- 
tains fixed  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.,  the  iron  must  be 
precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p,  457). 

From  alumina  and  glucitia,  iron  is  separated  by  potash,  which  precipitates  the 
iron,  but  holds  the  alumina  or  gluoina  in  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  always 
contains  potash,  must  then  be  re-dissolved  in  acid,  and  the  iron  re-preeipitated  by 


The  separation  of  iron  from  zirconia,  yltria,  and  thorina,  is  effected  by  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  the  earths  from  being  precipitated 
when  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline,  and  throwing  down  the  iron  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

From  magnesia'  and  from  manganous  oxide,  iron  is  most  effectually  separated  by 
succinate  or  benzoate  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  after  all  the  iron  has  been 
brought  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sa!-am- 
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moniao  to  bold  the  magnesia  or  maDganoua  oxide  in  solution,  aod  very  carefully 
neutralised  with  ammouia;  it  is  then  treated  with  benzoate  or  Buecinate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  throws  down  the  iron  as  ferric  benzoate  or  suecinate,  leaving  the 
magneaia  or  manganoua  oxide  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried, 
and  ignited  in  an  open  platinum  emcible,  so  that  the  air  may  have  sufGcient  access  to 
it  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  iroa  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  acid.  Should 
such  reduction  take  place,  the  iron  must  be  re-oxidized  by  nitric  a«id.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  mode  of  separation  depends  entirely  on  the  care  with  which  the  acid 
in  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  ammoaia  before  adding  the  benzoate  or  succi- 
nate. If  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added,  manganese  or  magnesia  goes  down 
vrith  the  iron ;  if  too  little,  a  portion  of  iroa  remains  in  solution.  The  addition 
of  ammonia  should  be  continued  till  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oside  is  precipitated 
and  does  not  re-dissolve  on  agitation.  The  supernatant  liquid  has  th  n  a  d  p 
brown  colour,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  being  still  in  the  solution.  Tb  para 
tion  of  ferric  oxide  from  manganous  oxide  may  also  be  effected  by  ag  tat  n  the 
solution  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta,  which  precipitate  th  n 
but  not  the  manganese.  According  to  J.  Schiel,*  manganese  may  be  pa  at  d 
from  iron  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate  of  soda  and  passing  chlorin  th  u  h 
it;  bioxide  of  manganese  is  then  alone  precipitated.  The  methods  of  p  rat  a 
given  at  page  434,  serve  very  well  for  preparing  a  pure  salt  of  mangan  1  m  a 
solution  containing  that  metal  together  with  iron,  but  are  not  adapted  t  ju  nt 
tative  analysis. 


Aridiumf    This  name  was  ^vea  by  UUgren  to  a  metal  which  he  , _  „ 

exist  in  the  chrome-iroa  ores  of  Roros  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  iron  ores  of  Oeras- 
tolso.  Its  characters  very  much  resemble  those  of  iron.  It  forma  two  oxides 
analogous  to  those  of  iron,  and  presenting,  both  with  liquid  reagents  and  with  the 
blowpipe,  charactora  which  migfit  be  exhibited  by  oxides  of  iron  containing  a  little 
chromium  (vid.  Ohem.  Gaz.  1854,  289);  Bahr  (Am.  Oh.  Fharm.  Ixsxvii.  264), 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  supposed  new  metal  by  UUgren's  process,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  merely  iron  containing  a  little  phosphorus,' and  perhaps 
also  chromium. 

SECTION    III. 


Up.  29-53,(^369;  Co. 

Cobalt  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  chiefly  in  combination  with  arsenic,  as 
arsenical  cobalt,  CoAs;  or  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  as  grey  cobalt  ore,  CoAa. 
C0S3,  but  contaminated  with  iron,  nickel,  and  other  metals.  Its  name  is  that  of 
the  Kobolda  or  evil  apirits  of  mines,  and  was  applied  to  it  by  the  auperstitiou- 
miners  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  often  deceived  by  the  favourable  appearance 
of  its  ores.  These  remained  without  value,  till  the  middie  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  first  applied  to  colour.glass  blue.  They  are  now  consumed 
in  great  quantity  for  the  bine  colours  of  porcelain  and  stoneware.  Cobalt  is  like- 
wise  found  in  almost  all  meteoric  stones. 

To  obtain  metallio  cobalt,  the  native  arsenide  is  repeatedly  roasted,  by  which 
the  grtater  part  of  the  arsenic  ia  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  and  carried  off  in 
vapour,  while  the  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  known  as  zaffre,  remains.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  arsenic  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution.     To  get  rid 


*  SeU.  Am.  J.  [2],  iv.  27S. 
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of  the  iron  present,  the  last  solution,  after  filtration,  is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  to  perosidize  that  metal ,  and  carhondte  of  potash  is  added  in  excess  which 
throws  djwn  c'irbonate  of  cobalt  and  eesqunxide  of  iron  The  precipitate  is 
treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  an  losoluhle  oxalate  of  cohalt  and  soluble 
feme  osalati  The  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  dried  and  decompo-ed  by  ignition  in  a 
covered  cni,.ible,  when  the  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  acid,  which 
goes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  while  the  metallic  cob  lit  remains  as  a  blact  powder  Tj 
separate  cobalt  from  nickel,  with  which  it  is  almost  always  associated,  the  mixed 
oxalates  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  obtained  by  the  preceding  process,  are  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  after  which  the  liquid  is  diluted  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow 
basin  for  several  days.  The  ammonia  evaporates,  and  the  salt  of  nickel  precipi- 
tates as  a  green  powder,  while  the  salt  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid 
IS  then  decanted,  and  if  no  additional  precipitate  subsides  from  it  in  twenty-four 
hoara,  It  IS  free  from  nickel,  and  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  precipitate 
ot  nickel  contains  a  little  cobalt.* 

_  Cobalt  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  somewhat  more  fusible  than 
iron,  and  of  the  density  8-5131  (Berzelius).  Rammelshcrg,  in  fivo  experiments 
r  Q  JQ*^   1,  **-*'^  hydrogen,  found  the  specific  gravity  to  vary  from  8132 

to  9-496;  the  mean  is  8-957.  Pure  cobalt  is  magnetic,  but  a  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  causes  it  to  lose  that  property. 

Cobalt  is  less  oxidable  in  the  air  or  by  acids  than  iron,  dissolving  slowly  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated,  with  evolution  of  hydron-en ; 
but  It  IS  readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid.  This  metal  forms  a  protoxide  and  sesqui- 
oxide,  CoO,  and  Co^Oa,  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  three  inter- 
mediate oxides,  vit;.,  Cc^O^  =  CoO.Co.O,;  Co,0,  =  4CoO.Co,0,;  and  Co,0,= 
btoO.Co^Oj.  According  to  Fremy,  tho  first  of  these,  viz.,  CojO^  is  a  salifiable 
base  combining  directly  with  acetic  acid,  and  existing  in  several  ammonio-salts  of 
cob^t.  Fremy  has  also  obtained  compound  salts  of  this  nature  containine  a 
bioxide  of  cobalt  CoO,.  ^ 

_  Protoxide  of  colalt,  Cohaltoue  oxide,  CoO,  37-52  or  469.  —  Prepared  by  tho 
Ignition  of  the  carbonate.  This  oxide  is  a  powder  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  It 
colours  glass  blue,  even  when  in  minute  quantity,  no  other  colouring  matter 
iiaving  so  much  intensity.  Smalt  Hue  is  a  pounded  potash-glass  containing 
cobalt.  All  compounds  of  cobalt,  when  heated  with  horax  or  phosphorous-salt, 
either  m  the  inner  or  in  tho  outer  hlow-pipe  flame,  impart  a  splendid  blue  colour 

the  bead.     This  coloration  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  cobalt. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  have  a  reddish  colour  ia  solution,  jpoiash  or 
*^i  ui  *°  "^^^'^  solutions  forms  a  blue  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  in- 

soluble in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Ammonia  also  forms  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  yielding  a  red-brown  solution.  If  the  cobalt  solu- 
tion contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid  or  of  an  ammonical  salt,  no  precipitate 
IS  lormed  by  ammonia.  Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  a  pink  carbonate  of 
cobalt,  soluble  m  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrosulphuric  add  does  not  precipi- 
tate  a  solution  of  cobalt  containing  either  of  the  stronger  acids;  but  in  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  cobalt,  or  of  any  cohalt-salt  mixed  with  acetat«  of  ammonia,  it  forms 
a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  cobalt.  Alkaline  sulphides  throw  down 
the  same  precipitate  from  all  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  appears  to  combine  with  alkalies  and  earths  as  well  as  with 
acids.  It  dissolves  in  fused  potash,  and  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the  compound. 
Magnesia  mixed  with  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  then  dried  and  ignited, 
assumes  a  feeble  but  characteristic  rose  tint.  A  compound  of  oxide  of  cobalt 
with  alumina  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  which  must 
be  perfectly  free  from  iron  or  nickel,  with  a  solution  of  equally  pure  alum,  preci- 
pitating  the  liquor  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  washing  the  precipitate  with  care, 


*  For  other  methods  of  separating  nickel  and  cobalt,  see  A'ickei. 
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then  i3rying  and  igniting  it  fttongly  It  forms  a  beautiful  blue  pi£,iiient  known 
as  cobalt-blue,  which  may  be  compared  in  purity  of  tint  with  ultiimirine  \. 
compound  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  iside  of  zinc  ot  a  fine  green  i.olour  nidj  be 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  These  cd  ured  compounds  often  afl^ord  useful  con 
firuiatory  tests  of  the  preaeiice  of  zine  alumini  or  magnesia  The  sulstaoce  to 
be  esamined  is  placed  on  platinum  foil  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  then 
dried,  and  strongly  heated  in  the  blow  pipe  fl^me 

Chloride  of  cobalt,  CoCi  la  obtained  by  die'^olvino-  zaffre  or  the  oxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  solution  is  pink  red  and  affords  hydrat  d  crystals  of  the  same 
colour;  but  when  highly  concentrated  assumes  an  intense  blue  colour  and  then 
affords  blue  crystals  of  chlonde  ot  cobalt  which  are  anhydrous  (Prjust)  The 
red  solution  is  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink  characters  written  with  it  en  paper  are 
colourless  and  invisible,  or  nearlj  si  but  when  the  paper  is  warmed  bj  holding  it 
near  a  fire  or  against  a  stove,  the  writing  becomes  visible  and  appears  of  a  beiuti 
ful  blue.  After  a  while,  as  the  salt  absorbs  moisture  the  colour  again  disappears, 
but  may  be  reproduced  by  the  action  of  heat  If  the  paper  be  exposed  to  t  o 
high  a  temperature,  the  wntiug  bee  mes  black  and  does  not  afteiwards  di  app  ir 
The  addition  of  a  salt  of  nitkel  to  the  sympathetic  ink  gives  a  t,reeu  instead  of 
blue. 

The  neutral  carbonate  of  colalf  is  unknown  oxide  of  cobalt  like  maanesia 
being  thrown  down  from  its  solut  on^  by  alkaline  carbonate!  as  a  carbonate  with 
exe^s  of  oxide.  The  sub  carbonate  of  cobalt  is  a  pale  red  powder  whah  c  n 
tains,  according  to  Setterberger,  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  5  eq.  of  oside  of  cobalt, 
and  4  eq.  of  water. 

Besides  the  sulphate  of  cohatt  corresponding  with  green  vitriol,  another  salt 
was  crystallized  by  Mitscberlich  between  68°  and  86°,  containing  6  eq.  of  water, 
C0O.SO3+6HO,  isomorpbous  with  a  corresponding  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sul- 
phate of  cobalt  forms  the  usual  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  am- 
monia, containing  6H0. 

Nitrale  0/ colali,  CoO.NOc — is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal,  the  prot- 
oxide, or  the  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Its  solution  is  carmine-coloured,  and 
on  evaporation  yields  red  crystals  containing  6  eq.  of  water;  they  delii^esce  in 
the  air,  fuse  below  100°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  give  off  water  and  melt  into 
a  violet-red  liquid,  which  afterwards  becomes  green  and  thick,  and  is  ultimately 
converted,  with  violent  intumescence  and  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  into  black 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt.  Characters  written  on  paper  with  a  solution  of  this  salt 
assume  a  peach-blossom  colour  when  heated. 

A  sexbasic  nitrale,  6CoO.N05+5Aq,  is  obtained  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia 
to  a  well  boiled  solntion  of  the  neutral  nitrate,  carefully  protected  from  the  air. 
It  then  falls  down  as  a  blue  precipitate,  but  on  the  slightest  access  of  air  quickly 
assumes  a  grass-green  colour  and  partly  redissolves  in  the  liquid. 

Goball-yellow,  CoO.KO.NjOg. — This  compound  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution 
of  nitrite  of  potash  (obtained  by  passing  the  nitrous  fumes  evolved  from  a  heated 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  starch  into  caustic  potash)  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate 
of  cobalt;  nitric  oside  and  nitrate  of  potash  ate  then  formed,  and  the  cobalt- 
compound  separates  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  yellow  crystalline  powder : 
C0O.NO5  -f-  2NOs  +  4(KO.N03)  =  3(K0.N0,)  -)•  2N0,  -)-  NjOs.CoO.KO. 

It  is  likewise  obtained  by  adding  potash,  not  in  excess,  to  solution  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt,  so  as  to  precipitate  a  blue  basio  salt,  treating  this  with  a  slight  excess  of 
nitrite  of  potash,  and  adding  nitric  acid  in  a  thin  stream,  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
Also  by  treating  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  a  slight  esoess  of  potash,  so  as  to  throw 
down  the  rose-coloured  hydrated  oxide,  and  passing  nitric  oside  gas  into  the  mix- 
ture. This  last  reaction  is  so  rapid  that  it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  lecture-experi- 
ment. The  compound  crystallizes  in  microscopic  four-sided  prisms  with  pyramidal 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  when  boiled 
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with  water  gradually  dissolves  with  evolution  of  acid  vapours;  the  solution  yields 
on  evaporation  a  lomon-yellow  salt  of  different  composition.  Nitric  acid  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  decompose  it  at  a  boiling  heat, 
with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  Hydrosulphurie  acid  decomposes  it  very  slowly, 
sulphide  of  ammonium  immediately,  forming  black  sulphide  of  cobalt.  When 
heated,  it  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour,  gives  off  water  and  afterwards  fumes 
of  nitrio  and  hyponitric  acids,  and  leaves  sesquioside  of  cobalt  mixed  with  nitrite 
of  potash.  Its  beautiful  colour,  its  permanence,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
mixes  with  other  colours,  render  it  well  adapted  for  artistic  purposes.* 

According  to  A.  Stromeyer,-|-  this  salt  is  a  nitrite  of  cobaltic  oxide  and  potash, 
Co2O3.2N03-l-  SfECNOs),  and  its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

2(CoO.SO,)+5(KO.NO,)+0-[C   0    >-0  -i-3(KO.NO,)]+2(KO.SO0. 

When  a  solution  of  lead  Is  mixed  w  th  n  tnt  f  potash  and  acetic  acid,  the  liquid 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  but  no  p  p  tat  n  t  kes  place;  but  on  adding  a  cobalt- 
salt,  a  yellowish  green  precipitat  (  b  w  h  black  and  crystalline  from  dilute 
solutions)  is  formed,  whose  comp  t  n  tl  t  f  the  yellow  cobalt-compound  with 
half  the  potash  replaced  by  oxide  Df  lead  {bt  omeyer). 

Phosphate  of  cobalt,  2CoO.HO.POi,  is  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  a  deep  violet 
colour.  When  2  parts  of  this  phosphate  or  1  part  of  the  arseniate  of  cobalt  are 
carefully  mixed  with  16  parts  of  alumina  and  strongly  ignited  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  is  obtained,  resembling  ultramarine;  it  was  disco- 
Tered  by  Th^nard. 

Arsi;niate  of  cobalt,  SCoO.AsOj  +  8H0,  exists  as  a  crjstalliue  mineral  called 
cobalt-bloom. 

Seiouioxide  of  cobalt,  Cobaltic  oxide,  CojOs,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  trans- 
mitted through  water  in  which  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  suspended,  or  when  a  salt 
of  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  former 
case,  water  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  peroxidizes  the  cobalt; 

2CoO  -i-  HO  -i-  CI  =  CoA  +  HCI. 
The  seaquioxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  a  black  hydrate,  containing  2H0. 
This  hydrate,  when  cautiously  heated  to  600°  or  700°,  yields  the  black  anhydrous 
oxide.  When  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  ia 
evolved,  and  the  protochloride  formed.  Exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  seaqui- 
oxide loses  oxygen,  and  the  compound  oxide,  CoO.CojOa,  is  produced.  (Hess.) 
When  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  calcined  with  a  borax  glass,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  which,  mixed  with  manganic  oxide, 
serves  as  a  black  colour  in  enamel  painting. 

Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  acts  as  a  weak  base.  Phosphoric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  its  hydrate  in  the  cold,  without  decomposition  at  first, 
but  the  resulting  salts  are  afterwards  reduced  to  salts  of  the  protoxide.  A  proto- 
salt  of  cobalt  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  se  qu  It  m  wh  t  d  p  d  n 
colour.     The  most  permanent  of  the  sesquisalt  th  t  t       th     hjd    t  d 

sesquioxide  while  jet  moist  dissolves  in  acetic  ac  d     1  wly  but      mpl  t  ly      Tl 
solution,  which  has  an  intense  brown  colour,  form       b    w    p       p  t  t    w  th    Ik 
lies  and  alkaline  carbonates.     With  ferroeyanid      t^tssum    tfm    adak 
precipitate,  which,  if  the  precipitant  is  in  exce  P    ?  ^      n  t     t      n 

Yerting  it  into  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  b  tslf  rtdtgn 

ferrocjanide  of  cobalt.     Alkaline  oxalates  colour  th       lut    n  y  11  w  f    m  n 

oxalate  of  the  oxide  CojOj. 

According  to  Fremy,  the  oxide  CoaO,  corabi  1     w  th    lb  d       The 


*  St.  Evre.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys,  [3],  xixviU.  177. 
■f  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  jcvi.  218. 
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acetate  of  this  oxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  in  dilute  acetic  acid  tlie  bydrated 
□side  obtained  by  continued  action  of  osj^gen  on  tbe  blue  precipitate  thrown  down 
from  ordinary  cobalt-salts  by  potash  not  in  excess.  Fremy  also  states  that  wheu 
chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  ordinary  acetate  of  cobalt,  a  brownish  yellow 
salt  is  formed  containing  the  base  CoaClOj,  or  CoaO^  in  which  1  eq.  of  0  is  re- 
placed by  01.  This  chlorine  base  exists  also  in  some  of  the  ammonio  compounds 
of  cobalt  (pp.  463-66).  The  oxide  CojOj  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  heating 
the  nitrate  or  oxalate  of  oobaJt,  or  the  bydrated  sesquioxide  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  air  (Hess,  Ranimelsberg) ;  but  according  to  Beetz  and  Winkelblech,  the 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  CojO,.  When  the  residue  obtained  by  gently  igniting  the 
oxalate  in  contact  with  the  air  is  digested  in  strong  boiling  hydrochforic  acid,  the 
oxide  CojO,  remains  in  hard,  brittle,  greyish-black  microscopic  ootohedrons,  having 
a  metallic  lustre.  The  same  crystalline  compound  is  obtained  by  igniting  dry  pro- 
toohloride  of  cobalt,  alone  or  mixed  with  eal-ammoniao,  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas 
(Sohwarze  nberg). 

A  cohaltic  acid,  CojOj,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potash  by  strocgjy 
igniting  the  oxide  CojOj,  or  the  protoxide,  or  the  carbonate,  with  pure  hydrate  of 
potash.  A  cmtalline  salt  is  then  formed  which,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  contains 
KO.SCoaOj-f-SHO,  and  ^ves  of  1  eq.  of  water  at  130°  (Schwarzenberg).^ 

Bitjxide  of  cobalt,  CoOj,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  exists,  ac- 
cording to  Fremy,  in  the  oxycobaltiac  salts. 

There  exist  three  kid^Mdts  of  cobalt,  a  protosulphide,  sesquisulphide,  and  bisul- 

Sesquiq/anide  of  cobalt  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  but  it  exists 
in  a  class  of  double  cyanides,  of  which  the  radical  is  cobalticyanogen,  Cy6Co2,  ana^ 
logons  to  ferricyanogen.  The  cobalti cyanide  of  potassium,  corresponding  with  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  is  formed  when  protoxide  of  cobalt  or  its  carbonate  ia 
dissolved  in  eaustic  potash  which  has  been  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  It  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  pale  yellow  and  nearly  colourless  when  pure,  and 
of  the  same  form  as  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Its  solution  does  not  affect 
the  salts  of  iron,  but  forms  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  with  those  of  the  protoxide 
of  cobalt.* 

A  p7tosphide  of  cobalt,  CojP,  was  obtained  by  Ecse,  as  a  grey  powder,  on  passing 
hydrogen  over  the  subphosphate  of  cobalt  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  chloride  of  eobalt,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  in  composition  fj>  the  Ibrmer  compound,  HjP. 

Ammoniacal  sails  of  cobalt. — Cobalt-salfa  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  in  a 
ve^el  from  which  tbe  air  is  eseliided,  unite  with  the  ammonia,  forming  compoonda 
to  which  Fremy  gives  the  name  of  ammoniu-cobcdt  sails.  _  Most  of  them  contain 
3  eq.  ammonia  to  1  eq.  of  the  cobalt-salt;  thus  the  chloride  contains  C0CI.3NH3+ 
HO  :  the  nitrate  CoO.Nos.3NHa+ 2H0.     They  are  mostly  crystallizable  and  of  a 

e-colour,  soluble  without  decomposition  in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by  water 


with  separation  of  a  basic  salt.  (;Fremy.)  H.  Eese,  by  treating  dry  chloride  of 
cobalt  with  ammonjacal  gas,  obtained  the  compound  C0CI.2NH3;  and  similarly  an 
anhydrous  sulphate  containing  CoO.SOj.SNH,. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and  new  salts  are  formed  containing  a  higher 
oxide  of  eobalt  (CojOj  or  COa),  and  therefore  designated  generally  as  peroxidized 
ammonio-cobalt  sails.  Several  of  these  salts  containing  different  bases  are  oftea 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Fremy|-  distinguishes  four  classes  of  thSse  compounds, 
viz.,  salts  oi  oxt/coballia,  luteocobaltia,  fuscocohaltia,  and  roseocobaltia. 

The  oxycobnll'a-salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  conceotrated  solu- 

*  For  further  delaila  on  the  cobalticjanides.  vide  Gmelin's  Handbook  (tranaUtion),  tiL 
492-^97. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  PLys.,  [3],  ssxy.  257;  Chem.  Gai.  1853,  201. 
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tionn  of  ammonio-cobalt  salts.  They  have  generally  an  olive  colour,  are  sparingly 
soluble  in-  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  especially  when 
hot,  with  evolution  of  pure  ozygen,  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  separation  of  a 
green  basic  salt  containing  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oside,  COaO,.  They  contain  5  eq. 
of  ammonia  associated  with  2  eq.  of  a  monobasic  salt  of  bi-oxide  of  cobalt,  CoOj; 
thus  the  nitrate  is  composed  of  2(OoOi.N05).5NHj.  The  nitrate  and  sulphate 
crystallize  in  small  prisms  containing  water  of  crystaliization  (Freuiy). 

The  lulcocobalfia-salts  are  formed  :  1.  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  dilute  solu- 
tions of  aromonio-cobalt  salts ;'  2.  By  the  action  of  a  small  quantify  of  water  on 
crystallized  osycobaltia-salts ;  3.  By  treating  the  brown  solution,  formed  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  in  excess  on  ammonio-cobalt  salts,  with  dilute  acids ;  4.  By  treat- 
ing roseooohaltia-salts  with  excess  of  ammonia.  These  salts  are  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  crystallize  readily,  are  tolerably  permanent,  and  resist  for  some  time  the 
action  of  boiling  water.  They  give  no  precipitates  with,  alkaline  phosphates  or 
carbonates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  are  decomposed  by  boiling  potash,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia  and  separation  of  CojO,HO.  Dilute  acids  precipitate  them 
from  their  aqueous  solution  in  the  crystalline  state.  They  contain  1  eq.  of  a 
sesquisalt  of  cobalt,  associated  with  6  eq.  of  ammonia;  thus,  the  sulphate  = 
(CojO,.8S03).6NH3;  the  chloride  =  CojCI,.6NH,.  (Fremy,)  This  last  salt  was 
previously  obtained  by  Rogojski,*  who  regarded  it  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  dico- 
haltinamiiie  ClH-NjEjCo  [co  =  |Co].  He  likewise  obtained  the  other  salts  of  the 
same  base  by  double  decomposition. 

Fuscocohaltia-salti  are  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  protosalt  of 
cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  oxycobaltia-salta. 
They  are  all  u aery stalliz able,  but  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  precipita- 
tion with  alcohol  or  excess  of  ammonia.  They  are  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water,  but  quickly  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
ajid  precipitation  of  hydrated  sesquioside  of  cobalt.  They  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  appear  to  contain  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  unit«d  with  4  or  5  eq. 
of  ammonia.     The  nitrate  contains  CoaOa.2NOs.4NHa.3HO. 

Ammonio-chloride  of  cobalt,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  yields  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  an  uncrystallizable  residue  having  the  characters  of  the  fuscooobaltia-safe, 
but  containing  a  chlorine-base ;  its  formula  ia  CoaCliO.iNHj.SHO.  By  exposing 
the  solution  of  the  ammonio-chloride  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
boiling  with  sal-ammoniac,  roseocobaltiaeaj  chloride  separates  out  first,  and  after- 
wards a  black  crystalhne  compound  containing  CojClOj.NHa+SHO. 

The  roseocohaltia-saUs  are  obtained :  1.  By  slightly  acidulating  the  solution  of  aa 
ammonio-cobalt  salt,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air;  2.  Byboiling  the  solution 
of  an  ammonio-cobalt  salt,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  contains  a  fuscooobaltia  salt,  with  a  salt  of  ammonia ;  3.  By  mixing  oxyco- 
baltia-salta  with  boiling  solutions  of  ammoBiaoal  salts.  They  have  a  fine  red  or 
rose  colour,  and  some  of  them  crystallize  readily.  Their  reactions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  lutcoeobaltia-salts.  The  nitrate  and  the  neutral  sulphate  contain  3  eq. 
of  Co503.3NOs,  or  OojOj.SSO,,  with  5  eq.  ammonia.  There  is  also  an  acid  sulphate 
containing  (COiOj.SSO,)  SNHj-f-  5H0,  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess 
to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  which  has  stood  for  some  days  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Baryta-water  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  throwa 
down  roseooobaltiacal  oxide,  which  is  rose-coloured,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  decomposes  on  boiling,  giving  off  ammonia  and  depositing  CojOj.  The  chlo- 
ride, C0iCla.5NHa.H0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ammonio-chloride  of  cobalt,  or 
the  chlorine-compound  CojClj0.4NH3  (p. 464),  or  a  salt  of  oxycobaltia,  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  (Fromy). 

Genthf  and  F.  Claudet  J  have  also  described  a  compound  which  appears  to  bo 

*  J.  pr.  Chem.  hi.  491. 

+  Ana.  Cii.  Pharm,  Isss,  275;  Chem.  Gaz.  1851,  260. 

tPMl.  Mag.  [1],  ii.  253;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  355. 
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the  same  as  Preiiiy's  hydroclilorate  of  roseocobaltia,  although  each  assigns  to  it  a 
different  formula.  When  ewlphate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  ia  mixed  with  a  larn-e 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  aa  excess  of  ammonia,  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  and  then  boiled  with  excess  of  hjdraehlotic  acid,  a  crimson  pow- 
der gradually  separates,  oxygen  ia  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless. 
This  compound  dissolves  in  244  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  coatinued  boiling,  unless  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added;  in  that  case  a  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  the  compound  crystallizes 
on  cooling  in  ruby-coloured  regular  octohedrons.  Genth  assigns  to  this  compound 
the  formula  CojOj.SNH.OI,  regarding  it  as  the  chloride  of  a  conjugated  radical 
OojOj.SNH,.  Claudet  finds  it  to  contain  3G],2Co,  5N  and  16H,  and  expresses  its 
composition  by  one  of  the  following  formulce  ;  — 


3NH.Ci+2NHjCo; 


;unh,nhJ;       CIN    "^ 


According  to  the  two  latter  formulfe,  the  compound  is  supposed  to  contain 
ammonium  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NH,.  It  might  also  be 
regarded  as  the  kijdrocklorate  of  pentacobaltosamine  HsHisCoa-SHCl,  the  base 
t-eing  formed  of  5  eq.  of  ammonia  in  which  2  eq.  of  hydr(^en  are  replaced  by 
cobalt.  Gregory*  assigns  k>  it  the  formula  CojClj.SNHj,  making  it  identical  with 
Fremy's  roseocobaltiacal  chloride. 

The  compound  heated  in  a  glass  tube  gives  off  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  and 
leaves  CoCl.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a 
precipitate  formed  probably  consisting  of  C03O4.3HO,  combined  with  nitride  of 
cobalt.  The  chlorine  compound  treated  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver, 
yields  the  oxygen-compound  of  the  same  radical;  and  by  double  decomposition 
with  various  silver-salts,  the  other  salts  of  the  faase. 

The  ammonia  in  all  these  compounds  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  not  exhibiting  its 
usual  basic  properties,  or  being  recognisable  by  the  usual  reagents  or  replaceable 
by  other  bases.  Ciaus  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  ammonia  bein"  in  a 
passive  state,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  but  affords  no 
explanation.  Weltzien  supposes  the  compounds  in  question  to  contain  compound 
ammonium-molecules,  in  which  1  or  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  ammonium 
Itself  (an  idea  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Graham),  viz.,  ammo-colaUammonium 

NHjAmCo,  and  biammo-robaltammoninm  NHAmjCo  [the  symbol  Am  standing 
for  NHj],  Thus  the  ammoniocobalt  sails,  containing  IJNHj,  may  be  regarded  as 
neutral  salts  of  ammo-cobaltammonium,  and  those  which  contain  3NH3  as  neutral 
salts  of  biammo-cobaltaramonium :  thus  — . 

CoCl.SNHa  r=  NH.AmCo.Cl;  and 

CoBr.3NH3=  NHAm.Co.Br. 

The/uscocohallia-salts  may  be  regarded  as  basic  salts  of  the  sosquioxide  of 
ammo-cobaltammonium,  e.  f}.  — 

CoaOj.2N05.4NH,=  (NH,AmCo)A-2N05. 


Co,0,.3N05.6NH,  =  (NHAm,Co)A.3NO,; 
*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxaiTii.  325. 
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The  roseocoballiasalta  aa  neutral  sesquisalts  containing  1  at.  of  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  ammoniumsj  thus  — 

NH^AmCo  1  p, 

CoaCl3.5NH3=  . ■ J-^" 

NHAmjCo) 

And  the  oxycobaltiasalts  as  basic  salts  of  the  same  two  ammoQium-molecules, 
''S;a^1o..2SO.. 


Cobalt  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  bluish,  and  consists  of  a  basic  salt,  whioli,  however,  when  heated,  is 
converted  into  the  hjdrated  protoxide  of  a  dingy  rose  colour.  It  must  then  bo 
washed  in  hot  water,  dried  and  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  by  whicif 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  after  which  it  is  weighed.  According  to  Beetn,* 
the  reduction  to  the  metalhc  state  may  be  dispensed  with,  an  accurate  result  being 
obtained  by  igniting  the  precipitated  oxide  till  it  no  longer  varies  in  weight,  its 
composition  being  then  4Co.CojOa  or  CosO,;  but  the  reduction  by  hydrogen  is 
perhaps  the  surer  method. 

Cobalt  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, the  black  sulphide  of  cobalt  being  then  dissolved  in  nitro-hydro chloric  acid, 
and  the  oxide  precipitated  by  potash  as  above,  _  _ 

Erom  magnesia  it  may  also  be  separated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  suflicient 
chloride  of  ammonium  being  added  to  hold  the  magnesia  in  solution. 

From  alumina  and  glucina  it  is  separated  by  potash. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  manganese  is  difloult.  It  is  best  effected  by 
heatin"  the  mixed  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  converts_  them  into 
chlorides,  and  then  heating  the  chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  reduces 
the  cobalt  to  the  metallic  state,  but  leaves  the  chloride  of  manganese  undecom- 
posed  :  the  latter  is  then  dissolved  out  by  water.  Another  mode  of  separation  is 
to  di-^est  the  laised  osidea  in  a  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  caJcium,  which  dis- 
solves the  sulphide  of  cobalt,  but  leaves  the  sulphide  of  manganese  undissolved.! 

Cobalt  is  separated  from  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  manganese  (p.  458),  viz., 
by  bringing  the  iron  to  the  state  of  seaquioside,  then  adding  chloride  of  ammonium, 
neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia. 


NICKEL. 

Ej  29  'JT  o,  ob9'6. 

This  motdl  rL^tmbJLS  ircn  and  cobilt  mere  than  any  others,  ind  n  i 
with  tbe^e  metals  in  mettontes  an  J  in  most  ot  the  terrestrial  miuerah  which  eon- 
tiin  It  The  pi  nupal  ore  of  n  ..kel  is  arsenical  nickel,  a  mineral  having  the 
colour  of  metallic  topper,  to  which  the  0-erman  miners,  having  attempted  in  vain 
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to  extract  copper  from  it,  gave  the  name  Tcvpfer-n\  II        f  1  pp         This 

mineral  was  found  by  CroDSt«dt  of  Sweden,  in  1751,  t         t  p    t      1     m  tal, 

which  he  called  nickel.     Nickel  imparts  a  remarkabl    wh  t  t     th         t  Uio 

alloys  which  contain  it,  on  which  account  it  has  come  f  1  t  t  h  Id  tie 
arts,  being  added  fa  brass  to  form  the  well-knowa  imit  t  f     1 

■  The  metal  is  prepared  from  the  native  arsenide,  or  f    m    n    rt  fi     1  de 

called  spei'ss,  which  contains  about  54  per  cent,  of  nick  1       d  h      b  b       ed 

by  Wiihier  to  occur  ia  octohedrons  with  a  square  b        h  th        mp     t  on 

NijAs.  Speiss  is  a  metallic  substance  which  collects  at  th  b  tt  ra  f  th  ru  bles 
in  which  smalt  or  cobalt-blue  is  prepared.    In  that  op     t  rat         f  ^      tzy 

sand,  potashes,  and  the  roasted  ore  of  cobalt  is  fused.    Tl     p  ast    ^    ever 

being  perfect,  a  part  of  the  metaJs  escapes  oxidation ;  and  hence  when  the  mixture 
described  is  fused,  the  cobalt,  which  is  more  oxidable  than  nickel  and  copper, 
reacts  upon  the  oxides  of  these  metals,  and  reduces  them,  while  it  is  itself 
oxidated  :  the  nickel  and  copper  concentrate  in  the  speiss,  while  the  smalt  contains 
scarcely  any  of  them.  A  salt  of  nickel  may  be  obtained  by  treating  speiss  in  fine 
powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  dilated  with  four  or  five  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid,  which  occa- 
sions the  oxidation  of  both  the  nickel  and  the  arsenic.  The  green  solution  thus 
obtained,  when  cooled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  Lours,  deposits  much 
arsenious  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  A  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  speiss,  is  then  added  to  the 
solution,  which  is  concentrated  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  double  siilphat« 
of  nickel  and  potash,  NiO.SOj  +  KO.SOs -f  6110,  forms  easily,  and  may  be 
obtained  free  from  arsenic  by  a  second  crystallization.  (Dr.  Thomson.)  The  perfect 
separation  of  small  quantities  of  cobalt  and  copper,  which  these  crystals  may  still 
contain,  requires  additional  prooesses.*  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  metal,  the 
insoluble  oxalate  of  nickel  may  be  precipitated  from  the  preceding  salt  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  gently  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  oxalic 
acid  reduces  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  the  metal  remains  in  a  spongy  state.  It  is 
pyrophorie,  like  manganese  and  iron  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  reduction  has  been  low.  To  obtain  the  metal  in  a  solid  mass,  it  should  be 
fused  in  a  crucible  covered  with  pounded  glass.  The  oxide  of  nickel  is  very  easily 
reduced  both  by  carbonic  oxide  and  by  hydrogen. 

Nickel,  when  free  from,  cobalt,  is  silver-white,  unalterable  in  air,  and  highly 
ductile.  Its  density,  according  to  Richter,  is  8-279,  and  after  being  forged  8-666. 
Nickel  is  magnetic  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  iron.  Magnets  composed  of  this 
metal  lose  their  polarity  at  630°  (Faraday).  It  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than 
iron.  Nickel  forms  two  oxides  corresponding  with  the  protosido  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  but  the  double  compound  of  the  two  oxides  of  nickel,  corresponding  with 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  has  not  been  observed. 

Protoxide  of  nickel,  NiO,  37'57,  or  469-6,  may  be  obtained  by  the  ignition  of 
the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  nickel,  or  by  precipitation  from  its  salts  by  an  alkali, 
as  a  dark  ash-coloured  powder,  or  as  a  bulky  hydrate  of  an  apple-green  colour, 
NiOHO.  Oxide  of  nickel  is  very  soluble  in  acids,  but  not  in  potash  or  soda. 
Ammonia  dissolves  it,  and  forms  an  azure-blue  solution,  from  which  oxide  of 
nickel  is  precipitated  by  potash,  baryta,  and  strontia,  having  a  considerable  tendency 
to  combine  with  salifiable  bases.  The  solutions  of  its  salts  have  all  a  green  colour, 
much  more  intepse  than  that  of  the  ferrous  salts.  They  are  not  precipitated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid  when  a  strong  acid  is  present,  but  afford  a  black  sulphide  with 
alkaline  sulphides.  Carbonate  of  nickel  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  soluble  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Pei-oxide  or  sesquioxide  of  niclcel,  NijOj,  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  by  ex- 
posing the  hydrated  protoxide  suspended  in  water  to  a  stream  of  chlorin  j  gas.     It 


!e  also  pp.  469-470,  of  this  yolame. 
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doea  not  combine  witli  acids,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  sesqaioxide  of 
cobalt. 

Besides  ^  prolosulphide,  NiS,  a  mhsulph'de  of  nicM,  NitS,  is  formed,  like  that 
of  manganese,  by  decomposing  the  ignited  sulpbate  of  nickel  with  hydrogen.  A 
buulphide  of  nickel  also  exists  in  combination  as  a  constituent  of  the  mineral 
nickel-glance,  NiS^-NiAs.  . 

Chloride  of  nickel  NiGl,  forms  a  solution  of  an  emerald-green  colour,  and  yields 
by  evaporation  a  hydrated  salt  of  the  same  colour,  which  becomes  yellow  when 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Chloride  of  nickel,  sublimed  at  a  high 
temperature  without  access  of  air,  forms  golden  scales  which  dissolve  with 
difficulty. 

Sulphate  of  nickel,  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution  in  slender  green  prisms, 
isomorphous  with  Epsom  salt,  of  which  the  composition  is  NiO.SOs  +  7H0.  At 
a  higher  temperature,  it  crystallizes  with  6  eq.  of  water  NiO.SOj  4-  6H0,  like  the 
magnesia  and  cobalt  salts,  and  in  the  same  form.  Mitscherlich  made  the  singular 
observation,  that  when  the  crystals  containing  7  eq.  of  water  are  exposed,  in  a 
close  glass  vessel,  to  a  day  of  sunshine,  or  kept  for  some  time  in  a  temperate  place, 
they  change  their  form,  becoming  a  mass  of  small  crystals,  of  which  the  form  is 
the  regular  octohedron.  The  original  crystals  become  opaque  from  this  change, 
but  lose  none  of  their  combined  water.  Sulphate  of  nickel  forms  the  usual  double 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

Nickel  also  forms  ammonio-com pounds  analogous  to  the  ammonio-cobalt  salts; 


;.  g.  the  ammonio-chhride  =  SNHa.NiC!  =  NH  Ara^  Ni.Gl ;  ammoniosulphate 


SNHj.NiSO,  =  NH  Am,  Ni.SO',  &o. 

The  useful  white  alloi/  of  nickel,  German  silver  ot  packfoitg,  is  formed  by 
fusing  together  100  parts  of  copper,  60  of  zinc,  and  40  of  nickel. 

ESTIMATION  OF  MICKEL    AND  METH0D1  OF  SEP^BATING  IT  FROM  TDE  PRECEDISG 

Nickel  is  b    t  p       p  t  t  d  f  t       It         by         tic  potash,  which  throws 

down  an  appl  p       p  tate    f  tb    hyd    t  1  p    t      de,  and  if  the  liquid  be 

heated,  leaves      t       t  f       k  1    n  th        It  Xhe  precipitate  must  be 

washed  with  btwt       dd  td        dwidt  then  consists  of  pure 

protoxide  of       k  1,        ta       „    5  57  p  t     f  th    m  Ul. 

In  separating  nickel  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  it  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium ;  this  precipitation  is  attended  with  difficulties,  because  the  sul- 
phide of  nickel  is  somewhat  soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphide.  To  make  the  precipitation 
as  complete  as  possible,  Rose  directs  that  the  solution  he  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  nearly  colour- 
less as  it  can  be  obtained,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  and  likewise 
an  excess  of  ammonia;  the  glass  is  then  to  be  covered  up  with  filtering  paper, 
and  left  in  a  warm  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  without  risk 
of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  being  oxidized.  As  soon  as  the  supernatant  liquid  has 
lost  its  brown  colour,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  then 
be  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochlorie  acid,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  by  potash  as 
above. 

The  methods  of  separating  nickel  from  aD  the  preceding  metals  except  cobalt, 
are  the  same  as  those  given  for  cobalt  (p.  466). 

The  separation  of  nickel  from  cobalt  itself  is  difficult.  The  best  method  is 
perhaps  that  given  by  H.  Hose,*  depending  on  the  fact  that  protoxide  of  cobalt  ia 


*  Handbuoli  der  Analjtisohen  Ciemie  (Berlin,  iSDI),  ii.  IGi. 
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Bolution  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  sesqnioside,  whereas  with  nicltel  this  change 
docs  not  talto  place.  The  metals  or  their  oxides  being  dissolved  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  about  a 
pound  of  water  to  a  gramme  of  the  metals  or  their  oxides.  Chlorine  gas  is  then 
passed  throagli  the  solution  for  several  hours,  till  in  feet  the  space  above  the  liquid 
,beoomea  permanently  filled  with  the  gas;  carbonate  of  baryta  is  then  added  ia 
escesa,  the  whole  left  to  stand  for  12  or  18  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to 
time.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  carbonate  of  baryta, 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  wafer.  The  filtered  liquid, 
which  has  a  pure  green  colour,  contains  all  the  nickel  withont  a  trace  of  cobalt. 
The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  into  protoxide,  and  dissolve  it  together  with  the  baryta,;  the  latter  is  then 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cobalt  from  the  filtrate  by  potash.  The 
nickel  is  also  precipitated  by  potash  after  the  removal  of  any  baryta  that  the  solu- 
tion may  contain  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives 
very  exact  results.  The  chief  precautions  to  be  attended  to,  are  to  add  a  largo 
excess  of  chlorine,  and  not  to  filter  too  soon,  because  the  precipitation  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  eobalt  by  carbonate  of  baryta  takes  a  long  time. 

Liebig  has  given  several  methods  of  separating  these  two  metals,  founded  on 
the  difference  of  their  reactions  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  1.  The  oxides  of  the 
two  metals  are  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  then  with  potash,  and  the  liquid 
warmed  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  (pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  free  from  cyanato 
may  also  bo  used  as  the  solvent).  The  reddish-yellow  solution  is  boiled  to  expel 
free  hydrocyanic  acid,  whereupon  the  cobaltocyanide  of  potassium  (KjCoOyj), 
ibrmed  in  the  cold,  is  converted  into  cobalticyaoide  (KaOOiOys),  while  the  nickel 
remains  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  (KNiCyO-  Pure  and 
finely-divided  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  then  added  to  the  solution  while  yet  warm, 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  precipitated  partly  as  oxide,  partly  as  cyanide, 
the  mercury  taking  its  place  in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  contains  ail  the 
nickel,  together  with  excess  of  mercuric  oside;  after  washing  and  ignition,  it 
yields  pure  oxide  of  nickel.  The  filtered  solution  contains  all  the  cobalt  in  tho 
form  of  cobalticyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  boiled 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  cobalticyanide 
of  copper  (CuaCoiCye.7HO),  and  the  precipitate  retained  in  the  liquid  at  a  boiling- 
heat  till  it  has  lost  its  glutinous  character.  It  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  ignited, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  copper  precipi- 
tated by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate,  after  boiling  for  a  minute  to  espe- 
the  excess  of  that  gas,  mixed  with  boiling  caustic  potash  to  precipitate  tho  cobalt.* 
—  2._  Instead  of  adding  the  oside  of  mercury,  the  solution  containing  the  mixed 
cyanides  may,  after  cooling,  bo  supersaturated  with  chlorine,  the  precipitate  of 
cyanide  of  nickel  thereby  produced  being  continually  redissolved  by  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  The  chlorine  produces  no  change  on  the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium, 
but  decomposes  the  nickel-compound,  the  whole  of  the  nickel  being  iiltimately 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  black  sesquioxide. f 

Liebig's  first  method  J  which  consisted  in  treating  the  solution  of  the  mixed 
cyanides  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  nickel  was 
precipitated  as  cobalticyanide  of  nickel,  leaving  a  solution  of  puro  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium,  has  been  found,  both  by  himself  and  others,  not  to  give  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  The  method  by  oxalic  acid  (p.  466),  and  the  precipitation 
of  nickel  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  two  metals  by  potash  (p.  467)  are 
not  suf&ciently  accurate  for  quantitative  analysis. 

F.  Claudet  proposes  to  separate  cobalt  from  nickel  and  other  metals  in  the  form 
of  the  amnionio-compound  described  on  page  465,  that  compound  being  very 

•  Ami.  Ch.  riiarm.  Ixv.  244.  -f  Ann.  Ch.  Pliaim.  lixivii.  128.         J  Ibid.  xli.  291. 
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le,  while  corresponding  compounds  of  tlie  other  metais  do  not  appear  to  be 
formed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel  (also  from  zinc  and  the  previously  described 
metals)  may  likewise  be  effected  by  means  of  St.  Evre'a  yellow  compound,  which 
is  regarded  by  A.  Stromeyer  as  a  nitrite  of  cobaltic  oxide  and  potash  (p.  462), 
The  solution  containing  the  mixed  metals  is  diluted  with  water  till  about  iJOO  parts 
of  water  are  present  to  1  part  of  protoxide  of  cobalt;  a  somewhat  concentrated 
solution  of  nilaite  of  potash*  then  added,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to 
redissolve  any  precipitated  carbonates;  and  the  solution  left  to  stand  for  12  to  24 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  filtered  and  washed,  first  with  acetate  of  potash, 
afterwards  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  contains  all  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  the 
above-mentioned  salts,  and  none  of  the  other  metals. ■}■ 


SECTION   V. 


32-52;  Zn.  or  Fq.  i06-Q. 

The  prineipal  ores  of  zinc  are  calamine,  or  the  carbonate,  a  pulverulent  mineral 
generally  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour,  and  zinc-hlende,  a  massive  mineral  of  an 
adamantine  lustre,  and  often  black.  The  oxide,  from  the  carbonate  or  from  the 
calcined  sulphide,  is  mixed  with  about  i  of  its  weight  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  heated  to  a  low  white  heat  in  retorts,  or  similar  ■vessels  of  earthenware  or 
iron.  The  zine  is  then  reduced  and  volatilized,  and  condenses  in  the  colder  part 
of  the  apparatus. 

In  Silesia,  the  mixture  of  zinc-oxide  and-  charcoal,  or  coke,  is  heated  in  muffles, 
(fig.  189)  3  feet  long  and  18  inches  high,  six  of  which  are  laid  in  one  furnace 


T^^" 


(fig,  190),  three  side  by  side.  The  evolved  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  zinc- 
vapour  passes  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  muffles  M,  through  a  knee- 
shaped  channel,  bed,  and  the  zinc  condenses  therein  and  drops  down  from  the 
lower  aperture  d  into  the  reservoirs  (  (fig.  190)  placed  beneath. 

Part  of  the  zinc-vapour,  and  likewise  some  cadmium- vapour,  escapes  uncoa- 
densed,  together  with  the  carboaie  oxide  gas,  and  burns  in  the  air,  producing  the 
substance  called  SUmi'an  zinc-Jiowers.  Silesia  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
zinc  used  in  the  arts. 

In  Belgium,  the  reduction  is  performed  in  earthenware  tubes,  laid  side  by  side; 
and  the  zinc  as  it  condenses  in  the  fore  part  of  these  tubes,  is  scraped  out  from 
time  to  time  in  the  liquid  state. 

*  The  nitrite  of  potnali  is  prepared  by  fusing  1  part  of  nitre  in  oontjict  with  2  parts  of 
jnetallic  lead,  first  at  a  low  and  tlien  at  a  bright-red  heat,  exhausting  tlio  cooled  masa  with 
water,  preeipilatiDg  a  email  quantity  of  lead  bj  carbonic  acid,  and  then  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  to  tho  melting-point  to  decompose  any  hypo- 
sulphite of  potash  that  may  have  been  formed. 

f  A.  Stromeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xovi.  p.  218;  see  also  Liebig  and  Kopp'e  Jahreabericht, 
1854,  p.  867, 
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In  England,  a  number  of  cast-iron  pots  are  arranged  in  a  circle  in  the  furnace 
(fig.  191.).  Through  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  pots,  there  passes  an  iron  tube 
(  i,  which  ia  continued  downwards  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  stopped  with 
a  plug  of  wood,  which  is  charred  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  becomes  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  zinc-vapour,  but  at  the  same  timo 
prevents  the  solid  matter  from  lalling  through 
Each  pot  is  fitted  with  a  cover  well  luted  with  clay 
The  fire-place  F,  is  in  the  middle.  The  distilled 
zinc  condenses  in  the  tubes  1 1,  and  falls  in  drops 
into  a  receiver  u,  placed  beneath  This  process  is 
called  deitdlalio per  <'<scenswni 

Zinc  may  be  purified  by  a  second  di'tilUticn  in 
a  porcelain  retort,  but  the  first  portions  ot  that 
metal  which  come  over  should  be  rejected,  aa  fhcy 
generally  contain  cadmium  and  arsenic 

Zino  is  ')  white  metal,  with  a  shade  of  blue, 
capable  of  being  polished  and  then  auuming  a 
bright  metallic  lu'tre  It  is  usually  brittle,  and 
its  fracture  exhibits  a  trystallme  strutture  But 
zinc,  if  pure  maybe  hammered  intj  thin  leaves, 
at  the  usual  temperature  aui  commircial  zinc, 
which  is  impure  and  bnttle  at  i  low  temperature,  acquires  the  same  malleabili^ 
between  210°  and  800°  it  miy  then  be  laminated,  and  the  metal  ia  now 
consumed  in  the  form  of  sheet  zinc  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  At 
400°  it  again  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar  of 
that  temperature  The  density  of  cast  zinc  is  6  862,  but  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  forging  to  7  21  Its  point  ot  fuaion  is  77ii°  (Daniell).  At  a  red 
heat,  zinc  rises  in  vapour  and  takes  fare  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  white  flame 
like  that  of  phosphorus,  the  white  oxide  produced  is  carried  up  mechani- 
cally in  the  air,  although  itself  i  fixed  subttanee  Laminated  zinc  is  a  valuable 
Bubstance,  from  its  little  disposition  to  undergo  oxidation  When  exposed  to  air 
or  placed  in  water,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  film  of  suboxide, 
which  does  not  increase ,  this  film  is  better  calculated  to  resist  both  the  mechanical 
and  ehemlc^l  effeets  of  other  bodies  than  the  metal  itself,  and  preserves  it.  Zinc 
dissolves  with  facility  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  other  hydrated  acids, 
by  substitution  for  hydrogen.  In  contact  with  iron,  it  protects  the  latter  from 
oxidation  in  any  saline  fluid. 

Zinc  appears  to  form  three  oxides,  the  suboxide  above  referred  to,  the  protoxide, 
and  a  peroxide,  which  last  is  produced  when  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  acted  upon 
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by  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrf^en ;  but  of  tbese,  the  first  and  last  have  not 
been  studied,  and  the  protoxide  is,  therefore,  the  only  well  known  oxide  of  zinc. 

i'rotoxide  of  zinc ;  ZnO;  40-52  or  506-6.  — This  oside  maybe  obtained,  ia 
the  form  of  an  anhydrous  white  powder,  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal  in  a 
stoneware  orucible,  or  as  a  white  hydrate,  by  precipitation  from  its  salts  by  an 
alkali.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  at  high  temperatures,  but  becomes  colourless  again 
on  cooling.  By  the  oxidation  of  zinc  in  air  and  water,  without  access  of  oarbonio 
acid,  a  hydrate,  3ZnO  +  HO,  has  been  obtained  in  crystalline  needles  (Mitscher- 
lioh). 

Oxide  of  zinc  combines  with  acids  and  forma  salts,  which  are  colourless,  like 
those  of  magnesia.  Caustic  alkalies  form  with  zinc-salts  a  white  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate of  the  hydrated  oxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda  throws  down  white  carbonate  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  excess;  carbo- 
nate  of  ammoma,  the  same  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  FerrocJ/anide  of  polos- 
siMTO,  and  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  arseniafes,  also  form  white  precipitates. 
Zinc-salts  containing  a  strong  acid  in  excess,  are  not  affected  by  bydrosulphurio 
acid,  but  give  a  white  hydrated  sulphide  with  alkaline  sulphides.  A  solution  of 
acetate  of  ziac  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  native  sulphide  of  ziiic,  or  zinc-blende,  ZnS,  crystallizes  in  octohcdrona. 
Its  colour  is  variable,  being  sometimes  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  ZnCl,  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  zinc  in  chlorine,  and 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  fusible  at  212°,  volatile  at  a 
red  heat,  and  perhaps  the  most  deliquescent  of  salts.  Chloride  of  zinc-ammo- 
nium, NHjZn.Cl,  is  obtained,  according  to  Ritthausen,  in  white  prisraatj.c  crystals,  ■ 
when  zinc  and  copper,  or  zinc  and  silver,  are  placed  in  contact  in  a  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  containing 
chloride  of  copper. 

Iodide  of  zinc  is  formed  by  digesting  iodine,  zinc,  and  water  together,  and 

resembles  the  chloride.  The  compound  ZnI.2NH„  or  NH,(NHj)Zn.I,  forma 
crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombio  system  (Rammeisberg). 

The  neutral  carbonate  of  zinc  forma  the  ore  called  calamine.  When  precipi- 
tated by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  salts  of  zinc,  like  those  of  magnesia,  yield  the 
neutral  carbonate  in  combination  with  hydrated  oside,  2(ZnO.COi)-|-3(ZuO. HO). 
The  mineral  substance,  zinc-bloom,  is  of  the  same  composition.  Precipitated  ia 
the  cold,  the  carbonate  is  ZnO.CO!j+2(ZnO.HO),  but  is  contaminated  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  (Mitscherlich). 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol,  ZnO.SOa-|-7HO.  — This  salt  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  native  sulphide  at  high  temperatures,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  containing 
7  eq.  of  water,  the  form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombio  prism.  This,  like  all  the 
other  magnesian  sulphates,  gives  up  6  eq.  of  its  water  at  about  212°,  while  the 
seventh  or  constitutional  equivalent  requires  a  heat  of  400°  to  expel  it.  The 
crystals  are  soluble  in  2^  times  their  weight  of  water,  at  the  usual  temperature, 
and  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallizatiou  when  heated.  The  salt  also  crystallizes 
above  80°,  with  6  cq.  of  water,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Mitselierlich.) 
According  to  Kiihn,  another  hydrate  is  formed  and  precipitated  as  a  white  powder 
containing  2  eq.  of  water,  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  zinc  forms  the  usual  double  salt  with  sul- 
phate of  potash,  ZnO.SOa-fKO.SOa-f-eilO.  The  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
soda  contains  4  atoms  of  water,  ZnO.S03-|-NaO.SOa-t-4HO.  It  is  formed  by  a 
singular  decomposition  (p  183)  When  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  mixed  with 
a  qua  t  ty  f  Ik  1  1  th  n  ffi  t  for  complete  precipi^tion,  a  subsulphale 
of  zi     p       p  tat      wh    1  d       t    the  analyses  of  several  chemists,  containe 

4  eq.    f       d     f  t    1    q     f      Ip!  uric  acid,  besides  water.     A  concentrated 

solut   n    f    lUpb  t     f     n    dis    1  ca  the  preceding  subsalt,  and,  when  saturated. 
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contains  a  compound  of  1  eq.  of  acid  and  2  eq.  of  base,  according  to  Schiodler, 
and  does  not  crystallize.  From  this  solution,  Sehindler  obtained  the  former  inso- 
luble subsalt  with  two  different  proportions  of  water,  in  long  crystalline  nerdles, 
containing  lOHO,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  and  in  brilliant 
cijstalline  plates  containing  2H0,  wbich  were  deposited  on  boiling  the  solution. 
By  diluting  the  same  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  he  also  obtained 
another  subsalt,  as  a  light  bulky  precipitate,  which  contaihed  1  eq.  of  acid,  8  eq. 
of  oside  of  zinc,  and  2  eq.  of  water.  The  insoluble  matter,  which  precipitates 
when  sulphate  of  zinc-ammonium  (NHjZn^iO.SOj  is  thrown  into  water,  is  con- 
sidered fay  Kane  as  a  third  subaulphate  of  zmc,  containing  1  eq.  of  acid,  6  eq.  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  10  eq.  of  water.  All  these  subsulphatcs  afford  neutral  sulphate 
of  zinc  to  water,  after  being  heated  to  redness ;  so  that,  whatever  their  constitu- 
tion may  be  when  hydrated,  it  is  certainly  different  from  what  it  is  in  their  anhy- 
drous condition. 

Nitrate  of  zinc,  ZnO.NOj+BHO,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  moderately 


le  of  zinc,  ZnO2.HO.PO5  +  2II0,  is  obtained  in  minute  silvery  plates, 
which  are  nearly  insoluble,  on  mixing  dilute  solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

Silicate  of  zinc  is  found  as  a  crystalline  mineral,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  electrical  oxide  of  zinc,  because  it  acquires,  like  the  tourmalin,  a  hieh 
degree  of  electrical  polarity  when  heated.  It  contains  water,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2(3Zn0.8i03)-|-3HO. 

The  most  important  alloi/s  of  sine  are  those  with  copper,  which  form  the  varie- 
ties of  brass.  Zinc  also  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  is  contaminated  by  that 
metal,  when  fused  in  an  iron  crucible, 

ESTIMATION  OF  21HC,  AND  METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  IT  FROM  OTHER  METALS. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  when  added 
in  excess  and  boiled  with  the  solution,  throws  down  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  pour  the  zinc-solution  into  the  hot  solution  of  the  alkaline  carbonate, 
because,  in  that  case,  we  may  be  sure  of  not  forming  a  basic  salt.  If  the  zinc- 
solution  contains  ammoniaeal  salts,  it  must  be  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  sufficient  to  decompose  those  salts;  then  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  resi- 
due treated  with  a  lai^  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  salts ;  and  the 
carbonate  of  zinc  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  hot  water.  The  eva- 
poration should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  carbonate  of  zinc,  when 
dried  and  ignited,  yields  oxide  of  zinc  containing  80-26  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

In  separating  zinc  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  by 
Bulphide  of  ammonium.  If  tBe  solution  is  acid,  it  must  be  previously  neutralized 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  must  not  be  thrown  on  the  filter  immediately,  but 
left  to  settle  down  completely,  after  which  the  clear  liquid  must  first  be  passed 
through  the  filter,  and  then  the  precipitate  thrown  on  it.  If  this  precaution  be 
neglected,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  will  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  j  then  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  boiled  to  drive  off  the  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  zine  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  as  above. 

Zinc  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  (baryta,  strontia,  and 
lime)  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
however,  great  eare  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ammoniaeal  liquid  from  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  as  that  would  occasion  a  precipitation  of  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  For  this  purpose,  the  filtration  must  be  efiected  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  liquid  well  protected  from  the  air.  The  separation  of'zino  from 
baryta   may  also  be  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  lime  by  oxalate  of 
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Prom  magneda,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  being:  previously  added  to  prevent  tie  precipi 
tation  of  the  magnesia.  Or  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  converting  the 
zinc  and  magnesia  into  acetates,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  alumina  and  glucina  may  also  be  effeetc  J  by  con 
verting  the  two  bases  into  acetates  and  precipitating  the  zinc  by  hydroiulphurio 
acid;  or  by  dissolving  in  potash,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  by  hydrosulphunc 
acid;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  conversion  into  acetates  and  precipitation  by  hydrosulphunc  acid  likewise 
serves  to  separate  zinc  from  zircoma,  yttria,  thonna,  and  manganese  The  sepa 
ration  from  manganese  may  also  be  effected  by  converting  the  two  metals  into 
chlorides,  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  soktion  to  convert  the  manganese  into 
bioxide,  and  completing  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 

From  iron,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  ammonia,  or  better  by  succinate  of  ammo- 
nia, the  same  precautions  being  used  as  in  the  separation  of  iron  from  man<^nese 
by  the  same  method  (p.  458).  The  iron  (in  the  state  of  scsquioxide)  may  also 
be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 
_  From  cobalt  and  nickel,  zinc  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  both  metals 
m  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  are  completely  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  the  neutral 
EOlntions  of  their  acetates,  but  not  when  a  considerable  excess  of  acetic  acid  is 
present.  But  in  separating  zinc  from  cobalt  and  nickel  in  this  manner,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  metals  is  generally  precipitated  with  the  zinc  towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  the  precipitate  then  becoming  greyish  black.  In  that  case  it 
must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloiides  converted  into  acetates,  and 
the  precipitation  repeated.  Another  method  of  separation  is  to  convert  the 
metals  into  chlorides,  and  ignite  the  dry  chlorides  In  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  : 
the  nickel  or  cobalt  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  chloride  of 
zinc  remains  unaltered,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  (For  the  separation 
of  cobalt  from  zinc,  see  also  p.  470.) 

In  precipitating  zinc  from  its  acetic  acid  solution  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  solution  be  quite  free  from  inorganic  acids,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  precipitation.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  precipitating  the  metals 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate  and  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  or 
by  boihng  the  solution  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  drive  off  the  inorganio 
acids  (if  volatile)  and  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  acetate  of  baryta. 


SECTION  VI. 


%  55-74  0^696-77;  Cd. 

This  metal  is  freqaently  found  in  small  quantity,  associated  with  zinc,  and 
derives  the  name  cadmium,  applied  to  it  by  Stromeyer,  from  cadmia  fossilis,  a 
denomination  by  which  the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  designated.  In  tha 
process  of  reducing  ores  of  zinc,  the  cadmium  whieh  they  contain  comes  over 
among  the  first  products  of  distillation,  owing  to  its  greater  volatility.  It  maybe 
separated  from  zinc,  in  an  acid  solution,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  throws 
down  cadmium  as  a  yellow  sulphide.  This  sulphide  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  affording  the  chloride  of  cadmium,  from  which  the  carbonate 
may  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  cad- 
mium IS  converted  by  ignition  into  the  oxide;  and  the  latter  yiclde  the  metal 
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when  mised  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  pounded  coal,  and  distilled  in  a  glass 
or  porcelain  retort,  at  a  low  red  huat. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  like  tin,  very  ductile  and  malleable.  It  fuses  con- 
siderably under  a  red  heat,  and  is  nearly  as  TolatUe  as  mercury.  The  density  of 
cadmium,  cast  in  a  mould,  is  8'604,  after  being  hammered,  8-6944.  Cadmium 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  more  powerful  acids,  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  but  nitric  acid  is  its  proper  solvent. 

Oxide  of  cadmium,  GdO ;  6374  or  796-77.  —  The  only  known  oxide  of  cad- 
mium is  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal,  or  by  the  ignition  of  its  carbo- 
nate, as  a  powder  of  an  orange  eoloiir,  or  aa  a  white  hydrate  by  precipitation  from 
its  salts  by  an  alkali.  Its  density,  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  is  8'183  (Hera- 
path).  By  igniting  the  nitrate,  the  oxide  is  obtained  in  microscopic  octohedron?, 
which  are  dark  bluish  black  by  reflected,  and  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  violet 
by  transmitted  light  (Schiiler).  This  oxide  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  its 
carbonate  (differing  in  the  last  property  from  zinc  and  copper)  nor  in  the  fixed 
alkalies.  Its  salts  are  white,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  zinc.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated of  a  fine  yellow  colour  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  distinguished  from  sulphide  of  arsenic,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  colour,  by  being  insoluble  in  potash  and  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
by  sustaining  a  red  heat  without  subliming.  A  c^stalline  sulphide  is  obtaioed 
by  fusing  1  part  of  the  precipitated  sulphide  with  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  5  parts  of  sulphur;  or  by  passing  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  strongly- 
heated  chloride  of  cadmium. 

Chloride  of  cadmixtm  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate,  containing  CdCl  -f  2H0. 
It  also  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  copper.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  cadmium,  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  the  compound  NHjCdOl  (0.  v.  Hauer). 

The  same  ammoniacal  solution  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  de- 
posits crystalline  crusts,  which,  according  to  Schiiler,  contain  CdCl.SNHg  or 
NH(NH,)jCd.Cl.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through  the  ammoniacal  solution 
throws  down  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  containing  OdO.SOj  -I-  NHiO.SO, 
(Schiiler.) 

Iodide  of  cadmium,  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  water. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  mixed  in  equivalent  quantity  with  bromide  of  potassium 
in  solution,  yields  crystals,  first  of  2CdBr.KBr-f-2HO,  afterwards  of  CdBr.2KBr 
(C.  V.  Hauer). 

Sulphate  of  cadmium  forms  efEorescent  crystals  containing  CdO.SOj  -|-  4H0 
(Stromeyer).  According  to  Kiihn  and  Von  Ilaucr,  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt 
concentrated  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  nodular  crystals,  which  contain  CdO.SO, 
-1-HO,  and  give  off  their  water  at  212".  The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporation  at 
ordinary  temperatures  contain  3(CdO.S03)  +  8H0,  give  off  nearly  3  cq.  water  at 
212°,  and  the  rest  at  a  low  red  heat  (C.  v.  Hauer).  Sulphate  of  cadmium  forms 
with  sulphate  of  potash  the  compound  CdO.SOj4-  KO-SOj  +  6H0,  and  simUai 
double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

Several  definite  alloys  of  cadmi-um  have  been  formed.  At  a  red  heat,  100 
parts  of  platinum  retain  117'3  parts  of  cadmium,  giving  a  compound  =  CdiPt: 
100  parts  of  copper  retain,  at  a  red  heat,  82  2  of  cadmium,  which  approaches 
nearly  to  the  proportion"  of  CdCuj.  Cadmium  forms  an  amalgam  with  mercury, 
whicb  crystallizes  in  octohedrons,  and  consists  of  21'74  parts  of  cadmium,  and 
78-26  of  mercury,  CdHg,. 

Estimation  of  cadmium,  and  method  of  separating  it  from  the  preceding 
metaU. — Cadmium  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of  Boda;  it 
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is  thereby  obtained  as  a  carbonate,  which  by  igoitioQ  yields  tte  brown  oxide  con- 
taining 8745  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

From  all  the  preceding  metals  cadmium  may  be  eeparated  by  liydrosulphuric 
acid ;  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  being  then  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  metal 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  aa  above. 


SECTION    Til. 


Eq.  31-6 


r  395-7;  Cu(cMpra»i). 


Copper,  if  cot  the  most  abundant,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  generally  diffused 
of  the  metals.  Its  ores  are  often  accompanied  by  metallic  copper,  crystallized  in 
cubes  or  octohedrons.  Very  Jai^o  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  found  near 
Lake  Superior  in  North  America,  one  of  which  weighed  2200  pounds;  in  the 
Cliff  mine,  on  the  Eagle  river,  a  mass  has  been  found  weighing  50  tons.  Native 
copper  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  decomposed  basalt  of  Khein- 
breitenbach,  near  Hecsk  in  Hungary,  and  near  Harlech,  North  Wales.  The 
richest  mines  of  Britain  are  those  in  Cornwall  and  Anglesea.  The  common 
ore  of  this  metal  is  copper  pyrites,  a  compound  of  subsulpbide  of  copper  and  ses- 
quisulphide  of  iron,  or  a  sulphur-salt,  CuS+FejSa,  but  in  which  the  two  sulphides 
are  also  found  in  other  proportions,  and  which  also  contains  an  admixture  of  the 
bisulphide  of  iron.  Few  metallui^ic  .processes  require  more  skill  and  attention 
than  the  extraction  of  copper  from  this  ore.  The  ore  is  first  roasted  at  a  high 
temperature  in  a  reverberatory  or  flame-furnace,  (fig.  102),  whereby  the  sulphide 
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of  iron  is  in  great  part  converted  into  oxide  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  remains 
unaltered  The  product  of  this  operation  is  then  strongly  heated  with  silicioua 
Band,  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron  forming  a  fusible  slast  and  stparatea 
from  the  hcavitr  copper  compound  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  iimilar  to  the  former  but  of  smaller  dimensions  These  processes 
are  several  times  repeated  whereby  the  quantity  of  iron  is  continually  diminished, 
and  the  suipbiie  of  cjpper  hs^ias  to  decompjsc  giving  it  up  its  sulphur  and  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  the  temperature  is  then  raised  high  enough  to  reduce  the  re- 
sulting oside  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  mitter  The  coane  copper  thns  ob- 
tained containing  from  SO  to  *iO  per  cent  of  copper,  is  then  melted  under  tho 
action  of  a  strong  b!a=t  of  air  to  complete  the  espuKion  of  volatile  matter,  and 
the  copper  is  pirtnllj  oxidized  Lastly  to  free  it  from  oxide  which  renders  it 
brittle,  it  is  again  melted  with  its  surface  well  covered  with  charcoal,  and  a  pole 
of  birchwood  is  thrust  into  it ;  this  causes  considerable  ebullition,  the  oxide  being 
reduced  by  the  carbonaceous  matter,  and  carbonic  acid  escaping.     Samples  of  the 
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metal  are  taken  oat  from  time  to  time,  and  tested  by  the  hammer,  the  process 
being  discontinaed  as  soon  as  the  right  degree  of  toughness  ia  attained.  If  the 
polinq  is  continued  too  long,  the  copper  t^es  op  carbon,  and  then  beoomea  even 
more  brittle  than  in  its  former  oxidized  state  :  it  is  then  said  to  be  over-poled,  and 
must  be  agdn  melted  in  contact  with  the  air  to  burn  away  the  carbon.* 

Copper  is  the  only  metal  of  a  red  colour.  The  crystals  of  native  copper,  and  of 
that  obtaiaed  in  the  humid  way  by  precipitation  with  iron,  belong  to  the  regular 
system ;  but  the  crystals  which  form  in  the  cooling  of  melted  copper  were  found 
by  Seebeck  to  be  rhomboidal,  and  to  have  a  different  place  in  the  thermo-electric 
series  from  the  other  crystals.  The  density  of  copper  when  cast  is  about  8-83, 
and  when  laminated  or  forged  895  (Berzelius).  It  is  less  fusible  than  silver,  but 
more  so  tl  g  Id  't  p  '  t  f  fusion  bein^  1996°  (Daniell).  It  is  one  of  the 
roost  hif;l  ly  m  11  bl  m  tal  d  in  tenacity  is  inferior  only  to  iron.  It  has  much 
less  affin  ty  f        yg      th  and  decomposes  water  only  at  a  bright  red  heat, 

and  to  a  m  11  t  t  I  d  mp  air,  it  acquires  a  green  coating  of  snbcarbonate 
of  coppe        d  t        d  t  markably  promoted  by  the  presence  of  acids.    The 

weaker       d  h  t      h       no  effect  upon  copper,  unless  with  the  concur- 

rence of    h        J  f  th  when  the  copper  rapidly  combines  with  that 

oxygen,  d  It  f  th  d  formed.  Copper  scarcely  decomposes  the  hy- 
drated  a  d  by  d  pi  g  1  jd  en ;  when  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  disen- 
gages 0  ly  th  ni  II  t  tra  f  that  gas.  But  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate 
metallic      pp      f   m      It  Copper  acts  violently  on  nitric  acid,  occasioning 

its  decomp     t        m  th       It         f  nitric  oxide,  and  dissolving  as  a  nitrate. 

Dioxd  f  PB  RA  Ae  of  copper,-  Cuproui  oxide,  CujO;  71'82  or 
S9I-4.— Th     d  f       dt        is  better  marked  in  copper  than  in  any  other 

mcta!  of  thi.  niagnesian  class.  The  dioxide  of  copper  is  found  native  in  octohe- 
dral  crystals,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  to  redness,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper  with  4  parts  of  copper- 
filings.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  which  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air.  The 
surface  of  vessels  of  polished  copper  is  often  converted  into  red  oxide,  or  bronzed, 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  :  this  is  done  by  covering 
them  with  a  paste  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  heating  to  a  certain  point,  and  afterwards 
cleaning  them,  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron;  or  otherwise,  by  means  of  a  boiling 
solution  of  acetate  of  copper. 

Dilute  acids  decompose  red  oxide  of  copper,  dissolving  the  protoxide,  and  leaving 
metallic  copper.  Undiluted  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  red  oxide,  without  de- 
composition, or  rather  forms  a  corresponding  chloride  of  copper  Cu  CI  which  is 
soluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid.  The  hydrated  alkal  es  prcc  p  tate  bydrated  eupro  is 
oxide  from  that  solution,  of  a  lively  yellow  colour  wh  eh  changes  rap  dly  a  air 
&om  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Cuprous  oxide  Is  also  formed  when  copper  s  jl  ced  n  a  d  lut  v  lut  on  of  am 
monia  containing  air,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  alk  1  If  th  ammon  a  has  been 
corked  up  in  a  bottle  with  copper  for  some  t  me  tl  e  1  ]u  d  s  colon  1  s  but  on 
pouring  it  out  in  a  thin  stream,  it  immediately  becomes  blue  by  absorb  n^  oxj^e 
The  liquid  may  be  again  deprived  of  colour  by  r  turn  mr  t  to  the  bottle  and 
closing  it  up,  in  contact  withjihe  metal.  Cuprous  ox  d  is  al  o  read  ly  obta  n  d 
by  the  reducing  action  of  glucose  (grape-su  ar)  on  tl  e  protox  de  or  ts  salts 
When  a  s  luf  n  of  1  part  of  common  sulphate  ot  copper  and  1  part  of  glucose  is 
m  xed  w  tl  a  suffic  eat  quant  ty  of  cut  potash  or  soda  to  redissolve  the  preci- 
P  tate  fi  8t  formed  and  tl  e  1  ju  d  "  ntly  wanned,  cuprous  oxide  is  abundantly 
p  CO  p  t  ted  n  tl  e  form  of  a  yellow  h  red  crystalline  powder.  Cane-sugar  pro- 
duces the  sa  ae  effects  but  mo  e  slowly  apparently  because  it  must  first  be  con- 
verted nto    lucose 

1,  hss  lately 
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Compounds  have  been  obtained  of  cuprous  oxide  with  several  acids,  particularly 
with  sulphurous  acid,  the  sulphite  formin  j;  a  douhlo  salt  with  sulphite  of  potash, 
CujO.SOi+aCKO.SOj)  (Muspratt)  also  with  hyposulphurous,  sulphuric,  car- 
bonic and  acetic  acids.  When  fused  with  vitreous  matter,  cuprous  oside  gives  a 
beautiful  ruby-red  glass ;  but  it  is  d  f&oult  to  prevent  the  cuprous  oxide  from 
ahsorhing  oxygen,  in  which  case  the  glas«  hecomes  green. 

Hydride  of  copper,  Cuprous  hy  Iride,  CujH  — When  a  solution  of  cupriosulphatfl 
and  hypophosphorous  acid  is  heated  not  above  158",  this  compound  is  deposited 
as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  red-hrown.  It  gives  off  hydrogen  when 
heated,  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  diehloride  of  copper,  with  CTolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
tho  acid  in  fact  giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  aa  the  copper  compound  (Wurtz) : 

Cu,H  +  HCl  =  CujCi  +  nii. 
This  action  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  metallic  copper  is  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  to  arise  from  tho  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  acid  and  the  hydride  being  in  opposite  states,  the  former  being  hasy- 
lous  or  positive,  the  ktter  chlorous  or  negative,  and  so  disposed  to  comhine  together, 
just  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  under  similar  circum- 
Etances  with  the  oxygen  of  the  compound  CuaO.  The  reduction  of  certain  metallic 
oxides  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  affords  another  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
action. 

Disulphide  of  copper,  Cuprom  sulphide,  CujS,  forms  the  mineral  ci^per-fflance, 
and  is  also  a  constituent  of  copper  pyrites.  It  is  a  powerful  anlphur-hase.  Copper- 
filings,  mixed  with  half  their  weight  of  sulphur,  unite,  when  heated,  with  intense 
ignition,  and  form  this  disulphide. 

Diehloride  of  Copper,  Cuprous  chloride,  CujCl,  may  be  prepared  hy  heating 
copper-filings  with  twice  their  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  was  obtained  hy 
Mitscherlich  in  tetrahedrons,  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  diehloride  of 
copper  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of  the  protochlorides  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool.  Bichloride  of  copper  bo  prepared  is 
white,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  but  precipitated  by  dilution. 
It  is  dissolved  by  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  resulting 
solution,  if  allowed  to  oool  in  a  close  vessel,  yields  large  octohedral  crystals  of  a 
double  chloride:  CujCl-SKCl;  they  are  anhydrous.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
forms  of  this  double  salt,  and  of  both  its  constituents,  all  belong  to  the  tegular 
system.* 

When  finely-divided  metallic  copper  is  boiled  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniao,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  white  salt  formed,  which  crystallizes  _  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons :  it  contains  NHa.CujCI,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  diehloride 
of  copper  and  cuprammonium  '^  [  CI.  A  solution  of  this  salt  exposed  to 
tho  air  yields  blue  crystals  of  the  compound  NHj.CujC!  +  NH^CnCl  -(-  HO ;  and 
the  mother-liquor,  after  further  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  the  salt  NH, .  CuCl  -|- 
NH,CI,  which  at  a  lower  temperature  crystallizes  in  large  cubes  (Ritthausen). 

Diniodide  of  Copper,  Cuprom  iodide,  Cu,I,  is  ^  white  insoluble  precipitate, 
obtained  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  2t  parts  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dicyanide  of  copper,  Cuprous  ci/anide,  CuiCj.  —  Obtained  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  on  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
diehloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  to  a  solution  of  protochloridc  of 
copper  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  forms  a  colourless  solution  with  ammonia, 
and  a  yellow  solution  with  strong  hydrochlorio  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  potash 


*  Miteohwlich  in  Pogsstidorre  Annaleu,  ils.  401,  1840. 
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Dicjanide  of  copper  unites  with  the  cjanides  of  the  alkali  and  earth -metals, 
and  with  the  cjaDides  of  manganese,  iroti,  zinc,  cadoiiura,  lead,  tin,  uranium,  and 
Bilver,  forming  double  salts,  some  of  which  have  the  composition  MCy.CujCy, 
others  3MCy.Cu,Cj'  (the  symbol  M  denoting  a  metal). 

CupToso-cvpric  cyanide,  CujCy  .  CuCy,  ia  ohtained  as  a  green  hydrate  by  adding 
hydrocyanic  acid  or  euproso-potassic  cyanide,  KCy.CujCy,  to  sulphate  of  copper. 
It  forms  three  compounds  with  ammonia,  viz.,  NH3.OujCyt.HO,  obtained  by 
adding  cyanide  of  ammonium  to  a  protosalt  of  copper,  and  the  compounds 
2Nria,CuaOyaand  SNHs.CuaCya,  formed  by  tho  action  of  ammonia  on  the  first 

(htprom  hyposulphite,  CtiiO.SSjOj  +  2H0,  separates  in  microscopic  needles, 
having  a  golden  lustre,  on  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
a  concentrated  solution  of  cupric  sulphite,  till  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  produced. 
It  dissolves  in  aqueoiis  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  solution  deposits  the  compound 
Cu^O.SSA  +  NH3C.1CI  _+  HO.  (C.  V.  Hauer). 

Cuprous  sulphite  is  said  by  some  chemists  to  be  ohtained  in  a  definite  state  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  cupric  oxide;  but  according  to  Kammelsberg 
and  r^att  de  St.  Gilles,  it  exists  only  in  combination  with  cupric  sulphite,  forming 
the  compound  Cu;O.SOj+  OuO-SOj,  which  crystaJlizes  with  3  and  5  cq.  of  water, 
. — and  with  the  sulphites  of  the  alkalies.  By  treating  diehloride  of  copper  with 
excess  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  prismatic  crystals  are  formed  containing  CuiO.SOi 
-f  7(NH,0.S0^  +  10  Aq. ;  and  by  saturating  the  solution  of  this  salt  with 
sulphurous  acid,  the  salt  CnjO.SaOj  +  NH^O.SOj  is  obtained.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  and  eupric  sulphate  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  yields  light  green  crystals  containing  (CujO.SOj  +  NHjO  .  SO,) + 
(CujO .  SOi  +  CuO  .  SOa)  +  5  aq.  Corresponding  double  salts  are  formed  by 
the  sulphites  of  potash  and  soda,  but  they  are  very  unstable. 

Protoxide  of  copper,  Blaclc  oxide  of  Copper,  Oiipric  oxide,  CuO;  495'7  or 
39-66.  —  The  base  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  copper,  or  eupric  salts.  It  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  copper  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  generally  prepared  by  igniting  the 
nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  black  like  charcoal,  and  fuses  at  a  high  temperature. 
This  oxide  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  reduced,  at  a  low  red 
heat,  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  it  converts  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  this  property  which  recommends  oxide  of  copper  for  the  combustion  of  organic 
substances,  in  close  vessels,  by  which  their  ultimate  analysis  is  effected. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  a  powerful  base.  Its  salts,  the  cupric  salts,  are  generally 
blue  or  green,  when  hydrated,  but  white  when  anhydrous.  Although  neutral  iu 
composition,  they  have  a  strong  acid  reaction.  They  are  poisonous;  but  their 
effect  upon  the  animal  system  is  counteracted  in  some  degree  by  sugar.  Liquid 
albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  these  salts,  and  is  an  antidote  to  Uieir 
poisonous  action.  Copper  is  separated  in  the  metallic  state  from  its  salts  by  zinc, 
iron,  lead,  and  the  more  oxidable  metals,  which  aro  dissolved,  and  tako  the  place 
of  the  former  metal. 

Potash,  or  soda,  added  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  throws  down  at  first  a  blue 
precipitate  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  which,  however,  on  agitation,  takes  up  a 
portion  of  the  undecomposed  salt,  and  forms  with  it  a  green  basic  salt.  An  excess 
of  the  alkali  throws  down  the  hydrated  oxide  in  bulky  blue  flakes,  which,  on 
boiling  the  mixture,  collect  together  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  consisting  of 
the  anhydrous  oxide.  This  reaction  is  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  fixed 
organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric  aeid,  &o.  In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  containing  such  substances  in  sufficient. quantity,  potash  either  produces 
no  precipitate,  or  one  which  is  quickly  re-dissolved,  forming  a  blue  solution ;  and 
from  this  solution,  when  boiled,  the  copper  is  sometimes  wholly  precijjitated  as  red 
or  yellow  cuprous  oxide,  as  when  grape-sugar  is  present,  —  or  partially,  as  with 
cane-sugar,  or  not  at  all,  as  with  tartaric  acid.     Ammonia,  added  by  degrees,  and 
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with  constant  agitation,  to  the  solution  of  a  eupvio  salt,  fir^t  throws  down  a  green 
basic  salt,  and  afterwards  the  blue  hjdrate:  an  excels  of  ammonia  di=?ohea  the 
precipitate,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution,  A  copper  solution,  diluted  so  far  as  to 
be  colourless,  becomes  distinctly  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  The  blue 
colour  thus  produced  is  still  visilile,  according  to  Lassaigne,  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing 1  part  of  copper  in  100,000  parts  of  liquid.  Carbonate  nf  potash  or  soda 
throws  down,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a  greenish  blue  precipitate  of  a 
basic  carbonate  of  copper,  which  on  boiling  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide, 
Carhonate  of  amwonin  produces  the  same  precipitate,  but  when  added  in  excess, 
dissolves  it  abundantly,  fonniajr  a  blue  solution.  Hydrosvlphuric  odd  and  solutions 
of  alkaline  sulphides  throw  down  a  brownish  black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of 
copper,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  slightly  soluble  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  Ferroc^anide  of  potasnum  forms  with  eupric  salts  a  deep  choco- 
late-coloured precipitate  of  ferroojanide  of  copper.  To  very  dilute  solutions  it 
imparts  a  reddish  colour,  which  is  even  more  delicate  in  its  indications  than  the 
ammonia  reaction,  being  still  visible  in  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  copper  in 
400,000  parts  of  liquid,  according  to  Lassaigne,  and  in  1,000,000  parts,  according 
to  Saracau.  Ferrocyanide  of  copper  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  reappears 
when  the  ammonia  is  evaporated.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  extremely  small 
quantities  of  copper,  even  when  associated  with  other  metals.  Thus,  if  a  solution 
containing  copper  and  iron  be  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  a  few  drops  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  tho  filtrate  left  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  small  white  porcelain  capsule,  ferrocyanide  of  copper  will  be  left  behind, 
exhibiting  its  characteristic  red  colour  (Warington).  Salts  of  copper  impart  a 
green  colour  to  flame.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  dissolves  by  fusion  in  a  vitreous 
flux,  and  produces  a  green  glass.  Any  compound  of  copper  fused  with  borax  in 
the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  is  green  while 
hot,  but  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame,  the 
glass  becomes  opaque,  and  covered  on  the  surface  with  liver-coloured  sti'caks  of 
cuprous  oxide,  or  metallic  copper.  This  last  reaction  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  but  it  may  always  be 
ensured  by  fusing  a  small  piece  of  metallic  tin  in  the  bead.  Copper  salts  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  heated  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  yield  inelallie  copper. 

Thfinwd  obtwned  a  higher  oxide  of  copper,  CuOj,  by  the  action  of  diluted 
bioxide  of  hydrogen  on  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper. 

Chloride  of  copper,  aipric  chloride,  CuCl,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  black 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  solution  is  green  when  concentrated,  but  blue 
when  more  dilute,  and  the  salt  forms  blue  prismatic  crystals,  containing  two  atoms 
of  water.  It  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  more  readily  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  forming  the  double  salts  KCl.CuCl  +  2H0,  NH^Cl-CuCl  -i-  2H0. 
Another  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium,  containing  NII,C1.2CuCl  -1-  4H0,  is 
obtained  in  fine  bluish-green  crystals,  by  mixing  the  solution  of  1  eq.  sal-ammoniac 
and  2  eq.  chloride  of  copper. 

Chloride  of  copper  likewise  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  three  following 
compounds  :  — a.  SNHa.CuCl.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  saturating  dry  pro- 
tochloride  of  copper  with  ammoniacal  gas:  it  forms  a  blue  powder.~S.  gNHj. 
CuCl,     Formed  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  through  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 

frotochloride  of  copper,  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  completely  redissolved. 
»uring  this  process,  the  liquid  is  kept  almost  boiling  by  the  heat  developed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  gas ;  and  the  resulting  solution  yields,  on  cooling,  small  dark 
blue  octohcdrons  and  square  prisms  with  four-sided  summits.  —  c.  NHs.CuCI. 
Obtained  by  heating  n  or  ft  to  300°,  or  by  saturating  dry  chloride  of  copper,  at  a 
high  temperature,  with  ammoniacal  gas.  Forms  a  green  powder.  The  compound 
c  may  also  Be  regarded  as  chloride  o/cKjjj-awjmoniam,  NHjCu.Cl,  or  hydrocMorafe 
of  cupramt'ne,  NH^Cu.HCl,  the  base  being  ammonium  or  ammonia  in  which  IH 
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d  by  Cu,  Similarly,  b  may  be  regarded  as  a  basic  hydrochJQfate  ofdicn- 
pramine,  NiHsOu-HCl,  tlie  base  being  formed  by  the  uaion  of  two  atoms  of  am- 
monia into  oDe,  and  the  substitution  therein  of  ICu  for  IH.  Lastly,  a  may  be 
regarded  as  basic  hydrockloraU  of  tricupramiiie,  NjHjCu.HCIj  or  again,  a  may 

be  regarded  as  NHAmjCu-Cl,  and  b  as  NHj  Am  Cu.Cl. 

Carbonates  of  ct^per.  —  When  a  salt  of  copper  ia  precipitated  by  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  a  hydrated  subcarbonate  is  produced  containing  2  eq.  of  oside  of  copper 
to  1  eq.  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  pale  blue  bulky  precipitate,  whieh  becomes  denser 
and  green  when  treated  with  boiling  water.  It  ia  used  as  a  pigment,  and  known 
as  mineral  green.  The  beautiful  native  green  carbonate  of  copper,  malachite,  ia 
of  tie  same  composition,  CuO.Coj  +  CuO.HO-  The  finely  crystallized  blue  copper 
ore  is  another  subcarbonate.  It  may  be  represented  as  the  neutral  hydrated^  car- 
bonate of  copper,  in  combination  with  a  simikir  carbonate  of  copper,  in  which  the 
constitutional  water  is  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper : 
fCuO.COj+HO. 
jOuO.COa+CuO. 
In  the  green  carbonate,  the  constitutional  water  of  the  neutral  carbonate  of  copper 
is  replaced  by  hydrate  of  copper.  The  neutral  carbonate  of  copper  itself,  of  which 
the  formula  would  be  CuO.COj+HO,  is  unknown.  According  to  Thomson,* 
the  anhydrous  subcarbonate  2CuO .  COa,  occurs  in  the  form  of  myiorine,  which 
contains  also  ferric  oxide  and  silica. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  Cupric  svlphaie,  Blue  vitriol,  CnO.SO3.HO  +  4II0; 
79-66  or  995-7  4-662-5.  —  This  salt  maybe  formed  by  dissolving  copper  in  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  with  ebullition ;  the  metal  is  then 
oxidated  with  fonnation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Bat  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  more 
generally  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  roasting  and  oxidation  of  sulphide 
of  copper ;  or  by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  the  oxide  formed  by  exposing  sheets 
of  metallic  copper  to  air  at  a  red  heat.  It  forms  large  rhomboidal  crystals  of  a 
sapphire-blue  colour,  containing  5  eq.  of  water,  which  lose  their  transparency  in 
dry  air :  they  are  soluble  in  four  times  their  weight  of  cold,  and  twice  their  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Like  the  other  soluble  salts  of  copper,  the  sulphate  has  an  acid 
reaction  ;  it  is  used  as  an  escharotic.  The  water  in  this  salt  may  be  reduced  to  1 
eq.  at  212°;  above  400°  the  salt  is  anhydrous  and  white.  Although  sulphate  of 
copper  does  not  crystallize  alone  with  7H0,  yet,  when  mixed  with  the  sulphates 
of  magnesia,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron,  it  crystallizes  along  with  these  isomorphoua 
salts  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron.    At  a  strong  red  heat  it  melts  and  loses  acid. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  absorbs  2  J  eq.  of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  light  powder  of 
a  deep  blue  colour  fH.  Rose.)  When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  an  insoluble  subsulphate  is  first  thrown  down,  which  is  redissolyed  as 
the  addition  of  ammonia  is  continued,  and  the  usual  deep  azure-blue  ammoniacal 
solution  formed.  The  ammoniacal  sulphate  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  indigo- 
blue  crystals,  by  passing  3  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas  into  a  saturated  hot  solution 
of  the  sulphate  :  it  is  CUO.SO3.HO+2NH3  (Berzelius).  These  cijstals  lose  1  eq 
ammonia  and  1  eq.  water  at  390°  (Kane),  and  are  converted  into  a  een  p  wder 
CuO.SOa  -(-  NH3,  or  (NH3CuO).SOaj  by  the  cautious  application  f  a  h  at  n  t 
exceeding  500°,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  sulph  e  of 
copper  quite  pure  remains  behind.  Sulphate  of  copper  forms  th  usual  d  uble 
salts  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  aturat  d  1  t 
solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  allows  arm  k  bl  d  uble 
subsalt  to  precipitate  in  crystalline  grains,  KG.  SO,  +  3(CuO.  feOj)  +  LuO. 
H0-I-3H0.  A  corresponding  seleniate  is  deposited,  below  the  boiling  point,  and 
always  in  crystals.  The  ammoniacal  and  double  salts  of  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  represented  thus  :  — 
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Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) CuO.S0„HO-i-4HO 

Sulpiiateof  copper  and  potash Cu0.80„(KO.SO,)+6HO 

Hydrated  ammouiacal  sulpliate  of  copper,  CnO.SOjjHO  +  SNH 

PrecediQK  salt  dried  at  300° (NHi.CuO).803 

Eose'a  ammoniacal  sulphate CuO.SO,+  (NH,CuO)SO,+4NH, 

Bo.  heated  to  350° CuO.SO,+(NH3CuO)S03 

The  hydrated  ammoniaca!  sulphate  may  also  be  regarded  as  NHi(NHt)Cu.S04; 
and  Koae's  ammoniacal  sulphate  aa 

nh(Hh5;cS) 

Several  suhsvlphates  of  copper  have  been  formed.  By  dlgesrinf;  hydrated  oxide 
of  copper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  powder  is  obtained,  of  which 
the  constituents  are,  aecordiog  to  Berzelius,  SCuO.SOa+SHO.  The  bluish-green 
precipitate  which  falls  when  ammonia  is  added  to  sulphate  of  copper,  or  potash 
added  in  moderate  quantity  to  the  same  salt,  contains,  according  to  Kane's  and 
Graham's  analyses,  4Cu0.80a+4HO.  By  a  larger  quantity  of  potash,  Kane  pre- 
cipitated a  clear  grass-green  subsulphate,  containing  SCuO.SOa+lSHO-  The 
last  subsulphate  loses  exactly  half  its  water  at  300°.* 

Nitrate  of  copper,  CuO.NOs  +  3H0,  is  formed  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitno 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution  ia  blue  prisms  which  contain  3  atoms 
of  water,  or  in  rhomboidal  plates  which  contain  C  atoms  of  water.  This  salt  acta 
upon  granulated  tin,  with  nearly  as  much  energy  as  hydrated  nitric  acid.  A 
erystaliized  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  copper  ia  obtained  by  conducting  a  stream  of 
ammoniacal  gas  into  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  anhydrous,  and 
contains  NO,.CuO  +  SNHs  (Kane).     It  may  be  regarded  as  Nh7NH:)CS.N05. 

Suhnitrale  of  copper,  CuO.NOs  -I-  3(CuO  .  HO),  according  to  the  analyses  of 
Gerhardt,  Oladstone.-f  and  Kuha,];  is  a  green  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  neutral  nitrate,  at  any  teuiperature  between  160°  and  G00°  ;  or  by 
adding  to  that  salt  a  <iuantity  of  alkali  insufficient  for  complete  precipitation. 
"When  oside  of  copper  is  drenched  with  the  most  concentrated  nttnc  acid 
(HO.NOs),  it  is  this  subsalt,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  which  is  formed,  even 
when  the  acid  is  in  great  eseesa. 

Oxalate  of  copper  and  potash  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  copper  m 
binoxaJato  of  potash ;  it  crystallizes  with  2  and  with  4  eq.  of  water. 

Acetates  of  copper.—'Sh^  neutral  acetate,  CuO.(C.HA)  +  HO,  or  C^H'CuO^  + 
no,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  copper  in  acetic  acid.  It  forms  fine  crys- 
tals of  a  deep  green  colour,  containing  1  eq.  of  water,  which  lose  their  trans- 
parency in  air,  and  are  soluble  in  5  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  This 
salt,  when  it  separates  from  an  acid  solution  below  40°,  also  forms  blue  crystals 
containing  5H0  (Wohler).  The  green  salt  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  im- 
proper name  of  distilled  verdigris.  The  acetates  of  copper  and  potash  unite  in 
single  equivalents,  and  form  a  double  salt  in  fine  blue  crystals,  containing  8 HO. 
Verdigris  k  a  anbacetate  of  copper,  formed  by  placing  plates  of  the  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  fermenting  mavc  of  the  grape,  or  with  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar. 
The  bluer  species,  which  consists  of  minute  crystalline  plates,  is  a  definite  com- 
eompound  of  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  2  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  and  6  eq.  of  water, 
CiHjCaOi.CuO  -I-  6H0.  The  ordinary  green  species  is  a  mixture  of  the  sesqui- 
and  tribasic  acetates  of  copper,  with  the  preceding  bibasie  acetate.  Water  dis- 
solves out  from  verdigris  the  sesquibasic  acetate,  which  presents  itself  on  evapo- 

*  Triinsaotions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeadem  j,  vol.  six.  p.  1 ;  or  Aon.  Ch.  Phya.  t.  Ixxii.  p. 

■j-'ciiem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii,  180.  t  Arch.  Pharm,  [2.],  1.  288. 
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rating  the  solutioa  Bometimea  as  in  amorphous  mass,  and  sometimes  in  crystallino 
grains  of  a  pale  blue  cclour  The  '^cs:[uibasic  acetate  consists  of  3  eq.  of  aoetic 
aeid,  3  eq.  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  6  eq  of  water;  it  loses  3  eq.  of  water  at 
212°.  The  iribabic  acetate  IS  tKe  insoluble  residue  which  remains  after  the 
lixiviatiou  of  verdigris      It  is  a  clear  green  p  wd      wh    h  1  th         t    1 

It  contains  2  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  6  eq    oxi  1      f      pp  d  3     q      f  w  t 

(Beraelius). 

Acetate  of  copper  also  combines  with  acetat      flm         dwth  Ih 

Baits.     The  double  acetate  and  at senife  of  c } }  J  t  11        p  wl        f 

brilliant  sea-green   cilour,  which  is  nsed  a        pratudth  f 

Schweiofurt  green      It  is  obtained  by  mixing  lis*      It  f    q    1  p    ts    f 

arsenious  acid  and  neutral  acetate  of  copper,  add       t    tl    m  t     w       1  m 

of  cold  water,  and  leaving  the  whole  at  rest  i  ral  d  y       It  h    hly 

poisonous  substance.      From  the  analysis  offchm  tf  1         CHCO-f- 

3(CuO.AbO,)- 

The  most  important  alloys  of  copper  arc  those  which  it  forms  with  tin  and 

100  parts  of  copper  with  5  tin  (or  4  tin  +  1  zinc)  form  the  bronze  used  for 

100  parts  copper  with  10  tin,  form  bronze  and  gun-metal. 

100  parts  copper  with  20  to  25  tin,  form  bell-metal. 

100  parts  copper  with  30  to  35  tin,  form  speculum-metal. 
A  little  arsenic  is  generally  adde:}  to  the  last  alloy,  to  increase  its  whiteness. 

The  different  varieties  of  brass  are  prepared,  either  by  fusing  together  the  two 
metals,  copper  and  zinc,  or  by  heating  copper  under  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
calamine  —  an  operation  in  which  zinc  is  reduced  and  its  vapour  absorbed  by  the 
copper.  Two  or  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc  form  common  brass.  The 
brass  known  as  Muntz's  white  metal,  which  resists  the  solvent  action  of  sea-water 
much  better  than  pure  copper,  and  is,  in  consequence  largely  used  for  the  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  consists  of  60  parts  copper  to  40  parts  zinc,  and  appears  to  be  the 
atomic  compound  On^Zn.  Equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  four  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter,  give  an  alloy  of  a  higher  colour,  resembling  gold,  and  on 
that  account  called  similor. 

IT    FROM    OTHEB 

Copper  is  best  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  which  when  added  to  a  boiling 
Bolution  of  a  coprlc  salt,  throws  down  the  protoxide  of  copper  in  the  form  Of  a 
heavy  black  powder.  From  this  precipitate  every  trace  of  potash  may  be  removed 
by  washing  with  hot  water;  and  the  washed  precipitate  may  then  be  dried  and 
ignited  in  a  pktinum  or  porcelain  crucible.  It  must  be  weighed  immeAtely 
after  cooling,  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  because  it  absorbs  moisture  rapidly 
from  the  air.     It  cont^ns  79*82  per  cent,  of  copper  (H,  Kose). 

Copper  is  often  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  In  that 
case  the  precipitated  sulphide  must  be  washed  os  quickly  as  possible  with  water 
containing  hydrosulphuric  acid,  to  prevent  oxidation;  the  precipitate  may  then  be 
dried,  and  the  filter  burnt  with  the  precipitate  on  it  n  a  po  e  lain  basin;  after 
which  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  concentrated  nit  a  d  wh  h  dissolves  it, 
with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  the  copper  precipitate!  f  m  th  £lt  ed  solution 
by  potash  as  above.  The  chief  precaution  to  be  attend  d  to  n  th  process  is  to 
wash  the  precipitated  sulphide  quickly,  and  to  preserve  t  a  nrpl  t  Ij  as  possible 
from  contact  with  the  air;  otherwise  the  sulphide  be  n  part  lly  xidized  and 
converted  into  sulphate,  which  being  soluble,  runs  th  u  h  h  fil  when  this 
takes  place,  the  filtrate  becomes  brown,  because  the  copper  thus  earned  through, 
is  again  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
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Volumetric  methods. — Copper  may  be  volumetrically  deteraiined  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  perroanganate  of  potash,  by  a  process  founded  on  that  adopted  hy 
Mai^ueritte  for  the  determination  of  iron  (p.  458).  The  copper  compound 
having  been  weighed  and  dissolved  ia  acid,  is  mixed  in  a  porceJam  basin,  with 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  eseess  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  heated  with  a 
quantity  of  milk-sugar,  or  honey,  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  copper  as  cuprous 
oxide,  the  completion  of  the  precipitation  being  indicated  by  the  brown  colour 
which  the  liquid  then  acquires.  The  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  then  filtered, 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  gently  heated,  together  with  the  filter,  with  a  mixture 
of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  thereby  dis- 
solved in  the  form  of  protochloride  of  copper,  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  being  at 
the  same  tamo  reduced  to  protochloride  : 

CujO  -f  Fe^Cla  +  HCl  =  2CuCl  -|-  3FeC!  -1-  HO. 
In  the  filtered  liquid,  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength  and  heated  to  about  86°, 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state  of  protochloride  ia  determined  by  a  graduated 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  458),  and 
thence  the  eijuivalent  quantity  of  copper  is  readily  determined.  The  presence  of 
lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  manganese,  or  iron,  in  the  alkaJine  solution,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  process ;  silver  or  mercury  must  be  separated  before  the  precipitation  of 
the  cuprous  oxide. 

Another  method,  which  appears  to  give  very  exact  rasulta,  is  to  treat  the 
copper-solution  with  iodide  of  potassium,  whereby  diniodide  of  copper  is  precipi- 
tated and  iodine  set  free  : 

2(CuO.N03)  +  SKI  =  Cu,  + 1  +  2(KO.NOs), 
and  remove  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
Boda,  whereby  iodide  of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda  are  produced  : 
2C]SfaO.S,00  -!-  I  =  Nal  -f  JSraO.S^O^. 

The  copper- com  pound,  if  solid,  an  alloy  for  example,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ; 
carbonate  of  soda  added  til]  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed ;  and  this  precipitate  re- 
dissolved  in  acetic  aoid  (free  nitric  acid  would  vitiate  the  result  by  decomposing 
the  iodide  of  potassium).  A  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  next  added,  equal 
to  at  least  sis  times  the  weight  of  the  copper  to  he  determined,  and  then  the 
standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  iodine,  which  point  will  be  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  changing  from  brown  to  yellow.  Lastly,  a  clear  solut  f  t  h  dded, 
and  the  addition  of  tie  hyposulphite  of  soda  cautiously  c  t  d  1 11  tl  blue 
colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  is  completely  destroyed.  TL  lut  n  f  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  is  graduated  by  dissolving  a  known  weight  f  p  !  t  otype 
coppy  in  nitric  acid,  and  proceeding  as  above.  If  the  copp  mp  d  ntaina 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  lead  or  iron,  these  metals  must  be  rcmov  d  b  f  mm  ncing 
the  determination,  because  the  yellow  colour  of  the  iodide  of  lead  and  the  red  of 
the  acetate  of     on  m  ^ht  nte  fei-e  with  the  result  (E.  0.  Brown).* 

Pelouze's  mcth  d  wh  h  consists  In  treating  the  copper  solution  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  p  e  p  tal  n  the  copper  as  oxysulphide,  Cu0.5CuS,  by  adding  a 
graduated  solut  n  of  sulph  de  of  sodium  til!  the  blue  colour  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, appears  f  u  M  B  own's  esperiments,  to  be  liabJe  to  uncertainty  from 
two  causes :  first  b  au  the  oxysulphide  of  copper  reduces  a  portion  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  coppe  to  d  X  d  th  rehy  rendering  the  solution  colourless  before  the 
precipitation  is  complete ;  and  secondly,  because  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  is  oxidized  and  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Copper  is  separated  from  all  the  preceding  metals,  except  cadmium,  by  means 


of  hydrosulplmrlc  acid,  the  solution  being  previously  acidulated  with  hydrocliloric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  When  zinc,  nickel,  or  cobalt  is  present,  a  considerable  excess 
of  acid  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  portioQ  of  these  metals  will  be  precipitated 
together  with  the  copper.  .        v-  .    .- 

From  cadmium,  copper  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wnieh  dis- 
solves the  copper  and  leaYea  the  cadmium.  The  deposition  of  the  cadmium  is 
not  complete  till  the  liquid  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  The  sepa^ 
ration  is,  however,  better  effected  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  two^  metals  a, 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first 
formed,  and  then  passing  hydrosulphurio  acid  through  the  solution.  Sulphide  of 
cadmium  is  then  precipitated,  and  on  driving  off  the  excess  of  hydroaulphuno 
acid  by  heat,  and  adding  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  sulphide  of  copper 
remains  completely  dissolved.  The  copper  may  he  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 
mixing  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  :  but  it  is  better  to  boil  the  filtrate  with 
aqua-regia,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled,  and  then  precipitate  the  copper 
by  potash  (Haidlen  and  F '"'■'' 


SECTION    VIII. 


Eq.  103'56  or  1294-5;  Pb  (plumbum). 

Lead  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  metals.  A  considerable  number  of 
its  compounds  are  found  in  nature,  but  the  sulphide,  or  galena,  is  the  only  one 
which  is  important  as  an  ore  of  lead.  The  reductiou  of  the  metal  is  effected  by 
heating  the  sulphide  with  exposure  to  air  (or  roasting),  by  which  much  of  the 
sulphur  is  burned  and  escapes  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  fusible  mixtureof  oxide 
of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  produced.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  ore  is  added, 
which  reacts  upon  the  oxide  of  load,  the  sulphur  and  osygen  forming  Bulphuroua 
acid,  and  the  lead  of  both  oxide  and  sulphide  being  consequently  reduced.  Lime 
also  is  added,  which  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  exposes  the  oxide  to  be 
reduced  by  the  fuel  or  by  sulphide. 

Lead  has  a  bluish  grey  colour  and  strong  metallic  lustre,  is  very  malleable,  and 
80  soft,  when  it  has  not  been  cooled  rapidly,  as  to  produce  a  metallic  streak  upon 
paper.  Its  density  is  11-445,  and  is  not  increased  by  hammering.  Its  tenacity 
is  less  than  that  of  any  other  ductile  metal.  The  melting  point  of  lead  is  612°; 
on  solidifying,  this  metal  shrinks  considerably,  so  that  bullets  cast  in  a  mould  are 
never  quite  round.  Lead,  like  most  other  metals,  assumes  the  octohedral  form  on 
crystallizing.  Lead  is  one  of  the  less  oxidable  metals,  at  least  when  massive;  its 
surface  soon  tarnishes,  and  is  covered  with  a  grey  pellicle,  which  appears  to  defend 
the  metal  from  further  change.  Eain  or  soft  water  cannot  be  preserved  with  safety 
in  leaden  cisterns,  owing  to  the  rapid  formation  of  a  white  hydrated  oxide  at  the 
line  where  the  metal  is  exposed  to  both  air  and  water ;  the  oxide  formed  is  soluble 
in  pure  water,  and  highly  poisonous.  But  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  spring  and  well  water  usually  contain,  arrests  the  corrosion  of  the  lead,  by 
converting  the  oxide  of  lead  into  an  insoluble  salt,  and  prevents  the  contamination 
of  the  water.*  Lead  is  not  directly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
at  the  usual  temperature,  but  they  favour  its  union  with  oxygen  from  the  air.  Its 
best  solvent  is  nitric  acid.  Besides  a  protoxide,  PbO,  which  is  a  powerful  base^ 
lead  forms  a  suboxide,  Tb^O,  and  a  bioxide,  PbOj,  which  do  not  combine  with 
acids. 

Suboxide  of  lead,  PbaO,  was  discovered  by  Dulong,  and  is  best  obtained  by 


•  Dr.  Clmstison's  Treatise  on  Toisona. 
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heatiug  the  oxalate  of  lead  to  low  redness  in  a  small  retort.  It  is  dart  grey,  almost 
black,  and  pulverulent,  and  is  not  affected  by  metallic  mercury.  Accordiog  to  tbe 
analysis  of  Eoussingault,  it  contains  1  eq.  of  osygen  to  2  cq.  of  lead.  The  grey 
pellicle  which  forma  upon  lead  exposed  to  the  air  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  the 
same  suboxide. 

Protoxide  of  lead,  PbO,  111'56  or  1394-5 When  a  stream  of  air  is  thrown 

upon  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  the  metal  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  protoxide, 
of  a  suJphur-yellow  colour.  The  oxidated  skimmings  of  the  metal  are,  in  this 
condition,  termed  massicot,  and  were  at  one  time  used  as  a  yellow  pigment.  This 
preparation  is  fused  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  the  oxide  is  thus  separated  from 
some  metallic  lead,  with  which  it  is  intermixed  in  massicot.  The  fused  oxide,  on 
solidifying,  forms  a  brick-red  mass,  which  divides  easily  into  crystalline  scales, 
tough  and  not  easily  pulverized ;  they  form  litharge.  The  protoxide  of  lead  can 
be  obtained  distinctly  crystallized  by  various  processes,  but  always  presents  itself 
in  the  same  form,  an  octohodron  with  a  rhomhio  base  (Milscherlich).  By  igniting 
the  subnitrate  of  lead,  the  protoxide  is  obtained  very  pure,  and  of  a  rich  lemon- 
yellow  colour.     Its  density  after  fusion  is  94214. 

When  the  acetate,  or  any  other  salt  of  lead,  is  precipitated  by  potash,  the  prot. 
oxide  falls  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  maybe  dried  at  212°  without  decomposition. 
It  contains  3 J  per  cent,  water,  and  is,  therefore,  the  hydrate  2PbO .  HO  (Mita- 
eherijch).  Oxide  of  lead  likewise  crystallines  anhydrous,  from  solution,  at  the 
usual  temperature,  when  precipitated  under  such  circamstanees  that  it  cannot  find 
water  to  combine  with.  This  oxide  dissolves  in  above  12,000  times  its  weight  of 
distilled  water,  which  acquires  thereby  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  not  in  water  con- 
taining any  saline  matter.  It  is  soluble  in  potash  or  soda ;  and  the  solutions,  when 
evaporated,  yield  small  crystals  of  an  alkaline  compound.  A  compound  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  needles,  when  hydrate  of  lime  and  that  oxide  are 
heated  together,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  with  exclusion  of  air.  This 
solution  has  been  employed  to  dye  the  hair  black.  Oxide  of  lead  combines  readily 
with  the  earths  and  metellic  oxides  by  fusion,  and  when  added  to  the  materials  of 
glass,  imparls  brilliancy  to  it  and  increased  fusibil  ty 

Oxide  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  resembling  b  yt  nd  f  nt  a  nd  ffords  a 
class  of  salts  which  often  agree  in  form  and  in  gen  ral  p  p  t  w  1  th  Its  of 
these  earths.  Its  carbonate  occurs  in  pluvibocalc  I  n  th  f  rm  f  b  ate  of 
lime,  an  isomorphism  by  which  the  protoxide  of  1  1  nn  t  d  w  th  th  mag- 
nesian  oxides.  All  its  soluble  salts  aro  poisonou  Itl  h  n  s  It  f  1  d,  with 
the  exception  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  is  highly  so  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson).  In 
a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  the  carbonate,  acetic  acid  proved  a  sufficient 
antidote. 

Caustic  alkalies  precipitate  lead  from  its  solutions  as  a  white  hydrate,  soluble 
in  potash  and  soda,  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  and  soluble  chlorides  produce  in  moderately  strong  lead-solutions,  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  chloride  of  lead,  easily  soluble  in  potash,  insoluble 
in  ammonia,  soluble  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water;  in  dilute  solutions  (e.g. 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  100  parts  of  water)  no  precipitate  is 
formed.  Sulphu-rio  acid  and  soluble  snlpkates  throw  down,  even  from  very  dilute 
solutions,  a  white,  pulverulent  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  easily  soluble  in 
potash,  soluble  also,  though  slowly,  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid ,  but  by  adding 
a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  lead  may  he  completely  precipitatid  even 
€rom  solutions  containing  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  According  to  Lassaigne,  1 
part  of  oxide  of  lead  (in  the  form  of  nitrate)  dissolved  in  2'i,O0U  parts  of  water, 
gives  an  opalescence  with  sulphate  of  soda,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Hydro- 
tulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides  produce  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
lead,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  very  dilute  solutions  only  a  brown 
colouring  is  produced,  the  limit  of  the  reaction  being  attained,  according  to  Las- 
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Baigne,  with  1  part  of  oside  of  lead  (in  the  form  of  nitrate)  dissolved  in  350,000 
parts  of  water.  If  the  solution  of  the  lead-sait  eontiins  free  hydrochloric  aeid, 
the  precipitate  is  red  or  yellow,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  preveiite 
it  altogether.  Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide 
of  lead,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates  again  on  cooling  in  crys- 
talline spangles,  exhibiting  a  beautifnl  play  of  colours.  Ohromaie  and  bichromale 
of  potash  throw  down  yellow  chrom ate  of  lead,  easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
The  limit  of  this  reaction  is  attained  with  1  part  of  oiide  of  lead  (in  the  form  of 
nitrate)  dissolved  in  70,000  parts  of  water  (Halting).  Iron  and  zmc  throw  down 
metallic  lead.  If  a,  mass  of  zinc  be  suspended  in  a  solution,  made  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  in  two  ^pounds  of  distilled  water,  the  lead  is  preci- 
pitated in  beautiful  crystalline  plates,  which  are  deposited  not  only  in  metallic  con- 
tact with  the  Kinc,  but  extend  from  it  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  liquid, 
forming  what  is  called  the  lead-trnj.  Lead-salts,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  or 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  ignited  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe,  yield  a  malle- 
able button  of  lead.  The  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  simply  heating  them  with 
the  blow-pip^  flame  on  charcoal. 

Sesgui'jxide  of  had,  Pb^Oj.  — Hypochlorite  of  soda  throws  down  from_  lead- 
salts  a  reddish-yellow  mixture  of  sesquioxido  and  chloride  of  lead.  The  sesquioside 
may  be  obtained  free  from  chloride  by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
^th  potash,  in  quantity  sufEcient  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  hydrate,  and  then 
treating  it  with  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The  sesquioxide  is  converted  by  acids  into 
bioxide  and  an  ordinary  salt  of  lead  (Winkelblech). 

Bioxide  or  peroxide  of  lead,  PbOj,  may  be  ohtiuned  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peroxides  of  cobalt  and  nickei,  by  exposing  the  protoxide  suspended  in  water  to  a 
stream  of  chlorine ;  also  by  fusing  protoxide  of  lead  with  chlorate  of  potash  at  a  tem- 
perature short  of  redness ;  or  by  digesting  the  following  intermediate  oxide,  minium, 
ih  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  protoxide  of  lead,  decanting  off  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  powder  which  remains  with  boiling  water. 
.  Wohler  precipitates  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  3 
parts  or  rather  more  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  passes  chlorine  gas 
through  the  resulting  thin  pulpy  mass,  till  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
converted  into  brown  bioxide,  amounting  to  2J  parts,  which  may  then  be  washed. 
No  chloride  of  lead  is  formed  in  this  reaction,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  combining 
with  the  sodium,  while  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  are  set  free.  Bioxide  of  lead  is 
of  a  dark  earthy-brown  colour.  It  loses  half  its  oxygen  by  ignition;  absorbs 
sulphurous  acid  with  great  avidity,  and  becomes  sulphate  of  lead ;  and  affords 
chlorine  when  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Minium.  OT  red  lead  is  formed  by  beating  massicot  or  protoxide  of  lead,  which 
has  not  been  fused,  to  incipient  redness  in  a  flat  furnace,  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion, and  directing  a  current  of  air  upon  its  surface.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  an 
oxide  formed  of  a  fine  red  colour,  with  a  shade  of  yellow.  It  is  not  coBstant  in 
composition.  The  proportion  of  oxygen,  when  the  absorption  is  least  considerable, 
approaches  that  of  a  compound  containing  SPbO.PbO';  and  such  was  the  compo- 
eition  of  a  crystallized  compound  of  a  fine  red  colour,  formed  by  accident  in  a 
minium  furnace,  and  analyzed  by  Houton-Labillardifire.  But  when  the  absorption 
is  favoured  by  time  and  most  considerable,  it  approaches  but  never  exceeds  2-4 
per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  protoxide.  This  result  agrees  with  the 
formula  PbaO,,  and  accordingly  minium  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  prot- 
oxide and  bioxide  of  lead,  SPbO.PbOi,  or  of  pr9toside  and  sesquioxide,  PbO.PbjOj. 
A  sample  of  minium  analyzed  by  Longcharaps  contained  SPbO-PbOj.  The  finest 
minium  is  obtained  by  calcining  oxide  of  lead  from  the  carbonate,  at  about  600°. 

Minium  is  not  altered  by  being  heated  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  is 
capable  of  dissolving  free  protoxide  of  lead.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses 
BxygCD,  and  leaves  the  protoxide.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but  is  resolved 
by  a  strong  acid  into  bioxide  of  lead  and  protoxide,  the  latter  combining  with  t^ 
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acid.  When  minium  is  treated  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  it  first  becomeB 
white,  and  then  dissokea  entirclj  in  a,  new  quantity  of  acid  without  colouring  it. 
But  the  solution  gradually  decomposes,  and  bioside  of  load  separates  from  it  of  a 
bluekish-brown  colour  (BerKelius). 

Protosulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  is  thrown  down  from  salts  of  lead,  by  hjdrosul- 

fhuric  acio,  as  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  diluted  acids  or  in  alkalies. 
t  formB  also  the  ore  galena,  which  crystallizes  in  the  cube  and  other  forms  of  the 
regular  system ;  its  density  is  7'585.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  decomposed  easily  by 
nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  with  separation  of  a 
little  sulphur.  The  more  concentrated  the  nitric  acid,  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  produced.  Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  may  be  completely 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  nitrate  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated 
and  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  sulphide  of  lead,  with  disengagement  of 
Lydrosulphurio  acid  gas.  Galena  may  be  united  by  fusion  with  more  lead,  and 
gives  the  subsulphides  Pb,S,  and  PbjS.  When  a  solution  of  persulphide  of  potas- 
sium is  added  to  a  salt  of  lead,  a  blood-red  precipitate  appears,  which  is  a  persul- 
phide of  lead,  but  is  almost  immediately  changed  into  the  black  protosujphide  of 
lead  and  free  sulphur. 

Chloride  of  lead,  PbCl,  13906  w  1738'25.  — Lead  dissolve  slowly  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  forming  the  chloride  of  lead,  but  only 
when  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by 
digesting  oxide  of  lead  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  falls  as  a  white  precipitate, 
when  a  salt  of  lead  is  added  to  any  soluble  chloride.  The  chloride  of  lead  is 
soluble  in  135  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  more  so  in  hot  water,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  long  flattened  acicular  crystals,  which  are  anhy- 
drous.    It  is  very  fusible,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a  higher  temperature. 

^  OorycMoride  of  hud.  —  Chloride  of  lead  combines  in  five  different  proportions 
with  the  protoxide,  forming  the  following  compounds  :  —  a.  3PbCl.PbO.  Four 
parts  of  chloride  of  lead  ignited  with  1  part  of  litharge  yield  a  fused,  laminar, 
pearl-grey  mixture,  which,  when  triturated  with  water,  swells  up  to  a  bulky  mass 
having  the  above  composition  (Vauquelin).  The  same  substance  is  obtained  by 
Mr.  Pattinson,  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lead  with  lime-water,  and  used  as  a 
white  pigment.  —  b.  PbCl.PbO.  Formed  by  igniting  chloride  of  lead  in  contact 
with  air  tiD  it  no  longer  fumes,  or  by  fusing  chloride  and  carbonate  of  lead 
together.  Carbonic  acid  is  then  set  free,  and  a  compound  formed  which  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  while  fused,  but  as  it  cools  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and 
becomes  nacreous  and  crystalline  (Dbbereiner). — c.  PbCl  2PbO.  This  compound 
forms  the  mineral  Mendipite,  found  at  Mendip,  in  Somcrsetahire,  where  it  occurs 
in  yellowish -white,  right  rhombic  priems,  which  are  harder  than  gypsum,  translu- 
cent, and  have  an  adamantine  lustre  (Berzelius).  It  also  occurs,  and  in  a  state 
of  greater  purity,  at  Brilon,  near  Stadtbergen,  in  Westphalia;  the  crystals  there 
found  are  white,  translucent,  and  have  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on  the  cleavage 
surfaces.*— li,  PbCl.SPbo.  Obtained  by  fusing  1  eq.  chloride  of  lead  with  3  eq. 
of  the  protoxide;  also  in  the  hydrated  state,  PbCl.SPbO  +  HO  or  4PbO.H01,  by 
decomposing  chloride  of  lead  with  ammonia;  by  precipitating  subaeetate  of  lead 
with  common  salt;  and  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  common  salt  with  protoxidfl 
of  lead.  The  hydrate  is  a  white  flocculent  mass,  and  when  fused  yields  the 
anhydrous  compound,  which  is  a  ^greenish-yellow  laminated  mass,  forming  a  yellow 
powder.  ~  c.  PbC1.5PbO,  Obtained  by  fusing  1  eq.  chloride  of  lead  with  5  eq, 
of  the  protoxide.  Orange-yellow  substance,  yielding  a  deep  yellow  powder.  — f. 
PbCl.TPbO,  is  produced  on  fusing  by  heat  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  pure  oxide  of 
lead  and  1  part  of  pure  sal-amnmniae,  a  portion  of  the  lead  being  at  the  same  time 
reduced.  The  surbasic  chloride  when  fused  affords  cubic  crystals  on  cooling 
slowly.     It  forma  in  that  state  a  beautiful  yellow  pigment,  known  as  Turner's 
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yellow  in  this  country,  and  Oaase!  yellow  in  Germany.  It  was  prepared  in  Eng- 
land by  digesting  litliarg;e  with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  a  portion  of  which 
is  converted  into  caustic  soda,  and  afterwards  washing  and  fusing  the  oxychloride 
formed.    But  it  is  sufficient  to  use  1  part  of  salt  to  7  parts  of  oside  of  lead  in  this 


Bichloride  o/feo<?,  PbCIj.  —  Bioxidc  of  lead  dissolves,  without  evolution  of  gas, 
In  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  formiug  a  rose-coloured  liquid,  from  which  alkalies 
throw  down  the  hioxide  in  its  original  state.  The  rose-coloured  acid  solution, 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  strong  potaah-ley,  yields  crystals  of  chloride  of  load*,  PbCI, 
together  with  crystals  of  a  different  character,  which  appear  to  consist  of  PhClj, 
(Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin). 

Bromide  of  lead,  PbBr,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  chloride ;  hence, 
ID  a  liquid  containing  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromio  acids,  if  the  bromine  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  tlie  filtered  liquid  will  atil!  contain  chlorine,  which 
may  then  be  detected  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  (H.  Rose). 

Iodide  of  lead,  Pbl,  229-92  or  2874.  —  Appears  as  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
powder,  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  salt  of  lead.  It  is  soluble  in  194 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  1235  parts  of  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  solution  in  brilliant  hexagonal  scales  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour.  A  compound  of  a  paler  yellow,  which  appears  in  dilute  solutions  and 
when  the  salt  of  lead  is  ia  excess,  is  a  basic  iodide.  M.  Denot  finds  three  oxy- 
iodides  of  lead,  conta,ining  1  eq.  of  iodide  of  lead  to  1  eq,,  2  eq.,  and  5  cq.,  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  always  1  eq.  of  water,  which  last  they  do  not  lose  below  a  tem- 
perature of  about  400°, 

Neutral  iodide  of  lead,  Pbl,  is  decomposed  by  metallic  chlorides,  yielding,  when 
the  iodide  is  in  escess,  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  iodide  of  lead,  in 
which  part  of  the  iodine  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  Sesquicbloride  of  iron  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  copper  separate  free  iodine  (A.  EngeJhardt). 

Cyanide  of  lead,  PbCy,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  precipitation, 

Carlonate  of  lead,  cenise,  Khite  lead;  PbO-CO,;  133-56  or  1669-5.— Occurs 
in  nature  well  crystalliaed,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  precipitated 
as  a  white  powder,  of  which  the  grains,  «ithough  very  minute,  ore  crystalline, 
when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  anhydrous  When  oside  of  lead  i*)  lett  cuiered  with  water  in  aa  open 
vessel,  it  absorbs  carbom:,  acid,  and  becomes  white,  tormmg  the  subcarbonate, 
PbO.COj-l-PbOHO 

Carbonate  of  load  is  invaluable  as  a  white  pigment,  frnmits  great  opacity,  which 
gives  it  that  property  ciiled  body  by  painters,  and  embles  it  to  cover  well.     As 
precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  is  deficient  in  body,  owing  to  the  trans- 
parency of  the  crystalline  grains  composing  the  piecipitatc      It  is  also  a  neutral 
carbonate,  aa  thus  prepared,  and  difters  lu  composition  from  the  ceruse  of  com- 
merce, which  Mulder  fanda  always  to  contain  h>drated  oxide  of  lead  in  combina- 
tion with  the  carbonati-  of  lead      The  result  of  Mulder's  analyaea  of  numerous 
specimens  of  white  lead,  is,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  that  substance,  tha 
composition  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  three  following  forraulDe  :  — 
2(PbO.COi)  + PbO.no ; 
5(PbO.C02)  -|-3(Pb0.nO);  and 
3{l'bO.C0,)  +  PbO.HO. 
Mr.  J,  A,  Phillips  has  also  examined  several  specimens  of  white  lead  prepared  by 
the  Dutch  process.     Four  samples  gave  by  analysis  the  formula,  2(PbO.COj)  + 
PbO.HO;  one  gave  3(PbO.OO,)4-rbO.HO;  another,  5(PbO.C03)  +  PbO.HO.* 
Dr.  T.  Richardson  also  found   that  varieties  of  white  lead  contain  a  portion  of 
oxide  of  lead,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate,  and  so  tar  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
Mulder. 


•  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  Pt.  iv,  p.  165. 
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In  the  old  or  Dotch  mode  of  preparing  white  lead,  which  is  still  extensively 
practised,  thio  sheets  of  the  metal  are  placed  over  gallipots  containing  weak  aoetio 
acid  (water  with  about  2  J  per  cent,  dry  acid),  themselves  imbedded  in  fermenting 
tan,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  140°  to  150°.  The  action  is  often  very 
rapid,  and  the  metal  disappears  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  In 
this  process,  from  2  to  2J  tons  of  lead  (4480  to  5600  pounds)  are  converted  into 
carbonate,  by  a  quantity  of  vinegar  which  does  not  contain  more  than  the  small 
quantity  of  50  pounds  of  dry  acetic  acid.  Hence  the  metal  is  Certainly  neither 
oxidiz^  nor  carbonated  in  this  process,  at  the  expense  of  the  acetio  acid.  The 
oxygen  must  be  derived  from  the  air,  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  fermenting 
Ian.  In  the  newer  process,  lithai^e,  without  any  preparation,  is  mixed  with  water 
and  about  1  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  oyer  it ;  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  rapidly  converted  into  excellent  ceruse.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  ail  the  oxide  of  lead  is  successively  dissolved  by  the  acetate,  and  presented 
to  the  carbonic  acid  as  a  soluble  subacetate :  a  compound  which,  it  is  koown, 
absorbs  earbonio  acid  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  allows  its  excess  of  oxide  to 
precipitate  as  carbonate  of  lead.  The  new  process  supplies  likewise  the  theory  of 
the  old  one,  the  function  of  the  acetic  acid  being  manifestly  the  same  in  both 
processes  Nitrate  of  lead  has  been  substituted  for  the  acetate,  with  other  things 
the  same  as  in  the  last  process. 

Sulphate  1/  lead;  PbO,  SO,;  151-56  or  1894-5.  —This  salt  is  precipitated 
when  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  or 
nitrate  ot  lead,  as  a  white,  dense,  insoluble  precipitate,  which  appears  by  the 
microscope  to  be  composed  of  minute  crystals.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  ou  sulphide  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  contains  in  100  parts, 
26-44  sulphuric  acid  and  73-56  oxide  of  lead,  and  may  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
without  decomposition.  Dr.  Richardson  finds  that  this  salt  acquires  considerable 
opacity,  and  may  be  substituted  for  ceruse,  when  prepared  in  a  mode  analogous  to 
the  new  process  for  that  substance;  namely,  by  supplying  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
gradual  manner,  to  a  thick  mixture  of  litharge  and  water  containing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  acetate  of  lead.  In  this  manner  the  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  obtained 
united  with  any  desirable  excess  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Niirale  of  lead;  PbO.NOsj  165-56  or  2069-5.  — Obtained  by  dissolving 
litharge,  at  the  boiling  point,  in  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  should  bo  free 
from  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  neutral  nitrate  crystalliaes  in  large 
ootohedrons,  with  the  secondary  faces  of  the  cube,  sometimes  transparent, 
although  generally  white  and  opaque.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous ;  they  are 
soluble  in  7J  times  their  weight  of  cold,  aad  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot, 
water.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  an  incipient  red  heat,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  gas  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (which  is  prepared  in  this  way),  and 
leaving  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  When  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
nitrate  of  lead,  or  when  a  dilute  solution  of  the  neutral  Salt  is  boiled  with  oxide 
of  lead  in  fine  powder,  a  soluble  bibasic  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed,  PbO-NOj  + 
PbO.  It  crystallizes  during  evaporation  in  fine  scales,  or  in  little  opaque  grains, 
which  are  anhydrous.  The  granular  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  with  ex- 
traordinary force.  The  tribasic  nitrate  of  lead  precipitates  when  ammonia  is 
added  in  very  slight  excess  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead.  Its  constituents  are 
2(iSPbO.NO;)+3HO  (Berzelius).  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  soluble  to  a 
small  extent  in  pure  water.  When  nitrate  of  lead  is  digested  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  ammonia,  the  decomposition  stops  at  the  point  at  which  6  eq.  of  oxide 
of  lead  are  combined  with  1  eq.  of  nitric  acid.  The  sexhasic  nitrate  of  lead 
contains  2(6PbO.NO,  +  3H0  (Beraelius). 

Nitrites  of  lead.  —  When  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled 
with  78  parts  of  metallic  lead  in  thin  turnings,  the  lead  is  dissolved,  and  a  little 
nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  nitrous  acid 
Ifrcviously  formed.     The  solution  is  alkaline  and  yellow;  and  gives,  on  cooling, 
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brilliant  crystalline  plates  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  whiet  consists  of  the  libasic 
nitrite  of  lead,  SPbO.NOa,  By  dissolving  100  parts  of  this  salt  in  water  at 
167°  (75°C.),  and  then  mising  with  the  solution  35  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  one  half  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  solution  is  ohtained  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  from  which  the  neutral  nitrite  of  lead,  PbO.NOa+HO,  crystallizes.  This 
salt  gives  yellow  crystals,  resembling  the  nitrate  in  form.  Its  solution  ahsorhs 
oiygeu  from  the  air,  and,  like  all  the  nitrites,  gives  off  nitric  oxide  at  176 
(80°C.),  while  a  subnitrite  of  lead  precipitates.  Berzelins,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preceding  facts,  also  formed  a  quadrihasic  nitrite  of  lead,  con- 
taining N03.4Pb(J  +H0,  by  boiling  1  part  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  IJ  parts  or 
more  of  metallic  lead,  in  a  long-necked  flask  for  12  hours,  then  filtering  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooliog:  it  thus  yields  pale,  flesh-coloured,  silky 
needles,  or,  if  rapidly  eoolod,  a  white  powder. 

The  nitrites  of  lead  have  also  been  examined  by  other  chemists,  who  have 
obtained  results  diff'ering  from  those  of  Berzelius.  Thus,  PSligot  and  others  found 
that  Berzelius'a  bibasic  nitrite  contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  of  oxide  of  lead,  1 
eq.  of  hyponitric  acid,  NO,,  and  1  eq,  (Tf  water.  Gerhardt  therefore  regards  it  aa 
a  compound  of  bibasic  nitrate  and  bibasic  nitrite  of  lead:  — 

2{PbO,NOj)  =  SPhO.NOa  +  2PbO.N"05. 
and  expresses  its  formation  by  the  equation  :  — 

2(PbO.N05)  +  2Pb  =  2PbO.NOs  +  2PbO.NOj. 
If  the  action  of  the  inetallie  lead  be  further  continued,  a  fresh  portion  of  nitrate  ia 
deoxidized,  and  the  result  is  an  orange-coloured  salt,  containing  7Pb0.2NO,  (P^ii- 
got),  which  Gkrhardt  regards  as  a  double  salt  more  basie  than  the  former : 

7Pb0.2!SrO^=4PbO.N03-|-  SPbO.NOs. 
Finally,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  lead,  the  eubaitrate  contained  in  these  two 
salts  is  likewise  reduced,  and  a  subnitrite  is  formed,  viz.,  either  Berzelius's  quad- 
robasio  salt,  4PbO.N03,  or  a  bibasic  nitrite  2PbO.N03,  obtained  by  Bromeis. 
The  last  salt  crystallizes  in  long  golden-yellow  needles  containing  1  eq.  of  water.* 

Phosphate  of  lead. — On  mising  nitrate  of  lead  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda, 
a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  the  two  saJts  SPbO.PO,  and  2PbO.HO.PO5. 
The  latter  is  obtained  pure  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
with  pure  phosphoric  acid.  This  salt  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  fixed  alkalies, 
but  very  ^ringly  in  acetic  acid ;  ammonia  converts  it  into  SPbO-POj.  It  fuses 
readily  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  crystalliaos  on  cooling  in  well  defined  polyhe- 
drons. When  strongly  ignited  with  charcoal,  it  gives  off  phosphorus  and  carbonic 
oxide,  and  leaves  metallic  lead. 

Chlorite  of  lead,  PbO.ClO,,  is  obtained  in  sulphur-yellow  crystalline  scales  by 
precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  with  an  excess  of  chlorite  of  baryta  containing  free 
chlorous  aeid.  It  decomposes  at  259°  with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  sets  fire  to 
flowers  of  sulphur  triturated  with  it.  Sulphuric  aeid  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  decomposes  it,  especially  between  104°  and  122°,  evolving  pure  chlorous 
acid  gas,  and  leaving  88.75  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead  (MiUon). 

Chlorate  of  lead,  PbO.OiOs  +  HO,  is  obtained  by  cooling  a  hot  solution  of 
oxide  of  lead  in  aqueous  chlorio  acid,  in  rhomboidal  prisms  belonging  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  system,  and  isomorphous  with  the  analogously  constituted  crys- 
tals of  chlorate  of  baryta.  These  crystals,  when  heated,  leave  the  yellow  oxychlo- 
ride,  Pb0.2PbCI  (Vauquelin,  Wiichter,  Vogel). 

Ferchlorate  of  lead,  PbO.ClO, — The  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  warm  aqueous 
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perchloric  acid,  yields  small  prisins  having  a  sweet  but  highly  astringent  taste, 
soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  water,  but  not  deliquescent  (Serullas).  By  boiling 
a  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  with  carbonate  of  lead,  a  solution  of  a  basic  salt 
is  obtained,  which  if  the  excess  of  base  is  very  large,  yields  by  evaporation,  dull, 
indistinct  erystals,  which  are  resolved  hy  water  into  a  solution  of  bibasic  salt,  and 
a  white  insolable  residue.  Whca  the  excess  of  base  is  less,  or  when  the  solution 
of  the  bibasic  salt  is  left  to  evaporate,  crystals  of  two  different  forms  are  obtained ; 
both,  however,  containing  2PbU.C10,  +  2H0  (Marignao). 

Ohlorcphosphate  of  lead,  PbCl  +  3(3PbO.POs,  occurs  a.s  pyromorphiie  and 
green  and  hrown  lead-ore.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
have  the  hardness  of  apatite.  It  fuses  readily,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  with  vivid 
incandescence  into  an  angular  crystalline  mass.  In  Bome  of  these  ores,  the  chlo- 
ride of  lead  is  partly  replaced  by  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  the  triphosphate  of  lead 
by  the  triphosphate  of  calcium  or  trisarseniate  of  lead.  The  calcareous  ores  may 
be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  apatite  and  pyromorphite.  The  same  compound  con- 
taining, however,  an  atom  of  water,  is  formed  artit  lly  p  b  I  1 
tion  of  chloride  of  lead  into  a  boiling  solution  f  ph  ph  t 
being  in  excess  (Heinta).  When,  oa  the  contr  j  b  1 
phate  of  soda  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  chloride  t  1  d  ] 
which,  according  to  Hoinfcj,  is  2(3PbO.POs)  +  PbCl  b  t 
2PbO.HO.POi,  +  PbCl. 

Acetate  of  lead,  PhO.CC^HaOs)  +  3H0.— This     It      m  t  w  th  w  11 
and  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  in  commerce.     It      g      rally  p 
ing  litharge  in  the  acetic  acid  procured  by  the  d   1 11  t         t  w 
lizes   in    flattened  four-sided  prisms;  has  a  tast    wl     h       first 
astringent;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  w  t     d      Ivi 
at  60°  ;  and  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  alcohol.     It  effl 
partially  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  d  th      t 

insoluble.  It  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  when  d  d  t  h  ua  it  mp  i  n 
vacuo.  M.  Pajen  crystallized  the  anhydrous  a  t  t  f  m  It  n  h  I  t 
alcohol. 

Trihasie  svhacetate  of  lead,  PbO.(C.H50,)  +    PbO        f   m   1  by  d       t 
oxide  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  1 11    t         t      ^ly    Ik  1  Th 

salt  does  not  crystallize  when  so- prepared,  but  may  b    dn  1       d  th  a       ta 
water.     It  is  very  soluble,  but  m«st  be  dissolved        d   t  II  d  w  t  th 

bonic,  hydrochloric  and  other  acids  in  well  water  p  p  t  t  ts  d  fl  d  M 
Payen  has  observed  that  the  tribasio  subacetate      y     H  d  ly        fi      p 

matic  needles,  when  formed  by  adding  ammonia  t  md  tlyt  g  Itn 
of  the  neutral  acetate.  The  crystals  contain  leij  fwt  whhthyl  t 
212'.     The  acetate  of  ammonia,  formed  at  the  sam    t  m      pp  g        t  b  lity 

to  the  subacetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  prevents  an  excess  of  a  whole  equivalent 
of  ammonia  from  throwing  down  any  oxide  of  lead  from  the  solution.  This  amrao- 
niacal  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead,  prepared  without  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is 
a  convenient  form  in  which  to  apply  that  salt  as  a  reagent.* 

Ses^ibasic  acetate  of  lead,  3Pb0.2(C,HaO,)  +  BO.— This  salt  was  obtained 
by  Payen  by  adding  1  eq.  of  the  neutral  acetate  to  a  concentrated  and  boiling 
solution  of  1  eq.  of  the  tribasio  acetate.  It  is  also  produced  when  the  neutral  and 
anhydrous  acetote  of  lead  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  porcelain  capsule,  til!  the  whole, 
after  being  liquid,  becomes  a  white  and  porous  mass.  The  sesquibasic  acetate  is 
then  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  3  eij.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  from  which 
there  separate  the  elements  of  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
acetone  (Matteucci  and  Wiihler).  This  basic  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes 
in  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre.     Another  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  digest  an  aqueous 

e  Plomb,  par  M.  Payen,  An.  de  Chim.  et  d« 
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solution  of  2  eq.  of  the  neutral  acetate  with  1  eq,  of  protoxide  of  lead  free  from 
carbonate,  till  it  disaolves,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

A  sexhasic  acetate  of  kad,  6PbO.(CjH303),  is  formed  on  dropping  a  solution 
of  the  neutral,  or  of  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  into  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  white 
precipitate,  which  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  has  a  crystalline  aspect.  It 
contains  a  little  water,  which  it  loses  when  dried  in  vacuo. 

A  bibasic  acetate  of  lead,  2PbO.(G,HaOa),  is  also  fonned,  according  to  Dobo- 
reiner  and  Schindler,  by  boiling  1  eq.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  1  eq.  of  the 
protoxide. 

The  commoa  exfractum  Saturni  of  the  pharmaoopceias  appears  to  consist  chiefly 
of  bibasic  acetate,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  tribasic  and  sesquibasic  salts. 

Alloys  of  lead. — Lead  and  tin  may  be  fused  together  in  all  proportions.  M. 
Eudberg  finds  that  these  metals  combine  in  certain  definite  proportions,  having 
fixed  points  of  congelation:  — 

1  atom  of  lead  and  3  atoms  of  tin,  congeal  at  368.6°. 

1  atom  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  464°. 

2  atotaiB  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  518°, 

3  atoms  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  536°. 

A  thermometer  placed  in  a  fluid  alloy  of  1  atom  of  lead  and  2  atoms  of  tin, 
becomes  stationary  when  tho  temperature  falls  to  392°;  a  portion  then  solidifies, 
and  a  more  fusibie  alloy  separates ;  the  temperature  again  tails,  and  afterwards 
becomes  stationary  at  368*6°,  the  crystallizing  point  of  the  alloy  composed  of  1 
atom  of  lead  and  3  atom  of  tin.  If  the  alloy  contains  so  much  tin  that  its  point 
of  complete  congelation  is  below  368-6'',  the  last  compound  ajways  sepRrates  from 
it  at  that  point,  and  the  thermometer  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  whatever  may 
be  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy.*  Fine  solder  is  an  alloy  of  2  parts 
of  tin  and  1  of  lead;  it  fases  at  about  360°,  and  is  much  employed  in  tinning 
copper.  Coarse  solder  contains  one-fourth  of  tin,  and  fuses  at  about  500°  j  it  is 
tho  substance  employed  for  soldering  by  plumbers. 

Lead,  as  reduced  from  the  native  sulphide,  always  contains  a  little  silver.  The 
latter  is  separated  by  allowing  two  or  three  tons  of  the  melted  metal  to  cool  slowly  in 
a  hemispherical  iron  pot,  when  the  lead,  as  it  solidifies,  separates  in  crystals,  which 
can  be  raked  out.  The  silver  remains  almost  wholly  in  the  more  fusible  portion, 
or  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  tho  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals ;  so  that  by  tiiia 
operation  the  argentiferous  alloy  is  greatly  concentrated.  This  mode  of  separation 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle.  To  separate  the  remaining  lead, 
much  of  it  is  converted  into  massicot,  by  the  action  of  air  upon  its  surface,  in  tho 
shallow  furnace  used  for  that  preparation ;  and  the  last  portions  of  lead  are  removed 
by  continuing  the  oxidation  upon  a  porous  bason  or  cupel  of  bone-earth,  which 
imbibes  the  fused  oxide  of  lead,  while  the  melted  silver  is  found  in  a  state  of 
purity  upon  the  surface  of  the  cupel,  not  being  oxidablo  at  a  high  temperature. 

ESTIMATION  OP  lEAD,   AND   METHODS   OP   SEPARATING  IT  FHOM  THE  PRE- 
CEDINQ  METALS. 

Lead  may  be  estimated  either  as  protoxide  or  as  sulphate.  For  the  former 
mode  of  estimation,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  solution 
being  neutral  or  rendered  veiy  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lead, 
after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  then  to  be  ignited  in  an  open  procelain  crucible, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  protoside.  As  lead  is  very  easily  redueed  by  carbo- 
naceous matter  at  a  red  heat,  the  precipitate  must  Dot  be  ignited  in  contact  with 
the  filter;  but  the  filter,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  has  been  removed 
from  it,  must  be  held  on  the  point  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  above  the  crucible,  and 
set  on  fire,  so  that  the  ashes  may  drop  in ;  the  precipitate  may  then  be  added,  and 

*  Eudberg,  An.  Ch.  Plijs,  [2],  shiii.  363. 
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the  i<'nition  co    pi  t  d      Tli    p    t    'd  ta'      ")'  83  p     cent,  of  metallic  lead. 

Lead'^may  also  b    p       p  t  t  J  ly       b      te    f    mm  to  which  a  little  free 

ammonia  Las  b         did       d  tl  bo     t     f  Itad  t     t  d  as  above. 

In  precipitat       1    d  as    ulph  t      f  tb       It       b  tral,  the  precipitation  is 

best  cffeeted  by  Iph  t  f  d  th  Ipl  t  f  1  d  may  then  be  washed  on  a 
filter,  dried  and  t  d  b  t  f  th  1  t  q  ta  i  nitric  acid,  it  is  best  to 
precipitate  by  f      Iph  n         d  tl    n        p  rat    t    dryness,  and  ignite  till 

all  escess  of  ae  d  is  d  ff    tr    t  th  d      w  th  w  ter  to  dissDlve  out  any 

soluble  salts  th  t  m  y  b    j  t    w    h  th        Iph  t      t  1  ad  on  a  filter,  and  then 

dry  and  ignite  t  b  th    filt        p      t  ly         b  The  sulphite  coDtama 

68-33  per  cent     f  1    d 

From  the  all  I  d  k         d  f    m  /  ran    cohalf    mclel  and 

zinc,  lead  is  ea   ly     p  rat  d  Ij  hyd  os  Iph  d  th     oluticn  being  preMously 

acidulated  with  tn  d  Th  p  p  t  t  d  Iph  d  washed  and  dru.d,  then 
placed,  together  with  the  filter  (which  should  be  as  small  as  possible),  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  covered  over  with  a  glass  plate  or  a  funnel,  and  treated  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  added  cautiously  and  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  Violent  action  takes 
place,  and  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  converted  into  sulphate.  A  portion  may,  how- 
ever, be  converted  into  nitrate,  with  separation  of  sulphur :  hence,  to  insure  com- 
plete conversion  into  sulphate,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  product  must  then  be  strongly  ignited  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  burn  away  the  remaining  oi^anic  matter  -of  the  filter. 

From  cadmium  and  copper,  lead  is  easily  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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E^.  58'82  or  735-25;  Sn  (slannum). 

Tin  does  not  occur  native  but  ita  common  ore  is  reduced  by  a  simple  process, 
and  mankind  pp  t  h  b  n  jossesslon  of  this  meUl  from  the  earliest 
ao-es.     The  m       p    d     t       m  f  tin  are  those  of  Cornwall,  from  which  the 

ancients  appe  t  h  d  d  th  principal  supply  of  this  metal,  and  those 
of  the  penins  1      f  "M  3  a  d     I     d  of  Banca,  in  India. 

The  only  imp    ta  t  f  t     is  th    bioside,  which  is  found  in  Cornwall,  both 

in  veins  trav  th    p   m  ry       k     and  in  alluvial  deposits  in  their  neighbour- 

hood. In  the  latter  case,  the  o  p  nts  itself  in  rounded  grains  of  greater  or 
less  size,  which  form  together  a  bed  covered  by  clay  and  gravel.  This  ore  has 
evidently  been  removed  from  its  original  situation,  and  the  grains  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water,  which  has  at  the  same  time  divested  it  of  the  other  metallic  ores 
■with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  the  vein;  these  being  softer  are  more  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  and  have  been  carried  away  by  the  stream.  This  ore,  called 
stream  tin,  is  easily  reduced  by  coal,  and  gives  the  purest  tin.  The  metal  from 
tha  ore  of  the  veins  is  contaminated  with  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
from  which  a  portion  of  it  is  partially  purified  by  liquation.  Bars  of  the  impure 
metd  are  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  by  which   the  riurc  tin  i=  fn--t  iiielfo'l,  nnd 
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9  it  from  a  less  fusible  alloy  contwDiag  the  foreign  metals.  The  purer 
portion  is  called  tfram  tin,  and  the  other,  ordinary  tin  or  UocJc  tin.  Tho  mass 
of  grain  tin  is  heated  till  it  becomes  brittle,  and  then  let  fall  from  a  height.  By 
this  it  splits  into  irregular  prisms,  somewhat  resembling  basaltic  columns.  This 
splitting  is  a  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  tin,  for  it  does  not  happen  when  the  tin  ia 
contaminated  by  other  metals. 

Pure  tin  is  white,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  very  soft,  and  bo  malleable,  that  it  may 
be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  tinfoil  not  being  more  than  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent,  it  omits  a  grating  sound,  which  is  charae- 
teriht  c  and  when  bent  backwards  and  forwards  rapidly,  several  times  in  succession, 
beejmes  bo  hot  that  it  cannot  be  held  in  tho  hand.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  tin  can  bo  drawn  out  into  wire,  which  is  very  soft  and  flexible,  but  deficient 
m  tenac  ty.  The  density  of  pure  tin  is  7-285,  or  7-293  after  being  laminated ; 
that  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  said  to  vary  from  7-56  to  7-6.  Its  point  of  fusion 
IS  442°,  according  to  Crichton  and  Rudberg;  4456°,  according  to  Kupffer.  Tin  ia 
volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  brilliancy  of  the  surface  of  tin  is  but 
slowly  impwred  by  exposure  to  air,  and  even  in  water  it  is  scarcely  acted  upon. 
Hence  the  great  value  of  this  metal  for  culinary  vessels,  and  for  covering  the  more 
osidable  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper,  when  employed  as  such.  Three  oxides 
of  tin  arc  known,  the  protoxide,  SnO,  sesquioside,  SnjOa,  and  binoxide,  RnOt. 

Protoxide  of  Hn,  Stannous  oxide;  SnO,  66-82  or  835-25.  Tin  dissolves  in 
undOuted  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  by  substitution  for  hydro- 
gen, and  forms  the  protochloride  of  tin.  From  this  the  protoxide  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  aa  a  white  hydrate,  which  may  be  washed  with  tepid 
water  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  176°.  It  does  not  contain  a  trace 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  white  powder  dried  more  strongly  in  a  retort  filled  with 
•  carbonic  acid,  and  heated  to  redness,  gives  the  anhydrous"" oxide  as  a  black  powder, 
the  density  of  which  is  6-666.  In  this  state,  the  oxide  is  permanent;  but  if  a 
body  at  a  red  heat  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  open  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns, 
and  is  entirely  converted  into  bioxide.  If  hydrated  stannoos  oxide  be  boiied  with 
a  quantity  of  potash  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  entirely,  the  undissolved  portion  is 
converted  into  small,  hard,  shining,  black  crystals  of  anhydrous  stannous  oxide, 
which,  when  heated  to  392°,  decrepitate,  swell  up,  iiill  to  pieces,  and  are  converted 
into  an  olive^reon  powder,  consisting  also  of  the  anhydrous  protoxide.  Again, 
on_  evaporating  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  which  hydrated  stannous 
oxide  is  diffused,  that  compound  is  converted,  as  soon  as  the  sal-ammoniac  crystal- 
lizes,,into  anhydrous  stannous  oxide,  hiding  the  form  of  a  cinnabar-coloured 
powder.  There  are,  therefore,  three  modific  itinns  of  stannous  oxide,  black,  oHve- 
green,  and  red  (Premy).  The  red  modihcation  is  also  obtained  by  digesting 
thoroughly  washed  hydrated  stannous  oxide  at  d  temperature  of  133°,  in  a  slightly 
acid  solution  of  stannous  acetate,  having  a  density  of  1  06  (^Koth).  ° 

Protoxide  of  tin  dissolves  m  acids,  and  with  more  facility  when  hydrated  than 
after  being  ignited.  This  oxide  is  also  dissolved  by  potash  and  soda,  but  the  solu- 
tion after  a  time  undergoes  decomposition,  metallic  tin  is  depo,sited,  and  the 
bioxide  is  found  in  solution  The  solution  of  a  stannous  silt,  and  of  a  stannic 
salt  also,  IS  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  to 
deposit  a  subsalt.  Stannous  silts  absorb  oxygen  trom  the  air,  and  have  a  "reat 
affinity  for  that  eJement ;  they  convert  the  sesquioxide  of  Hon  into  protoxide," and 
throw  down  mercury,  silver  and  platinum  in  the  metallic  state  from  their  solutions. 
Chhride  of  gold  produces  a  purple  precipitate  in  a  stannous  salt,  consisting,  it  is 
believed,  of  tho  bioxide  of  tin  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  gold,  a  test  by 
which  the  protoxide  of  tin  may  always  be  distinguished  ITi/drosulphuric  acid 
produces  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  uf  stannous  salts,  a  brown-black  precipitate 
of  protosulphide  of  tm,  which,  when  gently  heated  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  execs  of  sulphur,  is  converted  into  the 
bisulphide  and  dissolved;  acids  added  in  excess  to  this  solution  precipitate  the 
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yellow  bisnlpKide.  Oaustie  alkalies  and  alkaline  rarhonates,  added  to  stannous 
ealta,  tHrow  down  a  wiitfi  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannous  oxide,  soluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  but  not  in  ammonia.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Protosulphide  of  tin,  SnS,  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  mixed  with  tin  heated 
above  its  melting  point;  it  is  also  obtained  in  small  dark  grey  crystalline  laminfe, 
of  sp.  gr.  4-973,  by  adding  the  hydrated  sulphide  precipitated  from  a  stannous 
salt  by  hydroaulphuric  acid,  to  anhydrous  protochloride  of  tin  in  the  melted  state, 
and  removing  the  excess  of  the  protochloride  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ia 
decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Protorhloride  of  fin,  Salt  of  tin;  SnCl. — This  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  gradually  heaf'nij  a  n'xtu  f  qual  w  'ghts  of  calomel  and 
tin,  and  finally  distilling  the  prot    hi     d    at  a   t  d  h    t      The  fused  maaa 

on  cooling  forms  a  grey  solid,  of  d      bl    In  t        nd  h      n    a  vitreous  frac- 

ture. The  hydrated  chloride,  in  wn  n  m  a  It  of  t  n  is  procured  by 
evaporating  the  solution  of  tin  i  t    t  d  hyd     h!  n    a   d  to  the  point  of 

crystallization.     It  is  thus  obtai     d        n    dl  n  1  f  u  sided  prismatic 

crystals  containing  2  eq.  of  wat  Th  y  fu  b  tw  n  IOC  and  105°.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  is  i.  (10  at  60  ,  that  of  the  fused  mass  at  100°,  ia 
2'588  (Penny).  The  salt  parts  with  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  its 
water  at  212°,  but  if  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature,  loses  hydrochloric  acid 
also,  and  leaves  an  osychloride  of  tin.  It  dissolves  completely  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water;  but  when  treated  with  a  large  quantity,  is  partly  decomposed,  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  dissolved,  and  a  light  milk-white  powder  separating,  which  is  a 
basic  chloride,  or  oxychloride,  SnCl.SnO  +  2H0.  Both  the  crystals  and  the 
solution  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  then  a  basic  salt  of  the  sesquioxide  is 
formed  which  is  also  insoluble  in  water.  From  both  these  causes,  a  complete  and 
clear  solution  of  the  salt  of  tin  is  rarely  obtained,  unless  the  water  is  previously 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  salt  is  entirely  soluble  in  caustic  alkali, 
but  the  solution  is  liable  to  an  ulterior  change  already  mentioned.  One  part  of 
crystallized  protochloride  of  tin  dissolved,  together  with  3  parts  of  tartaric  acid,  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  carefully  neutralized  with  potash,  forms  a 
clear  solution,  which  may  be  boiled  and  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  water  without 
becoming  turbid  :  the  white  precipitate  which  forms  in  it  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  potash,  especially  on  heating,  is  re-dissolved  by  a  larger  quantity  of  potash, 
(R.  Schneider). 

When  protochloride  of  tin  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  am^  sul- 
phurous acids,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  bisulphide  of  tin  is  tonin,d  b'^nCl  +  2S0j-|- 
4HCI  =  SnS2-(-  5SnC!2-r4HO.  This  reaction  serves  as  a  test  for  sulphurous 
acid. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing,  not  only  as  a  mordduf  but 
also  as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  particularly  to  deoxidize  indigo,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
lower  state  of  oxidation  and  discharge  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
fixed  upon  cloth. 

Protochloride  of  tin  and  potassium  ;  SnCl.KCl  — Prott  chloride  of  tin  forms 
a  double  salt  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  also  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
whicl\  compounds  crystallize  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  aho  with  i  eq  of  water, 
or,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  with  only  1  equival  nt 

Anhydrous  protochloride  of  tin  fused  ia  ammoniaeal  ga=!  ibsorbs  hilf  an  equi 
Valent  of  that  gas,  according  to  Persoz,  forming  2SnCl  NH,,  or  rather  perhaps 
SnCl.(NH^n)Cl. 

Protiodide  of  tin,  Snl,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  granulate  1  tin  and 
iodine.  It  is  obtained  in  beautiful  shining  yellowish  red  prisms  by  gently  boiling 
conoentrated  hydriodic  acid  with  strips  of  tinfoil  in  a  long  glass  tube  for  a  diy,  or 
more  readily  by  heating  the  acid  with  the  tin  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  248°,  or  at  moat  302°  for  an  hour;  after  cooling,  the  remaining  portion 
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of  tin  is  found  to  he  covered  with  crystals.  When  tiDfoil  and  iodide  of  amjl 
were  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  day  to  356",  the  tinfoil  became  covered 
with  yellowish-red  quadratic  octohedrons  at  the  part  where  the  tube  cooled  most 
quickly ;  but  a,t  the  part  which  was  immersed  in  the  oil-bath,  and  therefore  cooled 
more  slowly,  the  meta]  was  covered  with  eulphur-yellow  prisms,  which  became 
yeilowish-red  when  taken  out  (Wohler).  Stannous  iodide  was  found  by  Boullay, 
jun.,  to  form  double  salts  with  other  iodides,  particularly  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  stannous  iodide  are  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  other  iodide. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  combine  with  either  of  the  oxides  of  tin. 

ProtosulphaU  of  tin,  SNO.SO3. — Tin  dissolves  in  sulphurio  acid,  concentrated 
or  a  iittle  diluted,  yielding  a  saline  mass,  which  forms  a  brown  solution  in  water 
and  depositB  small  ciystaHine  needles  on  cooling. 

Prolonilrate  of  tin,  SNO.NOj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  protoxide  of 
tin  in  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  cannot  be  concentrated  and  is  easily  altered. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  tin,  KO.SnO.(CBH,0,o)  or  C8Hj{KSn)0,j.  —  Bitartrate 
of  potash  dissolves  protoxide  of  tin,  and  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  of  potash  and 
tin,  which,  like  most  of  the  tartrates,  is  not  precipitated  either  by  caustic  alkalies 
or  by  alkaline  carbonates.  An  addition  of  bitartrate  of  potash  ia  occasionally 
made  to  the  solution  of  tin  used  in  dyeing 

Ses^iiioxide  of  tin,  SujOa. — Was  obtamed  by  M  Fuch  by  diffusing  recently 
precipitated  seaquioxide  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  protochlonde  of  tin  containing  no 
excess  of  acid,  and  afterwards  boihn^  the  mixture  A  double  decomposition 
occurs,  in  which  sesquioxide  of  tin  precipitates,  and  protoctloride  of  iron  is  re- 
tained in  solution : 

2SnCl  -1-  Fe,Oa  =  SnA  +  2FeCI. 

The  sesquioxide  thus  obtained  is  a  slimy  grey  matter,  and  usually  yellow  from 
adhering  oxide  of  iron.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  easily,  and  without  residue,  a  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  this  oxide  from  the  protoxide  of  tin,  the  latter  being 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  that  menstruum.  Sesquioxide  of  tin  ia  dissolved  by 
concentrated  hydrochlorio  acid;  the  taste  of  the  solution  is  not  metallic.  It  ia 
distinguished  from  a  salt  of  the  bioxide  of  tin,  by  producing  the  purple  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  gold.  A  sesquisulphide  exists,  corresponding  with  this 
oxide.     The  ealta  of  sesquioxide  of  tin  have  not  been  examined. 

Bioxide  of  tin,  Stannic  oxide,  BaO^,  74-82  or  935'25.  —This  constitutes  the 
common  ore  of  tin,  which  is  generally  crystallized.  The  crystals  of  tinstone  are 
Bometimea  brownish-yellow  and  translucent,  at  other  timea  dark  brown  and  almost 
black,  and  contain  small  quantities  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Their  primitive  form  is  an  obtuse  octohedron  with  a  square  base;  their  density 
from  6-92  to  6-96.  Bioxide  of  tin  in  this  state  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  unless 
previously  ignited  with  an  alkali.  Anhydrous  stance  oxide  may  bo  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals  derived  from  a  right  rhomboidal  prism,  which  scratch  glass,  and 
Lave  a  density  of  5*72,  by  decomposing  vapour  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  water  at 
a.  red  heat.  These  crystals  are  isomorpbous  with  one  of  the  native  varieties  of 
titanic  acid  (brookJte),  whereas  the  crystals  of  native  tin-stone  are  isomorphous 
with  another  variety  of  titanic  acid  (rutile). 

Bioxide  of  tin  is  susceptible  of  two  modifications  called  stannic  and  metastoTi- 
nic  acid,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  proportions  of  water  and  metallic 
oxide  with  which  they  combine. 

Stannic  acid,  or  Hydrated  stannic  oxide,  SnOj.HO,  ia  obtained  by  decom- 
posing biohioride  of  tin  with  water,  or  by  precipitating  a  soluble  stannate  with  an 
acid.  It  is  white,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  dilute 
acids.  A  moderate  heat  converts  it  into  metastannic  acid,  At  a  red  heat,  it 
gives  off  all  its  water,  and  becomes  very  hard. 

Solutions  of  stannic  oxide  in  acids  (the  hydrated  bichloride  for  example),  are 
32 
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decomposed  by  zinc  and  cadmium,  the  tin  being  precipitated  in  an  arborescent 
form.  Hydroav.lphv.ric  aeid  and  sulp/iide  of  dmmoatum  throw  down  the  yellow 
bisulphide  soluble  in  altalies  and  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Ammonia  throws 
down  a  white  bulky  hydrate,  soluble  with  some  turbidity  in  a  large  excess  of  am- 
monia. The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation.  Potash  throws 
down  a  white  bulky  hydrate  (probably  containing  potash),  easily  soluble  in  eicess. 
Garhonale  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  consisting,  according  to  Fremy,  of 
etannate  of  potash,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  separates  com- 
pletely after  a  while.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  and  seequicarbonale  of  ammonia 
throw  down  the  hydrated  oxides,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Chloride  of 
gold  gives  no  precipitate  with  stannic  salts. 

All  salts  of  tin  are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  wbea  heated  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  compounds  of  stannic  acid  with  bases  are  represented  by  the  general  for- 
mula, MO.SnO,.  The  stannates  of  the  alkalies  crystallize  readily,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  anhydrous  state.  They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  stannic  acid  in 
alkalies,  or  by  calcining  metastannic  acid  or  the  metastannates  in  contact  with  an 
excess  of  base.  Stannate  of  potash,  KO.SnOi  +  4H0,  is  white,  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rbomboida!  prisms,  which 
are  transparent,  sometimes  very  lai^e,  and  slowly  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 
It  has  a  caustio  tasto  and  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Water  appears  to  decompose 
it  afUr  a  while  into  potash  and  metastannate  of  potash.  It  is  precipitated  from 
ite  solution  by  nearly  all  soluble  salts,  even  by  those  of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia. 
Stannate  of  ioda,  NaO.SnOj-|-4HO,  resembles  the  potash-salt,  and  is  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner.  It  crystallizes  In  hexagonal  tables,  dissolves  in  cold  more  readily 
than  in  hot  water,  is  insolnblo  in  alcohol,  and  has  a  strong  alkalino  reaction 
(Fremj). 

The  stannates  of  all  other  bases  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by 
double  decomposition.  The  sesquioside  of  tin  may  be  regarded  as  a  stannate  of 
stannous  oxide,  SnO.SnOj  (Fremy). 

Metmtannic  acid,  S^tOw  —  Tin  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  is  completely 
transformed  into  a  white  powder,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, contains  Sn5O„.10HOi  after  being  heated  for  sonib  time  to  213°,  it  is 
reduced  to  Sn,0,„.5H0.  It  is  white,  ciystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  consider- 
able  quantity,  forming  a  compound  which  is  not  decomposed  by  water  or  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  liquid,  which,  when  treated  with 
excess  of  acid,  yields  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  differiag  considerably  from 
hydrated  bichloride  of  tin.  Metastannic  acid  also  combines  with  certain  organic 
acids.  The  acid  prepared  with  nitric  acid  is  completely  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
but  when  dissolved  in  potash  and  precipitated  by  an  acid,  it  becomes  gelatinous 
and  soluble  in  ammonia;  in  fliat  state,  it  contains  more  water  than  in  the  crystal- 
line state;  but  by  the  slightest  desiccation,  or  even  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
fsives  up  part  of  its  water,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  modification  insoluble  in 
ammonia.  Other  hydrates  of  metastannic  acid  appear  also  to  exist,  possessing 
different  properties. 

The  me(as(a)i)t<ifes  are  represented  by  the  general  formula  (M0.4HO.)Sn50|B. 
They  can  only  exist  in  the  hydrated  state,  being  decomposed  when  deprived  of 
their  basic  water.  The  potash  and  soda-salts,  heated  with  excess  of  base,  are 
transformed  into  stannates.  They  are  soluble  in  basic  water.  The  other  meta- 
stannates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Metastannate 
of  potash,  CK0.4HO).Sn50„,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metastannic  acid  in  cold 
potash  J  it  may  be  precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces  of  poUsh  to  the 
liquid.  It  is  gnmmy,  uncrystallizable,  and  strongly  alkaline.  At  a  red  heat,  it 
gives  off  its  water  and  is  decomposed ;  the  calcined  mass,  digested  in  water,  yields 
up  all  its  alkali  and  leaves  insoluble  metastannic  acid.   The  soda^salt;  (Na0.4H0). 
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SdjOio,  closely  resembles  the  potash-salt,  but  is  crystalline,  dissolves  slowly  In 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  hoiling  water.  Metaslannale  of  stannous  oxide, 
(Sn0.4HO).8ii30|o,  is  obtained  by  placing  metastannic  acid  in  contact  with  pro- 
toohloride  of  tin.  It  is  yellow,  and  insoluble  in  water;  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  anhydrous  stannic  acid  (Fremj). 

Oxide  of  tin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  white  glass  known  as 
enamel ;  and  the  ignited  and  finely  levigated  oxide  fatms  Jeweller's  'puVy,  which  is 
used  in  polishing  hard  objects.  The  hydrated  oxide  resembles  alumina  in  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  organic  colouring  matters;  hence  its  salts  are  much 
prized  as  mordants. 

Bisulphide  of  (in,  Slannic  suIpJiide,  SnSj,  is  precipitated  from  stannic  salts,  of 
a  dull  yellow  colour,  by  hydrosuiphuric  acid  gas.  Prepared  in  the  dry  way,  by 
igniting  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible, it  forms  the  aurum  munvum  or  mosaic  gold  of  the  alchemists.  In  this 
operation,  the  sal-araraoniac  is  indispensable,  although  it  seems  to  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  results  from  the  sul- 
phuration.  Mosaic  gold  when  well  prepared  has  the  yellow  colour  of  gold,  and 
consists  of  brilliant  translucent  scales,  which  are  soft  to  the  touch.  No  acid  dis- 
solves it,  except  aqua-regia.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  chlorine,  yielding  tte  com- 
pound, SnCV^Clg. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  Permariate  of  tin,  Stannic  chloride,  SnClj;  129'82  or 
1622-75. — The  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin,  known  as  the  fuming  liquor  of  Liba- 
yius,  is  procured  by  distilling,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  1  part  of  tin  in  filings,  or  tin  amalgamated  with  a  little  mercury, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder.  A  colourless,  highly  limpid  liquid  i.t  found  in  the 
condensei",  which  fumes  strongly  in  humid  air.  The  bichloride  boils  at  248°;  the 
density  of  its  vapour,  observed  by  Dumas,  is  9-1997.  It  forms  a  solid  saline  mass 
with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  solution,  by  conducting  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into 
a  strong  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  till  the  latter  is  saturated,  which  is 
shown  by  the  solution  ceasing  to  precipitate  mercury  from  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  A  solution  of  this  salt  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  known  as  the 
uitromuriate  of  tin,  is  generally  prepared  by  oxidizing  crystallized  protochloride 
of  tin  with  nitric  acid;  or  by  dissolving  tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 
Ditrio  acids,  avoiding  any  considerable  elevation  of  temperature. 

Ajnmonio-hichhride  of  tin,  SnCla-NHj  or  (NHjSn)ClB Anhydrous  bichloride 

of  tin  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a  white  powder,  which  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition ;  after  sublimation  it  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  (Rose). 

Chlorosulphide  of  tin,  SnSj.2SnCl2.  —  Hydrosuiphuric  acid  gas  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  bichloride  of  tin,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  : 

SSnCl,  +  2HS  =  SnS,.2Sii01.-f  2HC1. 
The   compound  obtained   by  perfect  saturation  with   hydrosuiphuric  acid  is  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  liquid,  heavier  than  water.    When  heated,  it  gives  off  bichlo- 
ride of  tin,  and  leaves  the  bisulphide  (Dumas). 

Bichloride  of  tin  and  sulphur,  SnCl2.2SCl, — Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
gaa  on  bisulphide  of  tin  at  ordinary  temperatures  : 

Sn8j-^6C!  =  SnCl,.2SCU. 
Lai^e  yellow  crystals,  which  fuse  when  heated,  and  sublime  without  decomposi- 
tion; they  fume  in  the  air  more  strongly  than  the  bichloride. 

Bichloride  of  tin  with  Peniackloruh  of  phosphorus,  2Sn01j.PC!s.  —  When  a 
mixture  of  the  last-described  compound  with  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  mode- 
rately heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a  rapid  action  takes  phoe,  and 
this  compound  is  formed,  together  with  other  producte  : 

2(SnCV2SC]0  +  SPCl,  =  2Sna.PCl5  -^  2PC16  -|-"2S.C1. 
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If  the  retort  in  which  the  action  tekea  place  is  connected  with  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  a  pasty,  yellowish  mass  collects  in  the  receiver,  and  an  amor- 
phous white  body  remains  in  the  retort.  On  heating  the  yellowish  mass  to 
between  212°  and  250°,  dichloride  of  sulphur  escapes,  and  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  the  double  chloride,  identical,  in  iact,  with 
the  amorphous  white  mass  in  the  reftirt.  On  heating  this  mixture  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  284°  and  320°,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  also  driven  off, 
leaving  the  double  chloride,  which  sublimes  between  392°  and  428°,  in  highly 
lustrous  colourless  needles,  which,  however,  soon  crumble  to  an  amorphous 
poftder,  even  when  kept  in  close  vessels.  The  compound  fumes  strongly  in  the 
air,  and  rapidly  absorbs  water,  being  thereby  converted  into  transparent  colourless 
crystals  containing  water  of  crystallization.* 

Bichloride  of  tin  xrith  OxycMoride  of  phosphorus,  SSnClj  +  POjCU  —  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  osychloiide  of  phosphorus  on  bichloride  of  tin ;  if  an  ex- 
cess of  either  substance  is  present,  the  compound  separates  in  large  isolated  crys- 
tals. It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  nielts  at  131°,  and  boils  at  356°,  and  distils  with- 
out alteration  if  kept  from  contact  with  moist  air.  It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is 
decomposed  by  water.  When  osycbloride  of  phosphorus  comes  in  contact  in  a 
close  vessel  with  the  compound,  SnC!2.2SCl2,  the  whole  dissolves,  forming  a 
yellowish  liquid,  from  which,  after  a  while,  the  compound  2SQC!2.P02Cla  crystal- 
lizes ;  and  above  the  crystals  there  remains  a  yellow  liquid,  probably  SClj  (Cassel- 

Bichloride  of  tin  with  Phosphvretled  hydrogen,  SSnOa.PH,. — These  two 
bodies  unite  without  production  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  compound  is  solid 
(Rose). 

Bichloride  of  tin  ieith  potassivm,  SnClj.KCl. — The  solution  of  bichloride  of 
tin,  when  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  evapo- 
rated, yields  this  double  salt  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons  having  a  vitreous 
lustre.     A  similar  double  salt  is  formed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

A  sulphate  apd  nitrate  of  hioxide  of  tin,  have  been  crystallized;  this  base 
forma  no  carbonate. 

Both  the  sulphide  and  hisulphide  of  tin  act  as  sulphur-acids,  combining  with 
alkttline  sulphides.  The  bisulphide  of  tin  dissolves  with  digestion  in  sulphide  of 
sodium,  and  the  concentrated  solution  yields  hne  crystals  of  the  salt,  2NaS.Sn8i 
-I-12H0.  By  gradually  adding  tin  to  melted  pentasulphide  of  sodium,  treating 
the  resulting  mass  with  water,  and  then  filtering  and  evaporating,  yellowish  octo- 
hedra!  crysuls  are  obtained,  containing  NaS.SnSj  -J-  2110.^  The  bisulphide  of 
tin  is  found  combined  with  the  subsulpbides  of  copper  and  iron,  forming  tin 
pyrites,  a  rare  mineral,  SFejS.SnSj  -{-  2Cu;S.SnS3. 

Alloyi  of  tin. — Tin  alloyed  with  small  quantities  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bis- 
muth, forma  the  best  kind  of  pewter,  possessing  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  metallic 
tin.  The  most  fusible  compound  of  tin  and  bismuth  is  that  of  an  atom  of  each 
metal,  Bi.Sn;  it  melts  at  289-4°  (Rudbei^).  When  the  metals  are  mixed  in 
other  ratios,  a  portion  first  congeals  at  a  higher  temperature,  separating  from  the 
compound  mentioned,  which  remains  liquid  till  the  temperature  fells  to  289-4°. 
Although  tin  precipitates  copper  from  its  solutions  in  acids,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
precipitate  tin  upon  copper,  and  to  cover  the  latter  with  tin,  as  is  proved  by  the 
tinning  of  pins.  Tin  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
2  of  alum,  2  of  common  salt,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  the  pics,  which 
consist  of  brass  wi/e,  are  introduced  at  the  boiling  temperature.  The  pins  undergo 
no  change  in  this  liquor,  supposing  it  to  contain  no  ]indissolved  tin,  but  the 
moment  a  fragment  of  tin  touches  the  pins,  all  those  in  contact  with  each  other 
are  tinned.  Dr.  Odling  finds  that  pure  copper  boiled  in  a  moderately  dilute  and 
rather  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  also  becomes  coated  with  tin, J 

J  Chem.  Sou.  Qu.  J.  ix.  291. 
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?   SEPARATING  IT   PROM   THE  PRECEUINa 
TALS. 

Titt  is  estimated  in  the  state  of  bioxide,  a  componnd  which  coDtains  7862  per 
cent,  of  the  metal.  If  the  tin  is  united  with  other  metals  m  the  form  of  an  al  oy, 
the  alloy  must  he  treated  with  nitrio  acid  of  sp.  gr.  about  I'd.  ^  ihe  tin  is  tlien 
converted  into  bioside,  while  the  other  metals  (with  the  exception  of  antimony) 
are  dissolved  by  the  acid.  The  oxide  of  tin  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed, 
afterwards  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.     To  insure  complete  oxidation,  the  alloy 

should  be  finely  divided.  ,      ,       ,,  .. 

When  the  tin  is  in  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which  is  ita  usual  solvent)  it 
must  first  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  by  hydrosulphurie  acid,  and  the  sulphide 
then  converted  into  bioxide  by  roasting  ia  an  open  porcelain  crucible,  a  smaU 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  being  added  to  insure  complete  oxidation.^  „       .  . 

Precipitation  by  hydrosulphurie  aeid  serves  also  to  separate  tin  from  all  metala 
which  are  not  thrown  down  by  that  reagent  from  their  aeid  solutions. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead,  tin  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  solutioa 
with  a  sheht  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  con- 
taining excess  of  sulphur.  All  the  metals  are  thereby  converted  into  sulphides; 
but  the  sulphide  of  tin  dissolves,  while  the  others  are  left  undissolved. 

Volumetric  eslimalion  o/ft-ji,— The  following  method  of  esUmating  the  amount 
of  tin  in  the  commercial  protochloride  is  given  by  Dr.  Penny  :*  it  is  based  on  the 
eonveraion  of  protochloride  of  tin  into  bichloride  by  the  action  of  chromic  aoid  m 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  aoid : 

SSnCl  +  K0.2CrO,  +  7HC1  =  3SnCl,M  KCl  +  Cr^CI,  +  7H0. 
The  solution  of  the  tin-salt  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydroehlorie 
acid  and  gently  heated,  and  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  gradually  added, 
till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  added  to  acetate  of  lead  (a  solution  of  1  part  of  that  salt 
in  8  parts  of  water  being  scattered  in  lai^e  drops  on  a  porcelain  plate)  produeesa 
faint  yellow  colour;  or  till  the  liquid  produces  a  dark  brown  or  red  colouring  m 
an  acidulated  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  pure  protoaait  of  iron. 
With  the  commercial  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  the  contrary  method  is 
adopted ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tin  solution,  diluted  and  reduced  to  a  definite  volume, 
is  poured  into  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  a  known  weight  ot 
that  salt.  Penny  finds,  by  direct  experiments,  that  83'2  parts  of  pur^i  bichromate 
#f  potash  correspond  to  100  parts  of  tin. 

SECTION    II. 

TITANIUM. 

i^.  24-33  or  S03-7;  Ti. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1791,  by  Mr.  Urepor  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards 
by  Klaproth,  who  gave  it  the  name  titanium.  In  the  form  of  titanic  acid  it  con- 
stitutes several  minerals,  as  rutile,  anatase,  menachanite,  &c.;  and  as  titanate  ot 
protoxide  of  iron,  it  forms  ilmenite  and  other  species. 

When  titaniferoua  iron-ores  are  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace,  small  cubic  crystals 
of  a  bright  copper  colour  are  found  on  the  slag  which  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  furnace.  These  crystals  were  long  supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium;  but 
Wohlerf  has  shown  that  they  also  contain  carbon  and  nitrogen,  being,  in  fact,  a 

*  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iT.  249. 

f  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ixiiii.  34 ;  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J-  a.  352. 
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compound  of  cyanide  of  titanium  with  nitride  of  titanium,  CyTi.SNTij.  Pure 
titanium  ia  obtained  bj  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  titanium, 
with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  metal  ia  then  set  free  with  vivid  in- 
candescence, and  the  fluoride  of  potassium  may  be  removed  by  washing  with 
water.  Titanium  thus  obtained  is  a  dark  green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  which 
does  not  exhibit  any  shade  of  copper  colour,  even  after  pressure ;  under  the  micro- 
Bcope  it  appears  as  a  cemented  mass,  having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  Me- 
tallic titanium  ia  also  obtained  by  mixing  titanic  acid  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal  and  exposing  it  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind-furnace.  It  was  thus 
obtained  in  the  form  cf  a  copper-coloured  or  gold-coloured  powder  by  Vauquelin, 
Lampadiua,  and  others;  but  possibly  the  charcoal  which  they  used  may  have  con- 
tained nitrogen,  and  that  element  united  with  the  reduced  metal. 

Pure  titanium  (prepared  from  the  double  fluoride)  burna  with  great  splendour 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and,  if  sprinkled  into  a  flame,  ia  consumed,  with  brilliant 
scintillations,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  the  flame.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  oxygen-gas.  It  burns  with  a  splendour  resembling  a  disohai^e 
of  eiectricitj.  In  ehlorine-gaa  it  exhibits  similar  phenomena,  requiring  also  the 
aid  of  heat  to  set  it  on  fire.  Mixed  with  red  lead  and  heated,  it  hums  with  such 
violence  that  the  mass  is  thrown  out  of  the  yeasel,  with  loud  detonation.  Titanium 
does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  the  water  to 
the  boiling  point,  hydrogen  begins  to  escape.  Warm  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
titanium  with  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  a  hlack  oxide ;  and,  on  heating  the  liquid,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
the  precipitate  firat  turns  blue,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into  white  titanic  acid. 

Titanium  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen:  via.,  the  protoxide,  TiO,  whose 
composition  is,  however,  doubtful ;  the  sesquioxide,  Ti^Oj;  and  titanic  acid,  TiOj. 

Protoxide  o/ aVawmffi,  TiO,  32  33  or  403*7  —  is  formed  when  titanic  acid  is 
exposed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  to  the  highest  temperature  of  a  wind-furnace. 
Where  the  acid  was  in  contact  with  the  charcoal,  a  thin  coating  of  metallic  tita- 
Bium  is  formed ;  but  within,  it  is  changed  into  a  hlack  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids,  and  not  otherwise  affected  by  them,  and  ia  oxidated  with  difficulty  when 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  or  by  fusion  with  nitre.  Protoxide  of  titanium  is  also 
obtained  by  the  moist  way,  in  the  form  of  a  deep  purple  powder,  when  a  fragment 
of  zinc  or  iron  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
but  it  altera  so  quickly  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  that  no  opportunity  has  yet  been 
obtained  of  studying  its  properties.  The  composition  assigned  to  it  above  is', 
therefore,  hypothetical.  The  blue  powder  is,  perhaps,  a  compound  of  protoxide 
of  titanium  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  iron. 

Sesquioxide  of  titavium,  TiaO,. — When  anhydrous  titanic  acid  is  strongly 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  becomes  black  and  loses  considerably  in 
weight.  From  a  determination  of  the  actual  loss  of  weight,  Ebclmen  concludes 
that  sesquioxide  of  titanium  is  produced.  The  residue  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet  solution.* 

Titanic  acid,  TiOz,  40'33  or  503-7.— In  the  mineral  rutile,  titanic  acid  is  crys- 
tallized in  the  form  of  tinstone,  the  link  by  which  tin  is  connected  with  titanium. 
Again,  ilmenite  and  other  varieties  of  titanate  of  iron,  PeO.TiOj  are  isomorpbous 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  and  thus  tin  comes  to  be  connected  through  titanium 
with  the  last  order  of  metals.  But  titanic  acid  is  dimorphous,  and  crystallizes,  in 
anatase,  in  an  unconnected  form.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  pure  titanic  acid 
is  to  fuse  titanate  of  iron,  reduced  to  powder  and  levigatod  with  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  has  no  action  upon  the  titanic  acid,  but  converts  the  protoxide  of  iron 
into  a  sulphide  of  iron,  which  ia  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  If  iron  is  still 
retained  by  the  titanic  acid,  the  latter  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3.]  xx.  385. 
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r,  by  which  every  particle  of  iron  is  eonverted  into  sulphide,  and  then  removed 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  acquires  a  yellow  tint  by  exposure  to  a 
high  temperature;  it  is  infusible  and  insoluble  in  water.  Titanic  aeid  is  consi- 
derably analogous  in  properties  to  silica;  like  that  acid  it  has  a  soluble  modifica- 
tion, formed  by  igniting  titanic  acid  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  which  is  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  solution  of  titanic  acid  gives  an  orange-red 
precipitate  with  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which  is  characteristic  of  titanic  acid. 
On  neutralizing  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  the  soluble  modification  of  titanic 
acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.  When  this  precipitate  is 
dried  and  heated,  it  glows,  and  the  titanic  acid  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in  acids. 
When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  titanic  acid  in 
water,  is  boiled  for  some  time,  titanic  acid  precipitates  in  the  insoluble  modifi- 
cation. 

Titanic  acid  mixed  with  boras,  or  better  with  phosphorus-salt,  forms  in  the  outer 
blowpipe-flame  a  colourle^  g'asSj  hut  in  the  inner  flame,  a  glass  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  assumes  a  violet  colour  on  cooling.  The  same  character  is  exhibited 
by  those  salts  of  titanic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  themselves  impart  any  colour  to 
the  bead.  If  the  titanic  acid  contains  iron,  the  colour  of  the  bead  is  brown-red 
or  blood-red  instead  of  violet.  Many  titanatea  yield  the  blue  colour  only  with 
phosphorus-salt,  not  with  borax.  The  colour  is  produced  more  readily  by  heating 
the  substance  on  charcoal  than  on  platinum  wire.  The  above  characters  suffice  to 
distinguish  titanic  acid  from  al!  other  substances. 

Bhulphide  of  titanium,  TiS,,  was  discovered  by  Kose,  who  formed  it  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  titanic  acid,  in  a  porcelain  tube  main- 
tained at  a  bright  red  heat. 

Bichloride  of  titanium,  TiCl2,  was  formed  by  Mr.  George,  of  Leeds,  by  trans- 
mitting chlorine  over  metallic  titanium  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  a  transparent  colour- 
less liquid,  resembling  bichloride  of  tin,  and  boiling  a  little  above  212".  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  6'615  (Dumas).  Bichloride  of  titanium  combines  with 
ammonia,  and  forms  a  white  saline  mass,  TiCli.2NHg.  Hetallto  titanium  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  heating  this  compound  to  redness.  Bichloride  of  titanium  also 
absorbs  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  dry  brown  powder.  From  this 
compound  when  heated,  a  lemon-yellow  sublimate  rises,  which  Kose  found  to  eon- 
tain  Z  atoms  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  combined  with  1  atom  of  a  compound  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  analogous  to  sal-ammoniac,  but 
which  could  not  be  isolated.  Bichloride  of  titanium  combines  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides,  forming  double  salts,  which  are  colourless  and  capable  of  crystallizing. 
It  also  combines  with  chloride  of  cyanogen,  forming  a  yellow  crystalline  compound 
containing  CyC1.2TiCla,  and  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  the  com- 
pound HCy.TiClj,  a  yellow  pulverulent  substance  which  sublimes  below  212°,  in 
transparent,  shining,  lemon-yellow  crystals. 

Bromide  of  titanium,  TiBrj,  is  obtained  by  passing  bromine  vapour  over  an 
intimate  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  carbon,  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  distilling 
the  resulting  brown  liquid  with  excess  of  mercury  to  remove  free  bromine.  It  is 
an  amber-yellow  crystalline  body  of  specific  gravity  2-6.  It  melts  at  102°,  and 
boils  at  356°.  It  attracts  moisture  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  converted  into 
titanic  and  hydrobromic  acids  (F.  B.  Duppa). 

A  volatile  bijluoride  of  titanium,  TiFj,  was  obtdned  by  Unverdorben,  by  dis- 
tilling titanic  acid  in  a  platinum  apparatus  with  fluor  spar  in  powder  and  fuming 
sulphuric  acid. 

A  definite  sulphate  of  titanic  acid,  TiO^  .  SOj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  titanic 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  heat  below  redness. 

Nitrides  of  titanium.  —  H.  Kose,  by  heating  the  double  chloride  of  titanium 
and  ammonium  in  aramoniacal  gas,  or  by  heating  the  ammonio-cbloride  of  titanium, 
2NH, .  TiCla,  with  sodium,  obtained  a  copper-coloured  substance  which  he  supposed 
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to  be  metallic  titanium,  but  which  WiJhIer  has  shown  to  consist  of  nitride  of 
titanium,  Ti^Nj,  or  more  probably  Ti^N^  =  3TiN  .  TijN ;  it  contains  28  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  This  compound  is  redder  thao  the  cubic  crystals  of  the  blast- 
furnncea,  which  have  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Another  nitride  of  titanium,  TiN,  ia 
produced  when  titanic  acid  is  strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniaoal  gas.  IM 
powder  is  dark  violetj  with  a  tinge  of  copper-colour;  in  small  pieces  it  exhibits  a 
violet  copper-colour  and  metallic  lustre.  A  third  nitride,  TijNj,  or  more  probably 
2TiN  .  TijN,  is  formed  when  Kose's  titanium  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  has  a  brassy  or  almost  gold-yellow  colour 
and  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  also  obtained  (mixed  however  with  carbon)  whea 
titanic  acid  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  cyanogen  gas  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
vapour;  no  cyanide  of  titanium  is  formed  in  this  reaction.  All  these  thi'ee 
nitrides  of  titanium  sustain,  without  decomposition,  a  temperature  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  melting  silver.  Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with  the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  or  mercury,  and  heated,  they  emit  a  lively  sparkling  flame,  and  reduce  the 
oxides  to  the  metallic  state.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  they  give  off 
ammoniacal  gas  (Wohler). 

Nitrocyanide  of  titanium,  CjNTi  .  STijN.  —  This  is  the  copper-coloured  com- 
pound already  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  the  iron  furnaces,  and  formerly  mistaken 
for  metallic  titanium.  Its  formation  appeare  to  be  connected  with  that  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  so  constantly  observed  in  the  blast-furnaces.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  very  large  masses;  in  a  furnace  at  Riibeland  in  the  Hartz,  a  mass  of  it  waa 
found,  weighing  80  pounds.  This  compound  forms  cubic  crystals  harder  than 
quartz,  and  of  specific  gravity  5'3.  It  contains  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  4  of 
carbon.  In  its  chemical  characters,  it  resembles  the  nitrides  just  described,  giving 
off  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  reducing  the  oxides  of  lead,  copper, 
and  mercury,  when  heated  with  them.  A  similar  product  may  be  formed  by 
placing  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  well  closed 
crucible,  and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  niekol  (Wohler). 

ESTIMATION  01  TITANIUM,  A 


Titanium  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  titanic  acid.  This  compound  ia 
best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  acids  by  ammonia,  which  throws  it  down  in 
the  form  of  a  veiy  bulky  precipitate,  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina.  A  great 
excess  of  ammonia  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  re-dissolve  a  small  portion  of  the 
titanic  acid.     The  precipitate  after  ignition  contains  60  per  cent,  of  titanium. 

If  the  titanic  acid,  after  precipitation  by  ammonia,  is  to  be  redissolved  in  acids, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  separate  it  from  other  metals,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  precipitation  to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate must  be  washed  with  cold  water,  because  heat  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
titanic  acid  more  or  less  insoluble  in  acids. 

Titanic  acid  may  also  in  some  cases  be  separated  from  its  acid  solutions  by 
boiling;  from  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  complete  precipitation  is  effected  by 
this  method ;  but  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  solvent,  a  small  portion  of  titanic 
^cid  always  remains  in  solution  after  boiling. 

Protoxide  of  titanium  ia  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  the 
■precipitate,  after  standing  from  24  to  36  Lours,  is  converted,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  into  titanic  acid,  in  which  form  it  may  be  estimated. 

From  the  alkalies  and  atkaline  earths,  titanic  acid  may  be  separated  by  ammonia, 
the  solution  in  the  latter  case  being  carefuily  excluded  from  the  air.  Baryta  may 
'also  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  separated  from  magnesia  by  boiling,  if  the  two  are  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  the  solvent. 
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The  separation  from  arumtjia  and  t/^ucina  is  also  effected  by  boiling  the  sulpturio 
acid  solution. 

From  the  metals  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  sulphide  of  amraoniiira, 
viz.,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc,  titanic  acid  is  separated  by  mixing 
the  acid  solution  with  tartaric  acid  and  escess  of  ammonia  (which  then  forms  no 
precipitate),  and  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates  everjthin<;  but 
the  titanic  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  expel  ammoniaeal  salts  and  burn  away  the 
carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid.  As  this  earhonaceous  matter  is  very  dif&oult  to  burn, 
the  ignition  should  either  be  performed  in  a  muffle  furnace,  or  a  stream  of  osygen 
should  be  Tery  gently  directed  into  the  crucible.  The  residue  consists  of  titanio 
acid,  which  may  then  be  weighed. 

From  cadmium^  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  titanium  is  easily  separated  by  hydro- 
Eulphuric  acid. 

SECTION  III. 


i;^.  26-8  or  335;  Cr. 

This  metal,  so  remarkable  for  the  vanety  and  heiuty  of  it3  ccloured  preparations, 
was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797,  in  the  red  mineral  now  known  a^  chromate 
of  lead.  It  has  since  been  found  in  other  miner'ils,  more  particulaily  ehrjme  iron 
(FeO  .  Cr^Oj),  a  mineral  which  many  counlnci  possess  in  considerable  quantity 
It  is  from  this  ore  that  the  compounds  ot  chromium,  usid  in  the  arts,  are  actually 
derived.  The  metal  may  he  procured  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxide,  in  the  usual 
way;  hut  the  reduction  is  as  difficult  an  that  of  man^ane=e  Chromium  is  a 
greyish-white  metal,  of  density  5-9,  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  not  mignetiL  It 
does  not  undergo  oxidation  in  the  air  It  dissolves  in  hjdrcfluono  joid  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  Chromium  v*  also  chtained  as  a  brown  powdei,  when 
aesijuichloride  of  chromium  is  heated  m  ammoniaeal  gas  (Liebig). 

Chromium  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen;  viz.  protoxide  of  chromium, 
or  chromous  oxide,  CrO,  isomorphous  with  ferrous  oxide,  &c. ;  sesqmoxide  of 
chromiwn,  or  chromic  oxide,  CrjOj,  isomorphous  with  ferric  oxide  and  alumina; 
and  chromic  arid,  CrOj,  isomorphous  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also  a  chromoso-chromic 
oxide,  CrjOj,  or  CrO.CriOj,  and  four  oxides  intermediate  between  chromic  oxide 
and  chromic  acid,  which  may,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  chromatea  of  chromic  oxide ; 
viz.  monochromale  of  chromic  oxide,  or  Cr303.Cr03  =  Crj06;  the  bichromate, 
CrjOs.2Cr03  =  CrA ;  ,the  neutral  chromato,  CrA'SCrOj  =  Gifia,  and  the  acid 
chromate,  CrA.4Cr03  =  Cr60ii. 

Protoxide  of  chromium,  Ghromons  oxide,  CrO;  34'8  or  435.  —  This  oxide 
probably  exists  in  chrome-iron,  and  in  pyrope.  It  is  precipitated  in  .the  form  of  a 
hydrate  by  the  action  of  potash  on  a  solution  of  the  protoehloride.  The  anhy- 
drous protoxide  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  hydrate  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
poses water,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  if  the  air  be  not  excluded  by  fill- 
ing the  apparatus  with  hydrogen  is  converted,  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  into 
chromoso-chromic  oxide,  CrjOi,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Peligot).  It  is  yellow 
when  recently  precipitated,  brown  when  dry,  and  may  be  preserved  unaltered  in 
dry  air.  When  ignited  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  thereby  liberated 
converts  the  remaining  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  (Mobei^). 

Ilydrated  ehromous  oxide  Is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  hut  dissolves  slowly  in 
strong  acids.  The  chromous  salts  are  best  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  tho 
protoehloride  with  the  corresponding  potash  or  soda  salts,  access  of  air  being  care- 
lully  prevented.     They  are  generally  of  a  red  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  b3ue; 
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dissolve  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  liiore  readily  in  hot  water.  Like  ferrous 
salts,  they  dissolve  large  quantities  of  nitric  oxide,  forming  dark  brown  solutions. 

PTotochloride  of  chromium,  chromous  chloride,  CrCl;  63'3  or  77875.  —  Ob- 
tained by  passing  hydropien  gas  over  perfectly  anbydrous  sesqui chloride  of  chro- 
mium very  gently  heated,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to  escape. 
The  hydrogen  must  be  previously  freed  from  all  traces  of  oxygen  by  passing  it 
through  a  solution  of  protoehloride  of  tin  in  caustic  potash,  then  through  tubes 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  lastly  over  red-hot  metallic 
copper.  The  protoehloride  is  also  formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  a  red- 
hot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chromic  oside.  The  fli^t  method  yields  the  proto- 
ehloride in  the  form  of  a  white,  velvety  substance,  retaining  the  form  of  the  ses- 
quiohloride  from  which  it  has  been  formed ;  the  second  method  yields  it  in  fine 
white  crystals,  usually  mised,  however,  with  chromic  oxide,  chromic  chloride,  and 
charcoal. 

Protoehloride  of  chromium  dissolves  in  water,  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a. 
blue  solution,  which  rapidly  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  chlorine  gas. 
With  potash  it  forms  a  dark  brown  precipitate  (yellow,  according  to  Moberg,  if 
the  £ur  be  completely  excluded)  of  hydrated  chrouious  oside,  which,  however, 
quickly  changes  to  light  brown  chromoso-chromic  oxide,  witli  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. Ammonia  forms  a  greenish  whit*  precipitate,  without  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. With  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  a  bine  liquid  is  formed  which  turns  red 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphide  of  ammonium.fi!:  potassium  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  chromoua  8  Iph'd  Th  If  f  p  t  hi  'd  f  bromium  is  one 
of  the  moat  powerful  d       d  t  k     w       \\  th     sol  t        f  monochromafe 

of  jtnfask,  it  forms  adkbwf       jtt      fh  hmo  oxide,  which, 

howevei,  disappears  o    th     dd  f  t  th    p    t    hi     de,  and  forms  a 

green  solution      It  p       p  f  t  I       I  fr  1  f         osive  sublimate. 

With  citpnc  tails,  it  f  t  first      wh  t    p       p  t  t      f      p      a  chloride ;  but 

when  added  in  exce«      hwdw        dp  dit      stantly  converts 

tuni/sltc  acid  into  blue       d      ft        t  dp       i>t&l     j  Id  from  the  solutioa 

of  the  chloride. 

Chromom  tarlona/       f   m  1  by    dd  It        f  th     hi  ride  to  carbonate 

of  potash ;  its  preeipit  t  d  d  b  f  tl       Ik  1  lution  is  hot,  but 

in  the  form  of  dense  yellow  or  bluish  green  flakes,  if  it  is  cold;  the  precipitate 
appears,  however,  to  have  the  same  composition  in  all  eases  (Moberg). 

Chromous  sulphite  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  in  the  form  of  a  brick- 
red  precipitate,  which  becomes  bluish  green  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Moberg) 

Ckromoits  sulphate.  —  When  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  treatin.;  (.esqui- 
chloride  of  chromium  with  potassium  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
gen is  evolved,  and  a  solution  obtained  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  chro- 
mous salt  (Pellgot). 

Chromoso-chromic  oxide,  GrjOi  =  CrO.Cr,03. — Formed  when  the  protoxide 
comes  ia  contact  with  wat«r,  and  consequently  at  the  moment  of  its  precipitation 
by  potash,  from  a  solution  of  the  protoehloride.  After  washing  with  water  and 
drying  in  vacuo,  it  has  the  colour  of  Spanish  tobacco.  It  is  but  feeblj  attacked 
by  acids.  The  hydrate  is  composed  of  Cr,0,.HO;  when  heated,  it  la  converted 
into  chromic  oxide  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Chromic  oxide,  77-6  or  !)70.  —  This  oside  exists  m 
chrome-iron,  but  is  not  immediately  derived  from  that  mineral.  When  chromate 
of  wercury,  the  orange  precipitate  obtained  on  mixing  nitrate  of  mercury  and 
chromate  of  potash,  is  strongly  ignited,  chromic  oxide  remains  as  a  powder  of  a 
good  green  colour.  Chromic  oxide  is  also  obtained,  by  deoxidizing  the  chromic 
acid  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  various  ways;  by  ignition  with  sulphur,  for 
instance,  or  by  igniting  together  1  part  of  biehroniate  of  potash  with  1^  parts  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby  chloride  of  potassium 
and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  formed,  the  chromic  acid  losing  half  its  oxygen, 
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whict  is  converted  info  water  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  Another  pro- 
cess, interesting  from  affording  the  oxide  in  the  state  of  crystals,  is  to  pass  the 
vapour  of  chlorochromic  acid  (CrOjCl)  through  a  tube  heated  to  whiteness,  when 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gases  are  disengaged,  and  chromic  oxide  attaches  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  tube.  The  crystals  have  a  metallic  lustre,  and  are  of  so  deep  a  green 
as  to  appear  black ;  they  have  the  same  form  as  specular  iron  ore,  a  density  of  5-21, 
and  are  as  hard  as  corundum  ( Wohler).  The  ignited  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  acids ; 
heated  with  access  of  air,  and  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  jt  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  chromic  acid.  Fused  with  borax  or  other  vitreous  substances,  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium  produces  a  beautiful  green  colour ;  it  is  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  emerald,  and  is  employed  to  produce  a  green  colour  upon  earthenware. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  (and  not  chromic  acid)  is  also  the  colouring  matter  of 
pim  colour  applied  to  stoneware.  This  substance  is  formed  by  strongly  igniting 
a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bioxide  of  tin,  33  parts  of  chalk,  and  not  more  than  one 
part  of  sesquioside  of  chromium.* 

To  obtain  the  same  oside  in  the  hydrated  state,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  added  alter- 
nately in  small  quantities,  till  the  solution  passes  from  a  red  to  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  no  longer  effervesces  from  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  on  addition  of  either 
the  acid  or  alcohol.  In  this  experiment,  the  chromic  acid  liberated  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  sesquioside  of  chromium  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  present,  and  in  fact  converted  into  the  corresponding  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  chromium.  Many  other  organic  substances  may  he  used  in  pkce  of  alco- 
hol in  this  experiment,  such  as  sugar,  oxalic  acid,  &o.  The  reduction  may  also  he 
effected  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid  or  even  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  if  added  ia 
sufficient  excess ;  in  this  last  case,  sesquiehloride  of  chromium  and  chloride  of 
potassium  are  then  formed,  and  part  of  the  chlorine  escapes  as  gas ;  thus : 

K0.2CrO,  +  7HC1  =  KCI  -i-  Cr,Cla  +  7H0  +  SCI. 
The  oxide  of  chromium  is  precipitated  from  the  green  solution  by  ammonia,  and 
falls  as  a  pale  bluish-green  hydrate.     The  same  osido  is  obtained  more  directly, 
when  to  a  boiling  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  a  hot  soiution  of  pentasulphide 
o   potassium  is  added,  the  chromic  acid  then  giving  half  its  oxygen  ti.  <  he  sulphur. 

Hydrated  chromic  oxide  ia  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  salts.  Ii.  is  also  dis- 
solved by  potash  and  soda,  but  not  to  a  great  extent  by  ammonia,  lis  salts  have 
a  sweet  taste,  and  are  poisonous.  The  oxide  itself  becomes  of  a  greener  colour 
when  dried,  and  loses  water.  A  moderate  heat  affects  its  relations  to  acids,  the 
sulphate  of  the  heated  (or  green)  oxide  not  forming  a  double  salt,  for  instance, 
with  sulphate  of  potash.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  glows,  or  undergoes  the 
same  change  as  zirconia,  bioxide  of  tin,  and  many  other  hydrated  oxides  whea 
made  anhydrous;  becomes  denser,  assumes  a  pure  green  colour,  and  ceases  to  be 
soluble  in  acids. 

The  salts  of  chromic  oxide  exhibit  two  different  modifications,  green  and  violet; 
some  acids,  e.y.,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric,  produce  both  modifications;  others 
only  one.  ^  Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  green  salts,  a  bluish-grey  precipi- 
tate, but  in  solutions  of  the  violet  salts,  a  greenish-grey  precipitate,  both  of 
which,  however,  yield  green  solutions  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochioric 
acid  (Regnault);  according  to  H.  Eose,  however,  tie  precipitate  is  bluish-grey  in 
both  cases.  The  liquid  above  the  precipitate  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  chromic  acid.  Potash  and  soda  form  similar  precipitates, 
which  dissolve  ia  excess  of  the  alkali,  forming  green  solutions  from  which  tht 
chromic  oxide  is  precipitated  by  boiling.     The  alkaline  carbonates  form  greenish 

*  Maldguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8.}  Isi.  p.  433.  Mr.  0.  Sims  finds  that  seaquioiide  of  iron 
and  bioxide  of  manganese  majTje  eobatituted  for  oiida  of  cliromium  in  pink  ooloui-,  so  that 
the  coloration  of  that  substance  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
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precipitates  (violet  by  eandle-Hght),  whiet  dissolve  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Bydrosulphvric  acid,  foraia  no  precipitate ;  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  throws  down  the  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

Ziiic,  immersed  in  a  Bclution  of  chrome-alum  or  scsquiohloride  of  chromium 
escluded  from  the  air,  gradually  reduces  the  cliromic  salt  to  a  chromous  salt,  the 
liquid  after  a  few  hours  acquiring  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  hydrogen  being  evolved 
by  decomposition  of  water.  If  the  zinc  be  left  in  tlie  liquid  after  the  change  of 
colour  from  green  to  blue  is  complete,  hydrogen  continues  to  escape  slowly,_and 
the  liquid  after  some  weeks  or  months,  is  found  no  longer  to  contain  chromium, 
the  whole  of  that  metal  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  and  its  place 
taken  by  zinc.  Tin,  at  a  boiling  heat,  likewise  reduces  the  chromic  salt  to  a  chro- 
mous salt,  but,only  to  a  limited  extent;  and  on  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  after  the 
action  has  ceased,  a  contrary  action  takes  place,  the  protochloride  of  chromium 
decomposing  the  protochloride  of  i\a  previously  formed,  reducing  the  tin  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  being  itself  reconverted  into  sesquichloride.  Iron  does  not 
reduce  chromic  salta  to  cttomous  salts,  but  merely  precipitates  a  basic  sulphate 
of  chromic  oxide,  or  an  osychloride,  as  the  ease  may  be.* 

Sesquioxide  (and  also  the  protoxide)  of  chromium,  ignited  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, or  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and  nitre,  is  converted  into 
chromic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali ;  and  on  dissolving  the  fused  product 
in  water,  filtering  if  necessary,  and  neutralizing  with  acetic  acid,  the  characteristio 
reactions  of  chromic  acid  (p.  511)  maybe  obtained  with  lead  and  silver-salts.  An 
oxide  of  chromium  fused  with  borax,  in  either  blowpipe  flame,  yields  an  emerald- 
green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited  by  those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whose 
bases  do  not  of  themselves  impart  decided  colours  to  the  bead. 

A  sesquisulphide  of  chromium,  Gr283,  corresponding  with  the  oxide,  is  obtmned 
bj  exposing  the  latter,  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  at 
a  bright  red  heat.     It  is  a  substance  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  which  is  dissolved  by 

Sesquichloride  of  chromium,  Chromic  chloride,  Creels;  1604  or  2001.2,— This 
salt  is  obtained  as  a  sublimate  of  a  peach-purple  colour,  when  chlorine  is  passed 
over  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube  :  or 
in  the  hydrated  state  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium 
to  dryness.  The  salt  obtained  by  the  latter  process  is  a  green  powder  containing 
CriCC-)-9H0.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and  hydroohlonc  acid,  andleavcs 
a  residue  of  oxyohloride  of  chromium.  Heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  it  likewise  parts  with  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  violet  anhydrous 
sesquichloride.  The  solution,  evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  an  amorphous  mass 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heaj,  and  consists  of  Cr^Clj-l-GHO 
(Migot).  Anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  boiling  water;  but  if  to  cold  water  in  which 
the  sesquichloride  is  immersed,  there  be  added  a  very  small  quantity,  even  ye  Jbtt, 
of  protochloride  of  chromium,  a  green  solution  is  formed  identical  with  that  which 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Peligot). 

Chromic  sulphate,  CrA'SSOj;  197-6  or  247-0.  — Chromic  oxide  is  dissolved 
by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  salt  does  not  crystallize.  Chromic  sulphate  exhibits  a 
violet  and  a  green  modification.  The  violet  sulphate  is  obtained  by  leaving  8 
parts  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide,  dried  at  212°,  and  8  or  10  parts  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle  for  several  weeks.  The  solution,  which 
IS  green  at  first,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and  deposits  a  greenish  blue  crystalline 
mass.  On  dissolving  this  substance  in  water,  and  adding  alcohol,  a  violet-blue 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed;  and  by  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  very  weak 
alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  some  time,  small  regular  octohedrona 
are  deposited,  containing  Crj03.3SOa-|-15HO.     The  green  mlphate  is  prepared 

*  H.  LMwel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xl.  42. 
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by  diisolving  chromic  oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  tetoperaturo  betweea 
122  and  140° ;  also  bj  boiling  a  solution  of  the  violet  sulphate.  The  liquid,  when 
qn  kly  vaporated,  yields  a  green  crystalline  salt,  having  the  same  composition  as 
th  I  t  sulphate.  The  green  sulphate  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  blue 
B  lut  n  but  the  violet  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  green  sul- 
phat  not  completely  decomposed  by  soluble  baryta-salts  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
8  b  1  a  heat  being  required  to  complete  it ;  the  violet  sulphate,  on  the  contrary,  is 
deprived  of  all  its  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta-salts  at  ordinary  tomperatares.  When 
eitier  the  green  or  the  violet  sulphate  is  heated  to  390°,  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  light  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which,  when  further  heated,  leaves  a  residua 
of  anhydrous  chromic  sulphate,  having  a  red  colour.  This  anhydrous  salt  is  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  acid  liquids.* 

Chromic  sulphate  forms  a  orjstallizable  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash,  viz., 
chrome-alttm,  KO.S03-)-Crj03-3S03-|-24HO.  This  salt  is  produced  when  a  mix- 
ture of  its  constituent  salts,  with  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  left  to  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  first  with  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then 
with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  which  is  to  be  added  by  small  portions  to  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  chromate,  and  not  to  apply  artificial  heat.  The  chromic  acid  is  thus 
deoxidized  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  large  crystals  of  the  double  sulphate  are 
slowly  deposited  (Fischer).  The  octohcdral  crystals  of  chrome-alum  are  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red,  when  so  small  as  to  be  transparent. 
The  solution  is  bluish -purple,  but  when  heated  to  140°  or  180°  becomes  green, 
and,  according  tfl  Fischer,  either  deposits  on  evaporation  a  bright-green  amorphous, 
difficultly  soluble  mass,  or  yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash,  while  green  chromio 
sulphate  remains  in  solution.  According  to  Locwel,f  on  the  contrary,  the  change 
of  the  purple  into  the  preen  salt  does  not  arise  from  a,  separation  of  the  two  simple 
salts,  but  merely  from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  A  solution  of  ehrome-alum, 
which  has  become  green  and  unory stall izable  by  lieating,  does  not  deposit  any 
Bulphate  of  potash  even  when  concentrated ;  neither  does  that  salt  separate  when 
the  crystals  are  molted  in  a  sealed  tube ;  but  the  green  liquid  obtained  by  either 
of  these  processes  yields,  when  heated  to  77°  and  80°  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  dark 
green  mass  containing  CrjOj-SSOa-f  KO.SOj,  with  scarcely  6  eq,  water  (Loewel). 
The  violet  crystals  containing  24  Aq.,  when  left  for  several  davs  in  dry  air  at  a 
temperature  between  77°  and  86°,  give  off  12  Aq.,  and  assume  a'lilao  colour.  At 
212°,  another  quantity  of  water  goes  off,  and  the  crystals  become  green ;  and,  by 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  'about  660°,  the  whole  of  the  water  may  be 
expelled  without  causing  the  salt  to  melt.  The  anhydrous  crystals  are  green,  and 
dissolve  without  residue  in  boiling  water,  but  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  660°, 
they  suddenly  become  greenish-yellow,  without  perceptible  loss  of  weight,  and  are 
afterwards  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

Oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash,  3(KO.C20j)  -f  CrjOs-SCjOj  -|-  6H0.— This 
is  another  beautiful  double  salt  of  chromium.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing process  of  Dr.  Gregory :  —  One  part  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  parts  of 
binoxalate  of  potash,  and  two  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  are  dissolved  to- 
gether in  hot  water.  A  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes  place,  arising 
from  the  deoxidation  of  the  chromic  acid,  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxaiio 
acid  ■  and  nothing  fixed  remains,  except  the  salt  in  question,  of  which  a  pretty 
con  ent  ated  solution  crystallizes  upon  cooling  in  prismatic  crystals,  whicii  are 
black  by  eflected  light,  but  of  a  splendid  blue  by  transmitted  light,  when  suf- 
fic  ently  thin  to  be  translucent.  The  oxide  of  chromium  is  not  completely  pre- 
c  p  t  d  from  this  salt  by  an  alkaline  carbonate;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  only  a 
em  II  p  tion  of  the  oxaiio  acid  is  thrown  down  from  it  by  chloride  of  ealoiiira, 
Wh  n  fully  dried  and  then  carefully  ignited,  this  salt  is  completely  decomposed, 

*  Kegoault,  Coura  de  Chimie,  f  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs.  [3],  xUv.  313. 
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and  leaves  a  mixture  of  cliromate  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  correspon cling 
double  oxalate  of  chromium  and  soda  contains  9H0,  according  to  Mitscherlich. 
In,  the  analogous  oxalate  of  ferric  oxide  and  soda,  the  proportion  of  water  appeared 
to  the  author  to  be  lOHO. 

The  mineral  chrome-iron,  FeO.CrjOs,  crystallizes  in  octohedrona,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  having  the  scsquioxide  of  iron  replaced 
by  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Its  density  is  4'5;  it  is  about  as_  soi^  as  felspar, 
and  infusible.  When  exposed  to  long-continued  calcination,  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  oxide  of  chromium  of  thia 
compound  absorbs  oxygen,  and  combines  as  chromic  acid  with  the  potash,  while 
the  protoxide  of  iron  becomes  sesquioxide.  The  addition  of  nitre  increases  the 
rapidity  of  oxidation,  but  is  not  absolutely  required  in  the  process,  _A^  yellow 
alkaline  solution  of  carbonate  and  chromate  of  potash  is  obtained  by  lisiviating 
the  calcined  matter,  which  is  generally  converted  into  the  red  chromate  or  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
latter  salt  being  more  easily  purified  by  crystallization  than  the  neutral  ohromata. 

Chromic  acid,  CrOj,  52-19  or  651-8.  — This  acid  is  not  _  liberated  from  the 
chromates  iu  a  state  of  purity  by  any  acid  .except  the  fluosilicic ;  it  is  also  easily 
altered.  Fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  conducted  into  a  warm  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  till  the  potash  is  completely  separated  as  the  insoluble  fluoride  of  silicon 
and  potassium,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  testing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
with  tartaric  acid  or  chloride  of  platinum.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
by  a  steam  heat,  and  the  chromic  acid  redissolved  by  water;  it  gives  an  opaque, 
dull  red  solution.  Chromic  aeid  may  also  be  obtained  anhydrous  and  in  acicular 
crystals,  by  distilling,  in  a  platinum  retort,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chromate  of 
lead,  3  parts  of  finely  pulverized  fluor  spar,  and  7  parts  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid;  sulphate  of  hme  is  formed,  together  with  pevfluoride  of  chromium,  the 
vapour  of  which  is  received  in  a  lai^e  platinum  crucible,  covered  with  wet  paper 
and  used  as  a  condenser.  The  perfluoride  is  decomposed  by  the  aqueous  vapour 
from  the  paper,  being  resolved  into  hydrofluoric  acid  and  beautiful  orange-red 
acicular  crystals  of  chromic  acid,  which  fill  the  crucible.  A  third  and  easier 
method  of  preparing  chromic  acid  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
saturated  between  122°  and  140°,  with  1^  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  the  acid  by  suooeasive  small  portions.  Bisulphate  of  potash  is  then 
formed  which  remains  in  solution,  and  the  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the  chromic 
acid  in' long  red  needles.  These  may  be  dmined,  first  in  a  funnel,  afterwards  on 
a  brick;  then  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution'  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
chromate  of  baryta  to  remove  the  last  portion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtered 
liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Chromic  acid  differs  remarkably  from  sulphuric  acid, 
in  having  but  little  affinity  for  basic  water,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained  anhydrous 
by  evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness.  Indeed,  the  chromate  of  water  is  not 
known  to  exist,  even  in  combination,  both  the  bichromate  and  terehromate  of 
potash  being  anhydrous  salts.  The  free  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and 
bleaches  organic  colouring  matters :  chromic  acid  then  loses  half  its  oxygen,  and 
becomes  oxide  of  chromium.  It  is  also  converted  into  sesquichloride  of  chromium 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  : 

2Cr03  +  6HCI  =  Cr,Cl,  +  6H0  +  3C1; 
and  into  sesquioxide  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur : 

2CtO,  +  3HS  =  CrA  +  3H0  +  3S. 
Sulphurous  acid  passed  through  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  its  salts,  throws 
down  a  brown  precipitate,  consisdng  of  monochromate  of  chromic  oxide,  or 
bioxide  of  chromium;  CrA-CrOs  =  3CrOj.  The  other  intermediate  oxides,  or 
chromates  of  chromic  oxide  mentioned  on  page  505,  are  formed  by  other  imper- 
fect reductions  of  chromic  acid,  or  by  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  chromic  oxide. 
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Theyare  all  brown  substances,  soluble  in  potash  and  in  nitric  acid.  One  of  tbem, 
the  bichromate,  dissolves  also  without  decomposition  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  others  are  reduced  bj  hydrochloric  acid  to  sesqui chloride,  with  evolution 
of  chlorine,  aod  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  chromic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
chromic  oside.* 

Chromic  acid  forms  bibasic,  monobasic,  biacid,  and  a  few  tri-acid  salts.  The 
monoobroraates  of  the  aJkalies  are  yellow,  the  bichromates  red;  the  chromates  of 
the  metals  proper  are  bright  yellow,  red,  or  occasionally  of  some  other  colour. 
All  chromates  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  give  off  oxygen,  and  form  sulphate  of 
chromic  oside,  together  with  another  sulphate.  Whea  heated  with  bydrochlorio 
acid,  they  give  off  chlorine  nnd  form  a^uichloride  of  chromium,  together  with 
another  metaliio  chloride.  Heated  in  the  a.nhydroui  state  with  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  red  vapours  of  chlorochromic  acid,  which  condense 
toa  brownish  red  liquid.  Similarij,  when  heated  with  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric 
acid,  they  give  off  red  vapours  of  terfluoride  of  chromium  A  few  only  of  the 
chromates,  more  particulariy  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  they 
all  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  Solutions  of  the  alkaline  chromates  form  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate  with  baryta  salts;  bright  yellow  with  leadatlts,  bnck  red  with  mer- 
curous  salts;  and  crimson  with  silver  salts. 

Chromate  of  potash,  Tdlow  chromafe  of  potash,  KO.GrOi)  97-8  or  1222-5. 

This  salt  is  produced  in  the  treatment  of  the  chrome  ore,  but  is  seldom  crystal- 
lized. It  may  be  formed  from  the  bichromate,  by  fusing  that  salt  with  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  or  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  rod  sok- 
tion  of  the  bichromate,  till  its  colour  becomes  a  pure  golden  yellow.  The  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  has  a  great  tendency  to  effloresce  upon  the  sides  of  the 
basin  whea  evaporated.  Its  crystals  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  anhydrous,  and  iso- 
morphous  with  sulphate  of  potash.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  at  10°  dissolve 
4&i  parts  of  this  salt;  the  solution  preserves  its  yellow  colour,  even  when  diluted 
to  a  great  degree. 

Bichromate  of  potash.  Red  chromate  of  potash,  K0.2Cr03;  148'6  or  1857-5 

This  beautiful  salt,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  arts,  crystallizes 
in  prisms  or  in  lai^c  four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  orange-red  colour.  It  fuses  below 
a  red  heat,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass,  the  cijstala  of  which  have, 
according  to  Jlitscherlich,  the  same  form  as  those  obtained  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  but  this  mass  falls  to  powder  as  it  cools,  from  the  unequal  contraction  of  the 
crystals  in  different  directions.  At  60°,  water  dissolves  J,,  of  its  weight  of  this 
salt,  and  at  the  boiling  point  a  considerably  greater  quantity. 

Bidiromatc  of  chloride  of  potam'um,  Pillyot's  salt,  KCl.SCrOj,  — This  salt, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  designate  as  if  it  contained  ehlorido  of  potassium  com- 
bined as  a  base  with  chromic  acid,  is  formed  by  dissolving  together,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  about  three  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  four  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  avoiding  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  It 
crystallizes  in  flat  red  quadrangular  prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by  solution  in  pure 

Ttrehromate  of  potash,  KO.SCrO,,  is  obtained  crystallized  when  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated.  Bichromates  of  soda 
aod  silver  exist  which  are  anhydrous,  like  the  bichromate  of  potash  (Warington). 

Cliromate  of  soda,  NaO.CrOj  +  lOHO.— By  the  evaporation  of  a  concentrated 
BO  ution  of  this  salt,  it  is  obtained  in  lai^e  fine  crystals,  having  the  form  of  giauber 
salt.  The  bichromate  crystallizes  in  thin,  hyacinth-red,  six-sided  prisms,  bevelled 
at  the  ends. 

Chromate  of  ammonia,  NH.O.CrO,  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of 
chromic  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.     It  ciystailizes  in  Icmon-yellow 

•  For  a  fnil  acDount  of  these  brown  oiides,  see  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Handbook,  iv. 
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needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction  and  pungent  saline 
taste.  When  heated,  they  give  off  ammonia,  water,  and  oxygen,  and  leave  sesqui- 
oside  of  chromium.  The  bichromate,  NH,0.2CrO„  forma  orange-yellow  or  reddish 
brown  rhombic  tables,  which  at  a  heat  below  redness  are  decomposed,  with  emis- 
sion  of  light  and  feeble  detonation,  leaving  the  sesquioxide.  It  eorabinea  with 
chloride  of  mercury,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  containing  NHj0.2CrO,.HgCl 
-f-HO,  and  3(NH,0.2CrO3).HgCl  (Richmond  and  Abel).*  Rammelsberg  has 
obtained  an  acid  salt  composed  of  NH^O.eCrOj  +  lOHO. 

Ghromafe  of  baryta,  BaO.CrOj  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  baryta-salt  with  an  alkaline  chromate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves easily  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  chromic  acid.  When  a  baryta-salt  is  jjre- 
cipitated  with  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  precipi- 
tate dissolves  with  partial  decomposition,  and  on  diluting  with  water,  mixing  the 
filtered  solution  with  chromic' acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  neutral  chromate  of 
baryta  first  separates,  then  crystals  of  a  htehromaie,  Ba0.2CrOj  -1-  2H0,  and  after- 
wards a  double  salt  containing  2(Ba0.3CrO».HO)-|-CK0.3CrO„HO).  (Bahr.}t 
Neutral  chromate  o/iime,  CaO.CrOj,  is  obtained  by  treatinc;  carbooate  of  lime 
with  afiueous  chromic  acid ;  and  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  excess  of  chro- 
mic acid  and  evaporating,  a  bkhromafe,  Cr0.2CrOs  +  2II0,  is  obtained.  Chlo- 
ride of  calcium  mixed  with  monochromate  of  potash,  yields  a  double  salt  contain- 
ing 5(CaO.0rO0  +  KO.CrOa.     (Bahr.) 

Chromate  of  magnesia  forms,  according  to  the  author  s  observations,  yellow 
crystals  which  are  very  soluble,  and  contain  5H0.  It  does  not  form  a  double  salt 
with  chromate  of  potash,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  does  with  sulphate  of  potash. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  insoluble  metallic  chromatcs  generally  carry  down  por- 
tions of  the  neutral  precipitating  salts,  or  of  subaalts,  and  their  analysis  is  often 
unsatisfactory  from  that  cause.  When  the  magncsian  chromates  arc  compared 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  same  family,  the  former  are  found  to  have  their  water 
readily  replaced  by  metallic  oxides,  but  not  by  salts;  so  that  suhchromates  with 
excess  of  oxide  are  numerous,  while  few  or  no  double  chromates  exist. 

Chromate  o/lead,  PbO-CrOj;  162-4  or  2030.— This  compound,  so  well  known 
as  chrome-yellow,  is  obtained  by  mixing  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  chromate  or 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  of  a  lighter  shade  from  dilute  than  from 
concentrated  solutions.     It  is  entirely  soluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  not  in  dilute 

Suhchromale  of  lead,  2PbO.Cr03,  is  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  formed  when  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  mixed  with  as  much  free  alkali  as  it  already 
contains,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead.  But  the  finest  vermilion-ted 
eubcbromate  is  formed  when  one  part  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  lead  is  thrown 
into  five  parts  of  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat.  Water  dissolves  the  chromate 
and  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  fused  mass,  and  leaves  the  suhchromate  of  lead  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  (Liebig  and  Wohlcr).  An  orange  pigment  may  he  obtained 
very  economically,  by  boiling  the  sulphat«  of  lead,  which  is  a  waste  product^  m 
makiu"  acetate  of  alumina  from  alum  bj  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  a  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash.  Tho  subehromate  of  lead  forms  a  beautiful  orange  upon 
cloth,  which  is  even  more  stable  than  the  yellow  chromate,  not  being  acted  upon 
by  either  alkalies  or  acids.  One  method  of  dyeing  chrome-orange,  is  to  fix  the 
yellow  chromate  of  lead  first  in  the  calico,  by  dipping  it  successively  in  acetate  of 
lead  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  washing  it.  This  should  be  repeated,  m 
order  to  precipitate  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chromate  in  the  calico.  A  milk 
of  lime  is  then  heated  in  aa  open  pan;  and  when  it  is  at  the  point  of  ebullition, 
the  yellow  calico  is  immersed  in  it,  and  instantly  becomes  orange,  being  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  chromic  acid  by  the  lime,  which  forms  a  soluble  chromate  of 

*  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  lu.  139.  t  J-  pr-  Chem.  Ix.  60. 
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lime.  At  a  lower  temperature,  lime-vrator  dissolves  the  chrouiate  of  lead  entiroly, 
and  leaves  the  cloth  white. 

Chromafe  of  silver  falls  as  a  reddish  hrown  precipitate  when  nitrate  of  silver  is 
■  added  to  neutral  chromate  of  potash.  DiMoived  in  hot  and  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonia,  it  yields,  oh  cooling,  large  well  formed  crystals,  AgO.CrOj  +  2NHj„ 
isoniorphouB  with  the  analogous  ammoniacal  sulphate  and  seleniate  of  silver. 

GAlorochromic  acid,  CrOiCl,  or  2Cr03,CrCla — This  is  a  volatile  liquid,  ohtaioed 
by  distilling,  in  a  glass  retort,  at  a  gentle  heat,  3  parts  of  hicKromate  of  potash 
and  3^  parts  of  common  salt,  previously  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  together, 
with  5  parte  by  wat«r-measQre  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diaoontinning  the  distillation  when 
the  vapours,  from  being  of  a  deep  orange-red,  become  pale  —  that  change  arising 
from  watery  vapour.  The  compound  is  a  heavy  red  liquid,  decomposed  by  water. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  5-9. 

Terfluoride  of  chromium,  CrFa,  is  obtained  in  the  manner  already  mentioned 
under  the  preparation  of  chromic  acid.  It  is  a  blood-red  liquid.  No  correspond- 
ing terchloride  of  chromium  has  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state. 

Perchromic  acid,  CriO,. — When  peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water  is 
mised  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  indigo-blue 
colour,  but  often  loses  this  colour  very  rapidly,  giving  off  osygen  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  blue  colour  is  formed  by  adding  a  mixture  of  aqueous  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  bichromate  of  potash;  but,  in  a 
veiy  short  time,  osygen  is  evolved,  and  a  potash-salt,  together  with  a  chromic  salt, 
left  in  solution.  For  each  atom  of  KO .  2CrOj,  four  atoms  of  oxygen  are  evolved, 
provided  an  excess  of  HOa  be  present : 

KO .  2CrO,  +  0  +  4S0,  =  KO .  SO,  +  CrA  ■  3S0,  +  40. 

The  perosido  of  hydrogen  first  gives  up  1  at.  0  to  the  2  at.  of  CrOa,  and  forms 
CrjO,;  and  this  compound  is  subsequently  resolved  into  CrjOj  and  40.  With 
ether,  perchromic  acid  forms  a  more  stable  blue  mixture  than  with  water,  and  in 
this  state  may  be  made  to  unite  with  ammonia  and  with  certain  organic  bases, 
forming  very  stable  compounds,  from  which  stronger  acids  separate  the  blue  acid. 


Chromium  is  usually  estimated  in  the  state  of  sesquioxidc.  When  it  exi|ta  in 
solution  in  that  state,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
a  large  excess  of  that  reagent  (which  would  dissolve  a  portion),  and  to  heat  the 
liquid  for  some  time.  The  chromic  oxide  is  then  completely  precipitated,  and  the 
precipitate,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  anhy- 
drous sesquioxide,  containing  704  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

When  chromium  exists  in  solution  in  the  state  of  chromic  acid,  it  is  beat  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  j  the  mercurous  ohromata 
thereby  thrown  down  yields  by  ignition  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  The  chromic 
acid'  might  also  bo  precipitated  and  estimated  in  the  form  of  a  baryta  or  lead  salt. 

Chromic  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  which  reduces  it 
to  sesquioxide,  being  itseJf  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonio 
acid  evolved  determines  the  quantity-of  chromic  acid  present,  S  oq.  COj  corre- 
sponding to  1  eq.  CrOj,  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

2CrOi  +  3CA  =  CrA  +  600,,. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  valuation  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  (p.  438).     If  the  object  be  merely  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  chromium  present,  any  salt  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  used;  but  if  the  alkalies  are 
33 
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also  to  be  estimated  in  the  remainiD;;  liquid,  tte  ammonia  or  barjta  salt  must  ba 

Chromic  oxide,  in  the  state  of  neutral  or  acid  solution,  la  easily  separated  from 
the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  care  being  taken 
in  the  latter  case  to  protect  the  liqaid  and  precipitate  from  the  air.  The  same 
method,  with  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  serves  to  separate  chromic  oxide  from 
magnesia.  The  separation  from  the  alkaline  earths  and  from  magnesia  may  also 
be  effected  by  precipitating  the  whole  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  igniting  the 
precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre.  The  chromium  is  then 
coavorted  into  chromate  of  soda,  which  may  bo  dissolved  out,  and  the  solution, 
after  neutralization  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  treated  with  mercurous  nitrate  a3 
above. 

Erom  alumina  and  glvcina,  chromic  oxide  may  bo  separated  by  treating  the 
solution  with  excess  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  liquid  to  precipitate  the  chromic 
oxide.  The  separation  is,  however,  more  completely  effected  by  fusing  with  nitre 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  adding  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  to  dissolve  anything  that  may  be  insoluble  in  water,  and  precipitating 
the  alumina  or  glueina  by  ammonia. 

Another  method  of  converting  chromic  oxide  into  chromic  acid,  and  thereby 
effecting  its  separation  from  the  above  mentioned  oxides,  is  to  treat  the  mixture 
with  excess  of  potash,  and  heat  the  solution  gently  with  bioside  of  lead.  The 
whole  of  the  chromium  is  then  converted  into  chromic  acid,  and  remains  dissolved 
as  chromate  of  lead  in  the  alkaline  liquid;  and  on  filtering  from  the  excess  of 
bioxide  of  lead,  and  any  other  insoluble  matter  that  may  bo  present,  and  super- 
saturating the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  the  chromate  of  lead  is  precipitated 
(Chancel).* 

Chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  in  neutral  solutions  by  pre- 
cipitation with  mercurous  nitrate;  also  by  reduciop;  it  to  chromic  oxide  with 
hydroohlorio  acid  and  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  From  the  eartJts  it 
may  also  be  separated  by  this  latter  method,  or,  again,  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolving  out  with  water,  &c. 

From  manganese,  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide),  cobalt,  nichel,  and  zinc, 
chromium  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  which  precipitates  the  chromic  oxide,  leaving  the  protoxides  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  dilute  snlpharic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
chromic  oxide  and  leaves  the  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia  to  pre- 
cipitate the  ebromic  oxide.  Chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  all  these 
metafc,  except  manganese,  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  the 
carbonate  alone  if  it  is  already  in  the  form  of  chromic  acid  ;  or  again,  the  separa- 
tion may  be  effected  by  means  of  potash  and  bioside  of  lead,  according  to  Chancel's 
method  above  described 

From  cadmium,  cttpptr,  lead,  ind  (i/i,  chromium  is  easily  separated  by  hydro- 
Bulphurio  acid. 

When  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  chromic  acid  occur  together  in  a  solution, 
the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  mercurous  nitrate,  the  solution  being 
first  completely  neutralized,  and  the  sesquioxide  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
ammonia,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  down  a  meroury-compound,  to  be  after- 
wards separated  from  the  chromic  acid  by  ignition. 

*  Cumpt,  rend,  aliii.,  927. 
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SECTION  lY. 

VANADIUM. 

Eq.  6S-55  or  S56-9 ;  V. 

Vanadium,  po  named  from  Vanaihs,  &  Scandmunn  deify,  wis  discovered  by 
Sefstrccm  in  1830,  in  the  iron  prepared  from  t!ie  iron  ore  ot  Tiber^  m  Swed(,n, 
and  procnred  afterwards  in  larger  qn'intity  from  the  slag  of  that  ore  It  was 
found  afterwards  by  Mr.  Johnston,  in  ^  new  mineral  discovered  by  hini,  the  vana 
diate  of  lead,  from  Wanlockhead.  It  is  oeq  of  the  rari.=t  of  the  elements  The 
metal  itself  has  considerable  resemblance  m  properties  to  chromium.  It  combines 
with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  the  protoxide  of  vanadium,  TO,  bioxide, 
V0„  and  vanadic  acid,  VOj. 

Proloxide  of  vanadium,  VO,  76'55  or  95'69,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
charcoal  or  hydrogen  npon  vanadic  acid.  It  is  a  black  powder  of  serai-metallic 
lustre,  and  when  made  coherent  by  pressure,  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal. 
It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  characters  of  an  alkaline 
base.  It  is  readily  oxidized  when  heated  in  the  open  air,  and  passes  into  the 
following  compound. 

Bioxide  of  vanadium,  Vanadic  oxide,  VOj,  8455  or  1056-9,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  other  deoxidating  substances  upon  vanadic 
aeid.  When  pure,  it  is  a  black  pulverulent  substaQce,  quite  free  from  any  acid 
or  alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
blue  colour.  Vanadic  salts  form,  with  the  hi/dratcs  and  monocarbanates  of  the 
Jixed  alkalies,  a  greyish-ffhite  precipitate  of  hydrated  vanadic  oxide,  which  dis- 
solves in  a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  lai^e  excess  in 
the  form  of  a  vanadite  of  the  alkaji.  Ammonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  pure  water,  hut  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia.  Fer- 
rocffanide  of  potassium,  forma  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  tunis  green  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Sydrosulpkuric  acid  produces  no  precipitate.  Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, forms  a  black-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  Tincture  of  galls  forms 
a  finely-divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liqoid  the  appearance  of  Ink. 

Bioxide  of  vanadium  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  an  acid,  and  forms  compounds 
with  alkaline  bases,  some  of  which  are  crystallizable.  It  is  henee  called  ranadous 
acid,  and  its  salts  ranadites.  These  salts  in  the  dry  state  are  brown  qr  black; 
they  are  al!  insoluble  in  water,  excepting  those  of  the  alkalies.  The  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  they 
acquire  a  splendid  red-purple  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur-salt. 
Acids  colour  them  blue,  by  forming  a  double  salt  of  vanadic  oxide  and  the  alkaii. 
Tincture  of  galls  colour  them  blackish-blue.  The  insoluble  vanadites,  when, 
moistened  or  covered  with  water,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  salts  of 
vanadic  acid. 

Vanadic  acid,  VO3;  92-55  or  11569.  —  It  is  in  this  state  that  vanadium 
occurs  in  the  slag  of  the  iron-ore  of  Taberg,  and  in  the  vanadiate  of  lead.  It  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  latter  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead 
and  arsenic,  with  which  the  vanadium  is  accompanied,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
A  blue  solution  of  bioxide  of  vanadium  remains,  which  becomes  vanadic  acid  when 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Vanadic  acid  fuses,  but  retains  its  oxygen  at  a  strong  red 
heat.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  water  taking  up  only  I'lOOth  of  its  weight  of 
this  compound,  thereby  acquiring  a  yellow  colour  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  acts 
the  part  of  a  base  to  stronger  acids.  An  interesting  double  phosphate  of  silica 
and  vanadic  acid  was  observed  in   crystalline  scales,  of  which  the  formula  is 
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^SiOj-POj  -f  2VO3.PO5  +  6HO.  Vanadio  acid  forms,  witli  bases,  neutral  and 
acid  salts,  the  first  of  which  admit  of  an  isomeric  modification,  heing  both 
white  and  yellow,  while  the  acid  salts  are  of  a  fine  orange-red.  Vanadic 
and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  ttcids  of  which  the  solution  is  red,  while  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  hy  the  vanadic  acid  becoming  blue,  and  the  chromic 
acid  green,  when  they  are  deosidiied.  All  the  vanadiates  arc,  more  or  less, 
soluble  in  water;  some  of  them,  however,  as  the  baryta  and  lead  salts,  are  very 
sparingly  soluble.  The  vanadiates  of  the  alkalies  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  especially  if  it  contains  a  free  alkalior  another  alkaline  salt;  e.  j.,  vanadiata 
of  ammonia  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac;  hence  on  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  vanadiate  of  potash  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniae,  a  precipitate  of 
vanadiate  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  vanadiates  are 
coloured  red  by  the  stronger  acids,  hut  the  mixture  often  becomes  colourless  again 
after  a  while.  They  giye  orange-red  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  teroxide  of 
antimony,  protoxide  0/  had,  protoxide  of  copper,  and  protoxide  of  merctiri/. 
Sydromdphuric  acid  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  vanadiates  a  mixed 
precipitate  of  sulphur  and  hydrated  vanadic  oxide ;  in  acid  solutions,  it  merely 
throws  down  sulphur  and  reduces  the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  imparts  to  solutions  of  tiie  vanadiates  a  brown-red  colour,  and,  on 
adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  a  light  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of 
vanadic  sulphide  mised  with  sulphur;  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  generally 
acquires  a  blue  colour. 

Al!  compounds  of  vanadium  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus  sail  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  produce  a  clear  bead,  which  is  colourless  if  the  quantity  of 
vanadium  be  small,  yellow  if  it  be  large;  in  the  inner  flame,  the  bead  acquires  a 
beautiful  green  colour. 

Sulphides  and  chlorides  of  vanadium,  corresponding  with  the  biosidc  and 
vanadic  acid,  have  likewise  been  formed.* 


Vanadium,  in  the  state  of  vanadic  oxide  or  vanadic  acid,  is  estimated  by  re- 
ducing it  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen;  100  parts 
of  the  protoxide  contain  90-54  of  the  metal. 

In  solutions  of  vanadous  salts,  the  vanadium  is  precipitated  by  mixing  the 
solution  with  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate),  and  then  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  mercuric  vanadiate,  and  ami  do-chloride 
of  mercury,  is  ignited,  whereupon  vanadic  acid  remains  mixed  only  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mercuric  oxide,  ftom  which  it  is  separated  by  solution  in  carbonate  of 
ammouia. 

When  vanadic  acjd  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  liquid,  and  if  volatile  acids  or  ammonia  are  also  present,  by  igniting  the  residue. 

Vanadio  acid  may  be  separated  from  many  acids  and  other  substances,  by 
causing  it  to  unite  with  ammonia,  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation, 
and  then  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniae,  in  which  vanadiate  of 
ammonia  is  insoluble.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  on  a  filter,  first  with  solu- 
lution  of  sal-ammoBiac,  then  with  alcohol,  and  the  ammonia  driven  of  by  ignition. 
This  method  serves  to  separate  vanadic  acid  from  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Vanadium  may  be  separated  from  many  of  the  preceding  metals  hy  the  solubility 
of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium;  and  from  others,  which  are  precipitated 
from  their  acid  solutions  by  hydrosulphurie  acid,  by  acidulating  the  liquid,  and 
passing  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas  through  it;  the  vanadium  then  remains  d'--' -"' 
in  the  form  of  vanadic  oxide. 


*  Bmelius,  Ann,  Ch.  Piiya.  ['i,]  xlvLi.  337. 
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From  lead,  laryta,  and  strontia,  vanadio  acid  may  be  separated  by  fusion  with 
bisulpbate  of  potash ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  sulphate  of  lead, 
baryta,  or  strontia  remains,  while  vanadiate  of  potash  is  dissolved.  Sulphuric  acid 
cannot  be  used  to  effect  this  separation,  because  the  precipitated  sulphate  always 
carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  vanadium. 

SECTION    V. 


S^n.  WOLFRAM.     E^.  94-64,  or  1183 ;  W. 

This  element  exists  in  the  form  of  tungstic  acid  in  several  minerals,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  native  tungUate  ofUme,  CaO.WOj,  and  wolfram,  or 
the  tungstate  of  manganese  and  iron,  MnO.WOj  +  3(FcO.WOo).  Its  name 
tungsten  means  in  Swedish,  heavy  Uone,  and  is  expressive  of  the  great  density  of 


Tungstic  acid  parts  with  oxygen  easily,  and  may  be  reduced  in  a  glass  tube,  by 
luea'ns  of  dry  hydri^en  gas,  at  a  red  heat.  Tho  metal  is  thus  obtained  in  tho 
state  of  ft  dense,  dark  grey  powder,  which  it  is  ncoessaiy  to^  expose  to  a  very  vio- 
lent heat  to  fuse  into  globules,  for  tungsten  is  even  leas  fusible  than  manganese. 
The  metal,  when  fused,  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  and  is  not  altered  ia 
air :  it  is  one  of  the  densest  of  the  metals,  its  speeifie  gravity  being  from  17'22  to 
17'6.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride  or  oaychloride  of  tungsten  mised  with 
hydrogen,  through  a  red-hot  glass  tuba,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  specular  film  of  steel-grey  colour,  and  sp.  gr.  16-54  (Wijhler).  When 
heated  to  redness  in  the  pulverulent  form,  it  takes  fire,. burns,  and  is  converted 
into  tungstic  acid.  Tungsten  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  tungstic 
oxide,  WOi,  and  tungstic  acid,  WOj. 

Tungstic  oxide,  \VOj,«110-64  or  1383.  — This  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  brown 
powder  wheu  tungstic  acid  ia  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
low  redness.  Tungstic  acid  may  also  be  deprived  of  oxygen  in  tho  humid  way, 
by  pouring  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  placing  zine  in  tho  liquor;  the 
tungstic  acid  then  gradually  changes  into  tungstic  oxide,  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
crystalline  plates  of  a  copper-red  colour.  No  saline  compounds  of  this  oxide  with 
acids  are  known.  When  digested  in  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
dissolves,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  and  formation  of  tungstate  of 
potash. 

A  compound  of  tungstic  oxide  and  soda,  NaO.SWOj,  of  a  very  singular  nature, 
was  discovered  by  Wiihier.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  fused  tungstate  of  soda 
aa  much  tungstic  acid  as  it  will  take  up,  and  exposing  the  mass  at  a  red  heat  to 
hydrogen  gas.  After  dissolving  out  the  neutral  undecomposed  tungstate  by  water, 
the  new  compound  remains  in  golden  yellow  scales  and  regular  cubes,  possessing 
the  metallic  lustre  of,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  gold.  This  compound  is  not 
decomposed  by  aqua  regia,  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  by  alkaline  solutions,  but 
yields  to  hydroGuorie  acid.  It  cannot  be  prepared  by  uniting  soda  directly  with 
tungstic  oxide. 

Ttmgstic  acid,  WO^;  118-64  or  1483,  is  most  conveniently  obtained  b^  decom- 
posing the  native  tungstate  of  lime,  finely  pulverized,  by  hydrochloric  acid;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  is  dissolved,  and  tungstic  acid  precipitates.  It  is  also  obtained 
from  wolfram  by  digesting  that  mineral  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  leaves  the  tungstic  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  powder  —  or  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  four  times  its  weight  of  nitre; 
treating  the  fused  masa  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  tungstate  of  potash  thereby 
produced;  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  filtrate  to  throw  down  the  tungstic 
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acid  as  tangstate  of  lime;  and  decomposiii':;  the  washed  lime-salt  with  nitric  acid. 
Dissolvod  in  ammonia  and  reprecipitated  by  acids,  tungstic  acid  always  forms  a 
compound  with  the  acid  employed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state  by 
heating  the  tungstate  of  ammonia  to  redness.  It  is  an  orange-yellow  powder, 
which  becomes  dull  green  when  strongly  heated.  Its  density  is  fa  12  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions 

Tungstie  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts  with  the  alkalies  Neutral 
tungstate  of  potash,  KO.WO,,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  which  may  be  obtamed  in 
small  crystals  by  evaporating  its  solution.  When  a  little  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  an  acid  salt  precipitates,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  The 
neutral  tungstats  of  soda  is  also  very  soluble,  but  may  be  obtained  in  good  crys- 
tals, which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  acid  tung- 
state  of  soda,  Na0.2W0j,  is  very  crystal! izablo,  and  soluble  in  eight  parta  of  water. 
A  combination  of  tungsttc  acid  with  tungstie  oxide,  WOj-WO^,  is  obtained  as  a 
fine  blue  powder  when  tungstate  of  ammonia  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  and 
is  also  produced  under  other  circumstances.  Malaguti  is  disposed  to  consider  this 
compound  as  a  distinct  acid  of  tungsten,  WbOj.* 

Ail  the  salts  of  tungstie  acid  have  a  very  high  specific  gravity.     The  alkaline 
and  .earthy  tungstates  are  colourless.     The  only  soluble  tungstatea  are  those  of  the 
alkalies  and  magnesia.     Solutions  of  the  alkaline  tungstates  give,  with  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acid,  white  precipitates  consisting  of 
compounds  of  tungstie  acid  with  the  other  acid.     The  precipitate  formed  by  phos- 
phoric     'd  d'sa  1        ■  f  th  t  t    t!      p       p  t  t      f    m  d  by  th 
other  th            d    t       y  II  w       b    1           Alt         f  Ik  I       t        t  t 
persatu    t  d  with      Iph          hj  1      hi         ph    ph               I  t         d  j    Id 
on  the     t    d     t         f      p           f               b      t  f  1  bi          1  f   m  th 
format         fb!           dft        t        th       fft           tpddwtht       t, 
■taric,  o       t           d      Sit           flkl        tgtat      fmwthlmwt  d 
with  salt     fbytlm              Idm                  dl        whtepptt 
sisting    ft        t  t       f  th       b            A     1  hi    t     c^t  t    m      d  w  th      Iph  d     f 
ammon    m      d  th      w  th             d                    v   Id       1  'ht  b    w     p       p  t  t      f 
sulphid     f  t     c^t          1  bl            Iph  d      f    mm        m 

With  b  ra         d  ph    ph  1  th        t      bl  w  p  p    fl  m     t        t  d 

forms        1      1      bd         th  flmtfmwhbra        jUwl         f 

the  qu    t  ty    f  t     c^t      p         t  b       m  wi    t  d      bl     b  t      I      I       w  th 

smaller  q      t  ty      W  th  phosph  it        th  fl  m     t  f   m         1         f 

pure  bl         I  1  1     p         t       wh    h  th       1       is  bl    d     d 

the  add  t         f  t      h  w  d        t  bl 

The    b       m  d    h  ra  ters    f  t      •Bt  d  th       h  -^     nd  t 

variabl       T     "Bt  d    pp        t    b  pt  bl      f      rt       m  d  fi    t  I 

gous  to  th         f  ph    ph  d       d  d  p    d  p      th    p    p  rt  wh    h  t 

unites  wthwt         dthb  I        mfth        mdflt  t       ml 

more  sol  bl    th  tl  d  t  p       p  t  t  d  by     t  hyd      hi  d 

Laur    t  d  st    ^uishcd  five  yt  sis  classes  of  tungstates,  viz., 

1.  Ordinary  tungstates,  WO3MO,  with  or  without  water  (M  denoting  a  metal 
or  hydrogen).  To  this  class  belong  the  neutral  potash,  soda,  and  baryta-salta,  and 
most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  tungstie  acid.  No  acid  salts  of  this  class  appear  to 
exist.  The  solution  of  an  ordinary  tungstate  dropped  into  excess  of  dilute  nitric 
aeid  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  The  hydrated  tungstie  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  aqua  regia  on  wolfram  belongs  to  this  variety,  its  formula  being 
WO3.HO.  2.  Faratungstates,  W,0,j,2M0,  with  or  without  water.  To  this  class 
belong  the  salts  -commonly  called  bitungstates  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta, 
&c.  They  all,  excepting  the  soda-sait,  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water.  The  so- 
lutions give  no  precipitate  on  tlie  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid, 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pbja.  [2],  Ix.  271. 
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or  of  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  They  give  precipitates  with  the  amiaoniacal 
Bolutioua  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  zinc,  and  silver,  which  the  ordinary  tuiigstatea 
do  not.  3.  Metalungstates,  W3O9.MO,  with  or  without  wat«r.  Tlic  ainmonia-salt 
of  this  variety  ia  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  paratuogatate  for  several 
liours ;  the  solution  filtered  when  cold  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  very 
soluble  octohedrocs.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid, — 4.  Isotungstates,  "VVaOg.MO,  with  or  without  water.  The  ammonia- 
ealt  is  formed  by  boiling  metatungatatc  of  ammonia  with  excess  of  ammonia ;  it 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
meana  of  another  acid,  ia  principally  characterized  by  reproducing  the  iaotungstate 
when  treated  with  ammonia.  5.  FolytungstaUs,  WsOis-SMO,  When  the  yellow 
acid  obtained  from  wolfram  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  solution  slowly  eva- 
porated, paratangstate  of  ammonia  is  first  deposited  and  afterwards  the  isotung- 
state.  The  mother-liquoi"  separates  into  two  layerSj  one  of  which  is  brown  and 
Syrnpy,  and  changes  on  drying  to  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  maas,  probably  a 
doable  salt  of  ammonia  and  iron.  Boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate which  is  not  gelatinous,  and  does  not  turn  yellow  when  boiled.  Poly- 
tungstic  acid  is  further  characterized  by  forming  with  ammonia  a  very  soluble 
salt,  which  becomes  gummy  on  evaporation.  6.  Laurent  also,  mentioned  another 
class  of  tungstatea,  viz.,  Hotnotimgstates,  containing  WbO^.MO.  According  to 
Margueritte*  alao  there  exiat  acid  tungstatea  containing  3,  4,  5  and  6  o(j.  of  acid 
to  1  eq.  of  base. 

The  composition  of  the  tungstatcs  has  also  been  recently  esarained  by  "W. 
LotZjf  whose  results  differ  in  many  points  from  the  preceding.  According  to 
Lotz,  crude  tungstic  acid,  obtained  from  wolfram  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
and  a  amall  quantity  of  nitrrc  acid,  yields  by  digestion  with  ammonia  and  evapo- 
ration at  a  very  genile  heat,  yellow  needles  of  an  ammonia-salt,  containing 
3NH,0,7WO,+  GH'0,  or  2CNH,0.  2W03)+NH,0.  3WO3+ 6H0.  By  mixing 
warm  concentrated  solutions  of  1  eq.  of  monotungstate  of  soda,  and  rather  more 
than  1  eq.  chloride,  of  ammonium,  &  double  salt  is  obtained,  composed  of 
(2NH,O.WOs)-|-NaO.WOj+3HO;  and  by  adding  1  eq,  motatungstate  of  aoda 
to  a  boiling  aolntion  of  2  eq.  chloride  of  ammonium,  another  double  salt  is  formed 
containing  3NaO.TWO3-f-4(3NH,O.7W03)+14HO.  The  needle-shaped  ammo- 
uia-aalt  mixed  with  solutions  of  the  neutral  aalta  of  barium,  atrontium,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  lead,  yields  precipitates  of  the  genera]  formula,  SMO.TWOj.  With 
alumina  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is  formed  containing  AliOj-TWOj-j-SHO.  Ses- 
quioside  of  chromium  forms  a  salt  of  a  similar  constitution.  With  magnesia,  a 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  double  salt  is  formed,  containing  2(Mg0.2WOa)  + 
NH^O.SWOa+lOHO;  a  similar  double  salt  with  zinc.  Cadmium  also  forms  a 
double  salt  containing  3NH.O,7W03+4(3Cd0.7W30)+35HO.  To  the  ooto- 
hedral  tun^tate  of  ammonia,  which  was  regarded  by  Margueritte  as  NH,0.3W0, 
-I-5H0,  and  by  Laurent  as  a  metastungstate  contiming  (NH,)|HjW30io+  5H0, 
or  ^^  h'o  1 18WO3-[-30HO.  Lota  assigns  the  formula,  2(NH,0.4WOa)+15eq. 
The  solution  of  thia  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  after  continued  foiling  jielda  a  yellow  precipitate;  but 
if  it  be  previously  mixed  with  potash,  the  addition  of  an  acid  produces  an  imme- 
mediate  white  precipitate,  which  turns  yellow  on  boiling;  the  needle-shaped  salt 
gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  acids,  without  previous  addition  of  alkali. 
The  octohedral  salt  diJers  from  the  needle-shaped  salt  also,  in  not  forming  pre- 
cipitates with  aolutiona  of  the  earths  and  other  metallic  oxides,  except  when 
previoualy  mixed  with  ammonia,  by  which,  indeed,  it  is  converted  into  the  salt, 
8NH,0.7W03. 

Sulphides  of  limgUen. — The  bisulphide  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 

«  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8],  ivH.  475.  f  Ana.  Ch.  rhttna.  ici.  49. 
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tungsten  with  sis  parts  of  cinnabar,  and  exposing  the  mixture,  covered  with  char- 
coalj  in  a  crucible,  to  a  white  heat;  or,  according  to  Koohe,  hy  fusing  bitungstata 
of  potash  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  and  washing  the  fused  mass  with 
water.     Tlie  tersuiphide  ia  formed  by  dissolving  tungstio  acid  in  an  alkaline  sul- 

Ehide,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid.  It  is  of  a  liver-browa  colour,  and  becomes 
lack  on  drying.  The  tersuiphide  of  tungsten  las  a  certain  degree  of  solubility 
m  water  containing  no  saline  matter,  and  is  a  strong  suJphur-acid.  The  salt 
KS.WSj  forms  pale  red  crystals.  Two  parts  of  this  sulphur-salt  dissolved  in  water 
with  one  part  of  nitre,  give  large  and  beautiful  rubv-red  crystals  of  a  double  salt, 
KS.WSj  +  KO.NOs. 

Phosphides  of  tungsten. — Phosphoms  and  tungsten  combine  directly,  but  with- 
out emission  of  light  and  heat,  when  finely  pounded  metallic  tungsten  contained 
in  a  glass  tube  is  heated  to  redness  in  phosphorus  vapour.  The  resulting  com- 
pound is  a  dull,  dark  prey  powder,  very  difficult  to  oxidize,  and  containing  WjPs. 
Another  compound,  WtP,  is  obtained  in  magnificent  crystalline  groups,  having 
exactly  the  appearance  of  natural  geodes,  bv  reducing  a  mixture  of  2  eq.  phos- 
phoric and  1  eq.  tungstio  acids  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal.  The  crystals  are  sis-sided  prisms,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  of  a  eteel- 
grey  colour,  and  strong  lustre ;  their  specific  gravity  is  5-207.  This  compound  is 
a  perfect  conductor  of  electricity;  undergoes  no  change  when  heated  to  the 
melting  point  of  manganese  in  a  close  vessel,  and  remains  nearly  unaltered  when 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air;  but  burns  with  great  splendour  on  charcoal  in  a 
stream  of  osygen,  or  on  fused  chlorate  of  potash ;  it  is  not  attaclsed  by  any  acid, 
not  even  by  aqua^regia  (Wbhler).* 

Bichloride  of  twigsten,  WClj,  is  formed  when  metallic  tungsten  is  heated  in 
chlorine  gaa.  It  condenses  in  dark  red  needles,  which  are  very  fusible  and  vola- 
tile. This  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  tungstic  oxide  with  hydrochloric 
acid  formed. 

Terchloride  of  tungsten,  WClj,  is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  last  com- 
pound, and  also  when  the  sulphide  of  tungsten  is  heated  in  phlorine  gas.  It  forms 
a  sublimate  of  beautiful  red  crystals,  which  are  resolved  by  water  into  tungstio 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  A  cMorotungstic  acid,  or  double  compound  of  terchloride 
of  tungsten  and  tungstic  acid,  WOjCl,  or  WCI3.2WO3,  is  prepared  by  heating 
tungstic  oxide  in  chlorine  gaa.  It  condenses  in  yellow  crystalline  scales :  when 
suddenly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  tungstic  aeid,  bichloride  of  tungsten,  and 
chlorine.     Another  compound  is  known,  containing  2WCla.W03  (Bonnet). 

According  to  A.  Riche.f  the  terchloride  of  tungsten  is  tlie  only  product  ob- 
tained when  tungsten  is  heated  in  pure  dry  chlorine  gaa  :  it  ci-ystallizes  in  needles, 
not  of  a  red  but  of  a  steel-grey  colour.  The  bichloride  ia  formed  in  small  quan- 
tity, as  a  blackish-brown  mass,  by  heating  the  terchloride  in  dry  hydrogen ;  and 
the  red  oxychloride,  WCljO,  hy  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture  of  tungstio 
acid  and  charcoal,  and  distiljiag  the  product  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

ESTIMATION  OF  TUNGSTEN,  AND   METHODS   OF   SEPAKATING   IT   TKOM   THE  PKE- 
CEDINO   METALS. 

Tungsten  is  always  estimated  in  tlie  form  of  tungstio  acid.  When  this  acid 
exists  in  a  solution  not  containing  any  other  fixed  substance,  it  is  sufficient  to 
evaporate  to  dryness  and  ignite  the  residue.  The  tungstio  acid  is  then  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  contains  79-76  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Tungstio  oxide 
is  easily  converted  into  tungstic  acid  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  best  method  of  separating  tungstio  acid  from  '^t  fixed  alkalies  ia  to  treat 
the  solution,  after  exact  neutralization  with  nitric  acid,  with  a  solution  of  mereu- 
rous  nitrate.  Mereurous  tungstate  is  then  precipitated,  and  the  mercury  may  be 
expelled  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  careful  ignition  In  a  good  draught. 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  t.  91.  t  Compt.  rend.  slii.  203. 
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The  separation  of  tungstic  acid  from  the  earths  may  be  effected  by  decomposing 
the  compound  with  nitric  soid,  and  treatiog  the  decomposed  mass  with  carbonata 
of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  tungstic  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  many  metallic  osides,  such  aa  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  had,  &c.,  by  fusing  the  whole  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  dissolves  tbo 
tungstic  acid  and  leaves  the  oxides  undissolved. 

From  titanic  acid,  tungstic  acid  is  separated  by  ammonia,  which  dissolves  only 
the  latter. 

The  best  mode  of  separating  tungstic  acid  from  chromic  acid,  is  to  treat  the 
concentrated  solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
greater  part  of  the  tungstic  acid ;  then  boil  with  alcohol  to  reduce  the  chromic  acid 
to  chromic  oxide;  and  dissolve  the  tungstic  acid  by  ai 


SECTION   VI. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

^2- 47-88or598'5;  Mo. 

This  metal  is  closely  allied  to  tungsten.  Its  native  sulphide  was  first  dis 
tinguished  from  ijlumbago  by  Schecle,  in  1778 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards, 
molybdic  acid,  which  he  had  formed,  was  reduced,  and  molybdenum  obtained 
from  it,  by  another  Swedish  chemist,  Hjelm.  The  name  molybdenum  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  term  for  plumbago. 

The  oxides  of  molybdenum  are  easily  reduced,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
in  a  oruoible  lined  with  charcoal,  but  the  metal  itself  is  very  refractory.  Bucholz, 
who  obtained  it  in  rounded  buttons,  found  it  to  be  a  white  metal,  of  density  be- 
tween 8'615  and  8-636.  It  may  be  reduced  from  its  chlorides  by  hydrogen,  like 
tungsten  (p.  177),  and  then  forms  a  light  steel-grey  specular  deposit,  adhering  to 
the  glass  (Wohler).  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  or  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  nitric  acid, 
and  by  aqua-regia.  Hydrate  of  potash  does  not  dissolve  this  metal  in  the  hnmid 
way.  Molybdenum  combines  in  three  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  ntoljb- 
dous  oxide,  MoO,  molybdic  oxide,  MoO;,  and  molybdio  acid,  MoOj. 

Mc^yhdous  oxide,  MoO,  55-88  or  698-5.  — This  oxide  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  concentrated  solution  of  any  molj'bdate,  so  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  to  re- 
dissolve  the  molybdic  acid  which  is  at  first  thrown  down,  and  placing  zinc  in  the 
liquid ;  this  becomes  first  blue,  then  reddish- brown,  and  finally  black,  and  contains 
the  chloride  of  zinc  and  protochloride  of  molybdenum.  To  separate  the  oxide  of 
molybdenum  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  ammonia  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  quantity 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  former,  while  the  latter  remains  in 
solution.^  The  molybdous  oxide  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  oxide  of  aine, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  washing  with  ammonia :  it  is  thus  obtained  as  a 
hydrate  of  a  black  colour.  The  hydrate  of  molybdous  oxide  dissolves  with  dif- 
ficulty in  acids,  forming  solutions  which  are  almost  black  and  opaque,  and  which 
do  not  yield  crystallizable  salts.  These  solutions  yield  with  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  the 
caustic  alkalies,  slightly  soluble  in  the  neutral  carbonates,  but  readily  soluble  in 
bicarbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Bi/drosulphtiri-c  acid  throws 
down  a  brown-black  precipitate,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  yellowish-brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  molybdenum'  easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Ferroci/anide  or  ferrin/anide  of  potassium  forms  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  in- 
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Boluble  in  exoeaa.      PhmnKnli:  nf  tmJntnrms.  a  lirnwnisili-wliiip  iirpi\iTiitnt.(>       Mr.Iv>i. 

dous  oxide  resists,  s.iu 

Mol^hdic  oxide,  M  — 

igDitiug  molybdate  ol 
moljbdic  acid.  It  is 
mixtare  of  anhydrous 
with  aal-ammoniao.  ^ 
and  leaves  a  browQ  po 
way  is  insoluble  in  aci 
one  of  which,  consist 
copper,  till  all  the  mo] 
deep-red  colour,  moljl 
the  hydrated  aesquiox' 
all  the  oxide  of  coppe 
bility  iu  pure  water, 
moniac,  aod  lastly  wi 
aeases  no  other  properi 
but  is  soluble  in  their 
solves  in  acids  and  for 
lization,  and  black  wh 
reddish-brown  colour, 
taste.  When  heated 
tion.      With  zinc,  they  uiai  uiaujLtu,  auu  meu  yieiu  a  uiacd,  [irccipiiaije  ci  iijuiauiii 

molybdous  oxide.  Their  behaviour  with  altalies,  hydrosalphuric  acid,  &c.,  ia 
similar  to  that  of  the  molybdous  salts,  excepting  that  the  precipitatea  are  lighter 
in  colour.  Tho  oxalate  of  molybdio  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

Moli/bdic  add,  M0O3;  71-88  or  898-5,— The  native  sulphide  of  molybdenum, 
in  fino  powder,  is  roasted  in  an  open  crucible,  with  constant  stirring,  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  low  redness,  so  long  aa  sulphurous  acid  goes  off.  It  leaves  a  dull 
yellow  powder,  which  is  impure  molybdio  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  molybdate  of  ammonia  purified  by  evaporation,  during  which  some  foreign 
matters  are  deposited,  and  crystallized.  The  crystallized  salt,  exposed  to  a  mode- 
rate heat,  so  as  to  avoid  fusion,  gives  off  its  ammonia,  and  leaves  molybdio  acid  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  acid  thus  prepared  is  a  white  and  light  porous  mass,  which 
may  be  diffuaed  in  water,  and  divides  into  little  crystalline  scales  of  a  silky  lustre. 
It  furies  at  a  red  heat,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  straw-coloured  crystalline  mass,  the 
density  of  which  is  3-49.  This  acid  fonus  no  hydrate.  It  requires  570  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Before  being  ignited,  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
forms  a  class  of  compounds,  in  which  it  appears  to  play  the  part  of  base,  but  of 
which  not  much  is  known.  When  boiled  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  molybdio  acid 
dissolves,  even  after  being  fused  by  heat. 

When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  molybdenum  is  poured  into  a  saturated  or 
nearly  saturated  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  a  blue  precipitate  falls,  which 
ia  a  moiyhdate  ofmolyhdic  oxide,  MO2.2MO1.  This  compound  is  likewise  readily 
formed  in  a  variety  of  other  circumstances. 

The  salts  of  molybdio  acid  are  colourless,  when  their  base  is  not  coloured. 
When  they  are  treated  with  other  acids,  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated,  but  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  It  forms  both  neutral  and  aoid  salts  with  the 
alkalies.  These  alkaline  moljbdates  are  (he  only  ones  that  are  easily  soluble  in 
water;  of  the  rest,  some  dissolve  sparingly,  and  others  are  completely  insoluble. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  moiybdates  arc  coloured  yellow  by  fii/drosiilpkuric  acid 
from  formation  of  a  sulphomolyhdate  of  tho  alkali-metal  (MSjMOSj),  and  then 
yield  with  acida  a  brown  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  molybdenum.  This  is  an 
extremely  delicate  test  for  molybdio  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates  with  salts  of 
the  eaiths,  and  precipitates  of  various  colours  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  j  e.  g 
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wliite  with  kad  and  silver  salts;  jellow  with /em'c  salts;  and  yellowish-white 
with  mercurous  salts. — FrotocMoride  of  fin  produces  immediately  a  greenish  blue 
precipitate,  Bolnhle  ia  hydroetloric  acid  forming  a  green  solution;  which  turns 
blue  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  tin-solution. — When  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  molyhdate 
of  ammonia,  together  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  turns  yellow, 
and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  molybdtc  acid  combined  with 
small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  hi  w        n    x  es     f  the  phosphate.     The  reaction  is  therefore  es- 

feciiUy  ad  pt  d  f     th    d  t    t  f  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.     The 

ibasic  and  m  n  baa  phosph  t  d  not  produce  the  yellow  precipitate.  Ar&enic 
acid  gives  a  n  la  a  t  n  A  ding  to  Seiigsohn,*  the  yellow  precipitate  is 
i^phosphon    lyhJa      f    r>  m  2(3NH,O.P06)  +  15(H0.4MoO,.)     Bydigest- 

ing  it  in  a  d  lut  lut  a  f  a  t  t  of  potash  or  sodaj  crystalline  double  salts  are 
formed,  containing  ZCSNH^O.POs)  +  15(^^  jJ^q  j  .4MoO,).  With  acetate  of 
baryta,  a  double  salt  is  formed,  containing  SNHAPOj-l- 30(BaO,HoOj) ;  and 
similarly  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Molybdic  acid  and  other  compounds  of  molybdenum  form  a  colourless  bead  with 
lorax  and  phosphorussait  in  the  outer  blowpipe  fiame.  lu  the  inner  flame,  they 
form  a  brown  bead  with  borax  and  a  green  bead  with  phosphorus -salt. 

Molyhdates  of  potash.  — The  monomofi/bdale,  KO.MoO,,  is  obtained  by  agita^ 
.  ting  the  termolybdate  with  on  alcoholic  solution  of  potash :  it  then  separates  as 
an  oily  mass,  which,  when  dried  over  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  four- 
sided  prisms  containing  2(KO.Mo03)+  HO.  It  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  a  so- 
lution of  molybdato  of  ammonia  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  syrup.  Bimolybdate  of  potash  does  not  appear  to  exist.  When  a 
solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  strong  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  produced,  the  liquid  after  a 
wniie  yields  crystals  of  a  salt  containing  4KO.9M0O3  +  6H0;  and  this  salt  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  monomolybdate,  which  dissolves  readily,  and  termo- 
lybdate, which  is  sparingly  soluble : 

2(4K0.9Mo05)  =  3(KO.MoOs)  +  5(K0.3MoOj). 

The  lermolffMale  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  as  a  bulky  white 
precipitate  when  the  solution  is  quickly  cooled;  but  by  slow  cooling  it  is  obtained 
in  needles,  having  a  beautiful  silky  lustre  and  contai  '  g  KO  ^H  0  +  3H0 
Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  ad  b      t      f  p  t    h 

throws  down  a  white  precipitate  consisting  soraetimea     f  g     d         Ijld  d 

sometimes  of  pentamolybdate  of  potash,  both  anhydrous  ("^      b  d  &tru    )  f 

Monomolybdate  of  soda,  NaO.MoO,  +  2H0,  is  obta      d  by  fus  lybd 

acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sod        It         a&  ly     1  hi 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  small  rhomb ohedrons,  which       It         ly      d  fF 

their  water.     The   Umolybdate,  Na0.2Mo03  +  HO,  bta     d  m  lai 

manner.     It  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  dissolves  sparingly  Id        d  ly      b    1 

ing  water.     The  termolybdate  is  obtained  by  adding      t  d  t  It  f 

molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  soda,  as  a  bulky  white  p      p  tat<,  1  bl 

than   the   corresponding  potash-salt.      The   solution  j    Id        y  t  t  t 

NaO.SMoOa  +  7H0.  Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  1  t  n  f  m  lybd  t  f 
soda  throws  down  nothing  but  molybdic  acid  (Svanberg    nd  St  u    )\ 

Monomolybdate  of  ammonia,  NHjO.MoOj,  obtained  by  treatin^  molybdic  acid 
in  excess  with  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  closed  vessel,  then  precipitating 
with  ah3ohoI,  and  drying  over  quicklime,  forms  microscopic  four-sided  prisms, 

*  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvii.  474.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liviii.  494. 
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which  are  anhydrous.  The  himoli/hdate,  NH.O.SMoOj,  ia  deposited  as  a  white 
ci'ystaUine  powder  when  a  solution  of  moljbdic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia  is 
quickly  evaporated.  A  solution  of  molybdio  acid  in  ammonia,  evaporated  by  heat 
to  the  crystallizing  point,  or  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  deposits  large  transparent 
Bix-sided  prisms,  containing NH,0.2Mo03  +  NH,0.3MoOi  +  SHO  (Svanhcrg  and 
Struve). 

Moiiomolyhdate  of  baryta,  BaO.MoOs,  ia  precipitated  as  a  sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  powder,  on  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of  molybdio  acid  ia 
excess  of  ammonia.  Batyta-salts,  containing  BaO.SMoO,  +  3H0  and  Ba0.2Mo03 
+  BaOaSMoOj  +  6H0,  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  corresponding  potash 
and  ammonia^alts  with  chloride  of  barium.  By  decomposing  monomolybdate  of 
baryta  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  an  acid  salt  is  fornjed  containing  BaO.OMoOj  + 
4H0 ;  it  crystallizes  in  small  six-sided  prisms,  fusible  and  insoluble  in  water 
(Svanherg  and  Struve). 

Monomolybdate  of  magnesia,  MgO.MoOa  4- 5H0,  is  obtained  in  distinct  crystals 
by  boiling  raolybdic  acid  and  magnesia  alba  with  water,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate    It  gives  uff  3  eq.  water  at  212°  (Struve).*  , 

Moljhiate  of  manganovs  oxide,  MnO-MoOj  +  HO,  is  obtained  as  a  heavy 
white  powder  by  treating  carbonate  of  manganese  with  termolybdate  of  potash  or 
8oda 

Proto^ulpl  ate  of  iron  added  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  potash,  reduces  the 
moUbdio  eid  to  a  lower  stat«  of  osidation ;  hut  if  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through 
the  solution  at  the  same  time,  a  buiky  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  air,  forms  a  light  yellow  powder,  consisting  oi pentamalyhdate  of  ferric  oxide, 
FeA-5MoOa  +  16HO. 

By  boiling  the  solution  of  termolybdate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  acid  molybdate  of 
ammonia,  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  manganic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  or  chromic 
oxide,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  poiDt,  double  salts  are  obtained.  The 
composition  of  the  double  salts  containing  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  or  chromic  oxide, 
with  potash  or  oxide  of  ammonium,  may  be  represented  by  that  of  the  alumina 
and  potash-salt,  viz.,  AljOj.eMoOj -|-  3(K0.2MoO„)  +  20HO.  The polas^o-man- 
ganic  salt  contains  MnaOj-^MoOj  +  5(K0.2MoOa)  +  12H0.  The  ammonio- 
manganic  salt  is  similarly  constituted.  The  sodio-diromic  salt  contains  Cr^Oj-GMoOa 
-1-  3(Na0.2Mo03)  -f  2.1H0  (Struve). 

Acid  molybdate  of  ammonia,  added  to  a  boilin       1  t   n     f      Iph  te    f      pp 
throws  down  a  heavy  green  amorphous  powder,  t  t  b  Ijbd        f 

copper,  4Cu0.3MoOa  +  5H0.     By  adding  molybd  t      f    m  t 

cold  solution   of  sulphate   of  copper,  a   doubl        It   is  f        d  t  f 

Ou0.2MoOs+NH,0.3MoO,+9HO.      It  is       whtbl         ly  tall        p  wd 
which  gives  off  4  eq.  of  water  at  212°  and  4  eq  m         t  2b6    (St        ) 

Holybdate  of  lead,  TbOMQOa,i^^--^''dhy-p       ptt        n  t    U.    f  1    d  w  th 
termolybdate  of  potash.     It  is  a  heavy  white  powd      wh   h       It        ly    t     h    h 
temperature.     It  occurs  finely  crystallized  aa       m         1       Ch    m  te     f  1    d 
dimorphous,  and  corresponds  in  the  least  usual    ft    f    m    w  th  m  lybd  t      f 
lead:  hence  molybdenum  is  connected  with  th    m  m  tal        d  t     t^t  n 

also  with  tha  same  class,  from  the  isomorphism  of    h    t     <^t  t         dm  lybd  te 

Sulphides  of  molybdenum.  —  The  bisulphide       th  f    m  wh    h  tl         m 

pounds  of  this  metal  are  derived.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  and  mi^ht 
be  procured  in  quantity  if  any  useful  application  of  the  metal  were  discovered. 
It  is  a  lead-grey  mineral,  having  the  metallic  lustre,  composed  of  flexible  laminte, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  making  a  streak  upon  paper  liko  plumbago.  Nitric  acid 
oxidates  it  easily,  without  dissolving  it.  Its  density  is  from  4-138  to  4-569.  A 
tersulphide  of  molybdenum  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding 
compound  of  tungsten,  and  affords  crystallizable  sulphur-salts  which  are  red.    The 

*  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xevi.,  EBO. 
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Bulplioaiolybdate  of  polasaium  combines  likewise  with  nitrate  of  potash.  "When  a 
solution  of  the  former  salt  is  boiled  with  teraulphide  of  molybdenum  in  escess, 
the  latter  is  convferted  into  bisulphide  of  molybdenum,  and  a  quadrisv/phida  of 
molybdenum  dissolves  in  combination  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  quad- 
risulphide  may  bo  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  dried  is  a  cinnamon- 
brown  powder, 

Ghloridei  of  molj/hdenvm.  —  A  profochloriih  is  formed  when  moljbdous  oside 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  bichloride  when  molybdenum  is  heated  dry 
in  chlorine  gas,  as  a  dark-red  gas  which  condenses  in  crystals,  lite  those  of  iodine. 
It  forms  a  cry  stall!  zable  double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac.  Ghhromolifbdic  acid,  or 
a  compound  of  terchloride  of  molybdenum  and  molybdic  acid,  MoOjCl,  or  MoClj  + 
2MoOi,  is  formed  with  (molybdic  acid),  when  molybdie  oxide  is  exposed  to  chlorine 
gas  at  a  red  heat.  It  sublimes  below  a  red  heat,  and  condenses  in  crystalline 
scales,  which  are  white  with  a  shade  of  yellow. 


The  determination  of  molybdie  acid  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  tungatic  acid, 
on  account  of  its  partial  volatility.  Tho  best  mode  of  estimating  it  is  to  convert 
it  into  molybdic  oxide  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  tho  oxide  which 
is  perfectly  fixed  may  then  be  weighed ;  it  contains  74'95  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
When  molybdic  acid  exists  in  solution  in  ammonia  or  in  other  acids,  the  solution 
must  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  as  above. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  most  metallic  oxides  by  its  solubility  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  treated  with  an  escess  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  to  precipitate  the  tcrsulphide  of  molybdenum ;  the  precipitate  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  its  quantity  determined ;  after  which,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  it  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to  convert  it  into  the  bisulphide, 
MoS„  from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  molybdenum  is  calculated. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  the  earths  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  digesting  tho  fused  mass  in  water,  which  dissolves  raolybdate  of  soda,  and 
leaves  the  earth  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

From  thejixed  alkalies,  molybdic  acid  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with 
mercurous  nitrate,  and  its  quantity  estimated  from  tho  weight  of  the  precipitate. 


SECTION  VII 


Eq.  Gi'U  or  801-8 ;  Te. 

Tellurium  is  a  metal  of  rare  occurrence,  and  appeared  at  one  time  to  bo  almost 
confined  to  certain  gold  mines  in  Transylvania;  but  it  has  been  found  lately  in 
considerable  abundance,  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  combined  with  bismuth;  and 
in  the  silver  mine  of  Sadovinski  in  the  Altai,  united  with  silver  and  with  lead. 
It  was  first  described  as  a  new  metal  by  Klaproth,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  tellu- 
rium, from  tellus,  the  earth. 

Tellurium  is  chiefiy  obtained  from  telluride  of  bismuth.  The  ore,  after  being 
freed  from  the  matrix  by  pounding  and  washing,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  mixture  made  up  into  a  paste  with  olive  oil, 
and  heated  iu  a  well-closed  crucible,  carefully  at  first  to  prevent  frothing,  and 
afterwards  to  a  full  white  heat.  The  fused  mass  is  then  digested  in  water;  which 
leaves  the  bismuth  and  the  excess   of  charcoal  undissolved,  and  dissolves  the 
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tellurium  in  the  form  of  tellurlde  of  potassium  d    m   wh    h    mp   -t       p  rt 

wine  colour  to  the  liquid.     The  solution  deposits  m  t  il     t  11        m  wl  P      d 

to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  when  air  is  blown  th        ht        dthp       pttd 
metal  is  purified  by  washing  with  acidulated  wate         1      beq      tdtUt 
a,n  atmosphere  of  hydrt^en  (Eerzelius).     The  m  t  I         1        bta      d  f         th 
ore  called /d^io /erf  tellurium,  which  contains  13  p  t    f  t  11        m       d  63  p 

cent,  of  lead,  together  with  copper,  gold,  ant  m    j        d      Iph  Tl      fi    ly 

pounded  mineral  is  freed  froffi  the  sulphide  of  11       d      tmyb        ptd 
boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  washin    w  th  w  t        th  d     1  t  II 

ride  of  gold  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  t  II  It       p        1    ff  f    m 

the  gold  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  d      1    d        hyd  ocl  1  d 

and  the  tellurium  precipitated  from  tbo  solution  by  sulphurous  acid  (Berthier)." 

In  a  state  of  purity,  tellurium  ia  silver-white  and  very  brilliant.  It  is  veiy 
crystal! izable,  assuming  a  rhombohedral  form,  in  which  it  is  isomorphoua  with 
arsenic  and  antimony.  It  is  brittle  for  a  metal,  and  an  indifferent  conductor  of 
beat  and  electricity.  Its  density  is  from  6'2324  to  6'2578,  according  to  Eerze- 
lius. Tellurium  is  about  as  fusible  as  antimony,  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  bums  in  air,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  a  lively  blue  flame, 
green  at  the  borders,  and  diffuses  a  dense  white  smoke,  which  generally  has  the 
odour  of  decaying  horse-radish,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  selenium.  Tellurium 
belongs  to  the  sulphur-class  of  elements.  Like  selenium  and  sulphur,  it  dissolves 
to  a  small  extent  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  communicates  to  it  a  fine 
purple-red  colour.  In  this  solution,  the  metal  is  not  oxidated,  for  it  is  precipi- 
tated again,  in  the  metallic  state,  by  water.  This  metal  has  also  considerabie 
analogy  with  antimony,  and  may  probably  connect  together  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus families.  Tellurium  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming 
tellurous  acid,  TeOt,  and  telluric  acid,  TeOa. 

TcUurous  acid,  TeOaj  80'14  or  1001-8, —This  acid  difl'ers  remarkably  in 
properties  according  as  it  is  anhydrous  or  hydrated.f  Hydratod  tellurous  acid  ia 
obtained  by  precipitating  bichloride  of  tellurium  with  cold  water;  or  by  fusing 
anjiydroua  tellurous  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  long  as 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  dissolving  the  tellurite  of  potash  in  water,  and  adding 
nitric  acid  to  it  till  the  liquor  distinetly  reddens  litmus  paper.  A  white  and 
bulky  precipitate  is  produced,  which  ia  washed  with  ico-cold  water,  and  after- 
wards dried  without  artificial  heat.  Tellurium  likewise  dissolves  with  violence  in 
pure  nitric  acid  of  density  1-25,  and  if  after  the  first  five  minutes,  the  clear  liquid 
be  poured  into  water,  tellurous  acid  is  precipitated  in  white  fiooka.  But  if  not 
immediately  precipitated,  the  nitric  acid  solution  undergoes  a  change. 

The  hydrated  acid  obtained  by  these  processes  forma  a  light,  white,  earthy 
mass,  of  a  bitter  and  metallic  taste.  It  instantly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  while 
still  moist,  dissolves  to  a  sensible  extent  in  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acids,  and 
the  solutions  are  not  subject  to  change,  except  that  which  is  formed  by  nitric  acid. 
Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  also  dissolve  hydrated  tellurous  acid  with 
iftcility,  the  latter  becoming  bicarbonates. 

Anhydrous  tellurous  acid — -When  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  water  is 
heated  to  140°,  it  deposits  the  anliydrous  acid  in  grains,  and  loses  its  acid  reac- 
tion. The  aame  change  occura  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  dry  the  hydrated  tel- 
lurous aoid  by  heat ;  it  parts  with  combined  water,  and  becomes  granular.  The 
solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid  changes  spontaneously  in  a  few  hours,  and 

•  For  farther  details  respeoting  tbo  eitraotion  of  tellnriura,  Tide  Benelius,  Traitii  de 
Chimie,  i.  344 ;  and  tbe  tranalation  of  Omelin's  Handbook,  iv.  393.  Wohler  etatas,  in  a  note 
to  bis  paper  on  tellatide  of  ethyl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  TO],  that  telluriiun  maybe  obtained 
in  conBiderable  quantities  from  the  residues  of  the  TransjlTanian  gold-extraction,  which  have 
hitherto  been  thrown  away  as  worthless. 

f  BarseJius  regarded  the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  acids  as  containing  different  modifioa- 
tiona  of  the  some  compound,  and  distinguished  them  as  n-tellnrouB  and  ^-tellurous  acid. 
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in  a  qaarter  of  an  hour  when  heat  is  applied  to  it,  and  allows  the  anhydrous  acid 
to  precipitate.  When  the  deposition  of  the  acid  is  slow,  it  forms  a  crystalline 
mass  of  fine  grains,  among  which  octohedral  crystals  may  bo  perceived  by  the 
microscope.  The  acid  is  then  anhydrous.  In  this  state  it  does  not  redden  litmus, 
or  not  till  after  a  time.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  sohition 
Las  no  acid  reaction.  At  a  low  red  heat,  it  fuses  into  a  clear  transparent  liquid 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  on  cooling  becomes  a  white  and  highly  crystalline 
mass,  easily  detached  from  a  crucible.  Tellurous  acid  is  volatile,  although  less  so 
than  the  metal  itself. 

The  solutions  of  hyclrated  tellurous  acid  in  the  stronger  acids  yield  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  metallic  tellurium,  when  treated  with  powerful  deoxidizing  agents,  such 
as  zinc,  phosphorus,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  alkaline  biaul- 
phates.  Hydrnsulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  throw  down  black-brown 
sulphide  of  tellurium,  easily  soluble  in  escess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  telluTitet,  or  compounds  of  tellurous  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  contain  1 
atom  of  base  united  with  1,  2,  or  4  atoms  of  acid.  They  are  fusible,  and  gene 
rally  solidify  m  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling ;  the  quadrotellurites,  however, 
form  a  glass  Tellurites  are  colourle^is  unless  they  contain  a  coSouied  base ;  those 
which  are  soluble  liaic  a  metallic  taste.  Most  of  them,  when  heated  to  redness 
with  charcoal,  yield  metallic  tellurium,  sometimes  with  slight  detonation ;  and  the 
reduced  metal  volatilizes  readily,  being  at  the  same  time  reosidized  and  forming  a 
white  deposit  on  the  eharooal;  it  likewise  imparts  a  green  colour  to  the  flame; 
the  tellurites,  when  ignited  with  potassium,  or  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, yield  telluride  of  potassium  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  port-wine 
coloured  solution ;  with  the  zinc  and  silver-salts,  however,  and  a  few  others,  this 
reduction  does  not  take  place.  The  tellurites  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  are 
easily  solnble  in  water;  those  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  sparingly  soluble; 
the  rest,  insoluble.  An  aqueous  solution  of  a  tellurite  is  decomposed  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  dr.  Nearly  all  tellurites  dissolve  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
without  evolving  chlorino  when  heated ;  the  solution  exhibits  the  above-mentioned 
characters  of  a  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  the  stronger  acids,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  bo  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  another  base.  The  solution  when 
diluted  in  water  yields  a  white  precipitate  of  tellurous  acid,  provided  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  present  is  not  too  great. 

MonoteUurite  of  potash,  KO.TeOj,  is  obtained  by  heating  1  eq.  tellurous  acid 
with  eq.  of  carbonat*  of  potash.  The  fused  mass  on  cooling  forms  cry.stals  of  lar^e 
Bize,  The  salt  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  more  quickly  in  warm  water.  _  BU'-Vurtte- 
of  potash,  KO-TcjOj,  is  obtained  by  fusing  two  atoms  of  tellurous  acid  with  one 
atom  of  carbonate  of  potash.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion, and  of  crystallizing  in  certain  circumstances;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  cold 
water,  which  resolves  it  into  the  neutral  salt,  which  dissolves,  and  a  gttadritellu- 
rite  of  potash,  K0.Te,08  -|-  4H0.  Thejatter  salt  cannot  he  redissolvcd  in  water, 
without  decomposition.     In  losing  its  water  when  heated,  it  swells  up  like  borax. 

Tellurrc  add,  TeO,;  88-14  or  llOl-S.  — This  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  ' 
with  potash,  by  fusing  tellurous  acid  with  nitre.  It  may  then  be  transferred  to 
baryta,  and  the  insoluble  tellurate  of  baryta  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  of  telluric  acid  gives  bulky,  hexagonal,  prismatic  crystals.  Its  taste  is 
not  acid,  but  metallic,  resembling  that  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
be  but  a  feeble  acid,  reddening  litmus  but  slightly,  when  the  solution  is  diluted. 
The  crystallized  acid  contains  3H0,  of  which  it  loses  2H0  by  efflorescence,  a 
little  above  212°.  It  then  appears  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  com- 
pletely redissolved  by  long  digestion,  particularly  with  ebullition,  and  is  not  per- 
manently altered. 

Anhyilroas  telluric  acid.  —  The  crj-stals  of  hydrated  telluric  acid  give  off  all 
their  water  at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  are  converted  into  a  mass  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow  colour,  without  changing  their  form.     This  yellow  matter,  which  ia  distia* 
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guishcd,  as  alpha-telluric  acid  by  Berzelius,  is  remarkable  for  its  indifference  tfl 
chemical  reagents,  being  completely  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  in  hot 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  in  potasb-ley.  At  a  high  temperature,  it  is  de- 
composed, evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  tellurons  acid  white  and  pulverulent. 

Telluric  acid  has  but  slight  affinity  for  bases.  The  hydrated  acjd  withdraws 
from  alkaline  carbonates,  only  so  much  alkali  as  to  form  a  biacid  salt.  Telluric 
acid  forma  bibasie,  sesquibasic,  monobasic,  biacid,  and  quadracid  salts.  The  tel- 
lurates  are  colourless,  unless  they  contain  a  coloured  base.  At  a  red  heat,  they 
give  off  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  tellurites.  Before  the  blowpipe,  they 
behave  like  the  tellurites;  also  with  reducing  agents,  such  as  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  excepting  that  the  reduction  docs  not  take  place  so  quickly, 
and  in  some  cases  requires  the  application  of  heat.  Hydrosulphuric  acid,  added 
to  the  solution  of  a  tellurate,  produces  no  change  at  first;  but  if  the  liquid  ba 
placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  left  for  a  while  in  a  warm  place,  a  brown  precipi- 
tate of  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  formed.  Tellurites  dissolve  in  cold  strong  hydn>- 
chloric  acid  without  decomposition.  The  solutions  are  not  yellow,  like  those  of 
the  tellurites  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  he  diluted  with  water  without  becoming 
milky,  eveu  though  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  but  small.  But  on  boiling 
the  solution,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid,  if  subsequently  mixed  with 
water,  gives  a  precipitate  of  tellurons  acid,  provided  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  too  great. 

Neutral  tellurate  of  potash  is  KO.TeOa  +  5HO;  the  hiteUuraie  of  potash, 
K0,TeA+4H0;  i\\Q  quadritellurate  0/ ^oiasA,  K0.Te,0,!+4I-I0.  All  these 
salts  may  bo  obtained  directly,  in  the  humid  way,  by  dissolving  the  proper  pri>- 
portions  of  hydrated  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash  together,  in  hot  water.  A  por- 
tion of  the  combined  water  in  the  last  two  salts  is  unquestionably  basic,  but  how 
much  of  it  is  so  has  not  been  determined.  They  cannot  be  made  anhydrous  by 
heat  without  being  essentially  altered  in  properties. 

The  neutral  tellurate  of  potash  undergoes  no  change  in  constitution  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  resembling  in  that  respect  those  tribasic  phosphates  of  which 
the  whole  three  atoms  of  base  are  fixed.  The  bitellurate  of  potash  loses  its  water 
and  becomes  yellow  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  changed  into  a  quadri- 
tellurate,  which  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids.  "Water  dissolves 
out  neutral  tellurate  from  the  yellow  mass.  The  insoluble  salt  is  named,  by  Ber- 
zelius, the  alpha-quadritellurate  of  potash.  The  elements  of  this  compound  are 
united  by  a  powerful  affinity.  It  is  formed  when  hydrated  telluric  acid  is  intima- 
tely mixed  with  a  potash-salt,  such  as  nitre  or  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the 
mixture  calcined  at  a  temperature  which  should  be  much  below  a  red  heat;  also 
when  tellurous  acid  is  ignited  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  in  other  circumstances. 
Hydrate  of  potash  dissolves  the  alpha-quadri  tell  urate  by  fusion,  and  nitric  acid  by 
a  long  continued  ebullition ;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  acid  set  free  in  the  solution 
exhibits  the  properties  of  ordinary  telluric  acid. 

Telfuretted  hydrogen,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  TeH,  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  tel- 
lurium and  hydrogen,  analogous  in  constitution  and  properties  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing  tellurium  with  zinc  or  with  tin,  and  acting  on 
the  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Definite  sulphides  of  tellariwrn  have  been  obtained,  corresponding  with  tellurous 
and  telluric  acids.     They  are  sulphur-acids. 

Two  chlorides  of  tel/urium  have  been  formed,  a  protochloride,  TeCl,  to  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  oxide,  and  a  bichloride,  TeClj.  No  higher  chloride, 
corresponding  with  telluric  acid,  has  been  obtained. 

Tellurium  forms  alloys  with  several  metals,  e.  g.,  with  potassium,  sodium, 
aluminum,  bismuth,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  imn,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  gold.  Some 
of  these  alloys,  as  those  of  bismuth,  silver,  and  gold,  are  found  native.  ' 

Telluride  of  pofissium  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  tellurium  powder  with 
10  parts  of  burnt  tartar;  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  porcelain  retort  fitted 
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with  a  glass  tube  beot  downwards  at  right  angles;  heating  the  retort  to  redness 
for  three  or  four  hours,  as  long,  indeed,  as  carbooic  oxide  continues  to  escape ; 
and  then  introduoing  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  into  a  flask  kept  full  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  to  prevent  access  of  air;  this  latter  precaution  is  necessary  on  account 
of  the  highly  pyrophoric  character  of  the  product  (Wlihler).  The  compound 
may  also  bo  obtained  by  heating  tellurium  with  potassium,  in  a  retort  filled  with 
hydrogen ;  combioation  then  takes  place  attended  with  Tivid  combustion.  Tellu- 
ride  of  potassium  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  port-wine  coloured  solution,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  decolorized,  and  deposits  tellurium  in  shining 
scales ;  with  acids  it  evolves  telluretted  hydrogen  gas,  Tellvride  of  wdium  is 
prepared  by  similar  methods,  and  possesses  similar  properties. 

a  IT  FKOM  THE  PRE- 

"When  tellurium  exists  in  solution  in  the  form  of  tellurous  acid  it  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  sulphurous  acid  or  an  alkaline  bisulphite.  The  reduced  tel- 
lurium is  then  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  carefully  dried  at  gentle  heat.  If 
the  solution  is  alkaline,  it  must  be  previously  acidulated  with  hydrochlorio  aeid; 
if  it  contains  nitric  acid,  which  might  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  precipitated  tel- 
lurium, it  must  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  til!  all  the  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, then  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  as  above.  If 
the  tellurium  is  in  the  state  of  telluric  acid,  that  compound  must  first  he  reduced 
to  tellurous  acid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  tellurium  then  reduced 
by  sulphurous  acid. 

Tellurium  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  from  manganese, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  chromium,  by  means  of  hydrosulphurio  acid.  If 
the  precipitated  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  quite  pure  and  definite,  it  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  tellurium  calcu- 
lated from  it,  But  if  it  contains  excess  of  sulphur,  which  is  often  the  ease,  it 
must  be  boiled  with  aqua  regia  til!  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  the  solution 
.  filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur,  freed  from  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  and  the  tellurium  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid. 

The  separation  of  tellurium  from  cadmium,  upjier,  and  lead,  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  suiphidi,  of  ammonium,  m  which  the  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  easOy 
soluble.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  sulphide  ot  tellur  um,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  aqua-regia  aa 
just  described.  Tellurium  may  be  separated  from  tin  in  solution  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

The  quantity  of  mclalhc  ti,llunum  in  in  afloj  miy  be  estimated  by  heating  the 
aJloy  ia  a  current  of  chlorine  gas ,  passing  the  volatile  chloride  of  tellurium  into 
water  acidulated  wilh  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it;  and  reducing  the  tel- 
lurium by  sulphurous  acid. 

34 
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METALS   ISOMORPHOUS   WITH  niOSPHOHUS. 

SECTION  I. 

ARSENIC. 

i^,;.  75  or  937-5. 

This  metal  is  found  native,  but  more  generally  in  combinatjon  with  otlicrmetals, 
particularfy  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  is  largely  condensed,  during  the  roasting  of 
their  ores,  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid.  The  metal  may  be  easily  obtained,  in  a 
state  of  purity,  by  subliming  a  portion  of  native  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube  or  retort, 
by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  by  reducing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  and 
three  parts  of  black  flux,  in  the  same  apparatus.  The  metal  in  condensing  forms 
a  crust,  of  a  steel-grey  colour  and  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  has  been  observed  to 
crystallize  by  sublimation  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  is  isomorphous  with  tella- 
rium  and  aatiraony,  Tt  is  a  brittle  metal,  and  very  easily  pulverized.  ■  The  density 
of  arsenic  is  from  5  to  5'96.  It  rises  in  vapour  at  356°  (180°  Cent.)  without  first 
undergoing  fusion.  Arsenic  vapour  is  colourless  ;  its  density  is  10*370 ;  and,  like 
phosphorus  and  oxygen,  its  combining  measure  is  one  volume.  It  has  as  strong 
an  effect  upon  the  organ  of  smell  as  selenium ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic. 
Arsenic  combines  in  three  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  by  spontaneous  oxida- 
tion in  air  a  grey  sub-oxide,  the  composition  of  which  is  undetermined ;  it  also 
forms  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  AsOj  and  AsOj. 

Arsenioui  acid,  99  or  1237-5.  —  This  compound  is  formed  when  metallic 
arsenic  is  volatilized  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantity,  as 
an  accessary  product,  in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  ores  of  tin,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
and  as  principal  product  in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  pyrites.  These  operations  are 
performed  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  c o oi m tin ica ting  with  chambers  ia  which  the 
arsenious  acid  condenses.  The  product  is  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  in 
vessels  of  cast-iron,  or,  on  a  small  scale,  in  glass  or  earthen  retorts. 

Arsenious  acid  heated  in  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  melts  into  a  colourless 
liquid;  hut  under  the  ordinary  atmospiieric  pressure,  it  volatilizes  at  about  380° 
(at  444°  according  to  Mitcheil),  without  previous  fusion,  producing  a  colouriess 
vapour,  which  has  a  density  ot  1  j  850,  and  is  therefore  composed  of  1  volume  of 
arsenic  vapour  and  3  volumes  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  1  volume.  The  vapour 
is  inodorous  when  pure,  but  if  the  acid  be  volatilized  in  contact  with  any  easily 
0  d  hi  Eubatanco,  a^  when  it  i&  thrown  on  red-hot  coals  or  iron,  the  garlic 
od  u     f  m  tallic  arsenic  becomes  perceptible. 

In  th  Id  state,  aMenioua  aud  exhibits  three  modifications,  one  amorphous, 
and  tw  y  talline.  (1.)  When  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  acid  is  dis- 
1 11  d  b  me  strongly  heated,  the  vapour  condenses,  at  a  temperature  near  the 
m  It  n  p  nt  of  the  acid,  into  a  transparent  vitreous  mass,  having- a  conchoidal 
f  tu  (".)  "When  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed  in  a  glass  tube,  or  under  any 
um  t  n  es  which  allow  the  i-apour  to  condense  suddenly,  and  solidify  at  once, 
w  th  ut  p  ing  through  the  semi-fused  state,  it  assumes  the  form  of  regular  octo- 
h  d  which,  if  the  sublimation  be  slowly  conducted,  are  distinct,  and  have 

an  adamantine  lustre.  Similar  ootohodral  crystals  are  obtained  when  arsenious 
acid  separates  from  its  solution  in  water  or  in  ammonia.     (3.)  In  the  roasting  of 
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arsenical  cobalt  ores,  arsenious  acH  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin 
transpareDt  flexible  pktes,  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism  (Wohler).  Crystals 
of  similar  form,  are  obtained  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  with 
arsenious  acid,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  or  iiiixing  it  with  water  (Pasteur). 
Titreous  arsenious  aeid,  even  when  completely  protected  from  air  and  moisture, 
gradually  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  an  opaque  white  mass,  passing  in 
fact  intJD  the  octohedral  variety. 

The  specific  gravity  of  transparent  vitreous  arsenious  aeid  is  3-7385,  that  of  the 
octohedral  variety  3'699  (Guibourt).  The  vitreous  acid  dissolves  in  water-more 
quickly  and  more  abundantly  than  the  opaque  crystalline  acid ;  the  same  quantity 
of  water  which  at  54°  or  55°  will  take  up  36  or  38  parts  of  the  former,  will  uot  take 
up  more  than  12  or  14  of  the  latter  (Bussy).  According  to  Guibourt,  on  the  con- 
trary, 100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  9*68  parts  of  the  vitreous,  and  11-47  of 
the  opaque  acid ;  and  when  the  solutions  are  left  to  cool  to  60°,  the  first  retains 
1-78  parts,  and  the  latter  2-9  parts  of  the  acid.  The  discrepancy  of  these  state- 
ments and  of  various  others  respecting  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  may  per- 
haps be  reconciled  by  the  great  facility  with  which  the  amorphous  variety  passes 
into  the  crystalline,  and  vice  vers&.  It  appears  indeed  that  heat  tends  to  trans- 
form the  opaque  into  the  vitreous  acid,  and  cold  to  produce  the  contrary  change, 
and  this  tendency  is  manifested  even  in  presence  of  water.  Thus  the  opaque  acid 
is  converted  into  the  vitreous  by  !ong  boiling  with  water,  the  contrary  change 
taking  place  gradually  in  the  solution  when  cold. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  red- 
dens litmus  slightly,  Hydrosiilphuric  add  colours  it  yellow,  and  on  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  AsS,.  On  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  diver, 
and  a  peculiar  light  green  (Scheele's  green)  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  these  pre- 
cipitates are  easily  soluble  iu  eicesa  of  ammonia.  Mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  produces  a  grey  metallic  deposit  on  copper.  With  zinc  and  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  evolves  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  (p.  533). 

Arsenious  acid  dissolves  in  many  acids,  in  hydrochloric  acid  for  example,  with 
much  greater  facility  than  in  water,  but  without  forming  any  definite  compounds. 
It  is  dissolved,  however,  by  bitartrate  of  pptash,  with  formation  of  a  crystallisiable 
salt  1  tnjus  to  the  potash-tartrate  of  antimony.  The  vitreous  acid  dissolved  in 
bled  lute  hydrochloric  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  regular  octohedrons,  the 
d  p  t  of  each  crystal  being  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light.  Agitation 
n  the  number  of  crystals  produced,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.     The 

p  in  d  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  does  uot  emit  any  light  on  crystallizing ; 
th  m  s  the  case  with  the  crystals  obtained  by  cooling  a  solution  of  the  vitrc- 
ou  d  n  hydrochloric  acid,  when  these  crystals  are  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  vitreous  acid  dissolves  as  such  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  that  the  emission  of  light  at  the  moment  of  crystallization  is  due  to  the 
change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state. 

Arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  by  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  also  by  alkaline 
carbonates,  but  from  these  latter  solutions  it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  free 
state,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  arsenious  acid  displaces  carbonic  acid  in  the 
humid  way.  The  arsenites  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids. 

"With  potash,  arsenious  aeid  forms  the  salts  2K0 .  AsO,,  KO .  AsOa,  and  KO . 
HO.  SAsO,;  similar  salts  with  soda.  With  baryta,  it  forms  2BaO  .  AsO^,  and 
BaO .  AsOs ;  and  with  lime,  2CaO  .  AsO,.  With  nickel,  cobalt,  and  silver,  it 
forms  bibasic  and  sesquibasic  salts. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  the  alkaline  arsenites  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  nlver,  and  Scheele's  green  with  copper  salts.  Acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  they  give  with  hydro^phuric  add,  &c.,  the  same  reactions  as 
aqueous  arsenious  acid. 
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Ifitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  transform  arsenions  into  arsenic  acid. 
charcoal,^  and  other  redttcing  agents  easily  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

Arsenious  acid  has  a  rough  taste,  slightly  metallic,  and  afterwards  sweetish.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  violent  among  acrid  poisons. 

The  principal  iadustrial  use  of  arsenious  acid  is  in  calico-printing;  it  is  also 
used  in  glass-making,  serving  to  transform  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquiozide, 
which  produces  glasses  less  highly  coloured  than  the  protoxide. 

Arsenic  acid,  AsOj,  115  or  14ii7-5. — This  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered 
araeiyous  acid  in  a  basin  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid 
in  small  quantities  to  the  mixture  at  the  boiling  point,  so  long  as  ruddy  fumes 
escape.  An  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  water  is  generally  made,  to 
increase  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid,  hut  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  espel  the  remaining 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  but  the  dry  mass  must  not  be  heated  above  the 
melting  point  of  lead,  otherwise  oxygen  gas  is  emitted  and  arsenious  acid  repro- 
duced. Arsenic  acid  thus  obtained  is  milk-white,  and  contains  no  water.  Bk- 
posed  to  air,  it  slowly  deliquesces,  and  runs  into  a  liquid.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  when  strongly  dried,  it  docs  not  dissolve  completely  in  water  at  once,  and  a 
portion  of  it  appears  to  be  insoluble;  but  the  whole  is  dissolved  by  continued 
digestion.  Arsenic  acid,  in  absorbing  moisturo  from  the  air,  sometimes  forma 
hydrated  crystals,  which  are  higbiy  deliquescent;  but  this  acid  is  easily  made 
anhydrous,  and  does  not  retain  basic  water  with  force,  like  phosphoric  acid.  Its 
solution  has  a  sour  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Arsenic  acid,  indeed,  is  a 
strong  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  expels  all  the  volatile  acids  from  their  com- 
binations. Arsenic  acid  undergoes  fusion  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture  is  completely  dissipated  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  and  osygen. 

When  an  equivalent  of  arsenic  acid  is  ignited  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
Boda,  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  are  expelled,  and  a  trtbasic  arseniate  of 
soda  formed,  which  when  dissolved  in  water,  crystallizes  with  24  equivalents  of 
water,  forming  the  salt  3NaO.  AsOj  +  24HO,  isomorphous  with  the  subphosphate 
of  soda.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  arsenic  acid  in  solution  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  soda.  "When  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of 
arsenic  aeid,  so  long  as  there  is  effervescence,  a  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  cor- 
responding with  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  containing  2  eq.  of  soda  and  1 
eq,  of  water  as  bases.  This  salt  affects  the  same  two  multiples,  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  as  phosphate  of  soda,  namely,  24HO  and  14H0,  but  most  fre-. 
quently  assumes  the  smaller  proportion,  forming  the  salt  2NaO .  HO .  AsOs  +  14H0. 
This  arseniate  is  more  soluble  than  the  phosphate,  apd  slightly  deliquescent  in 
damp  air.  When  to  the  last  salt  a  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  added  equal  to  that 
which  it  already  contains,  and  the  solution  is  highly  concentrated,  the  salt  named 
iiarseniale  of  soda  crystaJliaes  at  a  low  temperature.  This  salt  contains  1  eq.  of 
soda  and  2  eq.  of  water  as  bases,  with  2  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  biphosphate  of  soda.  Its  formula  is  NaO.2HO.AsO5  -\-  2H0. 
The  biarsetn'ate  of  potash,  which  is  analogous  in  composition,  is  a  highly  erystal- 
lizable  salt.  It  is  sometimes  prepared  by  deflagrating  arsenious  acid  with  an  equal 
weight  of  nitrate  of  potash.  These  arseuiates  of  the  alkalies,  which  contain  water 
as  base,  all  lose  that  element  at  a  red  heat ;  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  they  recover 
it  when  redissolved  in  water.  Arsenic  aeid,  therefore,  forms  only  one,  and  that  a 
tribasic  class  of  salts.  The  arseniates  of  the  earths  and  other  metallic  oxides  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  Arseniate  of  silver  (3AgO.  AsOs)  falls 
as  a  precipitate  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  an  arseniate,  and  affords  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid. 
On  treating  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  ammonia  in  excess,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nt'uwt,  and  sv/j>ha(e  of  magnesia,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  consist- 
ing of  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  2MgO.NH40.  AsOs-^  12Aq.,  similar 
ia  appearance  and  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  ammonio-magneaian  phosphate. 
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JTi/ihosuJphuric  ar.iii  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  AsSj  after  a  considerable 
tiiue ;  but  if  the  solution  be  preyiously  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces 
the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  a  precipitate  of  AsSa  is  immediately  produced. 

S-uJphidei  of  arsenic. — When  the  bisulphide,  rcalpiar,  is  digested  in  eaustio 
potash,  it  gives  off  sulphur  and  leaves  a  brownish  black  powder,  having  some 
resemblance  to  bioside  of  lead,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  the  sulphide  AseS. 
JUsulphide  of  arsenic,  AsS;,  is  obtained  by  fusing  sulphur  with  an  excess  of 
arsenic  or  arsenious  acid.  It  is  transparent  and  of  a  fine  ruby  colour  after  eooling-, 
and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  forms  the  crystalline  mineral 
realgar,  ,Sulpfiarsemom  acid,  or  orpiment,  AsSa,  also  occurs  native.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  &  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydroeblorio  acid, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  by  an  alkaline  sulphide.  This  sulphide  has  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called  king's  yellow.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water  containing  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  and  also  in  pure  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  ebullition  with 
ft  little  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated,  it  fuses  readily  and  becomes  crystalline 
on  cooling.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  ammonia  and  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  is  indeed  a  powerful  sulphur-acid.  Suipharsenic  acid,  AsSs,  fails  as  a  yellow 
precipitate,  having  much  the  appearance  of  orpimcnt,  when  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  somewhat  concentrated  is  decomposed  bj  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  may  ba 
sublimed  without  change,  and  after  cooling  forms  a  non-crystalline  mass.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  sulphur-acid,  forming  salts  called  sulpharsem'affS.  Persvlphide 
of  arsenic,  AsSis,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  neutral  solution  of  sulpharseniate  of 
potassium  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  evaporating  off  two-thirds  of  the 
alcohol;  the  concentrated  solution,  when  left  to  cool,  deposits  the  persulphide  of 
arsenic  in  shining  yellow  crystalline  lamina. 

Chlorides  of  arsenic. — A  terckloride,  AsClj,  corresponding  with  arsenious  acid, 
is  formed  when  arsenic  is  introduced  into  chlorine  gas,  in  which  it  takes  fire  and 
bums  spontaneously.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  arsenic  with  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate;  also  by  distilling  arseni  ""- 
acid  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid, 
is  a  colourless,  oily,  and  very  dense  liquid,  which  Js  resolved  by  water  into  arseni 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  When  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and  calomel  is  distilled,  a 
dark  brown  sublimate  is  formed,  consisting  partly  of  HgjClAs,  partly  of  Hg^ClAs, 
Ko  chloride  corresponding  with  arsenic  acid  is  known.  Bromide  of  arsenic, 
AsBrj,  is  fonped  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements.  Iodide  of  arsenic, 
Aslj,  is  formed,  according  to  Plisson,  by  digesting  3  parts  of  arsenic  with  10  of 
iodine  and  100  of  water,  as  long  as  the  odour  of  iodine  is  perceived.  The  liquid 
yields  by  evaporation  red  crystals  of  the  iodide.  Fluoride  of  arsenic,  AsFj,  is 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  arsenious  acid  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  fuming,  colourless  liquid;  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  2730  (Ua- 
verdorben). 

Arsenic  and  hydrogen.  —  A  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen  was  obtained  by  Davy, 
by  using  metallic  arsenic  as  the  negative  pole  (the  chloroid)  in  decomposing 
water,  Gfay-Lussao  and  Thfnard  have  also  shown  that  the  same  compound  pre- 
cipitates when  arsenide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  a  chestnut-brown 
powder,  which  may  be  dried  without  change.  Its  composition  has  not  been 
determined  with  accuracy,  Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsHj,  a  gas  analogous  in 
constitution  to  ammonia,  is  obtMned  by  dissolving  arseniate  of  potassium  or  sodium 
in  water,  or  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  zinc  and  arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water;  or  again,  when  zinc  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  : 
6Za  +  3H0  +  AsOs  4-  6SO3  =  0(ZnO.SO,)  -H  AsHj. 
It  is  a  dangerous  poison,  when  inhaled  even  in  the  most  minute  quantity,  and 
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should,  tlierefore,  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  caution  The  density  nf  this  gag 
is  2695  (Dumas).  It  is  liquefied  by  a  cold  of  —40°  'W  hpn  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit  lamp  it  is  decomposed  and  deposits  me 
tallic  arsenic.  The  flame  of  this  gas  whea  burned  in  air  also  deposits  metallic 
arsenic  upon  a  cold  object  exposed  to  it  No  combination  of  arseniuretted  by 
drogea  is  known  with  either  acids  or  bases  It  precipititea  many  of  the  metalhc 
solutions  which  are  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuHo  acid  but  noto'^ide  of  lead  its 
hydrogen  alone  being  oxidated,  and  the  arsenic  being  precipitated  in  combination 
with  the  metal.  From  the  salts  of  silver,  gold,  platinum,  and  rhadium,  it  precipi- 
tates the  Hietals,  while  arsenioua  aeid  remains  in  solution.  This  gas,  when  pure,  is 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  AsCuj  precipitated. 

TESTING   FOR  ARSENIC. 

Poisoning  from  arsenious  acid  is  much  more  frequent  than  from  any  other  sub- 
stance. Hence,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  modes 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  minute  quantity.  Of  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  the  metal,  arsenic  acid,  and  after  it  arsenious  acid,  are  the  most  poison- 
ous; the  salts  and  sulphides  are  so  in  a  much  less  degree.  Arsenious  acid  in  the 
solid  form  and  unmixed  with  foreign  matters,  is  easily  recognized  as  a  white  heavy 
powder,  which  is  tasteless  or  nearly  so,  is  entirely  volatilized  by  beat,  and  diiTuses 
a.  garlic  odour  in  the  reducing  flame  of  a  lamp.  When  dissolved  in  water,  arse- 
nious acid  may  be  detected  by  the  fluid  tests,  already  mentioned  (p.  531).  The 
silver  and  copper  tests  are  most  conveniently  applied  in  the  following  forms. 

1.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. — This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of  arsenious 
acid,  whether  free,  or  in  combination  with  an  alkali.  It  is  prepared  by  adding 
diluted  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  till  the  oxide  of  silver,  which  is 
first  thrown  down,  is  redissolved.  When  the  ammonia  has  been  added  in  proper 
quantity  and  not  in  excess,  the  odour  of  that  substance  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  liquid  contains  in  solution  the  crystallizabje  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 
AgO.NOj.SNIIj.  This  test-liquid  throws  down  from  arsenious  aeid,  the  yellow 
arseoitc  of  silver,  which  is  redissolved  both  by  acids  and  by  ammonia.  A  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  the  same  indication  as  the  prepared  ammonio-nitrate 
in  an  alkaline  but  not  in  an  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver 
produces,  in  phosphate  of  soda  or  any  other  soluble  phosphate,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  phosphate  of  silver  of  the  same  colour  as  the  arsenite  of  silver,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  be  mistaken  for  the  latter;  but  the  action  of  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  is  not  liable  to  that  ambiguity,  as  it  does  not  produce  a  yellow  precipitate 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  phosphate  of  silver  being  then  re- 
tainedin  solution  by  the  ammonia  of  the  reagent,  although  arseniatc  of  silver  is 
precipitated  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both  phosphate  and  arseniate  of  silver 
are  indeed  considerably  more  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  arsenite  of  the  same 
metal. 

2.  Ammonio-sulpkate  of  copper^wts  a  beautiful  green  precipitate,  the  arsenite 
of  copper,  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  solutions  of  arsenious  acid;  sulphate  of 
copper  gives  the  same  precipitate  in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

But  in  solutions  containing  organic  matter,  the  indications  of  these  tests  are 
sometimes  delusive,  and  often  doubtful.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  proper 
means  of  obtaining  arsenic  in  the  metalHc  form,  from  the  liquid  suspected  to  con- 
tain arsenious  acid.  Indeed,  even  where  the  indications  of  the  fluid  tests  are 
clear,  the  reduction  test  should  never  be  omitted,  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
being  of  a  superior  and  completely  demonstrative  character.  The  reduction  test 
of  arsenic  is  practised  in  two  different  ways  :  (1)  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  by  means  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  (2)  .by  the  produc- 
tion, and  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  gaseous  compound  of  arsenic  and  hy- 
drogen. The  following  operations  are  necessary  in  the  practice  of  the  first 
method : — 
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BEDUCTION   1 


I.  Prepftration  of  the  fluid  : 

1.  Heat  the  mass  witli  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  retort,  to  which  is  adapted  a  receiver  having  its  inner  surface 
wetted,  till  the  organic  matter  is  carhonized. 

2.  Pulverize  the  residue,  aud  treat  it  with  nitric  acid  mixed  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  hring  the  arsenic  to  the  state  of  arsenic 
acid,  which  is  easily  soluble. 

3.  Boil  with  water;  filter;  and  mis  the  filtrate  with  the  liquid  in  the  re- 
ceiver.* 

U.  Precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic : 

1.  Transmit  a  stream  of  hjdrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  the  liquid  for 
half  an  hour.f 

2.  Heat  the  liquid  in  an  open  vessel  for  a  few  minutes,  to  cause  the  pre- 
cipitate to  separate. 

3.  Wash  the  precipitate  hy  affusion  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  subsidence. 

4.  Dry  the  precipitate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°, 

III,  Ileduction  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic : 

1.  Mis  the  dried  precipitate  intimately  with  twice  its  bulk  of  dry  black 
flns  (carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal),  or  with  a  mixture  of  poncded 
charcoal  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
heat  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  or  h,  exhibited 
below. 

2.  Heat  slowly  a  particle  of  the  metallic  crust  in  a  glass  tube  c,  and 
observe  the  formation  of  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid. 

3.  Dissolve  the  sublimate  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  test 
with  ammoaio-nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  as  above 

Fia.  103. 


O- 
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Marsh's  test.  —  Hydrogen  cannot  be  evolved  in  contact  with  any  preparation  of 
arsenic,  soluble  or  insoluble,  without  combining  with  the  metal,  which  is  thus 
removed  from  the  liqnor,  in  the  form  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Mr.  Marsh 
has  founded,  upon  this  fact,  a  simple  and  elegant  mode  of  obtaining  metallic 
arsenic  from  arsenical  liquors.  The  stopcock  being  removed  from  the  bulb- 
apparatus  represented  in  the  figure,  a  fragment  of  zinc  is  placed  in  the  lower  bulb, 

*  This  is  tlie  mode  of  preparation,  most  generany  adopted,  and  it  ie  opplicable  to  all  eases 
of  Ecarching  for  mineral  poisons.  Another  meihod,  whicii  is  especially  applicable  when  the 
loatl«r  to  bo  examined  contains  a  lat^e  quantity  of  fat,  is  to  heat  the  mass  with  strong  hy- 
drochlorio acid,  or  aqaa-regia,  in  a  large  retort;  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  is  (hen  con- 
Ttrted  into  chloride,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  water. 

■f  As  the  sraenio  is  in  the  stnte  of  arsenic  ncid,  it  is  host  (o  rail  the  liquid  with  Bolphu- 
rous  ncid  before  passing  the  hydrosolpburic  acid  gas  through  it. 
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and  diluted  sulpliurie  acid  poured  upon  it.     The  stopcock  being  replaced  and 

closed,  the  lower  bulb  is  soon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  acid  liquid  forced 

into  the  upper  bulb.     It  is  necessary  to  test  this  hydrogen  for 

Fio.  194.  arsenic,  ■which  will  be  found  in  if,  if  the  zinc  itself  contains 

■t-i  that  metal.     The  gas  for  this  purpose  is  kindled  at  the  stop- 

J  I  I         cock  and  allowed  to  burn  with  a  small  flame.     If  a  stoneware' 

(       )        fl        P^^*°  ^'^  depressed  upon  the  flame,  a  black  spot  of  steel-grey 

\  y        &^      colour  and  bright  metallic  lustre,  is  formed,  in  a  few  seconds, 

upon  the  Bu  f         f  th    pi  te       ppo         tl     g      t  ti 

arsenic;  or  f         Id  p  f  gl       b    h  11  th    fl  m       t 

a  small  height    b         t      wh  t        bl       t      f  ua       d 

condenses  up      th    gl  B  t  f  th  p'  J  ^^ 
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examination 
with  froth,  and  the  evolution  of  t 
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a  portion  of  which  ih  heated  to  redness  by  a 
spirit  lamp.  I'he  arsenic  condenses  within  the 
tube,  beyond  the  flame  and  nearer  the  aperture, 
and  forma  a  metallic  crust,  which  may  be  con- 
verted by  sublimation  into  arsenious  acid;  the 
sublimate  may  then  he  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
tested  with  am monio- nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  as 
before. 

When  the  liquid  examined  contains  anti- 
mony, that  metal  combines  with  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  and  comes  off  as  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  a  gas  whicli,  when 
burned,  or  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  gives  the  metal  and  a  white  sublimate,  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  arsenic  (L.  Thompson),  Antimony,  however,  may  be 
recognised  by  a  peculiarity  of  its  reduction  in  the  ignited  tube.  This  metal  is 
depos'ted  'n  tl  o  tube  on  both  sides  of  the  heated  portion  of  it,  and  closer  to  the 
flame  than  arson  c  ow  ng  to  the  inferior  volatility  of  antimony.  The  white  sub- 
limate also  f  d  s  !ved  in  wafer  containing  a  drop  of  ammonia,  will  not  give  the 
proper  nd  cat  ona  w  th  the  fluid  testa  of  arsenic,  if  the  metal  be  antimony. 
Another  d  st  net  on  s  that  the  arsenical  deposit  is  soluble  in  hypochlorito  of  soda, 
whereas  tl  c  ant     on  al  deposit  is  not. 

A7 1  dot  s  to  ar  e  ous  acid.  — When  hydrated  sesquioside  of  iron  ia  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  a  reaction  occurs 
by  which  the  arsenious  acid  disappears  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  mass  ceases  to 
be  poisonous.  The  arsenious  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the  scaquioside  of  iron,  and 
becomes  arsenic  acid,  while  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  a  protr 
arseaiate  of  iron  being  the  result,  which  is  insoluble  and  inert : 
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2Fe,0s  +  AaOj  =  4FeO  .  AsO^- 

The  constitution  of  this  arseniate  of  iron  is  probably  2FeO .  HO  .  AsO,  +  2FeO. 
Sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  used  as  an  antidote  to  arsenioua  aeid,  should  be  in  a 
gelatinous  state,  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  without  drying.  It  may  be 
prepared  estemporaneously,  by  adding  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  excess  to  any  tincture 
or  red  solution  of  iron.  Calomed  magnesia  may  likewise  be  used  as  an  antidote 
to  arsenio.  Care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  latter  not  to  employ  too  great 
a  heat,  which  would  render  it  very  dense,  and  cause  it  to  combine  but  slowly  with 
.1. :„„^  acid. 


When  arsenic  is  contained  in  a  solution  entirely  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  the 
best  mode  of  estimating  it  is  Ui  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  ammonio-magneaian 
arseniate,  2MgO  .  NHjO  .  AsO,  +  12H0.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  then  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  which  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  has  been  added,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia 
by  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  then  left  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours;  the  precipi- 
tate collected  on  a  weighed  filter;  washed  with  water  containing  ammoftia;  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  has  then  the  com- 
position expressed  by  the  above  formula.  It  may  also  be  dried,  and  more  expe- 
ditiously, by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  exactly  212°  F,,  whereby  it  loses 
11  eq.  of  water,  and  is  reduced  to  SMgO.NHjO.AsOs  -f  HO.  Exposure  to  a 
higher  temperature  occasions  loss  of  arsenic. 

If  the  liquid  contains  arscnious  acid,  that  compound  may  be  converted  into 
arsenic  acid  by  mixing  the  solution  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  and  adding  chlorate 
of  potash  by  small  quantities.  The  vessel  must  be  left  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
till  the  odour  of  free  chlorine  has  entirely  disappeared.  Aqua  regia  may  also  be 
used  to  effect  the  oxidation,  but  it  is  less  eonvenient.  In  cither  case,  the  liquid 
must  be  considerably  diluted  with  water,  otherwise  part  of  the  arsenic  will  be  con- 
verted into  chloride,  and  volatilized.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  perform  the  oxidation 
in  a  capacious  retort  having  a  receiver  adapted  to  it. 

Arsenious  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  its  action  on  terchloride  of  gold.  The 
arsenious  acid  is  thereby  converted  into  arsenio  acid,  and  gold  ia  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  state.  The  quantity  of  gold  thus  reduced  gives  the  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid  present : 

2AuC]3  +  6H0  +  SAsOa  =  2Au  +  6IICI  -)-  SAsOj. 

The  gold  solution  used  for  the  purpose  is  the  sodio-chloride,  or  ammonio-chloride 
of  gold.  It  must  be  free  from  nitric  a  d  but  the  j  esence  of  hydrochloric  aeid, 
even  in  large  excess,  does  not  interfere  w  tl  tl  e  action.  The  liquid,  after  the 
addition  of  the  arsenic  solution,  must  be  lett  to  tself  for  a  considerable  time  to 
enable  the  gold  to  settle  down  completely 

When  arsenic  and  arsenious  acids  ex  t  together  n  solution  the  former  may  bo 
precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  arseniate  (a  considerable  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac  being  added  to  prevent  the  a  a  ultaneous  p  ecipitation  of  the  arsenious 
acid) ;  the  arsenious  acid  converted  into  ars  n  c  a  d  by  oxidation  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  p  ec  p  tated  n  a  similar  manner;  or  the 
arsenious  acid  may  be  estimated  by  chio  de  of  "oH  as  last  described. 

The  separation  of  arsenio  in  solution  from  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  those  metals 
which  are  not  precipitated  from  their  aeid  solutions  by  bydrosulphuric  acid,  ia 
effected  by  passing  a  stream  of  that  gas  through  the  acid  liquid  for  a  considerable 
time,  then  leaving  it  to  stand,  and  heating  it  gently  to  ensure  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  sulphide  of  arsenio.     If  the  arsenio  is  in  the  form  of  arsenio 
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acid,  that  compound  must  be  previously  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid.  The  tcrsulphidc  of  arsenic  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  heat.  If  quite  pure,  it  may  be 
weighed  with  the  filter,  and  the  quantity  of  arsenic  thereby  directly  determined. 
But"  as  it  almost  always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  it  is  better  to  take  a  weighed 
quantity  of  it  from  the  filter,  osidiae  it  in  a  capacious  flask  by  means  of  dilute 
bjdrochlorio  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  continuing  the  operation  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  remainder  eollectsat 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  a  compact  yellow  globule;  then  decant  the  liquid, 
wash  the  globule  of  sulphur,  and  weigh  it;  and,  finally,  estimate  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  solution  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium,  adding  the 
quantity  thus  found  to  the  weight  of  the  globule.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
the  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  being  thus  ascertained,  the  amount  of  arsenic 
is  easily  calculated.  ,-      i 

From  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead,  arsenic  may  be  separated  by  means  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  The  filtered  ammoniaca]  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  to  throw  down  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate treated  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  separation  of  arsenic  from  tin  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 
One  of  Jiho  best  methods  is  to  convert  the  two  metals  into  sulphides,  and  separate 
them,  after  drying  and  weighing  the  whole,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas.  The  mixed  sulphides  are  introduced  into  a  weighed  glass 
bulb,  liaving  a  tube  attached  to  it  on  each  side.  One  of  these  tubes,  the  esit- 
tuba,  must  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  prevent  stoppage,  and 
bent  downwards  so  as  to  dip  into  a  flask  containing  ammonia.  The  whole  is  then 
weighed,  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and  the  bulb 
heated  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  sublimed.  Part  of  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  passes  into  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  by  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  the 
rest  sublimes  in  the  wide  tube.  When  the  operation  is  ended,  and  the  apparatus 
has  cooled,  the  wide  tube  is  cut  off  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bulb,  then  broken, 
and  the  pieces  digested  in  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  out  the  sulphide  of  arsenic. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  the  flask ;  the 
sulphide  of  arsenic  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  aeld,  oxidized  without  previous 
filtration  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chforate  of  potash ;  and  the  resulting  arseaio 
acid  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphide  of  tin  re- 
mainiu"'  in  the  bulb  is  converted  into  stannic  osido  by  treating  it  with  strong 
nitric  aeid.  , 

When  arsenic  is  combined  with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  the  whole 
may  be  dissolved  or  oxidized  by  means  of  aqua  regia,  or,  better,  with  hydrochloric 
aeid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  arsenic  separated  by  one  of  the  preceding 
methods.  In  the  ease  of  tin,  however,  it  is  best  to  fuse  the  alloy  in  thin  lamina 
with  five  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur, 
whereby  a  mixture  of  sulpharseniate  and  sulphostannate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  hot  water.  The  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic  may  then  be 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  aeid,  and  separated  as  above.* 

•  For  a  full  nccouut  of  the  nietiioda  of  estimating  arsenic  and  separating  it  from  other 
melaU,  oW<H.  Rose,  "Jlandbnch  der  aoaljtisolien  Chemie,"  1851,  ii.  381. 
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section  ii. 

ANTI.MO^Y. 

Eq.  120-24  or  1503*;  Sb  (jitiUum). 

This  melal  was  well  known  to  the  alcliemist"  anl  is  one  of  the  metals  the  pre- 
jarati  ns  of  which  wtre  lirst  introdaccd  inlo  n  ediun  Its  sulphide  is  not  an  un- 
common mineral  and  is  the  source  from  which  thf.  inetai  and  its  compounds  are 
aJwa}"*  denied 

The  salphide  of  antimony  is  ea=ily  rtduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  mixing 
toi'etl  er  4  parts  of  that  substance  3  parts  of  crude  tarter,  and  li  parts  of  nitre, 
and  pr  jectmg  the  mixture  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  fed  hot  crucible. 
The  sulphide  is  also  sometimes  reduced  by  fusion  with  small  iron  nails,  which 
combine  with  the  tulphur  and  disengage  the  antimony.  Or  it  may  be  obtained  in 
a  state  of  greater  purity  by  strongly  igniting  in  a  crucible  a  quantity  of  the  pot-, 
ash  tartrate  of  •intimony  and  placing  the  resulting;  metallic  mass  in  water  to  remove 
anv  potassium  it  may  have  acquired 

Antimony  is  a  white  and  brilliant  metal  generally  possessing  a  highly  lamel- 
lated  structure  It  is  easily  obtained  in  rhombohcdral  crystals  of  the  same  form 
as  arsenic  and  tellurium  Its  density  is  from  6  702  to  6-86.  It  undergoes  no 
chance  la  thu  air  The  point  of  fusion  of  intimony  la  estimated  at  797° ;  it  may 
be  distilled  at  a  white  heat  This  metal  burns  in  air  at'a  red  heat,  and  produces 
copious  fumes  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Antimony  combines  in  three  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  anti- 
mony and  antimonic  acid,  SbOa  and  SbOj,  which  correspond  respectively  with 
arsenious  and  arsenic  acids;  and  antiraonious  acid,  SbO„  which  is  probably  an 
mtermediato  or  compound  oxide,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Teroxidf.  of  antimony,  Antimonic  oxide,  Antimoniom  acid,  SbOs,  144-24  or 
1803,  —  This  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissaving  the  sulphide,  finely  pounded 
and  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  known  as  prepared  sulphide  of  antimony,  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  hydrosulphuric  acid 
goes  off,  and  the  antimony  is  converted  into  terchloride  : 

SbS,  +  3HCi  =  SbCl,=  3HS. 

The  c3ear  solution  may  be  poured  oiF,  and  precipitated  at  the  boiling  heat  by  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  added  in  excess ;  the  carbonic  acid,  which  does  not 
combine  with  oxide  of  antimony,  escaping  as  gas.  Teroxide  of  antimony,  so  pre- 
pared, is  anhydrous,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in  water :  it  is  white,  but  assumes  a 
yellow  tint  when  heated.  It  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublimes  at  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  close  vessel,  where  it  cannot  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 
The  briiliant  crystalline  needles  which  condense  about  antimony  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion likewise  consist  of  this  oxide.  They  possess  the  unusual  prismatic  form 
of  arsenious  acid  observed  by  Wohler.  Oxide  of  antimony  also  crystallizes  as  fre- 
quently in  regular  octohcdrons,  the  other  form  of  arsenious  acid.  It  occurs  in  the 
prismatic  form  as  a  rare  mineral,  whose  density  ia  5-227. 

When  a  solution  of  potash  is  poured  upon  the  bulky  hydrate  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony, which  18  precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  water,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is 

•  The  number  129,  given  by  BeneJius  for  tho  equivalent  of  antimony,  aad  hitherto  eene- 
rally  adopted,  appears  from  recent  eiporiments  by  Schneider  {Po^.  Ann.  icyiii.  298)  and 
by  H.  Rose  (Beri  Akad.  Ber,  1856,  p.  229)  to  be  much  t^io  high.  Schneider,  by  reducing 
tlie  teranlphnle  of  antimony  with  hydrogen,  iinds  the  equivalent  to  be  120-24;  and  Rose,  by 
decomposing  the  terchloride  with  hjdroaalpharic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  wim 
nitrate  of  silver,  finds  the  number  120-C9. 
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dissolvecl,  but  the  greater  part  Joses  its  water,  and  is  reduced  in  a  f  w  d    t 

a  fine  greyish,  crystalline  powder,  whieh  is  a  neutral  combination  of  t         d      f 
antimony  with  potash.     Teroxide  of  antimony  also  combines  with      d     f    m 
the  salts  of  antimony  or  antitnonic  sails. 

The  solution  of  these  salts  give  with  kydrosulphurlc  acid  a  brick-  dp  p  tate 
of  tcrsulphide  of  antimony,  easily  soluble  in  Bulphide  of  ammonium,  nd  p  p 
tate d  by  acids.  This  precipitate  dissolves  Jn  strong  boiling  hydrochlori  d  f  m  g 
the  terchloride,  which  when  thrown  into  water  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  oxyehlo- 
ride.  This  reaction  with  hjdrosulphurie  acid  distinguishes  antimony  from  all  other 
metals.*  Zinc  or  {ron  precipitates  antimony  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  whieh,  when  fused  on  cliareoal  before  the  blow-pipe,  yields  a  brittle 
button  of  the  metal.  According  to  Dr.  Odling,f  antimony  is  also  precipitated  by 
copper,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  whieh  may  be  dissolved  off  the 
copper  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  yielding  a  solution  which  will  give 
the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  affords 
a  ready  method  of  separating  antimony  from  liquids  containing  oqjanic  matter,  ~ 
as  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  All  compounds  of  antimony  fused  upon  charcoal 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  anti- 
mony, a  thick  white  fume  being  at  the  same  time  given  ofij  and  the  charcoal 
covered  to  some  distance  around  with  a  white  deposit  of  antimonic  oxide.  The 
reduction  with  cyanide  of  potassium  may  also  be  performed  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
without  cliareoal.  A  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  metallic  gold,  tho  oxide  of 
antimony  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  antimonic  acid,  which  compound 
is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  together  with  the  gold,  unless  the  solution  con- 
tains a  very  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a  solution  of  oxide  of  antimony 
in  potash,  terchloride  of  gold  produces  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  not  altered  by 
heating.     This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate. 

Tersulphide  of  antimony,  SbSj,  168-24  or  2103. — The  common  ore  of  antimony 
is  a  tersulphide,  SbSj,  corresponding  with  the  preceding  oside  of  antimony.  It  is 
rarely  free  from  sulphide  of  arsenic,  which  thus  often  enters  into  the  antimonial 
preparations  derived  from  tiie  sulphide  of  antimony,  but  into  tartar-emetic  iesa 
frequently  than  the  others.  The  same  sulphide  is  formed  when  salts  of  the  oxido 
of  antimony,  such  as  tartar-emetic,  are  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  but 
it  is  then  of  an  orange-red  colour.  When  the  precipitated  sulphide  is  dried,  it 
loses  water  and  becomes  anhydrous,  still  remaining  of  a  dull  orange  colour;  but 
when  heated'more  strongly,  it  shrinks  at  a  particular  temperature,  and  assumes 
the  black  colour  and  metallic  liBtre  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  sulphide  is  also 
obtained  of  a  dark  brown  colour  by  boiling  the  prepared  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool;  by  fusing  2-f 
parts  of  the  prepared  sulphide  with  1  part  of  carbonate  of  polash ;  or  dissolving  it 
IQ  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  afterwards  adding  an  acid.  The  last 
preparation  is  known  as  Kermei  mineral.  It  has  a  much  duller  colour  than  the 
precipitated  sulphide,  but  differs  from  it  only  in  containing  small  quantities  of 
oxide  and  penfasulphide  of  antimony,  together  with  an  alkaline  sulphide  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing  (Berzelius).  When  the  cooled  mother-liquor  from 
which  kermcs  is  deposited  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained, consisting,  like  the  kermcs,  of  SbSj  mixed  with  SbOj  and  SbSj,  but  of  a 
redder  colour.     It  is  sometimes  called  %\ie  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

When  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  oxidated  at  a  red  heat,  much  sulphur  is 
burned  off,  and  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony  remains.  This  matter  forms,  when 
fused,  the  glass  of  antimony,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  undecom- 

*  For  the  reactions  of  antimonic  salts  vrith  alkiliea,  see  ierchloride  of  anlimony  and  tartar- 
I  Guj's  nospital  Reports,  [S.]  il.  219. 
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posed  sulphide.  The  glass,  reduced  to  powder,  is  boiled  with  hitartratc  of  potash 
as  a  source  of  oside  of  antimony,  in  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  tartar- 
emetic.  The  oxide  of  antimony  is  dissolved  out  from  the  glass  hy  acids,  and  a 
substance  is  left  which  is  called  saffron  of  antimony.  This  last  is  a  definite  com- 
pound of  oside  and  sulphide  of  antimony,  Sb03.2Sh83,  which  also  occurs  as  a 
mineral — namely,  red  antimtay  ore. 

Terchloride  of  antimoni/,  SbClj,  is  obtained  by  distilling  either  metallic  anti- 
mony or  the  tersulphidc  of  antimony  with  corrosive  sublimate.  When  heated  it 
flows  like  an  oil,  and  becomes  a  crystalliae  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  a  powerful 
cautery.  This  salt  deliquesces  in  air,  and  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  a  Hubsalt.  A  coacentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony  is  also  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  sulphide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this  solution  is 
thrown  iato  water,  it  gives  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which  after  a  time  resolves 
itself  into  groups  of  small  crystals,  having  usually  a,  fawn  colour;  it  was  formerly 
(^lled  the  powder  of  Algarotk.  These  small  crystals  are  an  osyehloride  of  anti- 
mony, which,  according  to  tho  analyses  of  Johnston  and  Malaguti,  contains 
2Sb«]3.9Sb03. 

A  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  to  which  water  is  added,  and  then  a 
sufScieat  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  thereby  pro- 
duced, gives  with  potash  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  teroside,  soluble  in  o. 
very  large  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  forms  the  same  precipitate  insoluble 
in  eseess.  Carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  produces  also  a  white  precipitate  o'f  tho 
hydrated  teroiide,  which  is  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potash-salt,  but  re- 
appears after  a  while.  These  reactions  are  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
fixed  organic  acids,  especially  of  tartaric  acid.  In  such  a  case,  water  forms  no 
precipitate,  ammonia  hut  a  slight  one  and  after  some  time  only,  and  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali.    (See  Tartar-emetic.') 

Terfiuoride  of  antlmoni/,  SbFj,  is  obtained,  by  treatiog  the  teroxide  with 
strong  hj^drofluoric  acid,  in  colourless  crystals  which  dissolve  in  water  without  de- 
composition. It  unites  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  forming  the  compound  3KF. 
SbFj,  and, similarly  with  fluoride  of  sodium  and  fluoride  of  ammonium. 

Sulphate  of  antimony,  SbOj.SSOa,  ia  obtained,  by  boiling  metallic  antimony  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  decomposed*by  water. 

Oxalate  of  potash  and  antimony,  KO.CjOa+SbOs-SCiOj.  —  This  is  a  double 
crystallizable  salt  of  antimony,  which,  like  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
may  be  diisolvcd  in  water  without  decomposition.  •  It  is  prepared  by  saturating 
binosalate  of  potash  with  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  soluble  at  48"  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water  (Lassaigne).  According  to  Bussy,  when  binosalate  of  potash  is 
digested  upon  oxide  of  antimony  in  excess,  two  salts  are  formed,  one  in  oblique 
prisms,  and  another  less  soluble,  in  intricate  small  crystals;  but  neither  is  very 
stable.  The  former  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water :  its  analysis  gave 
S(KO.CA)  +  SbOj.3CA+6HO.* 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  KO.SbOj+CsETiOio.ailO.  — This  salt,  the 
tartar-emetic,  or  potash  tartrate  of  antimony  of  pharmacy,  is  prepared  by  neutral- 
izing bitartrate  of  potash  with  oxide  of  antimony :  the  oxide  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  antimony  with  water  answers  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  boiled  with  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  bitartrate  of  potash  added  in  small  quantities  till  the 
oxide  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  filtered  solution  yields  the  salt,  on  cooling,  in 
large  transparent  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  an  oetohedrou  with  a  rhombic 
base;  they  become  white  ia  the  air,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallization.  They 
are  soluble  in  14  times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  1'88  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  The  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  becomes  a  syrupy 
liquid,  and  dries  up  into  a  gummy  mass  without  crystallizing,  whea  oside  of  anti. 

*J.  Pharm.  1888.  p.  609. 
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mony  has  been  dissolved  in  excess  by  the  acid  tartrate  in  preparing  the  salt, 
Fotoik  a,ddcd  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  throws  down  the  teroxide  of  antimony,  but 
the  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in  escess  of  potash.  Ammonia  forms  no  precipi- 
tate at  first,  acd  but  a  slight  one  after  standing.  Alkaline  carbonates  form  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  teroside  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  With  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  with  other  salts  of  antimony.  (See  p.  540.) 
Salts  of  the  earths  and  basic  metallic  oxides,  such  as  haryta  and  oxide  of  silver, 
throw  down  from  its  solution  a  compound  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  with  tartrate 
of  baryta,  tartrate  of  silver,  &c.  (Wallquist.)  Strong  acids  decompose  the  salt, 
and  produce  a  precipitate  which  is  a  Diixture  of  bitartrate  of  potash  with  oxide 
of  antimony,  or  with  a  subsalt  of  that  oxide. 

This  salt  was  formerly  described  as  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
or,  abstracting  its  water  of  ciystallization,  which  ia  differently  stated  at  2 
and  3  equivalents,  as  KO.CC^HjO^)  +  SbOo.(C^H,Oi).  When  the  atomic 
weight  of  tartaric  acid  is  doubled,  and  it  ia  represented  as  a  bibasic  acid,  tke 
formula  for  dry  tartar-emetic  becomes  KO.SbOs-CCsHjOio).  In  comparing  the 
last  formula  with  that  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  represented  also  as  a  hibasio 
salt,  KO.HO.(C8H.O,o),  it  is  observed  that  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  antimony  takes 
the  place  of  l  eq.  of  water  as  base,  although  the  former  contains  3  eq.  of 
osjgen,  and  the  latter  only  one.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony  is,  in  this 
respect,  an  anomalous  salt.  Another  equally  remarkable  fact  respecting  this  salt 
has  been  observed  by  M  Dumas,  namely,  that  2  eq.  of  water  are  separated  froin 
the  anhydrous  salt  at  428",  leaving  a  substance  of  which  the  elements  are 
C8Had,j.SbK.  The  first  part  of  this  formula,  CsHjOis,  M.  Dumas  looks  upon  as  a 
C|uadribasic  salt-radical,  existing  in  the  tartrates,  which  in  hydrated  tartaric  mii 
is  united  with  4H,  in  bitartrate  of  potash  with  3H-|-K,  and  in  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potash  with  Sb-|-K.  Here  Sb  is  found  equivalent  to  and  capable  of  re- 
placing 3H.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  might,  therefore,  be  represented 
by  KSb(C9HjO„)  +  2HO-(-  water  of  ciystalijzation.  If  SbOj  be  regarded  as  a 
radical  capable  of  replacing  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  (similar  to  uranyl,  FaOj,  the  hypo- 
thetical radical  of  the  uranic  salts),  the  formula  of  tartar-emetic  dried  at  212°  may 
be  written  as  G8H4K(SbOs)0,i,  and  that  of  the  salt  dried  betweca  392°  and  428°, 
as  0>HjK(SbOj)0,o. 

Antimonic  acid,  SbOi,  lQ0-2i  or  200^. — This  compound  ia  obtained  in  the 
hi^drated  state  :  1.  By  treating  antimony  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  aqua-regia  con- 
taining excess  of  nitric  acid.  '  2.  By  decomposing  pentachloride  of  anflmony  with 
water.     3.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  with  an  acid. 

The  hydrated  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  gives  off  its  water  at  a, 
moderate  heat,  and  yields  anJij/drous  antimonic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
powder,  which  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates, 
and,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  antimoniate 
of  antimonic  oxide,  SbOj.SbOs. 

The  hydrates  obtained  by  the  three  methods  above  described  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  acid  in  the  first  ia  monobasiC;  whereas  in  the  other  two  it  is 
bibasic.  The  bibasic  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  meiantimonic  add, 
■while  the  monobasic  acid  ia  called  simply  antimonic  acid  (Fremy). 

Antimonic  acid  forms  neutral  or  normal  salts,  containing  MO.SbOj,  and  acid  salts 
whose  formula  is  MO .  (SbOi)j.  Metantimonic  acid  forma  neutral  sails  containing 
(MO)i .  SbOs,  and  acid  salts  containing  (MO)j.(SbOs)2,  or  MO .  SbO^,  so  that  the 
acid  metantimoniates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  the  neutral  antimoniates.  An 
acid  metantimoniate  easily  changes  into  a  neutral  antimoniate.  The  metantimo- 
niates of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  crystalline;  the  antimoniates  of  the  same 
bases  are  gelatinous  and  uncrystallizable.  The  soluble  aeid  metantimoniates  form 
a  crystailioe  precipitate  with  salts  of  soda;  the  soluble  antimoniates  do  not  form 
any  such  precipitate  (Fremy). 

Antimoniates  of  potash — The  neutral  salt,  KO.SbO5.5HO,  is  obtained  by 
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fusing  1  part  of  antimony  with  4  parts  of  nitre,  di-resting  the  fused  mass  in  tepid 
water  to  remove  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  residue  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  water.  The  white  insoluble  mass  of  anhydrous  antimoniate  is  thcrehy 
transformed  into  a  hydrate  containing  5  eq.  water,  which  is  soluble.  The  solu- 
tion when  evaporated  leaves  thia  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  gummy  unerjstal- 
lizable  mass,  which  gives  off  2  eq.  of  water  at  320°,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Acid  anfimoniate  nf  potash,  KO  .  (SbOs)a  is  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  neutral  antimoniate.  It  is  whito,  crystalline,  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt  when  heated  with 
excess  of  potash.  This  salt  is  the  ajitimonium  diaphorelicum  lavatuni  of  the 
pharmaoopceias  (Fremy). 

Neutral  metantimoniate  o/polaeh,  SKO.SbOj,  is  prepared  by  fusing  antinionic 
(ftcid  or  neutralantimoniate  of  potash  with  a  large  excess  of  potash.  The  fused 
mass  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  Taouo 
yields  crystals  of  the  neutral  metantimoniate.  This  salt  dissolves  freely  and  with- 
out decomposition  in  warm  water  containing  excess  of  potash;  but  cold  water  or 
alcohol  decomposes  it  into  potash  and  the  acid  metantimoniate.  Hence  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  this  salt  gives  a  precipitate,  after  a  while,  with  salts  of  soda- 
(Fremy). 

Ai-id  metantimoniate  of  potash,  KO .  SbOj-l-  7H0,  sometimes  called  granular 
antimoniate  of  p'ltash. — This  salt  is  used  as  a  test  for  soda.  To  obtain  it,  the 
neutral  antimoniate  is  first  prepared  and  dissolved  in  the  manner  above  described; 
the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  acid  antimoniate  that  may  remain  undissolved; 
then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  In  a  silver  vessel ;  and  hydrate  of  potash  added  in  lumps 
to  convert  the  antimoniate  into  metantimoniate.  The  evaporation  is  continued  till 
the  liquid  begins  to  crystallize,  which  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  a  drop  now  and 
then  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool.  A  crystalline  mass  is  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  neutral  and  acid  metantimoniate  of  potash ;  the  alkaline 
hc[uor  is  then  decanted,  and  the  salt  dried  upon  filtering  paper  or  unglazed  porce- 
lain (Fremy).  This  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  terchloride  of  anti- 
mony with  an  excess  of  potash  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed, 
and  adding  permanganate  of  potash  till  the  solution  acquires  a  faint  rose  colour. 
The  liquid,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  granular  metantimoniate 
(Keynoso).  This  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
water  between  113°  and  123°.  When  boiled  with  water  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
kept  in  contact  with  water  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  neutral  antimo- 
niate. It  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  the  solid  state,  and  dissolved  just  before 
it  is  required  for  use.  A  small  quantity  of  it  is  then  treated  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  water  to  remove  expsss  of  potash,  ahd  convert  any  neutral  metanti- 
moniate into  the  acid  salt ;  the  liquid  decanted ;  the  remaining  salt  rapidly  washed 
three  or  four  times  with  cold  water;  then  left  in  contact  with  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  On  adding  to  the  solution  thus  obtained,  a  small 
quantity  of  any  soda-salt,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  acid 
metantimoniate  of  soda,  NaO.  SbOs-|-7HO.  This  reaction  is  apparent  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  only  1  part  of  soda  in  300.  In  strong  solutions  of  soda,  the  pre. 
ci^itate  appears  immediately,  but  in  dilute  solutions  only  after  a  while,  the  crystals 
being  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  An  excess  of  potash  in  the  reagent 
also  retards  the  precipitation  (Fremy*). 

•  Traits  de  Chimie  GiSnfirale,  par  Paiouze  el  Fr«my,  2nie.  eiJ.  t.  3,  pp.  151, 157.  Accord- 
ing to  Heffter  (Pogg.  Ann.  liuti.  418),  the  grinular  antimoLiate  of  potnsh  is  KO.  liO-f. 
12(KO.SbOj-[-7HO);  tha  precipitated  floda-salt  is  Bimiinriy  constituted ;  and  by  b-esting 
the  solution  of  this  salt  in  boiling  water  with  salts  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oiides,  precipi- 
tates are  obtained,  also  of  similar  composition,  or  differing  only  in  the  water  which  they 
contain.  Heff(«r'a  formalai  were  calculated  according  to  the  old  equivalent  of  antimony, 
120;  but  Schneider  has  shown  that,  on  re-culculafing  Ihe  analjEes  with  the  lower  eqoivaient 
120'24,  the  numbers  of  the  equivalents  of  base  and  acid  come  ont  equal. 
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Antimoniates  of  ammonia. — "When  the  metantimonic  acid,  obtained  by  deeom- 
pOBing  penlachlorido  of  antimony  with  water,  ia  treated  with  ammonia,  part  of  it 
dissolves,  and  a  solution  is  formed  containing  neulral  metantimoniote  of  ammonia. 
A  few  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  the  solution,  throw  down  a  precipitate  consisting 
of  acid  metanlimoniate  of  ammonia,  NH,0 .  SbOj+6HO.  This  salt  is  slightly 
soluble,  and  its  solution  precipitates  soda-saltg.  It  changes  epoataneonsly  in  a 
few  days,  even  wheo  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  into  neutral  antimoniatc  of  ammonia, 
which  is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  The  same  change  is  instantly  produced 
in  it  by  heat  (Freniy).  ^ 

Antimoniate  of  lead,  PhO .  ShOj,  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  by  fusing 
autiinonic  acid  with  oxide  of  lead,  or  as  a  white  hydrate  by  precipitation ;  the 
hydrate  gives  off  its  water  when  heated,  and  turns  yellow.  This  salt  ia  used  as  a 
pigment  under  the  denomination  of  Naples  yellow. 

Antimoniate  of  antimony,  SbOa  -  SbOj .  or  SbO„  h  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  antimonio  acid,  by  roasting  the  teroside  or  tersulphide,  or  by  treating 
powdered  antimony  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  white,  infusible,  and  unalter- 
able by  heat;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
acid,  SbO„  and  called  anlimoniom  acid;  but  it  does  not  form  salts;  and,  when 
.  boiled  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cream  of  tartar,  which  dissolves, 
and  a  residue  of  antimonio  acid. 

Penlasvlpkide  of  antimony,  Sulphantimonic  acid,  SbOj,  is  obtaiaed  bypassing 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  an  acid  solution  of  pentachloride  of  antimony,  or  into 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  antimoniate.  It  has  an  orange-colour  much  less  red 
than  the  tersulphide ;  it  is  the  joldcn  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  several  pharmaco- 
piBias.  It  combines  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  sulphantimoniates. 
The  sodium-salt,  3NaS  .  SbSj,  which  is  sometimes  used  ia  medicine,  is  obtwned  by 
mixing  18  parts  of  finely-ponnded  tersulphide  of  antimony,  12  parts  of  di^  car- 
bonate of  soda,  13  parts  of  lime,  and  3J  parts  of  sulphur;  triturating  the  mixture 
for  about  half  an  hour ;  leaving  it  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  flask  filled  with  water, 
and  shaking  it  from  time  to  time ;  then  filtering  and  evaporating,  first  over  the 
open  fire,  afterwards  in  vacuo.  The  salt  is  thus  obtained  in  large  regular  tetra- 
hedrons of  a  pale  yellow  calour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  which  throw  down  hydrated  pentasulphide  of  antimony. 

Petiiacliloride  of  antimony,  SbClj,  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic  antimony  in 
a  current  of  diy  chlorine,  and  distilling  the  product  in  a  dry  retort,  rejecting  the 
first  portions  of  the  distillate,  which  contain  exce^  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  yellowish, 
very  volatile  liquid,  which  emits  suffocating  vapours.  Water  first  converts  it  into 
a  crystalline  hydrate,  and  then  decomposes  it,  forming  antimonio  acid:  SbClj-l- 
5HO=Sb05-f-5HCl.  It  absorbs  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  forming 
red-brown  solid  compounds.  It  absorbs  olefiant  gas  as  readily  as  chlorine,  and 
forms  Dutch  liquid.  It  likewise  absorbs  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  forming  a  white  crystaHine  mass,  consisting  of  chtorosulphide  of 
antimony,  SbCljSj,  exactly  analogous  to  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus,  PCljSj. 
Pentasulphide  of  antimony,  treated  with  dry  chlorine  aided  by  heat,  forms  a  white 
pnlverulent  compound,  containing  SbClfSj,  or  SbOlj.SSCl;  this  compound  is 
decomposed  at  572°  (300°  C.)  into  chlorine,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  terchloride 
of  antimony.  Pentachloride  of  antimony  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming 
a  white,  crystalline,  volatile  compound,  composed  of  SbCls.SHGy.  It  also  com- 
bines with  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen.  — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  an  alloy 
of  ainc  and  antimony  in  hydrochlorio  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dissolving 
zinc  in  either  of  these  dilute  acids  containing  oxide  or  chloride  of  antimony, 
tartar  emetic,  &e.  The  gas,  however,  always  contains  more  or  less  free  hydrogen. 
Its  comparative  purity  may  be  tested  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  absorbs  the  an  tim  on  in  retted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  the  free  hydrogen.  An 
alloy  of  2  parts  nine  and  1  part  antimony  yields  the  purest  gas;  an  alloy  contain- 
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ing  a  larger  proportion  of  antimony  ^ves  more  free  hj-drogen  ;  and  an  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  tlie  two  metals  yields  scarcely  anything  but  free  hydrogen.  As  the 
compound  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  its  composition  has  not 
been  correctly  ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  SbH,. 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  when  free  from  arsenic,  quite 
inodorous.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alkaline  liquids;  with  solutions  of 
silver  or  mercury  it  forms  precipitates  containing  silver  or  mercury,  together  with 
antimony.  When  burned  from  a  jet,  it  deposits,  on  a  plate  of  porcelain,  metallic 
spots,  greatly  resembling  those  of  arsenic,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  posses- 
sing less  lustre  and  in  not  being  soluble  in  hypochlorite  of  soda.  They  may  also 
be  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  or  ia  permanganate  of  potash  (p.  540),  and  the  solution 
will  give  the  characteristic  orange  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  A  me- 
tallic deposit  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  a  glass  tube  through  which  the  gas 
is  passed;  and  this  deposit,  when  sublimed,  will  not  exhibit  the  characters  of 
itrsenic  (p.  5B6). 

AUoi/3  of  antimony  with  potassium  or  sodium  may  he  obtained  by  igniting  me- 
tdlic  antimony,  or  its  oxide  or  sdphide,  with  an  organic  salt  of  potash  or  soda. 
Thus,  when  5  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  4  parts  of  antimony  are  slowly  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible  till  the  mixture  becomes  charred,  then  heated  to  whiteness  for 
an  hour,  and  left  to  cool,  a  ctystalline  regulus  ia  obtained  containing  12  per  cent, 
of  potassium.  This  alloy  decomposes  water  rapidly,  and  oxidizes  slowly  in  the 
air  when  in  the  compact  state,  but  becomes  heated  and  takes  fire  when  rubbed  to 
powder. 

A  roixture  of  7  parts  of  antimony  and  3  parts  of  iron,  heated  to  whiteness  ia 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  forms  a  white,  very  hard,  slightly  magnetic  alloy, 
■which  gives  sparks  when  filed.  It  is  always  formed  when  suiphide  of  antimony 
is  reduced  by  iron  in  excess. 

With  zinc,  antimony  forms  alloys  of  definite  crystalline  character.  A  fused 
mixture  of  the  two  meUls,  containing  from  43  to  70  per  cent  of  zinc,  deposits 
by  partial  cooling,  silver-white  rhombic  prisms,  containing  from  43  to  64  per  cent 
of  zinc.  The  alloy  containing  exactly  43  per  cent,  of  zinc,  appears  to  be  a 
definite  compound,  etihiotrizincyl,  SbZoj.  Mixtures  containing  from  33  to  20 
per  cent,  of  zine  deposit  rhombic  crystals  containing  from  35  to  21  per  cent,  of 
zinc.  The  alloy  containing  exactly  33  per  cent,  is  fiiMohizinci/I,  SbZo^  These 
alloys,  especially  SbZn,,  decompose  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  boil- 
ing heat,  and  very  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  acids  (J.  P.  Cooke*). 

Type-metal,  ia  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  usually  containing  76  per  cent, 
of  lead,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  formula  PbaSb. 


Antimony  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  form  of  antimonious  or  antimonic  acid, 
beoausewe  can  never  he  sure  of  the  purity  of  those  bodies.  The  best  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  precipitate  it  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  collect  the  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony on  a  weighed  filter,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  total  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tate, estimate  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  it  in  the  manner  alread[y  described  with 
reference  to  sulphide  of  arsenio  (p.  538).  Or  the  sulphide  of  antimony  may  be 
decomposed  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrc^en  gas,  whereupon  hydrosulphurio 
acid  and  sulphur-vapour  escape,  and  metallic  antimony  remains  behind.  For 
this  purpose,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  cru- 
cible having  a  hole  in  its  cover,  through  which  a  tube  passes  to  convey  the  hydro- 
gen.    The  temperature  is  gradually  raised,  and  the  process  continued  till  the 
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weijilit  of  the  cracible  no  longer  varies.     The  reduction  may  also  be  performed  in 
a  bulb-tube. 

When  antimonious  and  antimonio  acids  oecnr  together  in  solution,  the  total 
quantity  of  antimony  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  one  portion  of  the  liquid  in 
the  manner  just  described,  and  the  quantity  existing  as  antimonious  acid  may  be 
•  determined  in  another  portion  by  means  of  terchloride  of  gold,  2  eq.  of  precipi- 
tated gold  corresponding  to  3  eq.  of  antimonious  acid  : 

2  AuCla  +  6110  +  3SbO,  =  2  Au  +  6HC1  +  SSbOj. 

The  separation  of  antimony  from  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  from  those  metals 
which  are  cot  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  bjdrosnlphuric  acid,  is 
effected  by  means  of  that  reagent. 

To  separate  antimony  from  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead,  the  solution,  after  being 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  is  mized  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing 
excess  of  sulphur.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  then  dissolves,  the  other  sulphides 
remaining  undissolved ;  and  on  mixing  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid  (^hydrochlorio 
acid  might  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  precipitate,  especially  as  the  liquid  becomes 
heated),  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  roprecipitated,  and  may  be  treated  as  above. 

When  antimony  is  combined  with  any  of  the  preceding  metals  in  the  form  of 
an  alloy,  it  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  the 
other  metals  are  dissolved,  and  the  antimony  converted  into  insoluble  antimonic 
acid.  This  method  is,  however,  not  rigidly  exact;  for  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  a 
small  portion  of  the  antimony. 

Separation  "f  anlimoTiy  from  antenic  and  tin. — The  separation  of  these  metals 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  best  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  con- 
vert them  into  arseniate,  stannate,  and  antimoniate  of  soda,  and  treat  the  mixture 
with  dilute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  arseniate  and  stannate  of  soda,  and  leaves 
the  antimoniate  undissolved. 

If  the  three  metals  exist  together  in  solution,  they  must.be  precipitated  as  sul- 
phides by  hydrosulpburic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  treated  by  one  of  the  following 
methods : — 

(1.)  The  precipitated  sulphides  arc  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrate  of  soda  and  nitre :  or,  better,  they  are  oxidized  by  heating  them  with 
strong  nitric  acid ;  the  solution,  together  with  the  insoluble  sJanni  d  t'm 
acids,  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  evaporated  to  a  sm  U  b  Ik  tb  a 
transferred  to  a  silver  crucible,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  kept  f<  r  m  t  m  n  a 
state  of  red  hot  fusion.  The  fused  mass,  consjstma;  of  arsemat  t  t  nd 
antimoniate  of  soda,  is  disintegrated  by  digestion  in  warm  water,  th  t  t  f 
the  crucible  transferred  to  a  beaker-glass,  md  the  crucible  well  ri  d  w  th  a 
measured  quantity  of  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  arseniate  a  1  1  n  t  f 
soda  then  dissolves,  while  the  antimoniafo  remains  uadi-solvtd.  B  t  t  ff  t 
complete  separation,  a  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp  gr  0  ^83  i  dd  d  j  1 
in  bulk  to  one-third  of  the  water  used,  the  mixture  left  to  t  d  f  4 
hours  and  frequently  stirred;  and  the  antinionnte  of  sodi,  which  h      th  m 

pletely  settled  down,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  wished,  farst  with     m    t  f  1 

volume  of  the  same  alcohol  to  3  vols,  of  watir,  then  with  1  \o!   al    h  1 1  I 


water ;  next,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  w  iter  i 

nd  alcoh  1 

d  1    tly 

with  3  vols,  alcohol  to  1  vol  water  (H  Rose)  * 

(2A  The  J       J        d      Iph  d            h               ml 
of  sulphide  of  sod  um      d               sod        d    h    I  q    d 
hvpochlorite     f     d       Th        Iph  d               h      by       d 

d      1    d 

mis  lure 

dw  h 

1  tion  of 

d      d 

ed  into 

arsenic,  stan            d                         d     wl    1          b       w  1 

1     h        d 

d  may  be 

separated  by          m        wldl          lil       dwl 

E 

process. 

This  method      d          D     "tt  11 

h 

h    former, 
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as  the  fused  mixture  of  the  soda-salta  is  very  Lard,  a.Dd  difficult  to  disintegrate  by 

The  antimoniate  of  soda,  separated  by  either  of  these  processes,  is  digested  in 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  which  dissolves  it  completely;  the 
antimony  then  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  its  quantity  estimated  in 
the  manner  already  described  (p.  545). 

The  filtrate  containing  the  arseniate  and  stannate  of  soda  is  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  a  balky  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  stannio 
oside ;  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid  till  the  white  precipi- 
tate is  completely  converted  inlo  a  brown  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  tin  aad 
arsenic ;  the  whole  left  to  stand  till  the  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  no  longer 
perceptible;  the  precipitate  eoUocted  on  a  weighed  filter;  and  the  filtrate  heated 
for  some  time  to  espel  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol;  then  mixed  with  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  again  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  arsenic  is  generally  precipitated.  This  quantity  of  sulphide  of  arse- 
nic being  quite  free  from  tin,  need  not  be  added  to  the  mixed  sulphides  on  tho 
filter. 

These  mixed  sulphides  are  dried  at  212°,  their  total  weight  determined,  and  a 
known  quantity  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  £;as  in  the  manner 
described  at  page  538.  The  du  f  Iph  de  of  t  n  is  then  co  v  ted  nto  stan 
nic  oxide,  and  the  sublimed  iph  d  f  rs  e  to"etI  er  with  tl  e  s  11  q  i  nt  ty 
separately  precipitated,  is  co        t  d      t  en  c  ae  d  by  tre.  t        t  w  th  1  j  Iro 

chloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  p  t    h       d  th      -sen  e  prec  p  tated  as  a  ma^ 

Desian  arseniate  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  three  metals  are  i  th  t  t  f  1  d  ox  des  the  ra  xture  n  ay  bo  d  s 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  w  th  add  t  on  of  t  rtar  c  ac  d  and  tl  e  n  et  Is  pr  e  p 
tated  as  sulphides  as  before.  It  the  met.  Is  are  m  sed  n  the  form  t  an  alloy 
they  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  reg  a  the  solut  on  m  xed  with  ta  tar  c  a  d  tl  en 
diluted,  and  precipitated  in  the  same  manner 

The  method  just  described  may  of  course  be  appl  ed  to  tl  e  sepint  on  of  ant 
mony  from  tin  or  from  arsen  c  alone  In  tl  e^e  aacs  how  ver  s  mpler  methods 
may  often  be  advantageously  adopted 

Separalion  of  antimony  f  on  t  n  —  When  these  two  metals  ex  st  toget!  er  n 
solution,  and  the  sum  of  their  we  "lits  s  known  the  s  parat  on  a  ay  be  effect  d 
and  the  weights  of  the  two  determ  ned  by  mmers  ng  in  the  solut  on  a  p  ece  of 
pure  tin,  which  precipitates  the  ant  mony  n  the  form  of  a  black  powder  To 
reader  the  precipitation  complete,  a  gentle  heat  must  bo  applied,  and  the  solution 
must  contain  excess  of  acid.  The  antimony  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed.  If  the  sum  of  the  weights  is  not  previously 
known,  the  metals  must  be  precipitated  together  by  zino  from  a  known  quantity 
of  the  solution,  and  the  antimony  precipitated  by  tin  from  another  portion.  When 
the  two  metals  exist  together  in  an  alloy,  a  portion  of  the  alloy  must  be  weighed, 
then  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  diluted 
with  water,  and  treated  as  above. 

Another  method  of  separation  is  to  precipitate  the  two  metals  with  zino,  and 
treat  tho  precipitate  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  previously  decanting 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  tin  then  dissolves,  while  the  antimony 
remains  undissolved,  the  presence  of  the  chloride  of  zino  diminishing  its  tendency 
to  dissolve  in  the  acid.  The  tin  may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphide  converted  into  stannic  oxide,  by  treating  it  with  strong 
nitric  acid  (Level).* 

Separation  of  antimony  from  arsenic.  —  When  these  two  metals  are  associated 
in  the  metallic  state,  they  may  be  completely  separated  by  heating  the  alloy  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  tho  arsenic  then  volatilizing,  and  the  antimony  remaining. 


*  Ann.  Ch.  Tbys.  [3,]  xiii.  125. 
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Antimony  is,  however,  the  only  metal  from  wliicli  arsenic  can  be  completely  sepa- 
rated in  this  manner;  hence,  if  the  alloy  contains  any  other  meta),  some  of  the 
arsenic  will  be  retained,  and  the  method  is  no  longer  applicable. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  alloy  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  which  chlorate  of  potash  is  gradually  added ;  the  solution  diluted 
with  water  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid ;  then  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  arsenic  precipitated  as 
ammonio-magnesian  arsoniate  by  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  antimony 
may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

SECTION  III. 


.Eg.  213,  o)-2662'5;  Bi. 

Bismuth  10  genially  found  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  in  quartz-rock; 
)ut  occurs  ilao  as  an  otide,  carbonate,  and  sulphide,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  other  metals;  also  in  combina- 
tion with  tellurium.  Native  bismuth 
is,  however,  the  only  mineral  which 
occurs  in  suf&oient  abundance  for 
the  economical  extraction  of  the 
metal.  The  process  of  extraction 
as  performed  in  Saxony,  whence  all 
the  bismuth  of  commerce  lo  obtained, 
18  very  simple,  the  mineral  being 
merely  heated  in  close  vessels  so  as 
to  melt  the  bismuth,  and  tliCreby 
separate  it  from  the  t;insue  or  ac- 
companying rock  The  tu=ioa  is 
performed  in  iron  tubes,  laid  in  an 
ncl  ned  pos  t  on  n  a  furnace  (F  g  196  )  The  ore  is  introduced  at  the  upper 
end  (7  wh  ch  s  then  pSucsed  Tl  c  other  end,  b  ii  closed  with  an  iron  plate 
hav  ne  an  aperture  o  throu''h  wh  ch  thi,  melted  metal  runs  into  earthen  pota,  a, 
heated  by  a  few  coals  placed  in  the  space.  A",  below,  so  as  to  keep  the  metal  in 
the  melted  stite  It  is  then  ladled  out  ind  run  into  moulds  The  crude  metal 
thus  obtained  is  afterwards  fused  with  1 10th  of  its  wei^^ht  if  nitii,  to  Iree  it  from 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  certain  foreign  metals 

Commercial  bismuth,  however,  is  still  somewhat  impure.  To  free  it  completely 
from  other  metals,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  clear  liquid  decanted  and 
mixed  with  water,  which  throws  down  a  subnitrate  of  bismuth ;  and  this  compound 
is  reduced  at  a  moderate  heat,  either  with  black  flux,  or  ia  a  crucij)le  lined  with 
charcoal.  .     ■     i  ■ 

Bismuth  crystallizes  in  octohedrons  and  cubes.  It  may  be  obtained  in  very 
beautiful  crystals,  by  fusing  several  pounds  of  the  ordinary  metal  in  a  crucible  or 
iron  kdle,  adding  nitre  from  time  to  time,  and  stirring,  till  a  portion  of  the  fused 
metal,  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  no  longer  assumes  au  indigo  colour, 
changing  to  violet  or  rose  and  disappearing  on  cooling,  but  a  fine  green  or  golden 
tint,  which  it  retains  on  cooling ;  then  leaving  the  metal  to  cool  slowly,  on  a  hot 
sand-bath,  for  instance,  till  a  crust  forms  on  the  surfece ;  piercing  this  crust  with 
a  hot  coal;  and  pouring  out  the  portion  which  still  remains  liquid.  On  subse- 
quently detaching  the  crust,  the  inner  surface  of  the  metal  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  beautiful  fretted  cubes,  like  those  of  common  salt. 

Bismuth  is  moderately  hard,  slightly  sonorous,  and  brittle,  but  may  be  some- 
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what  esteoded  liy  carcfal  hammering.  Ita  eolour  is  reddish  tin-white,  with 
moderate  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  bismuth  is  9'6543  (Karaten),  9'799 
(Marchand  and  Schercr);  of  commercial  bismuth,  9'822  (Brisaon),  9-833  (Hera- 
path),  9-861  (Bei^man).  Strong  pressure  rather  diminishes  than  increases  the 
density.  Bismuth  melta  at  480°  (Crichton);  at  507°  (Rudberg);  at  509" 
(Hermann) ;  and  expands  in  solidifying.  It  boils  at  an  incipient  white  heat,  and 
if  the  air  he  deluded,  sublimes  in  laminse. 

Bismuth  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  vii!.,  the  bioside,  BiOj}  the 
teroxide,  BiOaj  the  quadroxide,  BiO,;  and  bismuthic  acid,  BiOj. 

Bioxide  or  suboxide  of  bismuth. — Bismuth  osidiaes  slowly  when  exposed  to  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  covered  with  a  brownish  film  of  subosido. 
When  heated  in  the  air  till  it  fuses,  it  oxidates  more  rapidly,  becoming  covered 
with  the  same  brown  oxide,  which  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  is  removed,  till  the 
whole  of  the  metai  is  oxidized.  This  suboxide  is  also  formed  when  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  is  heated  with  protochloride  of  tin.  By  pouring  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  protochloride  of  tin 
into  excess  of  moderately  strong  potash,  a  black-hrown  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  lower  oxide  of  bismuth  combined  with  stannic  acid;  and  on  treat- 
ing this  compound  with  stronger  potash,  the  stannic  acid  dissolves  and  an  oxide 
of  bismuth  remains,  which,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  or  at  100°,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  forms  a  blackish-grey  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  BiOj,  retaining, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  shows  but  little  disposition  to  absorb 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated,  it  is  instantly  converted,  with 
a  glimmering  light,  into  teroxide.  Acids  decompose  it  into  metallic  bismuth  and 
teroxide.  When  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  perfectly 
snhydrous,  and  in  that  state  does  not  undergo  any  perceptible  alteration  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  oxidizes  but  slowly  even  at  a  red 
teat  (R.*  Schneider).* 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  B\0,;  237  or  3  662- 5— Bismuth  heated  in  the  air  till  it 
boils,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  faint  bluish  white  flame,  forming  teroxide  of 
bismuth,  the  vapour  of  which  condenses  on  the  surface  of  cold  bodies  in  the  form 
oi  Jiowers  of  bismuth.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  in  solution  by  acting  on  bis- 
muth with  nitric  acid,  the  metal  being  then  dissolved  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
fumes.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  likewise  diasolvefl  it  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  but  slightly  on  it,  even  with  the 
idd  of  heat.  When  the  solution  of  the  citrate  is  mixed  with  water,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  subnitrate  is  produced;  and  this,  when  gently  ignited,  yields  the 
teroxide  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  powder.  By  fusing  the  hydrated  oxide 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  boiling  it  with  potash-ley,  the  anhydrous  oxide  may  be 
obtained  in  yellow  shining  needles.  Teroxide  of  bismuth  fuses  at  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  potassium  or  sodium  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  very  heavy, 
colourless,  unless  the  acid  itself  is  coloured,  and  exert  a  poisonous  action.  Heated 
on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  soda,  they  yield  a  button  of  metai.  Zinc,  tin,  cad- 
mium, iron,  and  lead,  precipitate  the  metal  from  the  solutions  of  these  salts. 
Wafer  decomposes  most  bismuth-salts  —  provided  they  do  not  contain  too  large  an 
excess  of  acid,  throwing  down  a  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt,  while  the  acid 
remains  in  solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide.  Hydrosidphuric 
acid  produces  a  brown-black  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth,  insoluble  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Vamlic  alkalies,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  throw  down 
the  white  hydrated  oxide,  but  at  a  boiling  heat,  especially  if  they  are  concen- 
trated, they  produce  a  yeJIow  precipitate  of  the  anhydrous  oxide :  these  precipi- 
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tales  are  insoluble  ia  excess  of  the  alkali.  Alkaline  cnrhonafei  throw  down  s 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bismuth,  slightly  soluble  in  excess,  but  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  a  caustic  alkali.  Chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash 
throws  down  a  yellow  ohromate  of  bismuth,  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  whereby  it 
ja  distinguished  from  ohromate  of  lead.     Sulphuric  acid  pi-oduces  no  precipitate. 

Quadroxide  of  bismiifh,  BiO,,  —  When  a  bisnmt!i-sait  contains  free  chlorine, 
caustic  potash  produces  in  it,  not  a  white  but  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  eonsista 
of  the  hydrate  of  a  higher  oxide,  but  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  chlorine.  When 
this  yellow  hydrate'  is  boiled  witii  an  alkaline  chlorite  having  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  it  turns  brown,  like  peroxide  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  the  quadroxide 
of  bismuth  (Arppe).  This  oxide  is  completely  dissolved  by  boiling  nitrio  acid ; 
any  yellow  or  green  residue  that  may  be  left,  consists  of  bismuthic  acid.  It  ia 
perhaps  a  compound  of  teroside  of  bismuth  with  bismuthic  acid ;  BiOj.BiOj- 

Bismutkic  acid,  BiOj.  —  Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potash  in  which  finely  divided  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  suspended  ;  also,  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  potash  and  teroxide  of  bismuth  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  the  air,  —  or  better,  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  caustio 
potash,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Bismuthic  acid,  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods, 
ia  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  teroside  of  bismuth,  which,  however,  may  be 
dissolved  out  of  weak  nitric  acid.  Bismuthic  acid  is  a  light  red  powder,  which, 
at  a  temperature  a  little  aboye  212°,  gives  oiF  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  quadroxide  of  bismuth.  Strong  acids  also  decompose  it,  reducing  it  to  tlie 
state  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  then  unites  with  the  acid.  liisrauthio  acid 
combines  with  potash,  and  forma  a  few  double  salts,  whose  bases  are  the  aJkali  and 
teroside  of  bismuth. 

SisulpJtide  of  hismuth,  BiSj,  separates  in  crystals  from  a  fused  misture  of 
metallic  bismuth  and  the  tersulphtde,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  10  parts 
of  bismuth  with  3  parts  of  sulphur,  melting  the  resulting  misture  three  tfmes  with 
fresh  sulphur,  and  cooling  quickly.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  this  com- 
pound, yielding  metallic  bismuth  and  the  terchloride.  Hence,  and  from  the  fact 
that  its  crystalline  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tersulphide,  and  that  by  fusing 
the  teraulphido  with  metallic  bismuth,  in  certain  proportions,  crystals  may  be 
obtained  of  the  same  form  but  containing  less  sulphur,  Schneider  concludes  that 
the  supposed  bisulphide  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  tersulphide  with  metallic 
bismuth. 

Tersulphide  of  bismuth,  BiSj,  occurs  native  as  bismuth-glance,  and  may  bo 
formed  artificially  by  fusing  bismuth  with  sulphur,  and  by  decomposing  bismuth- 
salts  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  native  variety  forms  right  rbOmbic  prisma, 
isomorphouB  with  sulphide  of  antimony:  its  colour  is  light  lead-grey;  specific 
gravity  from  64  to  6'5.  Tersulphide  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  by  heat;  the 
native  sulphide,  heated  in  a  tube,  yields  sublimed  sulphur;  and  the  artificial 
sulphide,  when  fused  and  left  to  cool,  yields  globules  of  metallic  bismuth  as  it 
Bolidifiea. 

SeleniJe  of  hismuth,  BiScj,  is  obtained  by  melting  together  1  eq.  of  bismuth 
and  3  eq.  of  selonium,  and  re-melting  the  product  with  fresh  selenium  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  On  a  recently  fractured  surface,  it  exhibits  a  stee!-gre^  colour, 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  distinct  crystalline  laminated  texture.  Ita  density  is  6-82; 
hardness  equal  to  that  of  galena;  it  may  be  readily  pulverized.  It  is^  scarcely 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  decompose  it  readily 
(Schneider). 

Bichloride  of  bismuth,  BiClj,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  on  the 
terchloride  of  bismuth  and  ammonium,  2NH,Cl.BiCl3,  at  about  570°,  or  by  heat- 
ing 1  part  of  pulvemed  bismuth  with  2  parts  of  subehloride  of  mercury  in  a  sealed 
tube,  at  about  460°,  and  purifying  the  product  by  repeated  fusion  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  is  a  black  hygroscopic  mass,  which,  by  heating  in  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of 
acids,  is  resolved  into  metallic  bismuth  and  the  terchloride. 
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Terchloride  of  bismuth,  BiClj.  —  Pulverized  bismuth  tbrowa  into  otlorlne  gas 
take?  fire  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  light,  forming  the  terchloride.  This  com- 
pound may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  1  part  of  bismuth  with  2  parts  t){  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bis- 
muth iu  hjdrochbric  acid,  and  distilling  the  residue  out  of  contact  with  tho  air. 
It  is  a  white  opaque  solid,  with  a  slighf  tinge  of  brown  or  grey,  and  a  granular 
fracture ;  melts  very  readily,  forming  an  oily  liquid.  The  kydrated  terchloride  is 
obtdned  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the  teroside  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapora- 
ting. The  anhydrous  chloride,  the  crystals,  and  the  solution  arc  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  ox^cJdoride  of  hismuth,  BiCij.SBiO,,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
white  powder,  commonly  known  as  pearJ-wMte, — and  hydrochloric  acid  holding  a 
small  quantity  of  bismuth  in  solution.  A  eulphochhride,  of  analogous  compoai- 
tion,  BiCls-SBiSs,  is  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  with 
sulphur  or  tcrsul^liide  of  bismuth,  or  by  passing  liydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  the 
same  compound,  heated  to  a  temperature  between  485°  and  572",  and  afterwards 
heating  the  product  to  its  melting  point  in  the  same  gas :  — -. 
SBiCi,  -I-  6HS  =  BiCI,.2BiSj  +  6HC1. 

The  product  of  either  of  these  operations,  after  being  washed,  first  with  water  con- 
taining so  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  not  to  give  a  precipitate  with  the  terchloride, 
then  with  water  slightly  acidulated,  and  lastly  with  pure  water,  forms  small,  dark 
^rey,  crystalline  needles,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  give  ofF,  first,  chloride  of 
bismuth,  thea  sulphurous  acid,  and  leave  a  mistnre  of  osyehloride  and  basic  siil- 
phate  of  bismuth  (Schneider).  A.  telentorhloride,  BiOla.SBiSe  ,  is  obtained  by 
adding  terselenido  of  bismuth  to  fused  chloride  of  bismuth  and  ammonium.  It 
forms  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  a  dark  steel-grey  eclour  and  metallic 
lustre  (Schneider). 

Terchloride  ofbismtilh  and  ammonium. — A  solution  of  1  eq.  of  terchloride  of 
bismuth  and  2  eq.  of  sal-ammoniac,  yields,  by  evaporation,  double  sis-sided  pyra- 
mids containing  2NH4Cl.BiCls,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  terchloride  of 
antimony  and  ammonium  (Jacquelain).  A  solution  of  1  eq.  terchloride  of  bis- 
muth and  6  eq.  sal-ammoniac  yields  rhombic  crystals,  containing  SNHiCI-BiClj 
(Arppc). 

.  Bistnuth  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper,  the  liquid 
being  decolorized,  and  appearing  to  contain  the  compound,  SCujCl .  BiClj.  Bis- 
muth dissolves  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  cupric  salts  (Schneider). 

Terioilide  o/  bismuth,  Bilj.  —  Obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate  by  heating 
1  eq.  (82  parts)  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth  with  3  eq.  (475  parts)  of  iodine. 
Large,  thin,  crystalline  laminre,  having  the  form  of  regular  six-sided  prisms,  of  a 
blackish  grey  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  and  a  strong  lustre.  The  compound, 
heated  in  the  air,  volatilizes  for  the  most  part,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  basic 
oxide  of  bismuth  of  a  red-brown  colour.  Boiling  water  converts  it  into  the  same 
compound.  Aqueous  potash  decomposes  it,  forming  iodafe  of  bismuth,  BiOj .  SIOj ; 
the  same  change  is  more  slowly  produced  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Alkaline  sul- 
phides decompose  it,  forming  tersulphide  of  bismuth.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  without  decomposition ;  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine. 

Sulphates  of  bismuth When  bismuth  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 

sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  white  insoluble 
powder,  consisiing  of  tersulphnte  of  hismuth,  BiOj  .  SSOj,  which  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  a  very  acid  salt  which  dissolves,  and  a  monobasic  sulphate, 
BiOa  -  SOj  +  HO,  which  remains.  There  is  also  a  bisulphate  of  bismuth,  which 
is  obtained  in  small  delicate  needles  when  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (Heintz). 

Garlnmate  of  liisniufh,  Bioj .  COs,  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  bismuth  to 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  :  this  salt  is  used  in  medicine. 

Nitrates   of  bismuth. —Tha  neutral  or    ternitrule,  BiOj . 3N0, -f- lOHO,  ia 
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obtained  by  dlssolvins  bismuth  in  hot  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution ,_  and 
leaving  it  to  cool.  The  salt  then  separates  in  transparent  oblique  prisma  of  six  or 
ei,"ht  sides,  and  terminated  with  several  faces.  At  212°  they  separate  into  a  solid 
aiTd  a  liquid  portion,  the  latter  solidifying  as  it  cools.  At  302°,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  mononitrate,  BiOj .  NOs  +  HO ;  which,  when  further  heated  to  500°,  gives 
tip  all  its  acid  and  water,  aud  leaves  oxide  of  bismuth. 

Suhnitrates  of  hismuih.  —  a.  Ternitrato  of  bismuth  dissolves  without  decompo- 
sition in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  especially  if  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid_  are 
added.  But  a  larger  quantity  of  water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  white  precipitate 
of  a  Bubsalt,  commonly  called  magiitery  of  bismuth.  This  suhsUnee  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  mononitrate  oontwning  one  atom  of  water,  EiO,  .  NOs  +  HO ;  but, 
according  to  Becker,*  the  basic  nitrate  obtained  directly  by  treating  the  ternitrote 
with  cold  water,  consists  of  BiOj .  NOj  +  2  HO.  This  precipitate,  when  recently 
formed,  dissolves  somewliat  freely  in  water,  especially  if  the  water  contains  nitric 
acid.  Hence,  if,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  basic  salt,  the  supernatant  liquid 
be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ; 
but  after  awhile,  a  basic  salt  separates,  containing  SBiOa.  4NO5+ 9Aq;  this, 
according  to  Becker,  is  the  true  magistery  of  bismuth,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  usual 
mode  of  preparing  that  substance,  the  same  change  takes  place  in  washing  the 
precipitate.  Boiling  water  decomposes  this  salt,  extracting  all  the  nitric  acid, 
excepting  about  1  per  cent. — b.  A  salt  containing  5Bi03.4NOj  +  12H0,  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  tcrnitrate  at  a  strong  heat.  When  th» 
precipitate  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  water  on  a  solution  of  the  temitrata 
18  heated  in  contact  with  a  free  acid,  or  when  the  same  acid  solution  is  poured  into 
hot  water,  a  white,  very  loose  powder  is  precipitated,  containing  6BiOa .  6NOs  -f 
9H0.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  more  readily  than  the  preceding.  If  it 
be  washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  filtrate  continues  to  exhibit  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  a  crystalline  residue  is  left  on  the  filter,  containing  4Bi0a .  SNOs  ■  9Aq. 
Dufios  obtained  a  magistery  of  bismuth  having  the  same  composition,  by  treating 
the  crystals  of  the  neutral  nitrate  with  24  times  their  weight  of  water.  Lastly, 
if  the  mononitrate,  completely  freed  from  the  adhering  acid  liquid,  be  treated  with 
water  likewise  free  from  acid,  it  dissolves  completely ;  hut  the  liquid  after  a  while 
becomes  milky,  and  after  long  standing  deposits  a  white  amorphous  powder,  con- 
taining SBiOa  .  3NO5  +  8H0.  This  salt  may  be  formed,  in  addition  to  the  true 
magistery  of  bismuth,  if,  in  the  preparation  of  that  substance,  too  large  a  quantity 
of  water  be  used,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid  removed  (Becker). 
Magistery  of  bismuth  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  but  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
being  blackened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Bichromate  of  bismuth,  BiOj  .  SCrOj.  —  When  a  solution  of  ternitrate  of  bis- 
muth, containing  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  is  poured  into  a  moderately  con- 
centrated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  bismuth  is  ohtainedin 
the  form  of  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which  becomes  dense  and  cryatallme 
after  a  while,  or  immediately  if  heated.  It  may  be  dried  without  decomposition 
between  212°  and  257°,  but  becomes  blackish-green  at  a  red  heat.  It  contains 
69-48  per  cent,  of  teroside  of  bismuth  (J.  Lowe). 

The  aUoi/s  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their  fusibility.  The  amalgam  of  this 
metal  is  liquid.  An  alloy  of  8  parts  bismuth,  5  lead,  and  3  tin,  melts  at  202° ; 
another  mixture  of  2  bismuth,  1  lead,  and  1  tin,  at  200-75°  :  these  mixtures  are 
known  by  the  name  oi  fusible  metal.  Bismuth  is  also  added  to  the  alloy  of  tin 
and  lead  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates.  Besides  increased  fusibility,  bismuth 
communieat«3  to  this  alloy  the  property  of  expanding  on  becoming  solid,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  capable  of  taking  an  accurate  impression. 

•  Archiv.  Phatm,  Iv.,  31  and  129. 
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The  best  reagent  for  precipitating  bismuth  from  itB  solutions  is  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  which,  when  added  in  excess,  throws  down  the  bismuth  completely: 
the  liquid  must,  however,  be  left  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  other- 
wise a  considerable  i^uantity  of  the  bismuth  will  remain  in  solution.  The  precipi- 
tate, after  being  washed  and  dried,  must  he  separated  from  the  filter  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  filter  separately  burned,  and  the  precipitate  ignitediu  a_  porcelain 
crucible  :  a  platinum  crucible  would  be  attacked  by  it :  after  ignition,  it  consists 
of  teroxide  of  bismuth  containing  89-66  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

If  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bismuth  cannot  be  estimated  by 
precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  any  other  alkali,  because  the  precipi- 
tate so  produced  would  contain  oxychlorido  of  bismuth  (p.  555).  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  bismuth  must  he  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphide 
of  bismuth  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid;  and  the  diluted  solution  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  above. 

■  Bismuth  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  eartJts,  and  from  iron,  tohalt,  nickel, 
zinc,  and  chrontiunt,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  from  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium;  from  lead,  by  sulphuric  acid;  and  from  copper  and 
eadmium,  by  ammonia.  The  separation  of  bismuth  from  cadmium  may  also  be 
effected  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  latter  as  cyanide  of  cadmium 
and  potassium,  and  precipitates  the  bismuth.  The  precipitated  bismuth,  however, 
always  contains  potash,  and  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  These  two  metals  may  also  be  separated  by 
means  of  bichroipate  of  potash,  which  throws  down  the  bismuth  as  BiOj .  2CrOa, 
and  retains  the  cadmium  in  solution. 
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SECTION  I. 

OKANIUM. 

Eq.^orlbd;  U. 

This  metal  is  obtwned  from  pitchblende,  a  mineral  containing  from  40  to  95 
per  cent,  of  uranoso-uranie  oxide,  UjO„  associated  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead, 
iron,  and  several  other  metala.  The  mineral  is  finely  pounded ;  freed  by  elutria- 
tion  from  the  finer  earthy  impurities;  roasted  for  a  short  time,  to  remove  part  of 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic;  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
brick-red  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  ferric  arseniate,  and  lead-sulphate ;  the  greenish 
yellow  filtrate  slightly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  left  to  coo!,  whereupon  it 
deposits  crystals ;  and  the  resulting  radiated  mass  of  crystallized  uranic  nitrate 
drained  on  a  funnel,  and  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  Aa 
the  water  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  crystals,  it  is  used  in  a  subsequent  operation 
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to.  redisaolve  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  pitchblende  in 
nitric  acid  The  uran  o  nitrate,  after  being  dried  in  the  air,  is  introduced  iuto  a 
wide-mouthed  h  ttle  containing  ether,  in  which  it  immediately  dissolves;  the 
yeliow  solution  !«  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air;  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  puri- 
fied bye  luton  in  hot  water  and  recrystallization.  The  mised  mother-liquids, 
after  d  lut  on  w  th  water,  are  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  arse- 
nic, lead  and  topper  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  oside  of  iron  by  evaporating 
to  dryn  s  a  id  d  gcst  t  g  the  residue  in  water.  The  solution  thu3  obtained  yields 
a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  of  uranic  nitrate.  This  salt  is  converted  by  ignition  into 
uranoso-uranic  oside,  UaO„  and  from  this  the  protoxide  is  obtained  by  ignition 
with  reducing  agents  (Peligot), 

Metallic  nranium  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochlorlde  with  potassium 
or  sodium.  If  the  mixture  be  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  the  soluble  alkaline  chloride  washed  out  by  water,  the  uranium  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  black  powder,  or  sometimes  aggregated  on  the  sides  of  the  erucibla 
in  small  plates,  having  a  silvery  lustre  and  a  certain  degree  of  malleability.  But, 
by  introducing  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  first,  a  layer  of  sodium,  then  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  then  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  protochloride  of  ura- 
nium (the  use  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  being  to  moderate  the  action,  which  ia 
otherwise  very  violent),  placing  the  porcelain  crucible  within  a  closed  earthen 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  heating  it,  first  moderately,  till  the  reduction 
takes  place,  and  then  strongly  in  a  blast-fumaco  for  15  or  20  minutes,  the  metal 
is  obtained  in  fused  globules  (Peligot). 

Uranium,  in  its  compact  state,  is  somewli  tmllbl  dhdbt  rathd 
by  steel.     Its  specifio  gravity  is  18-4;  it       1  1  L    th  t    f       k  ! 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  tarnishe       d         m        y  II  w  1      1  \t 

red  heat  it  oxidizes  with  vivid  incandesce  db      m  jdwtl      l   Iky 

layer  of  black  oxide,  which  protficis  the      t  fm        dt  Ithpl 

rulent  state,  it  takes  fire  at  about  402°,  burn       w  h         t   pi     d  d  t 

a  dark-green  oside.     It  is  permanent  in  th  t      d       y  temp  mt  d 

does  not  decompose  cold  water.     It  dissol       with       1  t         t  hyd  d  I  te 

acids,  forming  green  solutions.     It  comb         d       tly  w  th    hi  g  t 

great  light  and  heat,  and  forming  a  gree  1  1 1  h!  d  It  t  d  tly 
with  sulphur  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperaturo  (P^hgot). 

Uranium  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  the  pi-otoxide,  UO ;  the  se<- 
guioxide,  UjOj;  and  two  i&termediate  oxides,  UiOj,  and,  UjO„  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  the  other  two,  viz.,  2UO.Uj03  and  UO.UjOj. 

Frotoxule  of  -uranium,;  Uranous  oxide,  UO,  68,  or  850.  —This  oside  is  ob- 
tained by  exposing  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  bullock's 
blood,  or  oil,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace;  by  heating  the  same  oxido 
to  redness  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen ;  by  igniting  uranic  oxalate  out  of  con- 
tact of  air,  or  better,  iu  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  or  by  igniting  the  chloride  of 
uranyl  and  potassium  (p.  556),  either  alone  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Prot- 
oxide of  uraiiiiim  has  sometimes  the  form  of  an  earthy  powder  of  a  grey  or  brown 
colour;  sometimes  of  crystalline  scales  having  the  metallic  lustre.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  regarded  as  metallic  uranium,*  till  Peligot"!"  pointed  out  its  true  nature, 
and  obtained  the  real  metal  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Uranous  oxide,  after  ignition,  is  insoluble  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrated  oxide  dissolves 
readily  in  aeids.  Solutions  of  uranous  salts  are  green,  and,  when  treated  with 
alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  with  carbonate  of  lime,  yield  a  reddish-brown 
gelatinous  hydrate  of  uranous  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  alkaline  carbonates,  espe- 
cially in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forming  a  green  solution.     Alkaline  hydrosulpbates 
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yield  a  blaci  precipitate  of  uranous  sulphide.  Uranous  salts  are  converted  ioto 
Tiranie  salts  by  exposure  t«  the  air,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  by  gold  and 
silver  salts;  the  action  in  the  last  case  being  aceonipanied  by  precipitation  of  me- 
tallic gold  or  silver. 

Protochloride  of  uranium ;  Uranous  ekloriile,  tJCl,  is  obtained  by  burning 
uraniam  Id  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  that  gas  over  an  intimate  niiiture  of  char- 
coal and  either  of  the  oxides  of  uranium,  strongly  heated  in  a  tube  of  very  re- 
fractory glass.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  regular  octohedrons,  which  have  a 
metallic  lustre,  aod,  when  heated  to  redness,  volatilize  in  red  vapours  and  form  a 
sublimate.  It  fumes  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Uranoui  sifphaie,  UO.SOj,  is  found  native  as  uranmm-vitriol,  and  may  be 
formed  artificially  by  dissolvinr;  uranoso-uranic  oxide  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol;  or 
hydrated  uranous  oxide  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid;  or  by  decomposing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  uranous  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  with  two 
and  with  four  atoms  of  water.  A  hibmir.  uranous  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  by  exposing  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  that  salt  to  the  sun's  rays;  by  careful  addition  of  ammonia  to  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  and  by  boiling  that  solution  with  green  uranoso-uraoic  oxide.  It  forms  a 
light^reen  powder  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Uranoio-uranic  oxide,  UaO,,  or  UO.UjCV— This  oiide  forms  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  pitchblende.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  burning  the  metal  or  the 
protoxide  in  the  air;  by  heating  the  protoside  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of 
aqueous  vapour;  and  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide  or  uranio  nitrate.  It  is 
a  dark-green  powder  which  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  green  solutions,  exhibiting 
characters  intermediate  between  those  of  uranous  and  uranic  salts,  and  probably 
consisting  of  mere  mixtures  of  the  two- 

Another  intermediate  oxide,  U^Os,  or  2UO.U1O3,  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
strongiy  igniting  the  last  oxide  or  tbe  sesquioxide.  It  is  black,  and  dissolves  in 
acids,  like  the  last;  but  it  is  probably  a  mere  mixture  of  U,0«  with  the  prot- 

Sesqnioxide  of  uranium  ;  Uranic  oxide,  U,0, ;  144,  or  1800. — Uranium  and 
its  lower  oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and  forma- 
tion of  uranic  nitrate.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  absolute  alcohol  is  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat,  till  nitrons  ether  begins- to  escape,  an  orange-yellow  spongy 
mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  hydrated  uranic  oxide  mixed  with  undeconiposed 
nitrate  :  the  nitrate  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  then 
remains,  exhibiting  a  lemon-yellow  or  orange-yellow  colour.  This  hydrate  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  docs  not  absorb  carbonic  aeid.  At  572°,  it  yields  anhy- 
drous uranic  oxide,  which  is  also  yellow;  and  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  green  uranoso-urauic  oxide. 

The  uranic  salts  are  obtained  by  oxidizing  uranous  or  uranoso-uranic  salts  with 
nitria  aoid,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  air.  Most  of  them  contain  one  equivalent 
of  uranic  oxide  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  an  acid.  Now,  as  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  analogy  of  the  normal  salts  of  eesquioxides,  most  of  which  con- 
tain three  equivalents  of  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  base,  e.  g.,  ferric  sulphate 
=  FejOs'SSOj;  sulphate  of  alumina  =  Alj03-3S03,  —  Peligot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  base  of  these  salts  is  not  really  a  sesqnioside,  but  the  protoxide  of  a  compound 
radical,  uranyl,  II2O2,  made  up  of  the  elements  of  2  equivalents  of  uranous  oxide ; 
Ui03=(Ui0a)0.  To  abbreviate  the  formulse,  we  shall  denote  the  compound  radi- 
cal, nranyl,  by  the  symbol  U' ;  we  have  then  for  the  formula  of  uranic  sulphate : 
UA-SOi  =  (U^OO.SOa  =  U'O.SO,. 

Uranic  salts  are  yellow;  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and,  in  solution,  have 
a  very  rough  taste,  without  any  metallio  after-taste.  They  are  reduced  to  uranous 
salts  by  hydrosulph-aric  add;  also  by  akohol  or  ether,  in  sunshine.  Caustic 
alkidies  added  to  uranic  solutions  throw  down  a  yellow  precipitate,  c 
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uranate  of  the  alkali,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Alkaline  car- 
bonates produce  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  oranic  oxide  and 
the  alkalij  soluble  in  excess,  especially  ia  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia.  Potash  added  to  these  solutions  throws  down  all  the  uranlc  oxide. 
From  the  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  uranio  oxide  is  likewise  precipi- 
tated by  boiling.  Carbonate  of  haryta  precipitates  uranic  oxide  completely  from 
its  solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  Pho^hate  of  soda,  added  to  uranic  salts 
not  containing  too  much  free  acid,  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  uranic  phos- 
phate, having  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  Sulphide  of  nmmonxiim  produces  a 
black  precipitate  of  uranic  Balphide,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in 
the  liquid.  Bydrosulphuric  acid  produces  no  precipitate.  Ferroei/anide  of 
potassium,  produces  a  dark  red-brown  precipitate;  ferrict/anide  of  potassium, 
none.  Metallic  zinc  does  not  precipitate  uranium  in  the  metallic  state  from  uranio 
solutions,  but,  after  a  long  time,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  salts,  fused  with  pho^korus-salt  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass  which  becomes  greenish  on  cooling.  In  the 
inner  flame,  the  glass  assumes  a  green  colour,  becoming  still  greener  when  cold. 
Similar  colours  with  borax.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal.  Uranic  oxide  is  used 
for  imparting  a  delicate  yellow  tint  to  glass;  the  glass  thus  coloured  is  called 
canary  glass. 

Chloride  of  uranyl,  UaOjCl  =  U'Cl)  —  When  dry  clilorine  gas  is  passed  over 
uranous  oxide  at  a  red  heat,  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  an  orange-yellow  vapour 
of  this  compound,  which  solidifies  in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  easiiy  fusible,  but 
not  very  volatile.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  hydrated  chloride  of  uranyl,  or 
hydrochlorate  of  uranic  oxide  : 

UAG1-|-H0  =  TJA.HC!. 

Chloride  of  uranyl  and  potassium,  KC].UCl4-2Aq.,  is  formed  by  evaporating 
an  aqueous  mixture  of  uranic  chloride  and  chloride  of  potassium.  By  heating 
the  hydrated  crystals  to  212°,  the  anyhdrous  compound  is  obtained. 

Uranic  sulphate;  sulphate  of  ■uranyl. — The  monosulphate  VCSOj-FSAq.  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  uranoso-uranio  oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  the 
solution  with  water,  and  oxidizing  with  nitric  acid;  also  by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  uranic  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat,  dia- 
solving  the  residue  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to 
crystallize.  Forms  small  lemon-yellow  prisms.  According  to  Eerzelius,  a  Usul- 
pkale  and  a  tersulphate  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  monosulphate  in  sulphuric 
acid;  but  PSligot  denies  their  existence.  A  basic  sulphate  is  found  native  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder.  The  monosulphate  forms,  with  sulphate  of  potash,  a 
crystalline  double  salt,  whose  formula  is : 

KO.SO,  +  UA-SO,4-2HO  =  u'  1  ^SO^-I-SHO. 

Uranic  nitrate;  nitrate  of  uranyl;  U;O3.NOi=U'O.N05,  is  formed  by  treatini» 
the  meta!  or  either  of  its  oxides  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallisies  in  lemon-yellow 
prisms.  The  solution  of  this  salt  possesses  the  power  of  lowering  the  refrangi- 
biiity  of  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
called  ^ittwescence.  This  property  is  likewise  exhibited  by  other  compounds  of 
uranium,  especially  by  canary-glass.  A  basic  nitrate  is  formed  by  gently  igniting 
the  normal  salt. 

Uranic  phosphates  ;  phosphates  of  uranyl.  —  Three  of  these  salts  are  known, 
all  containing  B  atoms  of  base  to  1  atom  of  acid.  When  uranio  oxide  is  digested 
in  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  a  yellow  saline  mass  is  produced, 
part  of  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  leaving  a  light  yellow  powder,  which  is 
the  neutral  phosphate  (2U'0,H0).P05.     The  aqueous  solution  concentrated  by 
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heat,  and  thea  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  a  lemon- 
yellow  crystalline  «alt,  consisting  of  the  acid  phosphate,  (U'O.2HO).P0s.  The 
basic  phosphate  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state;  hut  when  uranic 
nitrate  is  mixed  with  a  moderate  esoesa  of  basic  phosphate  of  soda  (BNaO.POs), 
3  dark  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  (Na0.2U'0).POj+3U'O.POs 
(Wertheim).*  When  uranio  acetate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  any  soluble  phos- 
phate containing  an  abundance  of  ammonia  and  free  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate is  formed  consisting  of  ammonio-uranic  phospha/e,  2U'O.NIIiO.POj,  which, 
when  ignited,  leaves  uranic  pyrophosphate,  2TJ'0-P0i,  This  reaction  affords  a 
ready  and  exact  method  of  estimating  phosphoric   acid.     The  insoluble  phos- 

E hates,  even  those  of  alumina  and  sesquioside  of  iron,  are  also  decomposed  by 
oiling  with  uranic  acetate  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
and  free  acetic  acid,  the  bases  dissolving,  while  the  phosphoric  remains  undissolved 
in  the  form  of  the  ammonio-uranic  phosphate  above  described.  To  separate  phos- 
phoric acid  from  iron  in  this  manner  requires,  however,  a  very  large  excess  of  the 
viraniura  salt  (W.  Knop).t 

A  neutral  and  an  acid  arteniate  of  uranyl,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
phosphates,  have  also  been  obtained  by  similar  means.  The  composition  of  these 
phosphates  and  arscniates  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  uranyl 
theory. 

Compounds  of  uranic  oxide  with  fiases.  —  Uranic  oxide  combines  as  an  acid 
with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  other  metallic  osidcs,  forming  salts  which  may  be 
called  vranates.  The  uranates  of  the  alkalies  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  uranic  oside  in  an  acid  with  an  alkali;  the  uranates  of  the  earths  and 
heavy  metallic  oxides,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  an  uranic  saJt  mixed 
with  one  of  these  bases.  The  uranates  are  for  the  most  part  yellow,  and  after 
ignition  orange-yellow.  The  soda-compound,  NaO.2Uii0a-)-6H0,  is  used  for 
colouring  glass,  and  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  pitchblende  with 
limestone  in  a  reverberatorj  furnace;  treating  the  resulting  uranale  of  lime  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  uranic  oxide  is  almost  completely  dissolved; 
mixing  the  green  solution  with  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  the  uranium  is 
precipitated  together  with  other  metals,  but  redissolved  tolerably  free  from  im- 
purities by  excess  of  the  alkali;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
as  long  as  effervescence  is  produced.  The  uranate  of  soda  is  then  precipitated  in 
a  form  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow  glass. 


Xlran  um  is  con  pictely  precipitated  from  uranic  solutions  by  ammonia.  The 
prec  p  tite  w5  ch  cun  ats  of  hjdrated  uranic  ox  de  containing  aroraocia,  must  be 
washed  with  water  contain  ng  sal  ammoniac  as  it  runs  through  the  filter  when 
waKhed  with  pure  wat  r  It  is  then  dned  and  ignited  in  an  open  crucible, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  UjOi;  but  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
definite  result,  and  prevent  further  oxidation  during  cooling,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  cover  on  the  crucible  while  the  substance  is  still  red-hot,  and  keep  it  there  till 
the  crucible  is  quite  cold.  The  oxide  thus  obtained  contains  84-90  per  cent,  of 
n  '  m  An  curate  result  is  likewise  obtained  by  igniting  the  sesquioxide  in 
tmapl  f  hydrogen,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide  containing  8S'24 

pe        t    f  tl    metal. 

If  tl  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  earth  or  a  fixed 

Ik  1    tl     p       p  tate  formed  by  ammonia  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion 
t  tl  th        alkali;  to  free  it  from  which  it  must,  before  ignition,  be  redis- 

1    d      hjd      1  loric  acid  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 

*  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliu.  321.  f  Chem.  Gai.  1856,  467. 
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From  the  fixed  alkalies,  uranium,  in  the  state  of  gesquioside,  is  separ^d  by 
ammonia,  attention  being  paid  to  the  precaution  just  mentioaed. 

From_  horyla  it  is  separated  by  Bulphurio  acid;  from  Urontia  and  lime,  also  by 
sulphuric  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol. 

From  magnesia,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  nine,  these  metals  being  in  the 
state  of  protoxide,  and  the  uranium  in  the  state  of  sesquioside,  it  is  separated  by 
precipitation  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 

From  iron  it  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  both  metala  being  in  the 
state  of  sesquioxide;  the  uranic  oxide  then  dissolves,  while  the  ferric  oxide  re- 
mains undissolved.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  earbonate  of  ammonia 
be  really  monocarbonate,  quite  free  from  escess  of  carbonic  acid,  otherwise  the 
iron  will  also  be  dissolved.  To  ensure  this  condition,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
must  be  previously  boiled,  and  the  solution  of  the  oxides,  if  acid,  must  be  neu- 
tralized  with  ammonia  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form :  the 
solution  should  then  be  diluted  with  water.  The  uranic  oxide  is  separated  from 
the  filtrate  either  by  boiling,  or  by  supersaturatiou  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitation  by  ammonia. 

.From  alnmina,  uranium  is  also  separated  by  earbonate  of  ammonia,  and  with 
greater  facility. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  (in,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  uranium  is 
eeparated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  from  titanium,  and  chromium,  in  the  same 
manner  as  iron  is  separated  from  those  metals  (pp.  505,  514) ;  and  from  vanadium, 
tungsten,  moli/hdenum,,  and  tellurium,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  which  the 
Buiphides  of  the  last  named  metala  are  soluble. 


SECTION   II. 


Fq.  47-26,  or  500'87.    Cc. 

Th     m  tal   wh   h  was  d  d       1803      m  It  ly  by  Kl  p    th       d  by 

II  d  B       1  ts  to    th     w  th  1    th       m      d  d  dym    m  t 

11      te      tht     jtt    -c     t         d      fw    th      m      ral      11    f      m  wh  t 

Th    m    t    b     d     t    f  th  m         nt     wh    h  mp       d    f     1 

d  w  th  th  d        f      n        I     th       m       d    1  dy       m   t       h     w  th    m  II 

q      1 1        f  1  m        d       d      f  T        t     t  th         d       t  th    th       m  t  I 

th  te      fi     ly  p       d  d       d  h  il  d  f         m     h     ra  w  tl     t  hyd      hi  n 

d  q  wh    I  d      1       th    m  t  n  d      1  th       b  t     1 

Th    filt     d     1  t  th      t      t  d  w  tl         1    ht  f    mm  wh   h  p 

p  t  t  yth       b  t  th    1  m      ti     p  ee  p     t  dis    1     d        hyd      hi 

d       d  th       It       t     t  d  w  th  f       1         d      A  wh  f     tly 

1        1  p       p  tat         th        bta      d  t  f  th  It        f      n  m   1 

tl       m       d  d  dym  t       urdy    tfitbt  fw  tesbm        y 

t  11  d         ly     ttl      d  m        dn  d       d         t  d    t  y   Id  d  b    w 

powder,  containing  the  three  metals  in  the  State  of  oside.  The  finely  pounded 
cerite  may  also  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste,  the  mixture  gently  heated  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  white  powder,  and 
this  powder  heated  somewhat  beiow  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  three 
metals  are  thus  brought  to  the  state  of  basic  sulphates,  which  dissolve  completely 
when  very  gradually  added  to  cold  water;  and  the  solution  treated  with  oxalic 
acid  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  mixed  oxalates,  which  may  be  ignited  as  before. 

From  the  red-brown  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium  thus  obtained,  a  pure  oside  of  cerium  may  be  prepared  by  either  of  the 
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Mowing  processes:  —  I.  The  mixed  oxides  are  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  whole,  witii  evolution  of  chlonoa,  the  solution  precipi- 
tated with  escesa  of  caustic  potash :  and  chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  liquid 
with  tho  precipitate  suspended  in  It.  The  cerium  is  thereby  brought  to  the  state 
of  sesquioxide,  which  is  left  undissolved  ia  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  precipi- 
tate, while  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  remain  m  the  state  of  protoxides,  and 
dissolve.  To  ensure  complete  separation,  tlie  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be  con- 
tinued till  the  liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  it,  and  the  solution,  together 
with  the  precipitate,  left  for  several  hours  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  agitated  now 
and  then.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  washed  precipitate  treated  with  strong 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  forms 
a  eolourlesa  solution  of  protochloride  of  cerium;  and  this,  when  treated  with 
oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  yields  a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  cerium,  which  may  be  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition  (Mosander).  2.  The 
red-brown  mixture  of  the  three  oxides  is  treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (1 
part  of  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  to  between  50  and  100  parts  of  water), 
which  dissolves  tlie  greater  part  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  and 
leaves  the  oxide  of  cerium ;  and  by  treating  the  residue  yfith  very  strong  nitric 
acid,  the  last  traces  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  may  be  extracted  (Mosander, 
Marignac).  3.  The  red-brown  mixture  of  the  three  oxides  is  boiled  for  several 
hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum 
and  didymium  then  dissolve,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  eerie  or  ceroso-ceric 
oxide  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  nrast  be  cnlleeted  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
a  solution  of  sal-animoniae,  because,  when  washed  with  pure  water,  it  first  runs 
through  the  filter,  and  then  stops  it  up  (Watts).* 

Metallic  cerium,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  pure  anhydrous  protochloride  with 
potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  grey  powder  which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by 
pressure.  It  oxidizes  readily,  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
quickly  at  the  boiling  beat,  and  dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  forming  a  solution  of  a  cerous  salt. 

rrotoxide  o/cerium;  Cerous  oxide,  CeO;  55-26  or  690.8. —  This  oxtdo  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Tho  sesquioxide,  exposed  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  a  wind-furnace,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  yields  a  residue  chiefly 
consisting  of  protoxide,  but  the  reduction  is  never  complete.  The  hydrated  prot- 
oxide is  easily  obtained  by  precipitating  the  chloride  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  acids,  forming  the  protosails  of  cerium  or  cerout  salts,  the  solu- 
tions of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters :  Caustic  potash  or 
aotla  produces  a.  white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  which  is  insoluble 
in  excess,  and  is  converted  into  the  yellow  sesquioxide  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or 
hypochlorous  acid.  Ammonia  precipitates  a  basio  salt.  Alkaline  earbonateg 
form  a  white  precipitate  ■  of  cerous  carbonate  insoluble  in  excess.  Oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  cerous  oxalate,  gelatinous  at 
first,  but  quickly  assuming  the  crystalline  character,  and  converted  by  ignition  in 
an  open  vessel  into  a  salmon-coloured  powder,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  cerium 
mixed  with  protexido.  Hydrosulphurio  acid  produces  no  precipitate.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  throws  down  the  hydrated  protoxide.  FerrocyanMe  of  potassium 
produces  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate;  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  none.  Sul- 
phate ofjiolash  produces  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  potassio-cerous  sulphate, 
nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
With  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  takes  some  time  to  form.  This  character, 
together  with  the  behaviour-  of  the  oxalate,  and  the  yellow  coloration  of  the 
hydrated  protoxide  by  chlorine,  serves  to  distinguish  cerium  from  all  other  metals. 
Cerous  sails  in  solution  have  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  redden  Utmus,  even 
when  the  acid  is  perfectly  saturated.     All  compounds  of  cerium,  ignited  with 


*  Chem.  aoc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  147. 
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lorox  or  phosphonts-salt  in  tho  outer  blowpipe-flame,  yie)d  a  glass  which  is 
Fiid  while  hot,  but  beconies  colourless  on  cooling.     In  the  inner  fiame  a  colo 
bead  is  formed,  but  when  ignited  with  esoess  of  oxide  of  cerium,  it  forms  a  yellow 
Enamel. 

Sesguioxide  of  cerium  ;  Ceric  oxide,  CejOj. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  oxide 
has  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  the  nitrate, 
and  the  oxalate,  yield,  when  ignited  in  the  aeid,  a  salmon-coloured  powder,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  ceric  oxide ;  but,  according  to  Marignac,  it  is  a  mixture 
or  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  cerium,  not  quite  constant  in 
composition,  bnt  containing  on  the  average  82-15  per  cent  of  metal,  and  therefore 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  formula  Ce,OaOr3Ce0.2Ce,Oj.  When  mixed  with  oxide 
of  didymiuiu,  its  colour  is  red-brown,  Thia  oSide  is  neariy  insoluble  in  strong 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  strong  boiling  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it.  Hydrochloric  acid,  with  tho  aid  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
alcohol,  dissolves  it  slowly  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  solution  of  cerous  chloride. 
If  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  or  didymium,  it  dissolves  readily  in  strong 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  solution  of  this  oxide 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  yellow  prismatic 
crystals,  which,  according  to  Marignac,  consist  of  a  ceToso-cericsulpliMie,  contain- 
ing CcjOs-  4SOi+7HO.  Potash,  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt,  throws  down 
a  yellow  hydrate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  The  solutions  are  yellow,  and, 
when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  converted  into  cerous  salts. 

Protos'ufpkide  of  cerium,  CeS,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbonate  in  vapour 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  heating  an  oxide  of  cerium  with  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, 'file  first  process  yields  a  light  powder  of  the  colour  of  red  lead ;  the  second, 
a  product  resembling  mosaic  gold.  The  sesquisalphide  of  cerium  is  not  known  ia 
the  free  state,  but  exists  in  certain  sulphur-salts. 

I'rotocldoride  of  cerium,  CeCl. — Cerium  burns  vividly  when  heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  and  forms  thia  compound.  The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by 
igniting  the  sulphide,  or  the  residue  obta'  d  by  ap  fng  to  drjnosa  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  n  a  u  nt  f  chlorine  gns  If  the  air 
is  not  completely  excluded,  an  osychi  de  a  al  o  p  duced.  The  anhydrous 
chloride  is  a  white  porous  mass,  fusible  at  a  d  h  at  and  perfectly  soluble  in 
water.  A  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained  n  e  1  u  less  four-sided  jnams  by  dis 
solving  the  hydrated  oxide  or  the  carbon  t  n  hyd  oohloric  acid,  and  evajoratmg 
to  a  syrup.  The  solution,  when  exposed  to  tl  a  tu  ns  yellow,  from  formation 
of  a  eerie  salt.. 

Sesquichloride  of  cerium.  —  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  dissolves  in  old  hydro 
chloric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  which,  however,  soon  gives  off  chljiinp,  and 
is  reduced,  more  or  less  completely,  to  protoehloride. 

pTotofluoride  of  cerium  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  protochl  nde  with  an 
alkaline  fluoride.  The  gesqiiifiuoride  occurs  native  in  six-sided  pri=ms,  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  protflfluoride ;  also  with  the  fluorides  of  yttrium  and  cdemm, 
in  j/ttroceHte.     An  oxyfiuoride  of  cerium,  Co^iOt-^  3H0,  is  also  found  natn  e. 

Cerous  carbonate,  CeO .  COa+SHO,  is  formed  by  exposing  the  hydrated  prot- 
oxide to  the  air,  or  by  precipitation. 

Cerous  oxalate,  C,Ce,Oa,  is  precipitated  from  cerous  salts  by  oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  ammonia  added  in  excess,  even  when  the  solution  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  free  nitric  or  hydrochloric  aeid.  It  is  at  .first  eurdy,  hut  soon 
becomes  very  dense  and  crystalline.  When  ignited  with  free  access  of  air,  it 
yields  ccroso-ceric  oxide. 

Cerous  sulphate,  CeO  .  SOj.  —  The  anhydrous  salt  is  a  white  powder,  which, 
when  sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  becomes  very  hot,  and  condenses 
into  a  solid  mass,  very  difficult  to  dissolve.  It  forms  two  crystalline  hydrates, 
viz.,  2(CeO.  S0a)  +  3H0  and  (CeO.  SOO  +  BHO.  The  anhydrous  salt,  heated 
in  a  close  vessel,  leaves  a  basic  cerous  sulphate;  but,  with  free  contact  of  air,  it 
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leaves  a  basic  eerie  or  eeroso-ceric  sulpliate.  Ceroua  sulphate  forms  with  sulphate 
of  potash  a  crystalline  double  salt,  containing  CcO .  SOj+KO.  SOa,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Cerous  phosphate.  —  Obtained  by  precipitatin};  a  eerous  salt  with  phosphate  of 
soda.  It  also  occurs  native  (associated  with  the  phosphates  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium),  in  several  forms.  In  Monazite  and  Edieardsite,  it  occurs  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms;  ia  the  former  it  is  associated  with  thorina,  and  small  quantities 
of  lime,  manganese,  and  tin;  in  the  latter,  with  alumina,  zirconia,  and  silica. 
GiypColite  is  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  cerium,  occurring  in  rose-coloured  apatite  of 
Arendal  in  Norway,  and  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  apatite  in  nitric  acid.  It 
then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  hexagonal  prisms.  Sp.  gr.  4-6  (Wohler).'"  FhospJiocertfe  is  a  mine- 
ral similar  in  composition  to  cryptolite.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  0.  Sims  in  the 
eohalt-ore  of  Johanuisbei^  in  Sweden,  of  which  it  forms  about  one-thousandth 
part.  It  remains  as  a  residual  product  when  the  ore  after  calcination  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  for  tho  purpose  of  extracting  the  cobalt.  It  is  a  greyish 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  minute  dark  purple 
crystals,  which  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  consist  chiefly  of  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron.  The  oiystals  of  phosphocerite,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope,^ exhibit  two  forms,  one  an  octohedron,  the  other,  a  four-sided  prism  with 
quadrilateral  summits,  both  forms  apparently  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic 
system.  Sp.  gr.  4-78.  The  mineral  contains  6468  per  cent,  protoxide  of  cerium, 
&o.,  28-46  phosphoric  acid,  2-83  oxide  of  iron,  and  3-41  oxide  of  cobalt,  silica, 
&c.  It  is  very  rich  in  didymium.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  gentle  heat, 
decomposes  it,  forming  a  pasty  mass,  which  dissolves  in  cold  water  with  tho 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  silica  (Watts).-]- 

ESTIMATION    OF  CEKIUM,  AND 

Cerium  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  of  ceroue  salts  by  potash,  as  cerous 
hydrate ;  or  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  cerous  oxalate ;  and  either  of  these  com- 
pounds is  converted  by  ignition  in  an  open  vessel  into  ceroso-cerie  oside.  This 
oxide,  as  already  observed,  is  not  perfectly  definite  in  constitution ;  it  may  be 
stated  approximately  to  contain  96-5  per  cent,  of  cerous  oxide,  or  82-5  per  cent, 
of  the  metal,  and  this  estimate  may  be  adopted  where  great  accuracy  is  not 
required.  A  more  esaot  method,  however,  is  to  dissolve  the  hydrate  precipitated 
by  potash  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  evaporate,  and  heat  the  residue  to  com- 
mencing redness,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  sulphate  CeO.SOj, 
containing  57-6  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide  of  cerium,  or  49-6  per  cent,  of  tho 
metal. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  serves  to  separate  cerium  from  all  metals  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  that  reagent  from  their  acid  solutions. 

From  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  titanium,  chromium,  vanadium,  and 
tugsten,  cerium  ma;y  be  separated  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

From  alumina  it  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of  baiyta,  which  precipitates 
Alumina  and  not  cerous  oxide ;  from  glucina  by  sulphate  of  potash. 

From  s/llria,  with  which  it  is  often  associated  in  minerals,  it  is  separated  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  added  in  excess,  the  sulphate  of  yttria  and 
potash  being  soluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potash,  while  the  cerous  douMe  salt 
remains  undissolved. 

From  zirconia,  cerium  is  separated  by  treating  the  boiling  acid  solutioQ  with 
sulphate  of  potash,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  zireonia  is  precipitated  as 
basic  sulphate,  while  the  cerium  remains  dissolved ;  to  complete  the  precipitation. 
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a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid 
(H,  Rose). 

From  magnesia  alKO  cerium  may  bo  separated  by  sulphate  of  potash;  from 
haryla,  ilroidia,  and  Uma,  it  is  separated  by  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess  ;  or 
from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from,  strontia  and  lime  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol;  and  from  ^sjixed  aUcalies  by  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

SECTION    VI. 

LANTHANUM. 

Eq.  27  or  588 ;  La. 

The  red-brown  oxide,  obtained  from  cerite  by  the  methods  already  described 
(p.  558),  and  originally  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium,  was  shown 
by  Mosander,*  in  1839,  to  contain  the  oside  of  another  metal,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  lanthanum.  Subsequently,  in  1841, ■}■  Mosander  discovered  that  even  thia 
supposed  simpleosidecontainedtwodistinct  metals,  for  one  of  which  the  name  of  lan- 
thanum was  retained,  while  the  other  was  called  didymvam.  These  two  metals  appear 
to  be  constantly  associated  with  cerium,  though  not  always  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  from  cerium  may  be  effected  by 
cither  of  the  methods  already  described  (p.  559) ;  the  second  and  third  are  easier 
and  more  espeditioua  than  the  first.  If  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  the 
crude  red-brown  oside  with  dilate  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  at  least  200  parts  of  water,  a  solu- 
tion will  be  obtained  quite  free  from  cerium  (Marignac).  Boiling  the  red-brown 
oxide  with  chloride  of  ammonium  also  yields  a  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium free  from  cerium.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of 
the  solution  for  cerium  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing 
chlorine  through  the  solution.  The  presence  of  cerium,  even  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, will  be  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  after  the  liquid, 
supersaturated  with  chlorine,  has  been  left  in  a  close  vessel  for  several  hours. 

A  solution  free  from  cerium  having  been  obtained,  the  separation  of  the  lantha- 
num  and  didymium  is  cfTected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates.  To 
couTcrt  them  into  sulphates,  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of  a  caustic  alkali, 
and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding varies  according  as  the  lanthanum  or  the  didymium  is  in  excess. 

1.  When  the  lanthanum  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  has  but  a  faint 
amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  in  a 
platinum-dish  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  render  the  sulphates  perfectly  anhydrous.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in 
rather  less  than  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  36°  Tab.  (2°  or  3°  C.), 
the  salt  being  reduced  to  powder  and  added  in  successive  small  portions,  and  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  being  immersed  in  ice-cold  water.  Without  these 
precautions,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  may  be  raised  several  degrees,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  anhydrous  sulphates  with 
water ;  and,  in  that  case,  crystallization  will  commence,  and  rapidly  extend  through 
the  whole  mass  of  liquid,  as  these  sulphates  are  much  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in 
cold  water;  but  if  the  liquid  be  properly  cooled,  the  whole  dissolves  completely. 
The  solution  is  next  to  bo  heated  in  the  water-bath  to  about  104°  F.  (40°  C.) ; 
the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  then  crystallizes  out,  accompanied  by  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  didymium.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  is  again  rendered  anhy- 
drous, re-dissolved  in  ice-cold  water,  &e.,  and  the  entire  process  repeated  ten  or 
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twelve  times.  The  test  of  purity  is  perfect  whiteness,  the  Bmallest  quantity  of 
didymium  imparting  an  amethyst  tinge  (Mosandei). 

2.  When  tho  didymium -salt  is  ia  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has  a  decided 
rose-colour,  separation  may  be  effected  hy  leaving  the  solution  containing  excess 
of  acid,  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sulphate  of  didymium  then  sepa- 
rates in  large  rhombohedral  crystals  modified  with  numerous  secondary  faces; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  slender,  needle-shaped,  violet-coloured  crystals  are  formed, 
containing  the  two  sulphates  mixed.  The  rhombohedral  crystals,  which  are  nearly 
free  from  lanthanum,  are  removed,  and  the  needles,  together  with  the  mother- 
liquid,  treated  as  in  the  first  method,  to  ohtain  sulphat«  of  lanthanum  (Mosander). 

In  both  cases,  the  separation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  dissolving  the 
mixed  oxides  of  the  two  metals  ia  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating 
in  successive  portions  hy  oxalic  acid :  the  first  precipitates  thus  formed  have  a 
much  deeper  rose-colour,  and  are  much  richer  in  didymium  than  the  latter.  The 
separation  thus  effected  is  very  imperfect  in  itself,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  sub- 
sequent separation  of  the  sulphates,  which  is  much  more  rapid,  when  one  of  the 
sulphates  is  in  great  excess  with  regard  to  the  other  (Marignac). 

Metallic  lanthaTtum  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous  chloride  with 
sodium,  and  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-833, 
It  ia  a  dark,  lead-grey  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  when  pressed. 

Protoxide,  of  lanthanum,  LaO,  55  or  6S8,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  igniting  the  precipitated  hydrate  or  carbonate  in  a  covered  crucihle.  It  is  a 
white  powder,  which  turns  brown  when  heated  la  the  air  probably  from  partial 
conversion  into  a  higher  osidc  The  hjdrated  oxide  is  formed  when  the  metil  or 
the  anhydrous  oxido  is  immersed  m  warm,  water  oi  when  a  salt  of  linthanum  i' 
precipitated  hy  eaust  c  pnti  h  It  is  a  white  suhi^tanee  viscid  while  moist  and 
slightly  alkaline  to  test  papi.r  It  absorbs  carbonic  aud  from  the  dir  with  great 
rapidity. 

Oxide  of  lanthanum  even  after  strong  ignition  diosolves  very  eas  ly  m  acids 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  if  chloride  uf  ammonium,  it  dissolves  ind  expeh  the 
ammonia.  The  salts  if  lanthanum  are  perfectly  colourless  when  free  from  didy 
mium.  Tho  soluble  s^lts  haio  an  istnngcnt  taste  Potash  and  soda,  added  to 
the  solutions,  throw  down  the  hydrited  oside,  which  dissolves  completely  in 
chlorine-water,  without  ftrmirn:;  any  yellow  deposit  immonii  throws  down  a 
basic  salt.  Oxalic  aud  or  ox  date  of  ammoni  i  throws  down  a  white  floeculent 
precipitate,  which  dies  n  t  become  cry  talline  In  ther  respects  the  solutions 
resemble  those  of  cerous  salts  Compounds  of  hnthinum  do  njt  impart  any  colour 
to  borax  or  phosphorus  salt 

Chloride  o/IantJimum,  is  obti  ned  m  the  anhydrous  state  hy  ignit  ng  the  oxido 
in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  as  a  hjdrate  by  e-vaporating  a  solution 
of  the  oiide  in  hydrochloric  acid.     It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  lanthanum,  is  found  native  in  small  crystalline  scales,  containing 
traces  of  protoxide  of  cerium.  When  obtained  by  precipitation,  it  forms  a  gela- 
tinous mass,  which  gradually  changes  into  shining  crystalline  scales  (Mosander). 

Sulphate  of  lanthanum,  LaO  .  8O3,  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  containing  3  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  parts  with 
its  water  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  with  half  its  acid  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  is  much 
less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  fp  559}  It  f  ms  with  sulphate  of  potash 
a  very  sparingly  soluble  double  salt  ml  t  th  sulphate  of  cerium  and 
potassium. 

Nitrate  of  lanthanum  crystallizes  in  d  I  ;[  nt  lourless  prisms,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  f  Hy  1  ted,  so  as  not  to  expel  any  of 
the  acid,  it  fuses,  and  solidifies  into  all  t,l  on  cooling.  If  the  heat  is 
raised,  so  as  to  drive  off  a  portion  of  th  a  d  a  f u  d  mass  remains  which,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  kind  of  enamel,  hut  almost  immediately  afterwards  crumbles  to  a 
bulky  white  powder,  and  with  such  force  that  the  particles  are  scattered  about  to 
a  considerable  distance  (Mosander). 
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Laatbanum  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  potash,  or  by  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  precipitate  converted  by  ignition  In  a  covered  platinam  crucible  into 
the  anhydrous  oxide,  containing  85'7  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  from  other  metals  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  for  cerium.  The  separation  of  lanthanum  from  cerium  itself  may  be 
effected  by  boiling  the  mised  oxides  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (p.  559). 


SECTIOlSf  VII. 


E-l-iBormO;  Di. 

Didjmium  was  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841  ;*  and  its  compounds  have  since 
beea  more  minutely  esamiaed  by  Marigaac.f 

A  pure  salt  of  didymium  is  obtained  by  recrystallizing  the  rose-o  1  u  d  hom 
bohedrons  which  separate  from  an  acid  solution  of  the  mised  sulphate  f  1  nthaaum 
and  didymium  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  and  from  the  pure  suljhate  thus 
prepared,  the  other  compounds  of  the  metal  may  be  formed. 

Metallic  didymium  is  obtained  by  heating  potassium  with  an  esc  f  1 !  de 
of  didymium,  aad  washing  out  the  soluble  chlorides  with  cold  water.  It  is  thus 
obtained,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  grey  metallic  powder;  but  partly,  also,  iu  fused 
globules.  The  powder,  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  bums  with,  bright 
sparks  like  iron-filings.  The  powder  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
the  fused  granules  do  not :  in  either  form,  however,  the  metal  dissolves  rapidly  in 
dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Protoxide  of  didymivm,  DiO,  56  or  700.  —  Obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  strongly  igniting  the  nitrate,  oxalate,  or  the  precipitated  hydrate  in  a  covered 
crucible.  It  is  perfectly  white;  is  slowly  converted  into  a  hydrate  by  immersion 
in  warm  water;  dissolves  readily  in  the  weakest  acids;  and  expels  ammonia  from 
ammoniaeal  eaJts  when  boiled  with  them.  The  hydrate,  DiO. HO,  is  a  gelatinous 
mass  resembling  alumina,  but  having  a  very  pale  rose-colour.  It  contracts  much 
by  desiccation. 

The  sails  of  didymium  have  either  a  pure  rose-colour,  like  the  sulphate,  or 
slightly  inclining  to  violet,  like  the  nitrate  in  the  state  of  strong  solution.  Fotash, 
soda,  aad  ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate;  so  does  sulphide  of  aminonium. 
Carbonate  of  haryta  also  tiirows  down  the  hydrated  oxide  slowly,  but  completely. 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  precipitates  didjmium  completely  from  neutral  solutions; 
and  oxalic  acid  almost  completely,  unless  the  solution  contains  a  krgc  excess  of 
acid.  The  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  am/monia  form,  immediately  in  strong, 
and  gradually  in  weak  solutions,  rose-white  precipitates  of  double  sulphates, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent;  the  soda-salt  is  the 
least  soluble  of  the  three.  Phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  at  a  boiling  heat,  form 
precipitates  sparingly  soluble  in  acids.  All  compounds  of  didymium  impart  to 
borax  and  phosphorus-salt  a  very  pale  rose-colour.  They  do  not  colour  carbonate 
of  soda  before  the  blowpipe. 

Peroxide  of  didymium.  — When  the  oxalate,  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  hydrate  of 
didymium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not  very  strongly,  a  dark  brown 
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oxide  18  obtained,  containing  from  0-32  («  0-88  per  cent,  of  oxygen  more  than  the 
protoside.  When  treated  with  acids  it  dissolvea  readily,  giving  off  the  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  forming  a  solution  containing  the  protoside.  It  is  prohahly  amixturo 
of  the  protoside  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  oxide  of  definite  composition. 
By  strong  ignition  in  a  dose  vessel,  it  is  converted  into  the  white  protoxide. 

Sulphide  of  didymium,  DiS,  is  obtained  hy  igniting  the  oxide  in  the  vapour 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  light,  brownish  green  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  greyish-white  oxymJphide, 
2I)iO .  DiS,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  escesa  of 
sulphur,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water  (Marignac). 

Chloride  of  didymium  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate  in  rose -coloured  crystals  of 
considerable  size,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  contain  DiC1.4H0. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydroohlorie  acid,  and  leaves  an  oxy- 
chloride,  not  however  of  constant  composition  (Marignac). 

Carbonate  of  didymium,  DiO.COj.  —  Precipitated  as  a  white,  bulky  hydrate, 
tinged  with  rose-colour,  on  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  to  a  salt  of 
didymium.  The  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  with  nitrate  of  didymium  and 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  contains,  after  drying  in  vacuo,  KO.Cla  +  2H0.  At 
212°,  it  gives  off  1^  eq.  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  (Marignae). 

Oxalate,  of  didymium,  GJH^Os,  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  as  a  rose- 
white  powder,  which  dissolves  in  warm  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates, 
on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  granular  crystalline  powder,  sometimes  even  in  small 
rose-coloured  prismatic  crystals.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  contains  8  eq.  water, 
6  eq.  of  which  go  off  at  212°  (Marignac). 

Sulphate  of  didymium,  DiO.SOj.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbo- 
nate in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  rose-coloured,  and  deposits,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  dark  rose-coloured,  shining  crystals,  having  the  form  of 
an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  (Mosander),  and  cleaving  readily  and  distinctly  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  base.  They  contain  3(IliO.S03)  +  8Aq.,  acd  give  off 
the  whole  of  their  water  at  392°  F.  (200°  C),  leaving  an  anhydrous  powder, 
which  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  further  alteration.  A  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  when  heated,  especially  to  the  boiiing  point,  deposits  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate containing  DiO.SOj  +  2H0.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  solubility 
of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  of  the  two  crystalline  hydrates  in  water  at  different 
temperatures ; — 

Fr.„„„_„,„„.  Anhydrous  Salphate  willi 

iemperature.  Sulchnte.  2  pn.  watpr. 


19                               —  —  11-7 

26  20'6  —  — 

38  130  —  — 

40                         —  _  8-8 

50  110  _  65 

100                         —  _  1-7 

The  anhydrous  sulphate,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  intense  charcoal  fire,  gives 
off  two-thirds  of  its  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaves  a  fribasic  sulphate,  SDiO.SOj 
(Marignac). 

Sulphate  of  didymium,  mixed  in  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash,  forms  a  crys- 
talline double  salt,  which  appears  to  contain  KO.SOj-l-  3(DiO.S03)  -f  2H0 ;  it 
dissolves  in  sixty-three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  With  sulphate  of  soda  it 
forms  the  anhydrous  double  salt,  NaO-SOj -|- 3(DiO.SO,),  which  requires  two 
hundred  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  still  less  soluble  in  a  so!u- 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  soda.  With  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  the  salt 
NH.O.SO,  +  3(DiO.SO0  +  8H0  soluble  in  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water 
(Mangnaq). 

Sulphite  of  didymium,  DiO.SO,  +  2H0.  —  Oside  of  didjmlum  suspended  in 
water,  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  forming  a  r<B&- 
coloured  solution  which  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  forming  a  light  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, which  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools,  unless  the  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  in  which  case  it  remains  undissolved  (Marignac) 

Mtraie  of  didymium,  DiO.NO,.  _  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  aod  in 
alcohol  of  the  strength  of  96  ^er  cent.  The  aqueous  eolation  has  a  pure  rose 
colour  when  dilute,  but  appears  violet  by  reflected  light  when  strong.  A  syrupy  so- 
lution solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  carefully 
heated  to  300°  C,  melts,  becomes  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  exhibits  the  compo- 
sition of  the  neutral  nitrate.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  giving 
off  nitrous  fumes,  and  leaving  a  residue  from  which  water  extracts  a  portion  of 
neutral  nitrate,  and  leaves  a  basic  salt  containing  4DiO.N05  +  5H0.  (Marignac") 

rhosphafe  of  didymium,  3DiO.POs+2HO.  —Precipitated,  after  a  few  hours) 
as  a  white  powder,  on  adding  a  strong  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  strong  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  didymium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  solubTe  iu 
dilute  acids;  but  dissolves  readily  in  the  stronger  acids  when  concentrated;  gives 
off  its  water  when  ignited  (Marignac). 
_  Arseniafe  of  didymium,  5Di0.2AsOs+2HO.— Obtained  as  a  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid  on  solutions  of  didymium  at  the  boiling  heat, 
or  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by  the  action  of  neutral  arseniate  of  potash  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.     It  is  but  sKghtly  soluble  in  dilute  acids  (Marignac). 

The  (luantitative  estimation  of  didymium  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  lanthanum.     The  anhydrous  protoxide  contains  857  per  cent,  of  the 

The  methods  of  separating  didymium  from  the  preceding  metals  are  also  the 
same  as  for  lanthanum.  For  separating  it  from  lanthanum  itself,  no  method  has 
yet  been  devised  sufficiently  exact  fur  quantitative  analysis. 


SECTION  VIII. 


E^.  68-83  o;-860'3;  Ta. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Ekeberg  in  1802.  It  is  a  rare  metal,  oocuring 
only  m  a  few  minerals,  the  principal  of  which  are  Swedish  tantalite  and  vttro- 
tantatite.  " 

Tantalum  is  obtained,  in  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  the  fluoride  of  tantalum 
and  potassium,  or  fluoride  of  tantalum  and  sodium,  with  sodium,  in  a  weli  covered 
iron  oroeible,  and  afterwards  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  by  water.  The  reduced 
metal  thus  obtained  is  not  quite  pure,  being  more  or  less  contaminated  with  acid 
tantalate  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  which  may,  however,  be  diminished  by  coverine 
the  mixture  in  the  crucible  with  chloride  of  potassium. 

Tantalum  is  a  black  powder,  which,  according  to  H.  Kose,  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  con- 
verted, though  with  difficulty,  into  tantalic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  aqua  regia.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  aeid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly  in  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 
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Tantalum  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  tantalovs  ociif,  probably 
TaO,  and  fantalic  acid,  TaO,. 

Tanlahws  add  is  obtained  by  placing  tantalic  acid  in  a  email  cavity  in  a  cru- 
cible filled  with  charcoal,  and  exposing  it  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blastfurnace; 
a  thin  film  on  the  outside  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal.  It  is 
a  dark  grey  mass  which  scratches  glass,  and  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  bur- 
nishing. 

Tantalic  add,  TaOjj  84'82  or  1060'3.* — This  compound  is  formed  when  tan- 
talum burns  in  the  air ;  also  by  the  action  of  water  on  chloride  of  tantalum ;  and, 
iu  the  form  of  a  potash-salt,  by  fusing  metallic  tantalum  or  tantalous  acid  with 
hydrate,  carbouate,  or  bisulpbate  of  potash.  It  exists,  in  combination  with  varioua 
bases,  ia  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  and  J3  ususdly  extracted  from  tantalite, 
which  contains  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  stannic  and  tungstic  acids,  by  one  of  the  following  processes :  —  1,  The  mine- 
ral, after  being  ptilverized  and  levigated,  is  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydraf« 
of  potash ;  the  fused  mass  digested  in  hot  water;  and  the  filtered  solution  super- 
saturated with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid :  bydrated  tantalic  acid  is  then  precipi- 
tated in  white  flakes,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  (Berzelius). 
2.  A  better  method,  however,  is  to  fuse  the  levigated  tautalite  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash;  pulverize  the 
mass  when  cold;  and  boil  it  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  till  no  more 
sulphate  of  potash,  iron,  or  manganese  is  dissolved  out  of  it.  The  residue,  which 
consists  of  hydrat=d  tantalic  acid  mixed  with  ferric  oxide  stannic  acid  and  tun"8- 
tic  acid,  is  th      d       t  d  Iph  d      f    mm        m       ta  f      Iph 

which  rem  tl       t  d  t     g  ti         d        d  rt    th  t        1 

phide ;  the  1  1    d      filt     d  a  d  th    t    t  1  d  w    h  d  w  th  w  t  ta 

sulphide  of    m  th      b  il  d  with    t  byd     hi  d  to      m        tl 

iron,  and  fi    Uy  w    h  d  w  th  b    1        w  t         Ih    hydrat  d  t    t  1  d  thus 

prepared!  t  d     t    th       Ijd  d  by  n      It  m  y    1 11  h  w 

contain  silica,  to  remove  which,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the 
filtered  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the 
residue  ignited  as  long  as  its  weight  continues  to  diminish :  the  silica  is  then  ex- 
pelled as  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  (Berzelius). 

Anhydi-ous  tantalic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  remains  white  when  heated, 
or  acquires  but  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
V'022  to  8'264,  increasing  with  the  temperature  to  which  the  acid  has  "■ — 


exposed  (H.  EoseV  It  neither  melts  nor  volatilizes  when  heated,  and  is  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  ia  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  circuit  of  a  very" 
powerful  voltaic  battery;  partially  also  hy  very  strong  ignitioniacontact  with 
charcoal.  When  ignited  in  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  eai'boa,  it  yields  sulphide 
of  tantalum ; 

2TaOs  -f  4CSj  =  TajS,  -|-  4C0  -|-  5S. 

It  is  insoluble  in  all  aeids,  and  can  only  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  hydrate 
or  carbonate  of  potash. 

Bi/drated  tantalic  and,  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  tanta- 
late  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  hy  decomposing  chloride  of  tantalum  with 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  is  a  snow-white  bulky  powder, 
which  reddens  litmus-paper  while  moist,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 

*  The  composition  of  tantalic  acid  ia  nsuallj  represented  by  lie  formula  TaO,,  whiob,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  nnalysia  of  that  compound  by  Berieliua  (88'5  per  cent,  tantalum + 
11-5  per  cent,  oijgen),  giyes  for  tantaJnm  the  equivalent  nnmbec  185.  But  according  to 
the  recent  esperiments  of  H.  Rose  (Bcri.  Aknd.  Ber,.  1856,  385),  the  tantalum-oompoanda 
appear  to  contain  2  eq.  of  the  chlorous  element,  viz.,  the  chloride,  TaClj,  tantalic  acid,  TaO^ 
&c. ;  he  also  finds  the  eUoiide  to  contain  49-25  per  cent,  of  tantalum,  making  the  equiva- 
lent of  tantalum  68-82. 
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fluoric  acids.  "When  strongly  heated  it  ^vea  off  its  water  and  beeomea  inoandeH- 
cent.  The  hydrate,  obtained  by  fusing  tantalite  with  bisulphate  of  potash  in  the 
manner  above  described,  is  of  a  denser  and  more  ciystallino  characterj  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  excepting  strong  sulpLutic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  water.     When  heated,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  but  docs  not  emit  light. 

Tantalic  acid  combines  with  lases  much  more  readily  than  with  acids.  When 
fused  with  hj/drate  o/poiash  in  a  silver  crucible,  it  forms  a  transparent  mass  of 
tantalate  of  potash,  which,  after  cooling,  dissolves  completely  in  wafer.  With 
hi/drate  of  soda  it  fuses  into  an  opaque  torbid  mass,  and  ultimately  deposits  a 
sediment,  which  is  not  taken  up  by  fusion  with  any  excess  of  the  alkali.  Water 
poured  upon  the  fused  mass  when  cold  dissolves  out  the  excess  of  soda,  but  not 
a  trace  of  tantalic  acid;  and  the  residue,  when  treated  with  fresh  water,  diesolvea 
and  forms  an  opalescent  solution  of  acid  tantalate  of  soda,  which  salt  is  completely 
insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  is  therefore  'precipitated  oq 
mixing  the  liquid  with  the  solution  of  soda  previously  obtained  by  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water.  When  tantalic  acid  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  the  fused  mass  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water, 

BydroMoric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  first 
precipitates  the  lantajio  acid,  and  then  redissolyes  it,  forming  a  slightly  opalescent 
liquid.  Sulphuric  add  also  precipitates  the  tantalic  aeid,  but  does  not  redisaolve 
it  when  added  in  excess.  Carbonic  add  gas,  passed  through  the  solution  of  an 
alkaline  tantalate,  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  tantalic  acid  in  the  form  of  an 
acid  salt.  Chloride  or  sulphate  o/amtnonium  also  precipitates  the  tantalic  acid 
from  these  solutions  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  mised  with  small  quantities  of  ammo- 
nia and  the  fixed  alkali.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  prevents 
the  formation  of  this  precipitate  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  it  then  appears 
after  boiling  for  some  time.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  no  precipitate. 
Chloride  of  barium  or  ealdum  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalate  of  baryta  or  lime, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammoniaeal  salts,  titrate  of  silver  forms,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  neutral  alkaline  tantalate,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  turned  brown  by 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity.  A  solution  of 
basic  mercuravs  nitrate  forms  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  turns  black 
when  heated.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated 
solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate;  ferricyanide  of  po- 
tassium, a  white  precipitate.  Infusion  of  yalJs,  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
tantalate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  light  yellow  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  alkalies.  Zinc,  immersed  in  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tanta- 
late acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  produce  any  blue  colour;  neither 
b  that  colour  produced,  or  but  very  faintly,  on  additiou  of  sulphuric  acid.  But 
if  chloride  of  tantalum  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and 
metallic  zinc  added,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  docs  not  change  to 
brown,  but  soon  disappears.  5'he  blue  colour  is  also  produced  on  placing  ainc  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  tantalum  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  water  has  been  added ;  too  much  water,  however,  prevents  its  formation. 

Before  the  blowpipe  tantalic  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  phosphorus-salt, 
forming  a  clear,  colourless  glass,  which  undergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in 
the  inner  flame,  and  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  With 
horax  also  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which,  however,  if  the  quantity  of  tantalic 
acid  is  somewhat  large,  may  be  rendered  opaque  by  interrupted  blowing,  or 
Jtaitting,  as  it  is  technically  called,  but  recovers  its  transparency  by  long  exposure 
to  a  continued  blast.  A  very  large  quantity  of  tantalic  acid  renders  tlie  glasa 
opaque.  No  alteration  takes  place  in  the  inner  flame,  y^'i^  carbonate  of  soda 
on  charcoal,  tantalic  acid  produces  effervescence,  but  does  not  fuse  into  a  bead  or 
undergo  reduction. 

The  above-described  characters  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  tantalic  acid  from 
all  the  substances  previously  described.     From  titanic  acid,  which  it  most 
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resembles,  it  ia  distingaished,  first,  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe ;  secondly, 
by  its  perfect  insolubility  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  after  ignition,  ignited  titanic 
acid,  when  finely  pulvenzed,  being  soluble  in  that  acid ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  fact 
that,  when  it  is  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with 
cold  water,  the  tantalic  acid  remains  undissolved  in  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid;  whereas  titanic  acid,  similarly  treated,  yields  a  fused  mass,  which  dissolves 
completely  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water,  provided  the  fusion  has  been 
continued  long  enoi^h.  From  silica,  tantalic  acid  is  distinguished  by  its  behaviour 
before  the  blowpipe;  silica  being  insolublo  in  phosphorus-salt,  and  fusing  to  a 
transparent  bead  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  a  smaJl  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  behaviour  of  tantalic  acid  with  zinc,  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  also  diatinfruishes  it  from  silica. 

SulpJiide  of  lanlalum,  TajSj. — Obtained  by  igniting  tantalic  acid  in  the  vapour 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  ezposing  chloride  of  tantalum  to  the  action  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  The  product  is  not  perfectly  definite  in  either  case. 
The  second  process  yields  a  sulphide  containing  24'08  per  cent,  sulphur,  whereas 
the  formula  Taj8„  requires  25,86  per  cent.  The  former  process  gives  a  product 
containing  28-5  per  cent,  sulphur.  Sulphide  of  tantalum  is  a  black  substance, 
which  acquires  a  brass-yellow  colour  by  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar.  Heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  tantalum  and  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur  (H.  Kose). 

CJdoride  of  tantalum,  TaClj-  — Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  heated 
misture  of  tantalic  acid  and  charcoal.  Tantalic  acid  is  mixed  with  starch  or  sugar, 
and  the  misture  completely  charred  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  then 
introduced  in  small  pieces  into  a  glass  tube  which  is  strongly  heated  by  a  charcoal 
fire,  while  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it.  As  soon  as  all  the 
moisture  is  expelled,  the  tube  is  left  to  cool,  the  flow  of  carbonic  acid  being  still 
kept  up;  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus  is  then  replaced  by  a  chlorine  apparatus, 
and  the  tube  again  heated  after  the  carbonio  acid  and  atmospheric  air  have  been 
completely  expelled  by  the  chlorine.  Chloride  of  tantalum  is  then  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  sublimate  of  a  pure  yellow  colour.  If,  however,  the  tantalic  aoid 
contains  tungstic  acid,  the  colour  of  the  sublimate  is  red ;  and  if  stiinnie  or  titanic 
aoid  is  present,  yellow  drops  of  liquid  chloride  are  also  produced.  Chloride  of  tan- 
talum melts  at  430°,  and  volatilizes  at  291°.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming 
hydrochloric  and  tantalic  acids ;  but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete  even  at  the 
boiling  heat ;  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  decomposes  the  chlo- 
ride perfectly  even  at  ordinair  temperatures.  According  to  the  recent  experiments 
of  H.  Rose,  chloride  of  tantalum  contains  81-14  per  cent,  of  tantalum. 

Bromide  of  tantalum  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride;  when 
freed  from  excess  of  bromine,  it  has  a  yellowish  colour. 

Fluoride  of  tantalum,  TaF^. — Ignited  tantalic  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous 
hydrochlorie  acid ;  but  the  hydrate  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solution,  which, 
when  evaporated,  partly  gives  off  the  tantalum  as  fluoride,  but  also  leaves  a  white 
residue  of  oxyfluoride.  Fluoride  of  tantalum  forms  with  fluoride  of  potassium  a 
crystalline  double  salt,  containing  KF.STaFij  and  with  fluoride  of  sodium  the 
salt,  NaF.TaFj  (H.  Rose). 

ESTIMATION   AND   SEPAILVTION   OF  TANTALUM. 

Tantalum  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  tantalic  acid,  containing  81-13 
per  cent,  of  the  metal.  It  occurs  in  nature  associated  with  lime,  magnesia,  yttria, 
and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  zirconia,  titanic  acid, 
and  a  few  other  substances.  From  these  it  is  separated  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  or,  bettor,  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  in  the  manner  already  described 
(567).     Some  compounds  of  tantalic  acid  may  bo  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
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tiic  taiitalic  acid  being  separated. in  the  insoluble  state,  and  al!  the  bases  passing 
into  tiie  solutioQ. 

Tantalate  of  zirconia  may  be  decomposed  in  this  manner.  On  treating  that 
compound  witt  strOQg  sulphuric  acid,  and  digesting  the  cooled  mass  for  some  time 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  sulphate  of  zirconia  dissolves,  and  tantalio  acid 
remains  behind  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  boiling  with  water. 

From  titanic  acid,  with  which  it  sometimes  occurs  in  nature,  tanfalic  acid  ia 
separated  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  hisulphate  of  potash,  and  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  water.  Titanic  acid  then  dissolves,  especially  if  the 
water  is  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  aeid,  while  sulphate  of  tantalic  acid 
remains  undissolved.  The  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  boil- 
ing :  the  separation  is,  however,  not  very  complete.  In  some  cases,  the  decompo- 
sition may  be  effected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  aUcalies,  tantalic  acid  may  be  completely  separated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
provided  the  compound  is  soluble  in  water.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  must  first  be 
fused  with  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potash.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  alkali  is 
to  be  likewise  estimated,  the  compound  must  be  rendered  soluble  by  fosion  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia.* 

SECTION  IX. 

COLUMBIUM. 

Synonyme.     Niobium;  Cb. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  in  a  blaet  mineral  (columbite), 
from  Massachusetts,  in  North  America;  it  was  thence  named  Columhium.  Wol- 
laston,  in  1809,  examined  it  further,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
tantalum  discovered  by  Ekeberg,  in  Swedish  tantalite.  This  idea  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  metals  remained  current  till  1846,  when  II.  Ilose,f  by  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  the  matter,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  American  columbite,  and 
the  tantalite  from  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  contained  two  acids  bearing  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  tantalic  acid,  but  nevertheless,  distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other. 
To  the  metals  supposed  to  exist  ia  these  acids  he  assigned  the  names  Niobium 
and  Pehpium.  But  by  a  later  investigation, J  he  finds  that  these  two  acids  really 
contain  the  same  metal,  associated  with  different  quantities  of  oxygen ;  he  there- 
fore discards  the  name  pelopium,  and  proposes  to  designate  by  niobium  the  metal 
contained  in  American  columbite  and  Bavarian  tantalite.  As,  however,  this  metal 
is  clearly  the  one  discovered  fifty  years  ago  by  Hatchett,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
retMQ  for  it  the  name  originally  proposed  by  its  discoverer,  viz.,  Coi.UMBIUM.§ 

Columbinm  likewise  occurs,  associated  with  yttrium,  uranium,  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  in  a  Siberian  mineral  called  urano-tantalite,  yttro-ilme- 
nite,  or  samarakite;  also  in  pyrcchlore,  cukolite  or  wohlerite,  eusenite,  and  in  a 
variety  of  pitchblende  from  Satersdiilen. 

Mttallic  columhium  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  over  the  chlo- 
ride. It  is  a  black  powder,  which  oxidizes  when  heated  in  the  air.  Nitric  acid 
and  aqua-regia  have  no  effect  upon  it;  but  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
acids  attacks  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  colvmbous  and  columbic  acids,  formerly  supposed  by  Rose  to 

*  H.  Eose,  Handb.  d.  Anal,  Cbem.  1851,  ii.  S20-335. 
t  Po^.  Ann.  Ixiii.  317;  Iiii.  115. 
X  Pogg.  Ann.  xo.  456 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pbam.  Isiiviii.  245. 

J  &ee  a  paper  "On  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Metals  contained  in  Columbite  and  Tanta- 
Ute,"  by  Prof.  CgnneU,  PLiL  Mag,  [4]. 
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contain  different  metals,  and  called  respectiveljr  ciobio  ond  pelopio  acids.  The 
composition  of  these  acida  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

CWumbous  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  columbic  acid,  13  separated  from 
the  minerals  containing  it  by  proecases  similar  to  those  already  described  for  the 
preparation  of  tantalic  acid  (p.  567) ;  and  when  the  acid,  or  mixture  of  acids,  thus 
obtained,  la  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  chJorine  gas,  with  the 
precautiona  already  detailed  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  tantalum  (p  570),  it 
is  generally  converted  into  two  chlorides,  —  the  one  white,  volatile,  but  not  fnai- 
ble;  the  other  yellow,  likewise  volatile,  and  easily  fusible;  the  latter  contains  the 
arger  proportion  of  chlorine.  It  was  the  formation  of  these  two  chlorides  which 
led  Eose^  to  conclude  that  certain  varieties  of  tantaiite  contained  two  distinct 
metals,  niobium  and  pelopium ;  he  now  finds,  however,  that  the  substance  which 
he  regarded  as  perfectly  pure  niobie  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
white  chloride,  may,  by  mixing  it  with  a  large  excess  of  charcoal,  and  gently 
igniting  the  mistnre  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  with  strict  attention  to  all  the 
precautions  above  alluded  to,  be  completely  converted  into  the  yellow  chloride, — 
the  so-called  chloride  of  pelopium.  But  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  be  used, 
or  if  the  mixture  be  too  strongly  ignited  during  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  cspe- 
cially  at  the  commencement,  the  white  and  less  volatile  chloride  (chloride  of 
Diobium),  is  obtained,  as  well  as  the  yellow  compound. 

_  Columbium  appears,  then,  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine  in  two  propor- 
tions ;  and  the  chlorides  thus  formed  yield,  when  treated  with  water,  two  acids  of 
corresponding  constitudon,  viz.,  Columbous  and  Columbic  acids,  the  ktter,  which 
contains  the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  being  formed  from  the  yellow  chloride. 

Columbous  acid  (Eose's  niobie  acid)  may,  like  tantalic  acid,  be  obtained  in  the 
amorphous  and  the  ciyatalline  state,  viz.,  by  the  rapid  or  gradual  action  of  water 
on  the  chloride.  Its  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  tantalic  acid,  and  is 
subject  to  similar  variations.  Samples  of  the  acid,  prepared  from  various  sources, 
exhibited,  after  ignition  over  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  specific 
gravities  ranging  from  4-66  to  5-26 ;  by  stronger  ignition,  the  density  was  dimin- 
ished.  The  mean  density  of  the  amorphous  acid  waa  found  to  be  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  crystalline  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  0-875.  The  acid  is  eolouriess  both  in 
the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  states,  but  when  heated  assumes  a  yellow  colour, 
much  deeper  than  that  of  heated  tantalio  acid.  The  hydrated  acid  becomes 
incandescent  during  ita  transition  to  the  anhydrous  state. 

Columbous  acid  is  decomposed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  converted  into  sulphide  of  columbium.  When  ignited  in  ammoniacal  gas,  it 
turns  black,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Columbous  acid,  aft«r  ignition,  is  insoluble  in  all  acids.  The  hydrated  acid  is 
but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  so  that  when  an  alkaline  colum- 
bite  IS  precipitated  by  eicess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  retains  only  a  trace 
of  columbous  acid  in  solution.  The  hydrated  acid  dissolves,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  oxalic  and  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  alkaline  columbites  are  soluble  in  water,  in  solurions  of  potash  and  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  but  dissolve  with  great  difficulty  in  excess  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  more  sparingly  even  than  tantalate  of  soda.  Columbous  acid  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  acids,  especially  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  whereas  the  precipitation  of  tantalie  aeid  requires  the  aid 
of  heat.  Oxalic  acid  does  not  affect  alkaline  columbites ;  but  carbonic  acid  gas 
precipitates  an  acid  salt  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  acetic  a.cid  and  sal- 
ammoniac  also  form  precipitates.  A  solution  of  an  alkaline  columbite,  acidulated 
with  eulphunc  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  red  precipitate  with  /erroc^/anide  of 
potassium,  bright  yellow  with  the  ferri^yanidn,  and  orange-red  with  infusion  of 
galls.  A  piece  of  einc,  immersed  in  the  acidulated  solution,  forms  a  beautiful 
blue  precipitate,  which  after  a  while  changes  to  brown. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  especially  in  the  inner  flame,  columbous  acid  s 
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greenish  jellow  colour  while  hot,  but  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  ^  With  horax 
it  forms  in  the  outer  flame  a  colourless  head,  which,  if  the  acid  is  in  sufficient 
quantity,  becomes  opaque  by  flaming.  In  the  inner  flame,  the  head  assumes  a 
greyish  blue  colour,  provided  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  produce 
opacity  on  cooling.  In  phosp'horuS'SaU,  the  acid  dissolves  in  large  qnantity, 
forming  o  colourless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the  inner,  a  violet-coloured, 
or,  if  the  head  be  saturated  with  the  acid,  a  beautiful  blue  bead,  the  colour  disap- 
pearing in  the  outer  flame.  The  addition  of  protosulphatc  of  iron  changes  the 
colour  to  blood-red.  These  characters,  together  with  the  above-mention ed  precipi- 
tates, sufficiently  distinguish  columbous  from  tantalic  acid. 

Golumbic  acid  (Rose's  pelopic  acid)  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  tantalic 
acid,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  that  acid  and  columhic  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  5-6  to  6-7.  It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  three 
modifications;  viz.,  amorphous,  crystalline  before  ignition,  and  crystalline  after 
ignition  at  the  heat  of  a  porcelain-furnace.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  after  igni- 
tion. It  is  precipitated  from  its  altaliue  solutions  by  the  same  reagentsas  colum- 
bous acid.  The  precipitate  formed  by  hydrochloric  acid  redissolves  ia  excess, 
forming  an  opalescent  solution  from  which  the  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by 
Buiphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  acidulated  solutions  yield  a  brownish-red 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  white  with  ferricyanide,m^  orange- 
yellow  with  infusion  of  galh.  Zinc  behaves  with  these  solutions  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  solutions  of  tantalic  acid,  A  fine  blue  colour  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing the  yellow  chloride  of  coiumbium  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with  water, 
and  adding  a  piece  of  zinc. 

With  horax  before  the  blowpipe,  columhic  acid  behaves  like  tantalic  acid.  In 
phosphorus-salt  it  dissolves  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  colourless  bead  va  the 
outet  flame.  In  tho  inner  flame,  the  bead  assumes  a  light-hrowa  colour,  tinged 
with  violet,  the  colour  disappearing  again  ailer  a  while  in  the  outer  flame.  The 
addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron  cliauges  the  brown  colour  to  crimson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  columbio  acid  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  columbous 
acid,  even  by  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  by  certain  reducing  agents. 

Tho  methods  of  estimating  coiumbium  and  separating  it  from  other  mefals  are 
the  same  as  for  tantalum.  No  method  is  known  of  separating  coiumbium  from 
tantalum ;  but  these  metals  have  not  hitherto  been  found  occurring  together. 


J!menium.(T) — According  to  the  observations  of  R.  Hermann,*  it  would  appear 
that  Siberian  yttrotantalite  or  yttroUmenite  contains  a  peculiar  metal,  ilmeniuoi, 
which  forms  an  acid,  ilmenic  acid,  very  closely  resembling  columbous  acid,  but 
nevertheless  distinct  from  it;  the  chief  points  of  difierenee  being  the  lower  specific 
gravity,  viz.,  4'1  to  4-2;  the  insolubility  of  the  hydrate  ia  hydrochloric  acid;  and 
the  formation  of  a  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  which  is  decomposed  by  a  lai^o 
quantity  of  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydrated  ilmenic  acid.  H.  Roae,t  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  supposed  ilmenic  acid  is  merely  columbous  [niobie]  acid, 
more  or  less  impure.  The  question  must,  for  the  present,  be  regarded  as  unde- 
cided. Eose  likewise  regards  yttroilmenite  as  identical  with  urano-tantalite  or 
Batuarskite. 

«  J.  pr.  Chem.  xisviii.  91,  119;  il.  475;  liv.  54,  +  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  157. 
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i   OXIDES  ARE  REDUCED  TO  THE   METALLIC   STATE  BY  HEAT, 
(NOBLE   metals). 


SECTION  I. 


^y.  100  or  1250;  Hg. 

Mercury,  or  quieksilver,  as  it  is  named  from  its  fluidity,  Los  beeu  known  from 
all  antiquity.  It  is  found  to  a  small  extent  in  the  metallic  state,  but  its  principal 
ore  is  tte  native  sulphide,  cinnabar.  The  most  valuable  European  mines  of  mer- 
cury are,  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  of  Idria  in  Illyria,  At  Almaden  the 
cinnabar  is  found  in  veins,  often  nearly  fifty  feet  thick,  traveraiDg  micaceous 
Bchista  of  the  older  transition  period :  in  Illyria  it  ia  disseminated  in  beds  of  grit, 
bituminous  schist,  or  compact  limestone  of  more  recent  date.  The  mode  of  ex- 
traction in  both  these  localities,  consists  in  simply  roasting  the  ore  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  burned  and  converted  into  sulphurous  acid, 
while  the  mercury  is  set  free  in  the  form  of  vnpour,  and  condenses  in  chambers 
or  vessels  provided  for  it. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  Illyria  is  represented  in  figures  197, 198, 199.  A  is 
a  large  furnace  (figs.  197  and  199),  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  series  of  condensing 
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capsules,  containing  the  pulverized  ore  and  the  u 


cnrial  residues  of  preceding  operations.  The  fire  being  lighted,  and  the  heat 
gradually  raised,  the  sulphur  is  burned  by  the  air  which  entcra  through  chacneb 
opening  into  the  spaces  G,  S ;  and  the  mixture  of  mercurial  vapour,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  smoke  from  the  fire,  passes  through  the  horizontal  channel  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  then  up  and  dowa  through  the  condensing  chambers,  C  C  C  C,  and 
finally  escapes  into  the  air. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  first  three  chambers,  whence 
it  runs  into  the  channels  ah  c  d,  a!  b'  c"  d',  which  conduct  it  into  a  reservoir.  To 
facilitate  the  coudensatioa  of  the  last  portions  of  mercury  in  the  chambers  D  D, 
the  vapours  are  made  to  pass  between  a  series  of  boards  placed  from  side  to  side 
of  these  chambers  in  an  inclined  position,  and  having  a  stream  of  water  con- 
tinually running  over  them.  As  the  mercury  which  condenses  in  these  last 
chambers  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust,  it  b  collected  in  separate 
channels,  then  filtered,  and  the  residues  returned  to  the  furnace  as  already 
described. 

The  mercury  obtained  by  this  process  is  purified  by  filtratatioQ  through  coarse 
linen  cloth,  and  sent  into  the  market  in  wronght-iron  bottles,  each  containing 
about  fifty  pounds. 

At  Almaden,  the  mercury  is  also  extracted  from  the  cinnabar  by  roasting,  the 
operation  being  conducted  in  furnaces  called  bui/trones.     (Figs.  200  and  201.) 
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aperture  p, 
I?  called  aludeh, 
laid  on  a  surface 


The  fire  i?  made  at  A,  aad  tte  apace  B,  above  it,  is  filled  with  the  ore,  the 
largest  pRccs  bcin^  laid  on  the  perforated  areh  it  the  bottom,  smallpr  pieces 
above,  ind  the  whole  covered  with  lump*  of  a  miituro  of  clay,  powdered  ore,  and 
the  residues  of  preceding  operations  The  vapours  pa^s  through 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  into  a  series  of  tubular  ^ 
open  at  both  ends  and  fitting  one  into  the  other  The<.e 
e,  b,  a,  called  the  a!udel  hath,  first  descending  a 
httle,  then  ascending,  and  finally  opening  into 
the  chimney  The  form  and  disposition  of  the 
aludels  is  shown  in  figure  202  The  condensed 
mercury  escapes  at  the  joints  of  the  aludels,  and 
runs  into  the  channel  b  h,  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  reservoirs  m,iin  The  unoondensed  mtrcunal  vapour  passes  into 
the  chamber  E,  where  it  deposits  a  mercurial  duit,  which  yields  by  filtration  an 
additional  rjuantitj  nf  lnjmd  mercury,  and  % 

residue    which    is    mixed    with    clay    and  Fig.  203. 

pounded  ore,  and  returned  to  the  furnace  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned  The  heating 
of  the  furnace  is  continued  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  it  is  then  left  to  cool  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  is  cleared 
out  and  arranged  tor  another  operation 

lu  the  duchy  of  Deus  Pouts,  a  mixture 
of  cinnabar  and  Iime'toue  is  heated  to  red 
ness  la  retorts  of  earthenware  or  cist-iron, 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  oblong  furnace 
(fig._  203),  and  provided  with  receivers  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  water.  Sul- 
phide of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are 
then  formed,  and  the  mercury  is  evolved  in  ' 
Tapour,  which  eondonaes  in  the  receivers. 
_  At  Horzowitz,  in  Bohemia,  a  mixture  of  cinnabar  and  smithy-scales  is  placed 
in  iron  dishes,  which  are  attached  one  above  the  other  by  the  centres  of  their 
bases  to  a  vertical  iron  axis,  and  covered  with  an  iron  receiver,  closed  at  top  and 
dipping  into  water  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the  receiver  is  surrounded 
by  the  furnace,  and  imparts  its  heat  to  the  dishes,  from  which  the  mercury  rises 
in  vapour  and  collects  in  the  water  below. 

The  mercury  of  commerce  is  generally  very  pure;  it  is  sometimes,  however, 
contaminated  with   foreign   metals,  and   in  that  ease  its  fluidity  is  remarkably 

Mercury  may  be  purified  by  distilling  it  from  half  its  weight  of  iron -turnings 
or  by  digesting  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  coA- 
sive  sublimate,  which  rids  it  of  metals  more  osidable  than  itself  The  purification 
may  also  be  efi^acted  by  agitating  the  mercury  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
Of  sesquichlonde  of  iron.     Pure  mercury  should  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved 
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in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  ignited ;  when  made  to  run  down  a  slightly  inclined 
Kurface,  it  should  retain  its  round  form,  and  not  drag  a  tail;  and  when  agitated 
in  a  bottle  with  dry  air,  it  should  not  yield  any  black  powder. 

Mereury  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  a  shade 
of  blue  when  compared  with  that  of  silver,  and  It  has  a  high  metallic  lustre.  At 
39°  or  40°  below  zero,  it  becomes  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrona. 
According  to  M.  Kupffer,  the  density  of  mercury  at  39-2°  is  13.5886 ;  at  62.6°, 
13'5569  fand  at  78'8°,  13'535  (according  to  Kopp,  it  is  13'595  at  39-2°).  In 
the  solid  state,  its  density  is  about  14-0.  Mercury  boils  at  662°,  forming  a. 
colourless  vapour,  the  density  of  which  was  observed,  by  Pumas,  to  be  6976 ;  the 
theoretical  density  is  6930.  Mercury  emits  a  sensible  vapour  between  68°  and 
80°,  but  not  under  20°  (Faraday).  When  heated  near  its  boiling  pomt,  mercury 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms  crystalline  scalra  of  the  red  oside.  It  is 
not  affected  by  boiling  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  metal  never  dissolves  in  hydrated  acids  by  sub- 
stitution for  hydrogen.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  black  oxide,  HgjO,  and  the  red  oside,  composed  of  single  equivalents, 
HgO,  both  of  which  are  bases.  According  to  these  formulse,  the  equivalent  of 
mercury  is  assumed  to  be  100 ;  but  whether  it  should  be  this  number  or  a  multiple 
of  it  by  2,  no  certain  means  exist  of  deciding,  while  we  are  in  ignorance  of  any 
isomorphous  relation  of  mercury  with  the  magnesian  metals. 

MERCCKOUS   COMPO0KDS. 

Dioxide  of  mercury  (black  oxide),  Mercurous  oxide,  Hg^O,  208  or_2600.— 
This  oside  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  cold  solution  of  potash,  used  in  excess, 
upon  calomel.  The  substances  should  be  mixed  briskly  together  in  a  mortar,  iu 
order  that  the  decomposition  may  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  and  the  oside  be  loft  to 
diy  spontaneously  in  a  dark  place.  Mr.  Donovan  finds  these  precautions  neces- 
sary, from  the  disposition  of  this  oxide  to  resolve  itself  into  meUllic  mercury  and 
the  higher  oxide.  The  decomposition  of  mercurous  oside  is  promoted  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  and  by  exposure  to  light.  _ 

Mercurous  oxide  is  a  black  powder,  whose  density  is  10-69  (J.  Herapath);  it 
unites  with  acids  and  forms  salts.  Its  soluble  salts  are  all  partially  decomposed 
by  pure  water,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  their  acid,  and  throws  down  a 
Bubsalt  containing  an  excess  of  oxide.  They  are  precipitated  black  by  hi/droml- 
pkuric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides.  Caustic  alkalies  throw  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurous  oside.  The  aUcaline  carbonates  precipitate  white  mercurous 
carbonate,  which  soon  turns  black  from  decomposition.  Carbonate  of  baryta  also 
decomposes  mercurous  salts,  forming  a  mercuric  salt,  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  a  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury.  Mercurous  salts  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  soluble  chlorides,  with  precipitation  of  calomel  as  a  white  powder, 
a  property  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  salts  of  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  only  an  opalescence  is  produced.  The  pre- 
cipitate turns  black  when  treated  with  potash  or  ammonia.  Mercurous  salts  form 
with  phosphate  of  soda  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  phosphate,  and  with 
alkaline  ehromates,  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  mercurous  chromate.  Oxalic  acid 
and  alkaline  oxalates  form  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  oxalate.  Feri-ocyanide 
o/ potossium  produces  a  thick  white  precipitate,  and /emcyanirfe  of  potassium  a 
red-brown  precipitate.      Tincture  of  galls  yields  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  this,  and  also  of  the  red  oxide,  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  copper  and  the  more  osidable  metals,  and  by  the  proto-com pounds  of  tin ;  also  by 
phosphorous  and  sulphurous  acids.  The  precipitated  mercury  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  grey  powder,  in  which  no  metallic  globules  are  perceptible,  and  remains  in 
this  condition  while  moist.  Mercury  in  this  divided  state  possesses  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  milder  mercurials,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  black  oside. 
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To  obtain  precipitated  ma-cur^,  equal  weights  of  crystallized  protocbloride  of  tin 
(salt  of  tin)  and  corrosive  sublimate  may  lie  dissolved,  the  first  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  second  in  hot  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  with  stirring 
Ihe  salt  of  tin  takes  up  all  the  chlorine  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  becoming 
bichlonde  of  tin,  which  remains  in  solution,  while  the  mercury  is  liberated,  and 
forms  BO  fine  a,  precipitate,  that  it  requires  several  hours  to  subside.  It  may  be 
washed  by  affusion  of  hot  water  and  subsidence,  and  slightly  drained  on  a  filter 
but  not  allowed  to  dry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  iu  this  divided  state' 
and  jiot  as  the  black  oside,  that  mercury  is  obtained  by  trituration  with  fat,  tur- 
pentine,  syrup,  saliva,  &c.,  in  many  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Bisulphide  of  meraxry,  Hg,8,  is  obtained,  as  a  black  precipitate,  by  th«  action 
ot  hydrosulphunc  acid  on  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  or  upon  calomel.  This 
sulphide  IS  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  resolved  into  globules  of  mercury 
and  the  higher  sulphide.  ' 

DicMoride  of  mercury,  Mercurous  chloride,  Calomel,  Hg,CI,  235-5  or  2943-75 
—  A  variety  of  processes  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  remarkable  sub- 
Stance,  It  may  bo  obtained  in  the  humid  way,  by  digesting  IJ  parts  of  mercury 
witJi  1  part  of  pure  mtnc  acid,  of  density  from  1-2  to  1-25,  till  the  metal  ceases 
to  dissolve  and  the  liquid  has  begun  to  assume  a  yellow  tint.  A  solution  is  also 
prepared  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  32  parts  of  distilled  water,  to  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added;  and  this,-  when  heated  to  near 
the  boiling  point,  is  mixed  with  the  mercurial  salt.  The  mercury  takes  up  the 
chlorine  of  the  common  salt,  and  the  subchloride  of  mercury  formed  precipitates 
as  a  white  powder,  while  the  nitric  acid  and  oxygen  are  given  up  by  the  mercury 
to  the  sodium,  which  becomes  nitrate  of  soda: 

mCl+  HgAN05  =  Hg,Cl  +  NaO.NO,. 
The  excess  of  acid  in  this  process  is  intended  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any 
Bubnitrate  of  mercury,  which  the  dilution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  on  mixing 
the  solutions,  might  occasion.  Calomel  is  also  obtained  by  rubbing  to-ether  in  a 
mortar,  4  parts  of  protocbloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  with  3  parts  of 
"^i"'""jT'^"'^'  m'sture  is  afterwards  introduced  into  a  glass  balloon  and 

eublmied  by  a  heat  gradually  increased.  Here  the  protochloride  of  mercury  com- 
bines  with  mercury,  and  the  dicbloride  is  produced.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
bv  mixing  mercuric  sulphate  with  as  much  mercury  as  it  already  contains,  and 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  subliming  the  mixture. 
The  vapour  of  the  diehlonde  of  mercury,  in  these  sublimations,  is  advaata-eously 


d  by  coDducting  it  into  a  vessel  containing  Iiot  water;  tlie  vapour  of  tiie 
Jjtet  llien  condense,  tlio  salt  in  an  cstrcmelj  fine  and  beantifnllv  wliita  powder 
The  pioduet  of  tliis  operation  is  recommended  bj  its  puritj,  as  well  ai  by  its 
minute  division;  for  tbe  water  dissolves  out  all  the  protoeUoiide  of  merein  by 
whet  the  diehlorido  is  accompanied.  It  appears  that  whenevo.  the  dicbloride  is 
mblimed  a  small  portion  of  it  i,  resolved  into  mereur,  and  the  protochloride. 
Am  the  calomel  usually  condenses  m  a  solid  ealc,  it  must,  to  prepare  it  tor  medi- 

1  !f  ■  \',  '■,^  '°  '  *"  I""'''"'"  "^  ""'"i  "*  IM  water  to  remove  the 
Boluble  chloride. 

Bichloride  of  mercurj  is  obtained  by  sublimation,  in  four-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  summits  of  four  faces.  When  the  .olid  cake  is  finely  poulded,  the  salt 
acquire,  a  joUow  tinge  The  densilj  of  this  „lt  in  the  ,ohd  coidition  i^  65 ;  in 
the  state  of  vapour  8350.     One  volume  of  the  vapour  contains  one  volui 


va,pour  of  mercury  and  half  a  volume  of  chlorine.     This  salt 


soluble 


water    that  when  mercurous   nitiatc  is  added  to  hydrochloric 


so  very  sparingly 


diluted  even  with  260,000  time.  il.  weight  of  water,  a  ..n.iblc  precipitate  of 
diohloride  of  mercury  appears.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  hydrochloric 
aeid,  this  salt  is  resolved  into  protochloride  ot  merciry  which  dissolves,  and  mer- 
ouiy  which  is  reduced.  ' 

87 
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Action  of  ammonia  on  dicMoride  of  mercury.  —  Tie  dry  diehloridc  was  found 
by  Rose  to  absorb  an  equivalent  of  ammooia,  and  to  become  black.  Exposed  to 
air,  tbe  compound  loses  its  ammonia,  and  the  dichloride  of  mercury  recovers  its 
white  colour.     This  aramoniacal  compound  is  HgjCl.NHa,  and  may  be  regarded  as 

NHjHg  I  j^j^  ^^^^  jg^  ^g  dichloride  of  mercury  in  which  1  eq.  of  mercury  is  re- 
placed by  mercurammonium,  NHjIIg.  Or  again,  if  we  suppose  the  mercuroos 
ealts  to  contain,  not  two  distinct  atoms,  but  a  double  atom  of  mercury  (Hg'=Hg2), 
this  double  atom  being  the  equivalent  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen — thus,  calome!= 
Hg'CI;  black  oxide  of  mercury  =  Hg"©,  &c.,  —  then  the  ammoniacal  compound, 

chloride  of  mercjirosammonium,  NHjHg'.Cl,  or 
in  which  one  eq.  H  is  replaced  by  a  double  atom  of  mer- 

When  calomel  is  digested  in  aqueous  ammonia,  it  turns  black,  and  was  found 
by  Kane  to  be  converted  into  mercurous  amido-ckloride,  HgaCl.HgjNHj,  sal-am- 
moniac being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2Hg,Cl  +  2NHa  =  HgjCl.Hg,NHj  +  NH,C!. 
This   compound   may  also  be  regarded  aa   chloride  of  Umercarosammonium, 

NH,Hg'i,Cl.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiiing  water  j  when  quite  dry,  it  is  of  a  grey 
colour. 

Dihromid  f  n  rei  t/  V  rcurous  tramiVe,  HgsBr,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder, 
reserabliog  in  all  p  ts  th  dichloride,  and  formed  in  similar  circumstances.  A 
boilino-  solut  n  f  b  m  d  f  strontium  was  found  b^  Lcewig  to  dissolve  three 
equivalents  of  d  b  m  d  f  mercury,  of  which  one  equivalent  precipitated  during 
tbe  cooling  f  th  lu  n  When  the  filtered  solution  was  evaporated,  it  de- 
posited a  salt  n  m  11  ry  tals,  containing_  SrBr.2HgjBr,  These  crystals  were 
decomposed  by  pu  w  t  and  resolved  into  the  insoluble  dibromide,  Hg,Br, 
and  a  double  alt  S  B  Hg  Br,  which  dissolved  easily,  and  crystallized  by  evapo- 
ration. 

Diniodide  of  mercury,  Mercurous  iodide,  HgjI,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as 
a  green  powder,  which  is  red  when  heated.  It  is  also  formed  by  triturating  mer- 
cury and  iodine  together  in  a  mortar,  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  in  tbe  propor- 
tion of  2  eq.  of  the  former  to  1  eq.  of  the  latter. 

No  dicyanide  of  mercury  exists;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  difiuoride,  cor- 
responding with  the  dioxide,  has  been  formed. 

MercuTOVS  carlonaU,  Carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  HgOi.COj,  pre- 
cipitates as  a  white  powder,  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  the  nitrate  oi 
the  same  oxide.  The  precipitate  becomes  grey  when  the  liquid  containing  it  is 
boiled,  and  carbonic  acid  escapes.  This  carbonate  is  soluble  both  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  an  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

Mercurous  sulphate,  Sulphate  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  HgiO.SOjj  248  o)- 
SIOO. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  digesting  1  part  of  mercury  in  1^  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  avoiding  a  high  temperature,  and  interrupting  the  process  as  soon  as 
all  the  mercury  is  converted  into  a  white  salt.  It  is  also  precipitated  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  The  salt  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  cold  water.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  requires  500  times  its 
weight  of  cold  and  300  of  hot  water  to  dissolve  it.  With  aqueous  ammonia  this 
salt  forms  a  dark  grey  powder,  containing  ammonia  or  its  elements. 

Mercnroui  sehntate.  —  Aqueous  solutions  of  seleniate  of  soda  and  mercurous 
nitrate  form  a  white  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  the  neutral  salt,  HgjO.SeOj, 
which,  however,  gradually  turns  yellow  during  washing,  and,  when  dried  at  100°, 
is  found  to  be  reduced  to  6Hgj0.5SeO,  (Eomer). 
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MercTirong  aelenite  — The  neutral  salt  HgaCSeO,  Is  found  native  as  ono/rite,  a 
yellow  earthj  mineral,  occurring,  tnjrether  with  horn -quicksilver  and  native  mer. 
cury,  at  Saa  Onofrio,  in  Mexico  It  is  also  obtained  by  double  decomposition  as 
a  white  powder,  which  melts  at  3'i6°,  and  when  heated  above  that  point,  is 
converted  into  &  brick  red,  opaque,  crystalline  mass  of  the  salt,  3Hg20,48oOi, 
(KShJcr).* 

JHercurotts  nitrate'',  Nitrates  of  black  oxide  of  mercury.  — The  neutral  nitrate 
is  obtained  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  cold  nitric  acid :  it  crys- 
tallizes readily  in  transparent  rhombs.  It  is  soluble  with  heat  in  a.  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  ia  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  an  insoluble  sub- 
salt  fonned,  unless  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  water.  The  formula  of  ttis  salt  is 
Hg,O.NOs  +  2H0.  A  suhnitrate  is  formed  when  the  black  oside  is  dissolved  in 
a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  or  when  an  excess  of  mercury  is  digested  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  at  the  usual  temperature.  It  crystallizes  readily  in  white, 
opaque  rhombic  prisma,  which  contain,  according  to  both  G.  Mitscherlioh  and 
Kane,  3Hgj0.2NOs-F  3H0;  or,  according  to  Marignac,  4Hgi0.3NOa -I- HO. 
This  salt  was  observed  by  G-.  ilitscherlich  to  he  dimorphous.  When  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  the  neutral  salt.  The  subnitrate  Is  soluble  in  a  little 
water,  but  when  treated  with  a  large  quantity,  it  leaves  undissolved,  like  the  neu- 
tral nitrate,  a  white  powder,  which  retains  its  colour  so  long  as  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  acid,  but  becomes  yellow  when  washed  with  water.  The  yeUow  sub- 
nitrate  of  mtrcary  was  found  to  contain  2Hg20.N05  -I-  HO  (Kane).  Another 
subnitrate,  containing,  according  to  Marignac,  SHgjO.SNOs  -|-  2H0,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  solution  or  the  mother-liquor  of  the  neutral  or  the  sesquibasio 
nitrate  with  excess  of  mercury  for  several  hours.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less or  slightly  yellow  crystals,  derived  from  an  unsymmetrical  oblique  prism;  it 
appears  to  be  the  most  stable  of  all  the  mercurous  subnitrates.  When  very  dilute 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  preceding  soluble  nitrates,  without  neutralizing  the  whole 
acid,  a  velvety  black  precipitate  falls,  known  as  HahnemawrCi  soluble  mercury. 
This  salt  contains,  according  to  the  analysis *of  C.  Cr.  Mitscherlioh,  SHgjCNOs  + 
K^Hj  But  when  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  washing 
it,  its  composition  was  found  by  Kane  to  be  2Hgi,0,NOs  -\-  NHj.  Bibasic  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  mixed  in  solution  with  nitrate  of  lead,  yields  a  crystalline  double 
Bait,  containing  2(PbO.N05)  -f  2Hg20.N06 ;  and  similar  double  salts  with  the 
nitrates  of  baryta  and  strontia  (G.  Staedeler). 

Mercurous  acetate,  HgjO.CjHaOs,  falls  when  acetic  acid,  or  an  acetate,  is  added 
to  the  nitrate,  in  crystalline  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  anhydrous,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

MERCURIC   COMPOUNDS. 

Protoxide  of  mercury  (red  oxide'),  Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  108  or  1351. — This 
•compound  is  formed,  as  described,  by  the  oxidation  of  mercury  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, or  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  mercury  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  mass,  calcined  almost  to  redness,  no  longer  emits  vapours  of  nitric  oside.  Aa 
prepared  by  the  latter  process,  protoxide  of  mercury  forras  a  brilliant  orange-red 
powder,  crystallized  in  plates,  and  having  the  density  11-074.  It  is  very  dark 
red  at  a  high  temperature,  but  becomes  paler  as  it  cools.  When  reduced  to  a  fine 
■  powder,  it  beoomes  yellow,  like  lithai^e,  without  any  shade  of  red.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Donovan  to  be  soluble  to  a  small  extent  iu  water,  forming  a  solution  which 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  If  contaminated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrous 
fumes  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  forms  a  yellow  sublimate  of  subnitrate. 
This  oxide  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  red  precipitate.  The  same  compound  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitation,  when  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  mixed  with  an 

*  Pogg.  Ann,  liisix,  1^6. 
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escesa  of  caustic  potash ;  it  theo  forms  a  dense  powder  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour. 
It  is  neoesaarj  to  use  the  potash  in  excess,  otherwise  a  dark  brown  oxjchloride  is 
formed.  The  precipitated  oxide  parts  with  a  little  moisture  when  gently  heated, 
but  does  not  change  in  appearance.  This  yellow  precipitated  oxide  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  red  oxide ;  it  combines  in  the  cold  with  oxalic  acid,  whereas  the 
red  oxide  does  not ;  it  ia  converted  into  black  oxyehloride  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  which  has  no  action  on  the  red  oxide,  and 
it  is  attacked  by  chlorine  much  more  readily  than  the  latter.  At  a  red  heat,  the 
oxide  of  mercury  is  entirely  volatilized  in  the  form  of  oxygen  and  metallic  mer- 
cury; the  same  decomposition  takes  place  more  slowly  under  the  influence  of 
tight.  The  oxide  detonates  when  heated  with  sulphur,  and  converts  chlorine  into 
hypochlorous  acid. 

The  salts  of  mercuric  oxide,  when  they  do  not  contain  a  coloured  acid,  are 
colourless  in  the  neutral,  and  yellow  in  the  basic  state.  They  have  a  disagreeable 
metallic  taste,  and  act  as  violent  acrid  poisons.  Some  of  them,  e.  g.,  the  nitrate 
and  sulphate,  are  resolved  by  water  into  a  soluble  acid  salt,  and  an  insoluble  basic 
ealt.  From  their  aqueous  solutions  the  mercury  is,  for  the  most  part,  precipitated 
in  the  nletallic  state  by  the  same  substances  as  from  mercuroua  salts;  but  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  mercury  ia  often  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  mereuroua 
salt :  such,  for  example,  is  the  action  of  phosphorous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  metallic  copper,  &o.  Gold  does  not  by  itself  reduce  mercury 
from  its  salts;  but  if  a  drop  of  a  mercuric  solution  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  a  bar  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  moistened  surface, 
an  electrolytic  action  ia  set  up,  and  the  gold  becomes  amalgamated  at  the  point  of 
contact,  Bydrosulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides,  added  in  excess  to  mer- 
curic salts,  throw  down  ft  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide,  insoluble  in 
strong  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  re-agent  added  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt,  and  often  coloured  yellow 
or  brown  by  excess  of  the  sulphide  :  this  re-action  is  quite  peculiar  to  mercuric 
salts.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  form  white  precipitates,  genemlly 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  the  mercuric  salt  with  amide  of  mercury.  The 
Jixed  alkalies  throw  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide  (not  hydrated), 
insoluble  in  excess.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free 
acid,  no  red  precipitate  is  formed,  or  only  a  slight  one  after  a  considerable  time. 
Monocarhonale  of  potash  or  soda  throws  down  red-brown  mercuric  carbonate. 
But  if  any  ammoniaeal  salt  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  throw  down  the  white  preeipita,te  above  mentioned.  Bicarbonale  of 
potash  or  soda  also  gives  a  brown-red  precipitate,  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  sul- 
phate ;  but  with  the  chloride  it  forma  a  white  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns 
red.  The  carbonates  of  baryta,  strotttia,  and  lime  precipitate  mercuric  oxide 
from  the  solutions  of  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.  Phos- 
phate of  soda  throws  down  white  mercuric  phosphate  from  the  sulphate  and 
nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.  Ghromate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish  red 
precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms,  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  a  white 
precipitate  which  gradually  turns  blue.  Tincture  of  galls  forms  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate  with  all  mercuric  solutions  except  the  chloride.  Iodide  of  potassium 
produces  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  soluble  in  excess  either  of  the 
mercuric  salt  or  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  aqueous  ammonia  is  digested  for  several  days  upon  precipitated  oxide  of 
jnereury,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  Kane  regards 
as  2HgO.HgNH3+3HO,  or  aa  a  hydrated  compound  of  amide  and  oxide  of  mercury, 
which  may  be  called  oxyamide  of  mercury.  According  to  Millon,*  on  the  other 
hand,  its  composition  is  4HgO.NHi+2HO,  or  rather  3HgO .  HgNHt.HO  -|-  2H0. 

*  Compt  rend.  ixi.  829. 
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This  substance,  when  placed  in  vacuo  oyer  qnieklime,  ^vea  off  2  cq.  water,  turna 
brown,  and  in  that  state  uodei^oes  no  further  alteration  by  exposure  to  the  air 
at  ordioarj  temperatures;  but  between  100°  and  130°  C,  it  gives  off  a  third 
atom  of  water,  and  is  reduced  to  the  anhydrous  compound  3HgO  .  HgNHj.  The 
yellow  hydrated  compound  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turns 
white.  Bilut*  potash  has  no  action  upon  it;  but  very  strong  potash,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  brown  anhydrous  compound 
resists  the  action  of  aqueous  potash  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  is  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash.  Osyamide  of  mercury  is  a  powerful  base,  and 
expels  ammonia  from  its  salts.  One  equivalent  of  this  compound,  represented  by 
the  formula  3HgO .  HgNHj,  saturates  1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c. ; 
thus  the  sulphate  is  3HgO .  HgNHj .  SO, ;  the  nitrate,  3HgO.HgNH2.N05-+  HO, 
&e.  &e. 

Nitride  of  mercury,  Mermrammonia,  NHgj.  —  This  compound  is  formed  by 
passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  over  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  previously  well 
washed  and  dried : 

SHgO  +  NHa  — NHg3+3HO. 

After  removing  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  morcuram- 
monia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dark  flea-brown  powder,  which  explodes,  by 
heat,  friction,  percussion,  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  When  carefully  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  decom- 
posed without  detonation,  yielding  ammoniacal  gas  and  sublimed  metallic  mer- 
cury. It  is  also  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric,  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  yielding  an  ammoniacal  and  a  mercuiie  salt.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
ammonia  in  which  the  bydrogcu  is  entirely  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quautity  of 
mercury,  (Plantamour),* 

By  the  action  of  various  ammoniacal  salts  at  a  boiling  heat  on  mercuric  oxide, 
compounds  arc  obtained  consisting  of  nitride  of  mercury  combined  with  iiicrcu 
salts:  e.ff.  with  ,ntrale  of  ammonia,  the  compound  NHgj-|-2(;3HgO.  NO,) 
obtained;  viith. phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  compound  NHgj+SHgO  .  P0i+2H0 
with  carbonaleof  ammonia,  the  compound  2(NHg,+  HgO .  C0a-|-2H0)-|-H0 
with  ckromaie  of  ammonia,  the  compound  NHg,.  HgO.  2HO+4(HgO.CrOa) 
which  when  treated  with  ammonia  is  converted  into  NHgs+HgO- GrOj+aHO. 
with  acetate  of  ammonia,  the   compound  NHg3+ CHjHgO^ -1- 4H0,  &c.  &e. 

ProtosulpMde  of  mercury,  Mercuric  mtlphide,  Cinnabar,  HgS ;  116  or  1450. 

This  is  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  forming 

a  beautiful  vermilion.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  one  part  of  sulphur  in 
a  crucible,  and  adding  to  it  b^  degrees  six  or  seven  parts  of  mercury,  stirring  it 
after  each  addition,  and  covering  it  to  preserve  it  from  contact  of  air,  when  it 
inflames,  from  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination.  The  product  is  exposed  to  a 
eand-bath  heat,  to  expel  the  sulphur  uncombined  with  mercury,  and  afterwards 
sublimed  in  a  glass  matrass  at  a  red  heat.  A  brilliant  red  mass  of  a  crystalline 
structure  is  thus  obuined,  which,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder,  forms  the  lively 
red  pigment  vermilion.  This  sulphide  is  black  before  sublimation.  It  is  precipi- 
tated black  also  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  but  is  of  the  same  composition  in  both  states.  The  sulphide  of 
mercury,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  a  red  colour  without  sublimation,  or  in  the 
humid  way,  by  several  methods. 

Liebig  recommends  for  this  purpose  to  moisten  the  preparation  called  white  pre- 
cipitate, recently  prepared,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  allow  them  to  digest 
together.  The  black  sulphide  is  instantiy  produced,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
passes  into  a  fine  red  cinnabar,  the  colour  of  which  is  improved  by  ingesting  it  at 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  si.  115.  t  -^n"-  Ch.  Pliarm.  Isxsiv.  258. 
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a  gentle  heat  ia  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  The  sulphide  of  ammCM 
nium  used  in  this  experiment  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  to  saturition  in 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Cinnabar  is  not  attacked  by  sulphune,  nitnc  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  ia  dissolved  by  aqua  regia 

Protochhride  of  mercury,  Mercuric  chloride,  Corrosive  suhlimate,  135  5  or 
1693-75. — This  compound  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  red  oside  of  mercury  iu 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  any  soluble  salt  of  that  oside ; 
but  it  is  generally  prepared  in  a  different  manner.  Four  parts  of  mercury  aro 
added  to  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  it  is  converted 
into  a  dry  saline  mass.  The  mercuric  sulphate  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  common  salt,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  retort  by  a  sand-bath; 
chloride  of  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the 
retort,  while  sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind  with  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  mercury  and  sodium  have  esohanged  places  in  the  salts ; 

NaCl  +  HgO .  SOj  =  HgCl  +  NaO .  SO,. 

Mercury,  when  heated  In  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  and 
is  converted  into  a  white  sublimate  of  chloride.  The  salt  has  been  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  manner,  which  was  suggested  as  a  manufacturing  process  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson 

The  sublimed  chlonde  of  mercury  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  the  density  of  which 
is  6'5 ;  it  fuses  at  500°  and  boils  at  about  563°.  The  vapour  of  chloride  of  mer- 
cury is  colouiless  its  density  9420,  one  volume  of  it  containing  1  volume  of  mer- 
cury vapour  and  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold 
and  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  2i  parts  of  cold  and  in  IJ  part  of  boiling  alci>- 
hoi,  and  in  3  parts  of  cold  ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  eulphurio  or  nitrio 
acid;  is  lai^ely  dissolved  by  the  latter,  and  also  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ia 
obtained  by  sublimation  and  from  solution  in  two  different  crystalline  forms.  The 
solutions  of  oblonde  of  mercury  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  evolve 
osygen,  while  hydrochloric  acid  is  dissolved  and  dichloride  of  mercury  precipi- 
tates. The  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  the  action  of  light  is  much  more 
rapid  when  the  solution  contains  organic  matter.  The  poisonous  action  of  chloride 
of  mercury,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  arsenious  acid,  is  best  counteracted 
by  liquid  albumen,  with  which  chloride  of  mercury  forms  an  insoluble  and  inert 
compound. 

Many  metals,  viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinCj  tin,  lead,  iron,  nickel,  and 
copper,  decompose  mercuric  chloride  in  the  dry  way,  withdrawing  the  half  or  the 
whole  of  its  chlorine,  and  separating  calomel  or  metallic  mercury,  which  latter 
forms  an  amalgam  with  the  excess  of  the  other  metal.  Arsenic  forms  terehloride 
of  arsenic  and  a  brown  sublimate.  An  intimate  misture  of  3  pts.  antimony  and 
1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate,  well  pressed  into  a  glass,  becomes  hot  and  liquid  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  and  on  the  application  of  heat  yields  terehloride  of  anti- 
mony and  metallic  mercury.  Tin  heated  with  corrosive  sublimate  yields  a  distil- 
late of  bichloride  of  tin,  and  a  grey  residue  containing  calomel  and  protochloride 
of  tin.  Many  metals  also  reduce  the  mercury  from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  (p.  581).  Moat  metals  throw  down  calomel  together  with  the 
mercury;  but  zinc,  cadmium,  and  iron  precipitate  nothing  but  mercury,  zino 
being  thereby  converted  into  a  semi-fluid  amalgam,  and  cadmium  forming  an 
amalgam  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  needles.  The  other  reactions  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  solution  havibeen  already  described  (p.  581,  582). 

Chloride  of  mercury  with  ammoma.  —  1,  When  chloride  of  mercury  is  gently 
heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  the  compound 
fuses  from  heat  evolved  in  the  combination.  The  product  was  found  by  Rose  to 
contain  2HgCl .  NHj.  This  compound  bolls  at  590°,  and  may  be  distilled  without 
loss  of  ammonia ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water.  —  2.  Fitsible  vihite  precipitate. 
'When  the  double  chloride  of  mercury  and  ammonium,  called  eal  alembrothj  id 
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precipitated  by  potash  in  the  cold,  a  white  powder  ia  ohtained,  whichwas  firet 
distinguished  by  Wohler  from  the  compound  nest  described ;  its  composition  may 
be  expressed,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  hj  the  formula  HgCl.NHj.  The 
same  compound  ia  also  formed  when  ammonia  ia  added  to  a  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
Diac,  the  liquid  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  chloride  of  mercury  dropt  hilo 
it  BO  long  as  the  precipitate  which  is  produced  is  redissolyed.  The  compound 
appears,  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  in  small  crystals,  which  are  garnet  dode- 
cahedroDs  (Mitecherlich).  The  crystalline  form  of  Ibis  compound  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  the  regular  system,  like  that  of  sal-ammoniac. 

S.  Mercuric  amido-chloride.  — The  compound  known  as  white  precipitate,  and 
BOMetimes  infusible  lehite  precipitate,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding,  Is 
formed  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury.  When  first 
produced,  it  is  bulky  and  milk-white ;  it  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  or  by  much 
washing  with  cold  wat«r,  and  acquires  a  yellow  tinge.  Kane  has  shown  that 
white  precipitate  is  free  from  oxygen,  and  contains  nothing  but  the  elements  of  a 
double  chloride  and  amide  of  mercury,  and  p  nt  t  by  the  formula  HgCl. 
HgNHj.  White  precipitate  is  distinguished  f  m  al  m  1  by  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, which  does  not  alter  the  former,  but  bla  k  n  th  1  tt  :  it  ia  readily  dis- 
solved by  acids. 

4.  Nitrochloride  of  mercari/.  —  Mitscbcrli  h  h  b  n  d  that  when  white 
precipitate  is  gradually  heated  in  a  metal  bath  nd  th  h  t  ntinued  for  a  long 
time,  three  atoms  of  it  give  off  two  atoms  of  mm  n  a  an  1  n  atom  of  chloride 
of  mercury,  while  a  red  matter  remains  in  crystalline  scales,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  air, 
and  containing  two  atoms  of  chloride  of  mercury,  united  with  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms  of  mercury,  gHgCl.NHgj.  He  concludes  that 
the  atom  of  white  precipitate  should  be  multiplied  by  three;  its  decomposition 
by  the  heat  of  the  metal  bath  will  then  be  represented  by  the  equation : — 

3(HgCl .  HgNH^)  =  2HgCl .  NHg,  -|-  2NH3  +  HgCl. 
The  red  compound  is  itself  decomposed  by  a  temperature  above  680°,  and 
resolved  into  chloride  of  mercury,  mercury  and  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  not  altered  in  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  may  be  boiled  without 
change  in  diluted  or  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  in  pretty  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  hut  is  decomposed  and  dissolved  when  boiled  in  the  most  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  or  in  hydrochloric  acid;  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  ammonia  and  chloride 
of  mercury  are  found  in  the  acid  solution.  The  compound  NHgj  is  not  isolated 
by  passing  ammonia  over  the  heated  red  compound.  Mercury  conducts  itself  in 
these  compounds  in  the  same  way  as  potassium  with  ammonia,  the  olive-coloured 
anbstance  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  upon  potassium  being  the 
amide  of  potassium,  3{K.NHi),  and  the  plumbago-looking  substance  left  on 
heating  the  amide  of  potassium,  when  ammonia  escapes,  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  potassium,  NKj.* 

5.  When  white  precipitate  is  boiled  in  water,  it  is  changed  into  a  heavy  canar;/- 
yeUow  poieder,  which  Kane  regards  as  a  compound  of  the  amido-chloride  of 
mercury  with  oxide  of  mercury,  Hg01.HgNHj.2HgO.  Two  atoms  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  its  formation,  yielding  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  which  are  found 
in  the  yellow  compound,  while  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  added  to  an  atom  of 
chlorine  and  an  atom  of  amidogen,  form  an  atom  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  found  in  solution  : 

2(HgCl .  HgNHj)  -1-  2H0  =  HgCl .  HgNH,.2HgO  -|-  NH.CI. 

Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  convert  white  precipitate  into  the  same  yellow 
Buhstancc,  while  a  metallic  chloride  is  formed  and  ammonia  evolved,  (Kane). 

*  Mitsaberlich  in  PaggeudorfT's  Anualen,  toL  xxxix.  p.  409. 
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The  five  compounds  just  described  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  metalloldal 
radicals,  formed  from  ammonium  (NH,)  in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quaDtity  of  m  rcury.  Thus,  the  fusible  white  pre- 
cipitate, HgCl-NHa,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chlm-ide  of  mercurammmnum,  ^ 
C1.N  j  jj^ ;  the  preceding  compound,  2HgCl.NH3,  as  a  double  chloride  consisting 
of  the  same  compound  united  with  chloride  of  mercury,  namely  as  ClHg  + 
Cl.N  \  jj^;  Bimilariy,  infusible  white  precipitate,  HgCl.HgNHj,  is  a  chloride  of 
limercuTammonivm,  CIN  i  rA  }  the  yellow  powder  obtained  by  boiling  this 
'compound  with  water  is  a  chloride  of  fetramercuravimonium  combined  with  two 
atoms  of  water,  =  ClNHgj  +  2H0;  and  the  red  compound,  2HgCl.NHga,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  this  same  chloride  with  chloride  of  mercury, 
namely  as  ClHg.ClNHg.. 

Orj/cMoride  of  mercury. — When  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  precipi- 
tated by  potash  or  soda,  mercuric  oxide  goes  down,  in  combination  with  a  portion 
of  chloride,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  unless  a  considerable  escess  of  alkali  be 
employed.  The  same  osychloride  is  produced  by  an  altaline  carbonate;  but  a 
double  carbonate  is  then  also  formed.  Chloride  of  mercury  is  not  immediately 
precipitated  by  the  bicarbonatea  of  potash  and  soda;  and  hence  that  salt  may  be 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  neutral  alkaline  carbonate  in  these  bicar- 
bonates.  This  osychloride  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a 
mixture  of  water  and  oxide  of  mercury.  It  may  be  obtained  crystalline  and  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  almost  black,  by  raising  corrosive  sublimate  with  chloride  of 
lime,  and  boiling  the  liquid,  or  by  treating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel,  when 
carbonic  acid  gradually  escapes,  and  the  compound  HgC1.4IIgO  is  deposited. 
This  osychloride  is  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat,  chloride  of  mercury  subliming, 
while  the  red  oxide  remains, 

SulphocMoride  of  mereury,  HftCl.SHgS.  —  When  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is 
passed  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  the  precipitate  which  first 
appears,  and  does  not  subside  readily,  is  white ;  it  has  been  shown  by  Kose  to  be  a 
compound  of  chloride  and  sulphide  of  mercury.  This  substance  is  changed 
entirely  into  sulphide  of  mercury,  when  left  in  water  containing  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  digested  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  mercury,  takes  down  that  salt,  and  forms  the  compound  in  question. 
The  same  compound  may  be  formed  in  the  dry  way,  by  fusing  protosulphide  of 
mercury  (either  black  or  red)  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, in  a  sealed  tube,  and  dissolving  out  the  escess  of  chloride  by  boiling 
water;  the  sulphochloride  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dirty-white  powder 
having  a  distinctly  crystalline  Structure  (K.  Schneider).  Sulphide  of  mercury 
combines  likewise  with  the  bromide,  iodide,  fluoride,  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
always  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the  sulphide  to  one  atom  of  the  other 
salt. 

Donhle  sales  of  chloride  of  mercury.  —  Chloride  of  mercury  was  found  by  M, 
Bonsdorfi'  to  combine  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  three  different  proportions, 
forming  a  scries  of  salts  in  which  the  chloride  of  potassium  remains  as  one  equi- 
valent, while  the  chloride  of  mercury  goes  on  increasing.  They  are  KCl.HjrOi. 
HO,  which  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms;  KCl.2HgCJ.2HO 
crystallizing  in  fine  needle-like  amianths;  and  KCl-t-4HgCl-|-4HO,  which  eiya- 
tallizes  also  in  fine  needles.  Chloride  of  sodivm  forms  only  one  compound, 
NaCi.2HgCI.4HO,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  regular  hesahedral  prisms.  One  of 
the  double  salts  of  chloride  of  amtnonium  has  long  been  known  as  sal  alembrotk. 
It  crystallizes  in  flattened  rhomboidal  prisms,  NH,Gl.HgCl.HO,  and  is  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salt.     When  exposed  to  dry  air,  it  gives 
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off  ita  water  withont  change  of  form,  Kane  has  also  obtained  NH,C1.2HgCl, 
and  the  same  with  an  atom  of  water,  NH,C1.2HgCl.H0,  the  first  in  a  rhomboidal 
form,  and  the  second  in  long  silky  needles.  Ail  these  double  chlorides  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  their  constituent  salts  together  in  the  proper  proportions. 
The  chlorides  of  harium  and  strontium  form  well-cijstalHzed  compounds  with 
chloride,  o/mcrcury,  viz.  BaCl.2HgOi.4HO,  and  SrCl.2HgCl.2HO.  Chloride  of 
calcium  combines  in  two  proportions  with  mercnric  chloride.  When  chloride  of 
mercury  is  dissolyed  to  saturation  in  chloride  of  calcium,  tetrahedral  crystals 
separate  from  the  solution,  which  are  tolerably  persistent  in  air,  and  contain 
CaCl.5HgCl.8HO.  After  tho  deposition  of  these  crystals,  the  liquid  yields, 
when  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  second  crop  of  large  prismatic  crystals, 
CaCl.2HgCl.6HO,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  Chloride  of  magnesium  also 
forms  two  salts,  MgC1.3HgCl.H0,  and  MgCl.HgCl.6H0,  both  deliquescent. 
Chloride  of  nickel  gives  two  compounds,  one  of  which  crystallises  in  tetrahedrons, 
like  the  chloride  of  calcium  salt.  Chloride  of  manganese  forms  a  compound  ia 
good  crystals,  MnCI.HgCI.4H0.  Tht' chhrides  of  iron  and  zinc  form  similar 
isomorphous  salts,  FeCl.HgCJ.HO,  and  ZnCl.HgCl.HO.  The  double  chlorides 
of  zinc  and  of  manganese  are  remarkable  in  ono  respect,  that  chloride  of  mercuiy 
dissolved  by  them  in  excess  crystallizes  by  evaporation  in  fine  large  crystals,  such 
as  cannot  be_  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  chlorides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
copper  form  similar  erystallizable  salts;  but  chloride  of  lead  does  not  appear  to 
form  a  double  salt  with  chloride  qf  mercury.     (Bonsdnrff.) 

Mercuric  chloride  likewise  forms  definite  compounds  with  alkaline  chromates. 
A  hot  solution  of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  and  hickromate  of  ammonia 
deposits,  on  cooling,  large  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a  splendid  red  colonr,  containing 
NH.0.2CrO,+HgCl+HO,  and  the  mother-liquor  deposits  a  further  crop  of  red, 
somewhat  needle-shaped  crystals,  containing  3(NH,0.2CrO,)-|-HgCl.  (Itiehmond 
and  Abel.*)  Monochromate  of  potash  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  a  brick-red 
precipitate  of  mercuric  cbromate;  and,  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  small 
pale  red  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  double  salt,  containing  KO.CrOj-l-HgCl.  A 
solution 'of  equivalent  quantities  of  mercuric  chloride  and  bichromate  of  potash 
yields_ beautiful  red  pointed  crystals,  containing  K0.2CrOs-|-HgCI.  (Darby.f) 
On  mixing  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  acetate  of  copper  and  mercuric 
chloride,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  evaporate,  deep  blue,  concentric,  radiated 
hemispheres  are  obtained,  containing  CuCC^HjCuOi  +  HgCl.  (Wohler  and 
Hutterotb.)]: 

J^olobromide  of  mercvri/,  Mercwrie  bromide,  UgBr;  180  (IT  22b0. — This  salt 
is  obtained  by  treating  mercury  with  water  and  bromine.  It  is  colourless,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  when  heated,  fuses  and  sublimes,  exhibiting  a  great 
aoal<^y^  to  chloride  of  mercury  in  its  properties.  Its  density  in  the  state  of 
vapour  is  12370.  Bromide  of  mercury  forms  a  similar  compound  with  sulphide 
of  mercury,  HgBr.2HgS,  which  is  yellowish.  It  was  also  combined,  by  Bonsr 
dorff,  with  a  variety  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bromides.  Bromide  of  mercury  oom- 
biaes  with  half  an  equivalent  of  ammonia,  in  the  dry  way,  and  also  gives,  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  analogous  to  that  derived  from  chloride 
of  mercury. 

Protiodide  of  mercury,  mercuric  iodide,  Hgl,  226-36  or  2829'5,— Falls  as  a 
J)recipitate  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercury.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  triturating  its  con- 
stituents together,  in  the  proper  proportion,  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  To  pro- 
cure it  in  crystals,  Mitscheriieh  dissolves  iodide  of  mercury  to  saturation,  in  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  and  allows  tl 
solution  to  cool  gradually.     When  teated  moderately,  mercuric  iodide  b 
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jel!ow ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  fuses  and  sublimes,  condensing  in  rbomboidal 
plates  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The  forms  ottlio  red  and  yellow  crystals  are  totally 
different,  so  that  the  change  of  colour  is  due  to  the  dimorphism  of  mercnrio 
iodide.  The  yellow  crystals  generally  return  gradually  into  the  red  state  when 
cold ;  and  this  change  may  be  determined  at  once  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a 
crystal,  or  by  crushing  it.  The  density  of  mercuric  iodide  in  the  state  of  vapour 
ia  15630 ;  it  is  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies.  Mercuric  iodide  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  requires  more  than  6000  times  Its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It 
ia  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acids,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of 
heat.  Mercuric  iodide  is  very  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium ;  it  is  also  dissolved 
by  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  especially  when  hot.  Hence,  when  a  few  drops 
of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  are  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a 

Erecipitate  is  formed,  which  redissolvea  on  agitating  the  liquid;  a  somewhat 
irger  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  renders  the  precipitate  permanent;  and  a, 
still  further  addition  causes  it  to  disappear  entirely. 

When  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  mercuric  iodide  forms  tte 
compound  IIgI.2HgS,  which  is  yellow.  Mercuric  iodide  unites  with  other 
iodides,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts  as  extensive  as  the  compounds  of  chloride  of 
mercury.  They  have  been  studied  by  M.  P.  Boullay.*  Mercuric  iodide  also 
combines  with  chlorides;  it  is  dissolved  by  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
and  two  compounds  have  been  obtained  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  viz.,  a 
yellow  powder,  Hgl.HgOl,  and  white  dendritic  crystals,  HgI.2HgCI. 

Mercuric  iodide  treated  with  very  strong  ac[ueou3  ammonia  forms  the  com- 
pound NHjHg.I;  with  somewhat  less  concentrated  ammonia  it  yields  white  needles 

of  the  compound  NH3.2HgI,  or  NIIaHgl-f  Ilgl,  and  a  red-brown  powder  consist- 
ing of  iodide  of  tetramereurammonium  with  2  eq.  water,  NHg,I  +  2H0.  The 
formation  of  this  last  compound  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

4HgI  -J-4NH,  +  2H0  =  NHg,I.2H0  +  3NHJ. 

Iodide  of  tetramereurammonium  is  also  formed  by  passing  ammoniaeal  gas  over 
mercuric  osy-iodide : 

Hgl.SHgO  +  NH,  =  NIIgJ.2H0  +  HO ; 

by  digesting  the  chloride  of  tetramereurammonium  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium 
(Rammelsberg) ;  and  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and 
potassium  mixed  with  caustic  potash  (Nesaler)  -.-f 

4(HgI.KI)  +  NHa  +  3K0  =  NHgJ.2H0  +  7KI  +  HO. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solution  of 
iodide  of  mercuiy  and  potassium  is  prepared  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
Holution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red  precipitate 
ifl  re-dissolved,  then  fittering,  and  mising  the  filtrate  with  caustic  potash.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  produces  a  brown  precipitate  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniaeal  salt.  The  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  ("Nessler). 

MercuToso-mercuric  iodide,  Hg,I,  or  Hg^I.^Hgl. — -This  compound  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercurou*  nitrate  with  hydriodio  acid  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  after  the  green  colour  h^ 
changed  to  yellow ;  or  by  dissolving  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium  half  as  much 
iodine  as  it  already  contains,  and  adding  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  mereuroua 
nitrate.     It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  turus^red  when  heated. 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy,  126  or  1575. — This  salt  is  most  easily  obtained  by 

*  Ann.  Cii.  Phja.  [3.]  sxiiv.  337.  ^Cheta.  Gai.  1856,  445,  468. 
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aaturatios  hjdroojanic  acid  with  red  oside  of  mercury.  To  prepare  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  required,  the  process  of  Wiukler  may  be  followed.  Fifteen  parta  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  distilled  with  13  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
100  parts  of  water,  and  the  distillation  continued  by  a  moderate  heat  nearly  to 
dryness.  The  vapour  should  be  made  to  pass  through  a  Liebig's  condensing  tube, 
and  be  afterwards  received  in  a  flask  containing  30  parts  of  water.  A  portion 
of  the  condensed  hydrocyanic  acid  is  put  aside,  and  the  remainder  mixed  with  16 
parts  of  oxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder,  and  well  agitated  till  the  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  solution  is  drawn  off  from  the  undis- 
solved oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  reserved  portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with 
it.  The  last  addition  is  necessaty  to  saturate  a  portion  of  o^ ide  of  mercuiy,  which 
cyanide  of  mercury  dissolves  m  excess.  This  operation  yields  12  parts  of  the  salt 
in  question. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  for  ten  minutes  with  2  pts.  of  neutral  mercuric  sulphate  and  8  pts.  of 
water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  The  reaction 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

K,FeCya  -I-  SHgO  =  SHgCy  +2K0  +  FeO. 
A  third  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  to  heat  the  red  oside  of  mercury 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  pure  and  finely  powdered  Prussian  blue,  and  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  water,  stirring  the  mixture  frequently ;  then  boil  the  filtrate  with  oxide 
of  mercury  to  throw  down  the  last  portions  of  iron;  and  neutralize  the  excess  of 
mercuric  oxide  in  the  liquid  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  crystaUizes  in  square  prisms,  which  are  anhydrcms,  and 
resembles  chloride  of  mercury  in  its  solubility  and  poisonous  qualities.  The  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  even  when  dry,  absorbs  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  formation  of 
water  and  evolution  of  beat.  The  affinity  of  mercury  for  cyanogen  appears  to  be 
particularly  intense,  oxide  of  mercury  decomposing  all  the  cyanides,  even  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  liberating  potash.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  consequently  not 
precipitated  by  potash.  Nor  is  it  decomposed  by  any  acid,  with  the  exception  of 
hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrosulphutic  acids.  By  a  heat  approaching  to  red- 
ness, cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed,  and  resolved  into  mercury  and  cyanogen 
gas.  When  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a  dark  place,  it 
is  converted  into  mercuric  chloride  and  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  : 

HgCy  -I-  2C1  =  HgCl  +  CyCl. 
But  in  strong  sunshine,  a  difierent  action  takes  place,  attended  with  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  and  yielding  sal-ammoniac,  mercuric  chloride,  a  peculiar  yellow 
oil,  a  small  quantity  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
(SeruUas).  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  digested  upon  mercurous  oxide,  the  mer- 
curic cyanide  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury  is  liberated. 

Oxycyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy.HgO,  is  produced  as  a  white  powder  intermixed 
with  the  red  oxide,  when  hydrocyanic  acid  of  considerable  strength  (10  or  20  per 
cent.)  is  agitated  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  large  excess.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  out  by  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  transparent,  four-sided,  acicular  prisms.  "When  heated  gently,  it 
blackens  slightly,  and  then  explodes  (Johnston).* 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  digested  upon  red  oxide  of  mercury,  dissolves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it,  and  forms,  according  to  Kiihn,  a  tribasic  cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy. 
SHgO,  which  is  more  soluble  in  water  tJian  the  neutral  cyanide,  and  crystallizes 
with  less  facility  in  small  acicular  crystals. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  and poiassiiim,  KyCy.HgCy,  is  formed  on  dissolving  cya- 
nide of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  crystallizes  in  regular 

*  PhiL  Trans.  1839,  p.  113. 
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octohedrons.  Cyanide  of  mercury  also  forms  crystallizabie  double  salts  with  other 
cyanides,  such  as  the  cjaDidea  of  sodium,  harium,  calcium,  magnesium,  &o.  It 
also  combines  with  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  with  several  oxi-salts,  such  as 
chromate  and  formiate  of  potash,  with  whieh  it  'forms  the  compounds  2('KO.CrOaT+ 
HgCy  and  C,HKO,.HsCy. 

Jllercaric  sulphate,^  HgO.SO,;  148  or  1850.  —This  salt  is  formed  by  boiling  5 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  4  parts  of  meronry,  till  the  metal  is  converted  into  a 
dry  saline  mass.  Mercuric  sulphate  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  neutral  in  compo- 
sition, but,  like  most  of  the  neutrai  salts  of  mercury,  caanot  esist  in  solution. 
Water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  dense  yellow  subsulphate,  and  a  solution  of  an 
acid  sulphate.  This  subsulphate  is  known  as  ttirbilh  mineral,  a,  name  applied  to  it 
by  the  older  chemists,  because  it  was  supposed  to  produce  effects  in  medicine 
analogous  to  those  of  a  root  formerly  employed,  and  known  as  convolvulus  turpe- 
thuni.  The  composition  of  turbitb  mineral  is  SHCSOj  or  HgO.SOa  +  2HgO 
(Kane).  Solution  of  ammonia  converts  both  the  neutral  sulphate  and  tnrbith 
mineral  into  a  heavy  powder,  which  Kane  names  ammonio-turiilh,  and  finds  to  be 
HgO.SOa  +  ilg.NHj  +  2HgO.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
yellow  powder  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  white  precipitate,  and  may  be 
reg:arded  as  a  sulphate  of  tetramercurammonium  with  2  eq.  of  water :  NHff..SO.-t- 
2E0. 

Mercuric  suJphiies.  —  The  neutral  sulphite,  HgO.SOi,  may  be  formed  by  preci- 
pitating the  nitrate,  HgO.NOs,  with  an  alkaline  sulphate ;  but  it  is  veiy  unstable, 
and  resolves  itself  spontaneously  into  mercuric  sulphate  and  metallic  mercury. 
The  basic  eulphite,  2HgO.SOs,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  basio 
nitratc,'2HgO.S05,  with  an  alkaline  sulphite.  It  is  a  white,  heavy  powder,  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  changing,  when  slightly  heated,  into  merourous  sulphate; 
2HgO.S02=HgaO.S03.  Iodide  of  potassium  converts  it  into  red  mercuric  iodide 
(Pfan  de  St.  Gilles).*  A  bisulphite,  Hg0.2S02  +  HO,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder  by  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  on  solid 
mercuric  chloride.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
whether  in  solution  or  in  the  solid  state,  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury 
(Wicke).'}"  By  treating  mercuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of  neutral  sulphite  of 
potash,  a  double  salt,  HgO.SOj-t-HO,  is  obtained  in  small  needle-shaped  crystals, 
whose  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper.  Similar  salts  are  formed  with  the  neutral 
sulphites  of  soda  and  ammonia.  By  treating  mercuric  chlorido  in  excess  with 
neutral  sulphite  of  soda,  the  salt,  2(HgO.S0i)  +  NaO.SOj  -^  HO,  is  obtained, 
which  is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  The  solutions  of  these  double  sulphites  are  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphides,  but  not  by  alkalies.  (Pean 
de  St  G-illes). 

Mercuric  seletiiaie — A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  selenie  acid  forms  with  mercuric 
oside  prepared  by  precipitation,  a  soluble  neutral  seleaiate,  HgCSeOj-j-  HO,  and 
a  red  insoluble  basic  salt,  containing  2(3HgO.Se03)  -f-  HO  (Komer).]; 

Mercuric  selenite. — Mercuric  oxide  forms  with  aqueous  selenious  acid,  according 
to  Eeraelius,  an  insoluble  neutral  and  a  soluble  acid  selenite ;  according  to  Kohler, 
on  the  other  hand,  selenious  acid  does  not  form  any  soluble  sait  with  mercuric 
oxide,  but  only  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  salt,  containing  7Hg0.4SeOa. 

Nitrates  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  Mercuric  nitrates.  — The  neutral  nitrate 
cannot  be  crystallized,  bat  it  is  formed  in  solution  when  chloride  of  mercury  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  When  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  or  when  tho  metal  is  dissolved  in  the  same  acid  with  ebullition,  till  a 
drop  of  the  solution  no  longer  occasions  a  precipitate  in  water  containing  a  soluble 
chlorido,  a  subnitrate  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  small  prisms,  which  are  deliques- 
cent in  damp  air.    Its  ceroposition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  2HgO.NOi4- 2H0. 

f  Ami.  Ch.  Pharm.  icv.  176. 
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It  is  the  only  cryatallizable  citrate  of  this  oxide.  Decomposed  by  water,  this  salt 
yields  a  yellow  subnitrate,  which,  after  washing  with  warm,  but  not  boiling  water, 
is  SHg.NOsH-  HO.  When  the  sub-nitrate  is  prepared  by  boiling  water,  it  has  a 
red  colour,  and  probably  consists  of  GHgO.NOj,  (Kane). 

Nitrate  of  mercury  yields  several  compounds  when  treated  with  ammonia. 
(a.)  When  a  dilute  and  not  very  acid  solution  of  that  salt  is  treated  in  the  cold, 
with  weak  solution  of  ammonia  not  added  in  escess,  a  pnre  milk-white  precipitate 
appears,  which  is  not  granular,  and  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  a  coQBider- 
ahle  time.  It  was  analyzed  by  0.  G-.  Mitscherlich,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
some  other  salts  containing  the  same  constituents,  may  be  called  MHacAerh'ch's 
ammoniasuhnitrale.  It  contains  2HgO.NOs+ HgNH,.  (i.)  The  precedinc 
compound  is  altered  in  its  appearance  by  boiling  water,  and  becomes  much  heavier 
and  more  granular,  forming  Soubeiran's  ammonia-submtmte,  the  composition  of 
which  is  found  by  Kane  to  be  HgO.NO,  +  Hg.NHj  -(-  2HgO,  or  it  resembles  in 
constitution  the  bodies  already  described  containing  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid. 
This  compound  ia  also  formed  by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia (Soubeiran).  (c.)  A  third  compound,  the  ye?fojo 
cri/slaUine  ammonia-subnitrate,  was  obtained  by  C.  G-.  Mitscherlich  by  boiling 
the  ammonia  subnitrate  (a)  with  escess  of  ammonia,  and  adding  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, by  which  a  portion  of  the  powder  is  dissolved ;  the  solution,  as  it  cools  and 
loses  ammonia,  yields  small  crystalline  plates  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  con- 
stituents of  this  salt  are  SHgO.NOs  and  NHj.  Kane  doubles  its  equivalent,  and 
represents  it  as  a  compound  of  Soubeiran's  salt  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  it 
appears  to  be  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  former  salt  in  the  latter,  (HgO.NOj 
+  Hg.NHi+IIgO)  -I-  NH,O.NOs.  {d.)  Soubeiran's  ammonia  subnitrate  (a)  is 
dissolved  in  considerable  quantity,  when  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  small  but  very  brilliant  needles, 
which  were  observed  and  anaiyaed  by  Kane.  This  salt,  which  may  be  called 
Kan^s  ammonia  subnitrate,  ia  decomposed  by  water,  nitrate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solving, and  Soubeiran's  subsalt  being  left  undissolved.  It  contains  the  elements 
of  StNHjO.NOs)^  and  4HgO.  Kane  believes  that  it  is  most  likely  to  contain 
Soubeiran's  subnitrate  ready  formed,  which  leaves  two  atoms  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia and  two  atoms  of  water  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of* 

These  ammonia-nitrates,  like  the  corresponding  chlorides  and  sulphates,  may  be 
regarded  as  nitrates  of  mercurammoniums,  containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  mer- 
cury in   place   of  hydrogen.     Thus,  Mitscherlich'a   ammonia-sub  nitrate    (a)   is 

NHUgs.NOe-l-IIO^nitrateof  trimercurammoni urn  with  1  eq.  water;  Soubeiran's 
salt  (S)  is  NHgj.NOe  -j-  2110  =  nitrate   of  tetramercurammonium  with  2  eq. 

water;  the  crystalline  salt  (c)  is  NHjHgs.NOj -1- HO  =  nitrate  of  bimercuram- 
monium  with  1  eq.  water;  and  (rf)  is  a  compound  of  (fc)  with  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia and  water=2(NH,.N0B)  +  2H0  +  (NHg..N06 -I- 2H0). 

Nitrate  of  mercury  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  sulphide  of  mercury 
HgO-NOs  -I-  2HgS,  resembling  the  compounds  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  with 
sulphide  of  mercury.  It  also  forms  double  salts  with  iodide  and  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Alloys  of  mercury  or  amalgams.  —  Mercury  combines  with  a  great  number  of 
metals,  forming  compounds  called  amalgams,  which  are  liquid  or  solid  according 
as  the  mercury  or  the  other  metal  predominates.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a 
foreign  metal  suffices  to  impair  the  fluidity  of  mercury  in  a  very  great  degree. 
All  amalgams  are  decomposed  by  heat,  the  mercury  volatilizing  and  the  other 
metal  n "  '■ 


*  Trans,   of  thejiojal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xis.  pt.  i.;  or,  Anu.  Ch.  Phys.   [2],  Iiiiii. 
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The  union  of  mercury  with  potassium  and  sodium  is  attended  witt  e 
disengagement  of  lieatj  the  resulting  amalgams  are  of  a  pasty  consistence,  and 
decompose  water.  The  amalgams  of  tin  and  lead,  when  heated  till  they  are  quite 
liquid,  and  then  left  to  cool  slowly,  yield  solid  crystalline  amalgams  of  definite 
constitution.  An  amalgam  of  silver,  HgjAg,  is  found  native  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar dodecahedrons. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  is  used  for  silvering  glass.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil is  laid  on  a  horizontal  table,  and  mercury  poured  over  the  whole  surface  so  as 
to  form  a  layer  about  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  thick  The  plate  of  glass  s  then 
slid  along  the  surface  in  such  a.  manner  as  to  cut  this  layer  in  halves  horizontally, 
which  prevents  the  introduction  of  Mr-buhhles.  The  t,lis')  is  then  load  d  with 
weights,  so  as  to  press  out  the  excess  of  mercury;  and  after  a  few  day^  the  •mi 
face  is  found  to  he  covered  with  a  closely-adhering  layer  of  an  amalgam  cont  inmg 
about  5  parts  of  tin  to  1  of  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  very  readily  with  bismuth.  An  amaWm  htimed  bj  hett- 
ing  a  mixture  of  497  parts  of  bismuth,  310  lead  177  t  n  and  100  mercury  19 
very  well  adapted  for  injecting  anatomical  preparat  ons  it  is  solid  at  ord  nary 
temperatures,  and  has  a  silvery  lustre,  melts  at  171-5  (_Fah  )  and  sol  d  fies  at  140° 
An  amalgam  of  lead  and  tin,  sometimes  also  containing  bismuth,  is  used  for  cover- 
ing the  cushions  of  electrical  machines. 


Mercury  is  generally^  estimated  in  the  metallic  state;  sometimes,  however,  as 
sulphide,  HgS,  or  as  dichloride,  HgiCl.  To  separate  it  from  its  compounds  in 
the  metallic  state,  it  may  be  distilled  with  quicklime,  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass 
seated  at  one  end.  Into  this  tube  is  introduced,  first  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
about  an  inch  long;  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance  with  quicklime;  lastly,  a 
layer  of  quicklime  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  to  keep  the  lime 
in  its  place.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  next  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck, 
and  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  tube  is  laid  in  a  combustion -furnace,  the  same 
as  that  which  is  used  for  oi^anie  analysis  (277),  the  neck  being  turned  down- 
wards and  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  containing  water,  so  as  to 
terminate  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  tube  is  then  gradually  heated 
by  laying  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  round  it,  beginning  at  the  part  near  the  neck, 
containing  the  pure  quicklime.  This  portion  having  been  brought  to  a  full  red 
heat,  the  heat  is  carefully  extended  towards  the  middle  part,  to  decompose  the 
compound  and  volatilize  the  mercury ;  any  portion  of  the  compound  that  may  vola- 
tilize undecomposed,  will  be  decomposed  m  passing  over  the  red-hot  lime  at  the 
end.  Lastly,  the  back  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbonate  is  heated,  so  as 
to  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sweep  out  all  the  mercury  vapour  contained  in  the 
tube.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  evolved  may  be  increased  by  mixing 
the  carbonate  of  lime  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  mercury  condenses  under 
the  water  in  the  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  cold.  The  water  is  poured  off  as 
completely  as  possible ;  the  mercury  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  still  adheres  to  it  removed  by  means  of  blot- 
ting-paper; tho  drying  completed  over  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  mercury  finally 
weighed. 

Mercury  may  also  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  1^ 
protochloride  of  tin,  or  by  phosphorous  acid;  the  solution  then  decanted;  the 
mercury  washed  with  water;  and  dried  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Merouiy  is  also  frequently  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  as  a  |ulphide,  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  In  that  case,  if  the  precipitate  consists  of  the  pure  proto- 
sulphide,  HgS,  as  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  cStrosive  sublimate, 
the  precipitate  may  be  simply  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  over  the 
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water-bath,  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  thence  determined  But  if  aa 
is  generally  the  case,  the  precipitate  aiao  contains  free  sulphur  as  wl  tn  it  13 
throwp  down  from  a  soluti  n  containinp;  a  feme  salt  or  a  considerabk  excess  of 
nitric  acid, — or  if  it  be  precipiUted  in  coujuDction  with  the  8ulphidi.a  of  other 
metals,  then  the  mercury  must  be  s  parated  from  it  by  distillation  with  lime  as 
above  described.  Or  again  the  mixture  of  sulphides  may  be  converted  into 
chlorides  by  gentle  heating  in  a  stream  of  chl  nne  gia  the  volatile  chloride  of 
mercury  passed  into  water,  and  the  mercury  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
protochloride  of  tin. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  dichloride  is  best  effected  by  meana 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  forminate  of  potash  or  soda.  If  the  mercury  is  contained 
in  an  alloy,  the  alloy  must  bo  dissolved  in  aqua-regia;  if  it  is  contained  in  solution 
in  the  form  of  mercuric  nitrate,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  the  solution,  in 
either  case,  nearly  neutralized  with  potash,  forminate  of  potash  or  soda  then  added, 
and  the  whole  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  between  140°  and  176°  F. 
(at  the  boiling  heat,  the  mercury  would  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state).  The 
dichloride  then  preeipitat^js,  and  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed, 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed. 

The  quantity  of  mercurous  oxide  present  in  a  solution  may  also  be  determined 
by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  very 
dilute,  and  be  kept  cool ;  it  must  also  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  free 
nitric  acid,  as  a  larger  quantity  would  convert  the  dichloride  of  mercury  into  pro- 
tochloride. To  determine  the  proportions  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  oxide,  when 
they  exist  together  in  solution,  the  mercurous  oxide  is  first  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  mercury  by  protochloride  of  tin  or  hydro- 
Eulphuric  acid. 

Mercury  may  be  separated  from  al!  other  metals,  except  arsenic  and  antimony, 
by  its  superior  volatility.  When  it  exists  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  the  com- 
pound is  simply  heated,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  determined  by  the  loss  of 
weight.  If  It  exists  as  an  oxide,  chloride,  &o.,  combined  with  compounds  of 
other  metals,  it  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  quicklime,  as  above  described. 
Its  separation  from  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  from  Jtranium,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  iron,  zinc,  and  chromium,  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitation  with  hydro- 
Sulphnric  acid.  Prom  bismuth  and  cadmium  it  may  be  separated  by  reduction 
with  protochloride  of  tin;  from  copper,  by  mixing  the  solution  with  excess  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  the  liquid,  whereby 
the  mercury  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  while  the  copper  remains  dissolved ;  from 
lead,  by  precipitating^  that  metal  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also  by  treating  the  solution 
with  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  precipitates  the  lead,  but  not  the 
mercury.  From  arsenic,  Hn  and  antimony,  mercury  is  separated  by  the  solubility 
of  the  sulphides  of  metals  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 


SECTION  II. 

SILVER. 

Eq.  108,  or  1350  j  Ag  (argenluni). 

This  metal  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  occurring  often  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  being  easily  melted,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind at  an  early  period.  Before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  silver  mines  of 
Saxony  were  of  considerable  importance ;  but  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
for  exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  mines,  the  former 
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having  furnished  during  the  last  three  ceoturios,  aocordiag  to  Humholdt,  316 
millions  of  pounds  troj  of  pure  silver. 

A  considerahle  quantity  of  silver  is  ohtained  from  ores  of  lead  by  eupellation,  as 
described  under  that  metal.  From  argentiferous  eopper  ores  also  the  silver  is 
extracted  by  a  process  called  liquation,  which  consists  in  fusing  the  coarse  copper 
(p.  476}  with  three  times  its  weight  of  lead;  a  misturo  of  two  alloys  is  then 
obtained,  the  more  fusible  of  which,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  and 
nearly  all  the  silver,  is  separated  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  yields 
the  silver  by  eupellation. 

Native  silver,  which  is  in  the  form  of  threads  or  thin  leaves,  is  separated  from 
the  gangue  or  accompanying  rock,  by  amalgamation,  a  process  which  is  also 
followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  frequent  ore  of  silver,  the  sulphide,  when 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  sulphide  of  lead.  At  Freibui^,  in  Saxony,  the  sulphide 
of  silver,  ground  to  powder,  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace  with  10  per  cent, 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which  the  silver  is  con- 
FiQ,  204,  verted  into  chloride.     It  is  then  introduced  into 

barrels  (fig.  204),  with  water,  iron,  and  a  quantity 
of  metallic  mercury,  and  the  materials  kept  in  a 
state  of  agitation  for  eighteen  hours  by  the  revo- 
lution of  tbe  barrels  on  their  axes.  The  chloride 
of  silver,  although  insoluble,  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  iron,  and  chloride  of  iron  is 
produced,  while  the  silver  forms  a  fluid  com- 
pound with  the  mercury.  By  adding  more  water, 
and  turning  the  barrels  more  slowly,  the  fluid 
amalgam  separates  and  subsides.  It  is  drawn  ofF 
and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  chamois  leather 
bag,  the  mercury  passing  through  the  leather, 
while  a  soft  amalgam  of  silver  remains  in  the  bag.  The  mercury  is  afterwards 
separated  from  this  amalgam  by  a  species  of  distillation,  per  descensurn,  and  the 
silver  remains. 

In  South  America,  where  fuel  is  scarce,  a  different  process  is  adopted.  The 
ore,  in  a  finely  divided  and  moist  condition,  is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
the  successive  action  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  copper  (obt^ned  by  roasting 
copper  pyrites),  and  mercury,  the  materials  being  spread  on  a  paved  floor,  and 
trodden  by  men  or  horses  lo  efiect  an  intimate  mixture ;  and  the  silver  amalgam 
thus  obtained  is  separated  from  the  exhausted  ore  by  washing  with  water.  In  this 
process,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  copper  form  sulphate  of  soda  and 
protocbloride  of  copper.  The  latter  gives  up  chlorine,  converting  part  of  the 
silver  into  chloride,  and  separates  the  sulphur,  provided  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
Bodium  is  present  to  dissolve  the  dicbloride  of  copper  as  it  forms.  The  dichloride 
of  copper  then  acts  upon  another  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  silver,  forming  disul- 
phide  of  copper  aud  chloride  of  silver:  Cu'Cl-f  AgS^=Cu'S+AgCl.  The  chloride 
of  silver  thus  produced,  dissolves  in  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  mercury  subsequently  added,  yielding  calomel  and  metallR  silver.  This  pro- 
cess is  always  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  mercury,  which  however  may 
be  diminished  by  the  previous  addition  of  iron.  Mr.  P.  Johnston  proposes  to 
diminish  the  loss  of  mercury,  as  soluble  chloride,  which  occurs  in  this  process,  by 
using  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury,  instead  of  pure  mercury. 

Silver  is  obtained  free  from  other  metals,  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  for  chemical 
and  other  purposes,  by  the  following  processes:  —  1.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid  slightly  diluted,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  salts  of  the  other  metals  present  remaining  in  solution.  The  insoluble 
chloride  of  silver,  thus  obtained,  is  thoroughly  washed  upon  a  filter  with  hot 
water  and  dried.  A  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  equal  to  twice  the  weight 
of  the  silver,  is  then  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  gradually 
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added  to  it,  whereupon  chloridQ  of  potassium  ia  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  and 
osygen  escape  witt  effervescence.  The  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  fuse  the  reduced  silver,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom. — 2.  The  mode  of 
separating  silver  from  the  common  metals,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  assaying,  is, 
like  many  metallui^c  operations,  an  escecdingly  elegant  and  refined  process.     A 

Eortion  of  the  silver  alloy,  the  assat/,  is  fused  with  several  times  its  weight  of  pure 
!ad  (an  alloy  of  1  copper  and  15  silver  with  96  lead,  for  instance)  upon  a  bone- 
earth  cupel,  which  is  supported  in  a  little  oven  or  muffle,  heated  by  a  proper 
furnace.  Air  being  allowed  access  to  the  assay,  the  lead  is  rapidly  oxidated,  and 
its  highly  fusible  oxide  imbibed,  as  it  ia  produced,  by  the  porous  cupel.  The  dis- 
position of  copper  and  other  common  metals  to  oxidate  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lead ;  and  their  ox'd  wh'  h  f  m  f  bl  mp  n  1  w'th  x'd  f 
lead,  are  removed  in  company  w  tl  th  1  tt  1\  h  th  f  n  m  tal  is  Im  t 
entirely  removed,  the  assay  isb         dtobm  d       ndni       bllnt  and 

the  last  trace  of  fused  oxide  o  n    a  b    ut  fnl  pi  j    f  p     m  t         1  u     up  a 

its  surface,  after  which  the  as  ay  b      m       n    n    n  tant  mu  h  wh  t  ft    kes 

an  indication  that  the  cupellat   n  pi  t  d 

Pure  silver  may  also  be     bta  n  d  f   m  an    II  y        t  oly     1  od 

copper,  by  precipitating  the  tw    m  t  1   w  th  f       b  nate    f     da  w  th  the 

aid  of  heat,  boiling  the  precip  t  t    f      bout  tun  nut     w  1  a     lut    n    f       p 
sugar,  whereby  the  copper  is     du    d  t    th      t  t      f     d       d         d  th      I        to 
the  metallic  state,  and  treatin    th    m        p       p  t  t    with  a  h  t     lut   n    f    a  b 
nate  of  ammonia :  the  copper  then  dissolves,  and  pure  silver  remains. 

Pure  silver  is  the  whitest  of  the  metals,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish; 
when  granulated  by  being  poured  from  a  height  of  a  few  feet  into  water,  its  surface 
is  rough,  but  its  aspect  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  regular 
octohedrons,  both  from  a  state  of  fusion  and  by  precipitation  from  solution.  Silver 
is  in  the  highest  degree  ductile  and  malleable;  its  density  varies  between  10'474 
andlO'542;  it  fuses  at  1878°.  When  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing  oxygen  gas  from  the  air  which  is  discharged  again  in  the  solidification  of  the 
metal,  and  gives  rise  t  t    f         tation  upon  its  surface,  or  even  occasions  the 

projection  of  small  p  rt  f  th     silver  to  a  distance,  an  accident  which  is 

known  in  assaying  as  th  p  tt  g  i  the  metal.  Gay-Lussao  observed,  that  when 
a.little  nitre  was  throw  upo  th  u  face  of  melted  silver  in  a  crucible,  and  the 
whole  kept  in  a  state  f  fu  f  h  If  an  hour,  a  very  considerable  absorption  of 
oxygen  took  place.     TV  h  n  th  ble  was  removed  from  the  fire  and  quickly- 

placed  under  a  bell-j  fill  1  w  th  w  tor,  which  can  be  done  without  danger,  the 
silver  discharged  a  j  t  ty  f  ygen  equal  to  20  times  its  volume.  This 
property  is  possessed      ly  by  p  1  er,  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  silver  con- 

taining 1  or  2  per  cent  f  pp  As  oxide  of  silver  ia  reduced  by  a  red  beat, 
the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  tlie  fluid  metal  must  be  a  phenomenon  of  a 
different  nature  from  simple  oxidation. 

Silver  does  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  the  usual  temperature, 
nor  even  when  heated;  the  tarnishing  of  polished  silver  in  air  is  occasioned  by 
the  formation  of  solpbido  of  silver.  Silver  does  not  dissolve  in  any  hjdrated 
add,  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  but  on  the  contrary  is  displaced  from  solution 
in  an  acid  by  hydrogen,  and  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state.  This  metal  is  also 
precipitated  by  mercury  and  by  all  the  more  oxidable  metals.  Its  salts  are  reduced 
at  the  usual  temperature  by  sulphate  of  iron,  the  protoxide  in  which  is  converted 
into  sesquioxide.  But  if  the  ferric  sulphate  is  boiled  upon  the  precipitated  silver, 
the  latter  is  dissolved  again,  and  oxide  of  silver  and  protoxide  of  iron  reproduced. 
Silver,  however,  is  oxidated  when  fused  or  heated  strongly  in  contact  with  sub- 
Stances  for  which  oxide  of  silver  Las  a  great  affinity,  as  with  a  siliceous  glass,  and 
Htains  the  glass  yellow.  It  is  oxidated  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  evo- 
lution of  sulphurous  acid.  Silver  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  with  much  violence,  at  a  high  temperature,  nitrate  of  silver  being 
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formed,  and  nitric  oxide  escaping.     Silver  combines  in  three  proportions  with 
osygen,  forming  a  suboxide,  AgjO,  a  protoxide  AgO,  and  a  peroside,  AgO,. 

Suboxide  of  silver,  AgiO-  —  Pure  protoxide  of  silver  is  completely  reduced 
to  the  state  of  metal  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  212°;  but  the  oside  contained 
in  citrate  of  silver  loses  only  half  its  osygen  under  the  same  circumstaaces, 
the  subciide  being  formed,  and  remaining  in  combination  with  one  half 
of  the  citric  acid  of  the  former  salt.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  suboxide 
salt  is  dark  brown,  and  the  suboxide  is  precipitated  black  from  it  by  potash. 
When  the  solution  of  the  subsalt  is  heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  a.nd  metallic 
silver  appears  in  it.  The  salt  dissolves  with  a  brown  colour  in  ammonia.  Several 
other  salts  of  silver,  containing  oi^anic  acids,  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
way  as  the  citrate,  when  heated  in  hydrogen.*  A  solution  of  protoxide  of  silver 
in  ammonia  deposits  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  grey  suboxide,  containing  108  parts 
of  silver  to  6-4  parts  oxygen.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygon  and  leaves 
metallic  silver  (Faraday)-! 

Protoxide  of  silver,  AgO,  116  or  1450.— This  oxide  is  thrown  down,  when  pot- 
ash or  lime-water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  brown  powder, 
which  becomes  of  a  darker  colour  when  dried-  The  powder  was  found  to  be  anhy- 
drous by  Gay-Lussao  and  Th^nard;  its  density  is  7143,  according  to  J.  Hera- 
path;  7'250,  according  to  P.  BouUay;  8'2558,  according  to  Karsten.  Oxide  of 
silver  is  decomposed  by  light,  or  at  a  red  heat,  into  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  silver. 
Hydrogen  reduces  it  even  at  212°.  It  is  also  reduced  by  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phosphorous  acid.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  sul- 
phurous acid,  yielding  metallic  silver  and  sulphate  of  sliver ;  but  the  decomposition 
is  only  partial,  even  when  aided  by  heat.  When  immersed  in  water,  it  is  reduced 
by  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  and  copper,  but  not  by  iron  or  mercury.  In  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  oxygen  being 
evolved  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine. 

Oxide  of  silver  is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms  salts,  several  of  which  have  been 
found  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda.  Like  oxide  of  lead,  it 
dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  pure  water  free  from  saline  matter,  and  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Oxide  of  silver  is  not  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the 
hydrates  of  potash  and  soda.  Its  salts  are  precipitated  black  by  hydroiulphuria 
acid  and  alkaline  sulphides.  When  treated  with  hydrochlorie  acid  or  a  soluble  chh- 
ride,  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  soon 
becomes  purple,  if  exposed,  while  moist,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  _  This  pre- 
cipitate  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  ammonia  in  common 
with  most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  visible,  according  to 
Lassaigne,  even  in  solutions  contdning  only  1  part  of  silver  in  800,000  parts  of 
liquid.  In  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  silver  in  200,000  parts,  hydrochloric 
acid  or  common  salt  produces  a  slight  turbidity :  with  1  part  of  silver  in  400,000, 
the  same  reagents  produce  a  scarcely  perceptible  opalescence;  and  if  the  propor- 
tion of  liquid  amounts  to  800,000  parts,  the  opalescence  does  not  show  itself  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Hydrohromic  add  and  soluble  metallic  bromides,  added  to 
solutions  of  silver  salts,  throw  down  aJl  the  silver  in  the  form  of  yellowish  white 
bromide,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia.  Mydriodic 
acid  and  soluble  iodides  form  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  likewise 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  still  less  soluble  in  ammonia.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and 
soluble  cyanides  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  easily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid 
at  a  boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Ammonia  added  in  very  small 
quantity  to  perfectly  neutral  silver-salts,  produces  a  slight  brown  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  silver,  easily  soluble  in  excess ;  but  if  the  solution  contains  excess  of  acid, 
ammonia  produces  no  precipitate.     Potash  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  pro- 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ixi.  1.  t  ^^-  Ch-  Phys.  [2],  ix.  107. 
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dacea  a  white  precipitate,  provided  the  excess  of  ammonia  be  but  small.  The 
fixed  alkalies  form,  Id  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  silver-salta,  a  brown  precipitate 
of  oxide  of  silver,  insoluble  In  escess.  Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  white  car- 
bonate of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Ordinary  tri- 
hasic  phosphate  of  soda  forms  a  yellow  precipitate;  pt/ropkosphate  and  metapkos- 
pkate  of  soda  form  white  precipitates.  Chromate  of  potash  forms  a  dark  crimson 
precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver.  Alkaline  arsenites  form  a  canary-yellow  precipi- 
tate of  arseoite  of  silver.  Oxalic  acid  forms  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  silver.  Silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallio  state  by 
phosphorus,  phosphorous  add,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  {\a\- 
perfectly);  by  various  metals,  viii.,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  iron,  manganese, 
copper,  mercury,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony;  and  arsenic ;  also  by  protoxide  of 
uranium,  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  protoxide  of  tin ;  and  by  various 
organic  substances  at  a  boiling  heat,  e.  g.,  charcoal,  sugar,  aldehyde,  formic  acid, 
tincture  or  infusion  of  galls,  and  volatile  oils.  Many  oi^nic  substances  added  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  throw  down  metallic 
silver  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  specular  film,  lining  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  aldehyde,  saccharic  acid,  salicyloua  acid,  pyromeconic  acid, 
and  various  essential  oils,  A  mixture  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  oil  of  cloves  is  found 
to  produce  an  exceedingly  brilliant  speculum,  and  has  indeed  been  used  for  silver- 
ing mirrors  ia  place  of  the  ordinary  process  with  tin  and  mercury ;  it  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  silvering  curved  surfaces.  A  very  bright  and  regular  specular 
Burfiice  is  also  produced  by  adding  a  solution  of  milk-sugar  to  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda;  the  precipitation  then 
takes  place  without  the  application  of  heat  (Liebig).* 

Oxide  of  silver  combines  with  ammonia  and  forms  the  fulminating  ammoniuret 
of  silver,  a  substance  of  a  dangerous  character  from  the  violence  with  which  it 
explodes.  The  ammoniuret  may  be  formed  by  digesting  newly  precipitated  oxide 
of  silver  in  strong  ammonia,  or  more  readily  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in 
'  1,  and  precipitating  the  liquor  by  potash  in  slight  excess.  If  this  sub- 
e  pressed  by  a  hard  body,  while  still  moist,  it  explodes  with  unequalled 
;  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a  feather  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fulmi- 
nate. The  explosion  ia  obviously  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  from 
the  combination  of  its  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  gas. 

Sulphide  of  silver,  AgS,  124  or  1550 Sulphur  and  silver  may  be  combined 

together  by  fusion ;  the  excess  of  sulphur  escapes,  and  at  a  high  temperature  the 
sulphide  melts;  it  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass.  This  compound  has  a 
lead-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  is  malleable.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  also  remarkable  for  conducting  elec- 
tricity, like  a  metal,  when  warmed.  The  same  compound  occurs  in  nature,  some- 
times crystallized  in  octohedrons  with  secondary  feces.  This  sulphide  is  particu- 
larly interesting  from  being  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  copper,  AgS  with 
CubS  (p.  501).  These  two  sulphides  replace  each  other  in  indeterminate  propor- 
tions in  several  double  sulphides  of  silver  and  other  metals,  as  in  polyhasite  and 
fahl-ores,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae, 
the  symbols  placed  above  each  other  representing  constituents,  of  which  either  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  present : 

■nil.     -J.  nClIjS    ,    SbSa 

PoI,b.site     .    Slug's +i,g'_ 

„  ,,  /^ZdS  ,  SbSs\   ,   .,/,AgS    ,  SbSA 

Ml-ore,      (4j,^s  +  ^^  +  44pJ_g  +  ^^y 

(Mnidt:  of  tilver,  AgCI,  143-5  o?-  1793-75.  — This  salt  contains,  in  100  parts, 
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24-69  parts  of  chlorine,  and  75-31  parts  of  silver.  It  is  found  native  as  homsil- 
ver,  in  translucent  cubes  or  oetohedrons  of  a  greyiah-wliite  colour,  and  specific 
gravity  5'55.  The  same  compound  is  also  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  at 
first  very  hulky  and  curdy,  when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added 
to  any  soluble  SdH  of  silver,  except  the  hyposulphite.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  the  most  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  water  may 
be  detected  by  adding  to  it  a  drop  of  a  eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  concentrated,  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  which  orystailizes 
from  it  in  octohedrons,  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  This  salt  dissolves  easily 
ia  solution  of  ammonia,  and  crj-stallizes  also  as  the  ammonia  evaporates.  When 
heated,  it  fuses  at  about  500°,  forming  a  transparent  yellowish,  liquid,  which 
becomes,  aftor  cooling,  a  mass  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  horn  :  a  property  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  the  name  of  horn- 
silver,  applied  to  it  by  the  older  chemists.  It  is  not  volatile.  Chloride  of  silver 
is  not  affected  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
state  of  metal  by  zinc  or  iron  with  wat«r.  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  dissolved  ont 
in  this  way  by  means  of  zinc  and  acidulated  water,  from  a  porcelain  crucible  iu 
which  it  has  been  fused.  To  obtain  pure  silver  by  this  mode  of  reduction,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  ziuc  free  from  lead,  otherwise  that  metaf,  not  being  dissolved  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  remains  mixed  with  the  silver.  A  better  mode  of  reduction 
is  to  boil  the  chloride  of  silver  with  an  equal  weight  of  starch-sugar  and  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  three  parts  of  water  (Bottger).  The  chloride 
and  other  salts  of  silver  acquire  a  dark  colour  when  exposed  to  light;  chlorine 
escapes,  and  a  portion  of  the  salt  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  aa 
the  blackened  surface  conducts  electricity.  According  to  Wetzlar,  the  black  sub- 
stance contains  an  inferior  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  or 
soluble  in  ammonia.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  blackening  is  due,  not  to 
any  chemical  decomposition,  but  merely  to  a  change  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of 
the  particles.  It  appears,  however,  from  some  recent  experimenta  by  Dr.  F. 
Guthrie,  that  the  chloride  is  completely  decomposed  and  metallic  silver  separated, 
even  in  presence  of  free  nitric  acid.  Paper  chained  with  chloride  of  silver  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  impression  of  light,  and  is  the  material  used  for  positive  photo- 
graphs, the  unaltered  chloride  being  afterwards  dissolved  out  by  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

One  hundred  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  absorb  17-9  parts  of  ammoniacal  gas, 

forming  the  compound,  3NIT3.2AgCl,  or  ^  Ae  i  ^^'     '^^'^  compound 

gives  off  its  ammonia  in  the  air.  Chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
and  boiling  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  pota'^sium,  sodmni,  and  ammonium,  and, 
on  cooling,  a  double  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals,  generally  cubes  Chloride  of 
silver  is  also  dissolved  by  cyanide  of  potniaium,  and  the  soktion  yields  a  double 
salt  by  evaporation  (Liebig). 

Bromide  of  silver,  AgBr,  188  or  2350  —This  salt  cinsi=ts  m  100  parts,  of 
42-56  bromine  and  57-44  silver.  It  is  found  native  in  Mexico  and  in  Bretagne; 
sometimes  in  small  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  m  greenish  yellow  octohedral 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  falls  as  a  precipitate  which  is  white  at  first, 
but  becomes  pale  yellow  when  collected.  When  fused  and  cooled  it  yields  a  mass 
of  a  pure  and  intense  yellow  colour.  It  has  most  of  the  properties  of  chloride  of 
silver,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ammonia. 

Iodide  of  silver,  Agl,  234  36  or  2929-5.— This  salt  contains,  in  100  parts, 
63-87  of  iodine  and  4613  of  silver.  It  is  found  native,  sometimes  in  regular 
hexagonal  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  m  water,  like  the  chloride,  and  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  by  precipitation,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  salt  by  its  colour, 
which  is  pale  yellow,  by  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
being  even  less  Bolnble  than  the  bromide,  and  by  being  blackened  more  slowlj 
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by  the  action  of  liglit.  According  to  Martini,  2500  parts  of  ammonia,  of 
density  0-960,  are.required  to  dissolve  one  part  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  soluble 
to  a  large  extent,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  iodides,  and  forms  with  thein  double  ealta. 

Silver  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  bydriodic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hjdro?en.  If 
the  action  is  assisted  by  heat,  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  colourless  crys- 
talline salt,  resembling  nitrate  of  silver,  but  decomposing  as  soon  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  liquid :  it  appears  to  consist  of  an  iodide  of  silver  and  hydrogen.  The 
jnother-liquor,  when  left  to  itself,  deposits  iodide  of  silver  in  large  regular  Bix-sided 
prisms,  resembling  the  native  iodide  (H.  Ste.-Claire  Deville).* 

Fluoride  of  silver,  AgF,  is  obtaiced  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  m 
hydrofluoric  acid.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  evapo- 

^  clamde  of  sUver,  AgCy;  134  or  1675.  — This  salt  contains,  in  100  parts, 
]941  cyanogen  and  80'59  silver.  It  falls  as  a  white  powder  when  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  distinguished  from  chlonda 
of  silver  by  dissolving  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  when  heatfid. 
It  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  100 
parts  of  cyanide  of  silver  giving  20-36  parts  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat,  giving  off  half  its  cyanogen  and  leaving  paracyanide  of  silver, 
AgjCyj.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  cyanide  of  potasamra,  and  other  soluble 
cyanides.  The  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver  crystallizes  in  octohedrons, 
KCy.AgCy. 

Carbonate  ofnher,  AgO.CO,,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder. 

S«lphale  of  silver,  A^O.SO,;  156  or  1950.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  silver, 
with  heat,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mtrate 
of  silver  with  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  88  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 
This  salt  is  highly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  gives,  by  evaporation,  an  ammoniacal 
sulphate  of  silver  in  fine  transparent  crystals,  which  are  persistent  in  air; 
AsO  SOs  +  2NH3,  or  NH^NHOAgTSO,.  Chromate  and  seleniate  of  silver  form 
ftnalogous  compounds  with  ammonia,  which  are  all  isomorphous.  The  bichromate 
of  silver  is  also  isomorphous  with  bichromate  of  soda. 

Jlyposulphale  of  silver,  AgO-SjOs,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  the 
same  form  as  byposulphate  of  soda.    It  crystallizes  also  with  ammonia,  as  AgO.bjOB 

+  2NH„  or  NH;(M;)aJSA.  .,  , 

Eypomlvhiie  of  silver,  AgO-S^O,.  — Hyposulphurous  acid  appears  to  have  a 
greater  affinity  for  oxide  of  silver  than  for  any  other  base.  Oxide  of  silver  decom- 
poses the  alkaiine  hyp<«ulphites,  liberating  one  half  of  their  alkali,  and  forming  a 
double  hyposulphite  of  the  alkali  and  silver.  These  double  salts  are  best  prepared 
by  adding  chloride  of  silver  in  small  portions  to  the  soluble  hyposulphite  of  pot^ 
ash  soda,  ammonia,  or  lime  in  the  cold,  till  the  liquid  is  saturated;  after  which, 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  mixed  with  a  Jarge  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates the  double  salt;  the  potash  and  soda  salts  are  crystalhzable.  Herschel 
considers  the  double  salts  obtained  in  this  manner  as  probably  containing  one  eq. 
of  hyposulphite  of  silver  to  two  eq.  of  the  other  hyposulphite.  The  solution  ot 
one  of  these  double  salts  dissolves  more  oxide  of  silver,  and  forms  a_  double  salt, 
which  is  believed  to  contain  single  equivalents  of  the  salts,  and  precipitates  as  a 
white  crystalline,  pulverulent,  bulky  mass.  The  second  compound  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  communicates  to  the  liquor  an 
intensely  sweet  taste. 

The  hyposulphite  of  silver  itself  is  an  insoluble  substance ;  it  is  prone  to  undei^ 
decomposition,   changing  spontaneously  into  sulphate  and   sulphide   of  silver. 

•  Compt.  reed.  slii.  834, 
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When  to  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dilute  solution  of  Lyposulptite  of 
Boda  is  added  by  small  quantities,  a  white  precipitate  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  falls, 
wtioli  dissolves  again  in  a  few  seconds,  from  the  formation  of  fhe  soluble  double 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver.  When  enough  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been 
gradually  added  to  render  the  precipitate  permanent,  without,  however,  decom- 
posing the  whole  silver  salt,  a  flooculent  mass  is  obtained  of  a  dull  grey  colour, 
which  is  permanent.  The  liquor  contains  much  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and  haa 
an  intensely  sweet  taste,  not  at  all  metallic;  the  silver  is  not  precipitated  from  it 
by  hydrochlorio  acid  or  the  chlorides.  An  excess  of  hyphosulphate  of  soda 
destroys  the  precipitated  hyposulphite  of  silver,  converting  it  into  sulphide  of 
Biiver. 

Nitrate  of  tilver,  AgO.NOsj  170  or  2125.  —  When  a  piece  of  pure  silver  ia 
suspended  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  for  a  time  without  effervescence  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, nitrous  acid  being  produced,  which  colours  the  liquid  blue;  but  if  heat 
be  applied  or  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise,  then  the  metal  dissolves  with  violent 
effervescence,  from  the  escape  of  nitric  oside.  The  nitrate  of  silver  orjstallizea 
on  cooling  in  colourless  tables,  which  are  anhydrous.  It  is  soluble  in  1  part  of 
cold,  in  j  part  of  hot  water,  and  in  4  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution  of 
this  salt  docs  not  redden  litmus  paper,  like  most  metallio  salts,  but  is  exactly  neu- 
tral. Nitrate  of  silver  fuses  at  426°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  oa  cooling;  it 
is  cast  into  little  cylinders  for  the  use  of  surgeons.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
in  this  state  with  nitrate  of  potash,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  alkaline  residue 
which  the  salt  then  leaves  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  —  or  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  in  which  case  the  solution  of  the  salt  ia  precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassium, 
of  a  full  yellow  colour.  When  applied  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  it  instantly 
destroys  the  oi^anization  and  vitality  of  the  part.  It  forms  insoluble  compounife 
with  many  kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  is  employed  to  remove  it  from  solution. 
When  oi^anic  substances,  ta  which  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  applied, 
are  exposed  to  light,  they  become  black  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
to  the  metallic  state.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether  is  employed  to  dye 
the  hair  black.  One  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  4  parts  of  gum  arable  dissolved 
in  4  parts  of  water,  and  blackened  with  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink,  form  the 
indelible  marking  ink  used  to  write  upon  linen.  The  part  of  the  linen  to  be 
marked  should  be  first  wetted  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried,  and 
the  writing  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  For  this  ink,  which  ia 
expensive,  another  liquid  has  been  substituted  by  bleachers,  namely  coal  tar,  made 
sufficiently  thin  with  naphtha  to  writo  with,  which  is  found  to  resist  chlorine,  and 
to  answer  well  as  a  marking  ink. 

A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  absorbs  two  equivalents  of  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  forms  tho  crystaliizable  Annnoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  Ago-NOj  +  2NH, 
=  NHj(NH4)Ag.N0e.  The  dry  nitrate  in  powder  absorbs  three  atoms  of  ammo- 
nia, AgO.NOa  -I-  3NHj  =  nSmhoIa^Os. 

Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  double  salt  with  nitrate  of  the  red  oside  of  mercury, 
which  crystallizes  in  prisms.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  mercury  also  form 
a  double  salt,  when  hot  solutions  of  them  are  mixed :  AgO.NOa-f  2HgCy-|-8HO. 
Cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forma  a 
crystalline  compound,  Ago.NOj  +  2AgCy,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

ififtnfe  o/stfoer,  AgO.NOj;  154  or  1925.  —  Nitrate  of  soda  is  fused  at  a  red 
heat,  till  it  is  wholly  converted  into  nitrite  by  loss  of  oxygen;  the  latter  salt  then 
begins  to  give  off  nitrous  aoid,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water 
will  be  found  to  precipitate  silver  brown.  The  fiaion  is  then  interrupted,  the  salt 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  filtered  while  still 
very  hot.  The  nitrite  of  silver,  which  requires  120  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
60°  to  dissolve  it,  is  precipitated,  as  the  solution  cools.  The  other  nitrites  are 
prepared  by  rubbing  thia  salt  ia  &  mortar  with  chlorides  t^en  in  equivalent  quan- 
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lities.     II  «pp«m  »h.ii.   eiperiment.  of  Pton.l,  thai  two  subaitrites  o!  silver 
esiat,  ooe  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble.  ■  l.    <•     u       ...  ;=  ^ro 

Aa'ale  of  .itoW,  wbioh  is  soluble  in  MO  limes  iB  we.gbt  of  eold  water,  is  pre- 
ei.il.tea  when  aeeWe  of  eopp.r  is  «.i»d  with  a  eonoentr.ted  solution  of  nitrate 
Of  silver.     It  crjstalUses  from  solution  in  boiling  water  m  anhydrous  needles. 

(Salale  of  Jlver  is  an  insoluble  powder.  A  double  omlal,  «/ jioto.i  ad 
niver  is  formed  bj  saturating  binoial.te  of  potash  with  earbonate  of  silver.  It  is 
Ten  soluble,  and  forms  rbomboidal  erptals,  wbioh  are  persistent  tu  air 

I'Zxid.cf  .■■!„.- A  superior  oiide  of  silver  u  deposited  upon  he  positive 
pole  or  .ineoid  of  >  voltaie  batter,  m  a  weak  solution  of  mlrate  of  •■l»er,  »  h« 
form  of  needles  of  3  or  4  line,  in  lenstb,  vvbicb  are  black  and  have  .  met.  he 
Stre,  while  metellio  silver  is,  at  the  same  time,  depoeitod  in  erjsU  s  upon  the 
negative  pole  or  obloroid.  Xlie  former  erjstals  »e  eonverted  bj  sulpbun.  aeid 
into  oiide  of  silver  and  o.jgen,  and  peld  with  hydroeh  one  aoid,  ehtode  of 
silver  and  eUorine.  Aeoording  to  Ii.eher,  whoso  olserv.tions  «.  oonfirmed  bj 
1  GmeUn,  the  peroxide  prepared  .s  .bov.  from  nilr.to  of  «lver  al.a,.  r  »™ 
nitrio  aeid,  and  if  prepared  in  a  similar  nnmner  from  the  sulphate,  it  alwaj» 
retains  sulphurio  acid.* 

Alio,,  0/  »7i„r._Sil,er  maybe  readily  alloyed  with  most  metals  It  conjbim 
b,  fusion  iith  iron,  from  which  it  cannot  he  separated  by  cupellat  on.  Native 
sJver  is  always  associated  with  gold  J  the  two  metals  are  found  cry.«^ faed  to.e. 
aer  in  .11  preportions  in  the  same  enbic  or  oetohcdral  crystal.  Gold  mayTie 
detected  in  a  silver  coin,  b,  dissolving  the  latter  m  pure  nitric  «»d,  when  a  smaU 
quantity  of  black  powder  remains,  which  after  being  washed  with  water,  will  be 
found  to  dissolve  in  nitro-bydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  yellow  solnton,  in  which 
rotochloride  of  tin  produces  a  precipitate  of  the  purple  powder  of  Cass.ns.  Pore 
Sv»  being  very  Jt,  is  alwaysWd  «  coin  and  plije,  with  •  "'l»;» -IjSy 
of  coiper,  U  make  it  harder.  The  sUndard  silver  of  England  is  an  alloy  of  Z2Z 
pennweiihts  of  silver  with  18  pennyweight,  of  copper,  or  it  contains  92-5  per 
Sent  of  silver.  The  standard  of  tli.  Spanish  dollar,  of  the  Fiench  and  most 
other  coinais,  is  90  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  of  grB* 
est  stability  cin.ists  of  719  silver,  and  281  copper,  and  corresponds  with  the 
formula  AgCu,.t 

BSTIMATIOK    01    SILTEE,    AND    MITBOBS    OT    BEPiaAIIlM   IT   FBOM   OTHEB 
METALS. 

Silver  when  in  the  state  of  solution,  is  always  estimated  as  chloride.  The  sc- 
lution,  if  not  already  acid,  is  slightly  acidulated  with  nitrio  acid ;  the  silver  pre- 
eioitaied  with  hydroohloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  placed  for  some  bouij  in  a  warm 
SS  on  to  caus'e  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  to  settle  down  The  Precipi- 
£te  is  eollccted  on  .  flter,  wliicb  should  be  .s  smJl  as  posaible  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  at  212».  It  must  then  be  separated  ,.  completely  as  p«i.  bio 
from  the  filter:  inlrodnced  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  previously  weighed  the  filter 
burnt  to  aabes 'outside  lb.  crucible,  the  ashes  added  to  the  conteuto  of  the  cru- 
oible-  and  the  whole  strongly  heated  over  a  lamp  till  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  tianqud  fusiin,  after  which  it  is  left  to  cool  and  weigked^ 
It  contains  75'26  per  cent  of  .ilv  tr  This  mode  of  estimation  is  affected  with  an 
"ror  So-  from  the  partial  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  by  the  organic 
matter  of  the  filter.  The  errer  thus  occasioned  is  but  .light  when  the  process  is 
well  conducted,  and  may  always  be  ob.i.tod  by  treating  the  fused  ohloride  after 
Tco  in"  with  nitric  acid  to  diJolv.  the  reduced  silver;  then  adding  hydroehlonc 


*  Gmelin's  Hitndbook,  Translation,  i 
■f  LeYol,  Ann.  Ch.  PhjB.  [3],  ixxfi. 
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acid,  evaporatinf;  to  dryness,  and  again  fusing  the  residue.  Anofher  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding IS  to  collect  the  chloride  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  it  in  an  oil- 
bath  at  about  300°  F.  The  chloride  may  also  he  washed  hy  decantation  and 
the  use  of  a  filter  avoided  altogether;  but  the  washing  requires  very  careful  mani- 
pulation, o      -1  J 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  a  solution  may  also  be  determined  by  precipitating  it 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength.  The  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  IS  made  of  such  a  strength  that  a  cubic  decimetre  of  it  exactly  precipi- 
tates 1  gramme  of  pure  silver.  It  is  added  to  the  silver  solution  from  a  burette, 
divided  mto  cuhie  centimetres,  the  liquid  being  well  shaken  after  each  addition, 
to  cause  the  precipitate  to  settle  down.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  solu- 
tion tlius  added  determines  the  quantity  of  silver  present. 

As  silver  is  reduced  from  many  of  its  salts  by  the  mere  action  of  heat,  the 
qu.intity  of  Sliver  in  such  compounds  may  he  readily  determined  by  simplv  ignit- 
ing them  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  This  method  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  salts  of 
silver  which  contain  organic  acids.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some 
cases,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  remains  combined  with  the  sUver,  and  that 
some  organic  silver  compounds  containing  nitrogen  leave  cyanide  of  silver  when 
Ignited. 

The  method  of  precipitating  by  hydrochloric  acid  serves  to  separate  silver  from 
al  other  metals.  If  lead  be  present  in  solution  with  silver,  the  liquid  must  be 
diluted  with  a  lan;e  quantity  of  water  before  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  ■ 
because  the  chlonde  of  lead  is  but  sparingly  soluble  The  separation  of  silver 
trom  lead  may  also  be  effLcted  by  precipitating  both  the  metals  as  chlorides  md 
dissolving  the  chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia  To  separate  silver  from  mercury 
the  latter  metal  if  in  the  state  of  mercurous  oxide,  must  first  be  converted  into 
mercuric  oxide  by  oxiditi  n  with  nitnc  aeid 

The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  silver  m  alloys  <mch  as  coin=.,  is  usually 
effected  either  by  cupellation  in  the  manner  already  described  (p  593)  or  1  v  dis 
solving  the  alloy  m  nitric  iu.il,  and  precipitating  the  silver  with  a  graduated  solu- 
tion of  chlonde  of  sodium.* 

The  cupeliation  of  silver  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  loss  arisin"  partly 
from  a  portion  of  the  melted  silver  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  partly  bv 
volatilization.  The  loss  thus  occasioned  varies  with  the  proportion  of  lead  eni- 
ployed  in  the  cupellation,  with  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  alloy,  and  likewise 
with  the  heat  of  the  furnace  :  hence  the  results  obtained  require  a  certain  correc- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  must  be  determined  by  special  trials  made  upon  alloya 
of  known  composition  and  with  different  proportions  of  lead. 

SECTION  III. 


Eq.  98-33  or  1229-16;  Au.  (Aurum). 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  most  countries,  sometimes  mixed  with  iron 
pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  galena,  but  generally  native,  massive,  and  dissemi- 
Dated  in  threads  through  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  quartz,  or  in  grains  anion-  the 
«and  of  rivers,  and  in  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  an'cient 
rocks.  ^  In  these  deposits,  some  of  which  are  of  great  estent,  gold  is  occasionally 
found  in  masses  of  considerable  size,  called  tiuffgets.     Formerly,  the  principal  sup- 

' '^^^'^•'•'es^  t>J  Gay-Luasao,  forthig  purpose  is  described,  with  the  reqoisite  Tables  in 
the  Parhnmentary  Repgrt  upon  the  Royai  Mint,  1837,  Appendix,  p.  145.     See  also  Dr. 
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ply  of  this  metal  was  from  the  mines  of  South  America,  Hungary,  and  the  Uralian 
mountaios ;  but  of  iate  years,  the  largest  quantities  have  been  obtained  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  Native  gold  is  sometimes  pure,  but  is  more  frequently 
associated  in  various  proportions  with  silver. 

_  Gold  is  separated  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mechanically  associated, 
either  by  washing  with  water,  whereby  the  earthy  matters  are  carried  away  while 
the  heavy  gold  particles  remain  behind,  or  by  amalgamation.  The  small  quantity 
of  gold  which  occurs,  generally  associated  with  silver,  in  certain  lead  and  copper 
ores,  is  extracted  by  liquation  and  cupellation,  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
silver.  By  these  processes,  gold  is  obtained  free  from  all  other  metals  exoepl 
silver,  and  from  this  it  may  be  separated  by  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver, 
but  only  when  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  alloy.  When  nitric  acid  does 
not  dissolve  the  silver,  the  alloy  is  submitted  to  an  operation  termed  quartation, 
which  consists  in  fusing  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  silver,  after  which  the 
whole  of  the  silver  may  bo  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid. 

Purogold  may  he  obtained  from  any  alloy  containing  it,  by  dissolving  the  alloy 
in  a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  and  one  measure  of  nitric  acid ; 
separating  the  solution  from  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  by  fihration;  evaporating 
it  over  the  water-bath  till  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  exhaled;  then  dissolving  the 
residue  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  adding  protosulphate  of 
iron,  which  completely  precipitates  the  gold  ia  the  form  of  a  brown  or  brownish- 
yellow  powder,  the  protosulphate  of  iron  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
sesquisulphate  and  sesquichloride : 

6(reO .  SOa)  +  Au,Cl,  =  2(Fe,0, .  380,)  +  Fe^Cl^  +  2Aa. 
The  geld  thus  precipitated  is  quite  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  but  acquires  that 
character  by  burnishing. 

From  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  gold  may  also 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  alloy,  after  being  granu- 
lated by  pouring  it  in  the  melted  state  into  water,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  east- 
iron  vessel  with  2J  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-815 
(66°  Baumfi),  the  heat  being  continued  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved. 
The  silver  and  copper  are  thereby  converted  into  sulphates,  while  the  gold  remains 
unattached.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-653,  or  58°  Baurn^  (obtained  by 
concentrating  the  acid  mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper  produced  in  the  opera- 
tion), and  afterwards  left  at  rest.  The  gold  then  settles  down,  and  the  liquid, 
aiter  being  diluted  with  water,  is  transferred  to  a  leaden  vessel  and  again  boiled 
with  sheets  of  copper  immersed  in  it.  The  silver  is  then  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  sta.te,  while  the  copper  is  converted  into  sulphate,  and  dissolves.  The 
gold  deposited  in  the  manner  above  described  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of 
rilvcr,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treating  it  a  second  and  a  third  time  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid:  it  then  retains  only  0*005  of  silver.  This  process  is  not 
applicable  to  alloys  containing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold;  richer  alloys  must 
first  be  fused  withthe  requisite  quantity  of  silver.  It  is  applied  on  the  large 
scale  to  the  extraction  of  gold,  chiefly  from  alloys  which  contain  but  little  of  that 
metal,  such  as  native  silver  and  old  silver  coins,  and,  as  now  practised,  ia  economi- 
cally available  even  when  the  amount  of  gold  docs  not  exceed  one  part  in  2000. 

Gold  is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  pure,  it  is  more  malleable 
than  any  other  metal,  and  nearly  as  soft  as  lead.  Its  ductility  appears  to  have 
scarcely  a  limit.^  A  single  grain  of  gold  has  been  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  in 
length,  and  this  metal  is  beaten  out  into  leaves  which  have  not  more  than 
1-200,000  of  an  inch  of  thickness.  The  coating  of  gold  on  gilt  silver  wire  is  still 
thinner.  Gold,  when  very  thin,  is  transparent,  thin  gold  leaf  appearing  green  by 
transmitted  light.  The  green  colour  passes  into  a  ruby  red  when  highly  attenuated 
gold  IS  heated  :  in  the  red  gold-glass,  the  gold  ia  ia  the  metallic  state  (Faraday). 
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The  point  of  fusion  of  this  metal  is  2192°,  aeoordinj;  to  Pouillet;  2518°,  accord- 
ing to  Gu jton>Morveau J  2590°,  according  to  Daniel!:  it  contracts  considerably 
upon  becoming  solid.  Tbe  density  of  gold  varies  from  19*258  to  19'367,  accord- 
ing as  it  has  been  more  or  less  compressed.  G-old  does  not  oxidate  or  tarnish  in 
air,  at  the  usual  temperature,  nor  when  strongly  ignited.  Bnt  this  and  the  other 
noble  metals  are  dissipated  and  partly  osidated,  when  a  powerful  electric  charge 
ia  sent  through  them  in  thia  leaves.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  or  indeed  by  any  single  acid.  It  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine, 
which  converts  it  into  sesquioiiloride,  and  by  acid-mistures,  encli  as  aqua-regia, 
which  evolve  chlorine.  It  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  formiug  the 
two  oxides  AujO  and  AujOj,  which  sliow  but  little  tendency  to  combine  with 
acids.  Some  chemists,  however,  double  the  atomic  weight  of  gold,  and  regard 
these  osides  as  protoxide,  AuO,  and  teroxide,  AuOa,  respectively. 

Oxide  of  goU,  Aurom  oxide,  Au^O,  204-66  or  2558-25.  —  This  oxide  is  ob- 
tained as  a  green  powder  by  decomposing  the  corresponding  chloride  of  gold  with 
a  cold  solution  of  potash.  It  is  partly  dissolved  by  the  alkali,  and  soon  begins  to 
undergo  decomposition,  being  resolved  into  the  higher  oxide  and  metallic  gold. 
The  latter  forma  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  thin  film,  which  ia  green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  like  gold  leaf. 

Chloride  of  gold,  Aurou&  chloride,  AujCl,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  aesquichloride  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  powder  thus  obtained  ia  a  sand- 
bath,  retaining  it  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  tin,  and  constantly  stirring 
it,  so  long  as  chlorine  is  evolved.  It  is  a  white,  saline  mass,  having  a  tiogo  of 
yellow,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  permanent,  but  in 
contact  with  water  it  gradually  undei^oes  decomposition,  and  is  converted  into 
gold  and  the  sesquichloride.  This  change  takes  place  almost  instantaneously  at 
the  boiling  temperature. 

Avrous  iodide,  AujI,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodio  acid  on  auric  oxide, 
water  being  formed  and  two-thirds  of  the  iodine  set  free : 

AuA  -f  SHI  =  Au^I  -I-  3H0  +  21 ; 

also  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  in  proper  proportion,  and  in  successive  small 
quantities,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  auric  chloride  : 

AujCls  +  3KI  =  AujI  +  3KC1  +  21. 
It  ia  a  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Aitrous  sulphide  is  formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  gold.  It  is  dark-brown,  almost  black.  Aurous 
sulphide  combines  with  the  protosulphides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  forming 
double  salts  containing  1  eq.  of  auroaa  sulphide  with  1  eq.  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phide. The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  2  eq.  protoaulphide  of 
sodium,  1  eq.  gold,  and  6  eq.  aulphur;  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water;  filter- 
ing the  yellow  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen ;  and  concentrating  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid.  Yellow  orjstals  are  then  obtained,  having  the  form  of  ob- 
lique hexagonal  prisms  with  trilateral  or  quadrilateral  summits,  and  containing 
NaS.Au'S  +  8Aq.  They  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  potassium- salt, 
which  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  forms  indistinct  crystals  (Col.  Yorke).* 

Seic/uioxide  of  goU,  Auric  oxide,  Au^O,,  220-66  or  2758-25.— -This  oxide  has 
many  of  the  properties  of  an  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  magnesia  in  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  when  an  insoluble  compound  of  auric  oxide 
and  magnesia  is  formed,  which  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed.  The 
compound  is  afterwards  digested  in  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  n 
traces  of  auric  oxide,  but  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  x 

«  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  L  236. 
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left  in  the  state  of  a  reddish-yellow  hydrate,  which  when  dried  In  air  becomes 
chest Dut-brown.  When  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  aaric  oxide  carries  down  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  of  which  it  may  be  deprived  by  nitric  acid.  Dried  at  212°, 
]t  abandons  its  water,  becomes  black,  and  is  in  part  reduced.  When  exposed  to 
light,  particularly  to  the  direct  rajs  of  the  sun,  ita  redaction  is  very  rapid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  an  incipient  red  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  acid  which 
dissolves  and  retains  this  oxide,  and  then  sesqnichloride  of  gold  is  formed.  It  is 
dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  aoid,  but  precipitated  from  these 
solutions  by  water.  The  affinity  of  this  oxide  for  alkaline  oxides,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  great  that,  when  boiled  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  it  is  dissolved, 
the  liquid  becoming  alkaline,  and  aurafe  of  potasJi,  or  a  compound  of  auric  oxide 
and  potash,  beicg  formed.  The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  oxides  are  nearly  colourless,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  water.  They 
appear  to  be  of  two  different  degrees  of  saturation,  aurates  which  are  soluble,  and 
suporaurates  which  are  insoluble.  The  only  one  of  these  compounds  which  has 
been  studied  in  some  degree  is  the  aurate  of  ammonia,  or  fulminating  gold  as  it 
is  named,  from  its  violently  explosive  character. 

Aurate  of  ammmda.  —  When  the  solution  of  gold  is  precipitated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  a  powder  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  obtained,  which  is  a 
compound  of  aurate  of  ammonia  with  a  portion  of  sesquichloride  of  gold.  This 
compound  explodes  by  heat,  but  the  detonation  is  not  strong.  But  when  the  so- 
lution of  gold  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  well 
washed  by  ebullition  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  or  better  in  water  containing 
potash,  the  fulminating  gold  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a  tinge  of  purple. 
When  dry,  it  explodes  very  easily  with  a  loud  report,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
flame.  It  may  be  exploded  by  a  heat  a  tittle  above  the  boiling  point  of  w^ter,  or 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined ;  but 
if  the  ammonia  is  present  in  double  the  proportion  that  would  contain  the  hydro- 
gen necessaiy  to  bum  the  oxygen  of  the  auric  oxide,  which  Bcrzelius  considers 
probable,  its  constituents  may  be  AujOj.SNHj-l  HO.  The  affinity  of  auric  oxide 
for  ammonia  is  so  great,  that  it  takes  that  alkali  from  all  acids.  Thus,  when  auric 
oxide  is  digested  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fulminating  gold  is  formed,  ;ind  the  liquid 
becomes  acid. 

..iM)-a(eo/^(asA,  KO.AujO,  +  6H0.  —  Obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  gold  in  a  slight  excess  of  pure  potash, 
first  over  the  open  fire  and  afterwards  in  vacuo :  the  crystals  may  bo  freed  from 
adhering  potash  by  recrystallization  from  water,  then  drained  on  unglazed  porce- 
lain and  dried  in  vacuo.  Aurate  of  potash  is  very  soluble  Jn  water,  and  forms  a 
yellowish  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by  neariy  all  organic 
bodies,  the  gold  being  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  :  it  is  also  decomposed  by 
heat.  With  most  metallic  salts  it  forms  precipitates  of  aurates,  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant;  thus,  chloride  of  calcium 
forms  a  precipitate  of  aurate  of  lime,  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  solution  of  aurate  of  potash  may  be  used  as  a  bath  for  electro-gilding. 

AuTosulphite  of  potash,  KO.Au,Oa  -}■  4CKO.2SO0  +  5H0;  or  5K0  j  tar?^ 
-1-5H0. — Deposited  in  beautiful  yellow  needles  when  sulphite  of  potash  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  aurate  of  potash.  It  is  neady  insoluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  but  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  pure  water,  especially  if 
hot,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  and  depositing  metallic  gold.  Acids  decompose  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  it  may  be  preserved  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  well-closed  bottles,  hut  ultimately  decomposes,  giving  off  sulphurous 
acid  and  leaving  metallic  gold  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  salt  is  heated  (Fremy).* 
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purple  of  Cassius. — Whea  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  gold,  a  pnrple-coloured  powder  falla,  which  has  received  that  name.  It  is  ob- 
tained of  a  finer  tiot  when  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  aes- 
quichloride  of  iron,  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid  takes  a  shade  of  greea,  and  the 
liquid  in  that  state  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  sesquiohtoride  of  gold 
free  from  nitric  acid,  and  very  dilute.  After  24  hours,  a  brown  powder  is  de- 
posited, whicL  is  slightly  transparent,  and  purple-red  by  transmitted  light.  When 
dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  dull  blue  colour.  Heated  to  redness,  it 
loses  a  little  water,  but  no  osjgen,  and  retains  ilfi  former  appearance.  If  washed 
with  ammonia  on  the  filter  while  still  moist,  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  purple  liquid 
passes  through,  which  rivals  the  hypermanganate  of  potash  in  beauty.  From 
this  liquid,  the  colouring  matter  separates  very  gradually,  weeks  elapsing  before 
the  upper  strata  of  the  liqiiid  become  colourless ;  but  it  is  precipitated  more  rapidly 
when  heated  iu  a  close  vessel  between  140°  and  180°.  The  powder  of  Cassius  is 
insoluble  in  solutions  of  potash  and  soda.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  fusing  toge- 
ther 2  parts  of  gold,  Si  parts  of  tin,  and  15  parts  of  silver,  under  boras,  to  pre- 
vent the  oxidation  of  the  tin,  and  treating  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out 
the  silver ;  a  purple  residue  is  left  containing  the  tin  anjJ  gold  that  were  employed. 

The  powder  of  Cassius  is  certainly,  after  ignition,  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  tin 
and  metallic  gold,  from  which  the  gold  can  be  dissolved  out  by  aqua-regia,  while 
the  binoxide  of  tin  is  left;  and  tho  last  mode  of  preparing  it,  favours  the  idea 
that  its  constitution  is  the  same  before  ignition ;  but  the  solubility  of  the  un- 
ignited  powder  in  ammonia,  and  the  fact  liat  mercury  does  not  dissolve  out  gold 
from  the  powder  when  properly  prepared,  appear  to  be  conclusive  against  that 
opinion.  The  proportions  of  its  constituents  vary  so  much,  that  there  must  be 
more  than  one  compound  j  or  more  likely  the  colouring  compound  combines  with 
more  than  one  proportion  of  binoxide  of  tin.  Berzelius  proposed  the  theory  that 
the  powder  of  Cassius  may  contain  the  true  protoxide  of  gold  combined  with  ses- 
quioxide  of  tin,  AuO.SnjOj,  a  kind  of  combination  containing  an  association  of 
three  atoms  of  metal,  which  is  exemplified  in  black  oside  of  iron,  spinell,  gahnite, 
franklinit«,  and  other  minerals,  and  which  we  have  repeatedly  observed  to  be 
usually  attended  with  great  stability.  A  glance  at  its  formula  shows  how  readily 
the  powder  of  Cassius,  as  thus  represented,  may  pass  into  gold  and  binoxide  of 
tin;  AuO.Sn,03  =  Au-[-2SnOj.  The  existence  of  a  purple  oside  of  gold,  AuO, 
is  not  established ;  but  it  is  probably  the  substance  formed  when  a  solution  of 
gold  is  applied  to  the  skin  or  nails,  and  which  dyes  them  purple.  Paper,  coloured 
purple  by  a  solution  of  gold,  becomes  gilt  when  placed  in  the  moist  state  in  phos- 
phurctted  hydrogen  gas,  which  reduces  the  gold  to  the  metallic  state. 

Pelletier  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  a,  purple  of  Cassius  of 
constant  composition:  —  20  grammes  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of 
aqua-regia  containing  20  parts  nitric  to  80  parts  of  commercial  hydroehlorio 
acid;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath ;  ^e  residue 
dissolved  in  water;  the  filtered  solution  diluted  with  7  or  8  decilitres  of  water; 
and  tin  filings  introduced  into  it :  in  a  few  minutes  the  Uquid  becomes  browa 
and  turbid,  and  deposits  a  purple  precipitate,  which  merely  requires  to  be 
washed  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  purple  thus  prepared  contains  in  100 
parts ;  32'746  stannic  acid,  14-618  protoxide  of  tin,  44-772  aureus  oxide  (AujO) 
and  7'864  water.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  sesquichloride  of  gold  with 
pure  protochloride  of  tin  is  always  brown.  To  obtain  a  fine  purple  precipitate, 
the  chloride  of  gold  should  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  protochloride  aad  bichlo- 
ride of  tia.  The  following  process  gives  a  fine  purple : — a.  A  neutral  solution  is 
prepared  of  1  part  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  h.  A  solution  of  2  parts  tin  in 
cold  aqua-regia  (1  part  hydrochloric  acid  to  8  nitric),  the  liquid  being  merely 
heated  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  that  it  may  not  contain  any  protoxide  of 
tin ;  c.  Seven  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  (6  hydrochloric  to  1  nitric), 
and  the  solution,  which  is  nearly  neutral,  diluted  with  3500  parts  of  water.     To 
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thia  solution  c,  the  solution  6  is  first  added,  and  then  the  solution  a,  drop  by  drop 
till  the  proper  colour  is  produced.  If  the  quantity  of  a  be  too  small,  the  precipi' 
tete  IS  violet;  if  too  large,  it  is  brown.  It  must  be  washed  quickly,  so  that  tlie 
liquid  may  not  act  upon  it  too  long.     It  weighs  6*  parts  (Bouisson),* 

Sesquisulpkide  of  gold,  AujSs,  or  Auric  sulphide,  ia  formed  when  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  gold  IS  precipitated  cold  by  bydrosulphurio  acid.  It  is  a  flocculent  matter 
of  a  strong  vellow  colour,  which  becomes  deeper  by  drying ;  it  loses  its  sulphur  at 
a  moderate  beat. 


e  of  goU,  PercMoride  of  gold,  Auric  chloride,  AujClj,  303-16  or 
S789-5. — This  compound  is  formed  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua-reo'ta.  The 
solution  is  yellow,  and  becomes  paler  with  an  excess  of  acid,  but  is  of  a  deep  red 
when  neutral  in  composition.  It  is  obtoined  in  the  last  condition  by  evaporating 
the  solution  of  gold,  till  the  liquid  is  of  a  dark  ruby  colour,  aod  begins  to  emit 
chlorine.  It  forms  on  cooling  a  dark  red  crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces 
quicklym  air.  JJut  the  only  method  of  procuring  auric  chloride  perfectly  free 
from  acid  salt,  is  to  decompose  aureus  chloride  with  water.  A  compound  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  hydrochloric  acid  cijstallizes  easily  from  an  acid  solution,  in  Ions 
needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  are  permanent  in  diy  air,  but  run  into  a 
liquid  in  damp  air.  The  solution  of  this  salt  deposits  gold  on  its  surface  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  vessel  turned  to  the  light.  The  gold  is  also  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state  bv  phosphorus,  by  most  metals,  by  ferrous  salts,  by  aisenious  and 
antimonions  acids,  and  by  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  by  yec-etable 
acids  by  oxalate  of  potash,  &c.,  carbonic  acid  then  esciping  Hydros ufphurie 
acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  throw  down  black  sulphide  of  gold  soluble  in 
excess  ot  the  latter  reagent.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  fulminating  gold.  Potash  added  m  escess  forms  no  preci- 
pitate, unless  It  contains  organic  matter,  in  which  case  a  slight  preeipitite  of  an- 
rous  oxide  is  produced.  Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess.  Tincture  of  galls  throws  down  metallic  gold.  Chionde  of  gold 
IS  soluble  in  ether  and  in  some  essential  oils.  It  forms  double  salts  with  most 
other  chlorides,  which  are  almost  all  orange-coloured  when  crystallized-  in  efflo- 
rescing, they  acquire  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  they  are 
of  an  intense  red.  They  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  the 
two  salts. 

Chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  KGI.AujCl,  -f  5  HO.  ~- Crystal!  izes  in  striated 
prisms  with  right  summits,  or  in  thin  hexagonal  tables  which  are  very  efflorescent  • 
becomes  anhydrous  at  212°.  The  anhydrous  salt  fuses  readily  when  heated,  but 
loses  chlorine  and  becomes  a  hquid,  which  is  black  while  hot,  and  yellow  iben 
cold.  It  IS  then  a  compound  of  aurous  chloride  with  chloride  of  potassium. 
thlonde  of  gold  aud  ammonium  crystallizes  in  transparent  prismatic  needles, 
M^'^nw^'^r^  to''^*'  ^°^.f'',^^-  J^'^">«t'>'i  found  tlieir  composition  to  be 
NH,Cl.Au,Cl,  4-  2H0.  Chloride  of  gold  and  .odium  crystallizes  in  long  four- 
sided  pnsms,  and  is  persistent  in  air.  Its  composition  is  NaCl.  AuaCl,  -f  4H0 
Bonsdorff  has  prepared  similar  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  barium  stron" 
tium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  and  nickel'  The 
salt  of  hme  contains  six,  and  the  salt  of  magnesia  twelve  equivalents  of  water 

Sesqmbromide  of  gold,  AUaBrj,  is  formed  by  dissolving  gold  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  It  greatly  resembles  the  seaquicbloride,  and  forms 
also  an  extensive  senes  of  double  salts. 

.Auric  iodide,  AmJ.^,  is  formed  by  gradually  adding  a  neutral  solution  of  auno 
chlonde  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium :  the  liqui  1  then  acquires  a  dark 
green^  colour,  and  yields  a  dark-green  precipitate  of  AuJ„  which  redissoUes  on 
agitation ;  but  after  1  eq.  of  the  auric  chloride  has  been  added  to  4  eqs  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  a  furt,her  addition  of  the  gold-solution  decolourizes  the  liquid  and 
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forms  a  permanent  precipitate  of  aaric  iodide,  because  tte  Iodide  of  gold  and 
potassium  at  first  produced  is  thereby  decomposed.  The  Bucoessive  actions  are 
represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

(1.)  4KI+  AujCU  =  SKCl  +  KI.  AujI^; 

(2.)  3(KI .  AuJs)  +  AUiCIa  =  3KCI  +  4Au,T, 

Auric  Iodide  ia  a  very  unstable  compound;  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  yellow  nurous  iodide,  and  afterwards 
into  metallic  gold.  It  combines  with  hydriodic  acid  and  with  the  more  basio 
metallic  iodides,  forming  a  series  of  very  dark-coloured  salts ;  e.  g.  iodo-aurate 
of  potassium,  KI.AujIa-  , 

The  oxides  of  gold  show  but  little  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen-acids  :  the 
Beaqaioxide  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solution  b  decomposed  by 
evaporation  or  dilution. 

Hi/posulphite  of  aurous  oxide  and  soda : 

Au,0 . S.O,+3(NaO. S,O0+4HO ;  or ^^Q } 4S<0,+  4H0. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sesquichloride  of  gold 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  When  purified  by  re- 
peated solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol,  it  forms  delicate,  colourless 
needles.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  but  very  sparingly 
in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid,  with  deposition  of  m^ 
tallic  gold.  Its  solution  gives  a  blackish  precipitate  with  hydrosulphunc  acid  and 
soluble  sulphides.  The  presence  of  gold  In  this  solution  is  not  indicated  by  pro- 
tosulphato  of  Iron,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  oxalic  acid;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  vegeUble  acids  neither  precipitate  sul- 
phur cor  expel  sulphurous  acid  from  it.  When  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium, 
ft  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  Hi/pomlphite  of  aurous  oxide  and  baiyla, 
containing  ^^g  }  *^^*^'-  Sulphuric  acid  removes  all  the  baryta  from  this  salt, 
and  leaves  hydrated  aurous  hyposulphite,  which  Is  uncrystallizable,  strongly  acid, 
and  tolerably  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  solution  of  the  soda-salt  is 
used  for  fixing  daguerreotype  pictures  (Fordos  and  G^lis).* 

A  hyposulphite  of  auric  oxide  and  soda  appears  also  to  be  formed  by  dropping 
a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  into  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Fordos 
and  &61is) 

Alloys  of  gold— Go\i  unites  with  nearly  all  metals;  but  its  most  important 
alloys  are  those  which  It  forms  with  silver  and  copper.  Gold  which  is  used  for 
coins,  watches,  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.,  is  always  alloyed  with  copper,  to  increase 
its  hardness,  pure  gold  being  much  too  soft  for  any  of  these  purposes.  The  stand- 
ard for  coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  11  gold  with  1  alloy ;  in  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  9  gold  to  1  alloy,  for  articles  of  jewellery,  gold  is 
also  frequently  alloyed  with  silver,  which  gives  It  a  lighter  colour.  The  alloys  of 
gold,  both  with  silver  and  with  copper,  are  more  fusible  than  gold  itself.  The 
solder  used  for  gold  trinkets  is  composed_  of  5  parts  gold  and  1  part  copper,  or  of 
4  parts  gold,  1  part  copper,  and  1  part  silver. 

Amalgam.  ofgoU.  —  Gold  unites  readUy  with  mercury,  forming  a  whito  amal- 
gam ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercurial  vapour  coming  in  contact  with  gold  is 
sufficient  to  turn  It  white.  Mercury  Is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  without  losing  its  fluidity,  but,  when  quite  saturated,  It  acquires  a  waxy  con- 
sistence. When  the  liquid  amalgam  is  strained  through  ehamois-lcather,  mercury 
passes  tJirough  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold,  and  there  remains  a 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phja.  [3],  xiii.  89i. 
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white  amalgam,  of  pasty  consistence,  containing  about  2  parts  of  gold  to  1  part 
of  mercury.  By  dissolving  1  part  of  gold  in  1000  parts  of  icercury,  pressiog 
through  chamois-leather,  and  treating  the  residue  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  a 
moderate  heat,  a  solid  amalgam,  AUjHg,  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  shining 
four-sided  prisms,  retains  its  lustre  io  the  air,  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  does  not  melt  even  when  heated  till  the  mercury  volatilizes  (T.  H. 
Heniy).* 

Gilding  and  silvering.  —  The  pasty  amalgam  of  2  parts  gold  and  1  part  mer- 
cury is  used  for  gilding  ornamented  articles  of  copper  and  bronae.  The  surface  of 
the  object  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  by  heating  it  to  redness,  then  plunging  it 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  for  on  instant  also  into  strong  nitric 
acid  J  it  is  then  amahjumateii  by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
and  afterwards  pressed  upon  the  pasty  amalgam,  a  portion  of  which  adheres  to  it. 
The  mercury  is  then  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  gold-eurface  finally  polished.  Silver 
may  be  gilt  by  similar  processes. 

By  substituting  an  amalgam  of  silver  for  the  amalgam  of  gold,  articles  of  copper, 
bronze,  and  brass  may  be  silvered  or  plated. 

Articles  of  copper,  chiefly  copper  trinkets,  are  also  gilt  by  immersion  in  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  an  alkaline  carbonate,  after  having  been  cleaned 
by  processes  similar  to  those  just  described. 

But  the  process  now  most  generally  adopted  is  that  of  eleefro-gilding,  which  is 
performed  by  immersing  the  objects  to  be  gilt  in  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  1  part  of  cyanide  of  gold  in  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  the  positive 
pole  is  connected  with  a  bar  of  gold  also  immersed  in  the  liquid.  The  solution  is 
then  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  gold  being  deposited  on  the  objects  at  the 
negative  pole,  while  the  gold  connected  with  the  positive  pole  dissolves  and  keeps 
the  solution  at  a  nearly  uniform  strength.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  solu- 
tion is  sometimes  replaced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  cyanide  of  gold 
by  sesquioxide  of  gold,  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  sulphide  of  gold;  but 
the  composition  above  given  is  that  which  is  most  generally  adopted.  This  mode 
of  gilding  may  be  at  once  applied  to  copper,  brass,  bronze,  silver,  or  platinum. 
To  gild  iron,  steel,  or  tin,  it  is  necessary  first  to  deposit  a  layer  of  copper  on  the 
surface,  which  is  effected  by  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  cyanide  of 
copper  and  potassium. 

EleetrO'Sitverivg  or  electTO-plafing  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  & 
bath  composed  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water;  it  is  principally  applied  to  articles  made  of  niekel- 

Plaiinum  mayalso  be  deposited  in  a  similar  manner  on  copper  or  silverj  but  it 
does  not  adhere  very  firmly. 


Gold  is  always  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  generally  precipitated  from 
its  solution  in  aqua-regia  by  protosulphate  of  iron  or  ozalic  acid.  IVotosulphate 
of  iron  precipitates  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder.  If  the  gold 
Boiutioo  is  quite  neutral,  it  must  first  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  other- 
wise the  precipitated  gold  will  be  contaminated  with  scsquioiide  of  iron  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  solution  of  the  protosulphate.  If  the  gold  solution 
contains  much  free  nitric  acid,  there  is  a  risk  of  some  of  the  precipitated  gold 
being  re-diasolved  by  the  aqua-regia  present.  To  prevent  this,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  must  be  destroyed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  before  the  iron 

«PhiL  Mag.  [4],  ii.  468. 
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solution  is  added.  Osalic  acid  reduce  gold  (slowly  but  completely;  tho  gold 
solution  must  be  digested  witb  it  for  24  or  48  hours. 

These  metbods  of  precipitation  serve  to  separate  gold  from  most  other  metals. 
In  suck  cases,  osalio  acid  is  mostly  to  be  preferred  as  the  precipitating  agent, 
because,  when  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be  determined,  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  iron  in  solution  is  very  inconvenient. 

The  separation  of  gold  in  alloys  may  generally  be  effected  by  dissolving  out  the 
baser  metals  with  nitric,  or  sometimes  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
When,  however,  tho  proportion  of  gold  is  considerable,  it  may  happen  that  the 
alloy  is  but  very  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  the  other  metal  be 
silver  or  lead.  In  such,  a  case,  it  is  beat  to  treat  the  alloy  with  aqua-re^a,  and 
precipitate  tho  gold  with  oxalic  acid.  Or,  again,  the  alloy  may  be  fused  with  a 
known  weight  of  lead  or  silver,  as  in  the  method  of  quartation  (p.  602),  and 
thereby  rendered  decomposable  by  nitric  acid. 

The  analysis  or  assay  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  is  usually  made  by  cupel- 
lation  with  lead.  The  weight  of  the  button  remaining  on  the  cupel  gives  directly 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  alloy  after  certain  corrections  similar  to  those  required 
in  the  case  of  silver  (p.  601).  Alloys  containing  both  silver  and  copper  are 
onpelled  with  lead  and  a  quantity  of  silver  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportion  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  alloy  to  1  part  gold  and  3  parts  silver.  The  button  obtained  by 
cupellation  then  consists  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  the  silver  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid. 

Small  ornamental  articles,  which  would  be  destroyed  if  submitted  to  any  of  the 
preceding  processes,  are  approximately  assayed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  peculiar 
kind  of  black  stone,  called  the  touchstone,  so  as  to  leave  a  streak  of  metal,  the 
appearance  of  whioK  may  be  compared  with  that  of  similar  streaks  produced  from 
alloys  of  known  composition.  A  further  comparison  is  obtained  by  examining  the 
appearance  which  the  streaks  present  when  treated  with  acids.  This  mcthodia 
also  sometimes  used  in  the  assaying  of  coins,  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  {juantity 
of  silver  required  in  the  cupellation.  The  touchstone,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bituminous  quartz,  was  originally  obtained  from  Ljdia;  but  stones  of  similar 
quality  are  now  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 


ORDER  IX. 

METALS   IN  NATIVE  PLATINUM. 

SECTION  I. 
plahnum. 

1^2- 98'68  or  1233-5;  Pt. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  the  auriferous  sand  of  certain  rivers  in  America. 
Its  name  is  a  diminutive  of  plafa,  silver,  and  was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its 
whiteness.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grains  of  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  has  been  found  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  and  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Tlrai  chain ;  in  small  quantity  also  in  certain  copper-orea 
from  the  Alps ;  it  is  everywhere  associated  with  the  debris  of  a  rock,  easily  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  one  of  the  earliest  volcanic  formations. 

The  graioB  of  native  platinum  contain  from  75  to  87  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  a 
quantity  of  iron  generally  sufficient  to  render  them  magnetic,  from  J  to  1  per 
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cent._  of  palladium,  but  sometimes  much  less,  witli  small  quantities  of  copper, 
rhodium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium.  To  separate  the  platinum  from  theso 
bodies,  the  ore  is  digested  in  a  retort  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  additions 
of  nitric  acid  are  made  from  time  to  time.  When  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly 
saturated,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  the  retort  to  a  syrup,  then  diluted  with 
water,  and  drawn  off  from  the  insoluhle  residue.  If  the  mineral  is  not  com- 
pletely decomposed,_more  aqua-regia  is  added  and  the  distillation  continued.  A 
portion  always  remains  undissolved,  consisting  of  grains  of  a  compound  of  osmium 
aad  iridium,  and  little  brilliant  plates  of  the  same  alloy,  besides  foreign  mineral 
substances  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ore.  The  solution  is  generally  deep  red, 
and  emits  chlorine  from  the  presence  of  perchloride  of  palladium;  to  decompose 
which  the  liquid  is  boiled,  whereupon  chlorine  esi,apes,  and  the  palladium  is  re- 
duced to  protochloride.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  then  added,  which  precipitates 
the  platinum  as  a  sparingly  soluble  double  chloride  ot  platinum  aad  potassium, 
which  has  a  yellow  colour  if  pure,  but  red  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the  double 
chloride  of  iridium  and  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  By  ignttiug  this  double 
salt  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  point  ot  fusion,  the 
platinum  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  a  portion  of  the  indium  remains  as 
peroxide.  The  soluble  potash-salts  are  then  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water, 
and  the  platinum  is  dissolved  by  aqua-regia,  in  which  the  peroxide  of  iridium 
remains  untouched.  To  complete  the  separation  of  the  iridium,  the  precipitation 
by  chloride  of  potassium  and  ignition  with  carbonate  of  potash  may  require  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  The  platinum -solution  thus  freed  from  iridium  is  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac,  which  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonium.  From  this  precipitate,  when  heated  to  redness, 
chlorine  and  sal-ammoniac  are  given  off,  and  the  platinum  remains  in  the  form  of 
8  loosely  coherent  mass,  called  sponai/ platmum.  When  it  is  not  required  to 
have  platinum  absolutely  pure,  the  solution  first  obtained  from  the  ore  is  precipi- 
tated  by  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner  just  desenbed  : 
much  of  the  platinum  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  that  way.  The  small  trace  of 
iridium  wbich  is  left  in  commercial  platinum  greatly  increases  its  hardness  and 
tenacity. 
.  Platinum  is  too  refractory  to  be  fused  in  coal  furnaces  :  hut  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture its  particles  cohere  like  those  of  iron,  and  it  may,  like  that  metal,  be  welded, 
and  thereby  rendered  malleable.  For  this  purpose,  the  spongy  platinum  obtained 
by  igniting  the  double  cliloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  is  in- 
troduced into  a  brass  cylinder  c/ff  h  (fig.  205),  the  lower  part  of  Fm  205. 
which  fits  into  a  steel  socket  abed.  The  cylinder  being  half 
filled  with  spongy  platinum,  a  steel  piston  i  k,  which  fits  it  exactly, 
is  introduced,  and  driven  down  by  blows  of  a  hammer,  gently  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  greater  force.  The  spongy  platinum  is 
thereby  much  reduced  in  bulk,  and  after  a  while  is  converted  into  a 
coherent  disc  of  metal.  This  disc  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
muffle,  and  afterwards  hammered  on  a  steel  anvil.  By  repeating 
these  operations  several  times,  the  platinum  is  rendered  perfectly 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  be  rolled  into  sheets.  Platinum  in 
this  state  is  the  densest  body  at  present  known;  its  specific  gravity 
was  fixed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  at  21.53.  This  metal  may  be  fused  by 
the  osj^hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  even  made  to  boil,  and  be  di&sipated 
with  scintillations.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  single  acid,  nut 
even  by  concentrated  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid.  Its  resistance  to 
the  action  of  acids,  conjoined  with  its  difficult  fusibility,  renders 
platinum  invaluable  for  chemical  experiments,  and  for  some  purposes  ^m 
in  the  chemical  arts,  particularly  for  the  concentration  of  oU  of  q^ 
vitriol. 
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The  remarkable  influence  of  a  clean  surface  of  platinam  in  determiDing  the  com- 
bustion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  has  already  been  considered.  This  property 
platinum  shares  with  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium.  It  is  exhibited 
in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  highly  divided  metal,  such  as  platinum-sponge,  the 
condition  in  which  the  metal  is  left  on  igniting  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  ammonium.  Platinum  precipitated  from  solution  by  zinc,  causes  the  combus- 
tion of  alcohol  vapour.  The  Hack  powder  of  platinum,  commonly  called  platmum- 
Jfot*,  is  the  form  in  which  that  metal  is  most  active.  This  is  prepared'  by  dia- 
Bolving  the  protocbloride  of  platinam  in  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  and  pouring  alcohol  into  it  while  still  hot,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time ; 
violent  effervescence  then  occurs  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which 
the  contents  of  the  vessel,  unless  capacious,  may  be  thrown  out.  The  li(]uor  is 
decanted  from  the  black  powder  wbicb  appears,  and  the  latter  boiled  euccessively 
with  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash,  and  finally  four  or  five  times  with 
water,  to  divest  it  of  al!  foreign  matters,  Platinum-biack  may  also  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum  with  alcohol ;  and  by 
boiling  3  solution  of  the  bichloride  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sugar ;  chloride 
of  sodium  is  then  formed,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced  by  oxidation  of 
the  sugar,  and  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in  the  finely-divided  state.  The 
powder,  when  dried,  resembles  lamp-black,  and  soils  the  fingers,  but  still  it  is 
only  metallic  platinum  extremely  divided,  and  may  be  heated  to  full  redness  with- 
out any  change  of  appearance  or  properties.  It  loses  these  properties,  however, 
by  the  effect  of  a  white  heat,  and  assumes  a  metallic  aspect.  Platinum-black, 
like  wood  charcoal,  absorbs  and  condenses  gases  in  its  pores,  with  evolution  of 
heat,  a  property  which  must  assist  its  action  on  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although 
not  essential  to  that  action.  When  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  determmcs  the 
oxidation  of  that  substance  in  air,  and  the  formation  of  acetic  acid ;  and,  m  a 
fiimiiar  manner,  it  converts  wood-spirit  into  formic  acid. 

Platinum  b  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  aqua-regia.  It  may  be  oxidated  in  the 
dry  way  by  fusing  it  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  nitre.  Palladium,  osmium,  and 
■  iridium  resemble  platinum  in  their  chemical  relations,  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  these  four  metals  being  isomorphous ;  platinum  and  iridium  ha\  c  also 
the  same  atomic  weight.  Of  platinum,  only  two  degrees  of  oxidation  arc  known 
with  certainty,  the  protoxide,  PtO,  and  binoxide,  PtO^. 

Protoxide  of  platinum,  Plattjwm  oxide,  PtO,  106-68  or  1333-5. — This  oxide 
is  obtained  by  digesting  the  corresponding  chloride  of  platinum  with  potash,  as  a 
black  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate.  It  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  and 
forms  a  green  solution,  wliich  may  become  black  like  ink  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide.  Protoxide  of  platinum  forms  the  platinous  class  of  salts,  which  have  a 
greenish,  or,  sometimes  red  colour,  and  are  distinguished  from  tbo  platinic  salts 
by  not  being  precipitated  by  sal-aramoniac.  With  hydromlphuric  acid  s.-aA.hydro- 
iulpkale  of  ammonia,  they  form  a  black  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  lai^  excess  of 
the  latter;  with  merearoua  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate;  with po(asA,  no  precipi- 
tate ;  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  a  brownish  precipitate.  Ammonia  added 
to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  throws  down  a  green  crystalline  precipitate  of 
ammonio-platinous  chloride;  carbonate  of  ammonia  forms  no  precipitate. 

Protomlphide  of  platinum,  PtS,  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  precipitate,  when 
the  protochioride  of  platinum  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurio  acid.  It  may  be 
washed  and  dried  without  decomposition. 

Protochloride  of  platinum,  Platinons  chloride,  PtCl,  is  obtained  by  ei'aporating 
a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  to  dryness ;  triturating  the  dry  mass ;  and 
heating  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  by  a  sand-bath  at  the  melting  point  of  tin,  taking 
care  to  stir  it  at  the  same  time,  so  long  as  chlorine  is  evolved.  It  remains  as 
a  greenish  grey  powder,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  repelling  that  liquid  so  as 
not  to  be  moistened  by  it.  This  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.    From 
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the  last  solution,  alkalies  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of  protoside.  When  the 
calcination  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  at  420"  or  400°,  is  interrupted  before 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  espelied,  the  residue  jields  to  water  a  compound  of  a 
brown  colour,  so  deep,  that  the  liquid  becomes  opaque.  This,  Professor  Magnus 
believes  to  he  a  combination  of  the  two  chlorides  of  platinum.  A  double  proto- 
chloride  of  platmum  and  potassium,  or  chloroplalinite  of  potassium,  PtCl.KCl, 
is  obtained  on  adding  chloride  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  platinoua  chloride  ia 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  red  four- 
sided  prisms,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  corresponding  salt  of  palla- 
dium; it  is  anhydrous  A  protochloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  also  exists,  but 
does  not  crystallize  easily 

Corresponding p?(T (771  ouj.  todidps  and  ryanides  have  been  formed.  The  cyanide 
forms  a  numerous  class  of  double  salts,  called,  platinoci/anides,  whose  general 
formula  ia  MCy.PtCy  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  spongy  plati- 
num with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ,  exhausting  the  mass  with  hot  water  and 
crystalliaing ;  or  by  treating  platinoua  chlondewith  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  salt  crystalliBea  m  needles  and  rhombic  prisms,  pale  yellow  by  transmitted 
light,  yellow  or  blue  hy  refletted  light,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  viewed.  Prom  the  solution  of  this  salt,  the  plati  no-cyan  ides  of  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  mercury,  and  silver,  which  are  insoluble,  are  obtained  hy  precipitation. 
The  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium-salts,  which  are  soluble,  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  copper  salt  with  caustic  sod'i,  baryta,  &o. ;  and  the  magnesiuai  and 
aluminum-aalta,  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
alumina.  The  ammonium  salt  is  prepared  like  the  potassium- salt.  Piatinous 
oxide  has  also  been  united  with  sevenl  acids,  particularly  sulphuric,  nitric,  osalje, 
and  acetic  acids ;  but  none  of  these  salts  have  been  crystallized  except  the  oxalate. 

Bioxide  of  platinum,  Feroxide  of  platinum,  Plalinic  o^nide,  PtO„  114-68  or 
1433-5. — By  precipitating  sulphate  of  platinum  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of 
platinum  is  obtained.  Onehalf  of  its  oxide  maybe  precipitated  hy  soda,  from  the 
last  salt,  but  when  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  is  added,  a  subsalt  is  thrown  down. 
The  precipitated  oxide  is  hydrated,  very  bulky,  and  exactly  resembles  sesquioxide 
of  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  first  loses  its  water,  and 
becomes  black,  then  its  oxygen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  Bioxide  of  plati- 
num combines  with  acids,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts,  which  are  either  yellow  or 
reddish-brown.  From  the  solutions  of  these  salts,  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state  by  phosphorus  and  by  most  metals.  Hydrosulpkuric  acid 
and  svtphuk  of  ammonium  form  a  black  precipitate  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of 
the  latter.  In  a  solution  of  platinio  chloride,  potash  or  ammonia  forms  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  or  ammonium ;  so  likewise 
do  the  chlorides  of  potassium  or  ammonium  ;  sodium-salts  form  no  precipitate.  In 
the  solution  of  platinic  nitrate  or  sulphate,  potash  or  amvwnia  forms  a  yellow 
brown  precipitate;  chloride  of  potassium  or  ammonium  p    d  f  m 

a  slight  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride.    Plat  d   has    1        d     d  d 

affinity  for  bases,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  wi  h    h      Ik  !  th        d 

many  metallic  oxides.      It  forms  also,  like  sesquiox  d      f       Id        f  Im      t 
ammoniacal  compound,  discovered  by  Mr.  E,  Davy. 

Bisulphide  of  platinum,  PtS^,  is  formed  by  adding  It  f  b  1 1  d  f 
platinum,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  sulphide  ol  p  t        m      It  d    k 

browQ  and  becomes  black  by  desiccation.     When  dri  d  p      ai        p  rt        f 

its  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  absorpt        t      y  d  th    mass 

becomes  strongly  acid. 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  PtGl^  2121  or  1QQ-Q8,  is     bt       d  by  t    ti  g 

the  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia,  as  a  red  salioe  m        wh    h  b  b 

when  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  hy  heat.     Th        It  f    b        It 

whoD  pure  has  an  intense  and  unmixed  yellow  colo       th        d      I  1     h    t 

usually  exhibits  being  due  to  iridium  or  to  protochlorid     f  pi  ti     m      E   hi  nd 
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of  pktittum  is  soluble  in  aleoho),  and  the  solution  is  used  to  separate  potash  and 


Chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  CMoroplatinate  of  potassium,  KCI . 
PtCIj,  is  the  salt  which  falls  on  mising  chloride  of  platinum  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  any  other  salt  of  potash.  The  crystalline  grains  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  regular  octohedrons.  This  salt  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  but  is 
wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  anhydrous.  A  very  intense  red-heat  is  required 
for  its  complete  decomposition.  GMoroplatinale  of  sodium,  NaCI.  PtCli+6H0, 
crystallizes  in  beautiful  transparent  prisms  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  water.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  alcohol  is  distilled 
till  only  one-fourth  of  the  liquid  remains,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  salt 
containing  the  1  m  nt  f  th  and  belonging  to  a  class  of  compounds  discovered 
by  Professor  Z  d  k    w      a  the  etherized  salts  of  Zeise. 

CMoroplatin         f    n  w*  resembles  the  double  salt  of  potassium.     When 

ignited,  it  leave  m  t  11  pi  t  num  in  the  spongy  state.  Bonsdorff  has  formed  a 
lai^e  class  of  c  mp  d  f  b  hloride  of  platinum  with  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and 
metallic  chlorid  all    f  wh    h  the  salts  are  united  in  single  equivalents.     The 

bromides  and  iod  d  f  pi  t  um  have  likewise  been  formed,  and  classes  of  double 
salts  derived  from  them.  Bioside  of  platinum  has  also  been  combined  with  acids ; 
but  none  of  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxalate,  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline 

Bicyanide  of  platinum,  or  platinie  cyanide,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the 
separate  state ;  but  it  forms  double  salts  with  the  cyanides  of  potassium  and 
ammonium ;  it  likewise  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium,  forming  the  com- 
pound KC! .  PtCy,. 

The  sulphocyantdes  o/pSi/jnwm,  PtOyS,,  and  Pt .  (CySa)„  likewise  form  two 
series  of  double  salts,  viz.,  the  platino-hisulphocyanidm  or  sulphocyanoplaiinites  = 
MPt{CySi)s,  or  MCySi-f-PtCySj,  and  the  platino-lersulphoc^amdes  or  suJpko- 
c^araopia(inafes  =  MPt(CySj)3,  or  MCjSj=:PtCCySi)i.  The  potassium  salts  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  on  protochloride  and  bichloride 
of  platinum  respectively.  All  these  salts  are  strongly  coloured,  exhibiting  all 
shades  of  colour  from  light  yellow  to  deep  red.  They  are  quickly  decomposed  by 
heat  (Q-.  B.  Buokton).* 

AMMONIAOAL  PLATINUM  SALTS. 

The  osides,  chlorides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking  up  the 
elements  of  1  or  2  equivalents  of  ammonia,  giving  rise  to  four  series  of  compounds, 
whose  composition  maybe  represented  by  the  following  general  formnlte,  in  which 
the  symbols  B,  R'  denote  acid  elements  : 

1.  Ammonio-platinous  compounds,  or  protosalts  of  platammonium, 

NH,PtR=NlCPt7E. 

2.  Biammonio-platinous  compounds,  or  protosalts  of  ammo-platammonium, 

N,H,PtR  =  NiPcNHOPtTE. 

3.  Ammonio-platinic  compounds,  or  bisalts  of  platammonium. 


«^^I'HorEK'=^ 


NHjPt.-^ 


rRR'. 


4.  Biammonio-platinic  compounds,  or  bisalts  of  ammo-platammonium, 
*  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii  22. 
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The  tTiird  and  fourth  classes  of  these  compounds  may  also  be  regarded  as  proto- 
salts  of  cottipoaad  ammoniums,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  hy  PtO  or 

PtCI :  for  example,  the  bichloride  NHjPtCli  =  NHj(PtCl)  .  CI ;  the  chloronitrate 

NjHsPtClNOa  =  NHlcNHJPtCT  NO, 

1.  Ammonio-platinous  compound^  or  Protoscdh  of  Platammonium.  —  These 
compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  those  of  the  following  series,  half 
the  ammonia  of  the  latter  being  then  given  off.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolve  in  ammonia,  reproducing  the  blammoniaeal  platinous 
eompoands;  they  detonate  when  heated. 

Oxide,  NHjPtO  =  NHjPt .  0.  —  Obtained  hy  heating  the  hydrated  oside  of 
biammo-platararaonium  to  230°.  It  is  a  greyish  mass  which,  when  heated  to 
393°  in  a  close  vessel,  gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum.  Probably  the  compound,  PfaN,  is  first  produced  and  is  afterwards  re- 
solved into  nitrogen  and  platinum  ; 

BNHaPtO  =  Pt^N  +  3H0  +  2NH,. 


The  oside,  heated  to  392°  in  contact  with  the  a 
bums  vividly,  leaving  a  residue  of  platinum. 

Chloride,  NHjPtCl  =  NHaPt .  01 — Of  this  compound  three  isomeric  modifica* 
tions  esist :  a.  Yellow,  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride, 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  platammonium.  Or,  by  boiling  the  green 
modification,  y,  With  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  whereupon  it  dissolves  and 
forms  a  solution  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  yellow  salt.  Or,  by  neutralizing 
a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and  adding  a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal 
to  that  already  contained  in  the  liquid,  filtering  from  a  dingy  green  substance, 
which  deposits  after  a  while,  then  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  and  decanting  the 
supernatant  liquid  as  soon  as  the  yellow  salt  is  deposited.  /J.  Red. — If,  in  the  last 
mode  of  preparation,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  being  added  at  once  in 
esccss,  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous 
chloride,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  small  garnet-coloured  crystals  having  the 
form  of  sis-sided  tables.  This  red  modification  may  also  be  obtained  in  other  . 
ways  (Peyrone),*  y.  Green. — This  modification,  usually  denominated  the  ^re^re 
salt  of  Magnus,  was  the  first  discovered  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum  compounds. 
It  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to  caustic 
ammonia,  or  .by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  boiling  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  protoehloride  (and  therefore  no 
longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac),  and  neutralizing  the  solution  with 
ammonia ;  the  compound  is  then  deposited  in  green  needles.  The  same  modifica- 
tion of  the  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  an  acid  soJution  of  platinous 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  biammonio-platinous  chloride,  NaHoPtCI.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  true  formula  of  this  green  salt  is  (NHaPtC!),,  =  PtCl  -I- 
NilTrNIlTT^t .  CI,  that  of  the  yellow  or  red  modification  being  simply  NHjPtCI. 
Either  modification  of  the  salt,  when  heated  to  572°,  gives  off  nitrogen,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  sahammoniac,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  platinum. 

A  red  crj'Stalline  compound  of  chloride  of  platammonium  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, viz.  NHjPtCI  +  NH^CI,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
platammonium,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniao,  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystalliEing  point.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  thereby  formed  is 

*  Vide  Translation  of  Gmelin'a  Handbook,  vi.  303. 
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heated,  while  Btill  in  the  liquid,  with  excess  of  ammonium,  to  convert  it  into  chlo- 
ride of  ammo-platammonium,  the  red  compound  separates  at  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration,  together  with  the  chloride  of  ammo-platammonium  (Grimm.)* 

Iodide,  NHjPtl.  — Yellow  powder,  obtained  by  boiling  the  aijueoua  solution  of 
the  compound  NaHsPtl.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  is  thereby  reconverted  into 
the  latter  compound. 

Cyanide,  NHjPtCy.  —  Obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
biammonio-platinous  oxide,  cyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  at  the  same  time 
(Reiset): 

NjH^tO  +  2HCy=NH3PtCy  +  NH^Cy  +  HO. 

Also,  by  digesting  ammonio-platinous  chloride  with  cyanide  of  silver.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  regular  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility 
in  water  and  ammonia.  An  isomeric  modification  of  this  compound,  (NITjPtGy)^^ 
NjHsPtCy  +  PtCy,  is  formed  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  biammonio-platinous  oxide ;  the  cyanogeu  then  decomposes  the 
water,  forming  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  upon 
the  biammonio-platinous  oxide,  forming  the  compound  (NHsPtCy)^,  together  with 
ammonia  and  water : 

2(NjH,PtO)  -I-  2HCy  =  (NllaPtCy),  -1-  2NH3  =  2H0. 

The  compound,  (NHsPtCy)!,  crystallizes  out  and  may  he  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  water.  It  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  biammonia-plati- 
nous  chloride  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms  crystals  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appear  like  six-sided  tables  arranged  in  stellate  groups;  it  dissolves 
without  decompoaitiott  in  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  and  by  nitric  acids  (Buckton).f 

The  tulphate,  NH,Pt.SO,.HO,  and  the  nitrate,  NHjPt.NOc,  are  obtained  by 
boiling  the  iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver;  they  are  crystalline,  and 
have  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  sulphate  retains  one  atom  of  water,  which  can- 
not be  removed  without  decomposing  the  salt. 

2.  Biammonio-platinous  compounds,  or  Protosalts  0/ Ammo-platammonium - 

Oxide,  N,H30 .  HO  =  Nfi^(ira:;)Pt . 0  -?-  HO.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing 
.  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta-water,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo;  a  crystalline  mass  ia  then  left,  containing 
NjHsPtO .  HO.  The  oside  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  hydrate  ia 
strongly  alkaline  and  caustic,  like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the 
air,  and  precipitates  oxide  of  silver  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  a  strong 
base,  neutralizing  acids  completely,  and  expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts.  It  melts 
at  230°,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  compound  NHjPtO.  Its 
aqueous  soiution  does  not  give  off  ammonia,  even  when,  boiled. 

Chloride,  N^HePtCI  =  nC(NHO^-  CI.— This  compound  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing protochloride  of  platinum,  or  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  with  aqueous  ammo- 
nia, till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  crystaliiEing  point. 
Or,  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  bichloride  of  platinum  till  the  solution  is 
completely  decolourized,  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate of  sodio-platinoua  sulphite  in  hydrochloric  acid,  saturating  the  resulting 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinous  chloride  with  ammonia,  and  dissolving 
the  precipitate  of  ^f^HtPtCI  and  NllaPtCl  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fil- 
tered liquor  on  cooling  deposits  NH^PtCl,  while  the  biammoniacal  compound 
remains  in  solution  and  may  he  obtained  by  evaporation,  mixed  however,  with  sal- 
ammoniac.     It  separates  in  bulky  crystals  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  containing  1  eq. 


*  Ann.  Cfa.  Phatm,  xoix.  95.  f  f^^^<^  Soo,  Qu.  J.  iv.  34. 
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water,  whioTi  is  completely  glyen  off  at  230=.  At  482=  it  gives  off  -min  oiiii  a  d 
leaves  NHjPtCl.  The  aiihydroas  eompound  rapidly  absorbs  wat«r  from  the  air 
The  bydrate  does  not  give  off  ammonia  wben  treated  with  caustic  alk  lies  in  tbt, 
cold,  and  is  but  very  slowly  decomposed  by  them,  even  with  the  aid  uf  heit 

Chloride  of  ammoplatanimonium  forms  two  compounds  with  bichloride  of  pU- 
tinum.  The  first,  whose  formula  is  SCNH^NHOPt .  CI)  +  PtCl„  is  obtained  as 
an  olive-green  precipitate  on  adding  biehbride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of 
NH^NH^.  CI ;  the  second,  NH^^tH^PTTCl  +  PtClj,  by  treating  the  prece- 
ding with  escess  of  bichloride  of  platinum.  .       ,        ,    ■        , 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  series  are  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  barium;  they  crystallize  m  cubes. 

The  mlphate,  NhTcNH^^ .  SO.,  and  the  nUraie  NH^NHOPt.NO.,  ^re  ob- 
talned  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  stiver;  they  are 
neutral,  and  crystallize  easily.  . 

Carbonates. The  hydrated  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air, 

forming  first,  a  neutral  carbonate,  NfilcNH^fPt .  CO  +  HO,  and  afterwards  an 

acid  salt,  NHrc5'^Kr'Pt^C0.+ 00,11. 

3.  Ammonio-platinic  compounds;  or,  Bisalls  of  plahimmonium.^Tho  oxide, 

NHjPtOj=  NHjVt.Oj,  may  also  be  regarded  as  oxide  of  oxyplatammonium, 

KH  (PtO")  0  It  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  to  a  boiling  solution  of  am- 
monio-platinic  nitrate;  it  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  yellowish, 
crystalline  powder,  composed  of  small,  shining,  rhomboidal  prisms;  it  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  resists  the  action  of  boiling  potash.  Heat«d  lu  a 
close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of 
cryatallizable  salts,  both  neutral  and  acid,  having  a  yellow  colour,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  (Gerbardt).*  Another  compound  of  piatmio  oxide  with  ammo- 
nia called  fulminating  platinum,  whose  composition  has  not  been  exactly  ascer- 
tained is  produced  by  decomposing  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  with  aqueous 
potash'.  It  is  a  straw-coloured  powder,  which  detonates  slightly  wben  suddenly 
heated,  but  strongly  when  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  beat. 

Chloride,  NH,PtCl,  =  NCPtTci,  =  NH,(PtCl) .  CI.  —  Obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  boiling  water  in  which  the  compound  NH,PtU  (the  yellow 
modification)  is  suspended.  This  eompound  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  vey 
slifbtly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  or  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
dis'solves  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a 
yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  hiammoniacal  platinic  chloride.  The  compound 
NHaPt-Clj  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without  evolving  ammonia.  An  isomenc 
compound,  „  „, 

(NHsPtCIOs  =  N,H^tCl«  -I-  PtC)„ 

is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  Magnus's  green  salt  is  sus- 
pended. A  red  crystalline  powder  is  at  first  precipitated,  consisting  of  NJIaPtCt 
+  PtClj;  but  on  continuing  the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  this  precipitate  redis- 
Bolves,  and  the  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  the  crystalline  compound  (NHjPtCla);. 
The  s'uJphate,  NH3Pt.(SO.)2,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

*  Comptea  Eendas  des  Travaux  de  Chimie,  1849,  p.  273.  ^ 
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Nitrates.  —  A  mononitrate,  NHjPtOi-NOs  +  SHO,  or  oxynxtrate,  NHjPt. 
I  '  q"  +  SHO,  or  nitrate  of  oxyplatammonium,  NH3(PtO).N06  +  SHO  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  tho  cbloride  NlljPtC],  for  several  honrs  witb  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.     It  is  a  yellow,  orystalliQe  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 

more  soluble  in  boiling;  water.  The  binilrate,  NH,!^ .  gSOe  +  2H0,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  mononitrate  in  nitric  acid;  it  is  yellowish,  iDSolublo  in  cold 
water,  Bolublc  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  oxalate,  NHjPtOj.C.O,  +  2H0,  or  NH^Pt  j 
CaO,  4-'  2H0,  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.     It 
is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  wattr,  and  detonating  when  heated. 

4.  Biammonio-platinic  compounds,  or  Btsalu  of  ammoplaiammmiinum. The 

oxide  of  this  series  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

(?Ai«.;-iW«._N,H6PtCli=  Nlt(NH5Pt?Cl,  =  Nfi;CNH;)^^ 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  biammonio-platinous  chloride,  N^HaPtCl; 
by  dissolving  ammonio-platinic  cbloride,  NHjPtCis,  in  ammonia,  and  expelling 
the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation ;  or  by  precipitating  a  eolution  of  one  of  the 
Bitrates, 

N,HJ>tO, .  N0„  or  N,H,PtC10 .  N0„ 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  hoilin" 
water,  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  transparent,  re^nlar 
oetohedrons,  having  a  faint  yellow  tint.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  one  half  of  the  chlorine  is  very  easily  precipitated,  but  to 
remove  even  a  small  portion  of  the  remainder  requires  a  long-continued  action  of 
the  silver,«alt ;  a  result  easily  explained  if  the  salt  be  regarded  as  a  chloride  of 
amrao-chlorplatammonium,  NI^(Nl5x^tCl)"-  CI  (Grirara.)*  A  compound  having 
the  formula  NaHsPtCl,  containing,  therefore,  1  eq.  CI  and  1  eq.  H  less  than  the 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  in  ammonia  and 
precipitating  by  alhocol ;  but  it  does  not  crystallize,  merely  drying  up  to  a  pale 
yellow,  resinous  mass :  hence  its  composition  is  doubtful. 

Nitrates.— A.  mononitrate,  NiHePtOj.NOj,  oroxjnitrate  of  ammopktammonium, 
N  Hi  (N  H^)  Pt  I  ^^,  or  nitrate  of  aramoxyplatammonium,  NllC(NLr,)(PtO>NO„ 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  following  salt  b,  with  ammonia :  it  is  a  white  amoiphous 
powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Sesquinilrate,  2(N3H£PtOj)-3NOs,  or 

.         2( N^^CNHOPi)  .  1 3N0.^  ^^ NltcNHjKPtO)^  ] 2no, - 
(  NH,(NH,)(PtNOs)  3 

Formed  by  boiling  the  mononitrate  of  ammoplatammoniura  with  nitric  acid.  It 
is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  detonating  salt,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  (Uerhardt). 

Chloronilrates.~a.  N.HjPtClO.NOs ;  or 
N  H,  CN H,)  Pt .  I  ^^*  or  NH^NH^CPtci)".  NO^,  —  This  salt  was  discovered  by 
Gros.     It  is  obtained  by  treating  Magnus's  green  salt  with  strong  nitric  acid. 
The  green  compound  first  turns  brown,  and  ia  afterwards  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  platinum  and  a  white  powder,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water,  and 

.  ,_  *  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xoii.  77 
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Ciystellizes  on  cooling  in  shiaing  flattened  prisms,  colourless,  or  having  a  pale 
yellow  tint.     The  reaction  may  be  thus  represented:  — 

2(NHaPtCl)  +  HO.NO,  =  Ni,H,PtCl.NOs  +  Pt  +  HCl. 
This  compound  dissolves  readily  in  water,  especially  when  heated.     The  chlorine 
andplatinumcontainedin  the  solution  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  rea<;enta; 
thus,  nitrate  of  silver  and  hjdrosulphuric  acid  yield  but  very  trifling  precipitates, 
even  after  a  long  time. 

b.  4NH,.Pt,C10,.2N05,  or   N^hJ{N^)7^^|  _  gjjo,. 


N  H,(NH.)  (Pt  CI)  ) 
Discovered  hy  Raewaky.  "When  Magnus's  green  salt  is  boiled  with  a  lar" e  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  deposits" this  salt 
in  small,  hriliiant,  needle-shaped  prisms,  which  deflagrate  when  heated,  gjvin"  off 
water  and  chloride  off  ammonium,  and  leaving  metallic  platinum.  Eaewaky 
assigns  to  this  salt  the  formula  4NHa.PtjCIO5.2NOj ;  but  the  formula  above  given 
which  is  deduced  from  Gerhardt's  analysis,  and  contains  20  less,  is  much  more 
probable,  as  it  accords  with  the  constitution  of  the  other  compounds  of  the  series. 
The  2  _  atoms  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  2  atoms  of 
carbonic  or  oxalic  acid,  yielding  sparingly  soluble  crystaijine  salts  of  exactly 
similar  constitution.  There  is  also  a  phosphate  containing  INHa.PtaClOa.POj.HO 
obtained  hy  mixing  the  Bolution  of  the  nitrate  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda! 
According  to  Eaewsky,  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  preceding  nitrate  has 
erystalliEed,  contains  another  nitrate  whose  formula  is  4NHa.PtjCIjOi.2NOs  ■  bat 
Gerhardt  finds  this  salt  to  be  identical  with  the  nitrate  discovered  by  Gros.    ' 


.  ?,  N,H,PtClSO,  =  NH,  (N  H,)  (Pt  01)  .  SO,.— Obtained  by  treats 
ing  biammonio-platinic  chloride,  or  Gros's  nitrate,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  mixingthe  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  a  strong  solution  of  a  soluble  sulphate. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving 
with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  baryta-salfs.  The  salt  is,  however,  decomposed  hy  hydrochloric 
or  nitnc  acid,  either  of  which  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  reprodncina 
the  chloride  or  nitrate  (Gros).  "^  ^ 

Chhroxalate,  N,HsPtC10.Ci03=NHl(m)Pt  |  '^'ppNCcNH3<PtCr),C20,. 
Oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  oxalate  added  to  the  solution  of  the  corresponding  sul- 
phate or  nitrate,  throws  down  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  precip'itate 
insoluble  in  water.  i'       r        j 

Oxalonitrates.—a.  NjHePtOj.NOs.CA  = 

NfflcNHOPt  I  gO'  =  Nn;(NHO(mb,).cA- 

Deposited  as  a  white  crystalline  body  from  a  solution  of  the  followin<'  salt  h  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  ° 

h.    2CN,H,PtO,).N05.2C,O,   =   2(NHl^NHjpt)  .Pno!  = 

NHTNHJPtb  lonn         rii,.  ■      ^x       .,^- 

NHj(NH,)(PtN06)  J  '^'-'i'-'^-  —  "Jotained  by  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sesquinitrate ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  (Gerhardt). 

gerhardt's  THEORT  op  the   AMMONIACAL  PLATINUM  COMPOUNDS. 

These  compouuds  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  peculiar  bases  or  alkalies,  formed 
from  ammonia  hy  the  substitution  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  platinum  for  hydrogen  ■ 
admitting,  however,  that  platinum  (like  other  metals)  may  enter  into  its  com- 
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pounds  with  two  different  equivalent  weights,  viz.,  in  the  platino«s  eomponnda,  as 
riafinosvm=9S'6S='Pt,  and  in  the  platinic  compounds,  as  Platinicuin,  =  4934 
=  pt  This  being  admitted,  the  ammonio-platinoua  compounds  may  be  regarded 
as  ^I'ts  of  an  alkali,  called  Plamamine  =  NH^Pt,  formed  from  ammonia  by  tha 
Bubstitution  of  1  atom  of  platinosum  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen ;  and  the  biammonio- 
platinous  compounds,  as  salts  of  Diphtosamine  =  NjHjPt,  formed  by  the  union 
jjf  j^Q  atoms  of  ammonia  into  one,  and  the  substitution  therein  of  1  Pt  for  1  H : 
thus  for  the  chlorides  t — 

NH,PtCl  =  Hydrochlorate  of  Platosamine  =  NH,Pt,HCI ; 
NiHePtCl  =  Hydrochlorate  of  Diplatosamine  =  NJIjPt.HCl; 
a,nd  for  the  nitrates : — 

NHjPt.NOa  =  Nitrate  of  Platosamine  =  NHsPt-HNOs; 
NjHsPt-NO,  =  Nitratfi  of  Diplatosamine  =  NjHsPt.HNOe. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  ammonio-platinic  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  salts 
of  Platinamine  =  NHptj,  and  the  biammonio-platicic  compounds  as  sails  of  /**- 
nlatinainine='Ns'nipti;  thus — 
KHjPtCIs  =  Bihydrochlorate  of  Platinamine  =  NITPti,2HCl. 
NaHsPtClj  =  Bihydrochlorat*  of  Diplatinamine  =  N!iH,^ti.2HCl. 
Biplatinamine  forms  three  kinds  of  salts,  viz.,  moao-acid,  sesqui-acid,  and  bi- 
acid  salts ;  and,  moreover,  exhibits  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form  double  salts  con- 
taining two  acids  :  thus,  the  salts  discovered  by  Gros  may  be  regarded  as  bi-acid 
salts,  and  those  discovered  by  Kaewsky,  as  sesqui-acid  salts  of  dipktinamine  con- 
taining hydrochloric  together  with  another  acid  ;  thus  : — 
Mononitrate  =  N,HePtO,.NOs  =  NjH^pt^HNOs  +  HO. 
Sesquinitrate  =  2(NjHsPtO,).3N06  =  2N,H,pt!j.3HNOB  +  HO. 

Chloronitrate     \  ^  jj.n.PtCIO.NO,  =  N  H.pt,.  j  jJJ'  ' 
(Gros's  nitrate)  f  ''  tUMU, 

gcsquiehloroDitrate    |  :=  NJI„Pt,ClO,.2N06=2NaH,pt,.  J  "''' ^  +  HO. 
(ilaewsky's  nitrate)  j  '  en    •-  ' 

Osalonitrate  =  N,H6PtO,.NO,.C,0,  =  N.H.pt,.  |  ^^q*^ 
Sesqui-oxalonitrate  =  2(N,H^t02).N06.2CA  = 

2N,H.pt4^Cj|"a  +  H0. 


ESTIMATION  AND   SEPARATION   OF  PLATINUM. 

For  quantitative  est  m  t        pi  f    u  n  lly  p       p  tat  d  f  m    t       II 

in  the  form  of  chlor  pi  t  f    n  Th  d      I  f  pi  t 

after  sufEoient  conce  tt  ndwth  yt  It  tin 

niac,  and  a  suf&cient  j     nt  ty    f    t  1    1    I    dd  d  t       nd     th    p       p  t 

complete.     The  precip  (  t      f    1 1      pi  t      t      t    m      n    m      th      w    1    d 
alcohol,  to  which  a         11    [       t  y    t      I    mm  lb  dd  d        d 

boated  to  redness  in  a  w      hdp       I  bl     wh   ^    p  ^    t      d_    mp 

leaves  metallio  platinum  G  t 
prevent  loss,  as  the  e  I  d  p  rs 
the  salt  and  of  the  reduced  metal, 
error  is  to  place  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible  enclosed  in  ihefiUsr,  and  expose  it 
for  some  time  to  a  moderate  heat,  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  till  the  filter  is 
charred,  and  then  to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  to  expel  the  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  crucible  is  then  partially  opened,  and  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  the  filter  burnt  away  in  the  usual  manner.  When  these  precau- 
tions are  duly  observed,  not  a  particle  of  platinum  is  lost.  Instead  of  igniting 
the  precipitate  and  weighing  the  platinum,  the  precipitate  is  sometimes  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  over  the  water-bath  and  weighed;  but  this  method  is 
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less  aeourate,  because  the  precipitate  always  contains  an  excess  of  sal-ammoniac 
(H.  Rose). 

Chloride  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
precipitate  platinum,  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  platinum  being  previously 
raised  with  a  sufficient  quantity  nf  strong  alcohol  to  bring  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol in  the  liquid  to  between  GO  and  70  per  cent.  The  precipitated  chloroplatinato 
of  potassium  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  of  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  decomposed 
by  simple  ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  if  its  quantity  is  small,  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  if  its  quantity  is  larger;  the  chloride  of  potassium  washed 
out  by  water;  and  the  platinum  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Potash  and  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  by  precipitating  their  solutions  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  treating  the  precipitates  in  the  manner  just  described. 
Every  100  parts  of  platinum  correspond  to  47-83  parts  of  potash,  and  17'25  parts 


The  same  methods  of  precipitation  serve  also  for  the  separation  of  platinum 
ftom  most  of  the  preceding  metals.  To  separate  platinum  from  silver,  when  the 
two  metals  are  combined  in  an  alloy,  the  best  method  is  to  heat  the  alloy  with  pure 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  till  the  sul- 
phuric acid  begins  to  escape  in  dense  fumes.  The  silver  is  thereby  converted  into 
sulphate,  and  the  platinum  remains  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  sulphate 
of  silver  is  dissolved  by  a  ki^e  quantity  of  hot  water,  the  platinum  washed  with 
hot  water,  and  again  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  separate  the  last  traces  of 
silver. 

SECTION    II. 

PALLADIUM. 

Uq.  5SS6  or  mb-Q ;  Pd. 

This  metal  was  diico\ered  m  1803  by  Dr  M  olla  ton  It  is  precipitated  by 
cyanide  of  mercury  from  the  solut  on  of  tho  re  ot  plat  num,  after  the  removal 
of  that  metal  by  sal  an  mon  io  and  s  j:i  luiUy  dep  ted  as  a  yellowish  white 
flocculent  powder,  wb  oh  s  cyan  de  of  pallad  um  and  yields  the  metal  when  cal- 
cined. Palladium  likew  se  occur?  assoc  ated  w  th  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  and 
a  small  quantity  of  « Iver  n  a  jecul  ar  gold  ore  from  Brazil,  called  oropudre. 
This  mineral,  which  contains  10  per  cent  of  palladium,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  that  metal,  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  the  acid  solution  saturated  with  potash, 
and  the  palladium  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury. 

In  external  cbaraeters,  palladium  closely  resembles  platinum.  It  is  nearly  as 
infusible,  but  can  more  easily  be  welded.  The  density  of  the  fused  metal  is  11'3 ; 
after  being  larainatedj  11  ■%.  At  a  certain  temperature,  the  surface  of  palladium 
tarnishes  and  becomes  blue  from  oxidation,  but  at  a  stronger  beat  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced. Palladium  is  very  slightly  attacked  by  boiling  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chlorio  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  communicating  a  brownish 
red  colour  to  the  acid,  while  no  gas  is  evolved  if  the  temperature  is  low,  the  nitric 
acid  being  converted  into  nitrons  acid.  Palladium  dissolves  with  facility  in  aqua- 
regia  ;  its  surface  is  blackened  by  tincture  of  iodine,  which  has  no  effect  upon 
platinum. 

Palladium  is  sometimes  used  for  making  the  divided  scales  of  astronomical  in- 
struments; being  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  not  blackened  by  sulphurous 
emanations,  it  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  An  alloy  of  palladium  with 
I-lOth  of  its  weight  of  silver  is  used  by  dentists. 

Palladium  has  a  much  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  platinum.  It  forms  two 
oxides,  i\ie,  protoxide  PdO,  and  tho  hioxide  PdOj. 

Protoxide  of  paUadium,  Palladmn  oxide,  PdO,  61'27  or  765'9. — This  oxide 
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is  obtMned  by  disaolviiig  paUadium  in  nitrio  acid,  evaporating  the  solntion  to  dry- 
ness,  and  calcining  the  nitrate  at  &  gentle  heat.  It  forma  a  black  mass,  ■which 
dissolves  witli  difficulty  in  acids.  When  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  added  in 
excess  to  a  paliadous  salt,  the  hydrated  protoxide  precipitates  of  a  very  dark  brown 
colour.  This  oxide  is  easily  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat,  but  a  violent  calcina- 
tion is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  paliadous  salts  are  for  the  most  part  brown  or  red ;  their  taste  is  astringent, 
but  not  metallic.  When  ignited  alone,  or  when  gently  heated  in  hydrogen  gas, 
they  yield  metallic  palladium.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  of 
paliadous  salts  by  plwtphorus,  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  nitrate  of  potash,  by  all 
the  metals  which  reduce  silver,  hy  formiate  of  potash,  and  by  ahohol  at  a  boiling 
beat.  Sydrosulphiiric  acid  and  kydrosulphate  of  ammonia  throw  down  the 
brown  sulphide  of  palladium,  insoluble  in  the  latter  reagent.  Hydriodtc  add  and 
iodide  of  potassium  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of  iodide  of  palladium,  visible 
even  to  the  500,000th  degree  of  dilution.  This  reaction  serves  for  the  separation 
of  iodine  from  bromine;  for  alkaline  bromides  do  not  precipitate  paliadous  salts. 
Potash  or  soda  forms  a  brown  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  soluble,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in  a  solution 
of  paliadous  nitrate;  but  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  it  throws  down  a  fiesh- 
coloured  precipitate  of  ammonio-chloride  of  palladium,  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  form  a  brown  precipitate  of 
hydrated  paliadous  oxide.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  acts  like  ammonia.  Phosphate 
of  soda  forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Ferroc^anide  &nd  ferric.t/anide  of  potassium, 
form  no  precipitates,  but  the  liquid  after  a  while  coagulates  into  a  jelly.  Cyanide 
ofmsrcurj/  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  palladium.  Protoehlo- 
ride  of  tin  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  intense  green  colour  in 
hydrochloric  acid.     Protosulphate  of  iron  precipitates  palladium  slowly  from  the 

nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.     The  reactions  of  palladium  with  hy" ' 

phuric  acid,  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  potassium  taken  together,  i 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  metals. 

Protosulphide  of  paUadium,  PdS,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  paliadous 
Bait  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  it  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements. 

Prolochhride  of  palladium,  PdCl,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  palladium  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  to  expei  the  excess  of  acid.  The  compound  is  a  mass  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  becomes  black  when  made  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  may  be 
fused  iu  a  glass  vessel.  When  heated  in  platinum  vessels,  it  becomes  contami- 
nated with  the  protochloride  of  that  metal.  When  dissolved  with  chloride  of 
potassium,  it  forms  a  double  salt,  KCl.PdCl,  which  is  soluble  in  cold,  and  consi- 
derably more  so  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  Protochloride  of  palladium  also  combines  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  according  to  BonsdoriF,  and  forms  double  salts  with  most 
other  chlorides. 

Proiocyanide  of  paUadium,  PdCy,  is  always  formed  when  cyanide  of  mercury 
is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  palladium,  as  a  light-coloured  precipitate,  which 
becomes  grey  after  drying.  When  the  solution  of  palladium  is  acid,  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  and  when  the  solution  contains  copper,  the  precipitate  has  a  green 
colour.  Palladium  appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for  cyanogen  than  any  other 
metal.  Even  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  protoxide  of 
palladium,  and  cyanide  of  palladium  formed.  When  this  cyanide  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  allowed  to  escape  by  evaporation,  a  preci- 
pitate of  brilliant,  colourless,  crystalline  plates  is  formed,  which  appears  to  consist 
of  ammoaiacal  cyanide  of  palladium. 

Nitrate  of  palladium,  PdO-NOj,  Is  formed  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitrio 
acid ;  the  solution  dries  up  into  a  dark  red  saline  mass.     When  an  excess  of 
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mmonk  is  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  this  salt,  and  tie  solution  evaporated  by 
a  gentle  heat,  a  colourless  uttRite  of  palladiam  and  ammonium  is  deposited  in  rec- 
tangular tables. 

^j^xide  ^paUwdmm,  Peroxide  of  palladium,  FoRadic  oxide,  PdO„  69-27 
or  SbSy.— To  prepare  this  oxide,  Berzelius  recommends  a  solution  of  the  hydrate 
or  oarbonate  of  potash  to  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  dry  bichlo- 
ride of  palladium  and  potassium,  miiing  well  after  each  addition.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder  separates,  which  i.  the  hjdnited  bioiide,  retaining  a  little  allah 
Washed  with  bmling  water,  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  combined  water,  and 
becomes  blaclc.  This  oxide  dissolves  with  diffioultj  in  acids  j  the  solutions  are 
yellow.  Ihe  corresponding  bisulphide  of  palladium  has  not  been  formed 
^  BiMonde  of  palladium,  PdCl,,  is  obtained  in  solution,  when  the  protoeMoride 
IS  dissolved  in  concentrated  aqua-regia,  and  the  solution  only  slightly  heated.  Its 
solution  IS  of  so  dark  a  brown  a.  to  appear  black,  and  gives  a  red  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  potassium.  When  the  solution  is  diluted  or  heated,  chlorine  g.a 
IS  eyolved,  and  protoohloride  of  palladium  reproduced.  The  double  salt  of  this 
chloride  and  chlondo  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  treating  the  double  protoehlonde 
of  palladium  and  potassium  la  fine  powder  with  aqua-regia,  and  cvaponitin.  the 
.upernatant  flnid  to  dryness.  It  forms  a  cinnabar  red  powder,  in  which  little 
oclohedral  crystals  can  he  perceived,  both  the  palladic  and  pall.dous  double 
ehloridea  being  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  platinum. 
When  trcated  with  hot  water,  this  double  salt  emits  chlorine,  and  is  in  a  "real 


,.—_.,  i,,,o  uuuuic  Buiu  emus  cuiorine,  and  is 

aieasure  decomposed.     The  salts  of  bioxide  of  palladium  are  scarcely  k.o«^ 

Aamomorid  ecmpound,  o/ p,ll,di.m.-h  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  protoohloride  of  palladium  treated  with  a  slight  eioess  of  ammonia,  yields  a 
beautitui  flesh-coloured  or  rose-coloured  precipitate;  consisting  of  NILPdCI  This 
preeipitatc  dissolves  in  a  latter  excess  of  ammoni.i  and  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the  same  composition! 
This  yellow  modification  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  the  red  compound  in  the 
moist  state  to  212",  or  in  the  dry  stale  to  392".  The  yellow  oompound  dissolves 
abundantly  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  •ivin.  off 
ammonia,  even  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  i  the  red  Somjrand 
behavos  m  a  similar  manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  oonverted  into  the  yellow 
modification.  For  this  reason,  Hugo  Mliiler,  who  has  lately  made  the  ammoni.eal 
compounds  of  palladmm  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  examination,  regards  the  red 
compound  as  ammo.io-palladot,,  ehhriJe,  HH,.PdCl,  and  the  yellow,  as  chloride 
of  paUodammoni^m,  HnJd.Cl.  The  yellow  oompound,  digested  with  water 
«ud  oxido  of  silver,  yield,  the  ox.de  of  palbdammonium  (or  pallad^mi.e), 
,  K,.?'  ^^'  TS"''  "  "  "■""'  ''™'  ""loga"  to  oxide  of  platar^MoniuZ 
(p  bl4)  It  IS  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  eommunioates  a  strong  alkaline  taste 
and  reaction;  hy  ovajKirating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  the  base  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  oiystalliiio  mass,  which  absorbs  carbonio  acid  rapidly  from  the  air 
eapeoia  ly  when  moist.  It  unites  with  acids,  formiog  deSnito  salli.  Its  solution 
precipitates  the  salts  of  silver  and  coppor,  and  an  excess  of  it  does  not  redissolve 
the  precipitates  Sulphite  of  palhtlammonium,  NI^M.SO.,  is  formed  by 
saliirating  the  solution  of  the  oxide  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  that 
acid  on  the  yellowdilotinc-oomponnd :  it  crystallises  in  orange-yellow  octohedrona. 
The  sulpkale,  NH.Pd .  SO,,  eijstalhses  in  a  similar  manner.  The  nitrate,  iodide, 
and  bromide  have  also  been  formed.  The  JIuoriJe  is  obtained  by  addin-  the 
chionde  to  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  silver. 
to  MMef-)'  °^  "'""/'•'"<•'""•'>"«  («'  ehloride  of  polUdianine,  according 

2HH. .  PdCl  =  NliTfra^^ .  01, 
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separates  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  palkdammonium,  in  colour- 
less, oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  at  392°  give  off  half  their  ammonia  and  are 
reduced  to  NH^Pd .  CI.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammopalladammouium  are 
likewise  obtained  hy  treating  the  solutions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  palladium  or 
palladammoDium  with  ammonia.  They  both  crystallize  readily.  The  fluoride  is 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladammonium  in 
fluoride  of  silver,  and  evaporating  :  it  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  silico- 
fluoride  is  obtained  in  crystalline  scales  on  adding  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  any 
soluble    salt    of    ammopallad ammonium.       Oxide    of   (.™  ™™'."'.'?"™  "<"""' ™- 


NHjPd.O. — By  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver, — 
or  better,  the  sulphate  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  ob- 
tained, which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line mass,  though  not  quite  pure.  The  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  aluminium, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  but  not  thtwe  of  silver;  expels  ammonia  from 
chloride  of  ammonium,  on  boiling;  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The 
carbonate  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  carbonate 
of  silver,  or  the  sulphate  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  crystallizes  in  shining,  colour- 
less prisms,  which  turn  yellow  a  little  above  212°;  the  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line, and  gives  copious  precipitates  with  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  copper,  and  silver. 
The  mlphite,  NHTC^^SyPd.  SOj,  obtained  by  direct  combination,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  on  sulphite  of  palladammonium,  forms  small  prismatic  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  wafer,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  turning  yellow  at  about  ?>Q-2.°. 
The  sulphate  obtained  by  treating  palladous  sulphate  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
forms  small  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Hugo  Miiller).* 

ESTIMATION   AND   SEPAR.4TI0N   OF  PALLADIUM. 

Palladium  is  always  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  in  the  form  of  cyanide  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  the 
liquid  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid.  The  precipitated  cyanide  of  palladium 
is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  calcination.  ^  ^     _ 

Palladium  may  be  separated  from  ncariy  all  other  metals  either  by  precipitation 
as  cyanide,  or  by  precipitation  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  solubility  of  its 
oxide  in  ammonia.  But  to  separate  it  from  copper,  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
platinum  ore,  the  two  metals  are  precipitated  together  by  hydrosulpiiuric  acid,  and 
the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  roasted,  together  with  the  filter,  as  long  as  sul- 
phurous acid  continues  to  escape.  The  metals  are  thereby  converted  into  basic 
sulphates,  which  must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  dark  saline 
mass  is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  copper  and 
potassium,  arid  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium ;  and  on  treating  this  mass 
with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr,  0'833,  the  two  former  salts  are  dissolved,  and  the  double 
chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  remains. 

SECTION    III. 

IRIDIUM. 

^.  98-68  (»)-1233'5;  Ir. 

The  black  scaies  which  remain  when  native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia, 

were  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  to  contain  iridium  and  osmlum.f     The 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isisvi.  841.  t  '^^'^-  '^'^*''^-  ^^'^*- 
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same  alloy  occnrs  in  flat  white  metallio  grains  in  native  platinum.  Iridium  liaa 
also  been  observed  in  combination  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  platinum,  crystallized 
in  octahedrons,  which  are  whiter  than  platinum,  and  are  said  to  have  a  greater 
density,  namely  22'66. 

The  separation  of  the  osmium  and  iridium  is  effected  by  the  following  methods : 
—  1.  Tke  osmide  of  iridium  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine  in  a  porcelain  tube  heat«d  to  red- 
ness Double  chloridra  of  iridium  and  sodium,  and  of  osmium  and  sodium,  are 
then  formed  and  if  the  eUorine  is  moist,  t  certain  quantity  of  osmio  acid,  which 
voiatiliiea,  and  may  be  condensed  la  aqueous  ammonia  The  mixture  of  the 
dontie  chlorides  is  detached  from  the  tube  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  Osmio 
acid  n  then  evolved,  and  may  be  condensed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  while  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and  indium  remains  in  the  solution,  and  when  mixed  with 
sal  immoniac  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  indium  and  ammonium,  which, 
on  Ignition,  Laves  pure  metallio  mdmm  (Wohler)  — i  A  mixture  of  100  grammea 
of  osmide  of  iridium  and  300  grammes  of  nitre  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  heated  to  bright  redness  for  an  hour,  the  resulting  mixture  of  osmiate  and 
iridiate  of  potash  poured  out  on  a  cold  metal  plate,  then  introduced  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  and  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  A  large  quantity  of 
osmic  acid  then  volatilizes  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  beautiiiil  white  crys- 
tals. As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  osmic  acid  ceaaes,  water  is  added,  and  the  resi- 
due, consisting  of  oxide  of  iridium,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  osmium,  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  boiled  with  aqua-regia,  which  dissolves  the  two  metals  as 
chlorides.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  sal-ammoniao,  which  precipitates 
chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonium,  and  bichloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium ; 
and  the  mised  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  whereby  the  compound  IrClj.NHjCl,  is  converted  into  IrCl.NH,Cl, 
which  dissolves,  while  the  chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonium  remains  unaltered 
and  does  not  dissolve :  this  latter  chloride  yields  pure  metallic  osmium  by  calci- 
nation. The  solution  of  protochloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium  leaves,  when 
evaporated,  beautiful  brown  crystals,  which  yield  metallic  iridium  by  calcination. 

Iridium  is  obtained  immediately  from  the  chloride,  by  decomposing  that  salt 
with  hydrogen  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  exposing  it  alone  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
in  the  form  of  a  grey  metallic  powder,  much  resembling  spongy  platinum ;  also, 
as  above  described,  from  the  chloride  of  iridium  and  amnionium.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  refractory  bodies  known,  not  being  fused  by  the  osyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Mr. 
Children,  however,  succeeded  in  fusing  a  portion  of  iridium  into  a  globule  by  the 
discharge  of  a  very  large  voltaio  battery  This  globule  was  white  and  very  bnl 
liant,  but  still  a  little  porous;  its  density  was  18  (>S  Indium  is  neither  ductile 
nor  malleable;  but  it  may  be  ohtained  m  the  form  ot  a  c impact  mass  very  hard, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish  by  moistening  the  pulverulent  metal  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  compressiog  it  lightly  at  first  with  filtering  paper  after 
wards  very  forcibly  in  a  press  and  calcining  it  at  a  strong  white  heat  in  a  tor^e 
fire.  The  metal  thus  aggregated  is  very  poroui,  and  its  density  does  not  exceed 
16*0.  Iridium  hecnmes  white  and  bniluDt  by  strong  ignitiou  without  fusion, 
and  is  afterwards  insoluble  in  acids  If  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, it  oxidates  slowly  when  1  eated  to  redness  or  when  diji-bted  in  aqua  regia 
This  metal  is  generally  rendered  soluble  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  opera- 
tjons.  It  is  calcined  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  nitre,  or  with  a  mixture  of  these 
Baits,  which  gives  a  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  iridium  and  potassium.  Or,  the 
metal  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  iotimatcly  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  stream 
of  chiorioe  gas.  The  metal  then  combines  with  chlorine,  and  the  double  chloride 
of  iridium  and  potassium  or  sodium  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

Oxides  of  iridium.  —  Iridium  forms  four  compouiids  with  oxygen,  which  are 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides.     The  2>''otoxide  of  iridium, 
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IiO,  is  obtained  from  the  chloride  produced  wlien  iridiuro  is  heated  in  chlorine 
gas;  also  by  precipitating  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potassium  (KCl.IrCl) 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  hydrate  ia  then  obtained  of  a  greenish  grey  colour, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  This  oside  is  the  base 
of  a  class  of  salts.  The  sesqwii  'I  f  '  'V  m  Ir^Oj,  is  formed  when  the  metal 
is  calcined  with  hydrate  of  pot    h  t         Berzelius  recommends  as  the  best 

process  for  procuring  it,  to  mis  th  d  bl  h  hloride  of  iridium  and  potassium 
(KCl  +  IrCla)  with  twico  its  w  ht  t  b  n  te  of  potash,  and  expose  it  to  a 
low  red  heat.  On  dissolving  out  th  Ik  1  n  salt,  the  sesquioside  remains  as  a 
very  fine  powder,  of  a  black  col  w  th  h  d  of  blue.  A  heat  above  the  melt- 
ing point  of  silver  Is  required  to  p  1  th  sy  n  from  this  oxide.  It  is  rednced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  gas  at  the  usual  temperature,  an  effect  which  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  oxide  of  iridium  having  the  property,  as  well  as  the  metal, 
to  determine  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  a  reaction  which  causes  the  oxido  to  be 
heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  itself  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  hydrate 
of  this  oxide  dissolves  in  acids  and  forma  a  particular  class  of  salts,  the  solutions 
of  which  are  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  colour,  resembling  a  mixture  of  water  and 
venous  blood. 

Bitixide  of  iridivm,  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrO,.  —  A  solution  of  sesquichlorido  of 
iridium  mixed  with  potash  yields  no  precipitate  at  first;  but  if  the  liquid  bo 
heated  out  of  contact  with  tho  air,  it  quickly  assumes  an  indigo  colour,  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  deposits  hydrated  iridic  oxide,  IrOi.2HO,  which  may  be 
rendered  anhydrous  by  calcination.  This  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  potash,  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  A 
greenish-blue  precipitate  is  then  formed,  which  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  assumes  an  indigo  colour  (Glaus),  This  oxide  forms  salts  whose  solutions 
are  of  a  dark,  brown-red  colour  and  almost  opaque  when  concentrated,  but  reddish- 
yellow  when  dilute.  Eydrosulphuric  acid  decolorizes  the  eolations  at  first,  and 
afterwards  forma  a  brown  precipitate;  kydrosulphaie  of  ammonia  also  forms  a 
brown  precipitate.  Potash  and  ammonia,  decolourize  the  solution,  and  produce  only 
a  slight  black  precipitate ;  but  the  liquid,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  acquires  a 
very  fine  blue  colour.  Carionate  of  potash  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which 
gradually  dissolves,  the  liquid  afterwards  turning  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the  liquid  under  the  influence  of 
the  air.  Chloride  of  ammonium  forms  a  dark,  cherry-red  pulverulent  precipitate 
of  bichloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium.  FeTrocyanide  of  potassium  and  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  decolourize  the  solution.  Protochloride  of  tin  forms  a  light  brown 
precipitate.     Zinc  precipitates  metallic  iridium  as  a  black  powder. 

Teroxide  of  iridium,  IrOj,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  the  alloy  of 
osmium  and  iridium  fused  in  nitre  is  digested  in  aqua-regia.  The  double  terohloride 
of  iridium  and  potassium  then  formed  yields  a  rose-red  solution,  which,  when 
treated  with  an  alkali,  slowly  deposits  the  teroside  as  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate, 
retaining,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  alkali.  The  salts  of  tho  protoxide 
and  teroxide  afford  blue  and  purple  solutions  when  mixed,  depending  probably  on 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  combinations  of  these  oxides.  The  name  iridium 
(from  Iris)  was  applied  to  this  metal,  from  the  variety  of  colours  which  its  pre- 
parations exhibit. 

Sulphides  of  iridium,  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  have 
been  formed. 

•Chlorides  of  iridium.  —  The  protochloride,  IrCI,  is  formed  when  iridium  in 
powder  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  chlorine  gas.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and  sodium. 

The  sesquichloride,  IrjClj,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  ia  black,  deliquescent,  and  does  not  crystallize.  It  forms  soluble 
double  chlorides,  which  are  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  iiidous  double  chlorides 
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(containing  IrCi),  wliicli  remain  in  solution,  and  iridic  double  chlorides  (coa- 
taiuing  IrCl,),  which  are  precipitated.  Claua  has  obtaiued  the  compounds, 
SKCl .  Ir,Cl,  +  6H0 ;  SNH^GI .  Ir.CI,  +  3H0 ;  and  SNaCl .  IrjCI,  +  24HO. 

The  hickloride,  IrClj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  very  finely-divided  iridium,  or 
one  of  its  oxides,  in  aqua-regia,  the  liquid  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  It  combines  with  other 
chlorides,  forming  very  definite  salts.  The  potassium -salt,  chhridiaie  of  potas- 
siiifn,  IrClj .  KOI .  HO,  erystalliaes  in  black  octohedrons,  yielding  a  red  powder, 
and  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  red  colour,  Chhridiafe  of  am~ 
monium,  IrCl^ .  NH,C1 .  HO,  is  obtained,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two 
chlorides,  as  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  octohedrons  on  cooling.  Its  colouring  power  is  very  great,  1  part 
of  it  sufficing  to  impart  a  distinct  coloration  to  40,000  parts  of  water.  The  red 
eoiour  often  exhibited  by  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  is  due  to  traces  of  this 
salt.  Chloridiato  of  ammonium  dissolves  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  and  crystal! izable  compound  of  NH,C1,  and  IrCl;  the  sepa- 
ration of  iridium  and  osmium  depends  upon  this  property.  Bichloride  of  iridium, 
free  or  combined  with  other  chlorides,  is  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochloride 
by  potash,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Oiaus,*  the  bichloride  is  converted  by  potash  into  the  olive-green  sesqui- 
chloride,  hypochlorite  of  potash  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  alkaline 
solution  when  heated  becomes  colourless,  and  afterwards  violet-red,  and  yields  a 
blue  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  bioxide ;  the  decolourized  alkaline  solution,  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  heated,  deposits  metallic  iridium.  Nitrate  of 
silver  added  to  the  solution  of  the  bichloride  forma  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
quickly  loses  its  colour  and  passes  into  the  compound  IrjClj.  SAgCl.  Mercurous 
nitrate  forms  a  light  ochre-yellow  precipitate  of  IraClj .  SHgjCl. 

Terchloride  of  iridium,  IrClj,  is  formed  by  treating  an  oxide  or  a  lower  chloride 
of  iridium  with  very  strong  aqua-regia,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  104°  or 
122°  (40"  or  50°  C.)  Its  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black; 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent.  It  forms  double  chlondos  of  the  ■ilkah 
metals. 

Carburet  of  iridium. — When  a  coherent  mass  of  iridium  is  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  black  masses  appear  on  its  surface,  which  are  a  carburet,  coutim 
ing  19*83  per  cent,  of  carbon,  or  IrCj.     The  carbon  burns  off  readily  in  tbi,  air 

Iridic  suljpkate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bisulphide  of  iridium  in  nitnc  acid, 
and  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  dli,)hol, 
forming  orange-yellow  solutions,  which  on  evaporation  leave  the  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  syrupy  uncrystallizable  mass. 

Ammoniacal  Compounds  oe  Iridium. — Ammonio-irtdvms  chloride,  NH,. 
IrCl,  or  Chloride  of  iridammonium,  NHjIr .  CI. — Prepared  by  heating  bichloride 
of  iridium  till  it  is  converted  into  protochloride,  dissolving  the  brown  resinous 
residue  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess. 
The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  granular  precipitate,  inso- 
luble in  water.     The  oxide  corresponding  to  this  chloride  has  not  been  obtained 


in  the  free  state.  The  sulphate  NHjIr .  SO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  lai^e  orange-yellow  lamina,  easily 
soluble  in  water.      Biammonio-iridiaas  chloride,  2Nna,lTCl,  or  Chloride  of 

aminiridammonium,  NH3(NHj)Ir .  CI,  is  obtained,  aa  a  white  precipitate,  by 
boiling  the  compound,  NHjlr .  CI,  with  excess  of  ammonia.     Treated  with  mode- 

rately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  corresponding  sulphate,  NHj(NHi)Ir .  S0„ 
*  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahreabericht,  1S55,  p.  427. 
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in  rhoDjbio  prisms ;  and,  by  decomposing  this  salt  vnth  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  decom- 
posing the  chloride  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles, 
which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  melt  when  heated,  and  then  suddenly  decompose 

with  flame.  A  ckluronilraie  o/ammiridammmium,  NH^NH^Ir .  |    CI'  *""  "^'"""'^ 

of  ammockloriridammemmm,  NHi(NH,)  (IrCl) .  NO^,  analogous  to  Gros'a  plati- 
num-nitrate  (p.  616),  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish,  ciystalline,  granular  mass,  by 
heating  the  chloride  of  iridammonium,  NHJr .  CI,  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  whett 
rcorystallized  from  water,  it  forms  shining  yellow,  laminar  crystals.    Bichloride  of 


miridammonium,  NHi(NHj)Ir .  Clj,  or  chloride  of  ammo-chloriridar. 
Nfi^NH^CIrCO  ■  CI,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  last-mentioned  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  form  of  a  violet  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  violet  crystals.  Nitrate  of  silver  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  only  half  the  chlorine.  The  nitrate,  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  chlorosulphate  of  aramiridammonium  in  delicate 
greenish,  needle-shaped  crystals  (Skoblikoff). 

NHi(_NHOIr  ^ 

The  compound  5NH, .  IrCL,  or       ■ ' >  f  CI,,  is  obt^ned  by  mising  a  dilute 

^  NH(NH^Ir3 

solution  of  IriClj  -|-  3NH.C1,  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  in  a  well-closed  and  completely  filled  bottle  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm 
place ;  heating  the  liquid,  which  has  then  acquired  a  rose-colour,  to  expel  the 
excess  of  ammonia;  neutraliEing  with  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporating  to  dryness; 
and  treating  the  greenish  yellow  residue  with  cold  water  te  extract  the  chloride 
of  ammonium.  A  light  flesh-coloured,  finely  ciTstalliue  powder  then  remains, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ;yield9, 
on  cooling,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  5NHj.  IraClj  mised.  with  sesquiohloride  of 
iridium.  This  compound  when  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonia,  is 
partially  decomposed,  with  separation  of  blue  hydrated  bioxide  of  iridium ;  when 
digested  with  water  and  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a  rose-coloured  alkaline  solution 
of  the  base  5NHj .  IrjOj.  This  solution,  saturated  with  various  acids,  yields :  — 
the  carbonate  5NH, .  IrjOj  -  SCOj  -1-3H0,  in  the  form  of  afinely  crystalline  powder, 
having  a  light  flesh-coloured  and  alkaline  reaction;  the  nitrate,  5NH,.Ir,Os.3NOi, 
in  indistinct,  light  flesh-coloured,  neutral  prisms;  and  the  mlphafe,  5NH3.Ir,Oj. 
2S0„  as  a  neutral  crystalline  salt  of  similar  colour.  All  these  salts  are  soluble  in 
water  (Glaus). 

ESTIMATION    AND    SEPAEATION    OF    1EIDIUM. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  iridium  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  M  thai 
of  platinum,  viz.,  by  precipitating  with  sal-ammoniac  and  igniting  the  precipitate. 
The  same  method  serves  te  separate  iridium  from  all  the  preceding  metals  except 
platinum.  The  separation  of  these  two  metals  is  effected  by  the  method  already 
described  for  the  preparation  of  pure  platinum  (p.  610);  viz.,  by  precipitating 
with  chloride  of  potassium,  fusing  the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
dissolving  out  the  platinum  with  aqua-regia. 
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£1;.  99-56  or  1244'5;  Os. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  the  latter  is  separated  as 
a  volatile  oxide,  or  osmic  acid  (p,  624).  To  obtain  the  metal,  a  solution  of  osmic 
acid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well  closed 
bottle  at  a  temperature  of  104°  (40°  Cent.).  The  osmium  is  reduced  hy  the 
mercury,  and  an  amalgam  formed,  which  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  throngh  which  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed,  til!  all  the  mercury  and  calomel  formed  are  removed ; 
osmium  then  remains  as  a  black  powder  without  metallic  lustre.  Metallic  osmium 
is  also  ohtained  hy  igniting  the  sesqui chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonium  mixed 
with  saJ-ammoniac. 

When  rendered  coherent,  osmium  is  a  white  metal,  less  brilliant  than  platlaum, 
and  very  easily  pulverized.  Its  density  is  about  10.  As  obtained  from  the  amal- 
gam, osmium  is  highly  combustible;  when  a  mass  of  it,  is  ignited  at  a  point,  it 
continues  to  redden,  and  burns  without  residue,  being  converted  into  the  volatile 
oxide  or  osmic  acid.  Osmium  in  the  same  condition  is  oxidated  hy  nitric  acid  or 
aqua-regia,  and  the  osmic  acid  formed  distils  over  with  the  water  and  acid.  But 
after  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  osmium  becomes  much  less  combustible  in  air, 
and  is  not  osidated  by  the  humid  way,  resembling  silicon  and  titanium  in  that 
respect.  Sis  different  oxides  of  this  metal  have  been  obtained,  namely,  OsO; 
OsjO,;  OsO,  J  OsOj;  OsO^;  and  OsO^.  The  three  lowest  of  these  osides  are 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of  iridium. 

GMoridei  and  oxides  of  osmium. — When  osmium  is  heated  in  a  long  glass  tube 
by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  over  it,  two  chlorides  are  formed,  which 
condense  separately  in  the  tube,  owing  to  a  difference  in  their  volatility.  The 
protocMoride,  OsCI,  which  is  the  least  volatile,  crystallizes  Id  needles  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  forma  a  green  solution  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  This  solution  is  instantly  discoloured  by  great  dilution,  metallic  osmium 
being  deposited,  and  hydrochloric  and  osmic  actds  remaining  in  solution.  Chloride 
of  osmium  combines  with  alkaline  chlorides,  and  acquires  greater  stability.  The 
protoxide,  OsO,  is  obtained  by  adding  potash  to  a  solution  of  protoehloride  of 
osmium  and  potassium ;  after  some  hours,  a  deep  green,  almost  black,  powder  is 
precipitated,  which  is  the  hydrated  oside.  This  hydrate  contains  alkali.  It  dis- 
solves slowly  hut  completely  in  acids,  and  gives  solutions  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

Sesquioxide  of  osmium,  Os^Oa,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state;  but  when  a 
misture  of  osmic  acid  and  ammonia  is  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  120°,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  black  substance  is  deposited,  contain- 
ing the  sesquioxide  in  combination  with  ammonia.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  acids, 
and  forms  yellowish  brown  solutions,  which  become  brown-black  when  they  con- 
tain much  oxide.  The  metal  is  not  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  zinc  or 
iron.  The  corresponding  sesquichloride  of  osmium  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  chloride  of  potassium  as  a  double  salt,  when  the  preceding  oxide  containing 
ammonia  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  com- 
pound is  not  crystalline. 

Bichloride  of  osmium,  OsClj,  is  the  more  volatile  chloride  produced  when 
osmium  is  heated  in  chlorine.  It  condenses  as  a  dark  red  floury  powder.  Ex- 
posed to  air,  it  attracts  a  little  moisture,  and  forms  dendritiu  crystals.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  giving  a  yellow  solution,  but  is  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity,  like  the  protoehloride.  The  bichloride  of  osmium  and  potassium 
is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  iridium.     In  powder, 
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it  is  of  a  red  colour  lite  ifiinium,  but  forms  also  tlie  usual  octohedral  crystals, 
KCl.OsClj,  which  are  brown,  A  solution  of  this  double  salt,  mixed  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash  or  soda,  affords  after  a  time,  or  immediately,  if  heated,  the  corres- 
pondiDg  bioxide  of  osmium  or  osmic  oxide,  OsOj,  as  a  brown  powder,  which 
appears  black  when  collected.  This  oxide,  like  the  peroxide  of  iridium,  is  reduced 
by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a  base  capable  of  uniting  with  acids 
at  the  moment  of  its  formation, 

Osmic  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating  one  of  the  sulphides  of  osmium  with 
nitric  acid ;  when  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish  brown 
syrup,  which  dissolves  in  water.  The  reaction  of  osmic  salts  {>:.  g.  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  osmium  and  potassium)  in  solution,  are  as  follows : — Potash  forms  a  black 
precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately  on  boiling;  ammonia,  a  brown  preci- 
pitate, after  some  time ;  carbonate  of  potash,  the  same;  chloride  of  ammonium, 
a  red  precipitate;  ^w/ocA^ortrfe  of  tin,  a,  brown  precipitate;  mercurous  nitrate, 
yellowish  white;  nitrate  of  silver,  dark  olive-green;  hydrosulphurtG  acid,  a 
yellowish  brown  precipitate  after  some  time ;  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  a  yel- 
lowish brown  precipitate  insolnble  in  excess.  No  precipitate  is  formed  by  oxalic 
acid,  ferrooyanide  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferrous  sulphate.  Zinc  throws 
down  part  of  tte  osmium  in  the  metallic  state.  Iodide  of  potassium  does  not 
form  any  precipitate,  but  imparts  a  deep  purple-red  colour,  which  does  not  dis- 
appear when  the  liquid  is  heated.      Tannic  add  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Osmious  acid,  OsOj. — This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  being  re- 
.solved  at  the  moment  of  separation  from  its  combinations,  into  osmic  acid  and 
osmic  oxide,  SOsOj  =  OsO^  -|-  OsOj.  Osmite  of  potash,  KO.OsO,  +  2H0,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  osmiate ;  thus,  when  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  are  added  to  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  potash,  the  osmite  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured  crystalline  powder,  a  strong  odour  of  aldehyde 
being  at  the  same  time  evolved,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  Osmite  of 
potash  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals  of  considerable  size,  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  osmiat«  with  nitrite  of  potash,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  evaporate 
slowly.  The  salt  is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving  osmic  oxide  in  osmiate  of 
potash.  It  is  rose-coloured,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  per- 
manent in  dry  air,  but  changes  into  osmiate  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water. 
Chlorine  converts  it  into  osmic  oxide  and  osmiate  of  potash.  It  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  even  by  the  weakest,  osmic  oxide  being  precipitated  and  osmic  acid 
evolved.  Sulphurous  acid  introduced  into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  previously  ren- 
dered alkaline,  throws  down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  containing  a  salt  whose 
acid  is  formed  of  osmium,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Chloride  of  ammonium  decom- 
poses osmite  of  potash,  forming  a  nearly  insoluble  yellow  salt,  NH,C1.0S0,NHj, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  sal-ammoaiac  with  osmiamide,  OsOaNHj. 
This  compound,  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  gives  off  ammonia  and  sal-am- 
moniae,  and  leaves  metallic  osmium.  Osmite  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  osmite  of  potash,  but  does  not  crystallize  so  easily;  its  solutions  are 
rose-coloured.  Osmions  acid  does  not  combine  with  ammonia;  the  osmites  of 
potash  and  soda  are  rapidly  reduced  by  ammonia. 

A  terchhride  of  osmium  has  been  obtained  in  combination  with  chloride  of  am 
monium,  aa  a  double  salt,  when  osmic  acid  is  saturated  with  ammoni'i,  and  treated 
after  a  while  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  mercury  bem^  also  placed  in  con 
tact  with  it.  After  a  few  days,  the  liquid  loses  the  odour  of  rsmio  acid  and 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  the  double  salt  in  brown  dendritic  crystals 

Osmic  acid,  OsOi,  or  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium,  is  best  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  osmium  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  stream  of  oxyeen  ^  is 
passed;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  aud  on  osmium,  and  m  the  de 
composition  of  osmite  or  osmates  by  acids  It  condenses  m  long  colourless, 
regular  prismatic  needles.  The  odiur  of  thia  compound  is  extremely  acid  and 
penetrating,  resembling  that  of  the  chloride  of  sulphur     It  wts  from  this  pro- 
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perty  of  ita  acid,  whieli  is  so  constantly  observed  when  tlie  osidable  compounds 
of  osmium  are  heated  in  air,  that  osmium  obtained  its  name  (from  Aa/toi,  odour). 
Ita  taste  is  acrid  and  burning,  but  not  acid.  It  becomes  soft  like  was  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  like  water,  considerably  below  212°, 
and  enters  into  ebullition  a  very  little  above  its  point  of  fusion.  It  is  dissolved 
slowly,  but  ia  considerable  quantity,  by  water.  The  solution  has  no  acid  reaction. 
Osmic  acid  ia  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  these  solutions  are  apt  to 
deposit  metallic  osmium.  It  ia  a  weak  acid,  being:  incapable  of  displacing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  carbonates,  in  the  humid  way,  but  forms  a  class  of  salts,  the  os- 
miates.     Osmic  acid  is  expelled  by  heat  from  most  of  ita  combinations  with  bases. 

An  acid  containing  more  oxygen  than  osmic  acid,  and  apparently  having  the 
formula  OsOi,  is  formed  by  submitting  the  osmiates  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
oxidizing  agents.  It  is  very  unstable ;  its  potash  and  soda-salts  have  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  sometimes  crystallize  in  the  alkaline  liquids.  If  the  formula  OsOs  be 
correct,  the  oxidation-series  of  osmium  will  present  remarkable  analogies  with 
those  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  (Fremy). 

Osmiomic  acid,  Os^NOj.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  osmic  acid, 
20aO,-fNH3.0s5N050+3HO.  Its  potash-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to 
a  hot  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  excess  of  potash;  the  deep  orange  colour  of  the 
liquid  soon  changes  to  light  yellow,  and  osmiamate  of  potash  separates  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  The  osmiamates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  and  the  zinc-salt  are  soluble  in  water;  the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver-salts 
insoluble.  The  aqueous  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  sul- 
phuric, or  the  silver-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  kept  for  some  days 
when  dilute,  but  soon  decomposes  in  the  concentrated  state.     It  is  a  powerful 


acid,  decomposing  not  only  the  carbonates,  but  even  chloride  of  potassium. 
Fritzsche  and  Struve,*  who  discovered  this  acid,  assign  to  it  the  formula  OsjNO,, 
regarding  it  aa  a  compound  of  nivide  of  osmium  with  osmic  acid;  OsN.OsO,. 
Gerhardt,  on  the  oontrary,f  assigns  to  it  the  formula  above  given,  viz.,  OsjNOj, 
which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as,  if  Fritzsche  and  Struve's 
were  correct,  the  formation  of  the  acid  must  be  attended  with  the  evolution  of  1 
eq.  oxygen;  but  they  particularly  observe  that  no  escape  of  gas  takes  place. 

Svlphides  of  osmium. — Osmium  has  a  great  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  burns  in 
its  vapour  Five  sulphides  of  osmium  are  known,  corresponding  to  all  the  oxides 
except  the  highest,  viz.,  OsS,  Os^Sj,  OsS„  OsS,,  OsS^.  The  first  four  of  these 
sulphides  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  corresponding  chJorides  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  tetrasolphidc  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
into  a  solution  of  osmic  acid  :  it  is  a  sulphur-acid,  completely  insoluble  in  water; 
whereas  the  others  are  sulphur  bases,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  deep 
yellow  solutions. 

ESTIMATION   AND   SEPARATION  OF  OSMIUM. 

Osmium  is  generally  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  The  best  mode  of  scpa- 
ratin"'  it  from  the  metals  with  which  it  is  usually  accompanied,  is  to  volatilize  it 
in  the  form  of  osmic  acid  —  by  distillation  with  aqua-rcgia,  if  the  compound  be 
perfectly  soluble  therein,  or  by  roasting  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  —  receiving  the 
vapours  of  osmic  acid  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash;  and  ts  reduce  this  salt,  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  to  osmiate  of  potash,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  alcoholic  liquor.  The  osmite  of  potash  is  then  digested  in  a  cold  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  whereby  the  compound  NH^Cl,OsO!,NH(  is  produced,  and  the 
osmium  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  igniting  this  last-mentioned  compound  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gaa  (Fremy).  _  ,     ,  -     ,- 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  condense  the  acid  vapours  evolved  by  dis- 
tillin"  a  compound  of  osmium  with  aqua-regia  in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  pre- 


•  J.  pr.  Clieta.  xli.  97.  t  Compt.  rend,  de  Trane.  ea  Cbimie,  1817,  804. 
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oipitate  the  osmium  from  the  Bolutiou  by  metallic  mercury.  A  precipitate  ia 
thereby  obtained  consisting  of  calomel,  a  pulverulent  amalgam  of  camium,  and 
metallic  mercury  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  osmium.  This  mixture  is 
heated  in  a  glasa  bulb,  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  ia  passed,  whereupon 
the  mercury  and  its  chloride  volatilize,  and  metaffic  osmium  is  left  in  the  form  of 
a.  black  powder.  The  liquid,  however,  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  osmium, 
which  may  be  isolated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  calcining  the  residue  (Berzeliua).  The  osmium  may  also  be  precipitated 
from  the  distilled  liquid  by  hjdrosulphuric  acid,  the  solution,  after  complete  satu- 
ration, being  left  for  several  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  till  the  sulphide  of  osmium 
is  completely  deposited.  The  sulphide  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  weighed ;  bat 
as  it  is  apt  to  retain  moisture,  and,  moreover,  oxidizes  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
air,  the  method  ia  not  very  exact.  It  ia  recommended,  however,  for  the  estimation 
of  small  quantities  of  osmium,  the  method  of  precipitating  by  mercury  being 
better  adapted  for  larger  quantities  (Berzelius). 

SECTION   V. 

BHODIttM. 

i:^.  52  or  651-4;  R. 

This  metal  was  discovered,  by  Wollaston,  in  the  ore  of  platinum  He  found 
the  ore  from  Brazil  to  contain  04  per  cent. ;  native  platinum  from  another  locality 
has  been  found  with  aa  much  aa  3  per  cent,  of  rhodium. 

After  the  precipitation  of  the  palladium  from  the  solution  of  native  platinum, 
by  cyanide  of  mercury,  tie  solution,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rhodium,  may  be  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  cyanide  of  mercury  in  excess  ia  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
converted  into  chloride  of  mercury.  The  dried  mass  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  density  0-837,  which  takes  up  the  double 
chloridea  of  sodium  with  platinum  and  iridium,  the  copper  and  the  mercury,  but 
leaves  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  ia  the  form  of  a  fine  deep  red 
powder.  The  rhodium  is  most  easily  reduced  by  gently  heating  the  double  chlo- 
ride in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  afterwards  washing  out  the  chloride  of 
sodium  by  water. 

Rhodium,  when  rendered  coherent,  is  a  white  metal  like  platinum;  its  density 
is  about  10'6.  It  ia  brittle  and  very  hard,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  When 
pure,  it  is  not  dissolved  by  any  acid;  but  when  alloyed  with  certain _ metals,  such 
as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  and  exposed  to  aqua-regia,  it  dissolves  along 
with  those  metals.  When  fused  with  gold  or  silver,  however,  it  is  not  dissolved 
with  the  other  metal.  But  the  moat  eligible  mode  of  rendering  rhodium  soluble, 
is  to  mis  it  in  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  to  heat  the 
mixture  to  low  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  A  double  chloride  is  then 
formed,  as  with  the  other  platinum  metals  in  similar  circumstances,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  rhodium  have  a  beautiful  red  colour,  the  cir- 
cumstance from  which  the  metal  derives  its  name  (fromfoSoi',  a  rose).  Rhodium 
may  also  be  rendered  soluble  in  the  dry  way,  by  fusing  it  with  bisulphateof  potash, 
when  the  metal  is  oxidated  with  escape  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Rhodium  is  the 
most  oxidable  of  the  platinum  metab,  combining  with  oxygen  when  heated  to 
redness  in  an  open  vessel,  and  very  readily  when  in  fine  powder  and  heated  to  a 
cherry-red  heat.  It  appears  to  form  two  oxides,  the  rhodous  and  the  rhodio,  of 
which,  however,  the  last  only  has  been  completely  isolated. 

Oxides  of  rhodmm. — The  protoxide  or  rhodous  oxide,  EO,  is  formed  when 
rhodium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air.    One  hundred  parte  of  rhodium  thw 
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treated  quicJcly  increase  to  115'3  parts,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide;  then 
elowly,  if  the  ignition  be  continued,  to  11807  parts;  a  blaek  powder  bei  eg  formed, 
consisting  of  SRO.KnOa  (Berzelius), 

Rhodic  oxide,  EjOs,  is  produced  when  the  metal  is  ignited  with  hydrate  of 
potash  and  a  little  nitre,  in  a  silver  cmcible.  The  metal  swells  up,  assumes  a 
coffee-brown  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  compound  of  rhodic  oside  and  potash, 
vhioh  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  hydrated  oxide  remains  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a  shade  of  green,  and  insoluble 
in  acids.  The  same  hydrated  oxide,  as  obtained  from  the  double  chloride  of  rho- 
dium and  potassium,  or  sodium,  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  and'evaporation, 
dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali  which  is 
attached  to  it  assumio"  a  yellow  colour  and  produi '  '  ■  ■  '■  "" 
in  hydroch!  d        1     p  I       Itl     gh  t       ta 

a  solution    f  th    d     bl      hi     d     p    p      d       th 
fine  red  c  1  H         B  ra  ]  f  rs  th  t  th 

of  this  0   d     wh  mp      d       1  It 

rose-eolou    d      Hyd    t  d    h  d  d  t 

Two  comp       d     f    h  d  d    w  th  tl     p    t      d      f    h    &am    m  tal    pp       to 

exist:  fijOj.SEO,  and  EjOj.-KO.  The  known  comp  d  f  h  d  urn  not 
iaomorphous  with  compounds  of  platinum ;  but  this       y  f   m     1  wo 

metals  affecting  combination  in  different  proportions,  s      h       1  mpo     d     re 

not  analagous  in  composition.      Their  association  and         mbl  h       e- 

epects  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  their  being  isoraorphous  bodies. 

Solutions  of  rhodic  salts  yield,  with  hydrosulpkuric  aoid,  a  brown  precipitate  of 
protosnlphide,  which  is  slowly  deposited ;  with  ht/drosvlphate  of  ammonia  a 
brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  escess ;  with  svlphurous  arid  and  mlphitei,  a  pale 
yellow  jjrecipitate ;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  rhodic  oxide, 
soluble  in  excess ;  with  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodate  of  ammonia, 
which,  however,  docs  not  form  immediately;  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yellow 
precipitate  after  a  while.  Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  slight  yellow  precipitate ; 
protochlorit/e  of  fin  imparts  a  dark  colour  to  the  solutions,  but  forms  Co  precipi- 
tate. Acetate  of  lead,  mercvrous  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of  silver  form  precipitates 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  iridium-salts  already  mentioned  (p.  625).  Zinc 
precipitates  metallic  rhodium.  In  a  solution  of  rhodium  mixed  with  excess  of 
potash,  alcohol  forms,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  blaek  precipitate,  probably 
consisting  of  metallic  rhodium ;  with  the  other  platinum -metals,  this  reaction  takes 
place  only  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  No  preeipitate  is  formed  by  phosphate  of 
Boda,  sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  potassium,  ehromate  of  potash,  oxalic  acid,  cyanide 
of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mercury,  fcrrocyanide  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or 
gallic  acid.     Hydrogen  gas  reduces  the  anhydrous  salts  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Sulphide  of  rhodiuTti. — Rhodium  maybe  united  with  sulphur  by  either  the 
dry  or  tho  humid  way.  The  sulphide  of  rhodium  was  used  by  Wollaston  to  obtain 
the  mctai  in  a  coherent  mass. 

Prqtochlaride  of  rhodium,  RCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  protosulphate  (pre- 
cipitated from  rhodic  salts  by  hydrosulphurie  acid)  in  a  stream  of  chlorine;  or  by 
digesting  one  of  the  intermediate  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  the 
seaquichloride  dissolves,  and  the  protochioride  remains  in  tho  form  of  a  reddish 
grey  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

Sesquichloride  of  rhodium,  EiClj,  is  obtained  from  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium,  by  precipitating  the  latter  metal  with  fluosilieic  acid. 
The  dry  salt  thus  obtained  is  brown  black,  and  not  crystalline ;  it  requires  a  pretty 
high  temperature  to  decompose  it,  and  then  resolves  itself  at  onoe  into  chlorine 
and  rhodium.  This  salt  deliquesces  in  air;  its  solution  in  water  is  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  (Berzelius).  Sesquichloride  of  rhodium  is  also  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  rose-red  powder  by  heating  the  metal  to  low  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
(Clans).     This  red  powder,  which  was  regarded  by  Berzclius  as  EjCla.2R01,  is 
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slowly  decomposed  when  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  in  insoluble  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric and  aqua-regia  even  at  tlie  boiling  heat,  is  coloured  yellow  by  continued 
boiling  with  potash,  and  if  afterwards  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dis- 
solves in  small  quantity,  forming  a,  rose-coloured  solution,  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, remaining  unaltered. 

A  chloride  of  rhodium,  and  potassium,  containing  SKCl.EsCla  +  2H0,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  rhodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tho  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium 
with  chloride  of  potassium.  It  fonns  brown,  doubly  oblique  prisms,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  Another  double  salt,  containing  3KCI.R2CIJ+  6H0, 
is  obtained  in  dark  red,  sparingly  soluble,  efH.orescent  prisms,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  hydrated  sesquioside  in  hydrochloric  acid  mixed 
with  chloride  of  potassium.  The  sodium  rfo«6/e-saft,  3NaCl-KsCIs+ 24110,  forms 
doubly  oblique  prisms  of  a  deep  cherry-red  colour.  With  chloride  of  ammonium, 
two  double  salts  are  obtained,  viz.,  2NH,Ci.EsClj,  +  2H0,  and  SNH^Cl.E^Ol,  + 
3H0,  both  of  which  form  red  prismatic  crystals.  JBy  precipitating  either  of  the 
above  double  chlorides  containing  2  or  3  eq.  of  the  basic  chloride  to  1  eq.  BaCIj, 
with  acetate  of  le,ad,  mercurous  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  rose-coloured  precipi- 
tates are  formed,  containing  2  or  3  eq.  of  PbCl,  Hg.CI,  or  AgCl,  lo  1  eq.  of 
IWa(CJaus). 

A  sulphate  of  rhodium  is  formed  when  rhodium  is  ignited  with  bisulpbate  of 
potash  ;  it  gives  a  yellow  solution.  Another  sulphate  in  combination  with  sulphate 
of  potash  gradually  falis  as  a  white  powder,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  double  chJoride  of  these  bases.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  ita 
formula  isKO.SO^  -f  A-SSO,.  Nitrate  ofrhod.ivm  is  formed  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a  deliquescent  salt  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
RjOj .  3NOs ;  the  last  salt  combines  with  nitrate  of  soda,  forming  dark  red  crystals 
soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol :  NaO ,  NOj  -\-  RjOj.  SNOj. 

The  salts  of  rhodium  are  often  mixed  with  peculiar  rose-coiourcd  salts,  whose 
nature  is  not  exactl;y  known.  These  new  salts  arc  not  precipitated,  either  by 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  cold,  or  by  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  ammonia;  they 
form,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  double  salts,  which  crystallize,  not  in  scales, 
but  in  red  prisms  (Fremy). 

ESTIMATION   AND   SEPARATION   OF  HDODIUM. 

Rhodium  is  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  The  solution  containing  it  13 
mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
ignited,  and  the  calcined  mass  treated  with  cold  water :  oxide  of  rhodium  then 
remains,  and  may  be  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

Ehodiuin  is  separated  from  many  metals  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed,  by 
fusing  the  alloy  with  bisulpbate  of  potash  ;  the  rhodium  is  thereby  converted  into 
sulphate  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  The 
method  of  separating  it  from  platinum  and  tho  allied  metala  has  already  been 
given. 

The  separation  of  rhodium  from  other  metals  in  solution  is  somewhat'diiBeult, 
because  it  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  hydrosulpburic  acid.  To  separate 
rhodium  from  copper,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrosulpburic  acid  and  left 
to  stand  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  twelve  hours,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
heated  to  separate  an  additional  portion  of  sulphide  of  rhodium.  The  whole  of 
the  precipitate  is  then  roasted  in  a  platinum  crucible  till  the  sulphides  are  com- 
pletely oxidized,  and  the  product  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  cop|>er  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  rhodium.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
the  hydrosulpburic  acid  precipitate  still  contains  a  small  portion  of  rhodium,  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  converted  into  oxide  as  above.  Tho 
whole  of  the  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  hydrogen. 
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To  separate  rhodium  frora  iron,  the  rhodium  is  precipitated  as  completely  as 
possible  by  hjdrosulphuric  acid ;  the  liquid  filtered ;  and  the  iron  in  the  filtrate 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of  sesquioside. 
The  iron-precipitate  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  rhodium,  which  may 
be  Boparatcd  by  igniting  the  precipitate  ia  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  treating 
the  reduced  metala  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  leaves  the 
rhodium :  the  latter  ia  then  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air.  The 
precipitated  sulphide  of  rhodium  is  likewise  oxidized  by  roasting.  The  small 
quantity  of  rhodium  which  remains  in  solution  after  precipitation  by  ammonia  ia 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition.  The 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  rhodium  is  then  reduced  to  the  metaiJio  state  by  hydrogen. 

The  separation  of  rhodium  from  the  alkali-metals  is  easily  effected  by  convert- 
ing the  metals  into  chlorides,  and  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
which  reduces  only  the  chloride  of  rhodium. 


SECTION  yi. 

RUTHENIUM. 

^2-  52-1  or  651-25;  Ku. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Glaus  in  1846.  It  occurs  in  platinum  ores, 
chiefly  in  the  native  osmide  of  iridium,  which  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  it. 
To  separate  it,  the  osmide  of  iridium  is  pulverized,  mised  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  common  salt,  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  moist  chlorine 
gas.  The  disintegrated  mass  is  then  digested  in  cold  water,  and  the  concentrated 
solution,  which  ia  brown-red  and  almost  opaque,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia and  gently  heated,  whereupon  it  deposits  a  copious  black-brown  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  and  bioside  of  osmium.  This  precipitate, 
after  being  washed  with  nitric  acid,  is  heated  in  a  retort,  till  tho  nsmium  ia  ex- 
pelied  in  the  form  of  oamic  acid.  The  residue  is  then  ignited  for  an  hour  in  a 
silver  crucible  with  caustic  potash  free  from  silica,  and  the  ignited  mass  softened 
and  dissolved  by  cold  distilled  water.  The  solution  is  left  in  a  corked  bottle  for 
two  hours  to  clarify ;  after  which  the  perfeetiy  transparent  orange-coloured  liquid 
is  separated  by  a  siphon,  and  neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  It  then  deposits  vol- 
Tet-blaek  scsquioside  of  ruthenium,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  jgcited  in  au 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  yields  the  pure  metal. 

Ruthenium  is  a  grey  metal,  very  much  like  iridium.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
8-6.*  It  is  very  brittle,  does  not  fuse  even  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  and  is  scarcely  attacked  by  aqua-regia.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  four 
proportions,  forming  the  three  oxides,  RuO,  RujOa,  EuOs,  and  ruthenic  acid,  EuO,. 
Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  platinum  metals, 
except  osmium.  When  heated  to  redness  in  tho  air,  it  oxidizes  readily,  forming 
a  bluish  black  oxide,  which  does  not  part  with  its  oxygen  at  a  white  heat.  When 
fused  with  nitre  or  with  cautic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  rutbeniate  of  potash. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  fused  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Protoxide  of  ruthenium,  RuO — Obtained  by  igniting  the  protoohloride  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
water.  It  is  a  blackish  grey  powder,  containing  134  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  and  consequently  its  salts  have  not  been  directly  formed. 

•  ThisisnmohlesstimnUiedensily  usually  attributed  to  iridium  (p.  624).  It  is  probable, 
however,  thai  the  two  metnls  do  nut  really  differ  much  in  density;  for  a  Epecimen  of  porona 
iridium  prepared  from  the  blue  oiide,  by  reduction  with  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  denBitj  of 
only  9-3  (Claue). 
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The  FrotocMoride,  EuCl,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state,  by  heating  the 
metal  to  ]ow  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  black  crystalline  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  imperfectly  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  soluble 
protochioride  appears,  however,  to  be  formed  by  passing  hydros ulphurie  acid  gaa 
through  a  solution  of  the  sesqnichloride. 

Hesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  RujOj. — Pulverulent  ruthenium,  strongly  heated 
before  a  powerfuL  blowpipe,  turns  black,  and  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  lOi)  parts  of 
the  metal  increasing  to  118  parts;  afterwards  the  oxidation  slowly  proceeds  fur- 
ther till  the  oxide  acquires  a  blackish  blue  colour,  and  contains  23  or  24  parts  of 
osygen  to  100  parts  of  metal,  which  is  about  the  proportion  required  for  the  aes- 
quioxide.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
Besquichloride  with  an  alkali,  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  rutheniate  of  potash 
with  nitric  acid,  or  by  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sesquichloride.  It  is  a 
black-brown  powder,  which  becomes  suddenly  incandescent  when  heated.  Hy- 
drogen gaa  reduces  it  imperfectly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  orange-yellow  solutions.  The  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  exhibits  the  following  reactions  : —  IIi/dromlpTiurm  acid  partly 
precipitates  the  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  a,  black  sulphide,  but  at  the  same  time 
reduces  the  sesquichloride  to  protochioride,  the  rcductioa  being  attended  with  a 
change  of  colour  from  orange-yellow  to  a  fine  azure  blue :  this  reaction  is  ex- 
tremely  delicate,  and  very  charaeteristic  of  ruthenium.  Zinc  efi'eets  the  same 
reduction,  _  Bgdroaulphate  of  ammonia  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the 
ruthenium  in  the  form  of  a  black-brown  sulphide,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  excess. 
The  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  photphate  o/mda  precipitate  the 
black  sesquioxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Borax  forms  no  precipitate 
at  first,  but,  on  heating  the  solution,  the  hydrated  sesquioside  is  thrown  down.  S«t 
pkvroua  acid,  oxalic  add,  avA/ormiute  of  soda  do  not  precipitate  the  metal,  hut 
lucrely  decolourize  the  solution.  Ferrocyanide  o/potaseium.  decolourizes  the  solu- 
tion at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  it  bluish  green.  Acetate  of  had  forms  a  pur- 
ple-red precipitate,  inclining  to  black.  Cffanide  of  mei-cury  colours  the  solution 
blue,  and  throws  down  a  blue  precipitate.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, which'  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium ; 
the  oxide  dissolves,  after  a  while,  in  the  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white  residue  of 
chloride  of  silver ;  and,  if  ammonia  he  then  added  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silver 
dissolves,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  is  reprecipiteted ;  this  is  also  a  very 
delicate  reaction.  The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  throw  down  from 
concentrated  solutions,  crystalline  precipitates  of  double  chlorides,  exhibiting  a 
play  of  colours  inclining  to  violet. 

Sesquichloride  of  ruthenium,  EujCIj,  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  deli- 
quescent, has  a  very  astringent  hut  not  metallic  taste,  and  dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forming  beautiful  orange-coloured  solutions,  but  leaving  a  yellow  basig 
compound  undissolved.  When  heated,  it  turns  green  and  blue.  The  dilute  solu- 
tion is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  (p. 
634).  The  sesquichloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  and  apparently  also  with  those  of  sodium  and  barium. 

Bioxide  of  ruthenium,  Ruthenic  oxide,  RuO^,  is  formed  by  roasting  and  igniting 
the  hisul])hide,  or  by  strongly  gn't'n  the  sulphate,  RuOa.aSOjj  the  former 
method  yields  a  black-blue  powder  w  th  a  t  n  e  of  green ;  the  latter,  grey  parti- 
cles, witii  metallic  lustre  and  blu  h  o  g  eenish  iridescence.  The  hydrate, 
BuO, .  2H0,  is  obtained  as  a  g  lat  nou  p  ec  p  tate  by  decomposing  the  bichloride 
of  ruthenium  and  potassium  w  th  a  h  nat  of  oda.  The  precipitate,  when  dried 
and  heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  d  fla  rat  a  w  th  vivid  incandescence,  and  is  scat- 
tered about.  It  dissolves  in  a  ds  form  ng  solutions  which  are  yellow  when  dilute, 
and  rose-coloured  when  eoneentrated. 

The  bichloride  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  forms  with  chloride  of 
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potassiam  a  double  salt, -KCIjRuClj,  which  is  obtained  by  treating  the  seaqui- 
chioride  of  ruthentTun  and  potasaiuto  with  aqua  regia  This  double  salt  is  very 
Holuble  in  water,  but  inaoluble  in  alcohol ,  ita  colour  is  brown,  inclining  to  rose-red. 
The  aqueoua  aolution  haa  a  deep  roae  colour,  strongly  reaembliag  that  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  rhodium.  Hjdrosulphune  acid  acta  but  'iowly  on  this  solution,  pro- 
ducing first  a  milky  turbidity  from  precipitated  sulphur,  and  afterwards  throwing 
down  a  yellowish  brown  sulphide  j  the  solution,  however,  atill  retains  a  deep  rose- 
colour  and  does  not  turn  blue. 

liuthenic  sulphate,  1X^03.2803. — Wbea  the  sulphide  obtained  by  treating  the 
sesquichloride  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  digested  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  solution  is  formed,  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  this  salt  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  brown  amorphous  mais  It  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  Alkalies  added  to  the  solution  form  no  precipitate  at  first;  but, 
-on  evaporating,  a  yellowish  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting  of 
Lydrated  ruthenio  oxide,  and  stronglj  resembling  impure  rhodic  oxide.  The 
solution  of  this  salt  does  not  turn  blue  when  treated  with  hydroauipburic  acid. 

Ruthenic  arid,  ItuOj,  ia  known  only  in  the  form  of  a  potash-salt,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  igniting  ruthenium  with  a  mixture  of  potash,  and  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution,  which  has  an 
astringent  taste,  colours  organic  substances  black  by  coating  them  with  oxide,  and 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  the  sesquioxide. 

Sulphides  of  ruthenium.  —  This  metal  probably  forms  with  sulphur  a  series  of 
compounds  analogous  to  the  oxides;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  a  definite 
Btate.  Sulphur  and  ruthenium  do  not  combine  directly,  and  the  precipitates 
thrown  down  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  the  chlorides  always  contain  excess  of 
sulphur.  When  the  sulphide  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  sesquichloride  ia 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  incandescence  and  explosion  take  place, 
sulphur  and  water  pass  off,  and  a  blackish  grey  metallic  powder  is  left,  whose 
analysis  agrees  with  the  formula  KujSs,  All  the  sulphides  are  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid  of  ordinary  strength  (Claua). 

ESTIMATION   AND   SEPAEATION  OE  KUTHEHIUM. 

This  metal  is  precipitated  from  ita  solutions  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  generally 
as  sesquioxide,  viz.  from  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride,  either  by  alkalies  or  by 
Mmply  heating  the  solution,  and  from  a  solution  of  rutheoiate  of  potash  by  nitric 
acid.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  etate  by  ignition  in  aQ 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  As,  however,  the  precipitate  generally  contains  alkali, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  the  reduced  mass  must  be  treated  with 
water;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  ruthenium ;  and  the  metal,  before  weighing, 
must  be  again  ignited  and  left  to  cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  aa  it  oxidizes 
when  heated  in  the  air.  Kuthenium  has  hitherto  been  found  only  aaaociated  with 
the  metals  of  the  pktinum-rcsiduea,  and  from  these  it  ia  separated  by  the  method 
described  at  page  633,  depending  on  the  resolution  of  the  aqueous  sesquichloride 
by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium. 

NEW   METHOD   OE  TREATING  PLATINUM-EESIDTJES.* 

When  platinum-ore  has  been  exhausted  by  aqua-regia,  a  residue  is  left,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  osmide  of  iridium.  This  residue  is  a  mixture  of 
two  different  substances,  one  of  which  is  scaly,  and  consists  of  osmium,  iridium, 
and  ruthenium ;  while  the  other,  which  is  granular,  contains  but  mere  traces  of 
osmium  and  ruthenium,  but  is  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodimm.  Now  oxide  of 
ruthenium  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  decomposing,  and  osmium  ia  actually 

lOOS;  Blag  Traits  de  Cbimie  G^n^rule,  par  Felouze  et 
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roasted  by  tlie  action  of  osjgen,  producing  a  volatile  acid,  just  aa  sulphur  and 
arsenic  do;  hence  the  residue  of  platinum-ore  may  be  decomposed  by  roasting; 
and  by  submitting  it  to  this  operation,  osmio  acid  is  produced  in  large  quantity 
and  very  pure,  and  oside  of  ruthenium  is  obtained  in  well-defined  crystals.  The 
roasting  is  performed  as  follows : — 

About  2OO  grammes  of  platinum. residue  (the  scaly  and  granular  alloys  toge- 
ther) are  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  placed  in  a  loag  furnace. 
Air  is  drawn  through  the  tube  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  being  first  made  to  pass 
through  solution  of  potash  to  free  it  from  carbonic  acid,  and  through  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  remove  organic  matter.  The  air  thus  purified  passes  over  the 
heated  platinum-residue,  and  forms  osmic  aeid  and  oxide  of  ruthenium.  The 
latter  crystallizes  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  roasting  tube,  while  the  more  volatile 
osmic  acid  is  carried  forward,  first  into  a  series  of  empty  tubes,  in  which  part  of 
it  settles  in  the  form  of  crystals,  and  then  through  two  bottles  filled  with  solution 
of  potash,  which  retains  the  uncondensed  vapours :  the  apparatus  terminates  with 
aa  aspirator.  The  products  of  the  operation  are :  —  1.  Oxide  of  ruthenium,  in 
violet  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  native  oxide  of  iron ;  2. 
Osmic  acid,  very  pure,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  platinum- 
residue  used;  3.  Osmiate  of  potash,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol,  may  be  converted  into  osmite  of  potash,  a  salt  from  which  metallic  osmium 
may  be  obtained  (p.  628) ;  4.  An  alloy  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  which  remains 
in  the  roasting  tube. 

This  last  residue  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  iridium  and  rhodium. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  calcined  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  nitre,  care  being  taken  not  to  carry  the  process  too  far;  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  water  and  filtered.  A  copious  precipitate  is  thereby  formed, 
which  remcuns  on  the  filter,  and  the  filtrate  consists  of  an  alkaline  liquid,  which, 
when  left  f«  evaporate,  deposits  crystals  of  osmite  of  potash,  the  osmium  never 
being  completely  removed  by  the  previous  roasting. 

The  precipitate  which  remains  on  the  filter  and  retains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  potash,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  aqmi-regia,  which  converts  the  iridium 
into  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  nearly  Insoluble  in  cold  water:  the  action  of  the 
aqua-regia  must  be  continued  for  several  hours.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  the  washing  being 
continued  till  the  extract  no  longer  exhibits  a  brown  colour.  The  solutions  are 
then  evaporated,  and  the  chloriridiate  of  potassium  obtwned  in  crystals. 

The  undissolved  portion,  which  contains  the  rhodium,  is  dried,  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  subjected  for  three  or  four  hours  to  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Ghlororhodiate  of  sodium  is  thereby 
formed,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  solution  in  water  and  evaporation,  in  beautiful 
rose-coloured  octohedral  crystals,  resembling  chrome  alum. 

Ehodium  is  likewise  obtained  in  another  stage  of  the  treatment  of  platinum- 
ore.  When  this  ore  is  treated  with  aqua-regia  a  certain  quantity  of  rhodium  is 
dissolved  together  with  the  platinum,  although  rhodium  by  itself  is  insoluble  in 
aqua-rcgia.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  to  precipitate  the  platinum.  The 
rhodium  then  remains  in  solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  platinum,  to 
separate  which  a  plate  of  iron  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  the  pulverulent 
mixture  of  platinum  and  rhodium  thereby  precipitated  is  digested  in  weak  aqua- 
regia,  which  dissolves  the  platinum  and  leaves  the  rhodium  nearly  pure.  From 
this  residue,  pure  well-defined  crystals  of  chlororhodiate  of  sodium  may  he  ob* 
taiaed  in  the  manner  just  described  (Fremy). 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HEAT. 


EXPANSION  OF   SOLIDS. 


The  following  determinations  of  the  amouQt  of  tho  oubieal  expansion  of  solids 
for  each  degree  Centigrade,  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  100°  G.,  are  given  by 
H.  Kopp,*  the  volume  of  the  solid  at  0°  being  taken  equal  to  1 : — 


Subetanw. 

Formula. 

Cubital  E.p. 
for  PC. 

Sube'unce. 

.„^ 

Cubical  Eip. 

La 

O'OOOOSl 

Arragonite... 

CaO.CO, 

O0O00G5 

Lead 

Calcapar 

CaO.CO, 

0000018 

Tin 

Iron 

Fa 

0000069 
0-000037 

Bitterapar  .... 

/       CaO.COj 

} 

0-00003-5 

Cadmium 

C<1 

0000094 

Troo-epar_ 

f  Fe(Mn,Mg)0 

} 

0-000035 

Bismath 

Bi 

0000040 

Heasjspar.. 

BaO.SO, 

0  000058 

Antimony 

Cwlestin 

SrO.SO, 

0  000061 

Snljihur 

S 
PbS 

0-000183 
0-000O68 

0 

SiO» 

{ 

0-000042 
0-000039 

Zinc  blende 

ZnS 

Oithoduao 

/      KO  SiO, 

{  ■^Al,nJ  dgio 

} 

Iron  pjiites 

FeS 

0-000034 

0  000017 

Ruble 

0-0(100,2 

Tin  stone 

&nO, 

0-000016 

0  000026 

Iron  glance 

fe,0. 

Another  «ort 

0  000024 

Magnetic  iron 

HarJ  potash 

FpjO. 

()-000029 

0  000021 

Fluor-spar  ... 

0000003 

The  mode  of  experimenting  consisted  m  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid 
substance  at  a  lower  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  bj  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
water  together  with  a  known  weight  of  the  solid  substance,  and  also  the  quantity 
of  water  alone,  which  filled  a  vessel  of  constant  capacity  at  the  different  tempera- 
tures. The  determinations  in  the  instances  of  iron  and  glass,  and  the  second  de- 
terminations of  quartz  and  orthoclaae,  were  made  with  mercury  instead  of  water, 
and  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Kopp  has  also  determined  the  expansion  of  some  other  solids,  especially  near 
the  melting  points. f     Most  bodies,  at  temperatures  near  their  melting  points, 


*  Ann.  Ch.  Ptarm.  Isxii.  1, 
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exhibit  a  sudden  increase  in  the  rate  of  expansion.  The  increase  of  volume 
whicli  a  substaoce  exhibits  in  the  fused  state,  as  compared  with  the  same  sub- 
stance at  lower  temperatures,  arises,  partly  from  the  great  espansioa  which  it 
undergoes  as  it  approaches  the  melting  point,  partly  from  the  sudden  expansion 
which  takes  place  in  fusing.  In  some  substances,  however,  only  one  of  these 
modes  of  expansion  is  at  all  considerable. 

Fhospliorvs  (the  yellow  modification),  of  sp.  gr.  1'826  at  10°  C.  (SOT.), 
expands  uniformly  up  to  ita  melting  point  44°  C.  (111-2°  P.),  at  which  tempera^ 
ture  its  volume  is  1017  of  the  volume  of  0°  C;  but,  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  it 
exhibits  a  sudden  expansion  amounting  to  3-4  per  cent.,  so  that  ita  liquid  volume 
at  440  c.  is  1-052. 

Sulphur  (native  crystals,  sp.  gr.  2'069)  expands  irregularly  near  ita  melting 
point  (115°  C.  or  239°  F.).  Its  volume  being  I  atO°C.,  is  1010  at  50°  0. 
(122°  F,)  ;  1-037  at  100°  C;  1-096  at  115°  C. ;  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  the 
expansion  amounta  to  5  per  cent.,  the  volume  then  increasing  lo  1-150. 

Wax  (bleached  beeswax,  sp.  gr.  0-976  at  10°  C.)  expands  very  rapidly  as  it 
approaches  its  melting  point  (64°  C.  or  147-2°  F.),  but  only  0-4  per  cent,  more 
at  the  moment  of  fusion.  If  the  volume  at  0°  C.  is  1,  the  volume  at  50°  C. 
(122°  F.),  is  1068;  at  60°  C.  (14-0°  F.),  is  1-128;  at  64°  C.  (147-2°  F.),  ia 
1.161,  and  increases  by  fusion  to  1-166. 

Water  expands  at  the  moment  of  freezing  by  about  10  per  cent.  1-1  volume 
of  ice  ^ves  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  C,  which,  when  heated  to  4°  C-  (39-2°  F.), 
contracts  to  0-99988,  but  expands  progressively  at  higher  temperatures,  its  volume 
at  100°  being  1043, 

Soiid  hydrated  salts,  on  the  contrary,  expand  at  the  moment  of  fnsion ;  e.  g. 
chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl+6H0),  by  9'6  per  cent. ;  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda 
(2NaO.HO.POs  +  24HO)  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (NaOSA+5IiO),  each  by 
O'l  per  cent. 

Rose's  fmihh  metal  (2  parts  bismuth,  1  part  tin,  and  1  part  lead,  sp.  gr. 
8'906  at  10°  0.)  expands,  when  heated  from  0°  to  59°  C.  (32°  to  138-2°  F.),  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  1'0027 ;  but  contracts  when  further  heated,  its  volume  at  82°  C. 
(179-6°  F.)  being  equal  to  that  at  0°0.,  and  at  95°  C.  (203°  F.)  equal  to 
0-9947;  in  fusing,  between  95°  and  98°  C,  it  expands  by  1-55  per  cent,,  bo  that 
at  98°  C.  (208'4°  F.)  ita  volume  ia  equal  to  I-OIOl.  This  alloy,  therefore, 
contracts  from  59°  C.  up  to  ita  melting  point. 


EXPANSION  OP   LIQUIDS. 

M.  Pierre's  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  continued,*  The  expansions 
of  a  great  number  of  liquids  have  also  been  determined  by  H.  Kopp.f 

Pierre  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  isomeric  litjuids  in  general  do  not 
contract  equally  at  an  equal  number  of  degrees  below  their  respective  boiling 
points ;  an  exception  is,  however,  presented  by  acetate  of  methyl  (0iH3O.C4H]Oj) 
and  formiate  of  ethyl  (CHjO.CjHOj),  in  which  the  contraction  for  equal  intorvala 
below  the  boiling  pointa  appears  to  be  equal. J 

Table  II.  exhibits  the  contractions  of  several  groups  of  isomeric  liquids,  at 
D°  centigrade  below  the  boiling  point,  as  determined  by  Pierre  and  by  Kopp. 

*  Annalos  de  Chimie  et  do  Phjsiqae,  [3],  xii.  118,  usiii.  119. 

f  Pogg.  Ann.  lixii.  1  and  223 ;  and  Ann.  Ch.  Phnmi.  xciii.  157 ;  iciy.  257 ;  xcv.  807 ; 
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EXPANSION    OF    LIQUIDS. 
Table  II.  —  Expansion  oi  Liquids. 


lOOOQ 
0867 
9677 
9439 
9271 
9112 


10000 
9846 
9629 


9522 
9352 
9165 


C^iOli. 


EtfajL, 


CiSicTi^ 


{74-9"), 


{62'e=J.      (64-B°). 


10000 
9631 
9343 


10000 
9633 
9243 


Expansion  of  water. — Table  III.  contains  the  results  obtdned  by  Kopp,*  and 
also  those  of  Pierre  as  calculated  by  Frankenheim,-|-  with  regard  to  the  espaosioii 
of  water  between  0°  and  100°  C,  the  volume  at  zero  being  taken  as  the  unit. 

Table  IIL  —  Espansios  of  Wateb. 


™ 

™^. 

Tcl 

me. 

Tanp. 

Kopp. 

pi™. 

K.,.. 

r,.™. 

-IS^C. 

1  003758 

1  0O13"O 

1-001594 

0 

l-OOOOOO 

1000000 

22 

1-001995 

1 

0-999947 

23 

1-002225 

0'9999O8 

1-002465 

s 

0'999885 

25 

1-002715 

1-002708 

4 

0'999877 

30 

1-004064 

1-004071 

5 

0-999890 

35 

1-006697 

6 

0'999903 

40 

1-007531 

1-007512 

7 

0-999038 

45 

1-009541 

S 

50 

1-011766 

1-011815 

9 

1-000048 

55 

1-014100 

1-014360 

10 

1.000124 

I -000148 

60 

1-016590 

1-017118 

11 

1-000213 

65 

1-019302 

12 

70 

1022246 

1-022938 

13 

1 -000429 

75 

1-025440 

1-026078 

H 

1-000556 

80 

1-028581 

16 

85 

1-031894 

16 

90 

1-035397 

1-036294 

17 

I-OOIOIO 

95 

1-039094 

1-039925 

100 

1-042986 

1-043649 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  luii.  223. 
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The  maximum  density  FrankeDheim  finds,  from  tho  same  data,  to  exist  at  the 
temperature  of  3-86°  C.  or  3895°  F. ;  Pkjfair  and  Joule*  fix  the  poir,t  of 
maximum  density  at  3-945''  C.  or  SQ-l"  F. ;  Piiicker  and  Gessler,t  at  3-8'  C. 
or  38-8=  F. 

Absolute  expamion  of  mercuri/.  —  From  numerous  measurements  of  the  pres- 
sures exerted  ty  columns  of  mercury  of  equal  height,  hut  different  temperatures, 
Regnaultl:  finds  that  if  the  volume  of  mercury  at  0°  0.  be  =  1,  the  volume  at  t° 
of  the  air-thermometer  is  given  by  the  formula — 

1  +  0'000179007  t  +  0'0000000252316  i*. 

Hence,  the  values  in 


Table  IV 

—  Expansion  or  MEncDar. 

T«mp. 

Vollimo. 

Temp. 

v...„.. 

50" 

100 
160 
200 

1009013 
1-018158 
1-027419 
1086811 

250= 
300 
350 

1-046329 
1-055973 
1-066743 

Militzer  has  also  determined  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  hy  similar 
means,  but  only  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  column 
of  mercury  ranging,  in  his  experiments,  between  2°  and  4°  C,  and  that  of  the 
warmer  column  between  19°  and  23°.  The  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  for  1", 
deduced  from  these  experiments,  is  0-00017405  ifc  0-00000082.§  The  esperi- 
ments  of  Dulong  and  Petit  (37,  38,)  give  for  1°  the  coefficient  0-00018018. 


SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

The  specific  teat  of  most  bodies  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  si 
The  following  determinations  are  by  Regnault :  — 

Table  V.  — Specific  Heat. 


SubstonM. 

™. 

Liquid. 

T 

— ■•■" 

Sp.n«.t. 

t™p 

erasure. 

sp.  ir^L 

0  0814 

350°    to 

450°  C. 

0-0402 

Bromne 

-"0 

0  0H432 

10      " 

48 

0-1109 

010822 

—40 

0  0.47 

0      " 

100 

00333 

Snlphor 

0 

100 

120      " 

150 

I) 

100 

0  03084 

280      ' 

380 

0-0363 

100 

0  0966 

OO-i  2 

250      ' 

Phosphorua 

10 

50 

01887 

50      ' 

100 

0-2120 

15 

9S 

below    0 

0  502 

Ccytallzed   chlor  de 

otcaloum 

lelow    0 

0^46 

83      ' 

0-555 

0 

to      100 

0  27821 

320      ' 

480 

0413 

N  tratB  of  potash 

0 

100 

0 -3875 

860      ' 

*■  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  ssi.  41.  f  Pogg.  Ann,  Isssy.  238. 

X  "  Relations  das  EipSriences  entrepriaes,  pour  detarmiuer  les  principales  lois  physiqaea 
et  lea  donn^cs  num^riqnes  qui  entrent  dana  le  oalcul  dea  machines  ^  vapenr."    Paris,  1817. 
?i  Pons.  Ann.  Izxx.  66. 
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Table  VI.  exhibits  tlie  apecifie  heats  of  several  liquids  as  determined  by  H. 
Kopp,*  and  by  Favre  and  8ilbermann,-j-  The  second  column  shows  the  intervals 
of  temperature  in  Kopp's  determinatioos.  Those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  were 
made  by  cooling  the  liquids  in  a  mercurial  calorimeter  of  peculiar  construction, 
from  their  several  boiling  points  to  temperatures  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rouoding  atmosphere. 

Table  VI.  —  Specific  Heat. 


Mercury 

Iodine 

Sulplmrio  acid  .. 


Alcohol .,., 
Fuselioil  ... 


Ether 

Forniio  acid 

Acetic  acid 

Butyric  acid 

Pormiate  of  ethyl  ,„ ,. 
Acetate  of  methyl .... 
Acetate  of  ethyl 

Butyrata  of  methyl . . 

Valerate  of  raethyl  .. 

Acetone 

Benzole 

Oil  of  mustard 

Oil  of  turpentine , 


0-0332 

Kopp. 

0-10822 

0-107 

Andrews 

0-S43 

Kopp. 

0-645 

Kopp. 

0-6713 

0-615 

0-6438 

0-564 

Kopp. 

0-6873 

'  F.  S. 

0-50342 

0-53G 

Kopp. 

O-509 

0-503 

0-513 

0-507 

0-496 

0-48344 

F.  S. 

0-487 

0-49176 

0-491 

Kopp. 

0-530 

0-450 

0-432 

0-4G727 

F.  S. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  at  different  temperatures  has  been  determined  by 
RegnaultiJ  from  whose  experiments  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  heat  expressed 
in  heat-vnits^  which  one  gramme  of  water  loses  in  cooling  down  from  t°  to  0°  C. 
is  given  by  the  formula  — 

Q  =  t  + 0-00002  (^  +  0  0000003  t"; 

and  the  specific  heat  C.  at  the  temperature  t°,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  i°  to  ((  +  1°),  is  — 

C  =  1+0-00004  (  +  0-0000009  e. 

From  this  formula,  the  following  numbers  are  obtained :  — 

Table  VII.  — Speooio  Heat. 


.. 

Q. 

t 

Q. 

0. 

0" 
60 
100 

0-000 
60087 
100-500 

I -0000 
1-0042 
1-0130 

150» 
200 
230 

151-463 
203-200 
234-708 

I -0202 
1-0440 
0-0668 

'v-% 

Ann.  lixT.  98 
tions,"  &c,  (see  n 

ote,  p.  640),  729. 

t  Comptes  Re 
i  See  page  65 

ndua,  sxiiL  K*. 
4. 
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Spncijk  heat  of  ffases  and  vfpaurs.  —  Oa  this  subject  numerous  esperimenta 
have  beeo  made  by  Segaault,*  who  finds,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Delarocho 
and  BSrard,  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  does  not  vary,  either  with  its  density 
or  with  ita  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  atmospheric  air,  referred  to  water 
as  unity  is  found  to  be  0-2377  between— 30°  and -J- 10°  C;  it  is  0-2379  betweea 
10°  and  100°;  and  0'2376  between  100°  and  225°. 

_  Table  VIII.  contains  Regnault'a  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  a,  con- 
siderable number  of  gases;  in  column  A,  as  referred  to  equal  weights  (waters  1): 
in  column  B,  as  referred  to  equal  volumes. 

Table  VIII.  —  SpEoinc  Heat  of  Oasks  (Reqnault). 


A. 

"- 

0'2182 

0-24ia 

0'2440 

0-2370 

8-4016 

0-235G 

0-nii 

0-29Q7 

0-0552 

0-2238 

0-3413 

0-2315 

O-2406 

0-2479 

0-2399 

6-2164 

0-8808 

0-1575 

0-4146 

0-1553 

0-3489 

0-1846 

0-2802 

0-2423 

0-288G 

0-5080 

0-2994 

0-6929 

0-8277 

0-3694 

0-3672 

0-4750 

0-2950 

0-4513 

0-7171 

Oijgen  

Nib-ogen 

Hjdrogen  

Cblorine  

Bromine  

Nitrous  oiide 

Nitric  oxide  

Carbonic  oiide 

Carbonio  acid 

Sulphide  of  oiiriion 
Sulphnrons  acid ... . 
Hydrochloric  acid  , 
Hjdrosnlphnrio  aoii 

Marsh-gaa . ...  _ 

defiant  gas 

Water-vapour  

Alcoliol-Tapoui'  .... 


Ether 

Ciiloride  of  elhyl , 

Bromide  of  elliyt 

Sulphide  of  ethyl 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

Chloroform 

Chloride  of  ethylene  „.. 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

Acetone 

Benzole  

Oil  of  tnTpentioe 

Terchloride   of   phosphi 

Chlor'ide'ofar^o!!.".!'.! 

Chloride  of  silicon 

Bichloride  of  tin 

Bichloride  of  tilanimn  . 


0-4810 
0-2787 
0-1816 
0<400a 
0-4255 
0-1668 
0-2293 
0-4008 
0-4125 
0-8754 
0-5061 

0-1346 
0-1122 
0-1329 
0-0939 
0-12G8 


1-2296 
0-6117 
0-6717 
•1-2668 
0-8293 
0-8310 
0-7911 
1-2184 
0-8341 
1-0114 
2-3776 

0-6386 
0-7018 
0-77S8 


LIQUEFACTION. 

The  melting  point  of  a  body  appears  to  be  influenced  to  a  minute  but  certain 
amount,  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  W.  Thomson,-f-  by  enciosing 
transparent  pieces  of  ice  and  water  in  an  Oersted's  water-compressing  apparatus, 
found  that  the  melting  point  of  the  ice  was  lowered  0059°  C.  by  a  pressure  of 
8-1  atmospheres,  and  0-129°  by  a  pressure  of  16-8  atmospheres.  Bunsenj  has 
obtained  similar  results  with  spermaceti  and  paraffin. 


Pressure  in  Solidifying 

Point. 

1   46-3°  C. 

85  48-9 

100  49-9 


Solidifying 
Atmospheres.  Point. 

1  47-7=0. 

29  48-3 

96  49-7 

141  50-5 

156  50-9 

Such  results  arc  in  conformity  with  the  deductions  by  J.  Thomson  §  from  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

The  laienl  heat  of  water  was  found  by  Regnault,  and  by  Provostaye  and 
Desains,  to  be  79°  0.  or  142°  F.     According  to  Person,  this  number  denotes  the 

i.  676.  +  Phil.  Mag.  [31,  xiKvii.  128. 
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quantity  of  heat  required  to  convert  ice  at  0=  C.  into  water,  but  not  the  total 
quantity  of  the  latent  lieat  in  tlie  water,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  additional  portion 
of  heat  is  rendered  latent  as  the  temperature  of  the  ice  nses  from  — 2°  to  0=.* 
In  six  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  ice  previously  cooled  to  temperatures  between 

2°  and  — 21°,  the  latent  heat  was  found  to  vary  between  79'9  and  80-1,  the 

mean  quantity  being  80°  C,  or  144°  Fah.  Regnault  also  found  greater  values 
for  the  latent  heat  of  water  in  proportion  as  the  ice  used  in  the  esperiments  had 
been  cooled  to  a  lower  temperature.  According  to  Hess,  the  true  latent  heat  of 
water  is  80-34°  C.  =  144-6  Fah.  For  the  specific  heat  of  ice,  Hoss  finds  the 
number  0-533  ;  Person  finds  048  for  the  temperatures  between  —21°  and  —2°, 
the  specific  heat  of  water  being  1. 

Table  IX.  contains  the  latent  heats  of  fusion,  and  the  melting  points  of  various 
solids,  aa  determined  by  Person.f 


Table  IX.  — Iatent  Heat  of  Pdsiok. 


Bismuth  .. 


AII07,      ..      .      , 

AUoj,  PbSDjBi 

Phosphorus - 

Sulphur  

Hitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of  Potash  - 

A  mixture  of  1  eq.  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  1  eq.  Nitrate 

of  Potash 

Phosphatii  of  Soda,  SNaO,  HO,  POj  +  24HO 

Chloride  of  Caloium,  CaCl,  (iHO 

Beei-Wfti  (yellow) 


4-71 
9-175 

46 '18 

51-4 
66-80 
40'70 
48-51 
27-46 


Wafer.  - 


heat  alon 


J  the  amount 


LATENT  HEAT   OF  VAPOURS. 

-It  is  stated  at  p.  70,  of  this  work,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent 
,,.e  heats  of  steam  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  This  is  commonly 
s  Watt's  law.  Southern,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  latent 
}  is  constant  at  all  temperatures.  But  the  late  elaborate  researches  of 
■  '  e  shown  that  both  these  statements  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  (expressed  in  heat-units§),  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  saturated 
aqueous  vapour  contains  at  the  temperature  t°  centigrade,  e:  '  ' 
contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  0°,  by  the  quantity  — 

A  =  606-5  + 0-305  (. 

If  from  this,  we  subtract  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  water  at 
(°  contains,  beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  9° 
(see  Eegnault's  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  different  tempera- 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  iii.  73. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  III.  BW) ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs.  [3],  sxvli,  260. 

X  "Kfilations  dea  Espfirienoes,"  &c.  (see  Note,  p  640),  271 ;  also  "Works  of  Cavendish 
Society,"  i.  294. 

^  A  unit  of  heat  is  the  quindty  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  unit  of  weight 
(1  gi-amme,  1  pound,  &c.)  of  water  at  0°,  bj  1=  Centigrade. 
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tures,  p.  641),  we  shall  obtain  the  latent  heat  L  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature (".  The  values  of  k  and  L  for  yarioua  temperatures  are  given  in  Table  X., 
together  with  the  tensions  expressed  in  millimetres  and  in  atmospheres. 


,„ 

... 

\ 

L 

.tm 

o»c. 

4-f!0 

0-006 

600-5 

coe-5 

50 

91-98 

0-121 

621 '7 

■       100 

760-00 

1-000 

637-0 

586-5 

150 

3581-23 

4-712 

652-2 

500-7 

200 

11683-96 

16-380 

667-5 

464-3 

2S0 

20926-40 

27-535 

676-6 

441-9 

The  latent  heafa  of  the  vapours  of  eeveral  other  liquids  at  their  boiling  points 
have  been  determined  by  Andrews,*  and  by  Favre  and  Silbermann.f    The  results 

Table  XI. —  Latent  Heat  oi  Vapours. 


Water  . , 
Iodine  . . 


Terohlotide  of  phospho: 

Bichloride  of  tin 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon  .. 
Alcohol 

Wood-spirit 

Fusel-oil  -. «... 


202-40 
203-92 
263-70 


Amy]ia  etlier 

Acetic  acid 

Formic  acid 

Talerianio  acid  ....... 

Butyric  acid 

Acetate  of  ethjl , 

Acetate  of  methjl  ... 
Formiate  of  ethyl ... 
Formiat«of  niethjl .. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  , 

Iodide  of  methyl 

Oialate  of  ethyl 

rButyrate  of  methyl... 

Ethal 

Oil  of  turpentine  „.... 

Terebene  

Oil  of  lemons 

Hydrocarbons  — 

("JC^H., 

(i)C|5H|,  

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qi 


114-67 
105-80 
92-68 
110-20 
105-30 
117-10 
46-87 
46-07 


t  Ann.  Ch,  Phys,  [3],  : 
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TENSION   OF  VAPOURS. 

Eegnault*  has  made  a  vast  number  of  observationa  on  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  vacuo,  between  the  temperatures  of  —  32°  and  +  147-5°  C,  and  given 
formulae  of  interpolation  for  calculating  the  tension  at  any  given  temperature 
between  those  limits. 

For  temperatures  between  0°  and  100°  the  interpolation  formula  is  — 

hg.e  =  a  +  lo}  +  r^'; 

in  which  (  denotes  the  temperature,  e  the  tension,  and  a,  h,  c,  a,  p  are  constants 
whose  values  are  determined  by  five  equations  of  condition,  obtained  by  substitu- 
ting in  the  preceding  equation  the  corresponding  observed  values  of  (  and  e  for  the 
temperatures  0°,  25°,  50°,  75°,  and  100°.  (See  Table,  p.  74).  The  values 
thus  obtained  are  — 

Jog.  o,  =  0-006865036  log.  c  =  0-6116485 

log.  (1  =  1-9967249  a  =  +  4-7384380. 

log.  6  =  2-1340339 

For  temperature  below  0°,  Regnault  adopts  the  formula  — 

e  =  a  +  la'i 
in  which  — 

ic=i— 32;  log.  6  =  1-4724984;  log.  a  =  0-0371566  J 
a= +0-131765. 

For  temperatures  above  100°  C.  the  interpolation  formula  is  — 

log.  e  =  a^ha';x  =  (—100°; 
in  which  — 

log.  a  =  1-9977641;  log.  h  =  0-4092291 
a=  +  5-8267890. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  include  the  whole  series  of  observations  in 
one  formula  of  interpolation. 

From  the  first  and  second  of  these  formulfe,  the  following  table  of  tensions  f  is 
calculated  for  every  half  degree  between  — 10°  and  +  35°.  This  table  (which 
is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  note  at  page  93,)  is  of  great  utility  in  hygrometrio 
observations : — 

«  Ami.  Ch.  Phya.  [3],  xi.  273.  |  Ann.  Cli.  PLje.  [3],  it.  138. 
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Table  XII. 
Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapourfiom  — 10°  lo  +35"  C. 


Degrcea. 

.™.o. 

„ 

DeKiwa. 

Tension. 

„. 

Degrees. 

T„*.. 

ri.. 

—10-0 

2°0°8 

-f  50 

6-534 

+  20-0 

iT^bi 

0-544 

9-5 

21C8 

0-090 

5-5 

6-763 

0-229 

20-5 

17-935 

0-560 

90 

2-261 

0093 

6-0 

6-998 

0-235 

21-0 

18-495 

0-574 

8'5 

2'356 

0-095 

6-5 

7-242 

0-244 

21-5 

lS-069 

0-690 

80 

2-156 

0-100 

7-0 

7-492 

0-250 

22-0 

10-659 

0-601 

7-6 

2-561 

0-105 

7-5 

7-751 

0-259 

22-6 

20-265 

7-0 

0-105 

8-0 

8-017 

0-265 

23-0 

20-883 

0-640 

6-5 

2'776 

0110 

8-5 

8-291 

0-274 

23-5 

21-528 

0-656 

6'0 

2.8ao 

0-114 

90 

8-574 

0-283 

24-0 

22-184 

0-674 

5-5 

3-010 

0-120 

9-5 

8-865 

0-291 

24-6 

0-692 

5-0 

8131 

0-121 

10-0 

9-165 

0-300 

25-0 

23-650 

0-711 

i-6 

3-257 

0-120 

10-5 

9-474 

0-309 

25-5 

24-261 

0-727 

4-0 

8-387 

0-180 

HO 

9-792 

0-318 

260 

24-988 

0-750 

S-5 

3-523 

0-13S 

11-5 

10-120 

0-828 

26-5 

25-788 

0-767 

3  0 

8-662 

0-140 

12-0 

10-457 

0-337 

27-0 

26-505 

0-789 

2-5 

3-807 

0-145, 

12-5 

10-804 

0-347 

27-5 

27-294 

0-807 

2'0 

3-955 

0-148 

13-0 

11-162 

0-858 

28-0 

28-101 

0-330 

1-5 

4-109 

0-154 

13-6 

11-530 

0-368 

28-5 

28-931 

0-851 

1-0 

4-2G7 

0-158 

14-0 

11-903 

0-378 

29-0 

29-783 

0-872 

0-5 

4-430 

0-163 

14-5 

12-298 

0-890 

29-5 

30-654 

0-894 

00 

4-600 

O-170 

15-0 

12-699 

0-401 

30-0 

31-548 

0-915 

+  0'5 

4-767 

0-167 

15-5 

13-112 

0-413 

30-5 

32-463 

0-942 

1-0 

4-040 

0-173 

ie-0 

13-536 

0-424 

31-0 

33-405 

0-968 

1-5 

5-118 

0-178 

16-5 

13-972 

0-436 

31-5 

34-868 

0-991 

2  0 

5-302 

0-184 

17-0 

14-421 

0-449 

82-0 

35-359 

1-011 

2-5 

5-491 

0-189 

17-5 

14-882 

0-461 

32-5 

86-370 

1-030 

S'O 

5-687 

0-196 

180 

15-357 

0175 

33  0 

37.410 

1-063 

8-5 

5-880 

0-202 

18-5 

15-845 

0-488 

33-5 

38-473 

1-092 

40 

0007 

0-208 

19-0 

16-346 

0-501 

34-0 

39-565 

1-115 

4-5 

6-313 

0-216 

19-5 

16-861 

0-515 

34-5 
85.0 

40-680 
41-827 

1-147 

Eegnault  haa  also  determined  the  teosions  of  several  other  liquids  in  vacuo. 
The  results  (given  in  Table  XIII.)  were  obtained  either  by  direct  measurement 
of  the  elastic  forces  in  vacuo,  or  by  determining  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  of 
a  boiling  liquid  under  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  atmosphere.  The  former  method 
was  adopted  for  low,  the  latter  for  high  t«mperatiirea.  The  series  of  experiments- 
made  by  the  two  methods  were,  however,  in  all  cases  made  to  include  a  certain 
common  range  of  temperature,  so  that  the  corresponding  curves  of  tension  might 
overlap  each  other  within  that  range.  With  liquids  which  could  be  obtained  per- 
fectly pure,  such  as  water  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  two  curves  thus  obtained 
were  found  to  coincide  esactly;  but  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  still  more  with  chlo- 
roform, which  are  more  difficult  to  purify,  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  gave 
rise  to  more  or  less  divergence  in  the  results.  Thus  the  tension  of  chloroform 
vapour  at  36",  was  found  to  be  342-2  mm,  by  the  first  method,  and  313-4  mm. 
by  the  second.  Kegnault  finds  that  an  extremely  small  amount  of  imparity  may 
be  detected  in  this  manner. 
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Table  XIII Tension  of  VAPOURa. 


Alcobcl. 

Ether. 

s.„.«..,o.*.. 

o„,„.™. 

OLU.T..P.... 

nm 

mm 

am 

— 21°C. 

"12 

—20 

3-34 

69-2 

—16 
—10 

58-8 
79-0 

"'"e'co 

"'n3-'2 

0 

12-73 

182-3 

127-3 

2-1 

10 

24-08 

286-5 

199-8 

130-4 

2-3 

20 

44  00 

484-8 

298-2 

190-2 

4-3 

80 

78-4 

6370 

434-6 

70 

40 

134-10 

818-6 

617-5 

3640 

11-2 

60 

220-3 

1268-0 

852-7 

524-3 

17-2 

850-0 

1730-3 

1162-6 

7380 

26-9 

70 

639-2 

230!(-5 

15490 

41-9 

80 

812-8 

2947-2 

2030-5 

1367-8 

61-2 

90 

1190-4 

3899-0 

2623-1 

1811-5 

910 

100 

1685  0 

4920  4 

83213 

2354  6 

134-9 

110 

23^18 

6249  0 

413S3 

3020  4 

187-3 

116 

7076  2 

120 

820,  8 

51216 

3818  0 

257-0 

130 

43512 

6-60  6 

47-10 

347  0 

lo6 

7029  2 

140 

5637  7 

462-3 

l.)0 

7257  8 

604-5 

152 

7617  3 

leo 

777-2 

170 

989  0 

180 

1225-0 

190 

1614-7 

200 

1865-3 

210 

2251-2 

2.0 

2090-3 

222 

2778-5 

T  fm  s  o/aahne  solutions — It  it  well  1  nown  that  tho  boilmg  pointof  a  saline 
B  lut  (1  IS  higher  than  that  of  pure  water,  tho  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  salt 
b  a  n  fact,  an  additional  obstacle  which  the  hi^t  must  ovLrcome  before  ebul- 
1 1    n  take  pldce      Neyertheles-?,  it  appeared  to  Rudbtrg  that  the  vapours 

n        f    m  such  solutions  do  not  exhibit  d,  higher  temperature  than  steam  from 
b    1       w  ter,  a  result  which  was  attributpJ  to  the  sudden  expansion  which  the 
p  u   undergoes  at  the  moment  of  escaping  from  the  liquid      Regnault  finds, 
h  w  that  a  thermometer  bavin  '  ita  bulb  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  a  boiling 

sal  n  lution  does  not  give  a  com.ct  indication  of  the  temperature  of  that  vapour, 
b  the  bulb  becomea  covered  with  3  film  of  (.ondensLd  water,  and,  therefore, 

th  th  mometer  exhibits  only  the  temperature  due  to  the  boiling  of  that  water. 
Bat  wh  n  proper  precautions  are  taken,  by  the  interposition  of  screens,  to  prevent, 
a  f  possible,  this  deposition  of  water,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  appears 
ery  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  this  source  of  error  completely. 

The  observation  of  the  elastic  force  of  a  vapour  arising  from  a  saline  solution 
appears  to  afford  excellent  means  of  detecting  chemical  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  liquid,  every  sach  change  being  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  singular 
point  ill  the  carve  wbich  represents  the  law  of  the  tension.  For  eiample,  in  the 
case  of  salts,  like  the  sulphates  of  sodium,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  &c.,  which 
crystallize  at  different  temperatures  with  different  proportions  of  water,  Regnault 
suggests  that  the  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  vapour  might  indicate  whether 
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tlie  water  is  ch  lly      mb      d  w  th  the  salt  while  still  io  solution,  or  whether 

the  comhiaati  n  t  k     pi         t  th    m  meot  of  crystallization. 

Mixtures  of     p  d  g         — The  law  of  Dalton,  that  the  tension  of  any 


aatiirat«d  vapo 

he  received  w  tl         ti 

Regnanlt  found  th    t 

what  less  than 

of  the  entire  v  1  T 


f  any  given  temperature  as  in  vacuo,  must 
It  has  heen  already  stated  (p.  91)  that 

t  1  aqueous  vapour  in  air  to  be  always  some- 
s,  however,  seldom  exceeding  2  per  cent, 
a  few  of  the  results  obtained  :  — 


T™pe.rture. 

ObsBrvedToaaioHliiAir. 

CalonlsUd  Tension  in  Vncuo. 

B,..™.. 

o=c. 

4°V 

4^0 

-0-13 

12'53 

1081 

10-85 

—0-54 

1238 

12-70 

—0-32 

18'27 

18-49 

24-69 

22-70 

23-13 

— 0-40 

SI 

32-S7 

33-41 

—0-44 

43-39 

44-13 

—0-74 

88 

48-70 

49-30 

— 0-GO 

Similar  differences  a 
results  are  obtained:  — 


with  other  liquids.     With  ether  the  following 
Table  XV. 


TcnHionof  Etlier-vapour, 

Tenipcraturt 

In  Air. 

..v^,. 

........ 

mm 

n>m 

mm 

705-09 

726-0 

20-9 

30-97 

645-52 

659-0 

13-4 

26-52 

652-67 

659-2 

6-5 

484-0 

2005 

429-69 

433-9 

4-2 

19-99 

428-88 

438-0 

I4-2fi 

837-71 

341-0 

In  air  and  in  hydrogen  gas,  the  tension  of  ether  vapour  was  found  to  be  alwajS 
lower  in  vacuo,  unless  the  gas  was  strongly  compressed;  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  (as'a  liquid)  dissolves  ether  in  considerable  quantity,  the  tension  never 
becomes  equal  to  that  in  vacuo. 

The  tension  of  a  vapour  in  a  gas  is  very  much  ff  t  d  by  th  ondensation  of 
the  vapour  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  an  effect  wh  1  tak  pi  ee  considerably 
below  the  point  of  saturation.  Regnault  is  of  p  u  th  t  D  Iton'a  law  with 
regard  to  the  tensions  of  vapours  in  gases  could  n  b      t     tly  true,  unless  tho 

gas  were  enclosed  in  a  vessel  whoso  walls  were,  t  t    n  th    kness,  formed  of 

the  liquid  itself. 

Vapoun  of  mixed  liquids. — Gay-Lnssao  found  th  t  th  t  n  of  tho  vapour 
arising  from  two  or  more  mixed  liquids  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the 
vapours  which  each  would  produce  separately.  The  more  recent  experiments  of 
Magnus  and  of  Begnault  have  shown  that  this  law  is  true,  or  nearly  true,  only 
when  the  liquids  ace  quite  immiscible,  such  as  benaol  and  water.  When  the 
liquids  are  mutually  soluble,  but  not  ia  all  proportions,  tho  tension  of  the  mixed 
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vapour  is  much  less  than  the  sura  of  the  separate  tensions.     With  ether  and  water 
it  scarcely  differs  from  the  tension  of  the  ether-vapour  alone ;  thus ; — 


Tendon  of 

T— ;« 

Obserred  tonaion  of 

15-66°  C. 

24^21 

8S08 

131G 
22-47 
87-58 

861^ 
510-0 
711-1 

87T96 
582-17 
748-68 

362-95 
610-08 
710-02 

When  the  mixed  liquids  dissolve  in  one  another  in  all  proportions,  the  tension 
of  the  mixed  vapour  is  in  most  cases  ^eater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  hut 
less  than  that  of  the  more  volatile  substance;  such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with 
mixtures  of  ether  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  In  a  mixture  of  benzol  and  alcohol, 
however,  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  is  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the 
separate  vapours.     With  this  mixture  Eognault  obtained  the  results  given  in — 


<.„.,...,., 

T.-..,™.„. 

7-220  C. 

4317 

40-4 

9-98 

60-22 

46-8 

59-66 

64-4 

29-2 

I<i-05 

69-43 

62-7 

35  0 

18'59 

79-35 

71-0 

41-0 

When  the  Hqiaids  do  not  mix,  but  dispose  themselves  in  layers,  tho  more  vola- 
tile liquid  forming  the  lower  stratum,  and  the  ebullition  being  but  feeble,  the  tem- 
perature and  corresponding  vapour-tension  agree  with  Gay-Lussac's  law.  But 
with  a  brisk  fire  and  violent  ebullition,  the  temperature  remains  nearly  at  the 
limit  at  which  the  more  volatile  liquid  would  boil  by  ifaelf  under  the  si 
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la  metah. — From  the  experiments  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz,*  it  appears  that 
the  metals  follow  each  other  with  regard  to  their  heat-conducting  power,  in  the 
same  order  as  with  regard  to  their  power  of  conducting  electricity;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  numbers  which  express  their  relative  hcat-eond acting  powers,  do 
not  differ  from  those  which  express  their  relative  powers  of  conducting  electricity, 
more  than  the  latter  numbers,  as  determined  by  different  observers,  differ  from 
each  other. 

The  heat-eon ductiDg  power  of  metals  appears  also  to  diminish  as  their  ti 
ture  rises. 
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Tabik  xvin. 


..u. 

Electric-conflucllnj  power  iMordidg  to 

K>.. 

_..* 

^ 

Silver 

100 
6(i'7 
69-0 
18-4 
100 
12  0 

"t-o 

I0'5 
5'9 

100 
91-5 
U-2 

I4'-o" 
12-35 

8'27 
7'93 

100 
73-3 
58-5 
21-5 
22-6 
13  0 

io't 

10-3 

100 

53-2 
23-6 
U-5 

n-2 

11-6 
8-5 
84 
6-3 

Gold 

Iron...„ 

German  silver  ... 

CondiKfion  of  Jieal  in  crystallized  bodies.  —  Bodies  of  p 
Etructure  conduct  heat  with  equal  facility  ia  all  directions;  so  likewise  do  crystal- 
lized bodies  belonging  to  the  regular  system ;  but  in  crystals  belonging  to  any 
other  system,  the  rate  of  conduction  is  different  in  different  directions.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  very  ingeniously  inYestlgated  by  Senarmont,*  whose  method  of  ob- 
servation was  OS  follows :  —  A  small  tube  of  platinum  was  inserted  through  the 
centre  of  a  flat  cylindrical  plate  of  the  crystal,  in  the  directioa  of  the  axis,  the 
tube  being  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  lower  extremity  and  heated  by  a  lamp,  and 
a  current  of  air  made  to  pass  through  the  tube  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  The 
two  bases  of  the  cylindrical  plate  were  covered  with  wax,  which,  being  melted  by 
the  boat,  traced  on  the  surface  a  curve  line,  whose  form  was  determined  by  the 
conducting  power  of  the  crystal  in  different  directions  Plates  of  non-crystalline 
Babstances,  such  as  glass  and  zinc,  treated  in  this  manner,  gave  circles  having 
their  centres  in  the  axis  of  the  platinum -tube.  On  a  plate  of  calc-spar,  cut  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis  of  symmetry  (the  optic  axis),  the  curves  are  circles  with 
their  centres  in  the  axis.  On  plates  parallel  to  the  direction  of  natural  cleavage, 
the  curves  are  also  circles,  having  a  slight  tendency  to  elongate  in  the  direction  of 
the  principal  section.  On  plaf«s  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  at 
right  angles  to  one  of  the  faces  of  the  primary  rhombohedron,  the  curves  are 
ellipses,  having  their  transverse  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  symme- 
try. The  ratio  of  the  ases  of  the  ellipse  thus  formed  is  1-118  : 1.  Similar 
results  are  obtained  with  quartz,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  being  1-31 : 1 ;  also  with 
crystals  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  system,  such  as  rutile,  idocrase,  and  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic,  oblique  pris- 
matic, and  doubly  oblique  prismatic  systems,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  crystals  having 
two  axes  of  double  refraction, — three  directions  are  found  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  in  which  the  thermal  curves,  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  are 
ellipses.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that : — 

1.  In  crystalline  media  having  two  optic  axes,  supposing  the  medium  to  be  in- 
definitely extended  in  all  directions,  and  a  centre  of  heat  to  exist  within  it,  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  with  three  unequal  axes. 

2.  In  crystals  with  one  optic  axis,  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  eliipsoids  of  revo- 
lution round  that  axis. 

3.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  in  homogeneous  uncrjstal- 
lizcd  media,  the  isothermal  surfaces  arc  spherical. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  «i.  i5. 
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UnorystalHzed  bodies,  however,  acquire  axes  of  different  iieat-conducting  power 
when  Iheir  moloenlar  .Imclnre  ii  altered  bj  piemnre,  traction,  or  hardoninK 
Plates  of  glajs  subjected  to  lateral  pressure,  and  heated  in  the  manner  above  dl 
•cnbed,  exhibit  distinct  thermic  ellipses,  having  their  shorter  axes  in  the  direction 
of  the  pressure,  that  is,  of  the  greatest  density  (SenarmoDt).  It  is  well  known 
that  glass,  and  other  transparenl  non.erjstalhno  bodies,  when  similarly  treated, 
acquire  the  power  of  double  infraction. 

Crjjtalliuo  media  likewise  exhibit  peculiar  characters  in  the  transmission  of  heal 
by  roAaOon  as  well  as  by  conduction.  Through  ciystals  with  one  optic  axis,  heal 
IS  radiated  in  different  quantity  and  also  of  different  quahty  (p  56)  accordiu" 
•s  It  passes  in  a  direction  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  In  crystals  with 
two  optic  axes,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  transmitted  heat  differ  accordinc 
as  the  direction  of  trensmuision  coincides  with  one  or  other  of  the  three  axes  of 
elasticity  (Knoblauch).* 

0««i««»Sj,o«er  o/W.-The  dependence  of  heat^nduction  upon  mole- 
cular airangement  is  exhibited  by  organic  stmcluies  a«  distinctly  as  by  mstallino 
media.  1  his  subject  has  been  very  ingeniously  investigated  by  Di  TyndalLt 
who  ha,  examined  the  conducting  power  of  various  organic  subsUnces,  especial  i 

chambers  Sll.d  with  mercury,  that  liquid  being  confined  on  the  side,  next  the 
cube  by  membranous  diaphragms,  with  which  the  cube  was  in  close  contact.  The 
mereurj-  in  one  of  tlio  chambers  was  heated  by  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  immersed 
„■  .'  j"i  °~r*''  ""■."  S>  "nic  batter,.  Ih.  heat  thus  generated  was  trans- 
inittod  through  the  organic  substance  to  the  nicreurj  in  the  other  chamber,  and 
the  quantity  of  heat  thus  communicated  in  .  given  time,  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  Ihermo^iloctric  couple  connected  with  a  galvanomete.  By  transmitting  beat 
in  this  manner  through  cubes  of  wood  in  different  direction.,  it  was  found  that  • 

At  all  pointe  not  situated  m  the  centreof  the  tree,  wood  [»sses!esthree  unequal 
axes  of  calonho  conduction.  The  first  and  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  fiircs 
of  the  wood;  the  second  and  intermediate  axis  is  peipendicular  to  the  fibres  and 

XSlTto'thTiryir"  "■'  ""'''  "'  '-  -^  "  '»"-""™'-  '<■  ''=  «"• 

These   axes   of  heat-conduction  coincide  with  the  axes  of  elasticity,  which 

Savart  discovered  by  observing  the  figures  of  sand  formed  on  phtes  of  wood 

when  thrown  into  acoustic  vibration.     The  same  directions  are  lifewisc  axes  of 

spilt  by  laving  the  blade  of  the  cutting  instrument  parallel  to  the  fibres  and  acroi 
he  annual  nng.;  the  direction  of  least  cohesion  ia,  therefore,  perpendicular  to 
the  fibres,  and  parallel  or  tangcnital  to  the  rings.  The  directioS  of  greatest  ri 
Si,"  TV"  '.'"'  '"'"i  1™  "S"!  »  permeability,  it  is  fell  known 
Ztlt^  id  l'"  J  f  "t"''™'"'?  "o  "■«  <">"■  ">  not  fit  for  the  bottoms  of 
^?,hl  .  ''S;^"'  "?',"""  '".""""S  *™  '"  ™>».  "  "  indispensable  to 
■lei  pelSSty  "  '""'  "'""■  ""=  '™''"  r"""  '»  "«' ''""  ''"S 1"  •' 
It  may,  therefore,  be  slated  a.  a  general  law,  that ,  (fc  „„,  „/  cahriSo  roii- 
K  Imd,,  lie  greaua  w,lt  Ik  grealal,  »,i<J  <fc  ka,l  ,mlh  Ike  katl. 
d.nJ,';      A  "■""¥  T""?'"'?^  <"<>-  not  bear  any  definite  relation  to  its 

bc°ii?tha^Iv";'tL  n'  :'"?  r  ""  "J,"""  "S'""  "•^•.  «"''"'■  >■»• 
nctler  than  any  o  her.  Oak  and  Coromandel  wood,  which  are  very  dense,  cou- 
duot  .early  as  well;  but  iron-wood,  which  has  the  eiormous  density  of  1426  is 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  conduction.  ^  ' 


*  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixisr.  169;  idv,  101. 
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EELATION  BETWEEN  HEAT  AND   MECHANICAL  FORCE   OK   WORK. — DTNAMI- 
CAL   THEOET   OP   HEAT. 

Heat  and  motion  are  convertible  one  into  the  other.  The  powerful  mechanical 
effects  produced  hy  the  elasticity  of  the  vapours  evolved  from  heated  liquids  afford 
abundant  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  motion  j  and  the  production 
of  heat  bj  friction  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  motion  may  be  converted  into 
heat.  That  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  prodoced  is  not  due  to  any  change  in 
the  heat-capacity  of  the  bodies,  is  strikingly  shown  in  Davy's  experiment  of  melt- 
ing ice  by  rubbing  two  plates  of  the  substance  together  in  vacuo  (p.  97) ;  and 
Count  Rumford's  observations  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  boring  of  ordnance 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  these  and  all  similar  cases,  t;he  heat  appears  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended:  the  motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

But  the  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  appears  still  more  inti- 
mate when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  related  by  an  exact  numerical  law,  a  given 
quantity  of  the  one  being  always  convertible  into  a  determinate  quantity  of  the 
other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of  this  numerical  relation  —  ;7ie  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat  —  was  made  by  Count  Kumford  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  brass  cylinder,  enclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known  weight  of  water  at 
60°  F.,  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve  by  horse-power,  and  the  time 
noted  which  elapsed  before  the  water  was  raised  to  the  boiling-point  hy  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  friction.  In  this  manner  it  was  found  that  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water,  1°  F.,  is  equivalent  to  1034  times 
the  force  expended  in  raising  a  pound  weight  one  foot  high,  or  to  lO'ii/oot^imds, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed.  This  estimate  is  now  known  to  be  too  high,  no 
account  having  been  taken  of  the  heat  communicated  to  the  containing  vessels, 
or  of  that  which  was  lost  by  dispersion  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule.  From 
experiments  made  in  the  years  1840-13,  on  the  relations  between  the  heat  and 
mechanical  power  generated  by  the  electric  current,  Mr.  Joule  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1°  F.,  is  equi- 
valent to  838  foot-pounds ;  and  a  nearly  equal  result  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
experiments  on  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  gases;  but  this  estimate  has 
since  been  found  to  be  likewise  too  high. 

The  most  trustworthy  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  no  heat  was  evolved  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and  gases.  But, 
in  1842,  Meyer  showed  that  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  raised  22"  or  23°  F. 
by  agitating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  sea  after  a  few  days  of  stormy  weather  ia 
also,  probably,  an  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

In  184S  Mr.  Joule  showed  that  heat  is  evolved  in  the  passage  of  water  through 
narrow  tubes,  and  that  each  degree  of  heat  per  pound  of  water  required  for  its 
evolution  in  this  way  a  force  of  ~  0  foot  foun  Is  In  suh'^i'^  lent  experiments,  a 
paddle-wheel  was  employed  to  produce  fluid  friction  and  the  eju  talents  781-5, 
732-1,  and  787-6  obtained  from  the  agitat  on  of  water  <^perm  oil  and  mercury 
respectively. 

The  apparatus  finally  employed  by  Mr  Joule*  in  the  determ  nation  of  this  im- 
portant constant,  by  m  ans  of  the  friction  of  water  consisted  ot  a  brass  paddle- 
wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between  four  sets 
of  stationary  vanes.  This  revolving  apparatus,  of  which  fig.  206  shows  a  vertical, 
and  fig.  207  a  horizontal  section,  was  firmly  fitted  into  a  copper  vessel  (A, 
fig.  208)  containing  water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two  necks,  one  for  the  axis 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  i.  61 ;  Cbem.  Soc,  Qu.  3.  ili.  316. 
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to  revolve  in  without  touching,  tlie  other  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer.     A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron,  and  of  Bmaller  size,  having 
Fro.  20S.         gjj  rotatory  and  eight  sets  of  stationaij  vanes,  was  used  for  ex- 
periments oa  the  friction  of  mercury.     The  apparatus  for  the  fric- 
tion of  solids  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  cairjiog  a  bevelled  cast- 
iron  wheel,  against  which  a  fised  hevclled  wheel  was 
pressed  hy  a  lever.     The  wheels  were  enciosed  in       ^^^  ^07 
a  cast-iron  vessel  filled  with  mercury,  the  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  lid.     In  each  apparatus  motion  was 
given  to  the  asis  by  the  descent  of  leaden  weights 
suspended  by  strings  from  the  axes  of  two  wooden 
pulleys  w,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  p  (fig.  208), 
their  aies  being  supported  on  friction-wheels  (id; 
and  the  pulleys  were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a 

wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin,  could  be  easily  attached  to  or  removed 

&om  the  friction  apparatus. 


The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows :  The  temperature  of  the  frietional 
apparatus  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  weights  wound  up,  the  roller  was 
fixed  to  the  asis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  ascertained,  after  which 
the  toller  was  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the  weights  touched  the 
floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights  wound  up  again,  and  the  friction 
renewed.  This  having  been  repeated  twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded 
with  another  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  apartment  was  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  each  experiment.  Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of 
radiation  and  conduction;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for  the  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the  paddle-wheel.  In  the  experiments 
with  mercury  and  cast-iron,  the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire  apparatus  was  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  produced  on  a  known  quantity  of 
water  in  which  it  was  immersed.  In  all  the  experiments,  corrections  were  also 
made  for  the  velocity  with  which  the  weights  came  to  the  ground,  and  for  the 
friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings.  The  thermometers  used  were  capable  of  in- 
dicating a  variation  of  temperature  as  small  as  jjg  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method ; 
the  second  column  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtained  in  air;  the  third  column, 
the  same  results  corrected  for  a  vacuum. 
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Material  Equivalent  Equivalent 

employed.  in  air.  in  mcuo.  Mean. 

Water 773'640  772-692  772-692 

„  f  773-762  772-814)  774-08!! 

Mercury |  ^g.g^^g  7^5.353  |  774  OSd 

n   .  ■  1 776-997  776-045 )  774.087 

In  the  esperimenta  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  -wheels  produced  a  con- 
siderable vibration  of  the  frame-work  of  the  apparatus  and  a  loud  sound ;  it  was 
therefore  neoessaty  to  maie  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  force  expended  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects.  The  number  772-692,  obtained  by  the  friction  of  water,  is 
regarded  aa  the  most  trustworthy;  but  even  this  maybe  a  little  too  high;  be- 
cause, even  in  the  friction  of  fluids,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and 
Bound. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  these  experiments  are — 

1,  That  the  quantify/  of  heat  produced  hy  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid 
or  liquid,  is  cUwai/s  proportional  to  the  force  emended. 

2.  That  the  quanliti/  of  heal  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
water  (weighed  m  vacuo,  and  beticeen  55°  and  60")  by  1°  F.,  rehires  for  its 
evolutim  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  hy  the  fall  of  112  Iha. 
through  the  ^ace  of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heal  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  I  gramme  of  wafer  by  1" 
cent.,  is  equivalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  0/423-55  grammes  through 
the  space  of  1  metre.     This  is  consequently  the  effect  of  a  "  unit  of  heat." 

Kupffer*  has  also  determined  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  comparing 
the  expansion  which  a  metal  wire  suffers  by  heat  with  the  elongation  produced  by 
stretching  it  with  a  given  weight.  By  this  method,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
qnite  so  accurate  as  that  above  described,  it  is  found  that  the  heat  necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit,  is  equivalent  to  G61  foot-pounds. 
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The  constant  relation  between  heat  and  work  affords  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  or  dynamical  theory  of  heat — the  theory  which  rests  on 
the  hypothesis  that  heat  is  motion.  This  theory  has  received,  of  late  years, 
many  important  additions  and  developments,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  Clausius, 
Joule,  Eankinc,  and  W.  Thompson.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Supplement,  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  the  whole  of  these  valuable  researches; 
but  the  leading  points  of  the  theory  may,  perhaps,  he  sufficiently  elucidated  by 
the  following  summary  of  two  remarkable  papers  lately  published  in  "Poggen- 
dorffs  Annalen,"  one  by  Kronig,  entitled  "Fundamental  Principles  of  a  Theory 
of  Gases  ;"t  the  other,  by  Clausiua,  "  On  the  Kind  of  Motion  which  we  call  Heat."  J 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant  motion, 
and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  motion  varying 
according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms  —  are  sup- 
posed to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a  constant 
Telocity,  till  they  impinge  against  each  other  or  against  an  impenetrable  wall. 
This  constant  impact  of  the  molecules  produces  the  expansive  tendency  or  elas- 
ticity, which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state.  The  rectilinear 
jnovcment  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  with  which  the  particles  are  affected. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  ili.  393. 

i  Granilziige  einer  Theorie  dar  Gose;  von  A.  Kronig.     Pogg.  Ann.  xoix,  315. 

tUeberdieArtderBewegangwelohewirWarmenenneni  von  R.  Clausiua.  Pogg.  Ann. 
c.  S53.  See  also  a  former  paper  by  Clausius,  "Uebar  die  bewegende  Kraft  der  WBtme,' 
ibid,  litti.  894. 
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For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless  it  takes  place  exactly  in  the  Jiue  joining 
their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give  rise  to  a  roUtory  motioD ;  and,  moreover,  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  molecules  are  composed  may  be  supposed  to  vibrate 
within  certain  limits,  being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  impact  of  the 
molecules.  This  vibratory  motion  is  called,  by  Clausius,  ike  motion-  of  the  con- 
stiluent  atoms  {Bewegungen  der  Bestandlheile).  The  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the 
gas  IS  made  up  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  together  with  the 
vibratory  _and_ other  motions  of  the  constituent  atoms;  but  the  prc^ressive  motion 
alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  expansive  tendency,  determines  the  temperature. 
Now,  the  outward  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelop, 
arises,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of  gaseous 
molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But,  at  any  given  temperature,  that  is, 
with  any  given  velocity,  the  number  of  such  impacta  taking  place  in  a  given  time, 
must  vary  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the  given  quantity  of  gas;  henee  the  pres- 
sure varies  inversely  as  the  volume,  or  direclljf  as  thedensity,  which  is  Mariotte's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  ^  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  impact 
of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the  molecules 
multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities;  in  other  words,  to  the  so-called 
vis  viva  or  living  force  of  the  progressive  motion.  If,  for  example,  the  velocity 
be  doubled,  each  moleeule  will  strike  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  two-fold  force, 
and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will  also  be  doubled;  hence  the  total 
pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now  wo  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  3^5  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  centigrade. 
H^nce  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  increases  proportionately  to  the  temperature 
reckoned  from  —  273°  0. ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  absolute  temperature.  Conse- 
quently, the  absolute  temperature  is  proportioned  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive 

*  Suppose  a  vessel  of  the  form  of  &  rectangular  parallelopiped,  the  length  of  whose  sldea 
are  x,  y,  z,  to  contain  n  gas-molecules,  each  having  the  mass  m.  Suppose,  also,  the  space 
enclosed  by  lliis  vessel  to  be  divided  into  -  equal  cubes ;  and  at  a  giyen  instant  let  there  be 
in  each  of  these  cubes  six  gas- molecules,  moving  severally  in  the  directions  +  r,  —  i,  -f  jc, 
—  y-  +  ^.  —i,  and  with  the  common  velocity  IT.  Let  it  ttlso  be  supposed  that  the  molecules 
exert  Qo  mutual  action  upon  each  other,  but  pass  without  hindrance  from  side  to  side  of  the 
Teasel.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure  which  the  gas  eierts  against  one  of  the 
Bides,  yi,  of  the  vessel.  The  pressure  arising  from  the  impact  of  a  single  gaa-molecule  is 
men,  if  a  denote  the  number  of  impacts  which  lake  place  in  a  unit  of  time.  Now,  a  molecule 
moving  at  right  angles  to  yi,  or  parallel  to  i,  strikes  against  yi  every  time  that  it  passes 
ever  the  space  Si;  therefore  a  ^^ —. 

To  find  the  total  pressure  Pupon  jj,  the  quantity,  mca,  must  be  multiplwd  by  the  nambor 
of  molecules  which  move  parallel  lo  x,  which  number,  since  two  atoms  out  of  every  six  are 
parallel  to  i,  is  ^.     Hence  P  =  m.i;.— .--.    And  the  pressure^  upon  a  uuit  of  surface  of 

the  side  jJ,  '^^P^^-'^-Yx'^vz'  "if  we  put  ii/j  =  k,  and  leave  out  the  constant  factor: 


This  expression  shows  that  the  pressure  e: 
Bide  of  the  vessel ;  also,  that  the  pressurt 
gas,  which  is  Mariotte's  law. 

The  product,  iik\  or  the  via  viva  of  an  atom,  is  the  flspresslon  of  tiie  temperature  reckoned 
from  the  absolute  tera,  or  —  273°  C. 

If,  in  the  preceding  value  of  p,  we  put  mc'  =  i,  we  have 

^^^' 

3  directly  as  the  absolute 
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Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas  the  different 
motions  must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio;  and  therefore  the  v,sviva  of 
the  progressive  motion  must  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  entire  ms  viva  of  the  gas, 
hence,  also,  the  absolute  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  vis  viva  arising 
from  al!  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a  gas  ot 
constant  volnmo  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount,  is  constant 
and  independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas 
referred  to  a  civen  volume,  is  constant,  a  result  which  agrees  with  the  expenmenta 
ofKesnanlt  mentioned  on  pages  141-42,  This  result  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as 
follows:  The  total  vis  viva  of  tlie  gag  is  to  the  vn  viva  of  ike  progressive  mohoTt. 
of  the  molecvles,  which  is  tU  meamrc  of  the  Umperatare,  rn  a  constant  rafw. 
This  ratio  is  different  for  different  gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex 
in  its  constitution;  in  other  words,  aa  its  molecules  arc  made  up  of  a  greater 
number  of  atoms.  The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to 
differ  from  the  true  specific  heat  only  by  a  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  ot 
cases,  presuppose,  however,  certain  conditions  of  molecular  constitution,  which  are, 
perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfilled;  and  accordingly,  tho  experiments  of  Magnus  and 
Rocnault  show  (40)  that  gases  do  exhibit  slight  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Mariotte's  laws.  What  the  conditions  are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws 
would  require,  will  be  better  understood  by  considering  the  differences  of  molecu- 
lar constitution  which  must  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states.  Inthe 
tolid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about  certain  positions 
of  equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are  acted  upon  by  external 
forces  This  vibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of  a  very  complicated  character. 
The  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule  may  vibrate  separately ;  the  entire  molecnles 
may  also  vibrate  as  such  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be 
either  rectilinear  or  rotatory.  Moreover,  when  exti-aneoua  forces  act  upon  the  body, 
aa  in  shocks,  the  molecules  may  permaneotiy  alter  their  relative  positions.       _ 

In  the  liqwid  state,  the  molecnles  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equilibrium. 
They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  may  also  move 
forward  into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action  arising  from  the  motion  is 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  and  sepa- 
rate them  completely  from  each  other.  A  molecule  is  not  permanentiy  associated 
with  its  neighbours,  as  in  the  solid  state;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously, 
but  only  under  the  influence  of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with 
which  it  then  comes  ioto  the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  liquid  state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory  and  progressive  movement  oi  the 
molecules,  but  so  regulated,  that  they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain 
within  a  certain  volume  without  exerting  any  outward  pressure.  . 

In  thegaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  In  sti^ight  hues  acced- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  moleoules  meet,  they  fly 
apart  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which 
they  came  together.  The  perfection  of  the  gaseous  state,  however,  implies: 
1  That  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small 
in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of  the  gas.  2.  That  the  time  occupied  in 
the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either  against  another  molecule,  or  against  the  sides  ot 
tht  vessel,  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two 
impacts  3.  That  tho  influence  of  the  molecule  forces  be  infinitely  small.  When 
the=e  conditions  are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and  Mariotte  s 
laws      Such  is,  indeed,  tho  case  with  all  known  gases;  to  a  very  slight  extent 
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with  those  which  have  not  jet  been  reduced  into  the  lic[uid  state ;  but  to  a  greater 
extent  with  vapours      d        d        bl    ga  specially  near  the  points  of  conden- 

sation. 

Let  ua  now  return  t  th  n  cl  rat  n  f  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  molecule  ot  a  1  ]u  d  wh  n    t  1  those  with  which  it  ia  associated, 

ultimately  takes  up  m  lar  p  t  n  w  th  gard  to  other  molecules.  This,  how- 
ever, docs  not  preoiud  th  t  t  n  derable  irregularities  in  the  actual 
movcMccts.  Now,  t  th  f  t  tl  1  q  d,  it  maj  happen  that  a  particle,  by 
a  peculiar  combination  of  the  rectilinear,  rotatory,  and  vibratory  movements,  may 
be  projected  from  the  neighbouriug  molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  com- 
pletely out  of  their  sphere  of  action,  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihi- 
lated by  the  attractive  force  which  they  esert  upon  it.  ,  The  molecule  will  then  bo 
driven  forward  into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that 
space,  if  originally  empty,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  actios  just  described,  become 
more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will  comport  them- 
seh  et  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging  and  exerting  pressure  upon  the  sides 
of  the  envelop.  One  of  these  sides,  however,  ia  formed  by  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface,  jt  will,  in  genera],  not 
be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces  of  the  other  molecules.  A 
state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic,  will  therefore  be  attained,  when  the 
Dumber  of  molecules  projected  ia  a  given  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal  to 
the  number  which  in  the  same  time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  is  the  process  of  vapourization.  The  density  of  the  vapour 
required  to  ensure  the  compensation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  particles  are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  again  upon  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  temperature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapour  must  increase  with  the 
temperature.  • 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecules  of 
this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thereby  exert  pressure 
upon  it;  but  as  these  gaa-moleculea  occupy  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
the  space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be  projected  into  that 
space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty.    In  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  however,  the  exter- 

■■  r  .1       .       ,    ■        .TIT       1  jjj  Th        1     't  may  happen  that 

h  f  to  p    d       a  small  vacuum  in 

d  d  11  sides  by  masses 

3  d        1      1  d         order  that  they 

bbl     th  b       f      olecules  projected 

finth  f         fth       aalmtb  lastp    dace  a  pressure  oul^ 

w    d      q    1  to  th       t      al  pre  te  d       t       mp        t!        pour-bubble.    The 

bl        ptfthlidwllthf        bhh  th      sternal  pressure  is 

g     t 

A       d       tth  wfthi  fp  t         tisp  ssible  that  vapour 

my         fm        Id      wliasfmlidbttby  ns  necessarily  fol- 

lows that  vapoiy  miist  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  temperatures.  The  force 
which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be  too  great  to  be  overcome  by 
any  combination  of  molecular  movements,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The proijKction  and  consumption  o/hcal  which  accompany  changes  in  the  state 
of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  according  to  the 
preceding  principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  loorA  done  by  the  acting  forces. 
This  work  is  partly  external  to  the  body,  partly  internal.  To  consider  first  the 
internal  work  : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change  may 
take  place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  molecular 
forces  existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the  molecules,  during  the 
42 
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p  BBa      f    m  tat    t     th      tl       have  a  certain  velocity  imparted  to  them, 

wb    K  13  mm  d   t  ly  t  d  h    t;  in  the  latter  case,  the  velocity  of  their 

m      m     t       d  q        ly  tl     t  mp  ratnre  of  the  body,  is  diminished.     In  the 

p  f    m  th    Bol  d  t    tl     1  J    d    tate,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed 

f   m  th      pi  f  th      m  t    1     ttraetioos,  uevertheless  change  their  relative 

poa  t  PP     t       t    tl     m  1      !     forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be 

m       I         p      t  taj        mherof  the  molecules  are  completely  sepa- 

rat  d  f    m  th       m      1      wl     h  mplies  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces. 

Ihh  thf       wkd  nda  certain  portion  of  the  vis  viva  of  the 

ml      1      th  t  f    h    h    t     f  th     body,  is  lost.     But  when  once  the  perfect 

i^a  t  t  tt       d  th         11      forces  are  completely  overcome,  and  any 

further  expansion  may  tate  place  without  internal  work,  and,  therefore,  without 
loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external  resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat.  When 
the  pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms,  is  exerted  against  a 
moveable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piaton,  the  molecules  lose  just  so  much  of  their 
moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  their 
velocity  is  diminished  and  the  temperature  lowered.  On  the  contrary,  when  a 
gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion  of  a  piston,  its  molecules  are  driven  back  with 
greater  velocity  thau  that  with  which  they  impinged  on  the  piston,  and  conse- 
quently, the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour,  the  molecules  have  to  overcome  the 
atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
together  with  the  internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  dis- 
appears, or  is  rendered  talent,  the  quantity  thus  consumed  being  to  a  considerable 
estent  affected  by  the  external  pressure.  The  liquefaction  of  a  solid  not  being 
attended  with  much  increase  of  volume,  involves  hut  little  work ;  nevertheless, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  docs  influence,  in  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat 
if  fusion  and  the  melting  point. 


LIGHT. 

POLAEIZATIO 


The  phenomena  of  circular  polarization  have  lately  acquired  so  much  importance 
in  chemistry,  as  to  make  it  highly  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  acquainted  with 
them.  But  to  render  a  description  of  these  phenomena  intelHgible,  a  few  elemen- 
tary explanations  of  the  subject  of  polarization,  in  general,  must  first  he  offered. 

Suppose  a  ray  of  light,  A  C  (fig,  209),  to  fall  upon  a  plate  of  ^ass  (not 
silvered,  but  blackened  at  the  lower  surface)  at  C,  making  an  an^e  of  54^°  with 
the  normal  PC,  or  SSj"  with  the  reflecting  surface.  This  ray  will  he  reflected 
in  the  direction  0  D,  making  an  angle  P  C  D  =  A  C  P,  and  in  the  same  plane  aa 
A  C  and  C  P.  Now  suppose  the  reflected  ray  to  fall  upon  a  second  surface  of 
glass  at  the  same  angle  of  54i°  with  the  normal.  If,  then,  the  second  mirror  be 
so  placed,  that  its  plane  of  reflection  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the 
first  surface  (see  left-hand  figure),  then  the  ray  will  be  reflected  from  the  second 
surface  in  the  direction  BE,  just  as  if  it  proceeded  directly  from  a  luminous 
source,  and  had  not  undergone  previous  reflection ;  but  if  th«  second  mirror  be  so 
adjusted  that  its  plane  of  reflection  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  (see  riglit- 
hand'figure),  then  the  ray,  0  D,  will  not  be  reflected  from  it  at  all.  In  inter- 
mediate positions,  still  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence,  the  ray,  C  D,  will  be  par- 
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Fio.  209. 


tially  reflected,  tlie  quantity  of  Hfjlit  in  the  reflected  ray,  B  E,  being  greater  as 
the  planes  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  are  more  nearly  parallel. 

The  ray,  after  reflection  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  544°,  appears  then  to  exhibit 
different  properties,  according  to  the  direction  in  wliieli  it  is  a  second  time  re- 
flected i  one  side  of  the  ray  appearing  to  be  reflectible,  andthe  _  other  side  not  so. 
The  ray  has  eow  different  properties  on  different  sides,  and  ia  said  to  be  polarized. 

The  angle,  544°,  is  called  the  polariziug  angle  for  glass.  For  evei^  medinm 
tliere  is  a  particular  polarizing  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the 
refracting  power  of  tbe  medium.*  Now,  as  the  different  coloured  ra^  which 
compose  white  light,  differ  in  refrangifeility  fp.  99),  there  must  be  for  each 
coloured  ray  a  distiact  polarizing  angle.  Hence  it  is  eVident  that  only  homoge- 
neous light  can  be  completely  polarized  by  reflection.  Solar  light,  or  ordinary 
gaa  or  candle-iight,  can  never  be  made  to  disappear  completely  in  the  manner 


The  plane  in  which  a  polarized  ray  is  most  easily  reflected  is  called  its  plane 
t>/ polarization :  it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection  (or  of  incidence). 

Light  is  also  polarized  by  refraction,  and  the  refracted  ray  is  polarized  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refraction,  or  of  incidence,  and,  therefore, 
also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  reflected  ray ;  so  that  it 
would  be  reflected  from  a  surface  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^°,  just  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  ray  polarized  by  reflection  would  not.  Light,  however, 
is  never  completely  polarized  by  one  refraction ;  but  by  successive  refractions 
through  a  number  of  surfaces  of  glass,  or  other  medium,  it  may  be  brought 
within  any  assigned  limit  of  complete  polarization. 

All  crystalline  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  possess  the  power  of 
double  refraction  (p,  99),  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light  entering  such  e 


*  In  a!!  caaas,  the  pokriiing  angle,  A  C  P  (fig.  210),  ia  that  for  which  the  refrticUd  ray, 
C  D,  ia  perpendicular  ia  Ite  reflected  ray,  0  B.     Let  n 
deGoW  the  index  of  retraction,  then:  Fia.  210. 

_jinACP, 
"'"tinQ.CD' 

bnt  angle  ACP  =  BCP[  =  e3;  and  sinoe  B  C  is  per 
pendicular  to  C  D,  and  Q  C  to  C  N,  angle  Q  C  D  =  B  C I 
—  gO°  — 9-  therefore 


is  to  Boy,  (*(  polarmtxg  anpU  ii  the  anjlt  ivhoK  ta 
is  equal  to  the  inda  of  rejracdoh. 
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is  split  up  into  two  rays  of  equal  inteasitj,  which  traverse  tlic  crystal  in  different 
directions.  In  all  such  media,  however,  there  are  either  one  or  two  directions  ia 
which  douhle  refraction  does  not  take  plaee,  and  these  lines  are  called  the  opiic 
axes  of  the  crystal.  Transparent  calcapar,  or  Iceland  spar,  which  crystallizes  in 
rliomhohedrons,  and  exhibits  double  refraction  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
substance,  is  a  crystal  with  one  optic  axis,  the  direction  of  that  axis  being  parallel 
to  the  line  joining  the  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhomb.  A  ray  traversing  the  crystal 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  this  axis  is  not  divided  into  two ;  but  in  all  other  direc- 
tions tlie  ray  is  doubly  refracted ;  and  the  two  raya  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are 
both  completely  polarized,  the  one  in  the  principal  section,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  plane 
passing  through  theopticasisandthedirectionin  which  the  raj  traverses  the  crystal; 
the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  plane.  The  ray  which  is  polarized  in  the  prin- 
cipal section  follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction,  remaining  always  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  having  for  all  incidences  a  constant  icdes  of  refraction ;  hut 
the  ray  polarized  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  section  follows  different  laws  of 
refraction,  its  direction      t  b      g       fi    d  w  th      th    pi  f      cidenoe,  unless 

that  plane  coincides  with  p    p    d      1     t    th    p        pal      t      ,  and  its  index 


of  refraction,  excepting 

angle  of  incidence.     Th    f    m 

the  extraordinary  ray. 

When  these  two  opp     t  ly  p 
of  54i,  so  placed  that  th    pi 
of  the  crystal,  the  ordi      y  ray 
contrary  effect  taking  pi       wh 
"When  the  plane  of  refl    t 
between  0°  and  90°,  both  rays 


1    t 


f  tlei 


11  dth 


t  nually  w 


ary, 


the 


Pia.  211. 


d  raj    f  11  pi  t      f    1  S3  at  the  angle 

f     fl    t  p      II  1  t    th     p  incipal  section 

fl    ted       d  th        tra    d       y  ray  is  not,  the 

th        pi  t       ht        Ics  to  each  other. 

1      d  t     th     p        pi  n  at  any  angle 

e  reflected,  but  with  different  intensities. 

NichoVs  Prism. — It  is  often  desirable  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  images  produced 

by  a  double-refracting  ciystal.     This  is  effected  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig. 

211,  which  consists  of  two  similar  prisms  of  calcspar,  A  B  C  D,  C  D  E  F,  cemented 
together  with  Canada  balsam  at  the  faces,  C  D.  The 
faces,  AB,  EF,  are  cut  so  as  to  maie  an  angle  of  68" 
with  the  obtuse  edges,  A  E,  B  F,  of  the  natural  crystal 
(the  natural  faces  make  an  angle  of  71°  with  the  ohtuso 
edge")  and  the  faces,  C  D,  are  perpendicular  to  A  B  and 
E  F  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  found  that  of  the  two 
ray?  no,  ne,  into  which  an  incident  ray,  m  n,  is  divided, 
tlie  ordinary  ray,  n  o,  on  reaching  the  surface  of  Canada 
bdlsam  (whose  index  of  refraction  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  and  greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray), 
suffers  total  reflection  in  the  direction  o  P,  while  the  ex- 
traordinary ray  passes  on  in  the  direction  ef,  and  emerges 
in  fg  parallel  to  mn.  An  eye  placed  at/  therefore, 
sees  hut  one  image,  viz.,  that  formed  by  the  extraordinary 
riy  This  apparatus,  called  a  Nichol's  prism,  is  of  great 
ust  m  experiments  with  polarized  light.  For,  as  it  trans- 
mits only  the  extraordinary  ray,  a  beam  of  ordinary  light 
passing  through  it  will  be  polarized  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  principal  section — that 
IB  to  say,  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  Fin.  212. 

rhomb  a  h  (flg.  212) ;  and  a  ray,  already 
polarized,  will  be  stopped  by  the  prism 
if  its  plane  of  polarization  ia  parallel  to 
a  h  but  will  pass  freely  through  it 
wliLn  the  plane  of  polarization  is  perpen- 
dicular to  a  b,  or  parallel  to  the  longer  % 
diagonal,  c  d.    Heace,  also,  two  Nichol's 
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wisms,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  appear  perfectly  opaque  when  their  principal 
seetioc/a  t  It  It  I  tk  p  rf  tljm  p  t  wh  thp  pi 
sections  a     p     HI       d  tra    m  1 1    ht  w  th  d  m       h  d      t       ty  t    m  d    t 

^"'Sari^t       byT  ?       -Th    t      m  1        wh   h  j  tall     d  m  n  ^1 

having  o        Pt       .        P     ,  tl        ^      }^\    P    P    ty    ft       -tt        Iht 


jnly  whe 
tourmalin 


pi  t 
V  th  f        p^'   11  l''t^^th      pt  t8  tly  1  k        N   1   1 

b         d        ii       m    m  It       h  w  t  ,    ,       t     '^ 

1         wh   h         th    h    t  t      m  1    e,  th  d    k  y  1!  w 

Nature  of  Polarised  Light.  —  Light  is  supposi.d  to  conast  of  d  1  t 
cited  in  aa  ethereal  medium  pervading  all  space,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  partieles  of  ponderable  bodies.  Moreover,  the  particles  of  this  ether 
are  supposed  to  -vibrate,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  like  the  particles  of  air  in 
conveying  sound,  but  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  ray,  like  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord. 

Further,  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  polarized  light,  is  supposed  to  be 
this :  that  in  the  former,  the  particles  of  the  ether  vibrate  in  all  imaginable 
directions,  at  right  angles,  to  the  length  of  the  ray; 
while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  eonflued  to  one  particular  Fia.  213. 

plane.  Thus,  if  A  (fig.  213)  represents  the  projection 
of  an  unpolarized  ray,  travelling  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  the  particles  of  the  ether  at  all 
points  of  this  ray  vibrate  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  but  some  may  move  in  the  direction  a  a',  others 
in  b  V,  od,  d  d',  &a.  Now  imagine  all  these  vibra- 
tions to  be  reduced  to  one  plane,  in  the  direction  a  a', 
for  example.  Then  the  ray  will  become  polarized. 
In  fact,  since  its  particles  now  vibrate  in  one  direction 
only,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  ray  is  presented  to  a  reflecting  surface  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  whereas  the  unpolarized  ray,  whose  particles  vibrate  in  all  direc- 
tions, will  be  reflected  in  the  same  manner  on  whichever  side  it  meets  the  surface 
of  any  medium.  ■    •    c 

Now,  from  considerations  into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter,  it  is  found 
that  a  plate  of  tourmaline  transmits  only  those  vibrations  which  are  parallel  to  its 
axis.  Since  then,  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  a  tourmaline 
only  when  its  plane  of  polarization  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline 
(p.  660),  it  follows  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  vibration.  Hence,  also,  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  ray  polarized  by 
reflection  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  ineidenee  (or  of  reflection) ;  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  a  ray  polarized  by  refraction  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  j 
and  of  the  two  rays  into  which  a  beam  of  light  is  divided  by  double  refraction 
throunh  a  rhomb  of  calespar,  the  ordinary  ray  vibrates  at  right  angles  t«^  the 
principal  section,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  parallel  to  tljat  section.  The  vibra- 
tions of  a  ray  polarized  by  passing  through  a  NicLol's  prism,  are,  therefore, 
parallel  to  the  principal  section,  that  is,  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  prism  (fig. 
212). 

Let  m  n  (fig.  214),  be  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  polarized  ray  moving  at  right 
anifles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  meeting  it  at  the  point  a.  If  this  ray  enters 
a  plate  of  tourmaline,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  vt  n,  or  a  Nichol's  prism,  whose 
principal  section  is  in  that  direction,  the  ray  will  be  transmitted  with  its  fullia- 
tensity.  But  if  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  or  the  principal  section  of  the  prism 
be  turned  round  into  the  position  m'  n',  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  will 
be  diminished,  because  the  tounnaline  or  the  prism  will  only  transmit  vibrations 
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in  the  direction  a  m,  aod  tiiere  is  always  a  loss  of  power  in  changing  the  direction 
of  motion.     Let  ah  represent  the  utmost  length  of  the  excursion  of  a  particle  of 
the  ether  in  the  original  direction  of  vibration,  in 
^'"^  214.  other  words,    the    original   intensity  of  the   light. 

Draw  6  c  at  right  angles  to  am' ;  then  a  c  repre- 
sents the  component  of  the  force  a  6  in  the  direc- 
tion a  m',  and  a  c  is  clearly  less  than  a  I.  If  the 
tourmaline  or  the  prism  be  turned  still  further  into 
the  position  m."  n"  the  reduced  portion  of  the  in- 
tensity ac*  will  be  found  to  be  still  less;  and, 
lastly,  when  the  axis  or  the  principal  section  is  per- 
pendicular to  m  n,  the  reduced  portion  of  the  motion 
becomes  equal  to  nothing,  and  there  is  no  light 
transmitted.  Generally,  if  u  be  the  original  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  and  S  the  angle  between  the 
old  and  new  planes  of  vibration,  the  reduced  intensity  will  be  u  cos  S. 

Gircular  Polarization. — Some  media  possess  the  singular  property  of  chaD^in" 
the  direction  of  vibration  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light;  in  other  words,  of  causing 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  rotate  through  a  certain  angle,  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  This  property  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  quartz  or  rock- 
crystal,  a  mineral  which  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  sis-sided 
pyramids,  the  axis  being  a  straight  line  joining  the  two  pyramidal  summits. 
Suppose  now,  a  ray  polarized  by  passing  through  a  Nichol's  prism  to  be  viewed 
through  another  such  prism,  having  its  principal  se  t  t  ht  gles  to  that  of 
the  first.  The  field  wOl,  of  course,  appear  dark.  Th  1  t  plate  of  quartz, 
bounded  by  parallel  faces  cut  perpendicularly  to  it  ax  b  t  posed  between 
the  two  prisms.  Immediately  the  field  of  view  will  ppu  b  11  ly  illuminated 
and  coloured,  exhibiting  a  tint  of  red,  yellow,  gre       bl       &  cording  to  the 

thickness  of  the  quartz-plate.     If  the  Niohol'B  pr         wh   h  a  as  the  ey&- 

piece,  be  turned  on_  its  axis,  the  colours  will  go  th        h    h  ular  prismatio 

series,  from  red  to  violet,  or  the  contrary,  according  t  th  d  t  n  of  rotation  - 
but  no  alteration  of  colour  is  produced  by  rotating  th  q  rt  pi  t  while  the  eye- 
piece remains  stationary.  Esaetly  similar  effects  p  d  d  f  either  of  the 
Nichol's  prisms  be  replaced  by  a  tourmaline  or  a  gl  it  a  bundle  of 
glass  plates  which  polarize  by  ordinary  refraction;  b  t  th  tw  N  chol's  prisma 
form  by  far  the  most  convenient  apparatus,  and  w  h  11  tl  f  suppose  them 
to  be  always  used.  For  distinction,  the  one  is  c  11  d  t!  pi  ing  prism  or 
polarizer,  the  other,  the  eye-piece. 

To  understand  the  phenomena  just  described,  w  ni  t  me  what  takes 
place  when  homogeneous  light  is  used.     Suppose,  t!  pbt      f  dark-red  glass 

coloured  with  red  oxide  of  copper,  to  be  interposed  anywhere  between  the  two 
prisms  placed  as  before,  with  their  principal  sections  at  right  angles,  so  that  no 
light  is  transmitted  by  the  eye-piece.  On  interposing  the  plate  of  quartz,  a  red 
light  immediately  makes  its  appearance,  and,  to  render  the  field  again  dark,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  eye-piece  through  a  certain  angle,  either  to  the  rio-ht  or  to 
the  left.  Now,  as  the  Nichol's  prism  stops  a  ray  of  light  only  when  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  that  ray  is  perpendicular  to  its  principal  section,  it  follows  that  the 
ray  which  has  traversed  the  quartz  must  Lave  had  its  plane  of  vibra-tioa  thereby 
deflected  through  an  angle  equal  to  that  through  which  the  eye-piece  has  been 
moved._    This  efiect  is  called  circular  polarisation. 

_  Precisely  similar  effects  are  produced  with  yellow,  green,  violet,  or  any  other 
kind  of  homogeneous  light;  but  the  angle  of  rotation  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ray,  being  least  for  red,  and  greatest  for  violet  light. 

Some  crystals  of  quartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  to  the  right, 
others  to  the  left;  the  former  are  called  right-handed,  the  latter  left-handed 
qvartz.     But  in  whichever  direction  the  rotation  takes  place,  a  plate  of  quartz  of 
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given  thickness  always  produces  the  same  amount  of  anfnilar  deviation  for  a  ray 
of  given  refranglbillty ;  and  for  pktes  of  different  thicliness,  the  deviation  for  any 
particular  ray  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thickness.  The  following  tahle 
gives  the  angles  of  deviation  for  the  principal  rays  of  the  spectrum  produced  hy 
plates  of  quartz  of  the  thickness  of  1  millimeter  and  3'T5  millimetres. 


orange ... 
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We  can  now  esplain  the  succession  of  colours  produced  when  ordinary  daylight 
ia  used.     Suppose  a  beam  of  white  light,  polarized  by  a  Nichol's  prism,  whose 

Erincipal  section  is  parallel  to  A  A'  (flg.  215),  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  right- 
andod  quartz,  S-75  mm.  thick.     The  vibrations  of 

the  several  coloured  rays  composing  the  beam  of 

polarized  light,  are  alt  at  first  parallel  to  A  A';  but 

by  passing  through  the  quartz,  their  planes  of  vibra- 
tion are  deflected  through  the  several  angles  givea 

in  the  above  table,  the  red  ray  then  vibrating  in  tho 

line  rr',  the  yellow  in  yy",  the  violet  in  vv\  &c. 

Now,  let  the  ray  be  viewed  through  another  Nichol's 

prism,  placed  with  its  principal  section  also  parallel     ff'^f 

toAA';  then,  by  reference  to  the  explanation  given      "" 

at  page  661,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  and  violet 

rays  will  be  transmitted  with  but  slightly  diminished 

intensity,  the  orange  and  blue  with  less,  the  yellow 

with  still  less,  and  the  green  not  at  all.     The  result 

will,  therefore,  be  a  purple  tint.     Now  let  the  eye- 
piece be  turned  from  left  to  right.     Aa  the  principal 

section  passes  successively  over  the  lines  r-/,  oo',  .      _ 

&e.,  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  &o.,  will,  in  succession,  be  more  fully  transmitted 
than  the  other  rays,  so  that  a  succession  of  tints  will  be  produced  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  following  in  the  same  order,  from  red  through 
yellow  to  violet.  If  the  eye-piece  be  turned  the  contrary  way,  the  order  of  the 
tints  will  be  reversed.  If  the  quartz  were  left-handed,  the  phenomena  would  bo 
precisely  similar,  excepting  that  the  colours  would  change  from  red  through  yellow 
to  violet,  when  the  eye-piece  was  turned  from  right  to  left. 

Similar  changes  of  colour  will  bo  produced  with  a  plate  of  quartz  of  any  other 
thickness ;  but  the  tint  produced  at  any  given  inclination  of  the  polarizer  and 
eye-piece,  will  of  course  be  different. 

The  tint  produced  with  a  quartz  plate  of  3-75  mm.  thick,  when  the  principal 
sections  of  the  polarizer  and  eyepiece  are  parallel  to  one  another,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  This  tint,  as  already  observed,  is  a  purple,  and  moreover  changes 
very  quickly  to  red  or  to  violet,  when  the  eye-piece  is  turned  one  way  or  the_  other, 
the  change  of  colour  thus  produced  being,  in  fact,  very  much  more  rapid  and 
decided  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit.  It  is  accordingly  distinguished  by 
the  term  >enxitive-tin/,  or  traiitition-lint  (covleur  settsihk,  leitite  depassa(fe).  On 
account  of  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it  may  be  recognized,  it  is  fre- 
quently adopted  as  the  standard  tint  in  measuring  the  angles  of  rotation  produced 
by  different  substances;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  determine  when  this  partiea- 
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kr  colour  makes  its  appearance,  than  to  seize  the  exact  moment  when  a  ray  of  red, 
yellow,  or  other  iiomogeneous  light  completely  disappears. 

The  rotatory  power  of  quartz  is  essentially  related  to  its  crystalline  form.  It  is 
not  exhibited  by  opal,  or  any  other  amorphous  variety  of  silica,  or  by  silica  dis- 
solved in  potash  or  fused  by  the  osy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  a  few  other  inorganic  compounds  possessing  the  rotatory  power,  viz., 
chlorate  of  soda,  bromate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of  uranic  oside  and  soda;  these 
Ealts  exhibiting  that  power  only  when  crystallized,  not  in  solution. 

Circular  polarization  in  Organic  Bodies.  — The  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  a  polarized  ray,  is  much  more  widely  diffused  in  the  organic,  than 
in  the  inoi^anic  world;  moreover,  inorganic  bodies  possess  it  in  the  liquid,  as  well 
as  in  the  crj-stalline  state.  Among  oi^anic  compounds  which  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right,  may  be  mentioned;  —  Cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  diabetic 
sugar,  milk-sugar,  dextrin,  camphor,  asparagin,  cinchooine,  quinidine,  narcotine, 
tartaric  acid,  camphoric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  oil  of  lemons,  castor-oil,  croton-oil. 
The  following  rotate  to  the  left:  —  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  fruits,  starch,  albu- 
men, amygdalin,  quinine,  nicotine,  Btiyehnine,  brueine,  morphine,  codeine,  malio 
acid,  anti-tartaric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  valerian. 

By  passing  a  polarized  ray  through  tubes  of  different  lengths,  filled  with  the 
same  solution  of  eane-sugaf,  or  other  rotatory  substance,  it  ia  found  that  the  angle 
of  deviation  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid;  and, by  filling 
the  same  tubo  with  solutions  containing  different  quantities  of  sugar,  &c.,  it  is 
found  that  the  angle  of  deviation  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
contained  in  a  column  of  given  length.  Generally,  then,  the  angle  of  deviation 
ia  proportiunato  to  the  number  of  active  particles  which  the  light  has  to  pass. 

If,  then,  i  be  the  quantity  of  active  substance  conta,ined  in  a  unit  of  weight  of 
the  solution,  I  the  length  of  the  column,  and  a  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  for 
a  particular  tint,  the  transition- tint,  for  example,  the  angle  of  rotation  for  the  unit 
of  length,  and  supposing  the  entire  column  to  be  filled  with  the  optically  active 

substance,  will  be  -^.  But  as  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  often  attended  with 
condensation  of  volume,  it  is  best,  in  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  rotatory 
power,  independent  of  iuoh  irregularities,  to  refer  the  observed  angle  of  deviation 

to  a  hypothetical  unit  of  density,  that  is  to  say,  to  divide  the  quantity  —  by  the 

density  S  of  the  solution.  The  fraction  thus  obtained,  viz.,  [a]  =  -j-,  is  called 
the  sppci/c  rotatory  power,  and  expresses  the  angle  of  rotation  which  the  pure 
substance  in  a  column  of  the  unit  of  length  and  density  =  1  would  impart  to  the 
ray  corresponding  to  the  transition-tint.  For  example,  a  solution  containing  155 
milligrammes  of  cane-sugar  in  a  gramme  of  liquid,  has  a  specific  gravity:^  1-06, 
and  deflects  the  transition-tint  by  24°,  in  a  column  20  centimeters  long ;  its  specific 
rotatory  power  is  therefore  — 

24 
^''-'  ^  0-155.  20. 1-06  ~  '''^° 
Saeckarimetry.  —  An  important  practical   application  of  the  principles  just 
expldned  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  sac- 


charine solutions.     The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  glass  tuba 
(fig.  216),  surrounded  with  a  ease  of  wood  or  brass,  and  closed  at  both  ends  with 
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plate-glass  discs  srouDd  to  fit  Water-tight  and  pressed  against  the  tube  by  means 
of  serew-caps.  The  tube  being  completely  filled  with  the  liquid,  is  placed  on  the 
eupporta,cd  (fig.  217),  between  two  Nichol's  prisms,  one  of  which,  A,  serves  as  a 

FiQ.217. 


polarizer,  the  other,  B,  aa  an  eye-piece.  The  latter  carries  a  vernier,  m,  moving 
round  a  graduated  circle.  The  simplest  way  of  using  this  apparatus  is  to  inter- 
pose between  the  tube  and  the  polarizer  a  glass  coloured  with  suboxide  of  copper, 

the  tint  of  which  corresponds  with  the  red  of  the  fis:ed  line  C  of  the  spectrum 

and  having  set  the  eye-piece  with  its  principal  section  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  polarizer  (which  makes  the  field  of  view  dark  so  long  as  the  tube  is  not  inter- 
posed), to  adjust  the  tube  in  its  place,  and  turn  the  eye-piece  round  till  the  red  light 
completely  disappears.  The  angle  throtigh  which  the  eye-piece  is  turned  mea- 
BQres  the  deviation  produced  by  the  saccharine  liquid. 

A  solution  of  164-71  grammes  of  pure  and  dry  cane-su^ar  in  a  litre  of  water 
produces  in  a  tube,  20  centimetres  long,  an  optical  effect  equal  to  that  of  a  plate 
of  right-handed  quartz,  1  millimeter  thick,  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  red  ray  corresponding  to  the  fised  line  0,  through  an  -  '  " 
15:3°.  Ilcnco,  if  any  other  solution  of  cane-sugar  in  a  tube  of  th'e  san 
produces  a  deviation  of  a  degrees,  one  litre  of  that  solution  will  contain 

=-r^  .  164-71  grammes  of  sugar. 

The  direct  measurement  of  the  rotation  of  the  red  ray  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  best  mode  of  observation,  because,  as  already  observed  (p.  664),  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  with  precision  when  the  light  completely  disappears.  For  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  mtroduce  behind  the  polarizing  prism,  instead  of  the  red  glass,  a  plate 
of  quartz  3-75  millimeters  thick,  which,  when  the  polarizer  and  eve-piece  are  set 
with  their  principal  sections  parallel,  exhibits  the  tramilion-iiTif.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  saccharine  liquid,  which  rotates  to  the  right,  causes  this  tint  to  change  ■ 
and  the  rotation  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  prism 
must  be  turned  to  restore  the  transition -tint. 

Greater  exactness  ia  obtained  by  using  a  double  plate  of  quarts  3-75  millimetera 
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thick,  one-half  being  composed  of  right-handed,  the  other  half  of  left-handed 
quartz.  ShoIi  a  plate  will  exhibit  the  transition-tint  with  perfect  uniformity  on 
both  halves,  when  the  polarizer  and  eye-piece  are  set  with  their  principal  sections 
parallel;  but  oa  turning  the  eye-piece  to  the  right,  one-half  of  the  plate  will 
incline  to  red,  and  the  other  to  blue.  The  eame  change  will,  of  course,  take 
place  on  introducing  the  tube  containing  the  saccharine  liquid  ;  and  to  restore  tho 
uniformity  of  tint,  the  eye-piece  must  be  turned  a  certain  number  of  degrees  the 
contrary  way.  If  the  liquid  has  but  a  slight  rotatory  power,  this  method  ia  quite 
satisfaefovy ;  but  if  the  rotatory  power  is  considerable,  an  error  arises  from  tho 
different  angles  of  rotation  imparted  to  the  different  coloured  rays. 

To  obviate  this  last  source  of  inaccuracy,  a  contrivance,  called  the  eom/pensator, 
Las  been  invented.     It  consists  of  two  prismatic  plates  of  quartz,  rr"  (fig.  21S), 


Li 


having  their  faces,  cc,  perpendicular  to  the  ci'yatallographic  axis,  and  tho  oppo- 
site faces  inclined  to  this  axis  at  equal  angles.  These  prisms  are  introduced  into 
the  polarizing  apparatus  between  the  tube  and  the  eye-piece,  and  one  of  them  ia 
made  to  slide  over  the  other  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  two 
together  form  a  plate  of  variable  thickness.  To  the  frame  of  one  of  these  prisma 
ia  attached  a  linear  scale,  a  h,  and  to  the  other  an  index,  or  a  vernier,  v  i/.  One 
hundred  divisions  of  the  scale  correspond  to  au  increase  of  1  millimeter  in  the 
■thickness  of  tho  compound  plate.  Suppose  now  these  two  prisms  to  consist  of 
left-handed  quartz ;  a  flat  plate  of  right-handed  quartz,  whose  thickness  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  two  compensating  prisms  together  when  the  index  points  to  0°,  is  like- 
wise introduced  between  the  tube  and  the  eye-piece.  Tliis  plate  then  completely 
neutralizes  the  action  of  the  compensator,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  neither 
the  compensator  nor  the  plate  of  right-handed  quartz  were  introduced,  the  double 
quartz-plate  fp.  C65)  still  exhibiting  the  transition-tint  on  its  two  halves,  when  the 
tube  containing  the  saccharine  solution  ia  not  in  its  place.  Now  let  the  tube  con- 
taining the  dextro-rotatory  saccharine  liquid  be  introduced.  Immediately  the  two 
halves  of  the  donble-plate  assume  different  colours ;  and  to  restore  the  uniformity 
of  tint,  the  compensator  must  be  shifted  so  as  to  give  the  combined  left-handed 
prisms  a  greater  thickness.  Suppose  that,  to  produce  this  compensation,  the 
index  is  moved  through  eighteen  divisions  of  tho  scale.  Then  the  rotatory  action 
of  tho  liquid  in  the  tube  is  equal  to  that  of  a  quartz-plate  having  a  thickness  of 
t'o%  of  a  mOlimeter,  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  red  ray  through  an  angle  of 

In  order  that  the  preceding  method  may  be  directly  applied  to  determine  the 
strength  of  a  solution  of  any  optically  active  substance,  it  is  necessary :  1.  That 
the  solution  contain  only  one  such  substance.  2,  That  the  quantity  of  the  active 
euhstance  present  be  proportioned  to  the  angle  of  rotation.  3,  That  the  rotation 
of  the  red  ray  be  known  for  one  given  degree  of  concentration. 

Now,  in  determining  the  quantity  of  crystaliizahle  sugar  in  the  syrups  obtained 
from  plants,  in  molasses,  &e.,  a  difficulty  arisea  from  the  presence  of  other  kinds 
of  sugar,  viz,,  glucose,  and,  more  especially,  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  fruits, 
which  rotates  to  the  left.    Thia  difficulty  may,  in  most  caaes,  be  obviated  by 
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J>oiling  the  liquid  with  Iijdrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  crystal lizable  sugar  (cano- 
sugar)  is  converted  into  the  lievo-rotatory  sugar  of  fruits,  while  the  other  kinds  of 
sugar  roniain  unaltered.  The  rotatory  power  of  Ciine-sugar  is  not  sensibly  affected 
by  heat;  hut  that  of  uncrystalUzahle  sugar  decreases  considerably  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  Thus  wlien  cane-sugar  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  68°  C,  the 
resulting  fruit-sugar  exhibits  at  different  temperatures  the  following  rotatory 
powers :  — 


e-Eugur)  ^=  100°., 


Suppose,  now,  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  containing  16471  grammes  in  a  litre, 
which,  in  a  column  20  centimeters  long,  deflects  the  red  ray  lb-3°  to  the  right, 
to  be  heated  to  68°  C,  with  Jg  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid, 
after  cooling  to  15°  C,  to  be  introduced  info  the  polarizing  apparatus  in  a  tube  22 
centimeters  long,  which  will  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  sugar  as  a  tube 
20  centimeters  long  of  the  liquid  before  the  addition  of  the  acid.  Tho  red  ray 
will  then  be  deflected  to  the  left  by  0-36  x  15*3°  =  5-5°.  Consequently,  the 
difference  in  the  positions  of  the  eyc-picec  before  and  after  the  conversion  will 
amount  to  15-S°  +  6-5°  =  20-8°. 

If,  then,  any  mixed  solution  of  cane-sugar  and  uncrystalHzable  fruit-sugar,  con- 
taining 164-71  grammes  of  sugar  in  a  litre,  be  treated  as  above,  and  the  difference 
in  the  positions  in  the  eye-piece  before  and  after  the  conversion  be  52°,  the 
temperature  being  15°  C,  the  amount  of  erjstallizabie  sugar  in  the  mixture  is 

^-TE  ■  164-71  =  41'2  grammes.* 

If  the  mixture  contains  grape  or  starch-sugar  mixed  with  cane-sugar,  it  must 
be  heated  to  80°  C.  before  being  introduced  into  the  sacchari meter,  because  the 
rotatory  power  of  grape  or  starch-sugar  decreases  considerably  after  a  while  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  attains  its  minimum  value  when  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  80°. 

If  grape  or  starch-sugar  is  present,  together  with  un crystal lizable  fruit-sugar, 
the  problem  is  indeterminate,  because  neither  of  these  i  igars  has  its  rotating 
action  reversed  by  treatment  with  acids. 

The  following  fable  contains  a  few  of  the  results  obtainett  hy  the  method  just 
described.  If  the  liquid  to  be  examined  contains  nothing  but  c.  vsfallizable  sugar, 
we  have  merely  to  look  in  the  last  column  but  oije  for  the  numbt  of  degrees  read 
off  on  the  compensator;  and  tho  corresponding  number  in  the  la.  ■;  column  gives 
the  number  of  grammes  of  sugar  in  a  litre  of  the  liquid.  If  other  o^'tieally  active 
Bubstances  are  present,  and  inversion  is  consequently  necessary,  the  results  are 
found  by  means  of  tho  readings  in  the  first  six  columns. 

•  Let  n  be  the  obeerved  deviation  before  inversion,  n'  the  deitro-rofation  produced  bj  tjie 
crjstaUiznble  suRiir,  n"  the  licTo-rotntion  produced  by  the  unorjstalliinble  fruit-sug.ir. 
Also,  let  II,  be  the  observed  deviation  in  a  column  of  liquid  of  the  same  length,  after  the 
liquid  has  been  heated  with  ^j  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  suppose  that  a 
quantity  of  cane-sugnr  which  prodnces  a  deviation  of  ti'  to  the  right,  yields,  when  thus 
treated,  a  quiintity  of  uncryefallizable  sugar,  which  produces  a  deviation  of  JCn'  to  the  left 
ot  15''C.,  £"^0-86).   Then,  for  tho  determination  of  ii'acdn",  we  have  the  two  equations; 

A  niisture  of  catie-sugar  with  atarch-sugnr  or 
8ume  manner,  since  only  the  cane-sugnr  lias  its  ■    ... 
ease,  n'  and  n"  will  be  determined  by  the  equations: 

ig'>h,=n"~Kn- 
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delations  hehaem  Rotatory  Power  and  CryslaUine  Form.— It  has  already  been 
observed  that  silica  and  a  few  other  inorganie  bodies  exhibit  circular  polarization, 
only  when  crystallized.  Moreover,  crystals  of  the  samo  substance  —  quartz,  for 
example. which  exert  opposite  actions  on  polarized  light,  often  exhibit  a  remark- 
able opposition  in  their  crystalline  forms.  Thus,  the  ordinary  form  of  quartz,  the 
six-sided  prism  with  pyramidal  sis^sidcd  summits,  is  sometimes  found  modified  in 
the  manner  shown  in  figs.  219,  220,  the  solid  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 


n  d      with    two  prisraati 


faces,  being  truncated  with   feces,  a,  obliquely 


n    n  d  the  laces  of  the  prism ;  these  truncation  faces,  however,  are  only  six 

n  n  mb  ,  whereas  to  form  a  complete  holohedral  combination  (since  these  faces 

u  lly  inclined  to  those  of  the  prism),  there  should  be  twenty-four  of  them, 

w  h  of  the  twelve  angles  above-mentioned :  the  form  is  therefore  tetarto- 

h  t  I5"t'  further,  these  tetartohedral  faeea   are   not  always  placed  alike, 

ble  is  extracted  from  the  much  more  estensiye  one  given  in  llie  ■■  Traill  de  Chimia 
G^  ^ra    ,    par  relouie  et  Frcmy,      Paris,  1855,  t.  iv.  pp.  620-622.  .       .     ,. 

+  Hohhtdral  forma  are  those  -which  are  boonded  by  similar  faces  occurring  m  the  greatest 
poisible  number  coneistent  with  Uie  law  of  Ej-mmetry  which  determinea  their  poBitioni  it 
the  number  of  suoh  faces  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  might  be,  the  form  is  h^ihtdral ;  if  only 
one-fourth,  it  is  UMriohtdraL  The  regular  ootohedron  is  a  holoheJral  crystal,  and  the 
tetrahedron  is  the  hemihodral  form  correBpocding  lo  it;  similarly,  the  rhombobedron  is  the 
hemihedral  form  of  the  double  sii-sided  pyramid.  Hemihedral  and  tetartohedral  forms 
often  occur  associated  with  holohedral  forms  in  the  same  crystal. 
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occurring  io  some  crystals  on  the  right  of  a  prismatic  face  above,  and  on  the  left 
below,  and  the  contrary  in  others,  as  shown  in  the  above  figures.  The  two  forma 
of  crystal  thua  produced,  though  their  faces  are  alike  in  number  and  in  form,  are 
cyidentlj  not  superpoaihle,  but  the  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflected  image  of 
the  other.  Now,  the  crystals  of  tie  one  kind  invariably  exhibit  dextro-rotatory, 
and  those  of  the  other  kind  ifevo-rotatory,  power.  The  same  kind  of  opposite 
tetartohedry,  and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  opposition  of  rotatory  power,  is 
found  in  the  few  other  inorganic  compounds  (p.  664)  which  exhibit  circular 
polarizalion. 

This  remarkable  relation  between  rotatory  power  and  crystalline  form  is,  bow- 
ever,  much  more  strikioo'ly  exhibited  by  certain  ort;anic  compounds. 

Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  racemic 
8cid,  which  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  tartaric  acid  and  igrees 
with  it  in  nearly  ill  its  chemioil  relations  has  no  action  whatever  on  pohnzed 
light,  either  in  the  free  state  t  the  acid  or  when  combined  with  bases  Now  the 
crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  are  Jtemihedral  those  of  racemic  acid 
and  the  racemates  with  one  exLi-ption,  are  A  hlehd  The  exception  alluded  to 
is  the  racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia  A  solution  of  racemate  of  I'i  and  race- 
mate  of  ammcni^  in  equnalent  proportions,  yields  by  evaporation  crjstils  of  a 
double  salt,  the  lorm  of  which  la  represented  lu  bgs  111   222 


^ 
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It  is  a  right  rectangular  prism  P,  M,  T,  having  its  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
the  faces  U,  and  the  intersection  of  these  latter  faces,  with  the  face  T,  replaced 
by  a  faee  A.  If  the  crystal,  were  holohedral,  there  would  be  eight  of  tliese  faces, 
four  above,  and  four  below;  but,  as  the  figures  shows  there  are  but  four  of  them, 
placed  alternately  :  moreover,  these  bemihedral  faces  occupy  in  different  crystals, 
not  similar,  but  opposite  positions;  bo  that,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  the  one  kind 
of  crystal  is,  as  it  were,  the  reflected  image  of  the  other. 

But  further;  by  carefully  picking  out  the  two  kinds  of  crystals,  and  dissolving 
them  separately  in  water,  solutions  are  obtained,  which,  at  the  same  degree  of 
concentration,  exert  equal  and  opposite  actions  upon  polarized  light,  the  one  de- 
flecting the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  the  other,  by  an  equal  amount,  to 
the  left.  Moreover,  the  solutions  of  the  right  and  left-handed  erystaJs,  yield,  by 
evaporation,  crystals,  each  of  its  own  kind  only;  and  by  mixing  the  solutions  of 
these  crystals  with  chloride  of  calcium,  lime-salts  arc  obtained,  which,  when  de- 
composed by  sulphurio  acid,  yield  acids,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  composition, 
and  in  every  other  respect,  except  that  their  crystalline  forms  exhibit  opposite 
hemihedral  modifications,  and  their  solutions,  when  reduced  to  the  same  degree 
of  oonceatration,  exhibit  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polariEcd  light. 

Of  the  two  acids  thus  obtained,  the  one  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  other 
may  be  called,  for  distinction,  antitartaric  aci'/.  When  equal  weights  of  these 
two  acids  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  a  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarized  light,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  holo- 
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hedral  crystals  of  raeemic  acid.     A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal 
quantities  of  any  of  the  salts  of  tbe  two  acids,  excepting  the  double  salt  of  soda 

Hence  it  appears  that  raeemic  acid,  a  body  which  has  no  aetion  upon  polarized 
li"ht,  and  crystallizes  in  holobedral  forms,  is  a  compound  of  two  acids  (tartaric 
and  antitartaric),*  which  have  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarized  light,  and 
crystallize  in  similar  bat  opposite  hemihedral  forms.  Thefe  is  also  another 
property  in  which  these  acids  differ,  viz.,  in  their  pjro-electric  relations.  The 
crystals  of  both  these  acids  become  electric  when  heated,  but  the  eorresponding 
extremities  of  the  two  exhibit  opposite  electrical  states.  Raeemic  acid  ia  not 
pyro-electrio.  ,  -pi 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  eonverted  into  raeemic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  associated  with  some  substance  which  will  enable  it  to  bear  a 
somewhat  high  temperature  without  decomposing.  There  are  many  substances 
whose  effect  on  polarized  light  ia  altered  by  heat.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark.  When  cinchonine,  or  any  of  its  salts 
(wliioh  rotate  to  the  right),  is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  decom- 
position, it  is  transformed  into  an  isomeric  alkaloid,  cinrlMnicine,  which  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Similarly,  quinine,  which  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left,  is  converted  by  heat  into  qui nicine,  which  turns  it  to  the 
right.  Now,  when  tartrate  of  cinchonine  ia  heated,  it  ia  first  converted  into 
tartrate  of  cinchonicine,  and  if  the  heat  be  then  continued,  the  change  extends 
to  the  tartaric  acid,  halt  of  which  la  l,on^ertl.d  mto  antitartanc  acid.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  stopped  at  a  certaint  point,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  water,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained  which  jielis,  flr&t,  crystals  of  antitartrate,  and  afterwards,  of  tar- 
trate of  cinchonicine  But  if  the  heat  be  longer  continued,  the  two  acids  unite, 
and  form  racemate  of  cinchonicine,  trom  which  raeemic  acid  may  be  prepared, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  racLmie  acid,  and  ai-parable  by  the  same 
means  into  the  two  opposite  tartanc  icids 

But,  -what  is  very  remark  iblo,  there  is  formed  at  the  same  time  a  modification 
of  tartaric  acid,  which  has  no  aetion  whatever  on  polarized  light,  and  yet  is  not 
separable  into  the  two  opposite  auid^  In  fact,  when  the  fused  mass  obtained  by 
heatin"  tartrate  of  cinchonine  is  treited  with  watur,  and  chloride  of  calcium 
added,°a  precipitate  is  formed,  coniisUng  of  racemate  of  lime,  and  the  filtrate,  if 
left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  ot  the  iime  salt  of  inacftve  tartaric  acid._ 

There  are  other  oi^atiic  compounds  which  are  als)  optically  active  in  their 
ordinary  forms,  but  exhibit  inactive  and  inseparable  modifications.  Malic  acid, 
as  it  exists  in  fruits,  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  so  likewise  does 
aspirtic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  aaparagin.  Now  both 
these  aeida  may  be  termed  from  fnmanc  acid,  an  optically  inactive  substance. 
Acid  fumarate  of  ammonia  is  CsH3(NH0Oj=C8H,NOs,  which  is  also  the  formula 
of  aspartio  acid,  and  this  acid  is  actually  formed  by  heating  the  acid  fumarate  of 
ammonia.  But  the  aapartic  acid  thus  produced  is,  like  fumaric  acid,  optically 
inactive.  Again,  aspartic  acid  is  converted  into  malic  acid  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid ; — 

G,H,NO,  +  NO3  =  Cs  Ho  0'»  -}-  2N  +  HO. 

Aspartio  acid.  Malic  acid. 

Both  active  and  inactive  aspartic  acids  undergo  this  transformation ;  but  active 
aspartic  acid  yields  active  malic  acid,  and  inactive  aspartic  acid  yields  inactive 
malic  acid.  Neither  inactive  aspartic  nor  inactive  malic  acid  can  be  separated 
into  two  acids  oppositely  active. 

Common  oil  of  turpentine  possesses  considerable  dextrorotatory  power;  but  the 


•  Thence  also  culled  respectively  dexlro-racentic  and  lavo-Tactmie  acida. 
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isomeric  substance  obtained  by  heatiag  the  artificial  solid  camphor  of  turpentius 
with  (juiok-lime  is  optically  inactive. 

Fusel  oil  has  lately  been  shown  by  Pasteur  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of 
arnylic  alcohol,  which  differ  slightly  in  boiling  point.  One  of  these  alcohols  is 
optically  active,  the  other  inactive. 

Rotatorj/  Power  induced  by  Magnetic  Action.  —Faraday  has  made  the  remark- 
able discovery,  that  bodies  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  esort  no  particular  action 
on  polarized  light,  acquire  the  circular-polarizing  struetnre  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  powerful  electric  or  magnetic  forces.  A  polarized  ray  passing  along  the 
axis  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of  any  transparent  substance,  such  as  water  or  glass, 
has  Its  plane  of  polarization  deflected  to  the  right  or  left,  as  soon  as  the  medium 
18  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  passing  round  it  at  tioht  angles  to 
the  asis,  or  to  that  of  two  powerful  opposite  magnetic  poics,  so  placed  that  their 
line  of  junctioD  shall  be  parallel  to  the  asis  of  the  column  of  the  transparent  sub- 
stance. The  rotation  ceases  as  soon  as  the  electric  or  magnetic  force  ceases  to  act  ■ 
ita  amount  varies  directly  as  the  strength  of  the  current ;  and  its  direction  changed 
with  that  of  the  current  or  of  the  magnetic  force.  If  the  medium  has  a  rotatory 
power  of  Its  own,  the  total  effect  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  natur^ 
and  induced  rotations,  according  as  the  electric  or  magnetic  force  acts  with  or 
against  the  natural  rotatory  power  of  the  medium. 

CHANGE    OP   EEFRANGrBXLlTY   OE    LISHT.  — FLUORESCBSCE. 

It  was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  though  perfectly  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  in  cer- 
tain  aspects  a  peculiar  blue  colour.  This  blue  light  was  found  to  be  produced 
only  bj  1  very  thin  stratum  of  the  liquid  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the 
light  entered;  and  the  incident  beam,  after  having  passed  through  the  stratum 
trom  which  the  blue  light  came,  was  not  sensibly  weakened  or  coloured,  but  had 
lost  the  power  of  producing  the  usual  blue  colour  when  admitted  into  another 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Light  thus  modified  was  said  by  Sir  J.  Hersohel 
to  be  epipolued. 

Similar  phenomena  were  observed  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloro;phyl!,  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sun- 
light  admitted  into  the  green  solution  being  marked  by  a  bright  light  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  The  same  appearance  was  afterwards  observed  in  various  vecetabie 
solutions  and  essential  oils,  and  in  some  solids.  Erewster  distinguished  this  phe- 
noaienon  by  the  name  of  infernal  distpersion,  attributing  it  to  the  irregular  reflec- 
tion of  the  !io;bt  from  coloured  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  Hersohel's  epipolic  dispersion  was  only  a  particular  case  of  this  in- 
ternal dispersion. 

The  true  explanation  of  these  reiriarkable  phenomena  has,  however,  been  given 
by  Professor  Stokes,*  who  has  submitted  the  whole  subject  to  the  most  searching 
investigation,  and  shown  that  the  peculiar  dispersion  produced  by  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  the  other  liquids  above  mentioned,  is  due  to  a  change  of  refran 
ffihthlym  Ike  ray»  of  fight.  The  following  experiment  renders  this  evident  ■  — 
A  solar  spectrum  is  formed  by  means  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  one  or  more 
pmms  of  flint  glass  sufficiently  pure  to  render  visible  the  principal  fixed  lines, 
and  a  tube  ^lled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  passed  along  this  spec- 
trum from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end.  Nothing  peculiar  is  observed  while 
the  tube  IS  held  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  light  passin- 
through  It  freely  and  without  sensible  modification ;  but  just  before  it  reaches  thi 
extremity  of  the  v.olpt,  a  peculiar  blue  diffused  light  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  light  enters,  and  remains  visible  even  after  the 
*PliiI.  Trans.  1852,  ii.  463. 
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tube  has  passed  beyond  the  -violet  into  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectni 
quiring  in  fact  its  greatest  intensity  at  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  e: 

The  stratum  of  liquid  from  which  tbe  diffused  blue  light  emanates  is  thinner  ia 
proportion  as  the  incident  rays  are  more  refrangible ;  and,  from  a  little  beyond  tbe 
extreme  violet  to  the  end  of  the  spectrum,  tlie  blue  space  is  reduced  to  an  exces- 
sively thin  stratum  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the  rays  enter.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  solution,  though  transparent  with  respect  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
visible  rays,  is  of  an  inky  blackness  with  respect  to  the  invisible  rays  more  infran- 
gible than  the  violet.  Nevertheless,  these  rays,  when  onee  they  have  been  eon- 
verted  into  the  visible  blue  light,  pass  through  the  liquid  with  facility.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  essentially  altered  in  character.  Now  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  light  must  consist,  either  in  a  modification  of  its  state  of  polarization,  or  in  its 
period  of  undulation.  The  former  supposition  is  escluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
light  thus  modified  is  not  polarized  at  all.  It  must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a 
change  in  its  rate  of  vibration,  and  consequently  a  change  of  refrangibilitj.^  The 
existence  of  this  change  is,  moreover,  distinctly  proved  by  examining  the  diffused 
light  with  a  prism.  Ifc  is  then  found  to  be  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  to  be 
resolvable  into  rays  of  unequal  refrangibility,  the  whole  of  which  are  however 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectram.  The  diffused  blue  light  con- 
sists of  the  chemical  rat/s  rendered  visible  hy  a  change  in  their  re/rang ibiliti/. 

The  diffusion  thus  produced  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  is  due  to  reflec- 
tion from  irregularities  or  suspended  particles.  The  two  phenomena  are  often 
produced  together  in  the  same  medium ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  lieht  diffused  by  irregular  reflection,  is  more  or  less  polarized, 
whereas  the  light  diffused  in  the  manner  above  described  is  entirely  unpolari^ed, 
even  if  the  incident  rays  were  themselves  polarized.  This  phenomenon,  to_  which 
Professor  Stokes  originally  gave  the  name  of  true  diffusion,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  false  diffusion  produced  by  irregular  reflection,  is  now  called  Fluorescence. 

It  is  exhibited  by  many  solutions,  and  by  many  solid  bodies,  opaque  as  well  as 
transparent,  the  colour  of  the  diffused  light  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  medium. 
An  aqueous  infusion  of  horse-chesnut  bark  exhibits  it  very  strongly,  producing 
the  same  blue  colour  as  sulphate  of  quinine.  Many  compounds  of  sesquioside  of 
uranium  "are  also  highly  fluorescent,  and  diffuse  a  greenish-blue  light,  especially 
the  nitrate,  and  canary-glass  (p.  556).  A  decoction  of  madder  mixed  with  alum 
gives  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  fluorescence ;  tincture  of  turmeric  and  aleohoho 
extract  of  thorn-apple  seeds  diffuse  a  greenish  light;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlo- 
rophyll, a  red  light. 

When  the  fluorescence  is  strong,  as  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  may  be  seen 
by  merely  viewing  the  substance  by  ordinary  diffused  daylight.  For  more  accurate 
observation,  and  for  detecting  fluorescence  when  it  exists  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  following  method  is  recommended  by  Professor  Stokes :  * — 

Light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole  several  inches  in  diame- 
ter in  the  window  shutter,  and  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  small 
shelf,  blackened  at  the  top,  and  fixed  just  below.  The  hole  is  covered  with  an 
absorbing  medium,  called  the  principal  absorbent,  so  selected  as  to  transmit  only 
the  feebly  luminous  and  invisible  rays  of  high  refrangibiiity.  The  body  on  tho 
shelf  is  viewed  through  the  second  medium,  the  complementary  absorbent,  which 
is  chosen  so  as  to  be  as  transparent  as  possible  to  those  rays  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  first,  and  to  absorb  all  the  rays  which  are  transmitted  by  the  first.  If  the 
■  media  are  well  selected,  they  produce  a  very  near  approach  to  perfect  darkness; 
and  if  the  object  appears  unduly  luminous,  that  effect  most  probably  arises  from 
fluorescence.  To  determine  whether  the  illumination  is  really  due  to  that  cause, 
the  complementary  absorbent  is  removed  from  before  the  eyes  to  the  front  of  the 

*  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  tI.  804. 
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aperture,  when  the  illumination,  if  really  due  to  fluorescence,  almost  wholly  dis- 
appears ;  whereas,  if  it  be  due  merely  to  scattered  light  capable  of  passing  throueh 
botli  media,  it  remains.  In  examining  feebly  fluorescent  substances,  however  it 
IS  better  to  keep  the  second  medium  in  its  place  before  the  eye,  and  to  use  a  third 
medium,  the  transfer-medium,  placing  the  last  alternately  in  the  path  of  the  inci- 
dent rays,  and  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  Still  greater  delicacy  of  observa- 
tion IS  attamed  by  placing  the  substance  side  by  side  with  a  small  white  porcelain 
tablet,  which  IS  quite  destitute  of  fluorescence,  and  examining  the  two  aa  above. 
Or,  again,  the  object  being  placed  on  the  tablet,  a  slit  is  lield  close  to  it,  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  seen  projected,  partly  on  the  object,  partly  on  the  tablet,  and 
the  silt  18  viewed  through  a  prism.  The  fluorescence  of  the  object  ia  evidenced 
bv  light  appearing  in  regions  of  the  spectrum,  in  which  tho  rays  coming  through 
the  principal  absorbent,  and  scattered  by  the  tablet,  produce  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, ihese  methods  are  delicate  enough  to  show  the  fluorescenoe  of  white 
paper,  even  on  a  very  gloomy  day. 

It  is  not  merely  the  most  refrangible  rays  that  are  capable  of  producing  fluores- 
cenoe; the  rays  of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  may  undero'o  this  chance  By 
examining  different  media  with  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  already  descnbed,  it 
IS  seen  that  the  fluorescenoe  begins,  sometimes  in  tho  blue,  sometimes  in  the 
yellow.  With  an  aJcohoho  solution  of  chlorophyll,  it  begins  in  the  red  But 
wherever  the  change  of  refrangibility  may  begin,  it  is  always  in  one  direction, 
consisting  in  a  diminution  of  the  index  of  refmetien,  and  a  consequent  depression 
ot  the  iigiit  m  the  scale  of  colours.  In  other  words,  the  lenath  of  the  wave  is 
tncreased,  and  lU  vdocity  of  undulation  dimhikhed.  The  vibrations  of  the  ether 
in  the  incident  ray  appear  to  excite  disturbances  within  the  complex  molecules  of 
the  fluorescent  medium,  whereby  new  vibrations  are  excited  in  the  ether  differ- 
ing in  period  from  those  of  the  inoide  T  h  h 
produced  this  molecular  disturbance 
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The  colour  of  an  object  depends  upon  the  rays  whieh  it  reflects  or  transmits  to 
the  eye ;  it  is  in  IJict,  the  mixture  or  resultant  of  all  the  rays  which  the  body  does 
not  absorb.  We  cannot,  however,  from  observation  with  the  unassisted  eye,  judge 
with  certainty  of  the  rays  which  are  transmitted  or  reflected ;  because  the  same 
ornearly  the  same^  compound  tint  may  result  from  the  union  of  very  difl-erent 
primary  eoioui^.  Thus  a  body  may  exhibit  an  indigo  or  violet  tint,  either  because 
It  absorbs  all  the  rays  excepting  those  which  form  the  indigo  or  violet  portions  of 
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tlie  spectrum,  or  because  it  reflects  or  trausmita  the  red  and  blue  rays  in  certain 
proportions;  similarly,  a  green  colour  may  be  the  pure  green  of  the  spectrum,  or 
a  mixture  of  yellow  and  bl\ie.  In  such  cases,  examination  with  the  prism  will 
show  of  what  primary  rays  the  colour  is  composed,  and  may  thus  afi"ord  the  means 
'  .  -  i    .        >■  1  .:  .    appgjj.  of  the 


wedge-shaped 
)  that  the 


of  distinguishing  between  substances  which,  to  ordinary  obse 
same  colour. 

Dr.  Gladstone,  who  has  lately  made  some  very  interesting  c 
absorption  of  light  by  coloured  liquids,*  introduces  the  liquid  ii 
i  pi       1  before  a  slit  in  the  window- shutter  of  a  darkened 
1  ne     t  1    It  may  be  seen  through  various  thicknesses  of  the  liquid,  from  the 
th  nn    t  p    sible  film  to  a.  stratum  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
n  1  is  line  of  coloured  light  with  a  prism  held  with  its  refracting  anglo 

p  rain  t    the  line  of  light.     The  whitish  portion  of  the  line,  where  the  light  tra- 

rs  b  t  tliin  film  of  the  liquid,  is  thereby  expanded  into  a  spectrum  differing 
but  little  f  om  that  which  is  ^vcn  by  unaltered  daylight;  but  as  the  line  of  light 
is  viewed  through  deeper  portions  of  the  liquid,  some  rays  are  seen  to  diminish  ia 
intensity,  others  gradually  to  die  out,  while  others  almost  immediately  disappear, 
giving  place  to  perfect  darkness.  With  a  good  prism,  on  a  tolerably  clear  day, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  may  be  seen.  _  The  appearances  pre- 
sented may  be  understood  from  the  following  representations  of  the  efi'ects  pro- 
duced by  solutions  of  seaquichloride  of  chromium  (fig.  223),  and  permanganate 
of  potash  (fig.  224),t  The  right-hand  side  of  these  figures  corresponds  with  the 
red  extremity  of  the  spectrum  :  the  letters  refer  to  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

Fio.  223.  EiG.  224. 


A  comparison  of  the  spectra  exhibited  by  different  salts,  only  one  constituent 
of  which  ia  coloured,  shows  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  compouuda  of 
the  same  base  or  acid  have  the  same  effect  on  the  rays  of  light.  This  law  is  seen 
to  hold  good  in  many  instances  which  at  first  sight  appear  exceptional.  Thus  it 
ia  well  known  that  some  salts  of  chromic  oxide  arc  green,  others  red  or  purple. 
Now  these  differently-coloured  chromic  salts  all  exhibit  the  same  general  form  of 
spectrum  (fig.  223),  in  which  the  violet  and  indigo  rays  are  very  soon  cut  off;  and 
as  the  thickness  increases,  the  light  ia  more  and  more  concentrated  about  two 
points,  one  in  the  red,  the  other  in  the  bluish  green,  the  red  ray  penetrating  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Heuce  it  is  that  the  chloride  and  other  salts  of  chromium, 
which  are  green  in  moderately  dilute  solutions,  appear  purple  or  red  when  we  look 
throuo'h  a  strong  or  very  deep  solution.  The  acetate  absorbs  the  green  rays  more 
readily,  and  therefore  appears  green  only  in  very  weak  solutions,  or  in  thin  strata, 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  %■  79. 

f  For  representations  of  the  spectra  exhibited  bj  a  considerable  number  of  coloured 
liquids.  Bee  Br.  Gladstone's  paper  above  referred  to. 
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while  the  '^red  potassio-osalate "  absorbs  the  green  so  speedily  that  the  tHnnest 
portion  of  it  appears  bluish  red. 

Salts  composed  of  a  coloured  base  and  a  coloured  acid  exhibit  colours  com- 
pounded of  the  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  by  either,  the  resultant  colour  bear- 
ing, in  many  instances,  but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  colours.  Thus,  the 
acid  chromate  of  chromic  oxide,  a  compound  of  two  substances  which  give  re- 
spectively yellow  and  green  solutions,  is  not  bright  green,  bnt  brownish-red, 
because  the  chromic  acid  euta  off  nearly  all  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  while  the 
oxide  of  chromium  absorbs  the  jellow  and  the  greater  part  of  the  green. 
_  Some  salts,  which  are  but  slightly  coloured,  nevertheless  exhibit  very  characte- 
ristic spectra.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  didymium,  which  has  but  a  faint 
rose  colour,  exhibits,  when  examined  by  the  hollow  wedge  and  prism,  a  spectrum 
containing  two  very  black  lines,  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green.  These 
lines  are  visible  in  very  weak  solutions  of  didymium,  and  therefore  serve  as  a 
delicate  test  for  that  metal ;  they  moreover  afford  the  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  cerium  and  lanthanum,  in  the  spectra  of  which  they  do  not  occur. 

MBASOREMENT    OF    THE    CIIEMICAI,   ACTIOH   OF   LIGHT. 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  form  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Moreover,  if  the  gaseous  mixture  is  in  contact  with  water,  the  re- 
sulting hydrochloric  acid  is  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  diminution  of  volume 
thus  produced  affords  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  chemica!  action.  This  mods 
of  measurement  was  first  adopted  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  whose  experi- 
ments led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  fhe  chemical  action  of  light  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  intensiti/  of  the  light,  and  lo  the  time  of  exposure. 

Bat  to  give  to  this  method  all  the  exactness  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  eerttin 
conditions  require  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  chief  of  which  are  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
gaseous  mixture,  constancy  of  pressure  on  the  gas  and  liquids  throughout  the 
apparatus,  and  eliosination  of  the  disturbing  action  of  radiant  heat.  These  and 
other  essentia!  conditions  are  completely  fulfilled  in  the  apparatus  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen  and  Dr.  H,  Rosooe,  in  their  late  elaboratere  searches  on  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  light.* 

This  apparatus  is  represented  in  figure  225.  To  furnish  the  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  gases  required,  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  glass 
vessel  a,  containing  two  carbon  poles,  connected  by  platinum  wires  with  the  four- 
celled  Bunseo's  battery,  c.  Between  the  battery  and  this  vessel  is  interposed  an 
instrument  called  the  gyrotrope,  by  means  of  which  the  current  may  be  made  to  pass 
either  directly  through  the  acid  vessel  a,  or  previously  through  the  vessel  d  contain- 
ing very  slightly  acidulated  water,  whereby  the  t  '  g  tly  w  k  d  d 
the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  vessel  a  reduced  to  11  t  Th  m  t  f 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  passes  from  the  vessel  a  th  h  th  w  h  t  b 
taining  water,  then  forward  through  a  horizontal  b  p  d  d  w  th  1  k 
h,  into  the  insolation  vessel  i,  where  the  gases  a  p  d  to  th  t  f  1  ht 
The  lower  part  of  this  vessel,  containing  water  blk  dtptttfm 
the  action  of  the  light.  From  the  insolation  v  1  th  p  th  1  th 
horizontal  measuring-tube  jK,  provided  with  a  m  II  m  t  I  th  th  gh  th 
water  in  the  small  vessel  I,  and  finally  into  a  ves  1  fill  J  w  th  fraf,m  t  t  h 
coal  and  hydrate  of  lime,  to  absorb  the  excess  of    hi 

When  the  gas  is  made  to  stream  through  the    pp      t      th    1  q    d 
and  I,  become  gradually  saturated  with  gas;  and  as  tl        t  g  th 

composition  of  the  gas  varies.     At  length,  how  ft      th      t      m    f  g      h 

been  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  the  liquids  b      m        t  rat  J       d  th      th 


•  I'ogg.  Ann.  0.  43,  481 ;  abatr.     Proceedings  of  theEojal  Society,  viiL  236,  236,  516. 
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evolved  gas  ia  found  to  consist  of  exactly  equal  volnmes  of  cTilorine  and  hydrogen. 
This  normal  state  having  been  attained,  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use,  and  retains 
its  constant  sensibility  for  weeks, 
requiring  only  a  short  saturation 
each  day,  previous  to  the  actual 
observations. 

To  make  an  observation,  the 
stopcock  h  is  closed,  and  the 
light  allowed  to  act  on  the  gas 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  i. 
Oombination  then  takes  place, 
accompanied  by  diminution  of 
volume,  and  the  external  pres- 
sure forces  the  waterin  ^through 
the  tube  K  towards  i.  The  po- 
sitiou  of  the  end  of  the  column 
in  the  scale  measures  the  dimi- 
nution of  volume. 

The  pressure  oq  the  gas  in 
the  insolation  vessel  and  the 
measuring-tube  during  the  ob- 
servations, is  necessarily  uniform 
from  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus;  but  it  is  further  ne- 
cessary that  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure be  ensured  in  all  parte  of 
the  apparatus  in  the  intervals 
between  the  observations  J  other- 
wise the  composition  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  will  he  altered, 
and  the  results  will  no  longer 
be  esact.  To  ensure,  this  uni- 
formity of  pressure,  the  gas, 
after  the  stopcock  h  is  closed, 
is  made  to  pass ,  through  the 
bent  tubemii  v,  containing  water, 
and  thence  through  the  tubep, 
which  dips  under  the  water  in 
the  vessel  i",  the  pressure  being 
regulated  by  raising  or  depres- 
sing this  tube  through  the  ca- 
outchouc mouth-piece  t.  Froru 
the  vessel  f  the  gas  is  conveyed 
by  a  flexible  tube  into  the  con- 
densing vessel  G,  containing 
charcoal  and  hydrate  of  lime. 
As  soon  as  the  stopcock  A  is 
closed,  the  g\rjtrope  wire  is  turned  so  ai  to  cause  the  current  to  pass  through 
the  vessel  d,  and  thereby  slaoken  the  evolution  of  gas.  When  the  stopcock  A  is 
open,  the  gas  will  pi^a  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
tube  p  is  immersed  below  the  water  in  f 

To  prevent  any  disturbance  from  the  effc(,ts  of  radiant  heat,  the  light  from  a 
coal  gas  flame,  or  other  source,  after  being  condensed  by  the  convex  lens  m,^  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  cylinder  n,  closed  with  plate-glass  ends,  and  filled  with 
water.  A  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  insolation  vessel,  to  prevent  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  observer;  and  thb,  together  with  the  screen  l, 
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serves  also  to  prevent  radiation  from  external  objects.  The  heat  evolved  ifi  tlie 
insolation  vessel  by  the  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases,  was  found  by  direct  ex- 
periment, not  to  exert  any  sensible  infiuence  on  the  results.  Ail  the  parts  of  the 
apparatus  between  a  and  I  are  connected  by  ground-glass  joints  or  by  fusing;  no 
caoutchouc,  or  any  other  oi^anie  matter,  which  could  be  acted  upon  by  the 
chlorine,  being  introduced,  excepting  in  those  parts  which  merely  serve  to  carry 
away  the  waste  gas, 

Photo-cliemical  Induction.  —  On  exposing  the  gas  to  the  light,  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  does  not  at  once  attain  tho  maximum :  a  certain  time 
always  elapses  before  any  alternation  of  volume  is  perceptible ;  a  slight  alteration 
is,  however,  soon  observed,  and  this  gradually  increases  tdl  the  permanent  maxi- 
mum J8  reached.  This  remarkable  fact  was  first  observed  by  Draper,  who  ex- 
plained it  by  supposing  that  the  chlorine  underwent,  by  exposure  to  light,  a  per- 
Dianent  allotropic  inodifiention,  in  which  it  possessed  more  than  usually  active  pro- 
perties. But  Bnnsen  and  Iloscoe  have  shown  that  neither  chlorine  nor  hydrogen, 
when  separately  insniated,  undergoes  any  such  modification,  no  difference  being 
indeed  perceptible  between  the  action  of  light  on  a  mixture  of  the  gases  which 
have  been  separately  insolated  before  mixing,  and  on  a  mixture  of  the  same  gases 
evolved  and  previously  kept  in  the  dark.  The  light  appears  then  to  act  by  in- 
creasing the  attraction  between  the  chemically  active  molecules,  or  by  overcoming 
certain  resistances  which  oppose  their  combination.  This  peculiar  action  is  called 
photo-chemical  induction. 

The  time  which  elapses  from  the  be^nning  of  the  exposure  till  the  maximum 
action  is  attained,  varies  considerably  according  to  circumstances,  the  maximuui 
being  sometimes  reached  in  fifteen  minute'',  sometimes  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
In  one  instance,  the  first  action  was  visible  only  after  six  minutes  insolation, 
whilst  in  some  experiments  a  considerable  action  was  observed  in  the  first 
minute. 

The  duration  of  the  inductive  action  varies  with  the  mass  of  the  gas,  and  with 
the  amount  of  light.  With  a  constant  quantity  of  light,  it  increases  with  the 
Tolume  of  the  exposed  gas.  With  a  constant  volume  of  gas  it  is  found  :— 1.  That 
the  time  necessary  to  efiect  the  first  action  decreases  with  increase  of  light,  and  ia 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  light.  — 2.  That  the  time  which  elapses  until 
the  maximum  is  attained,  also  decreases  with  increase  of  light,  but  in  a  less  ratio. 
—3.  That  the  increase  of  the  induction  proceeds  at  first  in  an  expanding  series, 
and  then  converges  till  the  true  maximum  is  attained. 

The  condition  of  increased  combining  power  into  which  the  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  is  brought  by  the  action  of  light,  ia  not  permanent;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  resistance  to  combination  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  light,  is  soon 
restored  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark. 

The  resistance  to  combination  which  prevents  the  union  of  the  gases  until  the 
action  is  assisted  by  light,  may  bo  increased  by  various  circumstances,  especially 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  gases,  even  in  very  small  quantity.  An  excess  of 
t/oo  "'  hydrogen  above  that  contained  in  the  normal  mixture,  reduces  the  action 
from  100  to  38.  Oxygen,  in  quantity  amounting  to  only  ^j^u^  of  the  total  volume 
of  gas,  diminishes  the  action  from  100  to  4-7;  and  yjgp  reduces  it  from  100  to 
1-3.  An  excess  of  j^g,  of  chlorine  reduces  the  action  from  100  to  60'2;  and 
tWa  ^^°™  ^^^  *"  41-3.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  docs  not 
produce  any  appreciable  diminution;  -j-^^^  of  the  non-insolated  mixture  reduces 
the  action  from  100  to  55. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  combination  goes  on  up  to  a  certain  point 
under  the  influence  of  light,  appears  to  arise,  not  from  any  peculiar  property  of 
light,  but  rather  from  the  mode  of  action  of  chemical  affinity  itself.  Chemical 
induction  is  in  fact  observed  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  pure  chemical 
action  to  produce  the  alteration.    Thus,  when  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  b: 
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mixed  with  tartaric  acid  i"!  left  in  tlie  dark  hydrobromio  acid  is  formed ;  and,  by 
determining  the  am  ou  tff      1  p       ntnhlqud    t  diffireat  times,  it 

is  foand  that  the  rate    t  wl     h  tl     p    d         n    f  hyd    bra  d  gues  on  is  not 

nniform,  but  increase    upta        tanpta       d       t       Iw  similar  to  tbat 
which  is  observed  in  ph  to-  h  m     !      1     t    n 

These  phenomena  s    m  t    p      1 1    th  In        tl   t  tl       ffi  ity  between  any 

two  bodies  is  in  itself  a  f  f         t     t  b  t  tl   t    t      ction  is  hdble  to 

be  modified  by  opposi       f  m  1      I     th       wb    I      ff    t  the  conduction  of 

heat  or  electricity,  or  th    d   t  but         £  m     n  t  m  n    t    1      W    overcome  these 
resistances  when  we  1  rat    tl     f    m  t   n    f  a  p      p  tat    by  agitation,  or  a 

decomposition  by  insol  t 

Optical  and  Chemical  Extinction  of  ike  Chemical  Rays.  —  When  light  passes 
through  any  medium,  part  of  it  is  lost  by  reflection  at  the  surface,  another  portion 
by  absorption  within  the  medium,  so  that  the  quantity  of  emergent  light  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  incident  light.  This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  chemical  as  well  as 
to  the  luminous  rays.  By  passing  light  from  a  constant  source  through  ejlindera 
with  plate-glass  ends  filled  witSi  dry  chlorine,  it  is  found  that,  with  a  given  length 
of  cylinder,  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  rays  transmitted,  when  no  chemical 
action  takes  place,  is  to  the  quantity  in  the  incident  light  in  a  constant  ratio  ■  in 
other  words,  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  is  proportional  to  th  t  ty  f 
the  light.  It  is  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  chemical  rays  tra  m  ted 
proportionally  to  the  density  of  the  absorbing  medium. 

But  further,  when  light  passes  through  a  medium  in  which  it  e  t  h  m  1 
action,  it  is  found  that,  in  adition  to  the  optical  extinction  already  p  k  f 
quantity  of  light  is  lost  proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical  at  p  d  d 
The  depth  of  pure  chlorine  at  0°  C.  and  0-76  mm.  pressure,  thr  h  h  h  th 
light  of  a  coal-gas  flame  must  pass  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  -j^  f  d  t  b 
173'3  millimeters.     Hence,  since  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  th 

density,  the  depth  of  chlorine  diluted  with  an  equal  -voJumft  of  th 

chemically  inactive  gas,  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  e  t     t        w     Id 
be  346'6  inm.     But  when  the  sensitive  mixture  of  equal  volumes    f    hi  d 

hydrogen  is  used,  the  depth  of  the  mixture  which  the  light  must  p      t    t    t    b 
reduced  to  y'^,  is  found  to  be  only  23-1  mm.     Hence,  it  appea     t!    t  I  jht 
absorbed  in  doing  chemical  work. 

With  light  from  other  sources,  results  are  obtained  similar  i  h  ra  t  b  t 
difiering  in  amount.  Difiuse  morning  light  reflected  from  the  zc  th  f  Id 
less  sky  is  reduced  to  ,„  by  passing  through  45'6  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through 
73'5  mm.  of  the  sensitive  mixture;  diffuse  evening  light  is  reduced  to  ■j'j  by 
passing  through  19-7  mm.  of  chlorine  and  through  57-4  mm.  of  the  standard 
mixture.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  chemical  rays  of  diffuse  morning  light  are 
absorbed  by  chlorine  much  more  quickly  than  those  of  lamp-Jight;  and  those  of 
evening  light  with  still  greater  facility.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the 
chemical  rays  reflected  at  different  times  and  hours,  possess,  not  only  quantitative 
but  also  qualitative  differences,  similar  to  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  photographers,  that  the  amount  of  light 
photometrically  estimated  gives  no  measure  of  the  time  in  which  a  given  photo- 
chemical effect  is  produced.  For  the  taking  of  pictures,  a  less  intense  morning 
light  is  always  preferred  to  a  bright  evening  light. 
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ELECTEICITT. 

Measurement  of  the  Force  of  Electric  Currents. — Tliere  arc  two  mctliods  by 
which  the  forces  of  electric  cun'ents  are  compared  with  each  other,  viz.,  the 
chemical,  or  elcctroli/tic,  and  the  tlectromaffnelic  'methods. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  chemical  work  done  is  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  circuit;  that,  if  two  decomposing  cells  bo  introduced,  one  containing 
dilute  sulphuric,  the  other  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  hjdroijen  evolved  ia 
the  same  in  both,  and  equal  to  the  hydrogen  evolved  (by  true  current  action)  in 
each  cell  of  the  battery;  moreover,  that  the  quantities  of  different  elements  elimi- 
nated in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  are  always  in  the  ratio  of  their  equivalent  weights. 
The  voltameter  (p.  221)  affords,  therefore,  a  true  and  exact  measure  of  the  amount 
of  the  chemical  or  electrical  force  developed  by  the  battery.  But  its  indications 
are  not  always  sufficiently  rapid.  In  feet,  in  using  this  instrument,  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  till  a  measurable  quantity  of  gas  ia  collected.  It  will,  therefore,  indicate 
the  relative  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  through  the  circuit  in  a  cer- 
tain finite  interval,  say  in  a  minute ;  but  it  gives  no  information  of  any  variations 
that  may  have  taien  place  during  that  interval;  moreover,  it  can  only  be  used  to 
measure  currents  of  considerable  strength. 

The  Tangent-rompass. — To  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  obtain  exact  and 
instantaneous  indications  of  the  relative  forces  of  electric  currents,  reooutse  is  had 
to  the  electro-magnetic  method,  which  consists  in 
observing  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  pro- 
duced by  the  current.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose are  called  Gahanomeleri  or  Rheometers,  The 
effect  of  a  coil  of  wire  in  intensifying  the  effect  of 
the  current  upon  a  magnetic  needle,  is  described  at 
page  231  of  this  work.  But  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment there  described,  though  commonly  called 
a  galvanometer,  is  really  only  a  galvanoscope,  or 
multiplier.  It  indieatea  with  great  delicacy  the 
existence  and  direction  of  an  electric  current,  but 
it  is  not  constructed  for  quantitative  determinations. 

In  the  true  galvanometer  (Fig.  226)  the  current, 
instead  of  passing  through  a  long  coil  of  wire  placed 
close  to  the  needle,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  brood 
circular  band  of  brasa  or  copper,  P  Q,  of  considerablo 
dimensions,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  mag- 
netic needle,  n,  tlie  length  of  which  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  circular  con- 
ductor, so  that  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
needle  from  the  conductor  p  q,  and  consequently  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
current,  is  sensibly  tbo  same  at  all  angles  of  deflection.  The  insttument  is  so 
placed  that  theplane  of  the  circle  P  Q  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  To 
determine  the  relation  which  exists  under  these  circumstances  between  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  and  the  force  of  the  current,  let  p  q  (fig.  227)  represent 
the  circular  conductor  seen  from  above ;  a  z  the  direction  of  the  needle  under  the 
influence  of  the  current.  The  estremity  of  the  needle  is  then  acted  upon  by  two 
forces,  viz.,  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  acting  parallel  to  p  Q,  and  the  force 
of  the  current  acting  at  right  angles  to  that  direction.  Let  these  forces  be  repre- 
sented ID  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  lines  ab,ac.     Draw  also  the  ]i'aGfa.  d 
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perpendicular  to  a  z,  and  hf,  cd,  perpendicular  to  d /.     Then  the  lines,  a  f,  a  d, 
represent  the  resolved  portions  of  the  forces  a  b, 
Fig.  227.  a  c,  which  act  at  right  angles  to  the  needle,  and 

tend  to  turn  it  one  way  or  the  other.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  needle  may  he  at  rest,  a  d  must 
be  equal  to  af,  or 

ac.cos  cad  =  ab,sinah/. 
Now  tho  angle  c  a  d  is  equal  to  v,  the  angle  of 
defiection  of  tho  needle  from  the  meridian,  because 
a  c  is  perpendicular  to  P  Q,  and  a  d  to  a  z;  and 
the  angle  a,  h  f  is  also  equal  to  v,  because  a  S  is 
parallel  to  p  Q,  and  hf  tn  a  z.  Hence  the  pre- 
ceding equation  becomes 


therefore 


Or,  if  we  denote  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
hy  IS,  and  that  of  the  electric  current  by  E,  we 

E  =  Mtan  v. 

Consequently,  since  the  magnetic  fotce  of  the 
earth  is  constant  at  the  same  place  (at  least  for 
short  intervals  of  time),  tlie  magnetic  force  of  (he 
current  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle 
of  defiection :  hence  the  name  of  tho  instrument. 

Comparison  between  the  cliemical  and  magnetic 
actions  of  the  current.  —  By  introducing  into  the 
same  voltaic  circuit,  a  voltameter  and  a  tangent- 
compass,  it  is  found  that  the  chemical  action  of 
the  current  is  direct! r/  proportional  to  its  magnetic  action.  The  tangent-compasa 
affords,  therefore,  a  measure  of  the  chemical  as  well  as  of  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  current,  the  quantity  of  chemical  or  electrical  force  in  the  circuit  being 
proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle. 

If  m  milligrammes  of  hydrogen  are  evolved  in  a  second  in  the  voltameter,' 
when  the  galvaooraeter  exhibits  a  deflection  of  45",  and  therefore  a  current 
force  =  1  (since  tan  45°  =  1),  then,  when  the  same  galvanometer  shows  a  de- 
flection =  o,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  ( seconds  will  be  m  .  t  .  tan  a. 
The  quantity  of  any  other  element  eliminated  in  the  same  circuit,  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  this  quantity  by  the  equivalent  we^ht  of  that  element. 

With  a  tangent-compass,  the  diameter  of  whose  conductor  measures  one  deci- 
meter, it  is  found  that,  when  the  deflection  is  45°,  one  milligramme,  or  11-2  cubic 
centimeters  (at  0°  C.  and  Bar,  076  met.)  of  hydrogen  is  eliminated  in  32-3 
seconds.  Hence  with  any  other  circular  current  whose  radius  is  r  decimeters  and 
force  =1  tan  a,  the  time  t  in  which  1  milligramme  of  hydrogen  is  evolved,  or  9 
milligrammes  of  water  are  decomposed,  is 

32'3 


Ohm's  Fonnulx.  —  The  amount  of  electrical  or  chemical  power  developed  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
through  a  transverse  section  of  the  circuit,  in  a  unit  of  time,  eudently  depends 
upon  two  conditions;  viz.,  the  power,  or  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current  by  the  conductors,  liquid  or 
solid,  which  it  has  to  traverse.     With  a  given  amount  of  rcaistanee,  the  power  of 
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the  battery  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  in  a  given 
time ;  and  by  a  double  or  treble  resistance,  we  mean  simply  that  which,  with  a 
given  amount  of  exciting  power  in  the  battery,  reduces  the  quantity  of  electricity 
developed,  or  work  done,  to  one-half  or  one-third.  If,  then,  we  denote  the  elec- 
troniotive  force  of  the  battery  by  E,  and  tho  resistance  by  li,  we  have,  for  the 
quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the  circuit  in  a  unit  of  time,  the  espres- 

»-f m 

This  is  called  Ohm's  law,  from  the  name  of  the  distinguished  mathematician 
who  first  announced  it.  It  must  be  understood,  not  as  a  theorem,  but  as  a  defi- 
nition. To  say  that  the  strength  of  the  current  varies  directly  as  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance,  is  simply  to  define  what  wo  mean  by 
electromotive  force  and  what  we  mean  by  resista,nce.* 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  means  of  the  formula  (1),  to  estimate  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  strength  of  the  current  by  increasing  the  number  and  size  of  the 
plates  of  the  battery.  The  resistance  R  consists  of  two  parts;  viz.,  that  which 
the  current  experiences  in  passing  through  the  cells  of  the  battery  itself,  and  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  external  conductor  which  joins  the  poles.  This  conductor 
may  consist  either  wholly  of  metal,  or  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  electrolytic 
liquids.  Let  the  resistance  within  the  battery  be  r,  and  the  external  resistance 
/;  then,  in  the  one-celled  battery,  we  have 

»  =  ,-#? P' 

Now  suppose  the  battery  to  consist  of  n  cells  perfectly  similar;  then  the  electro- 
motive force  becomes  nE,  the  resistance  within  the  battery  nr;  if,  then,  the  ex- 
ternal resistance  remains  the  same,  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be  denoted  by 


If  r'  be  small,  this  expression  has  nearly  the  same  value  as —, ;  that  is  to  say, 

if  tho  circuit  be  closed  by  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  short  thick  wire,  the 
quantity  of  eleetrioity  developed  by  the  compound  battery  of  n  cells,  is  sensibly 
the  same  as  that  evolved  by  a  single  ceil  of  the  same  dimensions.  But  if  /  is  of 
considerable  amount,  as  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  a  long  thin  wire,  or  when  an 
electrolyte  is  interposed,  the  strength  of  the  current  increases  considerably  with 
the  number  of  plates.     In  fact,  tho  expression  (3)  is  always  greater  than  ^2) ; 


for 


nE      _      E      ^       {n-^l)Er' 


a  quantity  which  is  necessarily  positive  when  n  is  greater  than  unity. 

Suppose,  in  the  nest  place,  that  the  size  of  the  plates  is  increased,  while  their 
number  remains  the  same.  Then,  according  to  tho  chemical  theory,  an  increase 
in  the  surface  of  metal  acted  upon  must  produce  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed,  provided  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  is 

*  It  must  be  rememhergd  Ihdt  we  are  here  merely  coinpariug  the  strength  of  electric  cur- 
rents one  With  the  other,  not  reducing  the  eurrent  force  to  absolute  mechanical  measure  or 
eTcn  comparing  it  with  the  eleotro-statio  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.     {See  page 
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sufficieat  to  give  it  passage,  Aooordiog  to  the  theory  which  attributes  the  de- 
velopmeDt  of  the  electricity  to  the  coatact  of  dissimilar  metals,  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  plates  does  not  increase  the  olectromotivo  force,  but  it  diminishes  the 
resistance  within  the  cells  of  the  battery  by  offering  a  wider  passage  to  the  elec- 
tricity. Hence  in  the  single  cell,  if  the  surface  of  the  plates,  and  therefore  the 
transverse  section  of  the  liquid,  be  increased  m  times,  the  espresaion  for  the 
strength  of  the  current  becomes 


-+/ 


If/  I 


!,  this 


5  nearly  the  same  s 


^,  that  is  to  say,  the 


J  expression  i 

quantity  of  electricity  in  the  current  increases  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  aa 
the  size  of  the  plates ;  but  when  the  external  resistance  is  considerable,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates  is  much  loss. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  when  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  small,  as  in 
electro-magnetic  experiments,  a  small  number  of  largo  plates  is  the  most_  advan- 
tageous form  of  battery;  but  in  overcoming  great  resistances,  power  is  gained  by 
increaang  the  number  rather  than  the  size  of  the  plates. 

Meclria  Resistance  of  Metals.  —  The  preceding  principles  enable  113  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  resistance  of  a  mctailic  wire  varies  with  its  length. 
For  this  purpose  suppose  a  one-celled  battery  (Daniell's)  to  be  used,  which  main- 
ta  n  ta  t  n  during  the  time  of  tho  experiment.     First  let  the  current, 

b  m  d  t  pa=s  d  ctly  through  tho  tangent-compass,  and  afterwards  let  wires, 
f  u  f  n  tl  k  '^  and  of  the  lengths  of  5, 10,  40,  70,  and  100  meters,  be  in- 
t    [      d       tl  ,  and  the  resulting  deflections  observed.     Now,  as  the  force 

f  th    balte  y  nstant,  the  resistance  is   inversely  as  the  strength  of  the 

u       t      But  th    t  tal  resistance  is  made  up  of  that  of  the  interposed  wires, 
to     th      w  th  th  t    f  tho  battery  itself,  and  that  of  the  conductor  of  t!:e  tangent- 
mp  Th       I    t  two  resistances  wo  may  suppose  to  be  equa!  to  that  of  a 

w  t  th  am  th  ckness  as  the  above,  and  of  a  certain  unknown  length,  x. 
In  t    d    th      f  i  the  lengths  of  wire  5,  10,  40,  &c.,  we   must  substitute 

X  -\-  b,  X  +  10,  X  +  40,  &c.  Aa  esperiment  of  this  kind*  gave  tho  following 
results :  — 


Length  of  Wirs. 

Tangent  of  IleBoKi™, 

62°    0' 

1-880 

0-849 

I  +      10 

0-543 

1+40 

9    45 

0-172 

X  +     10 

6       0 

0'10.5 

X  4   100 

4     15 

0-074 

Now,  let  us  assume,  as  most  probable,  that  the  resistance  of  a  w 
direct  proportion  to  its  length,  then,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  the  first  two  experi- 
ments give   — 

a::a;-i-5  =  0'849:r880. 

whence,  x  =  4-11.  And,  by  combining  in  a  similar  manner  the  first  experiment 
with  all  the  others,  we  obtain  for  x  the  several  values  4-06,  4-03,  4-14,  409,  the 
mean  of  the  whole  being  4-08.  Substitatiog  this  value  for  x  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  calculating  the  corresponding  deflections  on  the  supposition  that  the 
strength  of  the  current  varies  inversely  as  the  resistance,  that  is  as  the  length  of 
the  conductor,  we  obtain  the  following  results :  — 

»  Mailer,  Lthrbuch  der  Physik.  1853,  ii.  177. 
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I*nglh  of  Condnolor. 

Calcolited  neflcoaon. 

Ob«r™iDrfi«tio,.. 

mff™,«. 

4-08  meters 

62"     C 

62=    0' 

9.08 

40    18 

40    20 

+     2' 

14-08 

28    41 

44-08 

9    45 

—  11 

74-08 

C    57 

0      0 

+     3 

10108 

4    14 

4    15 

+     1 

From  the  results  of  this  and  similar  experimeDts,  it  is  inferred  tLat —  the  re- 

lance  of  a  conductor  of  uni/orm  ihic/cnesi  varies  directJy  as  its  hngtk. 

Tlis  Rheostat  nr  Current-^eijulator. — The  various  forms  of  the  so-called  constant 


battery,  Daniell's  for  e 


mple  (p.  218),  attain  their  end  hut  imperfectly,  a  galvan- 
m  a  tt  rouit  always  exhibiting  more  or  less  variation.      A 

re  only  be  obtained  by  interposing  in  the  circuit  a  con- 

d  w  b       ongtb,  so  that  the  resistance  may  be  increased  or 

d  ra  d  be  battery  becomes 

w  us  instnimcnts  have  Fig.  228. 

b  d  pose.    The  one  most 

d  d        P  Wheatstone,  is  re- 

p  fi  nd  B  are  two  cylin- 

d  m    d  S~  the  first  of  dry 

w  d  ra    — placed  with  their 

her.      The   wooden 
fi  w  cut  on  its  surface, 

d  d  the  thread   of  the 

w  b  ass  wire.     One  ex- 

la  w        IS      taehed   io  i 
tb  nd  of    the   wooden 

d  d  to   he  farther  extremity 

h     bra  d         The  ring  v  and   the 

n  bra^  der  are  connected  with  the  wires  of  the  battery  through 

m  w  oints  CD.     A  movable  handle.  A,  serves  to  turn  the 

d  their  axes.  By  turning  b  to  the  right,  the  wire  is  an- 
coiled  from  A  and  coiled  upon  B ;  and  the  contrary  when  A  is  turned  to  the  left. 
The  number  of  coils  of  wire  upon  A  are  indieated  by  a  scale  placed  between  the 
cylinders,  the  fractions  of  a  turn  being  measured  by  an  index  moving  round  the 
ring  V,  which  is  graduated  accordingly.  As  the  coils  of  the  wire  are  insulated 
on  the  wooden  cylinder,  but  not  on  the  brass,  it  is  evident  that  the  path  of  the 
current  will  be  longer,  and  therefore  the  resistance  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  coils  of  wire  upon  the  wooden  cylinder. 

By  means  of  the  rheostat  and  the  tangent-compass,  the  resistances  afforded  by 
different  conductors  to  the  passage  of  the  current  may  be  measured  with  great 
facility.  Suppose  that  when  the  wire  of  the  rheostat  is  completely  uncoiled  from 
the  wooden  cylinder  (the  index  then  standing  at  O"),  a  tangenteompass  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  shows  a  deflection  of  46".  Then  let  a  copper  wire  four 
yards  long  and  j'jth  of  an  inch  thick,  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  same 
circuit.  The  galvanometer-needle  will  then  exhibit  a  smaller  deflection,  say  37°. 
On  removing  the  wire,  the  galvanometer  will  again  exhibit  its  former  deflection 
of  46°.  Now  let  the  rheostat  wire  be  coiled  round  the  wooden  cylinder  till  the 
needle  returns  to  37",  and  suppose  that  to  produce  this  effect  twenty  turns  of  the 
rheostat  wire  are  necessary.  This  length  of  the  rheostat  wire  produces  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  that  of  the  wire  under  examination.  Next  let  a  similar  experiment 
be  made  with  a  wire  of  the  same  length  but  of  twice  the  thickness,  and  conse- 
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cjuently  liaviDg  a  transverae  section  four  timcB  as  great  as  that  of  the  former.  It 
will  be  fouad  that  five  turns  of  the  rheostat  wire,  or  one-fourth  of  the  former 
length,  are  sufficient  tJD  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  second  wire.  By 
experiments  thus  conducted  it  is  found  that :  The  resislamx  of  a  wire  or  any  other 
conductor  of  given  length  varies  inversely  as  its  transverse  section.  And  com- 
paring this  result  with  that  which  ■waa  established  at  page  682,  we  find  that; 
Oonductorg  of  the  same  material  offer  equal  resistanees,  when  their  lengths  are  to 
one  anollier  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  transverse  sections. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  different  metals  may  be 
oeeertained.  Taking  the  resistauce  of  pare  copper  as  the  unit,  it  is  found  that 
that  of  iron  is  7-02,  of  brass  3-95,  of  German  silver  15-47.  The  eondnoting 
powers  are  of  course  inversely  as  these  cumbers  (p.  650). 

Seating  Power  of  the  Voltaic  Current The  degree  of  heat  excited  in  a 

metallic  wire  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  increases  with  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  with  the  resistance  of  the  wire.  To  determine  the  numerical  rela- 
tions of  this  phenomenon,  the  wire  to  be  heated  is  formed  into  a  spiral  and  enclosed 
within  a  vessel  containing  strong  alcohol,  or  some  other  non-conducting  liquid,  io 
order  that  the  current  may  pass  entirely  through  the  wire,  and  not  through  the 
liquid  itself.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  the  liquid  is  noted  by  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer; the  strength  of  the  current  measnred  by  the  tangent-compass;  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wire  afterwards  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  By 
this  method  Lenz*  has  shown  that :  — 

The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  a  given  time  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  of  the  icire,  and  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  lehichpasses 
through  it. 

The  same  result  has  been  obtained  by  Joule, ■{■  both  for  wires  and  liquid  con- 
ductors; by  E.  Becquerel  for  liquids;  and  by  EiessJ  for  the  heat  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  the  electricity  accumulated  in  a  Leydon  jar. 

Reduction  of  the  Force  of  the  Current  to  alsolute  mechamcal  Measure :  —  This 
important  determination  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  extensive  research  by 
Weber  and  Kohlrausch.§  To  understand  the  results  obtained  by  these  philoso- 
phers, it  is  necessary  to  define  exactly  tho  several  units  of  measurement  adopted  : 

a.  The  lanit  of  electric  fluid  is  the  quantity  which,  when  concentrated  in  a 
point,  and  acting  on  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  also  concentrated  in  a 
point,  and  at  the  unit  of  distance,  exerts  a  repulsion  equal  to  the  unit  of  force. 

S.  The  unit  of  electrochemical  intensity  is  the  force  of  the  current  which,  in  a 
unit  of  time,  decomposes  a  unit  of  weight  of  water,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
any  other  electrolyte. 

c.  The  unit  of  electromagnetic  force,  is  the  force  of  a  current  which  —  when  it 
traverses  a  circular  conductor  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  surface,  and  acts 
upon  a  magnet  whose  magnetic  moment  is  equal  to  unity,  the  magnet  being  placed 
at  a  great  distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  conductor,  and  its  centre  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  circular 
conductor,  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane — exerts  upon  the  magnet  a  rotatory  force 
equal  to  unity  divided  by  the  cube  of  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  needle 
and  the  centre  of  the  conductor. 

Weber  had  shown  by  previous  experiments  that  the  unit  of  electrochemical 
force  is  to  that  of  electromagnetic  force  as  106§  to  1.  It  remained,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  electromagetic  unit  and  the  electrostatic  unit 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  lii.  18.  f  Phil.  Mag.  [8],  six.  210, 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  jI  33S;  xliii.  47  ;  slv.  1. 

I  AbliaQiiluDgen  der  Matliematiach-physiachea  Classe  der  Konigl.  Sacbsischen  Qesellsch, 
d.  WiEs.     Leipzig.,  1856. 
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(1),  and  tins  to  establiab  a  numerical  relation  between  statical  and  dynamical 
electricity.     The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  Leyden  jar  having  been  strongly  charged,  its  knob  was  touched  with  a 
large  metallic  ball,  which  took  from  it  a  certain  portion  of  its  charge,  determined 
by  previous  experiments.  The  charge  of  the  ball  was  then  transferred  to  the 
torsion -balance,  and  the  repulsive  force  measured.  At  the  same  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  charge  of  the  jar  was  made  to  traverse  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer,  prev- 
iously, however,  having  been  passed  through  a  long  column  of  water,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  sensihle  duration,  and  prevent  it  from  passing  from  one  coil  of  the  wire 
to  another  in  the  form  of  a  spark.  In  this  manner,  a  relation  was  established 
between  the  statical  and  dynamical  effects  of  the  charge  of  the  jar. — 2.  The  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  a  voltaic  current  were  determined,  which  imparted  to  the 
galvanometer  needle  the  same  deflection  as  that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the 
Leyden  jar. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows  :  — 

Through  each  section  of  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current  whose  force  is  equal 
to  the  electromagnetic  unit,  there  passes  in  a  second  of  time  a  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  equa!  to  155,370  X  10' statical  units  (p.  684,  a),  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  negative  electricity  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  decompose  one  milligramme  of  water, 
amounts  to  106|  rimes  this  quantity,  or  16,573  x  10'  units  of  electricity,  of  each 
kind.  To  decompose  nine  milligrammes  of  water,  or  one  equivalent,  requires  of 
course  nine  times  this  amount  of  electricity.  This  quantity  of  positive  electricity 
(9  X  16,573  X  10°)  accumulated  on  a  cloud  situated  1000  meters  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  acting  on  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  below  the  cloud,  would  exert  an  attractive  force  equal  to 
226,800  kilogrammes,  or  208  tons. 

From  the  same  data  it  is  calculated  that,  if  all  the  particles  of  hydrogen  in  one 
iuilli''ramme  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  column  one  millimeter  long,  were  attached 
to  a  thread,  and  all  the  particles  of  oxygen  to  another  thread,  then,  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  in  a  second,  the  two  threads  would  require  to  be  drawn 
in  opposite  directions,  each  with  a  force  of  147,380  kilogrammes,  or  145  tons.  If 
the  water  were  decomposed  with  less  velocity,  the  tenaon  would  be  proportionally 
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ATOMS    AND    EQUIVALENTS. 

Equivalent  quantities  of  any  two  substances  are  such  as  can  replace  one  an- 
other in  combination,  producing  compounds  of  similar  chemical  character.  Thus, 
when  copper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  31-7  parts  of  copper 
take  the  place  of  108  parts  of  silver,  forming  a  neutral  nitrate  of  copper. 
Similariy,  the  31-7  parts  of  copper  may  be  replaced  by  32-5  parte  of  zinc,  and 
these  again  by  39  parts  of  potassium,  the  product  of  the  substitution  being  in 
each  case  a  neutral  salt.  These  quantities  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  potassium, 
are  therefore  equivalent  to   one   another:   they  discharge   analogous   chemical 
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functions.  In  like  manner,  47  parts  of  p  t  1  dipt  f  da  eq  a 
lent,  because  they  unite  with  the  same  q        1 1j    t     n  a    d  t    1      n  n     tral  &al 

Equivalent  mimbers  cannot,  howeTer,  b  alw  j  d  te  m  d  by  a  tu  1  ub  t  u- 
tion.  Six  parts  of  carbon  are  said  to  be  qu  1  nt  t  li  p  t  f  n  t  i^ea  but 
there  is  no  known  instance  of  the  dir  t  pi  m  t  f  n  t  n  by  ca  b  n 
Moreover,  certain  quantities  of  sulphuric       dndd  pknf        qua 

lent  to  one  another,  although  it  is  plainly  mp  ss  hi    th  t  bod  pp     t      u 

character  should  dischai^e  the  same  chcm     1  fun  t  In  f    t  th         m     ^u 

■valent  ia  frequently  used,  not  in  its  strict  tym  1  1  n  b  t  j  jm  us 
with  comhininff  number.     Eight  parts     fyn  dth^       I        tl 

part  of  hydrogen,  because  the  bodies  unt  nth  pprtntfmwt  (p 
113).     This  confusion  of  the  terms  equ     1     t  a  d      mb  n  omb  isea 

from  the  circumstance  that  the  combinin    nml:        nmt  luh       hn 

selected  so  as  to  represent,  in  many  cases  ti  t  u  q  It  N  th  I  the 
ideas  of  equivalent  and  combining  prop  t  n  a  ss  nt  lly  d  fl  t,  nd  t!  e 
numbers  which  relate  to  them  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  in  ail  cases.  The  num- 
bers which  represent  the  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  arbitrary,  may  be  regarded  as  fised  when  once  selected;  but  the  e^ivalent 
of  a  body  varies  according  to  the  chemical  function  which  it  discharges.  When 
n  d      I       in  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  ferrous  chloride,  feCl,  every  grain 

f  hjd  expelled  from  the  acid  is  replaced  hy  28  grains  of  iron  ;  but  when 

th    sam    m  tal  dissolves  in  aqua  regia,  fonning  ferric  chloride,  EcjCIj  or  FeSGl, 

h        n    f  hydrogen  in  the  acid  is  replaced  by  18#  grains  of  iron ;  in  other 

w    d     th     quivalent  of  iron  (H^^l)  is  28  in  the  ferrous  acid,  18|  in  the  ferric 

mp  und       Similarly,  the  equivalent  of  mercury  is  200  in  the  mercurous,  100 

n  th    m      nric  compounds.     By  comparing  the  perehlorates  with  the  perman- 
t  ppears  that  55-7  parts  of  manganese  are  equivalent  to  35'5  parts  of 

hi  n  Now  this  same  quantity  of  chlorine  is  equivalent  to  8  parts  of  oxygen, 
and  to  10  1  ftrta  of  sulphur :  moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  sulphates  and  man- 
ganates  shows  that  16  parta  of  sulphur  are  equivalent  to  27-7  parts  of  manganese, 
i.e.,  half  the  former  quantity.  Lastly,  hy  comparing  the  manganous  with  the 
manganic  salts,  it  appears  that  if  the  equivalent  of  manganese  be  277  in  the 
former,  it  must  be  18*5  in  the  latter.  Manganese  has,  therefore,  three  different 
equivalents,  according  to  the  kind  of  compound  into  which  it  enters;  and,  gene- 
rally, the  number  of  equivalents  which  may  be  assigned  to  a  body  is  equal  to  tha 
number  of  chemical  functions  which  it  discharges. 

The  so-called  tables  of  equivalents  are  really,  as  already  observed,  tables  of 
combining  proportion.  How  are  these  combining  proportions  determined  ?  Most 
bodies  unite  with  others  in  more  than  one  proportion.  Eight  parta  of  oxygen 
combine  with  14,  7,  47,  3-5,  and  28  parts  of  nitrogen.  Which  of  these  num- 
bers is  to  he  taken  as  tho  combining  number  of  nitrogen?  Again,  —  1  part  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  43  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  yet  the  combining  number  of 
nitrogen  (II  =  1),  is  said  to  bo  not  4J,  but  three  times  that  number,  viz.,  14. 
Why  is  this  last  number  adopted?  The  solution  of  such  questions  leads  to  a 
variety  of  considerations.  Obviously,  the  combining  numbers  should  be  so  selected 
as  to  represent  all  series  of  compounds  by  the  simplest  formula;,  and  to  express 
analogous  combinations  by  similar  formulje.  Practieally,  however,  this  rule  is  not 
found  to  be  a  suEGcieut  guide  in  all  cases;  and,  in  the  actual  determination  of 
combining  numbers,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  considerations  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  atomic  theory,  such  as  isomorphism,  the  specific  heat  of  atoms,  vapour- 
densities,  and  the  basicity  of  acids.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  combining  num- 
ber of  an  acid  is  to  be  determined;  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  its  satu- 
rating power.  But  then  arises  the  question,  —  is  tho  acid  monobasic,  bibasic,  or 
tribasic  ?  Now,  on  the  system  of  combining  numbers  or  equivalents,  viewed  with- 
out reference  to  atomic  constitution,  such  a  question  has  no  meaning.  Why,  for 
example,  is  citric  acid  said  to  be  tribasic  ?  Because  the  formula  of  s.  neutral  citrate 
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is  CisMjO,, ;  a  foraiuk  wliich  docs  not  admit  of  division  by  3,  without  introducing 
a  fractional  number  of  osygen-atflms.  But  if  the  symbols  merely  denote  com- 
bining numbers  or  equivalents,  there  can  bo  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such 
fractional  numbers.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  of  '/  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  unites  with  one  pound  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  But  if  the 
symbols  denote  atoms,  the  case  is  altered,  the  idea  of  a  divided  atom  being  self- 
contradictory. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  influence  eserted  by  the  atomic 
theory  on  the  construction  of  chemical  formula,  and  consequently  on  the  determi- 
nation of  combining  number.s.  These  niimbcrs  do,  in  fact,  represent  the  supposed 
relative  weights  of  atoms.  Different  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  atomic  con- 
stitution of  bodies,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge,  the  determi- 
nations of  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  from  different  points  of  view  may  not 
always  agree :  the  specific  heat,  for  example,  sometimes  leading  to  one  conclusion, 
4he  vapour-density  to  another ;  but  the  idea  of  atoms  and  of  their  relative  weights, 
and  of  the  building  up  of  compounds  by  the  juxtaposition  of  elementary  atoms, 
is  perfectly  definite,  and  affords  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  yet  givea  of  the 
observed  laws  of  chemical  combination  (p.  120). 


GERHARDT  S    UNITARY    SYSTEM. 

There  arc  three  systems  of  atomic  weight  in  use  among  chemists:  —  1.  The 
system  adopted  in  this  work,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  Gmelin's  Hand-book. 
In  this  system,  water  is  represented  by  the  formula  HO,  and  the  metallic  oxides 
(protoxides)  most  resembling  it,  by  the  formula  MO.  The  atomic  weights  corres- 
pond, for  the  most  part,  with  the  equivalents,  substitution  being  supposed  to  feike 
place,  atom  for  atom. 

2.  The  system  of  Berzelius,  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  elementary  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes,  so  that  the  atomic  constitution 
of  a  compound  corresponds  with  its  constitution  by  volume.  Thus,  water  being 
composed  of  2  vol.  H  to  1  vol.  0,  is  HjO;  hydrochloric  acid,  being  composed  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  HCl,  &c.  The  atomic  weights  in  this 
system  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  former  (p.  102),  excepting  those  of  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  which  have  half  the 
valuM  there  assigned  to  them,  viz.  r  — (0  =  8);  H=0-5;N  =  T;  P=16-01; 
Cl  =  17-75;  1  =  63-18;  Br  =  40;  F  =  9-35.  Metailic  protoxides  are  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  MO :  e.  g.  potash  =  KO ;  black  oxide  of  copper  =  CuO. 

3.  The  system  of  Gerhardt  is  based,  like  that  of  Berzelius,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  simple  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes,  hut  carry- 
ing out  that  system  more  consistently.  The  formula  of  water  in  Gerhardt's 
system  is  H.O,  as  in  that  of  Berzelius.  Moreover,  as  the  vapour-density  of  mer- 
cury is  to  that  of  oxygen  as  6976  :  1106  (p.  130),  and  mercuric  oxide  contains  8 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  100  parts  of  mercury,  it  follows  that  the  proportion* 
by  volume  of  mercury-vapour  and  oxygen  which  compose  this  oxide  must  be  2 
vol.  mercury  to  1vol.  oxygen:  for  2  x'6976  :  1106  =  100  :  8_(nearly).  Hence 
mercuric  oxide  is  HgjO ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide, 
potash,  soda,  &c.,  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  follows  that  these  oxides  must  ho  CujO, 
FbjO,  KeO,  Na,0,  &c.;  or,  generally,  the  formula  of  a  protoxide  is  M^O,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  water,  HjO. 

If  0  =  8,  the  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  carbon  are 
the  same  in  Gerhardt's  system  as  in  that  adopted  in  the  present  work,  but  those 
of  all  the  other  elements  have  only  half  the  usual  values  :  —  H=0-5,  Cln=17-75, 
K=19'5,  &c.     Or,  what  is  more  convenient,  assuming  H=l,  the  atomio  weights 
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of  0,  Se,  Te,  and  C  will  be  doubled,  wtile  tlioso  of  all  the  other  elements  will 
remain  the  same.* 

In  the  following  eaplanations  and  applications  of  Ucrhardt's  sjstem,  these  double 
atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  &o.,  will,  to  avoid  confusioo,  be  denoted  hy  letters  with 
bars  through  the. middle:  thus,  a  =  16,  S=  32,  6  =  12. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the  formula;  of  some  of  the 
most  important  chemical  compounds  in  the  ordinary  notation,  and  in  that  of  Ger- 


Peroxide  of  hydrogen 

Hydros ulpLuric  acid 

Stilphurio  acid  (ftnLydrons) 

■'  "    (hydrated)  ...... 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Hypoohloroua  acid  (anhydrous) 
"     (hydrated).., 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carbonic  acid  (anhydrous)  

Kitrio  aaid  (nnbydroaa} 

"       "       (hydrated)  

Phosphoric  aeid  (nnhjdroos)  ... 
"  "     (hydrated)  ..... 

ProtoiLdes  (anhydrouB) 

"  (hydrated) 

Sesquioiides  (anhydrous) 

Sulphate  of  potash  (neutral)   — 

••      ("M) 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Alam  (anhydrous) 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Cyania  add 

Cyanate  of  Eoda 

Hydrosnlphocyanio  acid  

Sulphoojanide  of  silTer 

Alcohol  

.Ether 

Acetic  acid  (hydrated) 

■'        "     (anhydrous) -. 

Benioic  add  (hydrated) 

'•         "     (anhydrous) 

Benioate  of  potash 

Oxalic  acid 


CIO 

CijO 

CI  HO 

co" 

00 

co„ 

e©j 

NO. 

NHO, 

NHOj 

PirA 

w,o 

MilO,     1 
or  MO.HO; 

MHO 

WA 

SKHO, 

SKO5 

KKO, 

S,KA1,0,B 

S,KA1^ 

C,NH0j 

GKHO 

CjNNhOj 

ONNaO 

GNHS 

CNAgs', 

eSAgS 

c;h;o, 

e.H^o, 

C^HjO, 

C„H,0, 

C,HA 

c^M, 

fjfe- 

c>a' 

These  two  systems  of  notation  possess  in  common  the  advantage  of  represent- 
ing the  metallic  protoxides  by  formulae  analogous  to  that  of  water,  whereas  in  the 
system  of  Berzelius,  this  analogy  is  lost,  water  being  represented  by  HjO,  and  the 
protoxides  of  the  metals  hy  MO.  But  the  representation  of  water  hj  HHd,  as 
in  Gerhardt's  system,  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  corresponding  with  the 
important  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
hydrosen  ia  water  by  a  metal.  Thus  potassium  thrown  into  water  displaces  half 
the  hydrogen,  and  forms  hydrate  of  potash,  HKO;  and  when  this  compound,  in 


•  Gmelin,  iu  his  Handbook  (Trnnslntion,  toI.  yii.  p.  27),  objects  to  Gerhnrdfs  atomic 
weights,  that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  equivalent  numbers ;  but  this,  as  already 
shown  (p.  686).  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  all  systems  of  atomic  weights  or  combi- 
ning numbers,  inasmuch  as  a  body  may  have  several  equivalents,  hot  can  have  only  one 
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the  solid  state,  is  heated  ivitli  an  additional  quantity  of  potMsiuui,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  anhydrous  potish,  KKO,  is  formed.  On 
the  eontrary,  when  potaaaium  acts  on  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  it  displaces  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  chloride  of  potassium,  KC'J.  This  is  an  im- 
portant difference,  which  is  easily  understood  on  the  supposition  that  water  con- 
tains  two  atoms  and  hydrochloric  acid  only  ono  atom  of  hydrogen ;  whereas,  if 
these  two  compounds  are  represented  hy  the  analogous  formula,  IIO  and  HCl,  the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  action  is  by  no  means  apparent. 

Assuming  as  the  unit  of      p  I  the  space  occupied  hj  1  gramme  of 

hydrogen  (or  hy  16  gramm  t  yg  J4  of  nitrogen,  35'5  of  chlorine,  &o.), 
and  calculating  by  formula)       1  t    th    e  in  third  column  of  the  preceding 

table,  the  weights  of  the  cod  p  d  t  m  molecules  of  those  compounds  which 
are  capable  of  assuming  th  "^^eo  f  m  t  will  be  found  that  they  correspond 
to  2  -volumes  of  vapour.  Th  f  hyd  hloric  acid :  H  +  CI  =  1  +  355  = 
36-5 ;  and  as  the  density  of  hyd  ochl  d  gas  is  18-25  times  that  of  hydrogen 

(see  Table  I.  p.  131),  it  foil  w  th  t  th  mber  36'5  represents  the  weight  of  2 
volumes  of  Tapour.  Siraila  Ij  f  w  t  Hj©  =  2  +  16  =  18,  which  is  also 
the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  p  th  p  cific  gravity  of  aqueous  vapour  com- 
pared with  hydrogen  as  the  t  b  9  Alcohol  =  G,HsO  =24-1-6  +  16 
=  46 :  and  the  specific  g  ty  f  1  h  1  vapour  (H  =  1)  is  23,  Ether 
=  e.H,oO  =  48  +  10  +  16  =  T4  wh  h  s  twice  37,  the  weight  of  a  unit- 
volume  of  ether-vapour. 

Ta  the  formuiie  of  the  sec  d  1  m  th  uniformity  of  vapour-volume  is  not 
observed.     Some  of  them,  a    tl  f  w  t     HO,  ether  CiHsO,  anhydrous  acetic 

acid  CiHsOj,  and  hydrated      Iph  d  SHO„  represent  1  volume  of  vapour, 

when  referred  to  the  unit  ah  m  t  d  viz.  the  space  occupied  by  1  gramme 
of  hydrogen,  or  2  volumes,  f  mp  d  w  th  the  volume  of  half  a  gramme  of 
hydrogen,  or  8  grammes  of  o  y  wh  1    the  rest,  for  esarople,  hydrochloric  acid, 

HCl,  and  hydrated  acetic  d  C  H  0  present  2  volumes  or  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  according  to  the  unit  adopted.  (Sec  the  table  on  pp.  130-136,) 
To  bring'all  these  formulse  to  the  same  standard  of  vapour- volume,  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  double  those  first  mentioned,  thus  :  water  =  HjOjj  ether,  CjH,„Oi; 
anhydrous  acetic  acid,  OjHeOa;  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  SjHjOs,  &c.;  and  if  the 
corresponding  change  be  made  in  the  formulse  of  the  analogous  compounds,  which 
are  not  known  to  eaist  in  the  gaseous  state,  e.g.  anhydrous  metallic  protoxides, 
MjOj;  neutral_  sulphat*  of  potash,  SjKjOb,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that  Gerhardt'a 
ftirmulie  may,  In  all  cases,  he  converted  into  those  of  the  ordinary  notation,  hy 
doubling  the  numberof  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.* 

There  is  yet  one  class  of  bodies  whose  atomic  weights  represent,  not  two,  but 
one  volume  of  vapour,  viz.  the  elementary  bodies.  To  reduce  these  bodies  to  the 
same  standard,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  each  molecule  of  an  elementary  body 
in  the  free  state  consists  of  two  elementary  atoms,  e.  a.  hydro^'cn,  HH  ■  chlorine 
ClCh  '     ^     J      o    .  >  > 

Thi-  hypothesis  is  justified  by  numerous  considerations.    First :  It  accords  with 

h    p        view  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  eleo- 

tr  (p.  189).     Secondly :  It  is  justified  by  certain  relations  of  boiling  point 

d      p  uT-density,  to  be  considered  hereafter.     Thirdly :  There  are  numerous 

of  chemical  action  in  which  two  atoms  of  an  elementary  body  unite 

h       t  the  moment  of  chemical  change,  just  like  heterogeneous  atoms.    Thus, 

*  Gerhardt  applied  Ihe  tarm  unitary  to  his  Bjalem  of  notation,  because  it  is  based  on  tlie 
reduction  of  all  formulse  to  one  common  slanilard,  ttie  formulw  being  derived,  one  from  Ihe 
otber,  by  aubslitation.  The  brdinary  system,  being  founded  rather  on  the  formation  of 
compounds  io  sucoeseiTB  binary  groups  {e.  g.  potash  =  KO ;  sulphuric  acid  =  SO- :  Bulphate 
of  potash  =  KO.SOj),  ia  called  the  Dualiatic  system. 
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when  the  hydride  of  copper,  CujH,  is  decomposed  bj  hydrochloric  acid,  cuprous 
chioride  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogca  evolved  equal  to  twice  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  hydride  itself;  — 


This  action  i* 


Cn,H  +  HCl  =  CujCl  4-  HH. 
to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous 
Cu,0  +  2HC1  =  2Cu,G!  +  H^a. 


oxide :  - 


In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydrochlonc  ac  d  unites  with 
osygen;  in  the  former,  with  hydrogen.  When  solutions  of  sulphurous  and 
hydrosulphuric  acids  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  — 

go,  +  2H^  =  2HjO  +  S   8„ 
the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  suiphurous  acid  on  hydro&elenic  acid   — 

SO,  +  2H,Se  ==  2H^  +  S.Se,. 
In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  formed ;  in  the  other  a  sulphide  of 
sulphur.  The  precipitation  of  iodine  which  takes  place  on  mixing  hydriodic  with 
iodic  acid,  affords  a  similar  instance  of  the  combination  of  homogeneous  atoms. 
The  reduction  of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  another 
Btriking  example  of  this  kind  of  action.  When  oxide  of  silver  is  thrown  into  this 
liquid,  water  is  formed;  the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state;  and  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  evolved  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  oxide  of  silver. 
It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  atoms  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  isolation.  An  atom  of 
an  elementary  body  must  unite,  either  with  an  atom  of  another  element,  or  with 
one  of  its  own  kind. 

The  same  tendency  of  homogeneous  atoms  to  combine  together  is  exhibited  by 
certain  groups  of  atoms  called  compound  radicals,  which  behave  in  most  respects 
like  elementary  substances,  and  pass  as  entire  groups  from  one  stat«  of  combina- 
tion  to  another.  Thus  there  is  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  called  the  akohol-radicah 
(p.  697),  e.ff.  methyl,  GHaj  ethyl,  €,11;,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compound 
metals,  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen  iu  combination  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  oxygen,  &c.,  just  as  simple  metals  do.  Now  when  ainc-ethyl,  OtIIsZn, 
and  iodide  of  methyl,  GHJ,  are  heated  together,  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  products  being  iodide  of  zinc,  and  methyl-ethyl ;  — 

GjH^.Zn  +  CHsI  =  Znl  +  (0,H,).(GH3). 
And  when  zinc-ethyl  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  similar  action  takes  place, 
bat  attended  with  formation  of  free  ethyl :  — 

GjHs.Zn  -i-  e.HsI  .=  Znl  +  (CH^.C^jHO. 
Moreover,  the  boiling  points  and  vapour-densities  of  these  radicals  are  related  to 
each  other  and  to  those  of  the  compound  radicals,  methyl-ethyl,  butyl-amyl,  &c., 
in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  radicals  m  the  free 
state  to  consist  of  doable  atoms.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table  :  — 


Sp.Br.MO°C. 

Vapoui-dciiHlt/. 

Boiilne-poini- 

Ethyl-butyl .... 
Etliyl-amyl.... 
Butyl   

.  6\ 

0-7011 
0-7009 
0-7067 

g-053 
3-522 
4-070 

02-0. 
106 

gX- 

■  G  H  , 

168 

Amyl   

Batyl-caproji . 
Cnprojl 

0-7418 

0-7564 

5-9S3 

203 
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The  regular  gradation  of  these  densities  and  boiling  points  plainly  shows  that 
the  proper  places  of  butjl,  amyl,  and  caproyl  ia  the  series,  are  those  which  they 
occupy  in  the  table,  and  consequently  that  their  atomic  weights  in  tho  free  state 
are  double  of  those  which  appertain  to  them  in  combination  :  e.  g.,  amyl  in  com- 
biaation  =  Q,U„  =  71 ;  free  amjl  =  Ce,Hii)2  =  1*2. 

Fourthly:  Elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms  were 
associated  in  binary  groups.  Thus  chlorine  acting  upon  potash  forms  two  com- 
pounds, chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash :  — 

KKa  +  ClCl  =  CIK  +  CIKO; 

just  as  chloride  of  cyanogen  would  form  chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of 
potash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  which  acts  upon  an  atom  of  potash,  h  not  1  at. 
^  355,  but  2  at.  ^=  70.  Similarly,  when  metallio  sulphides  oxidize  in  the  air, 
both  the  metal  and  the  sulphur  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen.  Sulphur 
acting  upon  potash  forms  a  sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  Lastly,  when  zine-ethyl 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  &e.,  these  elements  unite  separately 
with  the  aino  and  with  the  ethyl,  thus:  — 

e^H^Zn  +  CICl  =GiH,CI  +  ZnCl. 

Double  DKomposition  regarded  as  the  Type  of  Chemical  Actian  in  general. — 
Double  decomposition  is  generally  understood  as  an  action  taking  place  between 
four  elements  or  groups  of  elements ;  but  since  it  appears  that  homogeneous  atoms 
may  exhibit  towards  one  another  the  same  chemical  relations  as  atoms  of  different 
bodies,  it  follows  that  tha  same  kind  of  action  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  wheu 
less  than  four  bodies  are  concerned.  The  eitenaion  of  this  view  of  chemical  action 
to  eases  in  which  three  elements  or  groups  of  elements  come  into  play,  is  suffici- 
ently illustrated  by  the  examples  just  given.  But  we  may  proceed  stiil  further 
in  the  same  direction,  and  regard  as  double  decompositions  those  reactions  which 
are  commonly  viewed  as  the  simple  combination  or  separation  of  two  elements,  or 
as  the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another.  Thus,  when  potassium  burns  in 
chlorine  gas,  the  reaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  two  atoms  of  potassium  :  — 

KK  -I-.CICI  =  KCI  -f  KCl. 

Again,  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat  may  ba  represented 

CyHg.  CyHg  =  CyCy  -1-  HgHg. 

The  simple  replacement  of  one  element  by  another  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
double  decomposition,  by  supposing  the  formatiou  of  an  intermediate  compound 
to  take  place.  Thus,  the  action  of  zinc  upon  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  supposed 
to  consist  of  two  stages  :  — 

ZnZn  -i-  HCl  =  ZnH  +  ZnCl, 
and  ZnH  +  HCl  =  ZnCl  +  HH. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  compound,  the  hydride  of  zinc, 
cannot  be  actually  demonstrated  in  this  case,  because  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed ;  but  in  other  cases  the  two  stages  of  the  action  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  copper; 
but  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  CujZn,  dissolves  in  it  readily,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Here  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  first  products  are  chloride  of  zinc 
and  hydride  of  copper,  a  known  compound :  — 
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CujZn  +  HCl  =  Cu,H  +  ZnCl; 

aod  that  the  hydride  is  afterwards  acted  upon  by  the  acid  in  the  manner  already 
expiained.  Again,  when  zinc  and  iodide  of  ethyl  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube,  iodide  of  zinc  and  zine-ethyl  are  ohtained,  thus;  — 

ZnZn  +  (e^Hj)  .  I  r=ZnI  -f  Zn  (C^HO ; 

and  the  ziac-ethyl,  when  heated  with  cscoas  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  iodide  of 
ziao  and  free  ethyl :  — 

Zn  (GJi,)  +  e^H,)  .  I  =  Znl  +  (QJJ,)  (GJI,). 

In  this  manner,  all  chemical  reactions  may  be  reduced  to  one  type,  viz.,  a 
mutual  interchange  of  atoms  between  two  binary  groups, 

TYPES  AND   RADICALS.  —  RATIONAL  FORMULJE. 

The  rational  formula  of  a  compound  is  inferred  from  its  modes  of  formation  and 
decomposition.  When  cyanide  of  sodium  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  inter- 
change of  elements  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
eyanide  of  silver;  — 

eN.Na  +  Nd,.Ag  =  eN.Ag  +  NO^.Na. 

Here  the  group,  or  radical  NGj  passes  from  the  silver  to  the  sodium,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  it  may  be  transferred  to  potassium,  barium,  copper,  &c.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  nitrates  consist  of  Ndj  associated  with  a  metal.  Simi- 
larly, GN,  may  be  regarded  as  the  radical  of  the  cyanides;  &&,  of  tho  sulphates, 
&c.  When  alcohol,  CjHe^j  is  treated  with  potassium,  one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen 
ia  evolved,  and  the  compound  CjHjK^  is  formed.  Again, — alcohol  treated  with 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  phosphorus,  yields  the  compounds,  CjHsCl, 
OjHjBr,  and  GjHjI;  and  when  tho  compound  C^HsKa  is  treated  with  G^U^I, 
iodide  of  potaaainm  and  ether  are  formed :  — 

e,Hj  -I-  ^^g=}o  =  Ki  4-  l^ilQ. 

From  these  and  other  reactions,  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  are  supposed  to  contain 


It  most  be  especially  observed,  however,  that  the  reason  for  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  ethjt  as  a  radical  in  the  alcohol  compounds,  is  that  this  supposition  affords 
the  readiest  explanation  of  certain  reactions.  Other  reactions  may  point  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  Thus,  since  alcohol  heated  to  a  high  tomperatuxe  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  oleSant  gas  and  water,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hydrate  of  olefiant  gas,  CjH^.HjO,  Again,  —  certain  sulphates,  when  heated 
to  redness,  give  off  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  and  sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  . 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  same  anhydrous  acid  with  anhydrous 
baryta.  Such  reactions  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  oxygen-salts  are  com- 
pounds of  anhydrous  metallic  oxides  with  anhydrous  acids,  rather  than  of  metals 
with  salt-radicals,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  view.  Similarly,  ammoniacal 
salts  are  regarded  as  compounds  of  NH,  with  hydrated  acids,  or  of  NH,  with  acid 
radicals,  according  to  the  actions  specially  nnder  consideration. 
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Tt  appears  then,  that  the  same  compouad  may  have  eeveral  rational  formula;. 
Til      f  niplies  th  t  th     f    mul  p  t    f  th    constitudon 

f  th    h  dy  8(ate  ofrtbtfthm  Ihth      to      are  supposed 

to    rr    g    th  mselvcs  vh  hj    ted  t        rt  fi        u>      It        o  longer  the 

?t       wh  t  the  absolut  ttt         f  ht         mybbtf  how  many 

m      f         t  tution  the      b  ta        f  Ifil    th         d  t  F  hemieal  sub- 

ta  the  objects  ofbrahftnlhtj       y  d     dual  esbibita 

more  or  less  diBtinctiy  the  features  of  every  other. 

The  greater  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
a  compound,  the  more  numerous  ■will  be  the  possible  arrangements  of  those  atoms, 
and  tliG  greater,  therefore,  tlie  number  of  rational  formulse  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  compound.  Practically,  however,  it  is  fouud  that  a  small  number  of  rational 
formulse — seldom  more  than  two  or  three — suffices  for  each  compound ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  formulse  of  all  bodies  whatever  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  number 
of  general  types.     Of  these,  Gerhardt  adopts  four,  viz. :  — 

Water,  tt}^j  from  which  are  derived  the  oxides,  sulphides,  selenldes,  and  tel- 

Hydrochloric  aciiJ,  HCl,  the  type  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides, 
and  cyanides. 
(H 
Ammonia,  N-JH,  the  type  of  the  nitrides,  phosphides,  arsenides,  &c. 

Hydrogen,  HH,  the  type  of  the  elementary  bodies,  compound  radicals,  bydridea 
of  metals  and  radicals,  ko. 

These  typical  formula  all  correspond  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  formulse  of  the  several  compounds  included  under  each  of  t^ose  types  are 
obtained  by  replacing  one  or  more  of  the  elementary  atoms  contained  in  them  by 
another  radical,  simple  or  compound.  The  derivative  compound  is  called  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  type 
which  are  thus  replaced.  For  example,  the  hydrated  metallic  oxides,  which  are 
formed  from  the  type  water  by  the  substitution  of  1  at,  of  a  metal  for  1  at.  hydro- 
gen, are  primary  osides^  e.  g.  hydrate  of  potash,  j^  f  © ;  the  anhydrous  osides,  in 
which  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  similarly  replaced,  as  in  anhydrous  potash, 
r^jO,  are  secondary  osidcs.  The  replacement  of  1  at.  H  in  ammonia  by  ethyl, 
■6,Ha,  forms  a  primary  nitride,  viz.,  ethylamine,  N(CiHi)H2;  similarly,  biethyla- 
mine,  N(eiH5)iH,  is  a  secondary  nitride;  and  trie  thy  lam  ine,  N(CjHs)3,  a  tertiary 
nitride. 

Equivalent  Valum  of  RadCcah, — A  radical  is  monatomic,  hiatomic,  iriatoTtiic, 
&o.,  according  as  its  atom  or  molecule  is  equivalent  to  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  Potassium  and  ethyl  are  monatomic  radicals.  Sulphury!,  SOj,  is 
a  biatomic  radical,  and  by  replacing  3  at,  H  in  two  molecules  of  water,  ti'|©j, 
forms  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  ir  \  O-  Phosphoryl,  VQ-,  is  a  triatomio  radical,  and 
by  replacing  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  three  molecules  of  water,  Tr'}©ai  forms  the 
ordinary  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  PHj©,  =    „  }0j. 

When  a  metal  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  its  atom  has  a  different  equivalent 
value  in  each.     Thus,  in  the  platinoua  compounds,  Pt  (  =  98)  is  monatomio;  in 
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the  platiaic  salts,  it  is  biatomio :  thus,  platinic  chloride  =  Pt  j  p..  In  the  ferrous 
compounds,  Fe  (  =  28)  is  monatomio ;  in  the  ferric  compounds,  it  is  sesqui atomic, 
Fca,  being  equivalent  to  Hj,  or  Fe§  to  H  :  thus,  ferric  oxide  =  p^'jOj.  la  the 
mercuric  compounds,  Hg  {  =  100)  is  monatomic ;  in  the  mercuroua  compounds, 
it  is  semi-atomic ;  the  double  atom,  Hgj  (  =  200),  being  the  equivalent  of  1  atom 
of  hydrogen.  In  arsenious  acid,  AsjOj,  which  is  derived  from  3  molecules  of 
water,  Asi,  is  equivalent  to  He,  and  therefore  As  to  H, ;  but  in  arsenic  acid,  AsjOj, 
derived  from  5  molecules  of  water,  As  is  equivalent  to  Hj.* 

Since  a  compound  may  have  several  rational  formulse,  or,  in  other  words,  way 
be  represented  as  containing  different  radicals,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  equivalents  of  such  radicals.  This  relation  is 
determined  by  the  following  general  law  :  —  Evtry  equivalent  of  hydrogen  added 
to  a  radical  dimim^s  hi/  unity  the  equivalent  value  of  the  entire  radical;  and 
every  equivalent  of  hydrogen  subtracted  from  a  radical  increaMes  by  unify  the  total 
equivalent  value  of  the  entire  radical.  Thus,  nitric  acid  may  be  represented  by 
the  three  following  formula : — 

Tn  the  first  of  these  formulse,  which  represents  nitric  acid  as  formed  from  one 
molecule  of  water,  Hj0,  the  radical  aitryl,  N©j,  is  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  hy- 
drogen; in  tbe  second,  which  is  formed  from  2  molecules  of  water,  HjOj,  the 
radical  azolyl,  NG,  formed  from  nitrjl  by  abstraction  of  0,  the  equivalent  of  Ha, 
takes  the  place  of  3  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  in  the  third,  which  is  formed  from 
3  molecules  of  water,  H^O,,  the  radical  nilricvm,  N,  formed  from  nltryl  by  ab- 
straction of  Oa,  the  equivalent  of  H„  takes  the  place  of  5  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Again,  uranit  oxide  may  be  represented  either  as  •rf}^!,  or  as  tj'XI^-  The 
first  of*  these  formula  represents  three  molecules  of  water,  HjOj,  and  contains  the 
radical  Us  '=  H,;  the  second  represents  one  molecule  of  water,  and  contains  the 
radical  uranyl,  V^,  equivalent  to  H;  and  accordingly,  V^ — -6,  is  equivalent  to 
Hj — Hj  =  H.  Another  example  of  the  general  law  above  stated  is  afi'orded  by 
the  radicals  of  the  monatomic,  biatomic,  and  triatomic  alcohols  (p.  697). 

Conjugate  Jladicals. — Any  compound  radical  may  be*regardcd  as  a  compound 
of  two  or  more  simpler  radicals.  Thus,  ethyl,  4^Hs,  may  be  represented  as 
efl,  +  CHa,  or  as  e,Hj  +  Hj;  acetyl,  ejHjO,  the  radical  of  acetic  acid  may  be 
regarded  as  CO  +  6H3,  or  as  GjH,  -{-  O,  &c.  Eadicals  viewed  in  this  manner 
are  said  to  be  conjugated.  A  radical  may  be  conjugated  either  by  addition,  as  in 
the  preceding  examples,  or  by  substitution  of  another  radical  for  one  or  more  atoms 

*  If  the  notion  of  equivalents  be  strictly  adhered  to,  independently  of  the  atomic  theory, 
the  formulse  of  bisalls  and  sesqniaalts  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  dilferent  classes  of 
salts  of  the  same  metal  regnrded  as  oonlainiog  different  radicals :  thus  the  mercurous  salts 
may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  nicrnirosuni,  Mg^200;  the  mercuric  Salts  as  coutsining  mer- 
curicBni,  hg  =  100:  thus— 

Meroarons  chloride  or  chloride  of  mercnrosum HgC1^200-|-  85-5 

Moreotic  chloride  or  chloride  of  meccuricum hgCl  =^1004-  86-5 

Ferrous  chloride  or  chloride  of  ferrosum FeCl  =^   28-1-35-5 

Ferric  chloride  or  chloride  of  ferrioum feCl   =18f-f35-5 

This  nwde  of  representation  might  be  made  consistent  with  the  atomic  theory,  by  Bop- 
posing  that  tha  ultimate  atom  of  iron  weighs  flj  :  that  a  doobla  atom  of  iron  constitutes  fer- 
ricum  =  18f ;  and  a  triple  atom,  ferrosum,  =  28 ;  similarly,  the  atom  of  meronry  weighing 
100.  K  double  atom  constitutes  mercarosnm.  In  organic  compounds,  Buch  relations  between 
r,idicals  are  actually  observed:  thas,  ethylene,  GjH,=2xGHi;  propylene,  GjH,=3xeH,; 
butylene,  G,ll,=  i  X  6Hj.  &c. 
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of  hydrogen ;  e.  q.,  from  Tsenzoyl,  e,HsO,  U  formed  nitro-benzoy!,  e,Hj(NO,)0, 
by  substitution  of  a  molecule  of  nitryi,  NOj,  for  1  at.  II.  Similarly,  from  acetyl, 
GjHjO.are  formed  monoobloracetyl,  C,(;H,C1)©,  and  terchloracetyl,  ©jClaO. 

An  important  class  of  conjugate  radicals  consists  of  those  which  are  formed  of 
certain  metals — arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  &o., — associated  with  the  alcohol- 
radicals.  For  example:  cacodyl,  or  arsen-bimethyl,  As(GHj)j;  stibethyl, 
%h{l^^i)i-,  arsenethylium,  As(eiH5),;  stannethyl,  Sn.ejHs.  The  same  radicals 
Biiiy  be  regarded  aa  conjuEated  by  substitution :  e.  g.,  araenethy!,  Kti^^^t,  as 
formed  from  ammonia,  NIT3,  the  3  at.  H  being  replaced  by  ethyl,  and  the  nitro- 
gen by  arsenic.  In  like  manner,  arsenethylium,  Ab(6jHj)„  may  be  derived  from 
ammonium,  NH,. 

The  equivalent  in  hydroKCn  of  a  conjugate  radical  may  be  determined  by  the 
two  following  rules,  deduced  from  the  general  law  given  at  page  694  : — 

1.  The  tqxdvalmt  in  hydrogen  of  a  radical  conjugated  I;/  addition  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  ike  equivalenlg  of  the  constituent  radicals.  Thus,  acetyl  (GsHj)0, 
which  is  equivalent  to  H,  is  composed  of  acetosyl,  GjHj,  eq.  to  H,  and  ©  cq.  to 
H,;  arsenethyl,  Ab{CiHs)j,  which  is  equivalent  to  H^,  is  composed  of  AsCarse- 
nicum),  eq.  to  Hj,*  and  (4Hs)a.  eq.  to  H,;  cacodyl,  A5(GH,)j,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  H,  is  composed  of  As(arsenosura),  eq.  to  Ha,  and  (GH^u  eq.  to  Hj. 

2.  The  equivalent  in  hydrogen  of  a  radical  conjugated  hy  subslifaiion  is  e^tal 
to  the  difference  hetmeen  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituent  radicals  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  hi/drogen  replaced.  For  example, — acetyl  CiHjO,  which  is 
equivalent  to  H,  may  be  regarded  as  C,IIs  +  0  (eq.  to  H  +  Hi)  minus  Hj. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    CHEMICAL    COMPOUNDS. 

Bodies  may  be  classified  in  two  ways.  1.  According  to  their  origin,  as  when 
the  acids,  salts,  osides,  &o.,  of  copper  are  made  to  form  one  group;  those  of 
chromium  another,  those  of  ethyl  a  third,  4c.  2.  According  to  their  chemical 
functions,  independenly  of  origin;  the  acids  forming  one  group,  the  bases  a 
second,  the  alcohols  a  third,  the  ethers  a  fourth,  &c.  The  former  mode  of  classi- 
fication is  best  adapted  to  the  detailed  description  of  compounds ;  the  latter  for 
giving  a  general  view  of  their  mutual  relations. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  Gerhardt's  system  of  classification  by  types,  or 
according  to  chemical  functions  :  — 

*  Oxide  of  arsenethjl  ia  A9(ejFs),0  or  AajfCjH-iA :  now  ns  (GjHjl,  is  equiTalent  to  ©, 
this  kst  formula  may  be  derived  from  that  of  arsenic  acid,  Aa.Os  or  A3,9j,Oj  by  the  substi- 
tntion  of  (SjHj),  for  &, ;  henoe  As  haa  in  oiide  of  araeiiethyl  the  same  ecjui»nlent  tiIub  that 
it  has  in  ursenio  acid ;  that  is  to  aay,  it  ia  equivalent  lo  H,.  On  t!ie  other  hand,  oiide  of 
oaoodjl  is  Ab5(GHj1^©;  which  has  the  same  equivalent  Talue  aa  Aaj.Oj©,  or  ASj©„  nhioh 
is  the  formula  of  arsenious  acid.  Hence  the  radical  Aa  in  cacoilyl  has  the  same  value  as  in 
IS  acid,  via.,  equivalent  to  Hj. 
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Positive  Oxides. — A.  Bases  proper,  or  Metallic  Oxides. — Those  compoimda 
aro  formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  nictalhc  radical,  simple  or  compouud,  for  the 
hydrogen,  in  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  water :  — 

a.  Monalomic. — Hydrate  of  potash,  ttJO;  anhydrous  potash  or  oxide  of  potas- 
Bium,  g}©; — cuprie  hydrate,  xi  j^J — cupric  oxide,  ,,  IQ; — hydrate  of  ammo- 
Dium,  Tr'Jd; — hydrate  of  totramorcurammoninm,  „"']©; — hydrate  of  tetre- 
thylium,  -^t^H^^^iai-flxide  of  cacodjl,  t^&h^;  — oxide  of  arsenethy- 
y  As(e,HJo  „ 
"""'  As(C,Hs)if*^' 

p.  Biafoviic — Platinio  hydrate,  „  jOj;  platinic  oxide,  p,  j^a!  oxide  of  sti- 

y.  Triatomie.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina,  ti'JAi;  anhydrous  alumina,  41'}^; 
antimouie  hydrate,  jj  f©jj  ontimonic  oxide,  ql  fQaj  teroxido  of  bismuth,  ij-jOa- 

Certain  triatomic  bases  may  be  represented  as  monatomic,  by  eupposing  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxygen  to  be  associated  with  the  positive  radical;  thus,  sesquioxido 
of  uranium,  UiOj,  may  be  represented  as  protoxide  of  uracyl,  fi''QJ^;  and  ter- 
oxide  of  antimony,  SbjOj,  as  protoxide  of  antimony!,  (,rX  |  ©.  Nonbasic  bioxides, 
or  peroxides,  may  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner;  e.g.,  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  =      ti  i^- 

B.  Alcohols. — These  bodies,  all  of  which  belong  to  organic  chemistry,  are  also 
monatomic,  biatomio;  or  triatomic.  The  primary  monatomic  alcohols,  or  alcohoh 
proper,  are  derived  from  water  by  the  replacement  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  by  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  form  G„H2=+i;  C-Hji-ij  ofG^Ht,.,. 

a.  Alcohols  containing  radicals  of  the  form  C,H2„^,.  The  number  of  these  at 
present  known  is  ten,  via.  :■ — 


Ethjlic  alcohol,  spirit  of  wine,  or  hydrate  of  ethyl  (deutyl).  GjHed  = 
Propylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  trity! ^sHb©  = 


Amylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  amyl  (pentyl) CsH.ja^    g"}l 

Caproic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  hexyl GsH,j©!=    'i7'"|( 

Caprylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  octyl r OeHua—  ^'■?"H 

Cetylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  cetyl e.eHjja  =^'1^"}* 

*  Tbe  radical  stibetiiyl  is  biatomio,  like  arseneliijl  (p.  695). 
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Corjlic  alcohol,  or  liydrat«  of  eerjl G^H;,©  =^j  "  |  O. 

Melissie  alcoliol,  or  hydrate  of  melissyl ^Hej©  =     jj  "'  |0. 

The  first  of  these  liquids  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  formed  hj  the  fermenta- 
tion of  saccharine  substances ;  caprylic  alcohol  is  obtaioed  by  saponifying  castor- 
oil  with  hydrate  of  potash  and  distilling  the  product  with  excess  of  the  alkali  at 
a  high  temperature;  cetylie  alcohol  is  obtained  from  spermaceti;  cerylic  alcohol 
from  Chinese  wax,  and  melissie  alcohol  from  bees-was. 

Compounds,  whose  formulfe  difl'eT  from  one  another  by  n  .  GEi,  are  said  to  be 
Iwmologous:  e.  g.,  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids  (p.  701),  the  compound  ethers 
(p.  706),  &o. 

)3.  Alcohols  containing  radicals  of  the  form  C„IIz^, :  — 

Acr^li.-  or  alljhc  alcohol,  e,HBG  =  ^|^=ja.     This    s  th      nly  t    m  of  the 

scries  at  present  known 

y   Alcohols  containing  the  radicals,  CjHj„_,:  —  Of  tl  a  s  th        a      two 

isomeric  ^oups,  distin^ished  by  their  behaviour  witl  ox  d  z  a  at  the 
bodies  of  the  one  group  being  thereby  converted  into  aid  hyd  the  th  rs  n  t 
To  the  first  group  bdong  — 

Benzoic  alcohol C^Hjy  ^=    jj    Jy. 

Cnminio  alcohol VnjHuO^^     jj    ;0. 

To  the  second  — 

Phcnjlicakolol    cirbjzot  c  aLid   or  hydrate  of  phenyl  ...AHe©  =    H '}^- 

Cresjhcalcolul  e,H.a  =  ^jf'}a 

All  these  alcoh  Is  contain  1  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal ;  thus : 
oommou  alcol  ol  treated  with  potassium,  gives  o£F  one  sixth  of  its  hydrogen, 
and  yields  ethylate  of  potass  um      g;'j©'     I*  '^  "o^  found  poMblo  to  replace 

another  atom  of  hjJrogen  in  a  similar  manner. 

£i  Kotnic  Al  ol^Jt,  or  Glj  ol  — The  general  formula  of  these  compounds  is 
^T?*"]©!  Tlrce  of  thorn  have  been  obtained,  viz,,  ethjlic  glycol,  ^  *}©i; 
propylic  glycol,  ^|(^=|0.,  and  amjlio  glycol,  ^l^'"}©*-  The  2  at  hydrogen  in 
each  of  these  formula  may  be  replaced  by  other  radicals,  positive  or  negative; 
so  that  the  glycols  are  bibasic  and  biacid.  By  mixing  iodide  of  ethylene, 
^Hj.Ij  with  2  atoms  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  distilling  the  product,  a  distillate 
of  acetate  of  glycol  ia  obtained,  while  iodide  of  silver  remains  behind :  — ■ 

CH.I.  +  2(^5^!©)  =  2  Agl  +  (^1^! 
Acetate  of  silver,  Acelate  of  gljool. 

and  acetate  of  glycol  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields  glycol  and  acetate 
of  potash :  — 

The  propylic  and  amylio  glycols  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  with  bromide 
of  propjleae  and  bromide  of  amylene. 
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Trialomic  Alcohols,  or  Glyccrineg. — The  general  formula  of  these  compounds  is 
"tt'""'  j  ©3-  The  three  atoinB  of  hydrogen  which  they  contain  may  be  wholly  or 
partly  replaced  by  radicals  positive  or  negative.  One  term  of  the  series  has  been 
long  known,  viz. :  ordinary  glycerine,  CaHgOj  ==  Cstr^jOj.  The  neutral  fats, 
olein,  stearin,  palmitin,  &c.,  consist  of  glycerin,  in  which  the  3  atoms  of  free 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  acid  radicals ;  e.  g.,  stearin,  Cs,H„tiOs  =  ^n  t-t  ni  i  ^■ 
A  great  number  of  similar  compounds  have  been  formed  artificially  by  1  cat  ug 
glycerine  with  acids.  Conversely,  when  neutral  fats,  stearin  for  exauple  are 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  other  metallic  osides,  the  acid  rad  cal  pass  s  to 
the  metal,  forming  a  salt,  and  glycerine  is  formed,  e.g., 

C.H.     ,„     .   .,K„v  _  ,/e„H.Oxn     ,  e.H, 


(e„H„o). 


©.  +  3(g©)  =  3f..g.O)e.  +  €A[o.. 


This  is  the  process  of  saponification.  Glycerine  may  also  be  formed  synthetically, 
Tiz.  by  heating  the  terbromide  of  alljl,  ^HsBr,,  with  acetate  of  silver.  Teracotate 
of  glyceriue  (triacetin)  is  thus  formed;  and  this,  when  heated  with  hydrate  of 
baryta,  yields  glycerine.     The  other  glycerines  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the 

free  state;  but  the  acetate  of  ethyl-glycerine,  ,f^%  A  J  ©a,  is  obtained  at  the  same 
time  as  glycol,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethylene  on  acetate  of  siher 

The  secondary  alcoJinh,  or  i7'Aers,  bear  the  same  relation  ti  Ihe  primary  alcohols 
that   anhydrous   metallic   oxides   bear   to  the    hydrates,   i    j ,   imylii,   alcohol, 

'tt    jyj  amylic  ether,  o  jT    S*^' 

There  are  likewise  ethers  containing  two  different  radicals,  f  j  ,  methyl  amylic 
ether,  f,  tt"  I©.     Ethers  may  be  formed  by  the  action  ot  the  udidts  of  mithyl, 

ethyl,  &c.,  on  alcohols  in  which  1  atom  of  hj-drogea  is  replaced  by  potaf ?ium , 
thus,  common  alcohol  treated  with  potassium  gives  off  hydnt^en,  and  yields 
CjHjKO;  and  this  compound,  treated  with  iodide  of  amyl,  yields  ethyl  arajlic 


^jIIi)£l_L  CTT   T  _  K-T  _i.  ^i^i 


■alcohol,  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  common  ether : — 


Ethers  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohols, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

C.  i — Aldehydes.  —  These  compounds  differ  from  the  alcohols,  in  containing  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen  less.  Thus,  to  an  alcohol,  t,'°+'|0,  there  corresponds  an 
aldehyde,  ■„'°-'|0,  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  oa 
the  alcohols.  Thus,  common  alcohol,  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  ethylic  or  acetic  aldehyde,  ^^|0. 

There  are  likewise  aldehydes  corresponding  to  the  other  series  of  alcohols. 
Thus,  to  the  alcohols  containing  the  radicals,  G„Hj,^j,  there   correspond  alde- 
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hydes  containing  radicals  of  the  form  G„Hj„_s.     Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  G,Tifi^  = 

^g'fa,  belongs  to  the  series. 

The  aldebydes  are  especially  distinguished  by  forming  crystalline  componnds  with 
the  alkaline  bisulphites;  e.i/.,  sulphite  of  acetosyl  and  sodium,  dHjNaGjSOj  = 

m      ,n 
€,H3 .  Na  1  *=^*- 

One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical  of  an  aldehyde  may  be  replaced  by  an 
alcohol  radical;  the  compounds  thus  produced  are  called  ketones.  Thus,  acetone, 
CaHA  the  ketone  of  the  acetie  series,  is  ^'HjC^H,)  j^_ 

Acids,  or  Negative  Oxides.  —These,  like  the  positive  oxides,  are  divided 
into  primary  or  hydrated,  and  secondary  or  anhydrous.  Thus,  hydrated  nitric 
acid,     u°}0;  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  jj^^jd. 

Acids  are  also  monatomic,  like  nitric  acid  just  noticed,  and  acetic  acid, 
^'^^  j  o  J  biatomic,  like  sulphuric  acid,  ^'  j  ^ ;  or  triatomic,  as  phosphoric  acid, 

^fO,;  citric  acid,  ^'^'^^'i ©3. 

A  monatomic  hydrated  acid,  having  only  one  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  is 
necessarily  monobasic ;  a  biatomic  acid,  having  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen, 
is  generally  (but  not  necessarily)  bibasic;  a  triatomic  acid,  generally  tribaaic.  The 
determination  of  the  bnaaity  of  an  acid  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  many 
cases,  the  formation  or  non-formation  of  acid  and  double  salts  may  serve  as  a  dis- 
tinction. Thus,  tartaric  acid,  which  is  a  bibasic  acid,  '„'  '  J Oj,  forms  a  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  '„*  *  iQ^y  and  an  acid  tartrate,  %^X  '!Oi;  so,  likewise,  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  SK^Oj,  and  SKH04 ;  whereas  nitric  acid,  having  but  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  forms  but  one  potash-salt,  viz.,  NK©j.  But  acetic  acid,  generally 
regarded  as  monobasic,  ^jHiOj  =  xj'  1^,  also  forms,  not  only  a  neutral  pot- 
ash salt,  GjHjKOa,  but  likewise,  an  acid  potaah-salt,  usually  represented  by  the 
formula,  dllsKOj .  C^H^^ ;  but  if  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  be  doubled,  making 
itG,Hs4j,  the  neutral  potash-salt  will  be  GJIoKjO^,  and  the  acid  salt,  C,He(KH)0-j. 
Acetic  acid  will  thus  be  represented  as  a  bibasic  acid;  and  in  fact,  this  quantity, 
e,HsO(  (=  120),  is  the  equivalent  of  SHA  (=98),  that  is  to  say,  it  saturates 
the  same  quantity  of  potash.  Why,  then,  is  acetic  acid  universally  regarded  as 
monobasic  ?     On  this  point,  we  shall  quote  the  observations  of  Gerbardt :  — 

"The  basicity  of  acids  is  a  question,  not  of  equivalents,  but  of  molecules.  .  .  . 
If  we  examine,  under  the  same  volume,  the  composition  of  the  vapour  of  certain 
volatile  bodies,  corresponding  to  the  acids,  and  compare  together  the  similar  terms, 
such  as  the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals,  or  the  neutral  compound  ethers,  we 
observe  perfectly  regular  differences,  which  are  always  related  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  corresponding  bodies  :  thus,  — 

„      .     pfChloride  of  acetyl contain  CI. ejHjO. 

"  ™'-  °'tChIoride  of  sulphuryl "       Clj.SOj. 

I  Acetate  of  methyl contain    rji-f    l'^- 
Sulphate  of  methyl "       ,^,  }©,. 

In  the  same  volume,  therefore,  chloride  of  acetyl  contains  the  radical  chlorine 
once,  while  chloride  of  sulphuryl  contains  it  twice :  In  the  same  volume,  again, 
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sulphate  of  methjl  contains  twice  the  quantity  of  niethj!  tliat  is  contained  in  tlio 
acetate.  With  these  differences  of  composition  of  the  chlorides  and  neutral  ethers, 
are  connected  other  properties,  such  as  the  following : — Acetic  acid  forms  but  one 
compound  ether  (p.  705),  whereaB  eulphurio  acid  forms  two,  a  neutral  and  aa 
acid  ether;  acetic  acid  forms  hat  one  amide  (p.  714);  sulphuric  acid  forms  several, 
&c.  In  short,  on  inquiring  what  are  the  smallest  quantities  of  the  radicals, 
acetyl  and  sulphuryl,  that  are  concerned  in  chemical  metamorphoses,  we  find  that 
they  are  OjHa©,  equivalent  to  H,  and  SOj  equivalent  to  Hj ;  hence,  we  are  led  to 
represent  the  molecule  of  acetic  acid  as  monatomie,  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid  aa 
hiatomic," 

The   principal   monobasic   inorganic   acids   are   nitric,    ^j©,  hypochlorous, 
^'}0,  chloric,'^ 

Of  monohasic  organic  acids,  the  most  important  arc  the  so-called  fatty  acids, 
whose  general  formula  is  — 

They  correspond  to  the  alcohols  0„H3„+,O,  and  those  which  contain  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  known  alcohols  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  by 
the  action  of  oiidizing  agents,  such  as  chromic  acid.  The  number  of  these  acids 
at  present  known  to  esiat  is  sisteea,  viz. :  — 


Jonnic  acid. 

6,H,©, 

(Enanlhjlio  acid 

aS".,.  ;: 

Rutic  or  capric 
Laario             " 
Mjrisdc 

PalmiHc  acid.... 
Stearin      "    .... 

....  G,.H^O 

Meliaslo    "     .... 

Caproio    "  . 

::::.:  eyx 

These  acids  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism ;  they  are  formed  by 
the  saponification  of  fats,  and  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  fatty  and  waxy 
matters,  and  on  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  &c.  The  first  ten  acids  of  the  series  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  next  four  are  solid  fats;  the  last  two  are 
waxy.     Cerotic  acid  is  obtained  from  Chinese  wax;  mclissic  acid  from  bees' -wax. 

A  second  series  of  monobasic  organic  acids  consists  of  acids  whose  radical  is  of 
the  form  ^„Hj,_aO;  e.g.,  oleic  acid,  CuHjiOj  =  ■^'||^}0,  obtained  by  the  sa- 
ponification of  various  flsed  oils.  A  third  series  consists  of  acids  whose  radical 
has  the  form  C„Hj^3©.     These  are  called  the  aromatic  acids;  only  three  of  them 

are  known,  viz.  benzoic  acid,  ti  \0',  toluic  acid,  ^w  i^j  ^^^  cuminio 
acid,     '"tj      (©- 

There  are  a  few  monatomie  organic  acids  not  included  in  either  of  these  groups, 
among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  cyanic  acid,  tt  iO.  The  cyanates 
are  formed  from  the  cyanides  by  oxidation ;  thus,  cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with 
oxide  of  lead,  or  bioxide  of  manganese,  yields  cyanato  of  potash,  €NKO. 

Bihasic  adds.  —  These  acids,  as  already  observed,  generally  form  two  salts,  a 
neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  and  arc  peculiarly  inclined  to  form  double  salts;  e.g. 

potassio-euprie  sulphate,  ^p'  }Qs;  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,    i~^  '}02. 

With  the  alcohols  they  form  two  compound  ethers,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  ether; 
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e.g.,  neutral  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (q^\  }0i;  acid  osalate  of  ethyl,  or  oxalovinio 

Wilhiu  the  same  vapour  volume,  llie  neutral  ethers  of  the  bibasie  acids  contain 
twice  as  miich  of  llie  alcohol-radical  as  the  neutral  ethers  of  the  monobasic  acids 
(p.  706).     Thus,  2  vols,  oxalate  of  ethyl  =  (Q^)  \^>    ^  ^°'**  benzoate  of 

The  cMorides  of  hihasic  acids  (ohtaiaed  hy  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus on  the  acids)  contain,  toilhin  a  given  vapour  volume,  twice  ae  much  chlo- 
rine as  the  chlorides  of  monobasic  acids  (p.  708). 

The  principal  bihasic  inoi^anlo  acids  are  carbonic,  jj    j  Oj ;  sulphurous,  jj   jOjj 

sulphuric,  ^'\W,  and  chromic  acid,  ^^^}^i-  Pyro-phosphorio  acid,  P^HA, 
maybe  regarded  as  bihasicacid,  containing  the  radical,  PjHjOj;  viz.,  'ir  JGtJ 
or  as  a  compound  of  metaphosphoric  and  ordinary  phosphoric  acid. 

The  greater  nuniher  of  the  bibasie  organic  acids  may  be  arranged  in  three 
groups,  viz. :_  C  r      O, 

a. Acids  whose  general  formula  is     "  -p^"*     jOj-     Eight  of  these  are  known, 

Tiz.:— Oxalic  acid, ^^'[Oi;  succinic  acid,  (G,);  pyro-tartaric,  (G^);  adipicji^e); 
pimelic,  (€,) ;  suberic,  (Gj) ;  anchoic,  (Qe) ;  and  sebaoie  acid,  (G,,).  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  ou  fatty  matters,  and  are  related  to  the 
monobasic  fatty  acids,  0„Hj„©„  by  the  relation  — 

GAu-t^i  =  GO,  +  G„_,H^Oj 
e.g.,  C.HA  =  QQ2+     GjH^, 

Succinic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

p. — General  formula:  *-  "   |r'    '''jOj.     For  example,  lactic  acid  =  GiE,^ 

y.  —  General  formula;      °    IT        jGj.     Two  acids  of  this  group  are  known, 

viz.,  phthalie  acid,  CbH504,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bichloride  of 
napthalin,  and  insoiinic  acid,  GsHjGi,  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  cuminic 
acid.  They  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acids  » 
to  the  fatty  acids.     Thus :  — 

GaH  A  =  GQt+  G,HA- 
Insoiinic  acid.  Toluic  acid. 

Of  bibasie  acids  not  included  in  the  preceding  groups,  the  most  important  are 
malic  acid,  G,HA  =  ^'g'^'}©.;  and  tartaric  acid,  G.IIA  =  ^'§'*^^}0,. 

Tribasic  acids.  —  These  acids,  containing  three  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen, 
form   three   kinds  of  salts,  vin.,  one  neutoal,  and  two  acid  salts.     Thus,  from 

tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  PHja.  =  ^iO,  are  formed  PHjKO,,  PHK^,  and 
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With  alcohols  they  form  three  compound  ethers.  Phosphoric  acid  and  common 
alcohol  yield  ethylophosphoric  acid,  PHgrCsHs)©,:  bi-ethylophosphorio  acid, 
PH(GjH5)A;  phosphoric  ether,  P(C,Hs),0,. 

The  neutral  ethers  ofiribasic  acids  contain,  within  a  given,  vaponr  volume, 
three  times  as  much  o/tke  alcohol  raiUcal  as  the  ethers  of  the  monobasic  adds. 
Thus,  3  vols,  citric  ether  contain  ^  ^  -^^^z)  ^iid  2  vols,  acetic  ether  contain 

The  chlorides  of  the  irilasic  acid  radicals  contain,  icilAin  a  given   volume, 
three  timet  as  muck  chlorine  as  the  chlorides  of  the  monobasic  add  radicals. 
Thus,  2  vols,  chloride  of  phosphoi^l  (osychloride  of  phosphorus)  contain  PO .  CIj ; 
and  2  vols,  chloride  of  benzoyl  contain  €,HsO.Cl. 

The  tribaaic  mineral  acids  are,  —  boraeio  acid,  BH,©,;  phosphorons  acid, 
PHjOj;  phosphoric  acid,  PHjOij  and  arsenic  acid,  AsHa&j. 

Five  trihasic  organic  acids  are  known,  viz. :  — 

Cyanuricacid , CeHaNsOaz^        *h''^=' 

Citric  acid CJIA=^n'^M^"- 

Aconitieacid esITA  =  ^"h'^  [  ©a- 

Meconic  acid G,H,0,  =  ^'j?^'i©j- 


CheJidoDic  acid GtH,Q^-. 


.  o,Ha,, 


Cyamiric  acid  may  he  regarded  aa  a  triple  molecule  of  cyanic  acid.  It  ia 
formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  uric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas  on  urea,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CyjCIj. 
Aconitic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid.  Meconic 
acid  ia  oontalaed  in  opium,  and  chelidonic  acid  in  the  chelidonium  mojvs. 

Conjugated  aeid^ — This  name  is  given  to  acids  containing  a  conjugated  radical. 
Thus,  there  are^  rh/oro-,  bromo-,  and  iodo-conjugated  acida,  containing  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine  in  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical;  e.  g.,  chloracetie  acid, 
H  }^'  '®''°liIoracetic  acid,  ^^"^  }^:  mVra-cory'jw/aierf  acids,  containing 
N©jj  c.f/.,  nitro-benaoicacid,  '  ''^Jj^^  j  a :  fu7/>fto-co»y"M^aie(i  acids,  contain- 
ing SOj ;  e.  g.,  sulpho-benzoic  acid,  ^H,(^,)0  ^^^^  ^^^ 

These  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  &c., 
on  the  primitive  acids :  — 

a. — Amidogen  acids.  —  These  are  derived  from  hydrate  of  ammonium, 
H  *}^'  ^^  *''°  substitution  of  an  acid  radical  for  two  or  more  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonium.     Thus ;  — 
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Sulpliamicadd SH^Na,  =^^^^'}0. 

Phospiiamie  acid PHjNOi  — '^P(?^^ja. 

Osmiamic  acid 0«,HN©,  =  ^f*^^>  jO. 

Oxamicacid.. .". e,H,N©3  =  ^^'^I  A)  j ^_ 

These  aeida  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  anhydrides,  or  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammonia-salts  of  bibasic  acids,  an  atom  of  water  being 
thus  eliminated :  — 

Acid  oxalate  of  Oiamic  neid. 


Anhydrous  Acids,  or  Akhydkides.  — These  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
Eubstitutioa  of  an  acid  radical  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one  or  two  mole- 


f  water,  thus 


K?=h 


-citric  anhydride,  N2%  =  ^^|0;  sulphuric  anhydride, 
SO,  =  SOj .  0;  phosphoric  anhydride,  T^,  =  ^^  j  O,. 
_  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  nitrate  of 
silver.     The  anhydrides  of  bibasic  acids  may  bo  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water 
from  the  hjdrated  acids,  cither  by  heat  or  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phosphoric 

^ 'if ' }  ^ — H^  =  ejiA^ 

auhjdride. 
The  bibasic  acids  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  to  contain  water.  Thus,  auccinio 
acid  =  -0,H,Oj.^  +  Hj6.  But  the  anhydrides  of  the  monobasic  acids  cannot 
bo  obtained  in  this  way;  in  fact,  according  to  the  formulae  of  the  unitary  system, 
they  do  not  contain  water,  and  even  supposing  H^d  to  be  abstracted  from  them, 
the  remainder  will  not  be  the  formula  of  the  anhydrides  :  thus,  the  formula  of 
acetic  acid  being 


e^H^a 


{ O,  the  abstraction  of  HjO  would  leave  GaHjO ;  whereas, 
the  formula  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  ^"^"^  j  O  =  2  X  QJ.J,Q^.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  ordinary  formulaa  do  not  explain.  If  the  formula  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid  be  CJI^O^  =  C,!!^  .  HO,  it  ia  by  no  means  evident  why  the  HO  should  not 
be  separated  from  it,  and  leave  the  anhydrous  acid. 

The  anhydrides  of  organic  monobasic  acids  arc  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  their  radicals  on  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  aoida ;  thus  :  — 

^=k'^  }  G-  +  ^30_C1  =  KCl  +  ^gg  I  a. 

AcBlnteof  .  Acutic    anLy- 

potnsh.  ■"  drlde. 

There  are  some  organic  anhydrides  containing  two  different  radicals;  thus,  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  acetate  of  potash,  aceto-benzoic  anhydride  is 
formed : — 

*|"®|0  +  «,H^.  01  =.  KCI  +  §h;©(<*- 
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These  compounds  are  resolved  by  heat  into  the  simple  anhydrides,  thus :  — 

Oxygen-salts,  or  Intermediate  Oxides.  —  Salts  are  formed  by  tie  substi- 
tution  of  a  metal  or  other  positive  radical  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  and 
may  therefore  he  regarded  as  water,  tht  hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  partly  by 
a  basic,  partly  by  an  acid  radical.  If  a"  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  thus 
replaced,  the  salt  is  neutral  or  normal ;  if  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  re- 
placed, the  salt  ia  acid;  and  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  neutral 
salta  with  the  free  acid,  tlms :— 


K£H|o-)-T?:ie.  +  lSi«- 


Sasie  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  neutral  salt  and  an  oxide,  or  as 
double  or  triple  molecules  of  water,  in  which  the  hydrogen  ia  replaced  by  a  posi- 
tive radical  in  a  larger  proportion  than  ia  required  to  form  a  neutral  salt ;  thus  : — 


SOji/^  _Cu)n    4.     Cui.j-, 


In  the  neutral  salts  of  sesqui oxides,  as  in  the  oxides  themselves,  3  at.  hydrogen 
of  the  type  water  are  replaced  by  2  at.  of  the  metal ;  thus  — 

Fej     t'^^'  Fe,    J^^' 

Ferric  nitrate.  Ferrio  sulphate. 

Compound  ethers.. —  When  the  basic  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is  replaced  by  an 
alcohol-radical,  the  product  ia  a  compound  ether;  these  compounds  may  also  be 
regarded  as  alcohols  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  acid  radi- 
cal. As  already  observed,  monobasic  acids  form  but  one  compound  ether ;  bibaeic 
acids  form  two,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  ether;  and  tribasic  acids,  one  neutral  and 
two  acid  ethers.  The  acid  ethers  are  true  acids,  and  form  sails.  Thus,  from  aul- 
phurie  acid  arc  formed  — 

Neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl =      ^    }©„  and 

Acid  sulphate  of  ethyl,  or  sulphovinic  acid     =       H    fOj. 
The  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter  may  be  replaced  by  K,  Na,  &c. 
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From  citric  acid  are  formed — 

Neutral  citrate  of  methyl fCH)*^^ 

Citrobimethjlie  acid  tmonobasic) C^Ha)2  lOa- 

ejiAi 

Citromonomethjlio  acid  (bibasic) ^H,    [Q,. 

Tbe  glffcerides  or  neutral  fats  (p.  699)  also  belong  to  the  compound  ethera, 
being  derived  from  a  triatomic  alcohol  or  glycerine  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid 
radical  for  the  replaceable  hydrogen ;  e.  g.,  triaeetin  =  ,^  ^  ^,  j  O3. 

SULPHIDES,   SELENIDES,   TBLLURIDES. 

The  formulie  of  these  bodies  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  oxides,  being 
derived  from  hjdrosulphuric  acid,  .,  jS,  &c.,  just  as  the  osides  are  derived  from 
water.  These  series,  however,  cspeciallj  the  selenidcs  and  tellurides,  aro  much 
less  complete  than  that  of  the  oxides. 

The  analogy  between  the  metallic  sulphides  and  osidea  hag  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work.  The  alkali-metals,  potassium, 
sodium,  &c.,  form  hydrated  sulphides,  or  hydro-sulphates,  such  as  jj  |  S,  j^  j  S, 
&c.;  and  anhydrous  sulphides,  Tf}S,  &c.     Most  of  the  other  metals  form  only 

anhydrous  sulphides. 

The  alcoholic  s^dphides,  primary  and  secondary,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
hydrosulphuric  acid  that  the  alcohols  and  ethers  bear  to  water.  The  primary 
alcoholic  sulphides,  °  ti°+'  !  S,  generally  called  inercoptans,  are  fetid  oils,  or  crys- 
talline solids,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  hydros ulphates  on 
the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radieab :  — 

C,H.C1  +  g|S  =  KCl-H^^'jS; 

Chloride  of  Etbylic  mer- 

etfayl.  enptac. 

or  by  the  action  of  the  same  alkaline  hjdrosulphates  on  the   sulphovinates  or 
homologous  salta :  — 

The  basic  hydrogen  in  the  mercaptana  may  bo  replaced  by  metals,  forming 
compounds  called  mcrcaplides ;  e  </.,    h„°}§- 

The  secondary  alcoholic  sulphides  or  hydrosulphuric  ethers  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  anhydrous  alkaline  sulphides  on  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicals  :  — 

2CAC1  +  |}S  =  2KC1  -I-  §H^}S- 

Sul^kur-actds.~~1!ht  mineral  sulphur-acids  are  but  little  known  in  the  hydrated 
state.     The  anhydrous  sulphur-acids  are  analogous  to  the  oxygen-acids.     Thus, 
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sulpharsenious  acid,  igj^ai  sulpharsenio  acid,  ^^j §5?  the  arsenic  being  triato- 
mio  in  tlie  former,  and  pentatomio  in  the  latter. 

But  few  organic  aulphur-acids  have  been  obtained.  Hydrosulpbocjanic  acids, 
CNHS=  ^}S,  is  analogous  to  cyanic  acid,  ^j©-  1*3  potassium-salt  is  ob- 
tained by  beating  sulphur  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  {p.  377). 

Thiacetic  acid  'H^iS,  is  obtidned  by  the  action  of  peotasulpbide  of  pboa- 
phorua  on  acetic  acid ;  — 

6(<'-H'®l©)  +  PA  =  PA  +  6(«'g»jg). 

This  reaction  is  instructi\e  when  M(,wed  m  relation  to  that  of  pcntachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  acetic  acid,  the  latter  gnin.,'  rf^x.  to  two  chlorides,  GjHs&.Cl,  and 
HCl,  whereas  the  action  of  the  sulphidi,  of  phoaphorus  jields  not  two,  but  one 
sulphur  compound  ^S^|&  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  the  action 
of  the  sulphide  and  (.blonde  of  phosphonii  r n  alcchol,  tie  former  producing  a 
single  compound,  viz  meroaptan,  the  sulpbiJe  (f  ethjl  ind  hydrogen,  |j  'J&, 
the  latter  producing  two  separate  compounds,  mz  t-jIIjCI,  and  HCl.  This 
difference  of  action  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  propriety  of  representing  the 
osides  and  sulph  de^  by  a  type  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
chlorides,  bromides  &c  ,  by  a  type  containing  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Sulphur-saltt. — Theai.  compounds  are  formed  from  the  type  jt  JS,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  positive  and  a  negative  radical  for  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen: 
Thus,  monobasic  sulpbarseniafe  of  potasaium,  rj^jj  tribasie  sulpharseniate  of 
.e  formul  l  ire  evidintty  inalogou's  to  those  of  the  mono- 
basic and  tribasie  phospbateo 

The  compound  hulphur  <fhers  are  sulphur  salts,  in  which  the  positive  element 

is  an  alcohol  radical  — For  example,  sulpbocyamde  of  ilhjl,  ^  Jj  }Sj  sulphocy- 

anide  of  allyl,  or  oil  of  mustard,  =  ^f^  }S. 

Sulphide  of  acetyl  and  ethyl,  or  tbiaoetic  ether,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
persulphide  of  phosphorus  on  acetic  acid ;  — 

6(«J}f(o)  +  rA-5fAf!s)  +  p.o, 

HYDROCHLORIC   ACID   TYPE. 

Chloeides. — ^The  hasic  metallic  cMorides  are,  like  the  osides,  either  monato- 
mio  or  polyatomic;  e.  g. — 

KCl                      rtCl.                     Fe,Cl,.AuCl,. 
Monatomlc.                   Biatomio.  Tritoooiic. 

The  biatomic  and  triatomic  ehlorides  unite  with  the  monatomic  chlorides,  form- 
in*'  crystalline  compounds,  whose  composition  may  be  illustrated  by  the  formulEe 
of-  ^^ 

Chloro-aurate  of  sodium...... NaCkAuCij  =  AuJC'.. 
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Ciilorophtinate  of  ammonium,  NH,Cl.PtCli-=™^i  C!,. 

Th«  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  form  similar  compounds  with  the  hydro- 
chlorates  of  the  organic  bases,  which  may  be  represented  by  analogous  formula. 
Thus,  chloroplatinate   of  ethjlamine,  GJi^-.  NHf^oH")! 

H    vN.HCl  +  PtClj  =        'iZ^    ''  JGI3. 

K  >  ^^ 

The  hydroohlorate  of  any  organic  alkali  may  be  represented  as  the  chloride  of  a 
basic  radical  containing  an  additional  atom  of  hydrogen,  just  as  sal-ammoniao  may 
be  represented  either  as  NHa.HCl,  or  as  NH,C1.  Thus,  hydroohlorate  of  ethyla- 
mine,  NH5(GjHs).HCl=NHa(G,H0.01. 

The  chJorides  of  the  alcoliol-radicah,  or  hydrochloric  ethers,  are  obtained  either 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  on  the 
alcohols  1 — 

^^'  i  o  +  Hci  =  JJ I  a  +  e,H,.ci. 

3(^=ja)  +  PC1,=  |jO,+  S(CH,.C1). 
AJoohol. 

These  chlorides  are  moi-e  volatile  than  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

The  acid,  or  negative  chlorides,  are  also  monatomic,  biatomic,  or  triatomio,  ac- 
cording to  the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  monatomic  chlorides,  derived /rom  one  atom  of  hydrocMoric  acid,  contain, 
in  two  vapour^olwmes,  one  atom  of  chlorine,  eapalile  of  forming  a  metallie  chh- 
ridewith  mineral  alkalies ;  e.  g.,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  GN CI  =  Cj.Cl;  chloride 
of  acetyl,  =  CjHjO.Cl.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  chlorides 
of  phosphorus  oa  the  acids,  thus  : — 

«'5«|o  +  poi,.ci.  -?=M*^'  +  pe£i. 

Perohlocide  of    „,  .'^TT-rr-'      ,      OijohloridB 

phosphorus.     Chlonda  of  acofjl   of  phosphorus. 

-j- hydrochloric  acid. 

s(^^'^jo)  4- PCI,  =  ^  (a.  -f  scesHjO.ci.) 

Or,  by  the  action  of  osychloride  of  phosphorus  on  an  allcaline  salt  of  the  same 

^G^HsO  j  ^J  _j_  p^  (,]^  =  ^^  j  ©3  +  3(e,HACl.) 

The  hiafomic  chlorides,  derived  from  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
tain, within  two  vapour-volumes,  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  capable  of  forming  a  me- 
tallic  chloride  with  alkalies :  — 

Ctloride  of  carbonyl,  oxychloride  of  carbon,  or  phosgene ^  CO.OIe 

Chloride  of  sulpburyl =  S©,.Clj 

Chloride  of  succinjl =  G^H^O,.Cij 

Chloride  of  chromyl,  or  chlorochromic  acid ^  CrjOj.CIj 

These  chlorides  may  be  obtained  by  the  acrioa  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
upon  the  corresponding  anhydrous  acids. 

The  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  a  bibasio  acid  is  supposed  by 
Gerhardt  to  consist  of  two  stages, — the  first  being  the  formation  of  an  anhydrous 
acid,  the  second  the  conversion  of  that  compound  into  a  chloride.     For  example  :— 
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^'^H^'a^  +  pci2.ci3= e.H,a,o  +  2Hci  +  paci,; 

and  0,HA-©  +  PCl^-CIa  =  G,HA-C]«  +  PdCi,; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  monobasic  acid,  the  action  consists  of  one  stage  only. 
This  difference  is  connected  by  Gerhardt  with  the  fact,  that  a  bibasio  acid  maybe 
supposed  to  contain  water,  whereas  a  monobasic  acid  cannot  (p.  704).  Accord- 
ing to  Williamson,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  stages  of  the  reaction,  in  the  case  of 
a  bibasic  acid,  are  precisely  similar  to  one  another,  and  to  the  single  reaction  which 
takes  place  with  monobasic  acids.  Thus,  witK  sulphuric  acid- 
ic j  O,  +  PCl,.Cl3  -  I^J  a  +  HCl  +  P0C1„ 

^""^  Hci  J^  "*■  ^^'^'^'^  =  sOi.CL  +  ric!  +  pacia- 

The  difference  in  the  two  views  of  the  reaction  is  this : — that  the  former  supposes 
the  first  stage  of  the  action  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  an  anhydrous  acid;  the 
second  supposes  an  intermediate  compound,  —  a  chloro-hydrate  of  the  acid,  to  he 
produced.  The  formation  of  this  chloro-hydrate  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Williamson  to  take  place  with  sulphuric  acid.  '  If,  however,  one  of  the  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrochloric  acid  in  Gerhardt's  first  equation  he  supposed  to  remain  as- 
sociated with  the  anhydrous  acid,  the  two  views  will  nearly  coincide.  In  every 
case,  indeed,  the  reactiou  consists  essentially  in  the  interchange  of  O  and  Clj. 

The  triaiomic  chlorides,  or  terchlondes,  contain,  within  two  vapour-volumes, 
three  atoms  of  chlorine  capable  of  forming  a  metallic  chlorine  when  acted  upon 
hj/  the  mineral  alkalies. 

The  following  acid  chlorides  are  triatomic  : — 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus P.CI3. 

Chloride  of  phosphoryl  (oxychloride  of  phosphorus) Pd-Clj. 

Chloride  of  sulphophosphoryl  (sulphochlorido  of  phosphorus).... PS.Clj. 

Chloride  of  chlorophosphoryi  (jentachloride  of  phosphorus) PClj-Olj. 

Chloride  of  boron B.CI,. 

Chloride  of  cyanuryl  (solid  chloride  of  cyanogen) Cyj.Cla. " 

The  BROMIDES,  IODIDES,  and  FLUORIDES,  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  chlorides. 
There  are  very  few  organic  fluorides  known. 

The  CYANroES  are  also  analogous  to  the  chlorides. 

The  metallic  cyanides  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  and  form  double  cyanides, 
which  may  he  regarded  as  derivatives  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Thus,  the  ferrocyanides  may  be  represented  hy  the  formula  j^  jCyj,  and  the  fcr- 
rici/anides,  hy  p '  }Cj6;  the  Fe^  in  the  latter  formula  being  equivalent  to  IT3. 

The  eT/anides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  are  obtained  by  distilling  a  sulphovinate  or 
homologous  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium  :  thus, — 

KAH.  ^•'^+  ^'^'  =  ^:l«-+e'H.<:ji 

or  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  on  the  ammoniacal  salta  of  the 
fatty  acids,  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  a&id  consisting  ia  the  abstraction  of  water  : 

^-^^^]a_2H,0  =  CN.CH,; 


Aceta-le  of 


Cyanide  of 
methyl. 


*-^g-'®j©— 2Er,o=es.c._,H,._, 
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of  each  aoid  in  the  series  jields  wlien  tliug  treated,  the  cyanide, 
not  of  the  eorresponding  alcohol -radical,  but  of  the  nest  lowest ;  thus ;  the  pro- 
pionate jieldB  cyanide  of  ethyl ;  the  acetate,  cyanide  of  methyl ;  and  the  fonniate, 
cyanide  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 

When  these  cyanides  arc  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  the  opposite  change  takes 
place ;  that  is  to  say,  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  nest  highest 
alcohol  is  formed,  and  ammonia  is  evolred  ;  thus,  — 


Cjanide 


These  alcoholic  cyanides  may  also  be  regarded  as  nitriles  :  thus,  — 

^NH  =  N  .  GH;  GN  .  QU,  =  N  .  GJI,; 

Cyanide  Formo- 

ofjiy-  nitrilo. 

generally:  CN.C„H,„+,  =  N.e,+i  H^,,,.,. 

AMMONIA    TYPE, 

Nitrides. — a.  Positive. — These  compounds  are  chiefly  oi^anic,  constituting  in 
fact  the  organic  bases  or  alkaloids.  A  few  mineral  nitrides  have,  however,  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  metals  or  their  osides;  e.g.,  amide  o{ 
potassium,  N(HjK);  nitride  of  potassium,  NK,;  nitride  of  mercury,  KHfr,. 

'  The  primary  nitrides  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  such  as  methylamine,  GHsN  = 
NCGHj.H,),  amylamine,  G^H,^  =  N(G5H„ .  H^),  are  obtained:  —  !.  By  the 
action  of  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  the  alcoboi-radicals  on  a '-  " 


NH,  -I-  ^HJ  =  HI  -(-  N  [     H. 

'—^  J     H 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  t  _         ^  , 

Ethylamine. 
2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  the  cyanatcs  or  oyanuratea  of  the  same  radicals ;  — 


H 


Hydrate  of      Carbonate  of     Ethylan 
potasb.  polasb. 


3.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrosulphuric  aoid,  or  acetate  of 
iron,  or  certain  nitro-conjagated  hydrocarbons ;  thus  :  — 
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G,HsCNaj)  +  3H^  =  N  ]    H.°  +  2H,©  +  3S. 
t    H 

Nilrobeniol.  Aniline  or 

phcnjlamine. 

They  are  also  freqneDtlj-  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenized 
organic  substances,  and  are  consequently  found  in  coal-tar,  hone-oil,  &c. 

These  bodies  are  all  volatile  liquids,  having  more  or  less  of  an  ammoniacal  odour. 
Thehasea  of  the  same  series — for  instance,  those  formed  from  the  alcohol-radi- 
cals C„H,„  +  , — are  less  volatile  and  more  oily,  as  they  contain  more  carbon.  They 
all  combine  with  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia,  and  form  cry  stall  izable 
double  salts  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  alcohols 
or  nitrous  ethers,  with  elimination  of  nitrogen;  — 

'h'}n   +   JJiO,  =  NiN   +  "jHiig^^g^g. 
Ethjlamine.  Nitrous  acid.  Nitrite  of  ettijl. 

Aniline  ^  '"'''"  ''J'^'^t^ 

of  phenyl. 

Secondarr/  alcoholic  nilrides. — The  eonstitulion  of  these  bodies  may  he  under- 
stood from  the  following  esiamples  :  — 

Biethylamine,  e.HnN =  Q,UAN. 


le,  C^Hb^ =  GHJn. 

H  J 

Ethaniline,  or  ethjpheuylamine,  OsHuN =  G^i^s  fN". 

They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radi- 
eala  on  the  primary  nitrides;  — 

G,Ho  G,Ho 

H  m  +  e,HjBr  =  e,HjN"  +  HBr. 

tL>  n  J 

Tertiary  alcoholic  nitrides,  or  nilrUe  hases ;  — 

Trictbylamine,      G^'S,,N  =  G,H,  \H. 

Biethamylamine,  C^HsiN  =  €,h!  [n. 

MethamylanUine,  €|jH,sN  =  G^H^  \  N. 
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These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the 
alcohol-radicals  on  the  secondary  alcoholic  nitrides ;  also  by  the  distillation  of  the 
ammonium-bases,  thus :  — 


^(G.H,), 


}  a  ^   (G,HO,N   +   C,H4   +   H^. 


Hydrate  of  Trielhylamine.      Etbjlene. 

totrethylium. 

TriethjJaminc  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  othylate  of 
cyanate  of  ethyl :  — 

iS  ■"  *^™"^''  =  ^''''  *  '"''*^- 

Cjoate  of  2  at.  etijlale  of  Ciirbonato  Trie thjl amine, 

ethyl.  potassinm.  of  polasb. 

This  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  cyanate  of  ethjl  (p.  710). 
The  other  tertiary  alcoholic  nitrides  might  doubtless  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner. 

There  are  also  nitrides 'containing  conjugated  alcohol-radicals ;  e.</.:  — 

eEHaClji 

BicHorethylamine 62H5CI2N       =11       [n" 

II       J 

GsH,C!i 

Chloraniline OallsClN       =      H      fV 

H     J 

GsH/NO,)! 

Nitranilino ejH^CNOjIN  =     H  \N. 

II  i 

Nitrides  of  aUehyde-radicak.  — These  bodies  are  but  little  known. 
Acetosyhimine,  N(ITj .  Q^l^),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride 
of  ethylene  (chloride  of  acetosyl  and  hydrogen)  :  — 

^^"=JC1,   +    2NH3  =       II    N.HCl  +  NH,C!. 
"  H  J 

CMoride  of  aceto-  Hydroehlorate  of 

Bjl  and  hydrogen.  acetosylaminc. 

_  The  natural  vegeto-alkalies,  morphine,  strychnine,  &c.,  are  most  probably  of 
similar  nature  to  these  artificial  alkalies,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
regular  series. 

b.  Negative  or  acid  nitrides.  —  These  are  the  compounds  generally  called 
amides. 

Primary  amides. — In  these  compounds,  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  in  1,  2,  or 
3  molecules  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  an  acid  radical. 

a.  Monatomic:  — 

Aeetamide,  or  nitride  of  acetyl  and  hydrogen CiHsNO^Ni      E  . 

t     H 
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Butjramide,  or  nitride  of  butjryl  aod  hydrogen GjH5N0  =  N^      H   . 

Eenzamide,  or  nitride  of  benzoyl  and  hydrogen G,H7N9  =  N]      H   . 

l-     H 

These  amidea  differ  from  the  corresponding  ammoniaoal  salts  by  the  elements 
of  one  atom  of  water :  — 

c.H,o,„_„„_„,G,ii.a 

NH,  !«— W.W-«i    H,    ■ 

Acetate  of  ammonia,  Acetjimide. 

They  are  produced  hy  tlie  action  of  ammonia  oa  the  anhydrous  acids  :-—. 

Benzoic  anhydride.  Bouioio  acid.        Beniamide, 

by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  acid  chlorides  : — 

G,H,a.Cl  +  NH,  =  HCl  +  N  j  ^'-^^^ ; 

and  hy  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  compound  ethers  : — 

OjHj©  i  a  J-  N"H  —  ^*^s  j  O  4-  N  f  ^aHj^ 
Q,U,  l*=*  +  ^">-    H    1^  +  ^j      H   . 

Acetate  of  olhjl.  Alcohol.         >^_^-^ 

These  amides  are  neutral  crystalline  bodies,  which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous 
acids  or  alkalies,  take  up  water,  and  are  converted  into  ammonia-salts.  When 
treated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  they  give  up  the  elements  of  1  at.  water, 
and  are  converted  into  cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals : — 


jjje,H,a  _  jj^  ^  GN.GH^. 


Acetamide.                  Cyanide  of  metbjl. 
p.  Eiatomic.     Pri-mary  hiamides  or  diamides : — 
Oxamide,  or  nitride  of  osalyl  and  hydrogen GjH^NjOb  =  N^i    Hj  . 

Sizccinamide,  or  nitride  of  suocinyl  and  hydrogen. ..e,!!^^;©!  =  liJ      B, 

*■     H, 

Urea  and  carbamide,  or  nitrida  of  earhonyl  andj^g  ^^  =  K  I  H 
hydrogen >       *  °'-  Hj  ' 

Tartramide,  or  nitride  of  tartryl  and  hydrogen OiH8Nj04  =  Nj]      Hi  . 

They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  neutral  ammonia-salts  of  bibaaic 
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Osulate  of  Oxamide. 


by  the  combiDatson  of  ammoDia  witli  secondary  amides : — 

Cyanio  acid,  Urea. 

or  carbonimide. 

and  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  compound  ethers  or  acid  chlorides : — 

(e.H5.l«-  +  ^™-  =  (cS,).}©-  +  MX'- 

Oxalate  of  ethjl.  2  at.  alcohql.        Oiamide, 

e,HA-Clj  +  2NHa  =  2HC1  +  N^J^'^'^. 

Chloride  of  Sucoioainida. 

sucoinyl. 

y, — Triatomio.     Primari/  triami'dm :—~ 

Triphosphamide,  or  nitride  of  phosphorjl  and  hydrogen ^4h  ' 

Citramide,  or  nitride  of  citrjl  and  hydrogen CsHi.NjO^  =  Ifj^'^'^*. 

Melaraine  and  melam,  or  nitride  of  cyanuryl  andj     n  tt  v         w  1  *^y» 
hydrogen >     t^tleJM.  -  ^'i  Hf' 

Secondfiri/  amides.  —  In  these  compounds,  two-tliirds  of  the  hydrogen  in  a 
molecule  of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  acid  radicals,  viz. : 

1.  By  two  monatomic  radicals;  e.g. : — 

Nitride  of  hisulphophenyl  and  hydrogen C,,H,iNSA  =  Nj  e^HsSea- 

Nitride  of  Bulphoptenyl,  benzoyl  and  hydrogen... e.jHi.NSs©,  =  N  j   G,Hsa  . 

These  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  chloridea  on  the  primary 
amides  or  their  metallic  salts. 

N      II     +  c,n,aci  =  N    G,H,a  +  hci. 

<-      H  ^       H 

2.  The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  molecule  of  a  biatomio 
radical.     These  compounds  are  called  imides. 

Carhonimide  (cyanic  acid)  or  nitride  of  carbonyli     n-yTrri  ._wv^^ 
and  hydrogen i       ^  ~    i  H  ' 

Sueeinimide,  or  nitride  of  succinyl  and  hydrogen  ....CHsNOj  =  Ni    '  ji    '. 
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Most  of  them  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammoniacal  salts 
of  bibasic  acids,  the  change  coaEistiog  in  the  elimination  of  2  molecules  of 
water: — 

Acid  Buccinitte  of  Succiuimide. 


by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  biamides  of  bibasic  acids, 
given  off; — ■ 

Hj      —  NH,  =  Nl^'^'*^^  ; 

Succinamide.  Succinimide. 

or  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  amidogen  acida. 

Tertiary  Amides In  these  compounds,  a!]  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  re- 
placed by  acid  radicals, 

a.  Monatomic.  —  1.  The  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  three  monatomio  radicals; 
e-g.:  — 

Nitride  of  sulphophenjl,  benzoyl,  and  acetyl NJG.HjO. 

Nitride  of  sulphophenyl  and  benzoyl NJO-HjO, 

2.  One  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  monatomio,  and  the  other  two  by 
a  biatomic  radical : — 

Nitride  of  euccinyl  and  sulphophenyl ^!c  W  ao 

These  amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  the  secondary  amides, 
or  their  silver-salts. 

3,  All  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  triatomic  radical.  The  composition  of 
Beveral  inoi^anio  compounds  may  be  expressed  in  this  manner:  — 

Mocophosphamide,  or  nitride  of  phosphoryl =  N  .  PO. 

Boramide,  or  nitride  of  boron =  N  .  U. 

Free  nitrogen,  or  nitride  of  nitrogen,  the  amide  of  nitrous  acid  ...  =  N  .  N. 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitride  of  azotyl,  the  amide  of  nitric  acid  =  N  .  NO. 
p.  Biatomic.  —  Compounds  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of  2  molecules  of  am- 
monia is  replaced  by  monatoroic  or  biatomic  radicals  :  — 

Trisuccin amide,  or  biamide  of  trisuceiny] NjJGjHjOj. 

fG,HA 
Biamide  of  succinyl,  bibenzoyi,  and  bisulphophenyl NaU^iHsOX. 

These  tertiary  biamides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  other 
amides  or  biamides. 

Intermediate  nitrides,  or  amidoi/en-salts.  —  These  are  compounds  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  partly  by  a  basic,  partly  by  an  acid  radical. 
Most  of  the  primary  and  seoondaty  amides  form  such  salts,  which  are  produced 
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by  the  direct  action  of  the  amides  on  the  corresponding  oxides  or  their  salts ; 

Benzamidate  of  mercury  ..„,■ NJ      Hg. 

When  the  positive  radical  is  an  alcohol -radical,  the  eonipounds  are  called  alcala- 
mides  ;  those  which  contain  phenyl,  GjHs,  are  also  called  anilides  :  tlius, — 

Phenjl-aeetamide  or  acetanilide N<  ^HjO. 

I     H 

Ethyl-cjanamide nJ    Cy. 

<.  H 
Phosphides.  — Those  compounds  are  derived  from  the  typo  ammonia  by  the 
eubstitution  of  phosphorus  for  nitrogen,  and  of  various  radicals  for  the  hydrogen. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PH5,  is  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  forms  with  hydriodic 
acid  a  compound,  PH3 .  HI,  or  PHjI,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes  like  iodide  of 
ammonium,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

With  the  alcohol- radicals,  phosphorus  forms  compounds  analogous  to  the  alco- 
holic nitrides,  and  like  those  bodies  possessing  alkaiine  properties;  e.  g.,  triphos- 
phomethjlamine,  or  trimethyphosphine,  P(6ll5)3.  These  compounds  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  on  zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  &;., 
the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  following  general  equation  : — 

PCI,  -f  3e„H,„  +  ,  Zn  =  aZnCl  -{■  PCe„H,„+,)3- 
These  phosphides,  treated  with  the  iodides  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicals, 
yield  compounds  analogous  to  the  ammonium  bases  :  thus, — 

P(eH>),  +  e,Hsi  =  '^^^^  j  P .  I. 

The  only  negative  or  acid  phosphide  known  is  chloracefyphide,  or  phosphide  of 
terchloraeetjl  =  PCe^Gl^O .  H .  H). 

Arsenides  and  Antimonides — Arsenic  and  antimony  also  form  eonipounds 
of  the  ammonia  typo;  e.g.,  AsH,;  SbH,;  AsCO^Hs),;  SbCC^Hs);  but  the 
arsenides  and  antimonides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  differ  considerabij  in  their  pro- 
perties from  the  nitrides  and  phosphides,  not  eomhining  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
&o.,  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia,  hut  rather  combining  with  oxygon,  chlorine, 
iodine,  &c.,  like  metals.  They  belong,  therefore,  rather  to  the  hydrogen  type  (p. 
719). 

HYDROGEN   TYPE. 

The  primary  derivatives  of  this  type  are  :  — 

1.  The  hydrides  of  the  metals  proper.  A  small  number  only  of  these  are  known, 
viz.,  CuaHf  AsHj,  and  ShU^.  The  two  latter  may  also  be  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  ammonia. 

2,  The  hydrides  of  /he  alcohol-radicah,  C„n2„j_i,  viz.,  marsh-gas,  or  hydride 
of  methyl,  GH.  =  H  .  Qli, ;  hydride  of  ethyl,  e^Ha  =  H  .  G,Hj ;  hydride  of 
amy],  OsHu  =  H.  CiH,,,  &c.  These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  the  chlorides  or  iodides  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicals  : — 

2C2HsI  4-  Zn  Zn  =  2ZnI  -|-  H .  e^H^  -|-  GsH, ; 


also  by  the  action  of  water  on  zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  &c. : — . 
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Zq  .  C,H,  +  J{{0  =  H  .  C,Hs  +  I"  jO; 

D  ia  the  dastnictive  diatillation  or  spontaneoua  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Marsh-gas,  for  example,  is  formed  by  the  putre- 
factioD  of  vegetable  matter  uoder  water  (p.  278).  The  hydrides  of  methyl  and 
ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  rest  are  liquid  or  solid.  They  are 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  formation  of  substitution-products;  thus — 


II .  e.Hs  +  CICI  =  H  .  Cj(H,Cl)  +  uci. 

There  are  likewise  hydrides  of  alcohol-radicals  of  the  form  H.O„Ha,_„  the 
best  known  of  which  is  benzol,  or  hydride  of  phenyl,  €{He,  or  H .  Qji^.  These 
■  compounds  are  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  substances ; 
benzol,  for  instance,  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  thfs  monobasic  acids,  C„Hjj  _bO-,  with  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  a 
carbonate  of  the  base  being  formed  at  the  same  time  :  — 


3.  The  liydrides  of  iJie  aldehyde-radicals,  C.  Hj._ ,.     These  are  :— 

Ethylene,  defiant  gas  or  hydride  of  acetcyl  e^H^  =  H  Q-^U^ 

Propylene,  or  hydride  of  propionjl  tjHo  =  H  t^Hj 

Butylone,  or  hydnde  of  butjryl  t-jH^  =  H  C^Hj 

Amylene,  or  hydride    f  valerjl  65!!  ^  =  H  t-sHj^ 

These  compounds  might  also  be  regarded  as  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
C„  Hi„_,;  for  example  propylene  as  bjdnJe  of  allyl  (p  G9b)  Possibly  how 
ever,  there  may  be  two  isomeric  aeries  of  these  compounds  the  one  denved  fr  m 
the  alcohols,  the  other  from  the  aldehydes 

These  hydro-carbons  are  formed  by  the  destnietiye  distillation  of  organic  sub 
stances,  several  of  them  b  log  f  und  among  the  products  of  the  di'Jtiiht  on  of 
coal.  They  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  icid  at  a  h  ^h 
temperature  on  the  aloohols  the  change  consisting  m  the  abstraction  of  the  ele 
ments  of  water  :  thus  — 


The  only  body  of  the  series  which  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  ia  ethylene 
(p.  285) ;_  the  rest  are  liquid  or  solid.  The  first  term,  methylene,  has  not  been 
ODtained  in  the  free  state.  These  compounds  are  especially  distinguished  by  com- 
bining with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  &o.,  forming  compounds  homologous 
-with  Dutch  liquid  or  chloride  of  ethylene,  GjH, .  Clj;  whereas  the  hydrides  of 
the  radicals  C„Hi„_j.i  are  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

The  lower  compounds  of  the  series  also  combine  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  olefiant  gas  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  anhydrous  acid,  or  by  a  coke 
ball  soaked  in  fuming  oil  of  vitriol.  This  property,  and  that  of  forming  liquid 
compounds  with  ohlorine  and  bromine,  is  made  available  for  separating  olefiant 
gas,  and  the  other  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  from  gaseous  mix- 

4.  The  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals, 

a.  Monafomic.  —  The  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals  €°Hj^iO,  are  evidently  the 
aldehydes  of  the  fatty  acids  (p.  699) :  thus :  — 
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Acetic  aldehyde =  H.ejHOa  = '^'{O. 

Butyric  aldehyde =  H ,  C,H^  =  ^J^' |  O. 

Benzoic  aldehyde  (hitter  almond  oil) =  H.C,HsO  =  ^^''^  !©- 

The  following  conipoanda  may  be  rcj^rded  as  the  aldehydes  of  monohasio 
mineral  acids ;  that  is  to  mj,  as  (lie  hydrides  of  the  radicals  contained  in  those 
acids  considered  as  derivatives  of  water:  — 

Nitrous  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  nitrie  acid NIIOj  =  H.NOi. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  h jpochlorous  acid CIH      ^  H  .  01. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  eyanic  acid CHN    =  H  .  Cy. 

Spontaneous  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  or  alde- 
hyde of  hypophosphorous  acid PR       =  H.  P. 

p.  Hydrides  of  biatcmic  acid  radicals  :  — 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  hyposnlphurous  acid SHj       —  H, .  g. 

Hydroselenic  aeid,  or  aldehyde  of  hyposelenious  acid SeHj     =  Hj.Se. 

y.  Hydrides  of  triatomic  acid  radicals  :  — 
Hon-6pontanoous!y  inflammable  phoBphurretted  hydrogen,  or 

aldehyde  of  phosphorous  acid PH^       ^Hj.P. 

Antimoninretted  hydrogen,  or  aldehyde  of  antimonious  acid.,  ShH,     =  Hj.Sb. 

The  secondary  derivatives  of  the  hydrogen-type  are — 

1.  The  ordinary  metals : — Potassium,  KK,  derived  from  HH;  antimony,  SbSb, 
derived  from  H3H3;  alnminium,  AljAJy  derived  from  HaH,,  &e. 

2.  The  alcohol-metoh,  derived  from  the  type  HH,  both  atoms  of  hydrogen 
being  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals.  The  only  bodies  of  this  class  which  have  yet 
been  obtained  ore  those  containing  the  radicals  C„H;„^.| ;  viz.  (a.)  Those  in  which 
the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same  radical :  methyl,  GHa.CHjj 
€%;,  CHi.GjHs;  btilffl  or  tefrt/l,  QJi^ . G,U,;  «my,  esHi, . OsH,, ;  caproi/l  or 
hexyl,  egH^  .  eaH„ ;  and  capryl  or  oeli/l,  GSn ■  -esH,,.— (6.)  Those  in  which  the 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  different  radicals  ;  tth^h-hutyl,  ethyl-a'myl, 
fneihylo^aproyl,  bufyl-amt/l,  and  hutyh-caproyl.  The  reasons  for  representing 
the  bodies  of  the  class  (a.)  in  the  free  state,  by  the  double  formulas,  have  been 
already  given  (p.  690). 

These  alcohol-metals  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  iodides  of  the 
alcohol-radicals  (p,  697);  by  the  action  of  sodium  oa  the  chlorides  of  the  same 
radicals;  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the  same  time :  — 

2^co.GH,jg^  +  n.a  =  (eH,),+  h,  +  c©,+ "5®}©,. 

Acetate  of  potash.  Methyl.  Carbonate 

of  Potash. 

The  alcohol-metals,  containing  two  different  radicals,  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium,  on  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding  iodides  :  thusj  with  the  iodides  of 
ethyl  and  butyl  — 

G^HJ  4-  Na  Na    =  Nal  +  NaC^Hj 
and  G,B,I  -1-  NaC^H.  =  Nal  +  C,Hs.G,H,; 

also,  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  two  of  the  fatty  acids. 
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Me%l  and  etlyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  other  alcohol- 
metals  are  liquids  more  or  less  volatile.  They  exhibit  but  little  tendency  to  unite 
with  other  bodies.  The  alcohols  atfd  ethers  cannot  be  formed  from  thorn  directly. 
Oxygen  and  sulphur  do  not  act  upon  them,  and  chlorine  and  bromine  do  not 
unite  with  them,  but  decompose  them,  forming  substitution-products ;  they  ate  not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  potash.  For  their  boiling  points  and  vapour- 
densities,  see  page  690. 

3.  Mixed  metals,  containing  a,  metal  proper  and  an  alcohol-radical;  e.g.  zinc- 
melhtjl,  ©Hj.Zn;  zinc-ethyl,  &,S^.7,a;  zinc-amxjl,  CsH„Zn;  stannethyl,  aU-Sn;. 
ars€nelhyl,{Q^^,\ks;  Uibmefhyl,  (fiE,)&h,  kc. 

These  compounds  arc  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  &c.,  on  the 
corresponding  metals,  or  their  alloys  with  potassium  or  sodium;  thus,  the  com- 
pounds of  ethyl  and  arsenic  are  obtained  by  distilling  iodide  of  ethyl  with  arsenide 
of  fiodinm;  arsen-bim ethyl  or  eacodyl,  (CH,),As,  is  likewise  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda  and  arsenious  acid.  To  understand 
this  reaction,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  CjIIjO,  may 
be  supposed  to  consist  of  GO  conjugated  with  methyl,  GFj;  — 

4(«^)  +  ^.  =  (gj^io  +  .CO.  +  2(|^!e,). 
Aoelate  of  soda.  Oside  of  pacoilj-l. 

These  compounds  arc  liquids  more  or  less  volatile,  and  generally  having  a  very 
offensive  odour;  they  oxidize  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  take  Are.  Zinc- 
raethyl,  zinc-ethyl,  and  oaeodyl  take  lire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  and  zinc-amyl  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  other 
mixed  metals  in  their  behaviour  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  When 
these  melala  are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  freely  enough  to  cause  them  to  take 
.firCj  they  are  converted  into  mixed  ethers;  thus, — 

2(eH,.zn)  -Hae  =  2(^^^[a). 

Similarly  with  sulphur.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  on  the  other  hand, 
decompose  them,  producing  a  chloride  of  the  metal  and  a  chloride  of  the  alcohol- 
radical  :  — 

OH, .  Zn  -1-  CICl  =  CHj .  CI  -|-  ZnCl. 

This  difference  of  reaction  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  bibasic  character  of 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  monobasic  character  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
(compare  pp.  689,  707).  The  same  mixed  metals  decompose  water,  forming  a 
•hydrate  of  zinc  and  a  hydride  of  the  alcohol-radical :  — 

GH,Zu  -f  gjd  =  H.eH,  +  h[0. 

The  other  mixed  metals — thence  called  conjugate  metals  —  containing  tin, 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  lead,  and  mercury,  combine  as  simple  radicals  with 
oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  forming  oxides,  chlorides,  &e.  The  oxides  of  these  conju- 
gate metals  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  oxides  of  the  simple  metala 
contained  In  them,  one  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen  being  replaced  by  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  ethyl,  &c. ;  that  is,  ©  by  i&^H^),,  &c.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  symbol  Et  stands  for  (OjHs)^:  — 
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Aisenious : 


cid,  AFjOa.  Oiide  of  arsen-biethyl        AB^(Etfi)  =  0  ■[  ^gjl'^')' 


\A8(G,H,)r 


ArBEDio  acid,  APjOg....  Oiide  of  areeo-tri ethyl   ASj{Et,©j)  =  0,  ■[  ^^^l^aj^'js 
Arsenic  aiid.  As,©.....  Oiide  of  areenefhjliam    AsjfEf.O)  =  6j|  As{|^h^J|, 


Stnnnio  oxide,  Sd^Oj...  Oiide  of  stannethjl  Sn,[Ete)  =  e  |  g"[|'H'}_ 

Stannio  oxide,  {2  at.),  |  j,^,^^  ^^  ^  slaimebjl  SD,(Et,G)=Ga{  i°;}§"^'J* 


Mercuric  oiide  (  at.).  )  r,,;,i_  „f  mBr^„rBt>i^1         irff  /FfOl A  /  ^'fil^jfJi) 

Hg,0j I  '^^"'^  "^  mercurethjl  iIg4(l.tW)_B, |  Hgi(G5Hsl. 

Selemoui  »|ld^anhy.)  |  ^^.^^  ^^  gelenethjl  Se,(Et,0,)=O,  {  fj^'^f^^ 

Nitric  Mid  ('^Ijtyd.  j.  I  Glide  of  tetretlijlium  N,[Et,0)=e{  ^gj|^j 

The  method  of  deteruiiniDg  the  equivalent  in  hydrogen  of  these  conjugate  radi- 
cals has  been  already  ciplaioed  (p.  694). 

Acid  inelah,  or  me.wUonh. — These  are  the  elements  commonly  called  negative 
or  chlorous  ;  e.'j.  osjgen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 


EELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 
AND  DENSITY. 

Atomic  Volume  of  Liquids.*  —  The  atomic  volumes  of  bodies  are  the  spaces 
occupied  by  quantities  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  and  are  calculated  by 
dividing  the  atomic  weights  by  the  specific  gravities  (p.  172) ;  thus,  the  atomic 
weights  of  copper  and  silver  being,  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  317  and  108-1,  and 
their  specific  gravities  (water  =  1)  being  893  and  10'57,  their  atomic  volumes 

^  and  YiT^'  '*'"  ^'^  """^  ■'^'^'^'    ^^^^^  numbers  are,  of  course, 


only  It  th  a  tu  1  aluea  depend  on  the  units  of  atomic  volume  and  density 
adopt  d 

It  has  al  dy  b  B  b  ed,  that  the  relations  between  atomic  weight  and 
den  ty  a  mu  h  1  n  pi  n  solids  and  liquids  than  in  gases,  the  diversities  in 
the  rat  f  pan  n  by  1  at  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies  being  alone  sufficient  to 
compl   ate  th  lat    ns  t    a  considerable  extent.     With  regard  to  liquids  in 

part   ul      th  1       f  1  rofcssor  Kopp  have  shown  that  their  atomic  volumes 

are  comparable  only  at  temperatures  for  which  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  are  equal ; 
for  example,  at  the  boiling  points  of  the  liquids.  If  the  atomic  weights  of  liquids 
are  compared  with  their  densities  at  equal  temperatures,  no  regular  relations  can 
be  perceived;  but  when  the  same  comparison  is  made  at  the  boiling  temperatures 
of  the  respective  liquids,  several  remarkable  laws  become  apparent.  The  density 
of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment;  but 
when  the  density  at  any  one  point,  say  at  15-5°  C.  (GQ°  F.),  has  been  ascertained, 
and  the  rate  of  expansion  is  also  known,  the  density  at  the  boiling  point  may  be 
calculated.  Abundant  data  for  these  calculations  are  supplied  by  thelabours  of 
Kopp  and  Pierre  (p.  644). 


*  H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Tharm.  j 
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The  following  table  coataina  Kopp's  determinations  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  a 
eons^ide^able  number  of  liquids  containing  carbon,  bjdrogen,  and  oxygen  at  tbeir 
boiling  points.  The  atomic  weights  arc  those  of  the  hjdrogen-scale.  The  calcu- 
laud  atomic  volumes  in  the  fourth  coluian  are  determined  by  a  method  to  be  pre- 
eently  described ;  the  observed  atomic  volumes  in  the  fifth  column  are  the  quotients 
of  the  atomic  weights,  on  the  hydrogen -scale,  divided  by  the  specific  gravities 
referred  to  water  as  unity. 


Table  A. 
c  Votuines  of  Liquids  caiilaining  Carbon,  Sydrogm,  and  Oxygen, 


■  \Nophthiilin 

B   ).Udeh;de 

"r  <  Valeriildehj-de 

g  milter  almond  oil... 
&■  /Cuminol 

^Buljl 

V^Acetone 


Water 

Wood-Epirit 

Alcohol 

Amjiic  alcohol .... 
Phonylio  alcohol . . 
Benxoio  alcohol,... 
Formic  acid 

Propionic  acid 

Butjrii      ' ' 
Valeria 


Vinic  ether 

Acetic  acid  (anhjdrcus)  .... 

FormiatB  of  methyl 

Acetate  of  methyl 

Formiate  of  etbjl „ 

Acetate  of  ethyl... 

Butyr.ite  of  methjl 

Propionate  of  ethjl 

Valerate  of  methyl 

Butyrate  of  elhyl 

Acetate  of  butyl 

Formiate  of  amyl 

Valerate  of  ethyl 

Acetate  of  amyl 

Viilerate  of  amyl 

Benioate  of  methjl 

Benzoalo  of  ethyl 

lietizoate  of  amyl 

LCinnamate  of  ethyl 

Acid  salicylate  of  methjl... 

Carbonate  of  ethyl 

Osalatfl  of  methjl 

Oxalate  of  ethyl 

Succinate  of  ethyl 

46~~  ' 


CsH,. 

e,„H 

G„B,4 
GjH,,Oj 

e,ii,9 
e,X& 

eii.o 

C,H^O 

tffi 

eiiA 

GjH.O, 

G,I1.0, 

G,HA 
G,II,„0 

e,iiA 
G,n.e„ 

GjHgGj 

GJHsG, 
G.ir,„Gj 

Ga[I,.0, 
GjHciO. 
«tH,,G, 
GgH^Oj 
e,H,,G, 
G,H,A 
G,oH„Gj 
GgHS, 

GijHwiGo 
Gjiil^j 


G.IlsO. 
GjHioGj 


1640 
66-2 
122-3 
122-2 


108-0 
130-0 
1800 
152-0 
152-0 
163-0 
162-0 
174-0 
174-0 
240-0 
152-0 
174-0 
240-0 
207-0 


H6-0...  93-7  at 
1  S3 -6...  18-5 -2  "  l; 
149-2 "  21 

60-O,.,  6R-9  "  ; 
n7-8...120-3  "  1( 

118-4 '■  V, 

189-2 "  21 

184-5...188-8  "  1( 

77-3...  7T-6  "    £ 

18-8 "  1( 

41-9...  42-2  "  t 
CI  8...  62-5  "  'I 
128-6...12*-4  "  n 
103-6...104-0  "  la 

123-7 "  21 

40-9...  41-8  "  S 
63-5...  li3-8  "  11 

85-4 "  18 

I0G-4...107-8  "  IJ 
130-2...I81-2  "  17 

126-9 "  25 

105-S...106-4  "  a 
109-9...110-1  ■'  IS 

63-4 "    8 

88-7...  85-8  "  6 
84-9...  85-7  "  6 
1O7-4...107-8  "  7 
126-7...127-3  "    9 

1258 "    9 

148-7...149-6  "  11 
149-1...149-1  "  11 

149-3 "  11 

149-4...150-2  "  11 
173-5...178-6  "  18 
173  3...176-5  "  13 

244-1 "  IE 

148 -5, ..160 -3  "  IS 
172-4...I74-8  "  20 

247-7 "  26 

211-3 "  20 

156-2...I57-0  "  22 

188-8...189-4  "  12 

II6-3 ■'  16 

166-8...167-1  "  18 

209-0 "  21 
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A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  table  leads  to  the  following  remarkable 
results ;  — 

1.  D'ffen-tices  of  atomic  volume  are  in  numerous  instances  propoHional  to  the 
differences  between  the  correspondinff  chemieal  formvlte.  —  Thus  liquids,  whose 
formuljB  differ  byji-^Hj,  differ  in  atomic  volume  byM.22;  for  example,  tho 
atomic  volumes  of  formiate  of  methyl,  ejH.O,,  and  butjrate  of  ethyl,  Q^^Qt,  differ 
by  nearly  4  X  22.  Acetat*  of  ethyl,  O^HA,  and  butyrate  of  methyl,  GsH.oOi, 
whose  formulfe  differ  by  CHj,  differ  in  atomic  volume  by  nearlj;  22.  The  same  law 
holds  good  with  respect  to  liquids  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  nitrogen  (see  Tables  B,  C,  D).  Again  :  by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of 
analogous  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds,  it  is  found  that  the  substitution  of  1, 
2,  or  3  atoms  of  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine,  increases  the 
atomic  volume  of  a  compound  by  once,  twice,  or  three  times  5.  This  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of  PBtj  and  rClj;  OjHjBr  and  ^IIsCl,  &e. 
(Table  C.) 

2.  Isomeric  liquids  heUonging  tg  the  same  chemieal  ti/jie  have  egual  atomic 
volumes. — The  atomic  volume  of  acetic  acid,    ^'    JO,  is  between  63'5  and  63'8; 

that  of  formiate  of  methyl,  ^„    jO,  is  034;  the  atomic  volume  of  butyric  acid, 

^'|['^}0,  is  between  106-4  and  1078;  that  of  acetate  of  ethyl,  ^g"*^)^, 

is  between  1074  and  107'8. 

3.  In  liquids  of  the  same  themical  type,  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  hy  an 
equivalent  quavliti/  of  occygen  (that  is  to  say,  of  1  pt.  of  hydrogen  by  8  pta.  of 
oxygen)  ma/tes  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the  atomic  volume.  —  This  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of  alcohol,  CJJoO,  and  acetic  acid,  CjHiOj;  of 
ether,  C^Hn,©,  acetate  of  ethyl,  C^HgO,,  and  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  GSeQii  _of 
cymo!,  CioHu,  and  cuniinol,  OioHijO.  The  alteration  caused  by  the  substitution 
of  &  for  Ha  is  always  an  increase. 

4.  In  liquids  of  the  same  chemieal  type,  the  replacement  of  2  at.  II  hi/  1  at.  G 
(1  pt.  by  weight  of  hydrogen  by  6  parts  of  carbon)  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
atomic  volume.  —  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  benzoate  of  ethyl,  C,H,oOj, 
and  valerate  of  ethyl,  C,H„Oa,  and  with  the  corresponding  benzoates  and  valerates 
in  general ;  also  with  bitter  almond  oil,  CjHjO,  and  valoraldehyde,  CsHm©. 

In  liijuids  beloajting  to  different  types,  the  same  relations  are  not  found  to  hold 
good.  Moreover,  the  types  within  which  these  relations  are  observed,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  Gerhardt'a  classification  (p.  696).  Farther,  when  liquid  com- 
pounds are  represented  by  rational  formulfe  founded  on  these  types,  their  atomic 
volumes  may  be  calculated  from  certain  fundamental  values  of  the  atomic  volumes 
of  the  elements,  on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  volume  of-  a  liquid  compound 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Since  the  addition  of  GH,  to  a  compound  increases  the  atomic  volume  by  22, 
this  number  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  volume  of  GH^;  moreover,  since 
Q  (or  Cj)  may  take  the  place  of  Hj  in  combination,  without  altering  the  atomic 
volume  of  the  compound,  it  follows  that  the  atomic  volume  of  C  must  be  equal  to 

22 
that  of  Hjj  and  therefore  the  atomic  volume  of  G  =  -^  ;=  11,  and  that  of  IIj  also 

equal  to  11,  or  that  of  H  =^  5-5.  Further,  as  the  substitution  of  ©  for  Hj  pro- 
duces a  slight  increase  in  the  atomic  volume  of  a  compound,  the  atomic  volume 
of  O  must  be  rather  greater  than  11 ;  and  it  is  found  that,  by  assuming  the  atomic 
volume  of  O,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  H,  (that  is  to  say,  in  a  radical,  ais  when 
acetyl,  GjHaO,  is  formed  from  ethyl,  GjHj),  to  be  equal  to  12-2,  results  ore 
obtained  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  of  observation.  But  when  oxygen  occu- 
pies the  position  which  it  has  in  water,  „Gj  its  atomic  volume  is  smaller.     The 
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specific  gravity  of  water  at  the  lioilitig  point  ia  0-9579;  hence  its  atomic  yolume  at 

that  temperature  is     qc..q  ^18.8;  now  the  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  occapj  a  space 

eqiial  t»  11 ;  hence  the  vohme  of  tho  oxygen  is  7'8.  The  same  value  of  the  atomic 
To!iime  substituted  for  ©  ia  tho  formulae  of  the  several  compounds  belonging  to 
the  water-type,  in  which  it  occupies  a  similar  place,  that  ia  to  say,  outside  the 
radical,  gives  results  agreeiog  nearly  with  observation.  That  a  given  quantity  of 
a  substance  should  occupy  different  spaces,  under  different  circumstances,  is  a 
fact  easily  explained,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  particles  of  a  body  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  but  are  separated  by  certain  spaces,  which 
increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  according  as  it 
ia  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state. 

From  these  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen;  viz. — 

Atomic  volume  of  G :=  11 

H =    55 

"  "  a  {within  the  radical) =  12-2 

"  "  &  (without  the  radical) =     7'8; 

the  calculated  volumes  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  liquids,  in  the  fourth  column  of 
Table  A,  are  deduced.  The  method  of  calculation  may  be  understood  from  the 
foUowiog  examples : 

Benzol,  Q^W,  =  G^U, .  H. 

Atomic  volume  of  Cg =  6fJ 


"  "        benzol =  99 

Aldehyde,  e,H,0  =  G,HaO .  H. 

Atomic  vdume  of  €2 =  22 

"  "         H< =  22 

"  "  0  (within  the  radical). =  12-2 

"  "  aldehyde =  56-2 

Alcoiwi,  e^nsO  =  ^'^5  jo. 

Atomic  volume  of  Gi .•. =  22 

Hs =38 

"  "         O  (without  the  radical),.... =    78 

"  "  alcohol =  62-8 

Acetic  acid,  GjHA  =  ^y'*^|0. 
Atomic  volume  of  O3 =  23 


a  (within  the  radical) =  12-2 

Q-  (without  the  radical) =    78 

acetic  acid ^  64'0 
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Jn%(?ro«s  acetic  acid,  GtH^Qa  =  C,h!o  *  ^' 

Atomic  volume  of  6, =  44 

H, =  33 

"  "  ^  (withiD  tie  radical) =  244 

"  "  a  (without  tlie  radical) =      7-8 

"  "  aDlijdrous  acetic  acid ^^  109'2 

Oxalate  o/methj,/,  e,HA  =  ff^^^' 

Atomic  \olume  of  t-i  =    44 

"  "  y\wt!im  theradea!)  =    24-4 

"  "  Oj  (without  the  radical)  =    15*6 

"  "  oxalate  of  metlij!  =117-0 

Liqmds  contamivg  Sulplmr  — Sulphur  enters  luto  oombiDatioQ  in  various 
wajB,  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  oxvgen  in  the  tjpe  HH.-&  (as  in  mercap- 
tan),  aometimea  takint;  the  place  of  cirbcn  within  a  radical  (as  in  anhydrous 
sulphurous  acid)  gO  ©■,  compared  with  anhydrous  carbonic  acid,  00  . 0;  some- 
times replacing  oxygen  withm  a  radical  (as  in  sulphide  of  earhon),  0%  .  B,  com- 
pared wilh  anhydrous  carbonii,  acid  In  the  fir^t  and  second  cases,  the  atomic 
volume  of  sulphur  compounds  may  be  calculated  by  attributing  to  sulphur  (S  = 
82),  the  itomic  volume  22  6  those  tf  the  other  elements  remaining  as  above;  in 
the  third  case,  the  atomic  \olunio  of  sulphur  appears  to  be  greater;  viz.,  28'6. 

Examples. — Mcrcaplan,  CjHeS  =      fi^i^' 

Atomic  volume  of  Ca =  22 

'<  "  II, =33 

g  ....  =  22-6 

«  "  mercaptan =  77-6 

Sulphide  of  earhon,  C§j=  4S-S. 

Atomic -volume  of  O =  11 

'■  "  g  (within  the  radical) =28'6 

"  "  S  (without  the  radical) =  22-6 

I'  "  sulphide  of  carbon , =  62'2 

Table  B. 

,    Atomic  Yulumes  of  Liquid  Siilphiir-eompomids. 


,„,. 

Af™ic 
WelgUl. 

Atomic  Vpm,.e8tlhBEoiHnsM«..     | 

C.l=cl.t«l, 

0b.erv.a. 

Mercaptan 

AmyUo  merciplnn 

Sulphide  of  methjl 

Salphideof  ethyl 

m 

62 
104 
62 
90 
94 
04 
138 
70 

77'6 
148-0 

77.6 
121-6 
100-2 

42'6 
149-4 

02-2 

76-0...  76-1  at   80°  C. 
140-1...140'6"  120 

75-7 "    41 

120-5...121-5 "     91 
100-6. ..100-7"  114 

48-9 "  —8 

148-8...  149-5"  160 

62-2...  02-4"    47 

Sulphorous  add 

Sulphite  of  ethyl 

liUulphide  of  earhon 

lOOglc 
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Chlorides,  Bromide*,  and  Iodides.  —  In  liquid  eonipounda  of  this  class,  tlie 
atomic  volume  of  CI  is  supposed  to  be  22-8,  that  of  Br  =  27*8,  and  that  of  I  =  37'5, 
those  of  the  other  elements  remaining  as  above. 


Table  C. 
Aioitik  Volumes  n/  Liquid  ChUridea,  Bromide!,  a 


DichtariniLted  ethylene 

Chloride  of  carbon 

ChloiidB  of  ethylene 

,  mono  chlorinated  .. 

,  biohlorinoted 

,  terohlorinated 

Chloride  of  butjkoe , 

Monociilorinated       cliloridi 

metliyl 

Chloroform 

Otloriiie  of  carbon 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

.  Mono  chlorinated... 

,  oiohlorinated 

Chloride  of  em;l 

Chloral 

Chloride  of  floetjl 

Chloride  of  benioyl 


Bromide  of  methyl... 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

Bromide  of  amjl 

Bromide  of  ethylene 

Iodide  of  methyl 

Iodide  of  ethyl , 

Iodide  of  amy] 


Cldoride  of  sulphur 

Chloride  of  phosphorus 
Bromide  of  phosphorus 

Chloride  of  silicon 

Bromide  of  Eilicon 

Chloride  of  ftrsanic 

Chloride  of  aniimonj..'. 
Bromide  of  antimony.. 

Chloride  of  tin 

Chloride  of  dtanium  ... 


CsHjCI, 
C-Clj 
e,HjCij 

GjH.CI. 
GjHCIj 
e^HjClj 

GIfjCI, 
GIICL 
GCl^ 
G1H5CI 
GjHjClj 
GjHaCIa 
GsH„Cl 
G,HCI,& 
GairjOCl 
GjHsQCl 

eH,Br 
GjHsTSr 
GjlI,.Br 
G.H,Br, 


106-9 
124-2 
141-6 
133-6 

67-6 
84'9 
102.2 


115-4 " 

85-8...  86-4" 
105-4...107-2  " 
120-7..,121'4  " 

143    " 

129-6...133-7" 

64-5 " 

84-8...  85-7" 
104-3...107-0" 
71-2...  74-5" 


65  0 
8  0 
I5oO 


97-5...  99-9"  130 


152  5    155  8      147 


_^ 


The  compounds  PCla,  SiClj  anl  AsCI  have  newly  e^ual  atom  0  ^oluncs 
■vthenee  it  may  be  inferred  tl  at  pi  o  jhorua  1  con  and  ars  n  c  in  the  r  1  qu  d 
compounds,  have  equal  atot  e  volumes  The  sa  e  conclu  on  ni'iy  bo  drawn 
regarding  tin  and  titaninura   s  nee  the  atom     volumes  of  '^nC!    and  T  (,1a  d.re 

Nitrogen-compounds. — In  conpounds  b  lon^  ng  to  the  ammoc  a  typ  the 
atomic  volume  of  nitrogen  s  3  Th  3  result  13  deduced  from  the  observed 
atomic  volume  of  aniline,  CbH  N  w!  eh  is  10(  8  Now  the  atom  c  volume  of 
6  G  +  7  H  =  6 .  11  +  7  .  5  5  =  104  5  wh  th  number  dedu  ted  from  lOb  8 
leaves  2-3  for  the  atomic  volume  of  n  trogea 
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Tlie  atomic  volume  of  eyanogeo  deduced  from  the  observed  at.  vol.  of  ejanide 
of  phenyl,  CN .  e,H„  or  G^il^N,  is  nearly  2S.     Thus  _ 
Atomic  volume  of  C.H5N  —  121-6 
"  "  GbH»     =    93-5 

"  "  CN      =    28'1 

A  siipilar  calculation,  founded  on  the  observed  atomic  volume  of  cyanide  of 
methyl,  ObHjN,  gives,  for  the  at,  vol.  of  cyanogen,  the  number  26'8.  The  atomic 
volume  of  liquid  cyanogen  determined  directly  at  37°  or  39°  C.  above  its  boiling 
point,  is  between  28'9  and  30'0,  As  a  meatt  of  these  values,  the  atomic  volume  of 
cyanogen  may  be  assumed  to  be  28  ;  and  with  this  value  the  atomic  volumes  of 
the  liquid  cyanides  are  calculated.     Thus,  for 

Oil  of  mustard  (sulpho-cyanide  of  allyl),  O^HsNS    =  ^"^  }S. 

Atomic  volume  of  CjHs =     60-5 

"  "  4N =    28-0 

"  "  S  (without  the  radical) =    22'6 

"  "  oil  of  mustard =  111-1 

The  atomic  volumes  of  compounds  containing  the  radical  NAii  are  calculated 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  at.  vol.  of  that  radical  is  33,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  observed  atomic  volume  of  liquid  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Thus: — tie  at.  vol. 
of  nitrateof  amy],  CsHi.N©,  =  atvol.  ofesH„+at.  vol.  ofNOB  =  115'5  +  33 
=  148-5. 

Tadle  1). 
Atornic  Volumes  of  Liquids  containing  Nitrogen, 


Ammonia 

Ethjlauine  ... 
Butylamine... 

Caprylamine . . 

Aniline 

Tolnidine 

Ethoailine 

Bi«tliamliiie  .. 


^aitogen 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Qjranide  of  metlijl 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

Cyanide  of  butyl 

Cyimide  of  phenyl 

Sulphyeyanide  of  methyl 
Bulphocyanide  of  ethyl ... 

Oil  of  musturd  

Cyanute  of  ethyl 


Peroilde  of  nitrogen  .. 
Nitrate  of  methyl  „.,... 

Nitrate  of  ethyl 

Nitrobeniol 

Nitrite  of  methyl 

Nitrile  of  ethyl 

Nitrite  of  amyl  


HjN 

G.H.,N 
G.HijN 
G8ir..N 
GsH.N 
e,H„N 
esH„N 
e,oH„N 

GN 
GRN 

e,HjN 

G,H,N 
G5H.N 
e-HcN 
G.HjNS 
OsHsNS 
G.HbNS 
OjHsNd 

NO, 
eHjNG, 

G,H,NO, 
GjHeNO, 
GH,N6, 
ejKsNGj 
GsHiiNOb 


22-4 

.  23-3  at  10" 

]25'0 

10G4 

106-8 " 

77-2 

121-6 
75-2 

121-9 ' 

78-2 ' 

113-1 
84-3 

817 

114-2 ' 

84-8 ' 

32-4 * 

900 
122'6 

90'1 ' 

124-9 ' 

79-2 
148-4 

84-6 ' 

•  Between  44°  and  50°  aboTe  the  boiling  point. 

I  Between  37°  and  39°  above  the  boiling  point. 
About  85°  above  tlie  boiliog  point. 


g  27°  above  the  boiling  point. 
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From  tlie  precediBg  obserralions  and  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  atomic 
volume  of  a  compound  depends,  not  merely  on  ita  empirical,  but  likewise  on  its 
rational  formula;  in  other  words,  not  merely  on  the  number  of  atoms  of  its 
elements,  but  further  on  the  manner  in  whicli  those  atoms  are  arranged.  Now  it 
has  been  shown  (p.  693}  that  a  compound  may  have  more  than  one  rational 
formula,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  decomposes ;  and  hence  it  might 
appear  that  the  calculation  of  atomic  volumes  must  be  attended  with  considerable 
uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  the  atomic  volumes  of  certain  elements,  as  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  enter  into  the  compound. 
Aldehyde,  for  example,  may  be  represented  either  as  '„'  \  O,  or  as  '.j' ',  O;  and, 
as  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen  is  12'2  or  7-8,  according  as  it  is  within  or  with- 
out the  radical,  the  atomic  volume  of  aldehyde  will  be  66'2  if  deduced  from  the 
type  HH,  and  51-8  if  deduced  from  the  type  HH.O.  But  the  atomic  weight  of 
aldehyde,  and  its  speciflo  gravity  at  a  given  temperature  are  invariable;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  have  two  different  atomic  volumes.  It  must  beremembered,  however, 
that,  in  speaking  of  a  compound  as  having  several  rational  formulse,  we  consider 
it  rather  in  a  dynamical  than  in  a  statical  point  of  view;  as  under  the  influence 
of  disturbing  forces,  and  on  the  point  of  undergoing  chemical  change.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  a  compound  in  its  fixed  statical  condition,  as  a  body 
possessing  definite  physical  properties,  a  certain  specific  gravity,  a  certain  boiling 
point,  rate  of  expansion,  refractive  power,  &c.,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing 
to  it  a  fixed  molecular  arrangement,  or,  at  all  events,  supposing  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  atoms  is  confined  within  those  limits  which  constitute  chemical  types. 
It  is  found,  indeed,  that  isomeric  liquids  exhibit  equal  atomic  volumes  only  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  chemical  type.  If  this  view  bo  correct,  the  relation 
between  the  atomic  volumes  of  elements  and  compounds,  may  often  render  valuable 
service  in  determining  the  rationa!  formula  which  belongs  to  a  compound  in  the 
state  of  rest.  Thus,  of  the  two  atomic  volumes  just  calculated  for  aldehyde,  the 
number  56-2,  deduced  from  the  formula,  CsHaO.H,  agrees  with  the  observed 
atomic  volume  of  aldehyde,  which  is  between  56'0  and  50-9,  better  than  518, 
the  number  deduced  from  'tt''JO.  This  result  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
aldehydes  belong  to  the  hydrogen-type  (p  718),  rather  than  to  the  water  type 

There  are  many  groups  of  liquid  compounds,  irrespective  of  isomensra  or 
similarity  of  type,  the  members  of  which  have  equal  or  nearly  equal  atomic 
volumes-  The  following  table  exhibits  thi-  calculated  atomic  volumes  of  several 
of  these  groups ; — 

Aiomie  ^olume  of  Liqmdi 


WaWr 

H,0 

18  8    Lther 

fe,H,„0 

106  8 

Ammoraa 

nH, 

18  8    Butyho  alcohol 

G.H,°e 

1UG8 

Phenyhc  alcohol 

w<^ 

106  8 

Bromine 

Br, 

106  8 

Cyanogen 

66  0 

Amhne 

106  8 

Aldehyde 

5P2 

Batync  aoid 

G.HA 

loao 

Cyanide  of  methjl 

G,HsN 

65  6 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

G^HsQ, 

108  0 

BromiJe  of  methyl 

eiW/lir 

5j3 

Aabydrous  acetic  acid 

CjHud 

1012 

Cblord 

1081 

Alcohol 

G,H.e 

628 

BichlormatclohlotilBof 

Acetic  aoid 

fe,H.O, 

640 

ethyl 

GjIIjCl, 

106  9 

Formiato  of  methyl 

9 

1.10 

Monochlormatcd     thlo- 

Cyanate  of  methyl 

63  3 

n  ie  of  ethylene 

G.H,ri, 

106  >? 

Etb  diamine 

b2g 

Bromide  of  pho-pbonia 

PB13 

108  6 

Sniphide  of  carbon 

62  3 

lodiJe  ot  methyl 

feH,I 

66  0 

Valeraldehvde 

^5H,„0 

122  2 

Cyamdo  of  butyl 

g!h'n 

1216 

Acetone 

C,H^ 

78  2 

Bttler  almoml  oii 

SHsO 

122  2 

Cjamdenf  ethyl 

^.H^ 

77^ 

Cyanide  of  phenyl 

e^H^N 

1216 

Sulplmovanide  of  methyl 

e,n,N& 

78  1    Sulphide  of  eth^l 

g.'h,^ 

1216 

SulphiJp  (!  inelh\l 

tjHjS 
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These  groups  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  uniformity  of  atomic  voktQC  which  is 
observed  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Berthelot  has  adduced  a  number  of  examples,  showino;  that  when  a  liquid  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  other  liquids,  whose  specific  Tolumes  ara 
denoted  by  A  and  B,  with  elimination  of  x  atoms  of  water,  the  specific  volume 
of  the  compound  is  nearly  =  A  +  B  —  3^C  (the  atomic  volume  of  water  being 
denoted  by  0).  Berthelot'a  observations,  however,  were  made  at  medium  tempe- 
ratures, not  at  tte  boiling  points  of  the  liquids. 

Atomic  Volume  of  Solids. — The  principal  results  obtained  by  Kopp,  with  re- 
ference to  the  atomic  volume  of  solid  bodies,  are  given  in  pp.  172-176.*  The 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  results  to  general  laws  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  caee  of  liquids,  but  exists  to  a  still  greater  extent,  inasmuch  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of 
liquids.  It  is  probable  that  the  atomic  volumes  of  solids  should  he  compared  at 
th  '  m  If  g  p  ■  t  since  it  is  only  at  those  temperatures  that  the  effects  of  heat 
Ml  d  ff  t  1  d  an  be  said  to  ho  equal.  Now  the  specific  gravities  of  most 
sol  d  d  t  d  only  at  medium   temperatures,  from  which  the   melting 

p  t  f  d  ff  t  lids  are  separated  by  intervals  of  very  different  magnitude; 
m  th  but  few  solids  whose  rate  of  expansion  at  different  tempera- 

1         h     b  tained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  it  possible  to  calculate 

tl  p  fi  g  t  at  the  melting  points.  A  further  complicatioD  arises  from 
tl  d  ff  t  d  t  s  which  the  same  solid  often  exhibits,  according  as  it  is 
ni  rph  y  t  liine,    or  according   to   the   particular  form   iu   which   it 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 
AND  BOILING  POINT.t 

In  compounds  of  similar  constitution,  and  especially  among  the  members  of 
homologous  series  (p.  699),  difference  of  boiling  point  is  frequently  proportional 
to  difference  of  composition. 

1.  In  the  alcohol?,  GJJ^^Q,  the  fat^  acids,  G^Hj,©!,  and  the  compound 
ethers  (p.  705)  isomeric  with  the  fatty  acids,  a  difference  of  €Hj  in  the  formula 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  19°  0.  in  the  boiling  point, 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  a  fatty  acid,  e^H,,©,,  is  higher  by  40"  C.  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  GJi^,,^^. 

3.  The  boiling  point  of  a  compound  ether,  6„Hj.02,  is  lower  by  82°  0.  than 
that  of  the  isomeric  acid. 

Starting  from  the  observed  boiling  point  of  common  alcohol,  78°  C,  and  cal- 
culating by  these  rules  the  boiling  points  of  the  other  alcohols  and  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  ethers,  we  obtain  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  following 
table,  which  do  not  differ  from  the  observed  boiling  points  in  the  fourth  column, 
more  than  these  latter,  as  determined  by  different  observers,  differ  from  one 
another. 

,0  the  ojygen-scale  of  atomic  weights.     (0  =i  100.) 
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rormuls. 

ObsHvers. 

CsicMiiua. 

Alcoh<,U. 

60 

t    44  mm. 

Kane. 

Methylio  alcohol 

CH^G 

59° 

61 
64  9 
b6 

5     " 
4     " 
5       " 

Delffs. 
H.  Kopp. 
H.  Kopp. 

Propjlic  ttloohol 

e,afi 

97 

96 

J      .. 

Chancel. 

But^tic  alcohol  >■■*■■■■■ 

e,H,„© 

116 

f 

109 
130  4 

742     " 

H.  Kopp. 

AmylLo  alcohol 

e^H^G 

135 

{ 

13 
13 

60     " 

6     " 

CahouTB. 
Delffs. 

Cetjlic  alcohol  

G„Ub.O 

344 

300 

?       '■ 

Favro  and 
Silbermann. 

Acids. 

Formic  acid  -- ■■- 

QE^^ 

99 

18 
10   4 

S     " 

7b4    " 

Liebig. 
H.  Kopp. 

,      .        . , 

G,HA 

118 

116  9 

0     " 
64     " 

H.  Kopp. 
Delfta. 

Propionic  acid  

e,u,9. 

187 

1416 
141 

54  6" 

H.  Kopp. 
Limpricht  & 
T.  Uslar. 

Butyric  afiiii 

G,Hg©j 

156 

156 
1  S 

733     " 
51     " 

11.  Kopp. 
I.  Pierro. 

Valerianic  acid 

esH,A 

175 

1  45 

1    a 

40-5" 

DellfB, 
H.  Kopp. 

Caproic  acid  ...»..^.... 

G.H^O, 

194 

198 

" 

Brazier  and 
Gossleth. 

Caprylicfldd 

e,H,A 

232 

2  6 

}       .. 

Fehling. 

Peiargonic  acid 

G^H^G, 

251 

260 

t       " 

Cahoura. 

Compound  Ethers. 

Formialeofmethjl... 

GjHiO^ 

S6 

. 

7 
9 

5 

41     "' 

75  " 

76  " 

H.  Kopp. 
Andrews. 
Andrews. 

Acelate  of  methyl 

G^HeO, 

65 

5 

59  6 
52  9 

7  7" 
61     " 
52     " 

H.  Kopp. 
I.  Pierre. 
I.  Pierre. 

FonniatB  of  ethyl 

G^HA 

55 

63 
54  7 

73S    " 
54     " 

DoMa. 
H.  Kopp. 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

G.HsO, 

74 

17 
74  1 
9 

46     " 

44    " 

H.  Kopp. 
1.  Pierre. 
Dalffs. 

Butyrata  of  methyl... 

CsU,A 

93 

{ 

9    1 
10    1 

42     " 
44     " 

H.  Kopp. 
I.  Pierre. 

Aoelale  of  propyl 

CcHiA 

93 

0     (b     t) 

Berlhelot. 

Propionate  of  ethyl ... 

GH> 

93 

9    8         8 

H.  Kopp. 

Valerate  of  mothyl  ... 

g^hX 

112 

114        115 

r6     " 

H.  Kopp. 

Butjrate  of  ethyl 

GsH,A 

112 

1 

114  6 
119 

^6     " 
747     " 

H.  Kopp. 
I.  Pierre. 
Belffs, 

Formiateofamyl  

GeH,A 

112 

J 

11        (  h     t) 

II.  Kopp. 

Acetate  of  butyl  

G.H,.e, 

112 

( 

lU 
131  3 

IVoriz. 
Delffs. 

Valerate  of  ethyl 

G,II,A 

131 

I 

( 

133  2 
J  3 

4     " 

1,0    " 

11.  Kopp. 
Dolffa. 

Acetate  of  amyl 

C,H,A 

ISl 

{ 

1  33 

1  76 

749     " 
46     " 

II.  Kopp. 
II.  Kopp. 

Valerate  of  amyl 

e,„H^G, 

188 

18    8    188  3 

730     " 

H.  Kopp. 

It  appLare  from  thi?  tabic  thit  i=onierio  compound  ethers  have  equal  boiling 
points;  e  g  ,  formiate  of  ethyl  ind  acetite  of  methyl  boil  at  56°;  valerate  of 
methyl,  butyratfi  of  cthjl,  formiate  ot  amyl,  and  acetate  of  butyl,  boil  at  112°. 
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It  follows,  also,  from  the  preceding  laws,  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid, 
C.Hj,©;,  is  63°  higher  than  that  of  its  methjlic  ether,  44°  higher  than  that  of 
its  ethjlio  ether,  and  13°  lower  than  that  of  its  ani jlic  ether :  thus,  valerianic 
acid  boilsat  175°;  valerate  of  methyl  at  112°;  valerate  of  ethjl  at  131°;  Talerate 
of  amyl  at  188°.  Common  ether,  (G^Hs)  ©  's  th  thjl  alt  f  al  ohol,  ^j^'ld, 
regarded  as  an  acid;  that  is  to  say,  it  b  th  m  1  t  n  to  alcohol  that 
acetate  of  ethjl  bears  to  acetic  acid  :  hen  b    1    g  p    nt    1      id  be  78° — 44° 

=34°.     The  actual  observations  of  the  b    1  a     p    nt    t    th  ry  from  34°  to 

35-7°. 

In  the  same  series  of  homologous  comp  und  t  f  nnd  th  t  the  addition  of 
jiG  raises  the  boiling  point  by  n .  29° ;  and  th  dd  t  f  H  I  wars  the  boiling 
point  by  M.5°  [consequently,  the  addition  of  nOH,  raises  it  by  m .  (29  —  2  X  5) 
=n.l9°].  The  same  law  is  likewise  observed  in  other  series  of  compounds  of 
similar  character.  Thus,  benzoate  of  ethyl,  CsHmOj,  boils  at  209°,  which  is 
higher  by  4  x29,  or  116,  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  ethers,  CsHnjOj, — butyrate 
of  "methyl  for  esample.  The  boiling  poiat  of  angeiio  acid,  QsR^,  is  higher  by 
29°  than  that  of  butyric  acid,  ^^HgO,;  and  2x  5,  or  10°,  higher  than  that  of 
valerianic  acid,  OjIIkAi-  The  boiling  point  of  phenjlio  alcohol,  GgHs©,  is  higher 
by  about  4x29,  or  116°,  than  that  of  common  alcohol,  G^Hj^;  and  about  8x5, 
or  40°,  higher  than  that  of  caproic  alcohol,  6eH,,&. 

Constant  relations  of  composition  and  boiling  point  are  observed  also  in  other 
series  of  homologous  compounds;  but  the  difference  of  boiling  point  correspond- 
ing with  a  difference  of  GHj,  is  not  always  19°,  In  the  series  of  hydrocarbons: 
— benzol,  Qe^e  (B.P-  80°),  toluol,  6,11,,  sylol,  e,H,o,  cumol,  Q,U,^  cymol,  ©loH,,, 
the  difference  is  24°;  in  the  homologous  compounds:— bromide  of  ethylene, 
eiH,Br„  bromide  of  propylene,  CalleBrj,  bromide  of  butylene,  G,HBBrs,  it  is  15°, 
their  boUing  points  being  130°,  145°,  and  160°,  respectively.  In  tlie  series  of 
alcohol-radicals  (in  the  free  state),  the  difference  is  about  23° ;  in  the  anydroua 
acids,  homologous  with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  it  is  about  13°, 

These  differences  of  boiling  point  would  probably  be  the  same  in  all  series  of 
homologous  compounds,  if  the  boiling  points  wore  determined  at  different 
pressures.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  two  substances  should  exhibit 
the  same  difference  of  boiling  point  under  all  pressures ;  for  if  B  and  B'  denote 
the  boiling  points  of  two  liquids  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  b  and  b', 
the  boiling  points  of  the  same  liquids  at  another  pressure;  and  if  we  suppose 
that 

B  _  B'  =  h  —  h', 

it  will  follow  that 

B  — h  =  E'  — b'; 

that  is  to  say,  the  boiling  points  of  the  two  liquids  would  vary  equally  for  equal 
differences  of  pressure,  which  is  contrary  to  observation. 


CHEMICAL    AFFINITY. 

Injluence  of  mass  on  chemial  action. — That  the  relative  degrees  of  afGnity  of 
a  body  for  a  number  of  others  to  which  it  is  simultaneously  presented,  are  greatly 
modified  by  their  relative  masses,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Berthollet.  The  law 
laid  down  by  that  philosopher  respecting  the  action  of  masses,  is  this  :  —  A  bodif 
to  which  two  different  iubstantxs,  capable  of  uniting  with  it  c'-—'—"-   — 
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aenled  in  different  proportions,  divides  ilseTf  hetvieen  them  in  the  ratio  of  thepro- 
ducts  of  their  masses,  and  the  ahsohle  strengths  of  their  affinities  for  the  first 
hodi/.  Thus,  if  we  denote  by  A  and  B  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  which  are 
present  in  excess,  by  a  and  p,  the  coefficients  of  their  absolute  affinities  for  the 
body  G;  and  by  a  and  h,  the  quantities  of  A  and  B,  wbieb  actually  combine  with 
C,  tlie  law  just  stated  will  be  expressed  by  the  proportion  :  — 

a  :  I  =  aA  :  ?B. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  any  alteration,  however  small,  in  the  relative  quantities 
of  A  and  B,  must  produce  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  two  which  unite  with  G-  That  this  is  not  the  case  under  ail  circum- 
stances, is  shown  by  the  following  experiments  of  Bunseo  and  of  Debus. 

Bunsen's  esperimenta,*  which  were  made  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  combination  concerned  in  them  took  place  simultaneously,  lead  to  the 
following  remarkable  laws : — 

1.  When  two  or  more  bodies,  BS  ...  are  presented  in  excess  to  the  body  A, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  combination  mth  it,  the  body  A  always 
selects  of  the  bodies  BB^  .  .  .  quantities  which  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple 
atomic  relation,  so  that  for  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  atoms  of  the  one  compound,  there  arc 
always  formed  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  atoms  of  the  other;  and  if  in  this  manner  there  is 
formed  an  atom  of  the  compound  AB  in  conjunction  with  an  atom  of  AB,  the 
mass  of  the  body  B  may  be  increased  relatively  to  that  of  5",  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the  atomic  proportion. 

When  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  explodea  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
not  sufficient  to  burn  them  completely,  the  oxygen  divides  itself  between  the  two 
gases  in  such  a  manner  that  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  produced 
stand  to  one  another  io  a  simple  atomic  proportion.  The  results  of  Bunsen's  ex- 
periments are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  numbers  in  which  denote 
volumes ;  — 


bj  Details 

£.""-" 

Eatioof 

73-87  CO 18'29H  .. 

E9-93   "   26-71   "  .. 

36-70  "   „....  42-17  "  .. 
40'12   ■'   47-15  "  .. 

...     9-14  0 
...  13-36  '■ 
...  21-13  " 

- 

2:1 
1:1 

1:3 
1:4 

4-97    "    

20-49  '■ 

I  took  place  in  the  dark,  in 
e  not  affected  by  the  pressure  to  which 


The  results  were  the  same  whether  the 
diffused  daylight,  or  in  sunshine; 
the  gaseous  mixture  was  subjected 

The  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  consumed  in  these  several  ex- 
periments, correspond  with  the  composition  of  five  hydrates  of  carbonic  acid,  con- 
taining, respectively  — 

H0.2C0=;  HO.COi;  SHOCOtj  SHO.CO,;  4H0C0i; 
but  the  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  actual  formation  of  these  hydrates,  in- 
asmuch as  hydrates  of  acids  containing  several  atoms  of  water  are  incapable  of 
esistin;;  at  high  temperatures. 

2,  When  a  body,  A,  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  a  compound,  BO,  present  in 
excess,  so  that  A  and  B  combine  together,  and  C  is  set  free ;  then,  if  C  can,  in 
its  turn,  exert  a  reducing  aotioa  on  the  newly-formed  compound,  AB,  the  final 
result  of  the  action  is,  that  the  reduced  portion  of  £Cis  to  the  unreduced  portion 
ia  a  simple  atomic  proportion. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  mass  of  the  one  constituent  may,  without  altering  the 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  liixv.  137. 
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csiatin"  atomic  relation,  be  increased  to  a  certain  limit,  above  which  tbat  relation 
undet^oea  eliangea  bj  definite  steps,  but  always  in  the  proportion  of  simplo 
rational  numbers. 

When  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  the  carbon  is  osidized 
and  hydrogen  is  separated ;  but  the  process  does  not  go  on  so  far  as  the  complete 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  stops  at  the  point  at  which  1  vol.  carbonic  acid 
and  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  to  every  4  vol.  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  imperfect  combustion  of  cyanogen — the  gaseous  mixture  being  so  far 
diluted  that  it  will  but  ju  t  ipl  d  n  order  that  the  temperature  may  not  rise 
too  high,  and  the  result  b  n  qu  tly  vitiated  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogen — carbonic  acid  a  d  aT)  n  xide  are  formed,  and  nitrogen  set  free,  like- 
wise in  simple  atomic  p  p  t  n  A  mixture  of  1805  vol.  cyanogen,  28'87 
oxygen,  and  53-08  nitr  <^      by  d  tonation,  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  and  4  vol. 

carbonic  acid  to  3  vol.  n  t    g  n 

In  the  combustion  .f  a  m  xtu  f  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  iu 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
hydrogen  and  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  oxygen,  the  reduced  portion  of  the  car^: 
bonie  acid  is  likewise  found  to  bear  to  the  unreduced  portion  a  simple  atomic  re- 
lation. In  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  8-52  carbonic  acid,  70-33  hydrogen, 
and  21-15  oxygen,  the  resulting  carbonic  oxide  was  to  the  reduced  carbonic  acid 
in  the  ratio  of  3  : 2.  After  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  4-41  vol.  carbonic 
oxide,  2-96  carbonic  acid,  68-37  hydrogen,  and  21-<6  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  oxidation,  was  to  that  of  the  re- 
sidual carbonic  oxide  as  1 :3. 

That  these  remarkable  laws  had  not  been  previously  observed  is  attributed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  fact  that  they  held  good  only  when  the  phenomena  of  combination, 
which  are  regulated  by  them,  take  place  simultaneously;  for,  even  if  a  body  A, 
were  ori^nally  to  select  for  combination  from  the  bodies  B  and  0,  quantities 
bearing  to  one  another  a  simple  atomic  relation,  but  the  combination  of  A  and  B 
were  to  take  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  A  and  0,  it  would  follow  of 
necessity,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  process,  the  ratio  of  B  to  C,  and  therefore, 
also  the  atomic  relations  of  the  associated  compounds,  would  change,  so  that  the 
observed  proportion  would  he  no  longer  definite.  The  same  result  must  follow  if 
the  bodies  which  are  combining  side  by  side  are  not  homogeneously  mixed  in  the 
beginning. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  Berthollet's  law,  it  might  be 
objected  that,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  as  in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  one  of  the  products,  viz.  the  water,  is  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  action  by  condensation,  and  that  the  circumstances  are 
therefore  similar  to  the  removal  of  an  insoluble  product  by  precipitation  (p.  185). 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that  a  reverse  action  would  fake  place,  even 
if  the  gaseous  mixture  were  to  remain  at  the  temperature  which  exists  during  the 
combustion.  Moreover,  in  the  decomposition  of  vapour  of  water  by  red-hot 
charcoal,  the  whole  of  the  products  remain  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Debus*  La     bt       d        It      ml     t   thos     fU  byp       ptt       m  stures 

of  lime  and  b    yt    w  t     w  th     1  ca  b  d  t  f    hi    ide  of 

barium  and  (.hi      d       f      1  w  tl         b       t       f      d         1    m  11  q       t  ty  of  a 

very  dilute  sit  f  b  t  f  d  dd  d  t  1  ^  d  t  g  5  pts.  of 
chloride  of  b  t    1  pt     f    W  nd      f      1  th    w  d  ly  p  re  car- 

bonate of  iim  b  t  wl  th  p  p  rt  f  th  hi  d  f  b  m  th  mixture 
was  5-7  time  t       th  t    f  th      hi     d      f      1      m      3  pt      f  th    former 

ivere  decomp      d  t    1  pt     f  th    1  tt         H  t    pp         th  h      eaetion 

also,  limits  e     t    t  wl     h  th        t       f  th      ffi    t  d  dd        hange. 

In  these  esp     m    t     h  w  th    p    d     t  mm  d      Ij      m      d  f  om  the 
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sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  are  therefore  not  comparable  with  those  which 
are  obtained  when  al!  the  substances  present  remain  mixed  and  free  to  act  upon 
each  other. 

The  latter  condition  is  most  completely  fulfilled  in  the  mutual  actions  of  liquid 
compounds,  such  as  solutions  of  salts,  when  ali  the  possible  products  of  their 
mutual  actions  are  likewise  soluble ;  as,  for  example,  when  nitrate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper.  The  question  to  be  solved  in  such  cases 
is  this.  Suppose  two  salts  AB,  CD,  the  elements  of  which  can  form  only  soluble 
products  by  their  mutual  interchange,  to  be  mised  together  in  solution.  ^  Will 
these  elements,  according  to  their  relative  affinities,  either  remain  in  their  original 
state  of  combination,  as  AB  and  CD,  or  pass  completely  into  the  new  arrange- 
ment AD  and  CB? — or  will  each  of  the  two  acids  divide  ittielf  between  each  of 
the  two  bases,  producing  the  four  compounds  AB,  AD,  BC,  BD  ? — and,  if  so,  in 
what  manner  will  the  relative  quantities  of  these  four  compounds  be  affected  by 
the  original  quantities  of  the  two  salts  ?  Do  the  amounts  of  AD  and  OB,  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction,  incr  p  es  ly  with  the  regular  increase  of  AB,  as 
required  by   Berthollet's  tl      y  d     sudden   transitions   occur,  like   those 

observed  in  the  experiment     f  B  d  Debus  ? 

The  solution  of  this  qu    t  tt     d  d  with  considerable   difficulty.     For 

when  two  salts  in  solution  d       d    othing  separates  out,  it  is  by  no  means 

easy  to  ascertain  what  chan  m  y  h  f  Iten  place  in  the  liquid.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  ascertaining  th  mp  t  f  the  mixture,  such  as  concentration,  or 
precipitation  by  re-agents,  dm      hi  ,  because  any  such  treatment  imme- 

diately alters  the  mutual  rel  t  f  th  bstances  present.  In  some  eases,  how- 
ever, the  mixture  of  two  salts  tt  d  d  with  a  decided  change  of  colour,  with- 
out any  separation  of  either  of  the  constituents,  and  such  alterations  of  colour 
may  afford  indications  of  the  changes  which  taie  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules.  This  method  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  G-ladstone,*  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  changes  of  colour  attending  the  mixture  of  a  great  variety  of  salts, 
and  applied  the  results  to  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  mass  in  influencing 
chemical  action. 

Dr.  Gladstone's  principal  experiments  were  made  with  the  blood-red  sulpho- 
ojanide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  on  adding  hydro-sulphocyanic  acid  or  any  soluble 
sulphocyanide  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  {p.  377).  On  mixing  known  quanti- 
ties of  different  ferric  salts  with  known  quantities  of  difi'crent  sulphocyanides,  it 
was  found  that  the  iron  was  never  completely  converted  into  the  red  salt ;  that  the 
amount  of  it  so  converted  depended  on  the  nature  both  of  the  acid  combined  with 
the  ferric  oxide,  and  of  the  base  combined  with  the  sujphocyanogen  j  and  that  it 
mattered  not  how  the  bases  and  acids  had  been  combined  previous  to  their  mix- 
ture, so  long  as  the  same  quantities  were  brought  together  in  solution.  The  effect 
of  mass  was  tried  by  mixing  equivalent  proportions  of  ferric  salts  and  sulphocya- 
nides, and  then  adding  known  amounts  of  one  or  the  other  compound.  It  was 
found  that,  in  either  case,  the  amount  of  the  red  salt  was  increased,  and  in  a  regu- 
lar progression  according  to  the  quantity  added.  When  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium was  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  ferric  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphate, 
the  rate  of  variation  appeared  to  bo  the  same,  but  with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  it 
was  different.  The  deepest  colour  was  produced  when  ferric  nitrate  was  mixed 
with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium ;  but  even  on  mixing  1  eq.  of  the  former  with 
3  cq.  of  the  latter,  only  0194  eq.  of  the  red  sulphocyanide  of  iron  was  formed; 
and  even  when  375  eq.  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  bad  been  added,  there  was 
still  a  recognizable  amount  of  ferric  nitrate  undeoomposed.  The  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  with  ferric  nitrate  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  are  given 
ia  the  following  table  : — 

*  Phil.  Trans,  1855,  179 ;  Ch«m.  Soo.  Qu.  Jo.  ii.  54, 
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cyanide,  the  relu  t 


of  a  solution  of  ferric  sulpho- 
ss  t      a       d  Dg  t    the 

It        z    w  th  th    bla  k  g  1 


It       f     tl        ID  t  ] 

I  th    blu       Ipfa  to 


bl 


IS  salt  reduced  the  coloui 
Q  a       ul    Ij  p 
3  of  the  eol  u  !      s  It 

Similar  result   w         bt    b  d  w  th    th      f  m 
late,  the  red  in      n  t    and  pyr  m      n  t     th    blu 
oxalic  acid,  &c        d  1  k  w      -w  th  th        1  ure  1 
scarlet  bromide    f      Id   tl        d     d  d      f  pi  t  nun 
when  treated  with  differeDt  chloride.,  &c. 

The  amount  of  fluorescence  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  acid     Iph  t     f  q 
was  found  to  be  affected  by  the  mixture  of  a  chloride,  brom  d  d  d  d 

ing  to  the  nature  and  mass  of  the  salt  added;  and  the     dJ  t  i      Ip! 

phosphoric,  nitric,  and  other  acids  was  found  to  produce  a  flu  It 

of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  or  of  sulphate  which  had  been        d      d         fl 
cent  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Solutions  of  hors     h    t     1 1     h       d 
of  tincture  of  thorn-apple,  yielded  similar  results. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Gladstone's  esper  t  wl  1  ff  d  a 
complete  confirmation  of  BerthoUet's  theory,  so  far  at  least  a  1  t  t  th  to 
of  substances  in  solution,  are  as  follows '. — 

When  two  or  more  binary  compounds  are  mixed  under  su  h  t.  th  t 

all  tho  resulting  compounds  arc  free  to  act  and  react,  each  el    t     p  1  m    t 

enters  into  combination  with  each  electro-negative  element  i  t     t  p  o- 

portions,  which  are  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  th    d  ff       t    1  m    t 
are  primarily  arranged,  and  are  not  merely  the  resultant  of  th  t        th 

of  affinity  of  the  several  substances  for  each  other,  but  are  d  p     d    t    1  th 

mass  of  each  of  the  substances  present  in  the  mixture.     All  d  d     t  p    t 

ing  the  arrangement  of  substances  in  solution,  drawn  from  s    1     mp        !  ml     as 
that  the  strongest  acid  combines  with  the  strongest  base,  m    t  th      f      b    1  11 

An  alteration  ia  tho  mass  of  any  of  the  binary  compou  dp         t    It      tl 
amount  of  e?ery  one  of  the  other  binary  compounds,  and  that  in  a  regularly  pro- 
gressive ratio;  sudden  transitions  only  occurring  where  a  substance  is  present 
which  is  capable  of  combining  with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion. 

This  equilibrium  of  affinities  arranges  itself  in  most  cases  in  an  appreciably 
short  time;  but,  in  certain  instances,  the  elements  do  not  attain  their  final  state 
of  combination  for  hours. 

Totally  different  phenomena  present  themselves  where  precipitation,  volatiliza- 
tion, crystallization,  and  perhaps  other  actions  occur,  simply  because  one  of  the  sub- 
stances is  thus  removed  from  the  field  of  action,  and  the  equilibrium,  which  was 
at  first  established,  is  thus  destroyed  (p,  185). 

The  reciprocal  action  of  salts  in  solution  has  also  been  examined  by  Malaguti,* 
whose  method  consists  in  taking  two  salts,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  only  one  of  which  is  soluble  !n  alcohol,  mixing  them  in  equivalent  proportions 
in  water,  then  pouring  the  aqueous  solution  into  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pbja.  [3],  asEvii.  199. 
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analjzing  the  precipitate,  in  order  to  aseertain  tho  quantities  of  t!ie  original  salts 
which  have  been  decompo?  d  Ml  "Tit  ncludes  from  his  experiments  that,  in 
the  mutual  action  of  two  salts  f  n  th  n  parates  from  the  liquid,  tho  decompo- 
sition is  mast  complete  when  th  st  t  acid  and  the  strongest  base  are  not 
originally  united  in  the  sam  salt  and  that  two  esperinients  of  this  kind,  made 
in  opposite  wajs,  must  lead  to  the  me  final  result;  that,  for  example,  when  1 
ec|.  of  acetate  of  baryta  is  add  d  t  1  e  ]  of  nitrate  of  lead,  the  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  uf  lead  ultimately  present  in  the  liquid  are  the  same 
as  when  1  eq.  nitrate  of  baryta  is  mixed  with  1  eq.  acetate  of  lead.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  the  two  saUs  decomposed  in  the  one  case,  the  smaller  wi!l  be  the 
quantity  decomposed  in  the  other  j  so  that  if  the  quantity  of  any  salt,  out  of  100 
parts,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  another  salt  (always  supposing  that 
the  whole  remains  in  solution)  be  called  the  coefficient  of  decomposition,  the  law 
of  the  reaction  is,  that  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  decomposition  in  the  two 
cases  is  always  equal  to  100.  For  example :  if  1  at.  sulphate  of  potash  and  1  at. 
acetate  of  soda  act  upon  each  other,  and  -j^^"^  of  the  original  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  potash  remain  in  solution  as  sueh,  the  coefficient  of  decomposition  is  86.  The 
numerical  values  of  the  coefficients  of  decomposition,  determined  in  several  coses 
by  the  method  above  described,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 


84-0 

Acetate  of  baryta 

77  0 

CblorJde  of  sodium  

f.          72.0 

72'0 

Nitrate  of  Btrontia 

Acetate  of  Btrontin 

05'5 

Chloride  of  potassium... 

Manganous  sulphate 

Chlorido  of  potassium... 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphate  of  magaeaia... 

68'0 
56'0 
U-5 

CorfBMsntQt 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Sulphate  of  potash .... 

KitratB  of  baryta 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Acetate  of  potash  

Kitrate  of  baryta 

Acetate  of  strontia 

Nitrate  of  potash 

1         27'0 
i         360 

Mitrato  of  strontia 

Nitrate  of  potosh 

Manganoua  chloride.... 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Chloride  of  oiflgnesiuDi 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  Boda 

i         42'5 
i         43-0 

I         45'8 

In  all  these  cases,  except  one,  the  coefficients  of  decomposition  are  greatest  when 
the  strongest  acid  and  the  strongest  base  are  not  originally  united  in  the  same 
salt.  The  exceptioiial  case  is  presented  by  the  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid, 
potash,  and  baryta,  ia  which  the  greatest  coefficient  of  decomposition  is  obtained 
when  the  nitrio  acid  is  at  first  united,  not  with  the  baryta,  but  with  the  potash. 
A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  of 
baryta  on  nitrate  of  potash,  wood-spirit  being  used  as  tho  precipitating  agent 
instead  of  alcohol.  The  coefficient  of  decomposition  was  6'9  in  the  former  case 
and  93-6  in  the  latter. 

It  js  nut  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  particular  numerical  results  of  these 
experiments  were  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  alcohol ;  but  as  its  action  was 
the  same  in  both  cases  of  each  pair  of  experiments,  the  results  certainly  justify 
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the  conclusion  that  the  two  salts,  when  mixed,  resolve  themselves  into  fonr;  that 
the  partition  takes  place  in  a  definite  manner;  and  that  the  proportions  of  the 
resaltin^  salts  are  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  their  elements  were 
originally  combined. 

Experiments  hearing  on  the  same  point,  have  also  been  published  hy  Marguentte,* 
who  finds  that  two  salts  in  solution  mutually  decompose  each  other,  even  when  one 
of  them  is  already  tie  least  soluble  of  the  four  salts  that  may  be  produced  from 
the  two  acids  and  the  two  bases  present.  A  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  to  which  chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  an 
additional  quantity  of  chIorat«  of  potash,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  chlorate 
has  been  decomposed,  and  a  more  soluble  salt  formed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is 
precipitated  from  its  saturated  aqueous  solution  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrato  of  ammonia;  but  the  previous  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash  prevents  the 
precipitation;  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  partially  converted  into  chlorate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. The  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol, 
is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  nitrates  or  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
ammonium,  evidently  because  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  nitrate 
or  chloride.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  dissolves  the  carbonates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  more  readily  than  pure  water,  because  it  partially  con- 
verts them  into  chlorides,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  alkalino 
reaction,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  decomposition    t        1  bl    by     1  bl       Its    ff   d        t  'k'      "    t.  f  th 

tendency  of  atoms  to  i  t     h  d    f  th       fl  f  mass         h  m     1     t 

According  to  H.  Eose  t     Ipl   t      f  b    jt,  mpl  t  ly  d         p     d  by  b    I 

with  solutions  of  alkal  1:       t      p       d  d  tl   t       h    q       1    t    f     Iph  t     f 

baryta  is  acted  upon  by    t  1      t  15     i     f  th      Ik  1  b      t       It  1     i     f 

sulphate  of  baryta  is  b    1  d  w  th      ly  1    q     f      bo    t     f  p  t    h       ly       f    t  is 
decomposed,  and  only         bybl        whl[f        b      t      f      dfrth 
decomposition  being  p  t  d  b    th    p  f  tl       Ik  1  Iph  te    1      dy 

formed.     If,  however  th    1  i    d  b     d        t  d    tt         wh  1     tl  d      bid 

with  a  fresh   portion     f  th      11  1  b      t         d  th         p      t  p    t  d 

several  times,  complet    d         p  fftd(,btfbta 

verted  into  sulphate  by  1        t         f         q  It         f    ulpl   t     t  p  t    h 

soda,  even  at  ordinary  tpt  SI  tbtfmmd  t 

decompose  sulphate  ofbjtath        tJ       y        thhtpt  ca 

bonate  of  baryta  is  not  d      mp      d  by     Iph  t      f    m  t      d       y  t     j 

tures,  but  easily  on  b    1  S  Iph  t      t  b  rjta  t  d      mpos  i  by  b   1    g 

with  caustic  potash-sol  j       ddth         b  dfth  bldd 

but  by  fusion  with  hydrat  fptht  1  mp  dwthfmt  f  " 
of  baryta,  because  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  cannot  then  be  completely  excluded. 
Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  left  in  contact  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  either  cryetailized  or  precipitated,  dissolve  only  traces  of  it;  at 
the  boiling  heat,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  forms 
a  cloud,  both  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphate  of  strontia  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, sufficiently  to  form  a  slight  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
chloride  of  strontium.  Sulphate  of  lime  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  either 
cold  or  boiling,  yields  a  liquid  in  which  a  precipitate  is  formed,  after  a  while,  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  completely  decomposed  by  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  quickly  on  boiling,  even  if  considerable  quantities  of  an  alkaline  sulphate 
are  added  to  the  solution  ;   the   decomposition  is  also  effected  by  carbonate  of 

*  Compt.  rend,  ssxviii.  304.  f  Togg.  Ann.  xoiv.  4B1 ;  icy.  96,  284. 
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Bnimonia,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  The  cirbonit^s  of  strontia  and  lime  are 
not  decom posed  bj  solutions  of  the  sulphates  tt  pjtibh  or  soda  at  any  temperatare ; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  d«coaipjse  them  dt  ordinary  tetnppratures,  but 
readily  with  the  aid  of  heat 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  converted  into  cirhonate  by  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  biearbonates,  even  at  ordinary  temperatuns,  the  neutral 
carbonates,  but  not  the  bicarbonates,  then  dissoUin^  smill  quantities  uf  oxide  of 
lead.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  not  decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphates, 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  or  on  boiling. 

Ohromate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  solutions  of  the 
neutral  aJkaHne  carbonates,  and  much  more  easily  by  boiling  with  excess  of  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate.  When  equivalent  quantities  of  the  chromate  of  baryta  and 
carbonate  of  soda  aro  boiled  with  water,  ^  of  the  whole  is  decomposed;  when  the 
same  quantities  of  the  salts  are  fused  together,  and  the  mass  treated  with  water, 
only  j'y  of  the  baryta-salt  is  decomposed.  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  completely  con- 
verted  into  chromate  by  digestion  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  monochromate ; 
and  the  decomposition  of  chromate  of  baryta  by  alkaline  carbonates,  even  at  tha 
boiling  heat,  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  an 
alkaline  monochromate. 

Seleaiate  of  baryta  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  solutions  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  this  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
and  more  readily  in  dilute  acids. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  but  to  eifect  complete  decomposition  the  liquid  mnst  be  frequently  decanted 
and  renewed.  The  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly  at  the  boiling  heat;  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  .of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  neu- 
latc  alkaline  oxalate.  When  the  salts  are  mised  in  equivalent  proportions,  f^  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime  are  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  |  on  boiling. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  partially  converted  into  oxalate  by  the  action  of  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  on 
boiling;  —  but  the  decomposition  is  never  complete,  even  when  the  liquid  is  fre- 
quently decant«d  and  renewed.  —  Oxalate  of  lead  is  completely  converted  into 
carbonate  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  & 
email  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  dissolving  in  the  liquid.    (Eose). 

The  preceding  experiments  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  influence  of  differ- 
ence of  solubility  in  determining  the  order  of  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  baryta 
is  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and,  accordingly,  carbonate  of  baxyta  is  more 
readily  decomposed  by  alkaline  sulphates,  than  the  sulphate  by  alkaline  carbonates. 
Precisely  the  contrary  relations  are  exhibited  by  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of 
strontia*  and  lime,  both  as  regards  solubility  and  order  of  decomposition.  On 
the  other  hand,  oxalate  of  lime  is  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and  yet  its 
decomposition  by  alkaline  carbonates  takes  place  more  easily  than  the  opposite 
reaction  :  in  this  case,  the  order  of  decomposition  appears  rather  to  be  determined, 
as  in  Malaguti's  experiments,  by  the  tendency  of  the  strongest  acid  to  unite  with 
the  strongest  base. 

The  effect  of  a  soluble  sulphate,  &c.,  in  arresting  the  decomposition  of  the 
corresponding  insoluble  salts  bj;  alkaline  carbonates,  is  evidently  due  to  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  reverse  action  :  hence  the  acceleration  produced  by  decant- 
ing and  renewing  the  liquid.  Some  insoluble  salts,  however,  phosphate  of  lime 
for  example,  are  never  completely  decomposed,  even  by  this  treatment. 

The  constant  tendency  to  interchange  of  atoms,  exhibited  in  the  phenomena 
above  described,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  chemical  action,  suggests  the  idea 

I  11,862  parts,  and  the  sul- 
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that  tte  atoms  of  all  bodies,  at  least  in  the  fluid  state,  are  in  constant  motion. 
We  have  already  seen  that  tie  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
and  leads  to  a  consistent  theory  of  those  phenomena  (p.  654).  On  a  similar 
hypothesis,  Professor  Williamson  proposes  to  constniet  a  general  theory  of  chemi- 
cal action  *  The  fuadamenta!  notioa  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  atoms  of  all  com- 
pounds, whether  similar  or  dissimilar,  are  continually  changing  places,  the  inter- 
change taking  place  more  readily  as  the  atoms  resemble  each  other  more  closely. 
Thus,  in  a  mass  of  hydrochloric  acid,  each  atom  of  hydrogen  is  supposed  not  to 
remain  quietly  in  juxtaposition  with  the  atom  of  chlorine  with  which  it  happens 
to  he  first  united,  hut  to  he  continually  changing  places  with  other  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  continually  becoming  associated  with  other 
atoms  of  chlorine.  This  interchange  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  because  one 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  exactly  like  another.  But  suppose  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  he  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (the  component 
atoms  of  which  are  likewise  undergoing  a  change  of  place),  the  basylous  elements, 
hydrogen  and  copper,  then  no  longer  limit  their  change  of  place  to  the  circle  of 
atoms  with  which  they  were  at  first  combined,  but  the  hydrogen  and  copper  like- 
wise change  places  with  each  other,  forming  chloride  of  copper  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  two  salts  are  mised  in  solution,  and  nothing  sepa- 
rates out  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action,  the  bases  are  divided  between 
the  acids,  and  four  salts  are  produced.  If,  however,  the  anal(^ous  elements  of 
the  two  compounds  are  very  dissimilar,  and,  consequently,  interchange  but  slowly, 
it  may  happen  that  the  stronger  acid  and  the  stronger  base  remain  almost  entirely 
together,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  combined  with  each  other.  This  is  strikingly 
seen  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (sulphate  of  hydrogen)  and  borate  of  soda, 
which  soon  becomes  almost  wholly  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  free  boracic 
acid  (borate  of  hydrogen). 

Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  silver  is  added  to 
the  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  first  moment  the  interchange  of  elements  may  he 
supposed  to  take  place  as  above,  and  the  four  compounds,  §0«Hj  SO,Ag2,  CIH, 
and  ClAg,  to  be  formed;  hut'the  last,  being  insoluble,  is  immediately  removed 
by  precipitation ;  the  remdning  elements  then  act  upon  each  other  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  action  goes  on  till  all  the  chlorine  or  all  the  silver  is  removedin  the 
form  of  chloride  of  silver;  if  the  original  compounds  are  mixed  in  exactly  equivalent 
proportions,  the  final  result  is  the  formation  of  only  two  salts,  viz.,  in  this  case, 
SO,Hi  and  ClAg.  A  similar  result  is  produced  when  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  is  volatile  at  the  existing  temperature,  as  when  hydrate  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  boiled  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

This  theory  affords  a  simple  explanation  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
alcohol,  whereby  sulphovinic  acid  (sulphate  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen)  is  first  formed, 
and  afterwards,  at  a  certain  temperature,  ether  and  water  are  eliminated  (p.  182). 
When  alcohol,  'S'jO,  and  sulphuric  acid,jjjS^o  are  mixed  together,  the  in- 
terchange between  the  atoms  of  ethyl  in  the  former  and  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid  and  water  :  — 

But  the  change  does  not  stop  hero,  for  the  sulphovinic  acid  thus  produced,  meet- 
ing with  fresh  molecules  of  alcohol,  exchanges  its  ethyl  for  the  hydrogen  of  the 
alcohol,  producing  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  :  — 

*  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.,  iv.  HO. 
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The  sulphuric  acid  is  tliua  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  is  ready  to  act  upon 
fresh  quantities  of  alcohol;  so  that  if  alcohol  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  mixture 
in  a  constant  stream,  the  temperature  being  kept  within  certain  limits  (between 
140°  and  160°  C),  the  process  goes  on  without  interruption,  ether  and  water  con- 
tinually distil  oyer,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  suffices  for  the  etheri- 
ficatioQ  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  pro- 
cess; it  has  given  rise  to  avariety  of  esplanatinnf;  in  fact,  the  process  of  etherifi- 
catiou  has  long  been  a  battle-ground  of  chemical  theories,*  The  discussion  of 
these  various  theories  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose;  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  hypothesis  of  atooiio  interchange  affords  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  most  obscure  point  in  the  reaction,  via,,  the  formation  and  decomposition  of 
sulphoviaic  acid  following  each  other  continuously,  without  any  change  of  tem- 
perature or  other  determining  cause.  If  it  he  admitted  that  the  atoms  of  ethyl 
and  hydrogen  in  the  mixture  are  continually  interchanging  in  ail  possible  ways, 
this  series  of  alternate  actions  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  formation  of  ether  by  the  mutual  action  of  sulphovinie  acid  and  alcohol  is 
also  analogous  to  its  production  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassium- 
alcohol  (p.  699):—^ 


The  same  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Williamson,  iu  the  paper 
above  quoted,  that  sulphamylic  acid  (sulphate  of  aniyl  and  hydrogen)  distilled 
with  common  alcohol,  yields  an  ether  containing  both  ethyl  and  amyl :  — 

and  that  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  vinie  and 
amylic  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also  with  the  fact  discovered  by  Chance!, 
that  sulphovinate  of  potassium  distilled  with  potassium -alcohol,  yields  ether: — 

and  that  the  same  salt  distilled  with  methylate  of  potassium,  ^HaKO,  yields 


jnethamylic  ether,  gg^j©- 

The  idea  of  atomic  motion  is  in  accordance  with  physical  as  well  as  chemical 
phenomena.  To  suppose  that  rest,  rather  than  motion,  is  the  normal  state  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  is  at  variance  with  all  that  wo  know  of  the  effects  of  light, 
heat,  and  electricity.  In  the  heat-theory  of  Clausius,  (p.  65S),  the  particles  of 
bodies  are  supposed  to  be  affected  with  progressive,  as  well  as  with  rotatory  and 
vibratory  movements;  and  this  same  hypothesis  of  progreMive  movement  which, 
of  course,  implies  change  of  relative  position  among  the  particles,  affords,  as 
already  stated,  a  ready  esplanatiou  of  certain  chemical  reactions,  otherwise  some- 
what obscure.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that,  in  the  heat-theory  of  Clausius, 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  particles  is  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  states,  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  merely  performing  rotatory  and  vibra- 
tory movements  about  certain  positions  of  equilibrium.  This  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  fact  that  chemical  reaction  rarely  takes  place  between 
solid  bodies. 

*  See  the  translation  of  Graelin's  Handbook,  toI.  vil'i.  pp.  231  —  237. 
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3  resulting  in  chemical  de- 

T  other  soluble  substance,  is  spread 

I,  indeed,  as 

(  greatly  facilitated  by  the 

'■'  a  to  diffuse  into  the  sur- 

i  have  been  i 


Intimately  connected  with  the  interchange  i 
composition,  ia  the  process  by  which  a  saline,  < 
or  diffused  uniformly  through  the  mass  of  the  solvent; 
will  presently  be  seen,  the  decomposition  of  salts  i: 
tendency  of  one  or  more  of  the  products  of  decompos 
rounding  liquid. 

The  phenomena  of  liquid    diffusio 
Fio.  229.  Yestigated  by  Mr.  Graham.*     Tbe  apparatus  used  consisted  of 

a  set  of  phials,  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  and  further  adjusted  by  grinding  to  a  uniform  size  of 
aperture.  The  phiaJs  were  3-8  inches  high,  with  a  neck  0-6 
inch  in  depth,  and  aperture  1*25  inch  ^^e;  capacity  to  base 
of  neck  equal  to  2080  graios  of  water,^^  between  4  and  5 
ounces.  For  each  diffusion-phial,  a  plain  glass  water-jar  was 
als  provided,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  7  inches  deep.  (Fig, 
2-J) 

The  diffusion -phial  was  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  sal- 
an  moniac  for  instance,  to  the  base  of  the  neck,  or  more  cor- 
rectly to  a  distance  of  0-5  inch  from  the  ground  surface  of 
the  lip.  The  neck  ot  the  phial  was  then  filled  up  with  distilled  water,  a  light 
float  being  first  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  agitation.  After  the  phial  had  been  placed  within  the  jar,  water  was 
poured  into  the  jar,  so  as  to  cover  the  open  phial  to  the  depth  of  aa  inch, 
■which  required  about  20  ounces  of  water.  The  saline  liquid  in  the  phial  is  thus 
aJlowed  to  communicate  freely  with  the  water  in  the  jar.  The  diffusion  is  inter- 
rupted by  placing  a  small  plate  of  ground  glass  on  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and 
raising  the  latter  out  of  the  jar,  The  amount  of  salt  diffused,  called  the  diffuuon- 
product,  or  diffusate,  is  ascertained  by  evaporating  the  water  in  the  jar  to  drync^, 
or,  in  the  case  of  chlorides,  by  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  results  of  several  series  of  experiments  made  in  this  manner  are  given  in 
the  following  Table,  the  second  column  of  which  shows  the  quantity  of  salt  in 
100  parts  of  the  solution;  the  third,  the  time  of  diffusion;  the  fourth,  the 
temperature,  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale ;  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  salt  diffused  :  — 

DiFEirsioN  OF  Salikb  Solutions. 


Hydrochloric  acid 

Hjdrioilic  acid 

Hydrobromio  acid 

Bromine 

Hydcocyanlo  acid 

Hjdrafed  nitric  acid  (NOaH). 


51 

1504 

51 

30-72 

61 

67-68 

61 

15'1I 

59-7 

601 

5-84 

64-2 

61 -y 

0-99 

51-2 

51.2 

28'7e 

57-92 

*  Phil,  Trans.  ISSO,  pp.  1,  805 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  HO,  257 ;  r 
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Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 

Chromio  acid .— 

Aoetiottoid  (CJi^O,) 

Sulphurous  acid 

Ammoaia. 

Alcohol 

ate  of  barjta 

Nitrate  of  strontia 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Acetate  of  baryta 

Acetate  of  lead 

Chloride  of  barium 

Chloride  of  strontium.... 

Chloride  of  calcium i 

Chloride  of  manganese. 

'ate  of  magnesia  .... 

■ate  of  copper 

Chloride  of  zinc 

Chloride  of  nagneaium 
Cupric  chloride 

rous  chloride 

Sulphate  of 


11-43 
11-43 
11-43 


11-43 
11 '43 
10-17 


11-43 

50-8 

11 -48 

50-8 

11-43 

50-8 

11-48 

53-5 

36-17 

65-4 

16-17 

16-17 

65-4 

16-17 

65-4 

16-17 

62-8 

16-17 

62-8 

16-17 

62-8 

16-17 

65-4 

16-17 

16-17 

65-4 

16-17 

65-4 

16-17 

16-17 

62-8 

1617 

62-8 

4-03 
9-59 
19-72 
41-22 


15-04 
29-00 
54-50 


6-09 
11-60 
23-56 


12-22 
23-12 
42-26 
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Sulphate  of  alamina... 

Hitrate  of  nItbt 

Nitrate  of  soda ... 


Chloride  of  Bodiam... 


Iodide  of  sodium 

Bromide  of  Bodium 

Cliloride  of  potassiam... 
Bromide  of  potassium... 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Chloride  of  a        ' ' 


Biearhooato  of  potash... 


Bicarbonate  of  aoda  .. 


Hydrate  of  potash 

Hjdrateof  soda 

Carbonate  of  potash.. 


Carbonate  of  aoda... 


Sulphate  of  soda- 

Sulphite  of  potash 

Sulphite  of  soda 

Hyposulphite  of  potash... 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 

SulpboTinate  of  potash  ... 
SulphoTinate  of  soda 
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Outlute  of  potush 

Oiftlate  of  soda _. 

Acetate  of  potash 

Acetate  of  soda 

Tartrate  of  potash 

Tartrate  of  eoda 

Hjdrochlomte  of  morph 
Hjdroohlorate  of  Etryohi 


12-46 
25-04 
48  04 
lO'Se 
10-65 

11-eo 


These  experiments,  and  a  number  of  others  made  ia  a  isimilar  manner,  lead  to 
the  following  general  conclusions  :  — 

1.  Different  salts,  in  solutions  of  equal  strength,  diffuse  unequally  in  equal 

2.  With  each  salt,  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  at 
any  given  temperature,  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  least 
when  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  does  not  esceed  4  or  5  per  cent. 

3.  There  exist  classes  of  equidiffusive  substances  which  coincide  in  many  cases 
with  the  isomorphouH  groups,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  more  comprehensive  than  the 
latter.  Thus,  the  same  rate  of  diffusion  ^is  exhibited  by  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromio,  and  hydriodic  acid;  by  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  of  the  alkali- 
metals;  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime;  the •  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  zinc,  &c,  &c. 

4.  For  several  groups  of  salts  it  Is  found  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
diffusion,  from  solutions  of  the  same  strength,  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple 
numerical  relation.  Thus,  the  diffusate  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  7 
days,  was  equal  to  that  ob^ined  from  an  equally  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  in  99  days,  numbers  which  are  to  one  another  as  1  ■  v'  2.  Similar  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  2  per  cent,  solutioni  of  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
equal  diffusates  of  the  two  being  obtained  in  j  5  and  4  *>5  days,  in  7  and  9  9 
days,  and  in  10-5  and  14-85  days;  also  with  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  times  oi  equal  liffusion  of  1  per  cent, 
solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chlondc  of  sodium  were  to  one  another 
as  ^  2  :  v'  3.  Now,  according  to  Mr  Graham  s  experiments  (p.  739),  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  equal  diffusion  of  gases  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their 
densities.  Hence,  by  analogy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  molecules  of  these 
several  salts,  as  they  exist  in  solution  posses  densities  which  are  to  one  another 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal  diffusion  Thus  the  golutton-densifies  of 
sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrate  of  potash,  are  to  one  anoiher  as  the  numbers  4,  2, 
and  1.  These  solution-densities  appear  to  relate  to  a  kind  of  mnleeules  different 
from  the  chemical  atoms,  and  the  weights  of  which  are  either  equal,  or  hear  to 
one  another  a  simple  numerical  relation. 

The  diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solution  of  another  salt  takes  place  with  nearly 
the  same  velocity  aa  into  pure  water;  at  least,  when  the  solutions  are  dilute.  Mr 
Graham  has  shown  that  the  diffusion  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
the  liquid  atmosphere  j  nor  that  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  by 
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the  same  proportion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  presence  of  4  per  cent,  of  sal- 
pliate  of  soda  reduced  the  diffusion  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  only  J  of  the  whole. 
In  stronger  solutions  the  retardation  would  probably  be  greater.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffuBion  are  exhibited  in  their 
simplest  form  only  by  weak  solutions,  the  effect  of  concentration,  like  that  of  com- 
pression in  gases,  being  to  produce  a  departure  from  the  normal  cbaraoter. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  is,  however,  materially  affected  when  the  liquid  atmosphere 
already  contains  a  portion  of  the  diffusing  salt.  The  consideration  of  this  case 
leads  to  the  general  question  of  the  motion  of  particles  of  a  dissolved  substance 
in  a  solution  of  unequal  concentration.  The  general  law  which  regulates  Bucli 
movements  appears  to  be  this: — The  velocity -mith  ivMch  a  soluble  salt  diffuses 
from  a  stronger  into  a  k  I  t'm  '  p  j.  jrttonal  to  the  difference  of  con- 
centration hetioeen  two  g  (  («  Tl  law  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  ffi  t  numb  f  cases  to  establish  it  completely} 
but  in  the  case  of  cblor  d  f  d  m  t  has  b  shown  to  be  true  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments  of  FIck 

A  cylindrical  glass  t  b  p  t  b  tl  d  was  cemented  into  a  vessel  com- 
pletely filled  with  comn  It  h  y]  d  1  paco  filled  up  with  water,  and  the 
whole  immersed  in  a  la  j  t  w  te  The  apparatus  was  then  left  to 
itself  for  several  weeks  th  w  te  th  j  b  ng  from  time  to  time  taken  out 
and  renewed.  Now,  as  th  1  w  t  trat  m  f  1  juid  in  the  tube,  being  in  contact 
with  undissolved  salt,  t  t  tly  saturated,  while  the  uppermost 
layer,  which  ia  in  oonta  t  w  tl  p  w  t  t  ns  no  salt  at  all,  a  certain  norLual 
state  of  diffusion  will  ult  t  ly  t.  bl  h  t.  If  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube, 
characterized  by  the  co  d  t  th  t  e.  h  h  tal  stratum  will,  in  a  given  time, 
gite  up  to  the  stratum  im  d  tl  b  t  m  ch  salt  as  it  receives  from  the  one 
b  1  w  ^\  h  tl  tat  tt  d  tl  d  t  of  the  successive  strata  decrease 
fmblwpwd            tb      t     Ip  This  law  of  decrease  was  verified 

p  tally  by      m  tl     1  )    d     t    arious  depths,  a  glass  bulb  aus- 

pddfmth        rafbl  d  t    poised  by  weights  in  the  opposite 

1       Th      1  w    f  d  b  w  tru     only  with  regard  to  cylindrical 

I  m       f  I  q    d  tl   rs        wh    1  th    b  tal  section  is  of  uniform  magni- 

td       Ith       asthlwfd  fd    sity  may  be  calculated  according 

t    th    f  ft!        rt     1       t  I    funnel-shaped  tubes,  Fiek  has  shown  that 

tb  Its    f     I  ul  t        <T     w  th  th    e  of  esperiment. 

N  w  I  t  ^d  t  th  q  t  ty  f  It  which,  in  the  normal  state  of  diffusion, 
p  tftnithc;!  tf  horizontal  section  of  a  cylindrical  tube 

wh  1  ht  1  1  t  th  t  f  1  gth :  this  quantity  ia  called  the  diffusion- 
oeffi  I      1  t  §  b    th    q       t  ty    f  salt  which,  in  the  time  (,  flows  from  the 

rathfh  b  ttlwt  t  phere;  A,  the  height  of  the  tube;  s,  its 
honzontal  section;  and  d,  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  bottom;  then 

Q  =  K.d.tL 

Hepce,  with  a  tube  of  given  dimensions,  and  aslt         fkwo      d  tnt 

density  at  the  bottom,  the  diffasion-coeffkieni,  X  £  y  salt  m  y  b  I  ltd 
from  the  quantity  Q,  diffused  out  in  a  given  time. 

This  method  has  been  applied  by  Fick  only  in  th  f    hi     d      f      1    m 

It  is,  in  fact,  though  simple  in  principle,  somewh  t  t     f    j  p]     t 

on  account  of  the  long  time  —  at  least  14  days  —  wh  h  m  t  1  p  b  f  th 
normal  state  ia  attained. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  diffusion         ffi       t    f  it  has  b    n 

*  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  i.  80. 
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deTised  by  Jolly,  and  applied  in  several  cases  by  Beilstein.*     Tbe  apparati 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  (fig.  230),  about  three  inches  long,  bent 
round  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  off  near  the  bend,  so  that  the  level  "'■ 

of  the  orifice  is  not  much  more  than  a  millimeter  above  the  bottom 
of  the  bend  at  a.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  drawn 
out,  and  closed  with  a  stopper.  This  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  known  concentration,  Mid  fixed  wpriErht  within  ajar  of  water,  the 
.  orifice  of  the  tube  being  two  or  three  lines  below  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  salt  then  immediately  btgina  to  diffuse  luto  the  water, 
and  as  the  liquid  near  the  orifice  bei  ome-  diluted  it  passes  round 
the  bend  to  the  upper  pirt  of  the  tube,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  more  concentrated  liquid  fr  ra  above  With  tha  apparatus, 
Beilstfiin  has  obtained  the  following  diffusion  coefficients  (taking 
that  of  chloride  of  potassium  for  unit}),  for  solutions  containing 
4  per  cent  of  salt,  and  at  the  temperature  of  6°  0  (10  2°  F,). 


Chloride  of  potnoaium 
Nitrate  of  pofasli 
Cblorido  of  foiJium 
Bichromate  of  potash 
Carbouate  of  potash 


0  -,'AZ 


Cab 


'ulphate  of  pote.sb 
a  b  nnte  of  EoJfi 
>u1p   ufe  of  sola 
in  jhate  of  mngnesu 
i    phatc  of  copper 


ispenments  that  the  rate  of 
dens  ty  of  two  contjj,u  u 


Bcilstein  infers  from  his 
proportional  to  the  difiereni 
a  somewhat  greater  ratio. 

Simmler  and  Wildef  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  agreement  of  Be  Itte  n  g 
results  with  this  law  arises  from  a  detect  in  the  methid  of  experiment  6  Be  1 
stein's  calculations,  indeed,  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  the 
solution  in  the  tube  (fig.  230),  though  constantly  decreaain"  is  uniform  at  any 
instant  of  time  throughout  the  entire  leneth  whereas  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  density  near  the  orifice  must  be  less  than  that  m  the  larger  arm  of 
the  tube,  and  in  this  arm  less  than  near  the  bottom  of  the  bend,  where  the  liquid 
must  stagnate  to  a  certain  extent.  From  this  source  of  error,  Fick's  mode  of 
observation  is  free.  Simmler  and  Wilde,  however,  propose  other  methods,  easier 
of  execution  than  Fick's,  and  not  subject  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  normal 
state  of  difi'usion  is  established.  One  of  these  methods  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Graham,  excepting  that  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  is  perfectly 
cylindrical,  a  condition  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculations;  and,  ipstead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-jar,  is  supported  on  a  stand,  so  as  to 
bring  its  mouth  within  a  line  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  tbe  salt,  as 
it  difiuses  out,  is  thus  made  to  flow  over  the  sidos  of  the  vessel  and  fall  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  an  atmosphere  of  pure  water  above.  Another  method,  proposed 
by  the  same  authors,  is  to  place  the  saline  solution  in  a  vessel  having  tbe  form  of 
a  triangular  prism,  and  determine  the  variation  of  density  at  different  depths 
below  the  surface  by  observation  of  the  indices  of  refraction.  Tho  numerical 
results  obtained  by  these  methods  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Mixed  salts  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by  their  unequal  diffusibility,  A 
solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  10 
parts  of  water,  yielded  in  19  days  at  60°  F.  a  diffusate  containing  63-6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash  to  364  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  difiusate  obtained  in 
25  days  contained  the  two  salts  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Sea-water  was 
also  partially  decomposed  by  diffiision,  the  diffusate  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  magnesia-salte  than  the  residue.  The  variation  of  composition  in  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  probably  arises  from  the  unequal 
i-ate  of  diffusion  of  the  different  salts  contained  in  the  strong  saline  liquid  into  the 
layer  of  fresh  water  brought  down  to  it  during  the  rainy  season.     (Graham.) 
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Diffusion  ia  also  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  chemical  eomponnds. 
From  a  solution  of  bisulphato  of  potash,  saturated  at  20°  C.  (68"  F.),  there  were 
diffnsed  in  50  days,  31'8  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  12'8  parts  of  hjdnited 
Bnlphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  8  parts  of  anhjdrous  alum  in  100  parts  of  water 
yielded,  in  8  days,  at  ITS^C.  (64-2°  F.),  a  diffusate  of  5-3  parts  alum  aud  2-2 
parts  sulphate  of  potash.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  100  parts 
of  lime-water,  left  to  diffuse  into  lime  water  for  seven  days,  yielded  as  a  mean 
result,  a  diffusate  containing  22'67  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  77'33  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  A  similar  experiment  with  sulphate  of  soda,  yielded  a  diffusate 
containing  about  12  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of  soda.  The  larger  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  hydrate  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  superior 
diffusihility  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
affinity  of  potash  for  sulphuric  acid  is  less  than  that  of  soda.  The  sulphates  of 
potash  and  soda  were  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonic 
acid  water,  when  the  liquid  was  allowed  to  diffuse  into  pure  water.  The  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium  were  not  sensibly  decomposed  by  lime-water  in  this 
macner.  'When  saturated  solutions  of  lime-water  and  sulphate  of  lime  were  mixed 
in  equal  volumes,  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  and 
the  solution  left  to  diffuse  into  pure  water,  scarcely  a  trace  of  hydrate  of  soda  was 
obtained;  but  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  with  an  addition  of  2  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  was  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  solution  mixed  two  or  three  days  afterwards  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime- 
water,  and  diffused  into  pure  water  for  3j  days,  the  diffusate  in  three  cells  was 
found  to  contain  0'234  grains  hydrate  of  soda,  and  0-371  sulphate  of  soda.  It 
appears,  then,  that  more  than  one  condition  of  equilibrium  is  possible  for  mixed 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Cold  solutions  of  these  salts 
may  be  mixed  without  decomposition,  or,  without  sensible  formation  of  sulphate; 
but,  on  heating,  this  change  is  induced,  and  is  permanent,  sulphate  of  soda  being 
formed,  and  continuing  to  exist  in  the  cold  solution ;  for  it  is  the  decomposition 
of  that  salt  alone  by  hydrate  of  lime  which  appears  to  yield  the  diffnsed  hydrate 
of  soda.  As  the  effects  of  time  and  temperature  are  often  convertible,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  same  decomposition  might  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  after  a 
considerable  time.  "  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  an  agency  in  the  soil,  b;^  which 
the  alkaline  carbonates  required  by  plants  may  be  formed  from  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  as  well  as  from  the  sulphates,  for  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
generally  present,  will  convert  those  chlorides  into  sulphates.  The  mode  in  which 
the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  separations 
by  diffusion.  The  soluble  salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down 
together,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while  they  find 
afterwards  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water,  in  the  moisture  which  falls  last 
and  occupies  the  surface-stratum  of  the  soil.  Diffusion  of  the  salts  npwarda  into 
the  water,  with  its  separations  and  decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The 
Halts  of  potash  and  ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the 
highest  diffusihility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffusihility  of  the  alka- 
line hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  in  the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  par- 
ticularly as  quick-lime  is  applied  for  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands."     (Graham.*) 

PASSAGE    OF   LIQUIDS    THROUGH    POROUS    SEPTA.       OSMOSE. 

The  force  of  liquid  diffusihility  still  acts  when  the  two  liijuids  are  separated  by 
a  porous  sheet  of  animal  membrane,  or  unglazcd  earthenware ;  for  the  pores  of 
such  a  membrane  are  occupied  by  water,  and  an  uninterrupted  liquid  communi- 
cation exists  between  the  water  on  the  one  side,  and  the  saline  solution  on  the 
other.     Under  tbes^  circumstances,  a  flow  of  liquid  takes  place,  generally,  though 

•  Chem.  SoE.  Qu.  J.  ui.  67. 
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not  alwa3fs,  from  the  water  to  the  saline  solution,  ao  that  the  quantity  of  liqmd 
diminishes  oa  one  side  of  the  septum,  while  it  increases  on  the  other.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  originally  designated  hj  the  correlative  terms,  Endosmose  and.^ros- 
mose  ;  but  it  is  better  expressed  by  the  shorter  word  Osmose  (from  a9,uo;,  impul- 
sion), which  includes  the  two  former. 

This  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa,  waa  first  studied  by  Dutrochet, 
whose  apparatus,  called  an  endosmome/er,  consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  having 
a  funnel-shaped  expansion  at  the  bottom,  and  closed  at  that  end  by  a  piece  of 
bladder.  This  tube  was  filled  with  a  saline  solution,  and  placed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, in  a  jar  containing  water.  The  flow  of  liquid  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
waa  measttred  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  Dutrochet  inferred 
from  his  experiments  that  the  velocity  of  the  osmotic  current  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  salt  or  other  solid  substance  originally  contained  in  the  saline 
solution.  The  experiments  were,  however,  inexact,  because  no  allowance  was 
made  for  the  alteration  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  caused  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  liquid 
in  the  tube.  Vierordt,*  who  used  a  modification  of  Dutrochet's  apparatus,  in 
which  this  source  of  error  was  removed,  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  current 
increases  with  the  initial  concentration  of  the  solution,  but  in  a  lower  ratio. 

Professor  Jolly,  of  Heidelberg,  has  examined  the  osmose  of  water  and  saline 
solutions  by  a  different  method.  The  saline  solution  containing  a  known  quaatity 
of  salt,  is  contained  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with  bladder,  and  plunged 
into  water,  which  is  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  pure.  The  tube 
with  its  contents  is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  weighed,  and  these  opera- 
tions are  repeated  till  the  weight  becomes  constant,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the 
salt  has  passed  out  from  the  tube,  and  nothing  but  water  remains. 

la  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  a  given  quantity  of  any  salt  which  passes 
through  the  septum  into  the  water  is  always  replaced  by  a  definite  ojuantity  of 
water,  The  quantity  of  water  which  is  thus  replaced  by  a  unit  of  weight  of  the 
salt,  is  called  the  endosmotic  (or  osmotic)  equivalent  of  that  salt.  This  quantity 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt,  and  with  the  temperature,  increasing  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  density  of  the  solution.  At  tem- 
peratures near  0°  C,  the  endosmotic  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potash  was  found  to 
be  200 ;  of  chloride  of  sodium,  between  43  and  4-6 ;  of  sulphate  of  soda,  between 
11  and  12;  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  12;  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  "Sad 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (at  18°  C.),0'35. 

These  results  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  osmose  between  water      d     1 
solutions,  consists,  tiot  in  the  opposite  passage  of  two  liquid  currents,  b  t       th 
passage  of  particles  of  the  salt  in  one  direction,  and  of  pure  water  in  h     th 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  Mr.  Graham's  observation,  that  con       n  salt 
diffuses  into  water,  through  a  tin'membrane  of  ox-bladder  deprived  of    ts    at 
muscular  coating  at  the  same  rate  as  when  no  membrane  is  interposed. 

Tl  fl  w  f  w  t  t  th  !  solution  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  movements 
whh  b        rrlyd        bdasa  current.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  osmose, 

and  d  p    d  nt   lly    n  th        t  on  of  the  membrane  or  other  porous  septum; 

f  th  q  ant  ty  f  w  t  wh  h  thus  passes  into  the  solution,  is  often  much 
gr  t  th  n  w  id  b  nt  lu  d  by  mere  liquid  diffusion,  amounting  in  some 
cas     to         ral  bund    d  t  m     th  t  of  the  salt  displaced. 

Th        t    n    f  th       ptum  has  b  en  explained  in  various  ways.     By  ■Dutrochet 

a  d    th         t  was    tt   out  d  to      pillarity;  but  this  force  is  quite  insufficient  to 

a  tfthg     tnjltyf  ascension  which  different  liquids  exhibit  in  the 

t       PP  rat  Q  f    t  M     (rraham  has  shown,  that  solutions  of  the  most 

different  cnaraoter  exhibit  very  nearly  equal  ascension  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter. 

Osmose  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  the  unequal  absorption  of  the  two 
liquids  by  the  porous  septum.     Suppose  the  septum  to  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  tudii.  519. 
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absorl)  only  one  of  tlie  liquids,  the  water  for  instance.  The  water  will  then  pene- 
trate tlie  septum,  and  eomiag  in  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  will  diffuse  into 
it.  More  water  will  then  be  absorbed,  and  subsequently  difiused,  and  thus  a  con- 
tinuous current  will  be  set  up.  If  both  liquids  are  absorbed  by  the  septum,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  each  is  capable  of  diffusing  into  the  other,  like  water  and 
alcohol,  the  result  will  be  the  formation  of  two  unequal  curreuta  in  opposite  diree- 
tioiis.  Water  is  absorbed  by  animal  membrane  much  more  rapidly  than  most 
other  liquids,  and  accordingly,  when  a  septum  of  this  kind  is  used,  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  in  most  cases  from  the  water  to  the  other  liquid.  According  to 
Uebig,  a  given  weight  of  dried  os-bladder  absorbs  in  the  same  time,  200  volumes 
of  water,  133  vols,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  38  vols,  of  alcohol  of 
the  strength  of  84  per  cent.,  and  17  vols,  of  bone-oil  When  water  and  alcohol 
are  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  into  the 
alcohol,  is  greater  than  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  passes  into  the  water;  but 
when  the  same  liquids  are  divided  by  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  which  absorbs 
alcohol  more  quickly  than  water,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  Graham,* 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  osmose  depends  essentially  on  the  chemical  action  of 
the  liquid  on  the  septum.  These  experiments  were  made  partly  with  porous 
mineral  septa,  partly  with  animal  membrane.  The  earthenware  osmometer  con- 
sisted of  the  porous  cylinders  pmployed  in  voltaic  batteries,  about  five  inches  in 
depth,  Burmouotcd  by  a  glass  tube  0-6  inch  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  cap  of  gutta  percha.  The  cylinder  was  filled  to  the 
base  of  the  glass  tube  with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately  placed  in  a  jar  of 
distilled  water;  and  as  the  fluid  within  tho  instrument  rose  during  the  experiment, 
water  was  added  to  the  jar  to  equalize  the  pressure.  The  rise  (or  fall)  of  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  generally  terminated  in  five  hours.  From  experiments  made  on  solu- 
tions  of  every  variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared  that  the  rise  or  osmose,  is 
quite  insignificant  with  neutral  organic  substances  in  general,  such  as  sugar,  aleo- 
Hol,  urea,  tannin,  &o, ;  so  likewise  with  neutral  salts  of  the  earths  and  ordinary 
metals,  with  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  with  chloride 
of  mercury,  A  more  sensible  but  still  very  moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphurous,  citric,  and  tartaric  aeids.  These  are  sur- 
passed by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  and  phosphoric,  and  by 
sulphate  of  potash,  which  are  again  exceeded  by  salts  of  potash  and  soda  possess- 
ing a  decided  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  such  as  binoxalate  of  potash,  phosphate  of 
Boda,  or  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  highly  osmotic  substances  were 
also  found  to  act  with  most  advantage  in  small  proportions,  producing,  in  fact,  the 
largest  osmose  in  the  proportion  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  dissolved.  (See  page  749). 
The  same  substances  are  likewise  always  chemically  active  bodies,  and  possess 
affinities  which  enable  them  to  act  on  the  material  of  the  earthenware  septum. 
Lime  and  alumina  were  always  found  in  solution  after  osmose,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  septum  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  flow.  Septa  of  other 
materials,  such  as  pure  carbonate  of  limo,  gypsum,  compressed  charcoal,  and 
tanned  sole-leather,  although  not  deficient  in  porosity,  gave  no  osmose,  apparently 
because  they  are  not  chemically  acted  on  by  the  saline  solutions. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  septa  of  animal  membrane.  Ox-bladder  was 
found  to  act  with  much  greater  strength  and  regularity  when  divested  of  its  outer 
muscular  coat.  Cotton  calico,  impregnated  with  liquid  albumen,  and  afterwards 
heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  formed  an  excellent  septum,  resembling  mem- 
brane in  every  respect.  The  osmometer  (fig.  231)  used  in  these  experiments  waa 
arranged  like  the  original  instrument  of  Dutrochet;  but  the  membrane  was  sup- 
ported by  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  and  the  tube  was  of  considerable  diameter, 

*  Phil.  Trans.  18B5,  177;  Chem.  Soc,  Qa.  J.,Tiii.  13. 
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viz    nnc  tenth  of  t'h'it  of  tlie  mouth  of  tte  bulb  or  of  the  di^c  of  membratie 
esp  sol  to  the  Ii'jtiiIh 

Osmose    in    membrane    presents    many  Fin       1 

pimts  of  Hmilaritj  to  that  in  eaxthenwaie 
The  membrane  is  constantly  undei^Ding 
decomposition  and  its  03  n  tic  action  is 
eshiustible  Salts  and  other  Buhstaiiccs 
capable  of  determining  a  lar^e  osmose  are 
all  cbcmi(,ally  active  auhatances  while  the 
great  mass  of  ceutral  r^anio  eubataneea 
and  perfectly  neutril  monobasic  salts  of  the 
mitals  such  as  chl  ride  of  &odium  possess 
only  a  low  dOnTec  f  attion  or  are  whollj 
inert  The  actire  Bub'tinoes  ire  aJ^o  most 
e&citnt  m  email  proport  ona  *  With  ■* 
solution  containing  j  per  cent  of  carho 
nate  ot  potash  the  nse  in  tho  ofnomLter 
was  107  millimeters  and  with  1  per  cent 
of  the  sanii,  salts  20b  millimeters  in  five 
h  urs  ^\  ith  another  membrane  ai  d  a 
Btr  u^er  solution  the  nsi,  was  803  milhme 
ters  fr  upwards  ot  38  mchLS  m  the  same 
time  To  induce  osmose  the  ehemieal 
ai,tion  on  the  membrane  Biust  be  different 
on  the  two  aides  and  apparently  not  m 
degree  only  but  in  kind  \  z  an  alkaline 
action  on  the  albuminolis  substance  of  the  ' 
membrane  oa  the  one  side  and  an  acid 
action  oa  tho  other  The  water  appears 
ilways  to  accumulate  on  the  alkahno  or 
basic  ^ide  of  the  membram.  Hence  with 
an  alkahne  eaJt  sai,h  as  carbonate  ot  aoda  m  the  osmometer  and  water  out  ide, 
the  flow  IS  inwards  but  with  an  acid  in  the  osmometer  there  is  negative  osmose, 
or  the  flow  is  inwards  the  liquid  then  falling  in  the  tube  The  chlorides  of 
barium  sodium  and  magnebinia  and  sniilar  neutral  salts  are  wholly  indifi'erent, 
or  appear  to  act  merely  in  a  sub  rd  nate  manner  to  some  other  active  a&id  or 
basic  &«bstance  which  may  be  presLnt  in  the  solution  or  the  membrane  in  the 
mo=t  minute  quantity  halts  which  almit  ot  division  into  a  baaic  salt  and  free 
acid  exhibit  an  osmotic  activity  of  the  highest  order  e  q  the  acetate  and  various 
8  of  alumina  ferric  oside  and  chromic  oxide  dithlonde  of  copper  proto- 


other  a; 


chloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  lead,  &o.  The  acid  travels  outwards  by  diffusion,  super- 
inducing a  basio  condition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  an  acid 
condition  of  the  outer  surface,  the  most  favourable  condition  for  a  high  positive 
osmose.  Again,  the  bibasic  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  such  as  the  sulphate  and 
tartrate,  though  strictly  neutral  in  properties,  begin  to  exhibit  a  positive  osmose, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  their  resolution  into  an  acid  supersalt  and  free  alka- 
line base. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  osmose  of  substances  of  all  classes  through 
memhrane,  tho  degree  being  a  rise  or  fell  of  one  millimeter:  — 


ia  vrith  the  strength  of  the  solutioo  up  to  a  certain  point,  aa  the  above 
exampli^a  show  {see  also  p.  748).  With  etrongcr  solutions  the  pores  of  the  membrnns  proba- 
biy  become  stopped  np  with  partioiea  of  salt,  and  the  action  consequently  dj'    '   '  ' 
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Osmose  or  1  pek  Cbnt.  SoLurioHa  in  Mbhbbahb. 


Oialic  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid  (04  per  cent,) 

Terchloride  of  gold 

Bichloride  of  tin 

Biohloride  of  platinum 

Chloride  of  magDesium 

Chloride  of  Bodium 

Chloride  of  polassium 

Hitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  silver „ 

Sulphftte  of  potash 2 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

Cliloriiie  of  calcium  

Chloride  of  barium  

Chloride  of  strontium 

Chloride  of  cobalt 

Chloride  of  manganese 


Chloride  of  zinc. 

Chloride  of  aickel 

Nitrate  of  lead 

Nilrftte  of  cadmium  ... 
Nitrate  of  uranium  ,.., 

Nitrate  of  copper  

Chloride  of  copper 

Prctoohloride  of  tin  .. 
Protoohloride  of  iron 
Chloride  of  meroniy  .. 
Mercuroua  nitrate ..... 

Mercuric  nitrate 

Feme  acetate 

Acetate  of  alumina  ... 
Chloride  of  aluminium 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Carbonate  of  potash  .. 


The  osmotic  action  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  other  alialine  salts  is  Interfered 
with  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  being  re- 
duced to  almost  Dotliing  by  an  equal  proportion  of  that  salt.  The  moderate  posi- 
tive osmose  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  converted  info  a  very_  sensible  negative  osmose 
by  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  of  a  strong  acid,  Thile  the  positive  osmose  of 
the  same  salt  is  singularly  promoted  by  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate : 
thus  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  gives  an  osmose  of  21  degrees, 
but  the  addition  of  01  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash  raises  it  to  between  254 
and  264  degrees.     (Graham.) 

If  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  having  its  shorter  lejr  cl<sed 
with  bladder,  be  partially  Ijlled  with  salt-water,  the  shorter  leg  then  immersed  in 
a  vessel  of  pure  water,  and  mercury  poured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  its  pres- 
sure may  act  in  opposition  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  enter  the 
saline  solution  through  the  bladder,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the  column  of 
mercury  attains  a  certain  height,  the  two  liquids  will  mix  without  chauge  of 
volume,  the  force  of  the  osmotic  current  being  then  exactly  balanced  by  the  weight 
of  the  mercurial  column.  In  this  way  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic  cur- 
rent may  bo  measured.     (Liehig.) 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important  pa  t  'n  th  fun  t'  ns  f  I'f  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  peculiarly  eicited  by  dilute     In       lut    n  h  a   th 

vegetable  juices  are,  and  that  the  acid        alL  1        p    p  rtj  wl    h  th 
possess  is  another  favourable  condition  fo  th  t        n  m  mb    n        Tl 

excitation  of  osmose  in  the  substance  of  tl    m  mb    a  11  w  lis  d     d 

solutions  seems  therefore  almost  inevitabl 

In  osmose  there  is  also  a  remarkably  d       tubtttnfn      fth 
forces  of  nature  by  its  equivalent  in  an  th      f  th  n        n       . 

chemical  action  into  mechanical  power.     "V     w  d  n  th     1    ht  tl         rat 
tion  of  fluids  may,  perhaps,  supply  the  d  fi       t  1    k  wh    h    nt       n      b 
chemical  decomposition  and  muscular  mo    m     t      Tl  t    f  th    sap       ] 

appears  to  depend  upon  a  similar  conve  f    h  m     1         at  li^  t        ! 

action  into  mechanical  force.     The  juice     f  pi  nt    a         n  tantly  p 
coatings  of  the  superficial  vessels  in  th     1  d     th  >^ 

evaporating  into  the  dr,  a  fresh  portion  of  liquid  is  then  absorb  d  by  tl 
brane  and  evaporates;  and  thus  a  regular  upward  current  is  established,  by  which 
the  sap  is  transferred  from  the  roots  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  tree.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  evaporation  constantly  taking  place  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of 
animais,  causes  a  continuous  flow  of  the  animal  juices  from  the  interior  towards 
the  surface. 


1  1    nl 
t  ral 


d  tl 
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DirFUSION  OF  GASB3   THROUGH   POROUS   SEPTA. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Graham's  experiments  (p.  88),  that  the. rates  of  diffusion 
of  gases  through  porous  diaphragms,  such  as  dry  gjpsum,  cork,  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, or  bladder,  are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their 
densities,  the  law  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of  the  effusion  of  the  same  gases 
into  a  vacuum  through  roinate  apertures  ia  a  metal  plato  (p.  83).  Bunsen  has 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.*  He  finds,  for  esaniple,  that  when  a  tube  con- 
taining hydrogen  is  closed  hy  a  dry  gypsum  diaphragm,  and  a  current  of  oxygen 
passed  rapidly  over  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  diffuse  into  an  in- 
finite atmosphere  of  oxygen,  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  enters  the  tube  is  to 
the  volume  of  hydrogen  which  issues  from  the  tube,  as  1 : 3-345,  this  ratio  re- 
maning constant  during  the  whole  time  of  the  diffusion.  The  law  of  the  inverse 
square  roots  of  the  densities  would  give  1 :  4.  Again,  when  oxygen  was  made  to 
pass  through  stucco  into  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  into  hydrogen,  by  difference  of 
pressure,  it  was  found  that,  under  the  same  pressure,  the  rate  of  issue  of  the 
oxygen  was  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  as  1 :  2-73  instead  of  1 :  4.  These  differences 
6.re  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  error  of  observation ;  they  probably  arise 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Graham's  experiments  were  made  with  thin  diaphragms, 
whereas  Bunsen  used  diaphragms  of  considerable  thickness,f  in  which  case,  the 
rates  of  diffusion  would  approximate  to  the  rates  of  transpiration  (p.  85)  rather 
than  to  those  of  effusion.  The  rate  of  transpiration  through  a  mass  of  porous 
stucco  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Graham  to  be  the  same  as  through  capillary  tubes, 
namely,  1  volume  of  oxygen  to  2'3  volume  of  hydrogen.  In  the  interior  of  a 
considerable  mass  of  stucco,  with  hydrogen  on  one  side  and  oxygen  on  the  other, 
the  stucco  acts  as  a  vessel,  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed  in  ite  centre.  To  this 
point,  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  impelled  by  pressure  (transpiration)  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  2-3,  instead  of  1  to  4,  the  relation  of  diffusion.  Hence  the  oxygen 
travels  through  the  diaphragm,  partly  in  one  of  these  ratios  and  partly  in  the 
other,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  enters  the  vessel  is  increased,  as  in 
Bunsen's  experiments. J 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT  BY  CHEMICAL  ACTION. 

From  the  time  when  Lavoisier  pointed  out  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion,  the  measurement  of  the  heat  evolved  in  chemical  combination  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  attention  of  chemists,  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  researches,  the  most  exact  and  comprehensive  of  which  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Favre  and  Silbermann     nd    f  D    And    w  ^ 

The  apparatus  used  by  Favre  and  S  lb  n  ann  f  mea  u  u  the  h  t  Id 
by  tbe  combustion  of  various  subatan    s    n       y    n  p       nt  1  w  h  the 

omission  of  minor  details,  in  figure  'Ji        C       a  1    f     It  b         pi  t      m 

niersed  in  a  water-calorimeter,  A  A  f  1  d  pp  pi  t  nd  th  1  t  s 
enclosed  in  an  outer  vessel,  B  B,  i\i      p        b  tw    n  j4  and  Bh   ti     fill  d  w  th 

*  See  Bunsen's  "  Hasometry,"  translated  bj  Dr.  Roscoe,  pp.  198—233. 
■    t  Compare  tbe  figure  at  page  88  of  this  work,  nith  figure  68,  p.   202,   of  Bunaen'g 
"  GftBometry." 
%  Aqd,  Ch.  Phys.  j;3],  miv,  357;  xiivi.  5;  sisvii.  405;  Abstr.  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  y\. 

I  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  iiiii.  321,  802,  and  426. 
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swan-down,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  wat3r  ia  A.     The  vessels  A 
and  £  are  closed  with  lids  having  apertures  for  the  iDsertion  of  tubes  and 
thermometers.     The  comhustions  are  performed  in 
j.jg  232  *^^  vessel  C,  into  which  osygen  gas  is  introduced 

through  the  tube  c  d,  and  the  gaseous  products  of 
the  combustion  escape  by  the  tube  e/i;  h,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  bent  into  numerous  coils, 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible,  the  transmission 
of  the  heat  of  these  gases  to  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter.  The  extremity  A,  of  this  tube  is  con- 
nected witli  a  gasometer,  or  with  an  abaorbiog  ap- 
paratus. To  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature  in 
the  water,  a  flat  ring  of  metal  i  i,  is  moved  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  rod  Ki.  Combustible 
gases  were  introduced  into  tlio  vessel  U,  by  means 
of  fine  tubes,  the  gas  being  previously  set  on  fire 
at  the  aperture.  Solid  bodies  were  attached  to 
fine  platinum  wires  suspended  from  the  !id  of  the 
calorimeter :  liquids  were  burned  in  small  capsules 
or  in  lamps  with  asbestos  wicks ;  charcoal  was  dis- 
posed in  a  layer  on  a  sieve-formed  bottom,  through 
the  openings  of  which  the  ozygen  had  access  to 
it.  The  heat  evolved  was  measured  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  known  quantity  of  water  in  the 
calorimeter. 

For  processes  which  take  place  without  access  "fp      f  mpl       p- 
paratus  may  be  used.     For  such  reactions  Fa            d  bilb    m  pi  y  d  a 
'          '     (fi       33)  ist- 


Fio.  233. 


ing  of      1       ^i  be  fill  d  w  th 


indh 


t  d 


t     t  b 


conta      th        mb               b 

a 

aeid       d       b       f          t 

Th 

mereu  y      th      1  b       mm 

t     by 

the  b    t  t  b     6   wth  th 

tube     rf      n  wb    h     t        p 

a 

measu    d      Th       pp  ratus   f 

fact,      I                          1  th  rm  m 

t 

of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 


_ight  to  which  the  following  numb  f         tl 

s  the  quantity  required  to  rais    th    temp  rat 


..„„.. 

formulo. 

Produots. 

H^tofOinibusdon, 

.^™ 

Osjgen. 

ISil 

Oases. 

Hjarcgen 

Carbonic  oxide 

HH 

m 
GIJ4 

H,9 
GOj  and  H,0 

f    34463 
\   33802 
f     2403 
\     2431 

{ IS 

j    11858 
\    11943 

4308 
4220 
4205 
4255 
326fi 
3277 
3458 
3488 

F.  S. 
A. 
F.  9. 

F.  S. 

A. 
F.  S. 

A. 
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Liquid  3. 

Oi!of  lurpentioe 

Ether 

Wood-apirit 

Alooho! 

Amylio  alcohol 

AoeUo  acid 

Butyric  aoid 

Vttlerianio  acid 

Palmilic  acid  (eolid). 
Stearic  acid  (soiidj .. 

Formiate  of  methyl.. 
Acetate  of  methji  ... 
Formiate  of  ethji. ... 

Aoelateof  ethyl 

Biityrate  of  xoethjl,. 
Butyrale  of  ethyl.... 
Valerala  of  methyl. ., 
Spermaceti  (solid)  ... 

Salphide  of  carbon... 


Carhon  {wood   char-  i 

Sulphur  (rhombic)... 
Phosphorus  (yellow). 

Iron,!!!!!!!!!!!!""!' "J 

Tin 

Protoiide  of  tin 

Copper 

Red  oiide  of  copper. 


e,ir,„o 

©5  if  ,2© 

Gjii^e, 

G.H-O, 
C.H,,©. 
G,„H„9, 

Gi,H,0, 
G3FI5G5, 
GjHeG, 
G.HjO, 

GjHu,Oj 
GsH.jGj 
GsjII^Qj 

GSj 


ZnZa 
FeFa 

SnSn 


FeaO, 
SnO 
SnQ 
Cu.© 
CujO 


3505 
5647 

9316 


4197 
5342 
6279 

6791 


2221 

2221 

6953 

4613 

1301 

6366 

1575 

4131 

1167 

4230 

A  comparison  of  the  numlDera  in  this  Table,  shows  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  combination  of  a  constant  weight  of  osygen  with  different  combus- 
tible bodies,  are  much  more  nearly  equal  than  the  quantities  evolved  by  the  com- 
bustion of  equal  weights  of  these  several  bodies.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  older  experiments  (p.  229),  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in 
combustion  is  always  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  is  very 
far  from  being  confirmed  by  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  nrecedin"' 
Table.  ^  ° 

Equal  weights  of  isomeric  bodies  do  not  evolve  equal  quantities  of  heat  in  com- 
bustion. This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  numbers  for  formiate  of  ethyl  and 
acetate  of  methyl,  for  acetic  acid  and  formiate  of  methyl,  &c. 

In  homologous  oi^nic  compounds,  the  heat  of  combustion  for  equal  weights 
of  the  compounds  increases,  as  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  bear  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  oxygen.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  and  com- 
pound ethers. 

In  general,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  an  oxidized  body,  such  us 
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carbonic  oside,  or  protoxide  of  tin,  is  less  than  tHat  wliich  ia  evolved  in  the  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  combustible  constituent. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  tbe  relation  whieb  the  beat  of  conAustion  of  a 
compound  of  two  or  more  combustible  substances  bears  to  tbe  sum  of  the  beats 
of  combustion  of  ita  constituenfa.  In  some  case!!,  it  is  less  than  that  sum  (e.  g. 
marsb-gas  and  oleSant  gas)  ;  in  otbers,  greater  (bisulphide  of  carbon,  oil  of  tur- 
pentin§.  The  relation  in  question  is,  doubtless,  greatly  affected  by  the  mole- 
cular states  of  the  compound  and  of  its  elements  in  the  separate  state.  That 
tbe  heat  of  combustion  of  a  body  is  materially  influenced  by  its  state  of  abroga- 
tion, is  shown  by  many  experiments ;  and  in  general  it  is  found  that,  of  two  modi- 
fications of  a  substance,  that  which  bas  tbe  greater  specific  heat,  likewise  evoives 
the  greater  quantity  of  heat  in  combination.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  yellow 
phosphorus  is  greater  than  that  of  the  red  variety;  now  1  gramme  of  yellow 
phosphorus,  in  burning  to  phosphoric  acid,  evolves  5953  beat-unita,  whereas  the 
same  quantity  of  red  phosphorus  evolves  only  5070  heat-units.  Tho  same  relation 
is  strikingly  shown  by  tbe  following  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved 
in  the  complete  combustion  of  equal  weights  of  different  kinds  of  oarbon,  as  de- 
termined by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  with  their  specific  beats,  as  determined  by 
Regnault :  — 

Heat  of  Spe«ific 

Camtmstion.  Heat 

Wood-cbareoal 8080 0'24150 

Coke  from  gas-retorts 8047 0'20360 

Native  graphite 7797 0'20187 

Graphite  from  blast-furnaces 7762 0-19702 

Diamond .- 7T70 011687 


Sulphur  likewise  evolves  in  combustion  different  quantities  of  heat,  according 
to  its  state  of  aggregation.  Octobedral  sulphur,  native  or  artificial,  gives,  as  a 
mean  result,  2221  heat-units ;  prismatio  sulphur,  recently  crystalbaed  from  fusion, 
^ves  2260  beat-units. 

Combination  of  Metals  with  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine.  —  To  determine 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  metals  with  chlorine,  Andrews  introduced 
the  metals,  enclosed  in  thin  glass  bulbs,  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  dry  chlorine. 
This  vessel  was  placed  within  the  water-calorimeter,  and  tbe  glass  bulb  broken  by 
shaking  tbe  vessel.  Tbe  results  are  given  in  the  following  Table.  The  number 
for  hydrogen  is  from  tbe  experiments  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  ; — 


,— 

Hest  of  Cumbnstiou.                                  1 

'""SSff^^iS!"^ 

Hydrogen 

Potasiinm 

Zino 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Autimonj 

HCl 
ECl 
ZnCI 
CnCl 
Fe^CI, 
SnCI, 
A8CI3 
SbC], 

23783 
2655 
1529 
961 
1745 
1079 
S94 
707 

670 
2932 
1'104 
858 
317 
881 
700 
799 

If  we  multiply  the  numbers  which  express  the  beat  of  combination  of  1  gramme 
of  each  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  by  tbe  atomic  weights  of  the 
several  metals,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers  for  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved 
by  equivalent  quantities  of  these  metals  in  combining  witb  oxygen  and  chlorine : — 
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w 

h  =i  gr  Oiygen. 

mth  35  5  gr 

1  gramme  of  hydrogen 

5«r° 

2378S 

1»413 

49844 

31-7        "        copper 

19147 

80464 

29           "        t  n  (to  SnO  and  SnCy 

33843 

31  91 

The  numbers  in  th  a  TaWe  do  not  sh  I  t  any  s  mple  relat  on  to  cacl  other  io 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  a.  to  the  juant  ty  of  heat  eyolvcd  or 
absorbed  in  the  subst  tnt  on  of  chlor  e  for  osvgen  or  of  one  metal  for  inother 
in  combination  with  e  ther  of  these  elements  Here  as  a  other  cases  the 
difference  in  the  state  of  aggregat  on  d  ubtl  ss  nterferes  w  th  the  constancy  of 
action  which  might  therwise  be  observed  The  amount  of  nterference  arising 
from  this  cause  is  m  ch  dim  n  shed  when  comp  unda  are  compared  n  the  state 
of  aqueous  solution  and  accord  ngly  it  is  found  that  wh  n  the  quant  t  es  f  heat 
evolved  by  the  combination  ot  different  bases  and  acids  (or  metals  and  radicaJs), 
in  the  form  of  soluble  salts,  are  compared,  numbers  are  obtained  which  exhibit  a 
tolerably  near  approach  to  regular  progression. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  different  bases  in  combining  with  various  acids,  as  determined 
by  Favre  and  Silbermann  :  _ 


.>. 

Add..                                                    1 

phi 

«i.r,. 

^Sk 

HTdro- 

^J,. 

Acetic 

13978 
13600 
12649 
X3262 
14675 
12270 

7720 
7546 
5264 
9245 
92T2 
7168 

47-3  Potasli 

81      Soda 

76-5  Bftryta 

28      Lime 

20      Magnesia 

85-6  MaDganoas  oiide 

15810 
14690 

14440 
12076 
10455 
10240 
7720 
11932 
11780 

15610 
15283 
ISSTS 
15360 
16943 
12840 
10850 
8328 
8X16 
6400 
10450 
9956 
9240 
6206 

U656 
15128 
13536 
15306 

13220 
11285 
8307 
8109 
6416 
10412 
10374 

15510 
15159 

I6e98 
15097 

64      Cadmic  oxide 

39-7  Cuprieoside 

S7-5  Cobaltous  oxide 

116-1  Silver-oiide 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hjdrobromic, 
and  bydriodio  acids,  in  combining  with  the  same  base,  evolve  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities of  heat;  sulphuric  acid  a  considerably  greater,  and  acetic  acid  a  smaller 
quantity.  Among  the  bases,  the  alkalies  evolve  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  in 
combining  with  any  acid.  In  general,  it  appears  that'tbe  greatest  heat  is  evolved 
by  the  combination  of  the  strongest  acids  with  the  strongest  bases. 

The  corresponding  terms  of  any  two  horizontal  rows  in  the  preceding  table 
exhibit,  in  some  cases,  nearly  equal  differences ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  corresponding  terms  of  any  two  vertical  rows.  If  these  differences  were 
constantly  equal,  it  would  follow  that  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 
ru  the  substitution  of  a  base  a  for  a  base  h  (potash  for  soda,  for  example),  would 
be  the  same  with  whatever  acid  the  base  were  united ;  and,  similarly,  the  heat 
evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  substitution  of  one  particular  acid  for  another,  would 
be  independent  of  the  bases.  The  actual  differences,  however,  deviate  too  much 
from  this  law  to  warrant  its  reception  as  an  expression  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  A  pnor!.  probability  in  its 
favour;  and  the  observed  deviations  from  it  may  perhaps  arise  from  disturbing 
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causes  such  as  the  different  quantitie"  of  heat  ahsorhed  in  the  solution  of  salts, 
&c.     How  far  this  is  the  case,  remains  to  be  deoided  hj  further  experiments. 

HcT,t  IS  hkewne  evolved  in  the  combimtion  of  acids  with  water  The  following 
are  the  .[uantities  of  heat  developed,  according  to  Favro  and  Siihermann,  by 
mixing  sulphuric  aoid,  SO4H,  with  various  proportions  of  water 

Beat  units.  Difiorences. 
With  the  first         i  atom  wattr  *>  4)     n.R 


8  8i 
IS  8) 
lT2i 
36  7j 
2b  3i 
64'7 
fl4'6 
111'9 
12, 
130-7 
11b'2 
I41f 
145-1 
14S-5 
14S-4 
14S-6 


29-9 
17-4 
lO'S 
8-5 


These  numbers  show  that  the  heat  evolved  by  adding  a  given  quantity  of  water 
to  tydrated  sulphuric  acid,  diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  water  already  present  is 

Beat  evolved  hy  the  solution  of  gases  in,  «ia(e!-.— Whea  a  gas  dissolves  in  water, 
heat  is  evolved,  partly  In  consequence  of  the  chemical  combination,  and  partly 
from  the  condensation  of  the  gas  to  the  liquid  state.  According  to  Favre  and 
Silbonnann : — 


1  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
1  "  hydrobromio       " 

1  "  hydriodic  " 

1  "  sulphurous  " 

1  "  ammouiacal  gas 


Hect-units. 
....449'6 


.  147-7 
.  120-4 
.  514-3 


Q  which 


d  by  th 


f  th 


The  heat  evolved  varies,  however,  according  to  the  qua  t'ty    f  wate 
a  ^ven  quantity  of  the  gas  dissoives. 

Sdution  of  salts,  &c.,  in  water. — The  calorific  effect  p    i 
of  8  solid  in  a  liquid,  depends  upon  several  circumstance 
affinity  between  the  two,  on  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
solid  to  the  liquid  state,  on  the  quantity  of  the  solvent,      1 
at  which  the  solution  takes  place.     The  result  is,  in  most  a 
heat  or  reduction  of  temperature ;  in  some  eases,  howev 
solution  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
effect  may  be  reversed.   The  combination  of  anhydrous  p  t 
the  hydrate  KO.HO,  is  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperat  ffi       tt    p    d 

incandescence;  the  hydrate  KO.HO  likewise  evolves  a  considerable  quantity  of 
heat  oa  dissolving  in  water,  because  it  first  combines  with  a  definite  proportion 
of  water,  forming  the  hydrate  KH0a.4H0;  but  the  solution  of  this  latter  com- 
pound in  water  produces  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature.  Anhydrous  chloride 
of  calcium  combines  with  water,  forming  the  hydrate  CaC1.6H0j  the  combination 


b     pt 
th        t 
hylr  t 
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being  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat ;  but  the  Boktion  of  the  hydrate  in 
water  produces  cold.  ~     ,     ■  i,  n    ^      i 

The  absorption  of  heat  aecompanjing  the  solution  of  salts  is  not  wholly  due  to 
the  liquefaction  of  the  solid;  for  the  heat  thus  ahKorbed  in  solution  is  sometimes 
ereater,  sometimes  less  than  when  the  salt  is  liquefied  hy  heat  alone.  Thus,  in 
the  fusion  of  1  gramme  of  nitrate  of  potash,  49  heat-units  are  rendered  latent; 
but  when  the  same  salt  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water,  at  20°  C,  80  heat-uuits 
are  absorbed,  Tho  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  is  41 
heat-units;  but  when  this  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  12  parts  of  water  at  8°  C, 
only  19  heat-units  are  absorbed.     (C.  Person  *)  _ 

The  following  results  are  extracted  from  Person's  detenninations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  the  solvent  on  the  quantity  of  heat 


„„..,s.,. 

ftaantltj  of 

...p.™.^ 

T!nit«  of  lie 

Chloride  of  sodium 1  gramme  J 

r-28 

7-2S 
l-2fi 
5 

20 

10 

10 

20 

20 

17-1  C. 
lOvS 

0-2 
22-7 
22'8 
23-8 

5-5 

6-7 
18-7 

13-5 
14'9 
18-7 
47-1 

76-7 
80-2 
8B-4 
80-5 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  a  salt  is  dissolved  m  the  same 
quantity  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  the  quantity  of  heat  ahsorbed  is 
greater  as  the  initial  temperature  is  lower;  and  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  increases  with  the  quantity  of  the  solvent.  A  fall  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  produced  by  merely  diluting  a  solution  with  water. 
(Person). 

COLD   paODDCBD   BT  CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION. 

The  e^mration  of  avy  two  bodies  is  a/tended  with  the  absorption  of  a  quanlifi/ 
of  heat  eqital  to  that  which  is  evolved  w  their  combination.  The  truth  of  this 
proposition  has  been  esteblished  by  Dr.  Woodsf  and  Mr.  Jonle,t  by  comparing 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a 
thin  metallic  wire  by  a  current  of  the  same  strength.  The  current  was  first  made 
to  pass  through  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  the  quantity  of  gas  evolved 
in  a  given  time  determined,  and  also  the  rise  of  temperature,  the  strength  of  the 
current  being  at  the  same  time  measured  by_  the  tangent-compass  (p.  679).  The 
electrolytic  cell  was  then  removed,  and  a  thin  platinum  wire  introduced  between 
the  poles,  of  such  a  length  as  to  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  electro- 
lyte. The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  this  wire  was  then  determined,  and  found 
to  eseeed  that  which  was  previously  evolved  in  the  electrolytic  cell,  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  evolved  in  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  eliminated  by  the  current  in  the  previous  esperiment. 

The  same  proposition  is  likewise  established  by  many  other  chemical  pheno- 
mena. When  zinc  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  action  may  be  supposed 
to  consist  of  three  stajres,  via.,  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  formation  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  zino  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
ZnO .  SOj.     Now  : 

!8.  t  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  ii.  868. 
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Heal-nnitB. 
Tie  heat  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of  1  atom  or  32-6  parts  of  zinc,  =  42413 
The  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  1  atom  or40'6  parts  oxide 
of  Ktno  with  sulphurio  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water  (p.  766) =  10455 

Sumt =  52868 

Deducting  from  this  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  1  atom 

or  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen =  34462 

There  remains  for  the  heat  evolved  in  the  entire  process 18406 

which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  quantity  determined  by  direct  eaperiment,  viz. 
18,514  heat-units. 

Again,  when  metallic  oxides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  heat  evolved  is  not 
so  great  as  when  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  combines  with  free  oxygen, 
because  it  is  diminished  by  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and 
the  metal. 

The  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen  takes  place  without  much  evolution 
of  heat,  because  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  1  grm.  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  viz.  4308  heat-units  (p.  752),  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which  ia 
evolved  when  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  combines  with  iron,  viz.  4134  heat- 
Units.  But  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  is  attended  mth  a  riso  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  incandescence,  because  the  heat  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  greasy  exceeds  that  which  is  evolved  ia  the  oxidation  of  copper,  which 
is  only  2393  heat-units. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  decomposition  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
no  alteration  of  temperature  takes  place  in  the  double  decomposition  of  salts,  pro- 
vided all  the  products  remain  in  solution;  in  fact,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  com- 
binations is  exactly  compensated  by  the  cold  produced  by  the  decompositions 
which  take  place  at  the  same  time.  But  if  a  precipitate  is  formed,  heat  is  evolved 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  compound  from  the  Hquid  to  the  solid  state. 

There  are  some  phenomena  which  appear  to  contradict  the  assertion  that  heat 
is  always  absorbed  in  chemical  decomposition.  The  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
oxides  of  chlorine,  and  of  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  that,  in  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  nitrous  oxide,  more  heat  is  evolved  than  when  charcoal 
burns  in  pure  oxygen ;  and  that  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by 
platinum  is  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  These  apparent  ano- 
malies may,  however,  be  reconciled  with  the  general  Jaw,  if  we  admit  that  all 
chemical  actions  may  be  regarded  as  double  decompositions  (pp.  690,  691). 
Thus,  in  the  last  case,  regarding  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  water  plus  oxygen,  the 
decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  :  — 

HO .  O  -f  HO .  O  =  2H0  +  00. 

And  it  is  possible  that  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygen, 
may  he  greater  than  that  which  is  absorbed  in  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  from 
the  water  J  and  similarly  in  the  other  cases. 
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NON-METALLIC   ELEMENTS. 

05YQEN  ABD   HYDBOGEN. 

Extractitm  of  Oxygen  from  Atmospheric  aiV.— BouKsingault  has  shown*  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  osygca  gas  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  air  by  the  use 
of  baryta,  that  subataoce  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  at  a  low  red  heat,  and 
being  converted  into  peroside  of  barium,  and  the  latter,  when  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature,  —  or  still  more  easily  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour, 
giving  up  its  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  free  slate.  The  apparatus  used  con- 
sists of  a  tube  of  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware,  communicatingat  the  one  end, 
by  means  of  smaller  tubes  provided  with  stopcocks,  with  an  aspirator  and  a  gas- 
holder, and  at  the  other  with  the  estcrnal  air  and  also  with  a  steam-boiler.  The 
tube  is  filled  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  —  mixed  with  lime  or  magnesia  to  diminish 
"its  fusibility,— and  heated  to  low  redness,  a  current  of  air  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  through  the  tube  by  the  aspirator.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  is  thereby  con- 
■verted  into  peroxide  of  barium  ;  and  when  the  osidation  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  current  of  air  is  suspended,  a  jet  of  steam  sent  through  the  tube,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  connection  with  the  gas-holder  is  opened;  the  peroxide  ot  barmm 
is  then  reconverted  into  hydraie  of  baryta,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  passes  into 
the  gas-holder.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  may  now  be  reoxidized  by  a  fresh  current 
of  air,  the  resulting  peroxide  again  decomposed  by  vapour  of  water,  — and  this 
series  of  operations  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times.  Boussingault  s  first 
experiments  were  made  with  anhydrous  baryta,  which  likewise  absorbs  oxygen 
when  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  air,  and  gives  it  up  again  at  a  bright 
red  heat.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  baryta,  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of 
the  process,  lost  in  a  great  measure  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  In  fact, 
baryta,  when  really  anhydrous,  shows  but  little  inclination  to  absorb  oxygen  ;  it  is 
only  the  hydrate  that  is  readily  converted  into  BaO^.  Now  baryta,  when  pre- 
pared in  the  ordinary  way,  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  always  contains  a  little  water, 
which  facilitates  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen ;  but  after  being  heated  two  or  three 
limes  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  becomes  really  anhydrous,  and  is  then  no  longer 
oxidized.  The  use  of  hydrate  of  baryta  is  therefore  much  more  advantageous, 
both  for  the  reason  just  stated,  and  likewise  because  the  decomposition  of  the  per- 
oxide by  vapour  of  water  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  by  simple 
ignition.     The  process  in  this  form  is  adapted  for  use  on  the  lai^e  soale.f 

Ozone  (p.  232).  —The  nature  of  oaone  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  That  it 
is  a  higher  oxide  of  hydrogen  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  Williamson,];  who 
passed  ozoniferous  oxygen,  obtained  by  electrolysis,  first  over  chloride  of  calcium 
to  dry  it,  and  then  through  a  glass  tube,  in  which  it  was  cither  heated  by  a  spirit- 
lamp  or  brought  in  contact  with  finely  divided  copper  at  a  red  heat.  The  ozone 
was  thereby  decomposed  and  deprived  of  its  odour,  and  water  was  deposited.    The 

*  Compt.  rend.  Mili.  261 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  5 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  289. 

f  A  patent  for  the  preparation  of  osygen  ii  this  inatmer,  and  ita  application  in  Tarions. 
chemioftl  operations,  has  been  taken  oat  bj  Messrs.  Swindeila  and  Nicholson.  (Chem.  Qaz. 
1855,  139). 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  127.  This  Tiew  was  afterwards  adopted  by  ScliSnbein  (Pogg.  Ann. 
livii.  78),  but  he  has  since  abandoned  it,  inclining  rather  to  regard  ozone  aa  an  allotropio 
modification  of  oijgeo  (,Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix^i.  233 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  65). 
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Banie  view  has  been  further  supported  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Baumert,* 
who  has  hkcwise  analyzed  the  ozone  quantitatively,  and  finds  that  it  ia  a  teroxi^e 
ofhydToyen,  HO3.  In  Baumert's  esperiments,  ozoniferous  oxygen  evolved  at  the 
positive  polo  from  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  and  ehromie  acids  (which  mix- 
ture was  found  to  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  ozone,  not,  however,  esceeding  1 
milligramme  of  that  substance  to  3J  litres  of  osygen)  was  passed,  after  thorough 
drying,  into  a  glass  tube  lined  with  a  film  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  On 
heating  the  tube  with  a  spirit-lamp,  the  phosphoric  acid  became  transparent,  and 
was  dissolved  at  the  part  of  the  tube  beyond  the  flame,  showing  that  water  was 
there  deposited.  It  would  appear  then  that  ozone,  obtained  by  electrolysis,  con- 
tains the  elements  of  water ;  and  its  powerful  oxidizing  properties  show  that  it  also 
contains  an  excess  of  osygen.  Hence,  to  analyze  it  quantitatively,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  proportion  of  this  excess  of  oxygen  in  a  known  weight 
of  OKone.  The  analysis  was  made  by  passing  the  ozoniferous  osygen,  first  through 
a  tube  containing  pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  dry  it;  then  through 
a  bulb-apparatus  containing  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  eompietely 
absorbed  the  ozone,  and  was  itself  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed,  a  certain 
quantity  of  iodine  being  set  free  by  the  excess  of  osygen  in  the  ozone ;  and,  lastly, 
through  a  second  bulb-apparatus  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  any 
water  mechanically  carr  df  dfrath  dd  fp  tassium  solution  by  the 
stream  of  gas.     The  in  f  w     ht      th    tw    b  lb   pparatus  gave  the  total 

quantity  of  ozone ;  and    h     q       t  ty    f     d  t  f       (estimated  by  Bunsen's 

volumetric  method)f  d  t    m      d  tl      m       t    f      t  ygen  therein.     Two  ex- 

periments made  in  this  m  ea  lOOp    t     f  — 95'24  0 -I- 3-76H, 

and  95-70  0  -|-  4'30H        p  ly      Th     f        1      HOj,  requires   95-66  0  -f- 

4-34  H.     The  osidizin        t         f    h  wa.  f      d  t    be  so  powerful,  that  il 

quickly  destroyed  any  0  b  ta  h         ul         ed  caoutchouc,  used  to 

connect  the  different  part      f  th      pp  rat        1  t  w  s  necessary  to  mako  all 

the  connections  either  by  f  by         d 

Baumert  has  also  fou  d  d         w  th  th     b    rv  t  ons  of  previous  experi- 

menters, that  perfectly  d  y      y        g  bj    t  d  f        me  time  to  the  action  of 

the  electric  spark,  is  b        h       to  11       p       t  t  which  its  combining 

tendencies  are  highly  ex  Ited        th         cap  bl      f  ming  the  most  powerful 

affinities,  such  as  that  of  ehlonne  or  iodine  tor  potassium,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Ozonized  oxygen  was  freed  from  ozone  and  aqueous  vapour  by  passing  through 
sulphuric  acid,  through  a  heated  glass  tube,  over  fragments  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  through  pulverulent  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  made  to  pass  through  a  glass 
tube  having  platinum  wires  fixed  into  its  sides.  On  passing  a  rapid  succession 
of  electric  sparks  between  these  wires,  the  gas  acquired  again  the  odour  of  ozone, 
and  the  power  of  decomposing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  characters  which 
it  did  not  possess  before  the  sparks  were  passed  through  it.  When  heated  to  200°  C. 
it  lost  these  peculiar  properties,  and  was  restored  to  its  ordinary  state.  Results 
similar  to  this  had  previously  been  obtained  by  Marignae  and  De  la  Rive,  and 
also  by  Fremy  and  Becquerel.J;  In  the  experiments  of  the  last-mentioned  philo- 
sophers, perfectly  dry  oxygen  gas,  enclosed  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  and  subjected  to 
the  continued  action  of  electric  sparks  passed  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass, 
was  found  to  acquire  the  power  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potassium,  and  was 
absorbed  by  moist  mercury  or  silver,  and  by  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  From 
these  experiments  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  oxygen  can  by  certain 
means  be  brought  into  a  modified  and  excited  condition;  but  as  this  modified 
oxygen,  when  it  exhibits  the  odour  of  ozone,  or  any  of  its  peculiar  reactions,  is 
necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  moisture,  it  is  likewise  high  probable  that  it 

•  Pogg.  Am.  Isssix.  38 ;  Chem  Soo.  Qu.  J.  vi.  169. 

+  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  IsixtL  265. 

X  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xssy.  62;  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  v.  272. 
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then  combiaes  with  the  elements  of  water,  forming  the  true  ozono  HOa,  and  that 
to  this  the  odour  and  oxidizing  actions  are  really  duo. 

Ozone,  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  the  air,  exhibits  the 
same  characters  aa  that  which  is  obtained  by  eleetroJysia  of  water,  &e.  Ozone 
thns  produced  is  rally  d  d  as  merely  allotropic  oxygen;  but  as  water  is 

always  present  in  i  t  f  rm  t  t  may  also  be  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  like  the 
ozone  obtained  fro       1    t       I  es.* 

According  to  Scl  b  my  ther  substances  besides  phosphorus  possess  the 
power  of  inducing  th  f  t  f  ozone.  Thus,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
lemons,  iinseed^ol  1  h  1  w  d-spirit,  various  vegetable  acids,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  arseniu    tt  d  hyd  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  contact  with  air  or 

oxygen  gas,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  acquire  the  power  of  decolourizing 
indigo,  and  producing  various  oxidizing  actions.  A  similar  influence  ia  exerted 
by  mercury  and  other  noble  metals  in  the  finely  divided  state;  and  stibothyl  is 
found  to  be  a  more  powerful  ozonizer  than  even  phosphorus  itself. 

Houzeau  has  shownf  that  active  oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
strong  (monohydrated)  sulphuric  acid  on  peroxide  of  barium.  The  gas  thus 
evolved  has  a  verypowerfiil  odour,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  the  lobster;  it  rapidly 
decolourizes  blue  litmus  paper;  oxidizes  silver;  burns  ammonia  spontaneously, 
transforming  it  into  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  instantly  burns  phosphuretted  hydrogeo 
(the  Jess  inflammable  variety,  p.  326)  with  omission  of  light;  decomposes  hydro- 
chloric acid,  setting  the  chlorine  free;  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  chlorinizing 
agent;  is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  loses  its  peculiar  properties  when 
heated  to  75°  0.  In  a!l  these  respects  it  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  oxygen; 
in  fact  it  exhibits  the  properties  of  ozone.  Active  oxygen  may  also  be  obtained 
from  other  bodies  besides  the  peroxide  of  barium  O  y  '  th  mb'  d 
state  appears,  indeed,  to  po  th        t       fi  d  p  w      wh   h  dist  h      f 

oxygen  in  the  nascent  state. 

The  nature  of  ozone  has     1      b  eat  f,  t  d  1  y  D     A  d    w   J:  wl     h 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  th  t    1    t    lyt  as  w  11        th  t    bt       d  f    m 

other  sources,  is  nothing  but     t  yge        Th  f  th    w     ht    t 

in   Baumert's   experiments,  th  t     f  th         t  yg        is     tt  b  t  d   by 

Andrews  to  the  presence  of       m  11  j       t  ty    f    arb  d  wh    1    h      t  t 

always  mixed  with  the  gase  It        f    m  th     d         pos  t         t  w  t  1 

especial  precautions  be  taken  t        tndft       db  bblbythptah 

resulting  from  the  decompos  t         fth  trallt         fddfpt        m 

increases  the  weight  of  the    y   rat  d  £      tly  p    d  Pf        ^ 

crease  in  the.  quantity  of  ozo       b     bd 

To  obviate  this  supposed  t  y  A  d  pp  rat 

similar  to  that  of  Baumert       dltdl  1  fdlfpt  wth 

hydrochloric  acid ;  and,  in  fi         p  t         wh    h  29  1 1        f  th  f 

gas  were  passed  through  th      pp      t        bta      d  aa      f  w     ht        th 

absorption-bulbs,  that  is  to  say       j       t  ty    f  —  m       t       t    0 11  1      m 

while  the  quantity  of  active  oxygen,  estimated  according  to  the  q       t  ty    f    din 
separated,  was  01178  grm.     From  this  result    i  d    w  1  d      th  t        n 

nothing  but  an  active  form  of  oxygen. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which    I    t    !jt  was  d         p      d 

by  heat,  and  the  gas  subsequently  passed  over   t  1    f     tn  1       d      1  jd 

phosphoric  aoid,  not  a  trace  of  water  could  bo  d  d      A  d    w   1      1 1   w 

confirmed  the  result  obtained  by  other  esper  mt       tltp        dyy 
quires  peculiar  active  properties  by  the  action  of  the  electric  spark;  and  by  com- 
paring the  properties  of  ozone  obtained  from  various  sources,  he  concludes  that 

■3.  f  Compt.  rend.  il.  947. 
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ozone,  in  whatever  manoer  produced,  ia  essentially  the  same,  consisting  in  fact  of 
idlotropic  oxygen.  _        - ,   .      , 

On  the  other  hand,  Baumert*  denies  the  existence  of  carhonic  aeid  in  the 
ozoniferous  gas  which  be  obtained  by  electrolysis,  inasmuch  as  the  electrolyte 
used,  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  could  scarcely  absorb  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  account  for  the  results  obtained.  He  more- 
over attributes  the  carbonic  aeid  which  Andre^ra  obtained,  to  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  ozone  on  the  diaphragm  of  bladder  with  which  the  positive  cell  of  the  de- 
composing apparatus  was  closed.  Baumert  finds,  indeed,  that  when  a  diaphragm 
of  bladder  is  used  for  this  purpose,  carbonic  acid  is  actually  produced  ;  but  when 
a  diaphragm  of  gypsum  is  employed,  not  a  trace  of  that  gas  can  be  detected. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Baumert  calls  attention  to  the  feet  that  such  a  solution  must  contain  free  hydriodio 
acid,  which  ia  decomposed  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  as  well  as  in  its  allotropie 
state.  In  fact,  oxygen  gas  ovolyed  by  electrolysis,  and  completely  freed  from 
ozone  by  passing  through  a  neutral  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  liberated, 
when  subsequently  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  of  iodine  much  larger  than  that  which  it  had  pro- 
Tiously  separated  from  the  neutral  solution.  This  may  account  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  active  oxygen  to  the  total  quantity  of  ozone  obtained  in  the 
experiments  of  Andrews. 

The  true  nature  of  ozone  must  then  still  be  considered  a  matter  for  investiga- 
tion. The  existence  of  an  allotropie  modification  of  oxygen  possessing  peculiarly 
active  properties  appears  to  be  established  by  the  researches  of  numerous  inquirers ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  till  some  more  valid  objection  is  adduced  against  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Baumert  and  Williamson,  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  ozone 
obtained  by  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Oxygen  and  Sg^roi/en.  —  The  quantity  of  either 
of  these  gases  in  a  gaseous  mixture  may  be  determined  by  mixing  it  with  an 
excess  of  the  other,  and  inducing  combination  by  the  electric  spark,  or  by  spongy 
platinum  or  platinized  charcoal.  One-third  of  the  volume  of  gas  which  disap- 
pears is  oxygen,  and  two-thirds  hydrogen.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  no  other 
gases  are  present  capable  of  uniting  with  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  in  solid  or  liquid  compounds  (generally  organic),  when 
it  is  not  present  in  the  form  of  water,  is  estimated  by  heating  the  compound  in 
contact  with  some  oxidizing  agent,  generally  oxide  of  copper,  and  weighing  the 
water  produced  (p.  771)-  Oxygen  in  such  compounds  is  generally  determined 
by  loss,  the  quantities  of  all  the  other  elements  being  determined  by  the  methods 
severaily  applicable  to  them,  and  the  remainder  being  estimated  as  oxygen.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  metallic  oxides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  is 
generally  estimated  by  igniting  them  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  and  weighing  the 
water  produced. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  ia  the  atmosphere  may  be  determined  by  methods 
already  described  (p.  249).  A  very  good  method  has  since-been  given  byLiebig,f 
viz.,  to  absorb  the  oxygen  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallate  of 
potash.  Pyrogallic  acid  ia  readily  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  gallic  acid;  it  dissolves  easily  in  potash :  and  the  solution  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  pipette  into  air  standmg  over  mercury,  absorbs  the  oxygen 
quickly  and  completely. 

Estimation  of  Wat^r.  —  The  quantity  of  water  in  a  solid  compound,  a  salt  for 
example,  is  determined  by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  cap- 
sule or  crucible  over  a  lamp,  or  in  a  sand-bath,  ur  over  a  water-hath,  according  to 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  xcix.  88.  f  Chem.  Soc.  (Ju,  J.  ir.  221. 
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tie  temperature  wh'  1  't  w'll  bea  without  ^ving  off  anything  bnt  water.  Snb- 
etanees  which  will        b  1     temperature  of  the  water-bath,  arc  dchydratad 

by  placing  them  o  Ijhuric  acid,  sometimea  &)  vacuo,  sometimes  by 

merely  placing  the  d  h  the  sulphuric  aeid,  with  the  substance  sup- 

ported above  it  in        p  ui  ground  glass  plate,  and  covering  the  whole  with 

a  bell  jar.     Anoth  h  d    f  d  ying  substances  which  will  not  Dear  much  heat, 

is  to  place  them  in     b  b     mm  rsed  in  a  water-bath  at  a  regulated  temperature, 

and  pass  through  the  tube  a  current  of  dry  air,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

Some  salts  when  heated  give  off  a  portion  of  their  acid  as  well  as  their  water, 
the  sulphates  of  alumina,  and  sesquioside  of  iron  for  example.  To  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  in  sueh  cases,  lie  salt  must  be  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  sufficient  to  cover  it  completely,  and  heated  in  a  platinum 
craeible :  the  acid,  which  would  otherwise  escape,  is  then  retained  by  the  oxide 
of  lead,  and  nothing  but  water  goes  off. 

The  quantity  of  combined  water  in  a  base,  such  as  hydrate  of  potash,  is  de- 
termined by  heating  the  base  with  an  acid  which  will  form  with  it  a  compound 
not  decomposable  at  a  red  heat. 

In  all  cases,  the  water,  instead  of  being  estimated  merely  by  loss  of  weight, 
may  be  deterraioed  by  receiving  it  in  a  tube  filled  with  dry  chloride  of  ealoium, 
or  with  pumiee  stone  soaked  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  an  empty  glass  bulb,  pre- 
viously weighed,  being,  however,  interposed  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  large 
(p.  238,  fig.  108).  This  method  is  particularly  applicable  when  other  substances 
besides  water  are  given  off  at  the  same  time. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of  water  in  solutions  are  similar  to 
those  above  described  for  solids  (p.  385). 

Ahsorpiion  of  gams  hy  water  and  other  liquids.  —  The  laws  relating  to  the  ab- 
Borption  of  gases  by  liquids  have  lately  been  examined  with  great  care  by  Bunsen, 
whose  results  tend  partly  to  confirm,  partly  to  modify  those  of  the  older  experi- 
ments of  Dalton,  Henry,  and  Saussure  (p.  81,  240). 

The  absorption  of  the  more  soluble  gases,  such  as  ammonia,  suljihurous  acid, 
&e.,  was  estimated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  the  gas  at  a  known  temperature, 
and  then  determining,  either  by  voJumetrie,  or  by  weighed  analyses,  the  quantity 
of  gas  dissolved  in  a  given  volume  of  the  liquid;  for  example,  hydrosulphurie 
acid  was  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  copper,  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  were 
determined  by  the  iodometric  method,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

For  the  less  soluble  gases,  a  different  method  was  adopted.  The  apparatus  used 
for  the  purpose,  called  an  absorptiometer,  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  closed  at 
the  top,  and  containing  mercury.  The  gas  is  first  introduced  into  this  tube  above 
the  mercury,  and  afterwards  the  absorbing  liquid.  This  tube  is  enclosed  within 
a  wider  one,  the  space  between  the  two  being  filled  with  water,  by  means  of  which 
any  required  temperature  may  be  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  inner  tube.  The 
outer  tube  is  closed  at  top  with  a  lid,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  elastic  cushion 
pressing  firmly  on  the  inner  tube  containing  the  gas.  This  tube,  by  a  peculiar 
contrivance,  may  be  either  firmly  closed  at  the  bottom,  or  made  to  communicate 
with  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  in  which  it  stands.  The  tubes  being  filled  and 
Irmly  closed  top  and  bottom,  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken  for  about  a  minute, 
*«  bring  the  gas  well  ia  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  inner  tube  is  then  loosened 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  open  a  communication  with  the  mercuijin  the  cistern,  and 
equalize  the  pressure.  More  gas  is  then  introduced,  and  the  shaking  repeated, 
and  these  operations  are  continued,  till  the  mercury  in  the  inner  tube  no  longer 
exhibits  any  alteration  of  level.  The  volume  of  the  remaining  gas  is  then  read 
off,  and  observations  made  of  the  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  volume  of  a  gas,  reduced  to  0°  C,  and  760  mm.  pressure,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unit  of  volume  of  any  liquid,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  ahsorpiion. 
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The  formula  used  1: 
law  of  gas-absorptio 
the  weight  of  a  ga; 
the  pressure ;  or,  i 
I  temperature 
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'  BunscD  for  calculating  these  coef&cients  is  founded  on  the 
,  discovered  hy  Dr.  Henry,  viz.  that  at  any  given  temperature, 
absorhed  by  a  pve&  quantity  of  a  liquid  is  proportional  to 
other  words,  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  absorbed  at  any 
is  tte  same  under  all  pressures  (p.  81).  Bunaen  finds, 
Tndeed'that  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  any  gas  thus  determined  under 
different  pressures,  exhibits  a,  constant  value,  a  result  which  affords  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Henry's  law.  „„  ,    „  ,    .        v 

If  Fand  V  denote  the  volumes  of  a  gas  reduced  to  0°,  betore  and  after  ab- 
sorption, Pand  P'  the  corresponding  pressures,  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  under 

ihf  nrpssure  P*  is  -^  — —  .  To  reduce  this  to  the  normal  presssure,  0-760 
tne  pressure  .r  is  ^^^^      ^.^g^ 

mm,,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  ^^ ;  and  if  the  volume  of  the  absorbing  liquid 
is  h,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  a,  or  tlie  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  by  a  unit 
volume  of  the  liquid,  will  be 

1  (yp   .A 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  certain  gases  by 
■water  and  alcohol  for  every  5  degrees  centi^nde  of  temperature  — 


OKJgen. 

HjJtut™ 

Nt.S'. 

Mt™u,o,ia..     j 

wlSsr. 

n'li 

wili 

aX. 

^llr 

Alcohol 

wlL. 

AlSkoI. 

5 
10 

16 
20 
25 

0'04114 

0-03628 
0-03250 
0-02989 
002838 
! 

0-28307 

0-0153 

0  069-5 
0  068o3 
0-0G7&6 
0-06725 
0-06668 
0-06616 

0  02036 
0  01794 
0  01607 
0-01478 
0-01403 

0 12684 
012440 
0 12276 
0-12142 
0-12038 
0-11964 

1-3052 
1-0954 
0-6196 
0-7778 
0-6700 
0-5962 

4-1780 
3-8443 
8-6408 
8-2678 
3-0268 
2-8133 

CHtanloOiMe. 

Caitomcadd. 

Marsh  Qa^ 

01 

....«„, 

W«wr. 

Al/^ol. 

vrlioT. 

Alelol. 

wi".r. 

A,^h.l. 

0-2563 
0-2153 
0-1837 
0-1615 
0-1488 

3-5950 
8-3284 
8-0859 

2-7131 
2-5778 

0=0. 

fl 
10 
15 
20 

0  08287 
002320 
O02G3y 
002432 
002312 

■   0-20443 

1-7967 
1-4497 
1-1847 
1-0020 
0-9014 

4-3295 

8-5140 

2-9465 
2-7558 

0-05449 
0-04885 
0-04372 
0-03909 
0-03499 

0-52269 
0-50861 
0-49585 
0-48380 
0-47096 
0-45982 

-— •"■  1 

Hjdrosulpburlo  Add. 

Chlorine. 

Nitri.O,!d., 

Ammonls. 

79 '789 
ti7-485 
56-647 
47-276 
39-374 
32-786 
27-Ifil 
22-489 
18-766 

ilqohol. 

wS,r. 

AlSiol. 

Wirf^. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

O-'C. 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 

85 
40 

327-80 
251-24 
190  02 
144-13 
113-66 
98-33 

0-31606 
0-29985 
028609 
0-27478 
0-26592 
0-25951 

1049-60 
917-90 
812-76 
727-22 
653-99 
585-94 

8-9652 
8-5858 
3-2826 
2-9053 
2-6041 
2-3390 

14-766 
11-992 
9-539 
7-415 
5-623 

2-5852 
2-3081 
2-1565 
1-9504 
1-749 

1-5550 

1-8569 



1-3655 

_ 



— 

When  a  liquid  is  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  with  none  of  which 
;.  r„  j:™,„„i  to  form  a  definite  compound,  it  absorbs  of  each  gas  a  quantity  cor- 
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respoDdiBg  to  the  pressure  whiet  this  same  gas  exerts  in  the  mixture  that  remmoa 
after  the  absorption  is  complete.  Now,  in  any  mixture  of  gases,  each  gas  exerts 
tte  same  pressure  that  it  would  if  it  alone  filled  the  entire  space ;  and  the  pressure 
of  the  entire  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  separate  con- 
stituents. If,  for  example,  atmospheric  air,  which  in  100  volumes  contains  20-9 
Tols.  oxygen,  and  79-1  vols,  nitrogen,  exerts  altogether  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  760  mm.  of  mercury,  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  equal  to  YTffr  ■  760  ;=: 

, ,  7flrt  —  ant  .9  n.m 

100' 

When  water  is  saturated  with  atmospheric  air,  it  takes  up  of  each  constituent 
a  quantity  determined  by  the  existing  temperature,  and  the  partial  pressure  of 
each  gas.     For  example,  at  13°  C.,  and  under  a  pressure  corresponding  to  760 

mm.  of  mercury,  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  0'03093  X  -=-^  =  00646  vols,  of 

oxygen,  measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm, ;  and  O'OISSO  x  -^t^tt-  =  001210  vols. 

nitrogen,  also  measured  at  the  standard  pressure  and  temperature.  Hence,  at 
13=0.  and  760  mm.,  1  vol.  water  absorbs  0-006i6  vols,  oxygen,  and  001210 
vols,  nitrogen,  making  together  0'01856  vols,  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  containing 
34'8  vols,  oxygen,  and  65'2  vols,  nitrogen.  Direct  analysis  of  a  gaseous  mixture 
evolved  by  boiling,  from  water  previously  saturated  with  atmospheric  air,  gave 
34-73  vols,  pure  oxygen  and  65.27  vols,  nitrogen. 

When  water  previously  saturated  with  oxygen  or  nitrogen  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  final  result  is  still  the  same,  the  excess  of  either  gas  being  given  off,  and 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  being  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  proportions  just  given. 
If  water  containing  any  other  gas  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  whole  of  the  dissolved 
gas  is  ultimately  eliminated,  and  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  atmos- 
pheric gases,  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  no  other  gas  had  been  previously  dis- 
solved in  it.  An  exception,  however,  occurs  when  the  dissolved  gas  is  capable 
of  forming  a  definite  compound  with  the  water,  in  which  case  portions  of  the  gas 
and  the  water  evaporate  together. 

The  general  law  above  stated  with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  gaseous  mixtures 
is  found  to  hold  good  in  mixtures  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  with  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid;  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acidj  and  of  carbonic  oxide,  marsh- 
gas,  and  hydrogen ;  but  not  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  or  of  chlorine  with  twice  or  four  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 


NITEOGBH. 

Preparation  of  Nitrogen  gas  (p.  244J.  —  This  gas  maybe  obtained  in  great 
abundance,  and  perfectly  pure,  by  heating  a  solution  of  nitride  of  potash  with 
sal-ammoniac : — 

KO.NOa-(-NH,Cl  =  KCI  -j-  4H0  -|-  2iY. 

The  solution  of  nitrit«  of  potash  is  prepared  by  passing  the  nitrous  gas,  evolved 
by  heating  1  part  of  starch  with  10  parts  of  nitric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  of  sp.  gr.  1-38,  till  the  liquid  becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  then  adding  a. 
sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  potash  to  restore  the  alkaline  reaction.  The  solu- 
tion of  nitrite  of  potash  thus  obtained  may  be  preserved  without  alteration.  Oa 
mixing  this  liquid  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  flask,  nitrogen  gas  is  given  off  in  large  quantity 
and  with  perfect  regularity.     Pure  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  a 
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Bolution  j)f  nitrite  of  ammonia;    but  thia    salt    is    difficult  fo   prepare   (Coren- 
winder.*) 

Another  metliod  of  obtaining  nitrogen,  mixed  however  with  chlorine,  ia  to 
heat  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and 


2(NH^.N0e)  +  NH.Cl  =  6N  +  CI  +  12H0. 
After  the  misture  has  been  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  the  nitrate,  the  reaction 
goes  on  by  itaelf.     The  chlorine  may  be  ai^erwaids  absorbed  by  potash.     (Mau- 
m.D4t) 

Nitroits  oxide  (p.  255). — This  gaa  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the 
action  of  pcotochloride  of  tin  on  aqua-regia.  The  tin-salt  is  dissolved  in  hydro 
chloric  acid,  the  solution  heated  over  the  water-bath,  and  crystals  or  cylindriaal 
lumps  of  nitre,  successively  dropped  into  it  through  a  wide  tube  dipping  into  the 
liquid.     (Gay-Lusaac.J) 

Nitric  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  above  described  for 
the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide,  using  however  protoohloride  of  iron  instead  of 
protoohloride  of  tin.     (Pelouze  and  Gay-Lussao.§) 

Anhydrous  nitric  acid,  NO5,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  oa 
nitrate  of  silver.  Chlorine  gas  contained  ia  a  gasometer  standing  in  sulphurio 
acid,  is  made  to  pass  very  slowly,  first  over  chloride  of  calcium,  then  over  sulphurio 
acid,  and  lastly  over  thoronghly  dried  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  heated,  first  to 
95°  0.,  and  afterwards  constantly  to  58°  or  60°  C,  The  products  of  decomposi- 
tion pass  into  a  U-tubo  cooled  to  21°  C,  In  which  a  very  volatile  liquid  (probably 
nitrous  acid)  collects,  together  with  crystals  of  anydrous  nitric  acid,  while  oxygen 
escapes.  The  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  be  connected  by  fusion,  as 
the  acid  vapours  would  quickly  corrode  caoutchouc  joints.  The  anhydrous  nitric 
acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  having  angles  of  about  60°  and 
120°,  and  in  hexagonal  prisms  derived  therefrom.  It  nielte  at  29°  to  30°  C,  and 
boils  at  45°  to  50°  C,  but  begins  to  decompose  near  its  boiling  point.  It  becomes 
strongly  heated  by  contact  with  water,  in  which  it  dissolvea  without  colouring  or 
evolution  of  ga^,  formmg  hydrated  nitric  acid  (H.  Ttcvillo,||)  According  to 
DamaSjT"  the  crystals  melt  spontaneously  when  left  to  themselves ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  recrystallize  the  fused  mass  by  immersion 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  tube  was  sbittered  with  explosion. 

Quantitative  estimation,  of  Mtrogen  — Nitrogen  is  estimated,  either  by  collect- 
ing it  as  a  gas  in  the  free  state  and  measuring  its  volume,  or  by  converting  it  into 
ammonia.  Most  nitrogen-compounds,  when  strongly  heated  with  the  hydrates  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  give  off  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
This  reaction  is  especially  applied  to  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds, in  which  that  element  is  united  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  &e.  The  organic 
compound  is  mixed  with  a  lai^e  excess  of  soda-lime  —  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda 
and  quick-lime,  the  latter  being  added  to  counteract  the  deliquescence  of  the 
hydrate  of  soda, — and  heated  to  redness  in  a  combustion -tube  (p,  277),  to  which 
is  attached  a  suitable  bulb-apparatus  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ammonia 
is  thereby  absorbed,  and  is  subsequently  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  jn 
the  manner  described  at  page  619  of  this  volume.  Thia  method  gives  very  exact 
results ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  compounds  containing  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  or  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  because  in  such  compounds  the  conversion 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  iiri,  296.  +  Compt.  rend.  iiiiiL.  401. 

I  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  siiLi.  229.  |  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  21S. 

[[  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J,  ssviii.  241.  f  Compt.  tend.  xKviii.  338, 
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of  tie  nitrogen  into  ammonia  by  heating  witt  canatio  allialies  is  never  complete. 
For  STieh  compounds,  it  is  better  to  ovoJve  the  nitrogen  ia  the  free  state,  and  deter- 
mine  ita  quantity  by  measurement.  This  may  be  done  either  comparatively  or 
absolutely. 

For  the  comparaltve  determination,  the  azotizcd  organic  compound  ia  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper,  and  heated  in  a  combustion -tube,  the  open  end  of  which, 
to  tlie  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  is  filled  with  finely-divided  metallic  copper, 
obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  hydrogen.  By  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  the  carbon  of  the  organic  compound  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  nitrogen  into  nitric  oside  and  other  oxides  of  nitrogen,  all  of  which 
are,  however,  completely  decomposed  in  passing  over  the  red-hot  metallic  copper, 
so  that  nothing  but  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  pass  out.  These  gaaes  are  col- 
lected over  mercury  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  their  volume  measured.  The  car- 
bonic acid  ia  then  absorbed  by  potash,  and  the  residual  nitrogen  also  measured. 
Wow  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonio  acid  are  to  one 
another  aa  14  to  22  (p.  130),  that  is  to  say,  as  the  atomic  weights  of  N  and  COtj 
and  each  atom  of  carbonic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  carbon.  Consequently,  the 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  organic 
compound,  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
This  method,  of  course,  implies  that  the  carbon  in  the  organic  compound  haa  been 
previously  determined. 

For  the  absolute  determination  of  nitrogen,  the  same  method  of  combuatioa  and 
collecting  the  gas  is  adopted,  excepting  that  a  longer  combustion-tube  ia  used,  and 
a  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  placed  at  the  sealed  end,  sufficient  to  occupy 
about  eight  inches  of  the  tube.  The  process  is  commenced  by  heating  a  portion 
of  this  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  as  to  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  sweep  all  the  air  out 
of  the  tube.  The  substance  is  then  burned,  and  the  evolved  gases  collected  over 
mercury,  the  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed  hj  strong  potash-ley  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  mercury;  and  when  the  combustion  is  ended,  the  remainder  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  heated  so  as  to  evolve  more  carbonic  acid,  and  drive  all  the  re- 
mifcing  gases  out  of  the  tube.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  collected  is  then  read  off 
and  its  weight  calculated,  the  proper  corrections  being  made  for  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. Dr.  M.  Simpson,  of  Dublin,  has  proposed  certain  modifications  both 
in  this  and  in  the  comparative  method  of  estimating  nitrogen,  with  the  view  of  faci- 
litating the  process  and  insuring  greater  accuracy.  The  principal  of  these  atten- 
tions is  the  replacement  of  the  oxide  of  copper  by  oxide  of  mercury,  which  gives 
its  oxygen  more  readily,  and,  therefore,  insures  a  more  complete  combustion, 
_  ecially  when  the  substance  is  rich  in  carbon,* 
The  method  of  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  and  decomposition  of  the 
u-.ides  of  nitrogen  by  metallic  copper,  is  applicable  to  all  nitrogen  compounds 
wbalaoever.^  For  the  analysis  of  nitrates,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  already  com- 
pletely oxidized,  the  oxide  of  copper  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  salt  being  simply 
ignited  in  a  tube,  and  the  nitroua  vapours  passed  over  red-hot  ■metaUio''copper. 
Mtric  acid  may  also  be  determined  by  several  other  methods.  When  it  exists  in 
the  free  state  in  aqueous  solution,  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by  shaking  up 
the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  neutralized, 
then  filtering,  evaporating  the  filter  to  dryness,  care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the 
repidue  too  strongly,  and  weighing  the  dry  nitrate  of  baryta  thus  obtained.  Or 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  weighed,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  nitric  acid  calculated 
therefrom.  If  the  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  very  weak,  it  is  better  to  use  baryta- 
water  to  neutralize  it;  then  pass  carbonio  acid  gas  through  the  liquid  to  remove 
any  excess  of  baryta;  filter;  and  treat  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  as 
above. 

»  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ti.  289 
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WhcD  altric  acid  is  combined  with  a  base,  it  may  be  liberated  bj  distillatloQ 
with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  260),  and  the  distillate  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  baryta^water,  in  the  manner  already  described.  Or  a  weiglied  portion  of  the 
nitrate  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  residual 
Bulphate  ignited  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  n.tnc  acid  thenee  determined 
by  calculation.  This  method,  however,  is  applicable  only  when  the  sulphate  thus 
formed  can  bear  a  red-heat  without  decomposition.  _      _ 

For  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  such  as  exist  in  plants, 
soils,  and  waters,  some  very  ingenious  methods  have  been  invented  by  M.  (r. 
Ville  *  The  nitric  aeid  is  first  converted  into  binoxide  of  nitrogen  by  boiling  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  with  protocbbrido  of  iron  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  : 

NO,  +  6FeCl  +  SnO!  =  NO^  +  3Fe,a  4-  3H0; 
and  the  nitric  oxide  then  converted  into  ammonia,  either  by  passing  it,  mixed 
with  escesH  of  hydrogen,  over  spongy  platinum  heated  nearly  to  redness; 

NOa  +  5H  =  NH3  +  2HO; 
or  by  passing  it,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrt^en  and  hydrosulphurio  acid,  over 
soda-lime  heated  nearly  to  redness : 

NO,  +  3HS  +  2CaO  =  NH,  +  CaO.SO^  +  CaS,. 
The  second  method  is  generally  the  more  exact  of  the  two,  the  firsfgiving  accu- 
rate  results  only  when  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  be  determined  is  very  smali. 
The  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  an  acid  of  known  strength  contained  in  a  bulb-appa- 
ratus, and  its  quantity  determined  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (p.  386);_or  it 
may  he  absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum. 
Another  method  is  to  pass  the  nitric  oxide  over  red-hot  metallic  copper;  but  this 
method  is  not  bo  exact  as  the  preceding.  To  apply  these  methods  to  the  deternii- 
nation  of  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  vegetable  substances,  soils,  waters,  &o.,  the 
substance  (10  to  100  grammes)  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  concen- 
trated solution  treated  as  above.  _       _  .  , 

Professor  Way  has  also  devised  a  method  of  estimating  small  quantities  ot  nHric 
acid,  especially  adapted  to  rain-water  and  other  waters.  This  process,  which  is  a . 
modification  of  Bunsen's  volumetric  method,  consists  m  heating  the  solid  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  about  a  pint  of  the  water— previously  rendered  alkaline 
by  lime-water  to  prevent  loss  of  nitric  acid— with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  ot 
silver  in  an  apparatus  from  which  the  air  has  been  completely  excluded  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  exhaustion  with  the  air-pump.  The  nitrates  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  then  decompose  each  other,  with  separation  of  nitnc_  oxide 
Bad  chJorine ;  and  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  iodide  of  silver,  liberating  iodine, 
the  amount  of  which  is  afterwards  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  Organic  matter,  if  present  in 
the  water,  must  bo  destroyed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  during  the  concentration  of  the  liquid.  _ 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrate  o/potash  is  a  process 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  several  methods  have  been  devised  for 
it  Of  these,  however,  there  are  only  two  in  general  use.  The  first,  originally 
introduced  by  Gossart  and  improved  by  Peiouze,  consists  in  boiling  the  acidified 
solution  of  the  nitre  with  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength, 
whereby  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  seaquioxide,  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  afterwards  determining  the  unosidiaed  portion  of  the  iron 
by  the  method  of  Margueritte,  with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash; 
(p.  458).  According  In  Messrs.  Abel  and  B!oxam,t  this  method  does  not  always 
give  exact  results,  because  a  portion  of  the  nitre  does  not  contnbute  to  the  oxid- 
izing action,  either  from  not  being  completely  decomposed,  or  from  losing  a  portion 

*  Ami.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  ri.  20.  t  Ciiem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  is.  97;  x.  107. 
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of  its- acid  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron-salt.  The  other  method,  intro- 
duced by  Gay-Liiasac,  consists  in  deflagrating  the  nitre  Tvith  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  finely  divided  charcoal  (lamp-black)  and  6  parls  of  eomtnon  salt,  the 
latter  being  added  merely  to  moderate  the  action.  The  nitrate  of  potash  is  then 
converted  into  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  which  in  the  ignited  residue  may  be 
determined  by  the  process  of  alkalimetry  (p.  260).  This  method  is  also  variable 
in  its  results,  partly  because  a  portion  of  the  nitre  is  apt  to  escape  decomposition, 
partly  because  cyanate  of  potash  is  formed  during  the  reaction,  and,  when  subse- 
quently dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  potash : 

C^KO.  -f  4H0  =  KO.COj  -I-  NH.O.COi. 

Hence,  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  be  neutralized  by  the  acid  is  greater  than  it 
should  be.  The  presence  of  alkaline  sulphates  in  the  nitre  also  introduces  an 
error,  because  these  salts  are  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal  to  sulphides,  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Messrs.  Abel  and  Blosam  find  that  these  several 
sources  of  error  may  be  eliminated,  and  exact  re>.ulta  obt'iined,  by  usinq  the  char- 
coal in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  subsequently  heating  the  ignited  mass 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  which  completely  decomposes  the  cyanates  and  reconverts 
the  sulphides  into  sulphates.  The  best  form  of  carbon  for  the  purpose  was  found 
to  be  the  pure  finely  divided  graphite  prepared  by  Mr,  Brodie's  process  (p.  770). 


Yolatility  of  carbon. — According  to  Desprctz,  charcoal  exposed  in  vacuo  to  the 
heat  produced  by  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  500  or  600  pairs,  disposed  in  5  or  6  series, 
so  as  to  form  100  pairs  of  5  or  6  times  the  ordinary  size,  is  volatilized,  and  collects 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder;  in  a  space 
filled  with  a  j^s  with  which  the  carbon  does  not  combine,  volatilization  likewise 
takes  place,  but  more  slowly.  At  the  same  temperature,  charcoal  may  also  be 
be^t,  welded,  and  fused,  every  kind  of  charcoal  when  thus  treated  becoming  softer 
the  longer  the  heat  is  continued,  and  being  ultimately  converted  into  graphite. 
Diamond  esposed  to  the  same  temperature  is  likewise  converted  into  graphite.* 

Charcoal  as  a  disinfectant.  —  The  power  which  wood-charcoal  possesses  of 
absorbing  and  decomposing  gaseous  bodies  has  lately  been  applied  by  Dr.  Sten- 
houae  to  the  construction  of  ventilators  and  respirators  for  purifying  infected 
atmospheres.  In  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  "  On  Charcoal  as  a  Disinfectant," 
Dr.  Stenhouse  observes — -"Charcoal  not  only  absorbs  effluvia  and  gaseous  bodies, 
but,  especially,  when  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  rapidly  oxidizes  and  destroys 
many  of  the  easily  alterable  ones,  by  resolving  them  into  the  simplest  combinations 

they  are  capable  of  forming,  which  are  chiefly  water  and  and  carbonic  acid 

effluvia  aud  miasmata  are  generally  regarded  as  highly  oi^anized,  nitrogenous, 
easily  alterable  bodies.  When  these  are  absorbed  by  charcoal,  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  highly  condensed  oxygen  gas,  which  exists  within  the  pores  of  ail  char- 
coal which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes;  in  this  way  they 
are  oxidized  and  destroyed."  On  this  principle,  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  constructed 
vmtUators,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  enclosed  between  two  sheets  of  wire 
gauze,  to  purify  the  foul  air  which  accumulates  in  water-closets,  the  wards  of 
Hospitals,  and  in  the  back  courts  and  knes  of  large  cities.  By  the  use  of  these 
ventilators,  pure  ah  may  be  obtained  from  exceedingly  impure  sources,  the  im- 
purities being  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  charcoal,  while  a  current  of  pure  air 
alone  is  admitted  into  the  neighbouring  apartments.  A  similar  contrivance  might 
also  be  applied  to  the  gully-holes  of  our  common  sewers,  and  to  the  sinks  in 
private  bouses.     Dr.  Stenhouse  has  also  constructed  respirators,  consisting  of  a 

*  Compt.  read.  siTiii.  755. 
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layer  of  charcoal  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  thick,  in(«rpoaed  between  two  sheets  of  sil- 
vered wire  gauze,  covered  with  woollen  cloth.  They  are  made  either  to  cover  the 
mouth  and  nose,  or  the  mouth  alone;  the  former  kind  of  respirator  affords  an 
effectual  protection  against  malaria  and  the  deleterious  gases  which  accumulate 
in  chemical  works,  common  sewers,  &c.  The  latter  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
when  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  impure,  provided  the  simple  precaution  be  taken 
of  inspiring  the  air  by  the  mouth,  and  expiring,  by  the  nose.  This  form  of  res- 
pirator may  also  he  useful  to  persons  affected  with  fetid  breath.  Freshly  heated 
wood-chareoal  simply  placed  m  a  thin  layer  in  trays,  and  disposed  about  infected 
apartments,  such  as  the  wards  of  hospitals,  is  also  highly  efEcacious  in  absorbiog 
the  noxious  matter. 

Platinized  charcoal  —  The  power  of  charcoal  in  inducing  oheniical  combina- 
tion is  greatly  increased  by  combination  with  minutely  divided  platinum.  In  this^ 
manner,  a  combination  may  be  produced  possessing  the  absorbent  power  of  char- 
coal (which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  spongy  platinum),  and  nearly  equal,  as 
a  promoter  of  chemical  combination,  to  spongy  platinum  itself.  In  order  to 
platinize  charcoal,  nothing  more  is  necessan'  than  to  boil  it,  either  in  coarse 
powder  or  in  large  pieces,  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and,  when 
thoroughly  impregnated,  which  seldom  requires  more  than  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  a  capacious  platinum 
crucible  being  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Charcoal  thus  platinized,  and  con- 
taing  3  grains  of  platinum  in  50  grains  of  charcoal,  causes  oxygen  and  hydjogen 
gases  to  unite  completely  in  a  few  minutes;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  platinum, 
the  gases  combine  with  explosive  violence,  just  as  if  platinum-black  were  used. 
Cold  platinized  charcoal,  held  in  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  speedily  becomes  incandescent, 
and  inflames  the  gas.  Platinized  charcoal,  slightly  warmed,  rapidly_  becomes 
incandescent  in  a  current  of  coal  gas;  hut  does  not  inflame  the  gas,  owing  to  the 
very  high  temperature  required  for  that  purpose.  In  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  platinized  charcoal  becomes  red-hot,  and  continues  so  till  the  supply 
of  vapour  is  exhausted.  Spirit  of  wine,  in  contact  with  platinized  charcoal  and 
air,  is  converted  in  a.  few  hours  into  vinegar.  Two  per  cent,  of  platinum  is  suffi- 
cient to  platinize  charcoal  for  most  purposes.  Charcoal  containing  this  amount  of 
platinum  causes  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  perfectly  in  about  a  (juarter  of 
an  hour,  and  such  is  the  strength  of  platinized  charcoal  which  seems  best  adapted 
for  disinfectant  respirators.  Charcoal  containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  platinum 
causes  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  in  about  two  hours ;  and  charcoal  con- 
taining the  extremely  small  amount  of  i  per  cent,  of  platinum  produces  the  same 
effect  in  six  or  eight  hours.  Platinized  charcoal  seems  likely  to  admit  of  various 
useful  applications;  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  its  excellent  adaptability 
to  air-fiiters  and  respirators.  From  its  powerful  oxidizing  properties,  it  may  also 
prove  a  highly  useful  application  to  malignant  ulcers  and  similar  sores,  ou  which 
it  will  act  as  a  mild  but  effective  caustic.  It  will  probably  also  be  found  very 
useful  in  Bunsen's  carbon  battery  (Stenhouse).* 

Graphite. — This  substance  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  and  finely  divided  state 
by  mixing  it  in  coarse  powder  with  j'jth  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
adding  the  mixture  to  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  twice  the 
weight  of  the  graphite;  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath  as  long  as  vapours 
of  peroxide  of  chlorine  are  emitted ;  washing  the  cooled  mass  with  water,  and 
igniting  the  dry  residue :  it  then  swells  up  and  leaves  finely-divided  grapbite.  A 
chemical  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  peculiar  oxide  of  carbon  appears  to 
be  formed  during  the  process.  If  the  graphite  to  be  purified  contains  silicious 
matters,  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  sodium  must  ba  added  to  the  mixture 
before  heating  (Brodie'f'). 

•  Chem.  Boo.  Qu.  J.  viii.  105.  f  Ann,  Ch.  PhjB.  [8],  xIt.  861, 
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Carbonic  oxide.  —  This  gas  is  rapidly  absorlied  by  a  solution  of  aubchloride  of 
copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia,  and  indeed  by  the  ammoniacal  solutions 
of  cuprouB  salts  in  general,  e,  g.,  the  sulphite.  A  definite  compound  is  probably 
formed,  containing  copper  and  carbonic  oxide  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  but  no 
such  compound  has  yet  been  isolated.  Ferrous  and  stannous  salts  have  no  action 
on  carbonic  oxide  (Leblanc*). 

Preparation  of  olefiant  gas  (p.  285). — The  frothing  which  causes  so  much  in- 
th  preparation  of  this  gas  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
1  h  1  y  b  ompletely  prevented  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to 
t  th  m  ture  into  a  thick,  scarcely  fluid  mass.  The  decomposition  may 
th  b  rr  d  t  the  end  without  any  frothing,  and  nearly  all  the  carbon  of  the 
1  h  1  bt  d  in  the  form  of  olefiant  gas.  Fifty  grammes  of  alcohol  of  the 
tr      th    f  "^O  p     cent,  yield  by  this  process  more  than  22  litres  of  gas  (Wbhlerf ). 

Quantilative  estimation  of  Carhon  and  its  compounds.  —  The  greater  number 
of  carbon-compounds  are  of  oi^nic  nature,  and  contain  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon. 
Hence  these  two  elements  are  generallj  estimated  together,  the  process  consisting 
in  burning  the  compound  with  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of  copper,  whereby  the 
carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  absorbed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  containing  caustic  potash,  and  the 
excess  of  weight  after  the  absorption,  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  the  combustion,  ji-  of  which  is  the  weight  of  the  carbon.  The  water  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  weighed  apparatus  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  ^  of  its 
weight  ^vcs  that  of  the  hydrogen.  The  apparatus  used  for  the  analysis  is  de- 
scribed and  delineated  at  page  277.  For  compounds  which,  like  oxalic  acid  and 
sugar,  are  easily  burned,  the  process  of  heating  with  oxide  of  copper  affords  a 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  gives  exact  results;  but  when  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  is  very  lai^e,  especially  in  fatty  substances,  which  are  not  easy 
to  burn,  a  different  method  must  be  adopted.  Sooh  bodies  are  either  burned  with 
chromate  of  lead,  which  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  free  oxygen ;  or  they  are  burned 
with  oxide  of  copper,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  stream  of  oxygen  is 
passed  through  the  tube,  either  by  placing  at  the  closed  extremity  a  quantity  of 
perfectly  dry  chlorate  of  potash,  and  heating  this  salt,  when  the  oombnstion  of 
the  organie  substance  by  the  oxide  of  copper  appears  to  be  nearly  ended,  —  or 
better,  by  leaving  that  end  of  the  tube  open  and  connecting  it  wili  a  gas-holder 
containing  oxygen. J  In  this  manner,  the  last  traces,  of  carbon  are  effectually 
burned. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  carbonate  may  be  easily  determined  by  de- 
composing the  carbonate  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  apparatus  re- 
presented at  page  438,  the  flask  being  weighed  before  and  after  the  decomposition, 
And  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  estimated  by  the  decrease  of  weight  resulting 
from  its  evolution. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  an  aqueous  solution,  a  mineral  water 
for  instance,  may  also  bo  determined  by  mixing  the  solution  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  it  for  a  day  in  a  corked  flask.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  gaseous  mixture  not  containing  any  other 
acid,  is  estimated  by  absorbing  the  earbonia  acid  with  caustic  potash.  When  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  mixture  is  considerable,  this  end  may  be  at- 

*  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  48.  f  Ann.  Pharni,  sci.  127. 

X  For  details  of  the  npparoius,  BnJ  the  mode  of  proceeding,  see  H.  Rose  {Hanb.  d.  AnalyU 
Chem.  ii.  t,'56),  and  Gerliardt  {TraUS  de  Chiraie  Organique,  i,  35).  A  Tery  oonyeDient  appa- 
ratus for  the  purpose  has  lately  been  inlrodueed  lij  Dr.  Hofmann. 
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taincd  by  placing  the  gaseous  mixture  in  a  graduated  tnbe  over  mercury  and  fjss 
ing  up  into  it  a  small  coke  ball  eontainins  a  Etronj,  Bolution  of  taustio  pota'ih ,  but 
whcD  tbe  proportion  is  very  email,  as  in  the  air,  this  method  is  not  ^ufliciently 
delicate  Acouratc  resulta  may,  however  be  obtained  by  drawing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air,  by  means  of  an  ispiratir,  through  a,  seuos  of  potash  bulbs 
(p  277)  previously  weighed,  the  quintity  of  air  drawn  through  being  of  course 
carefully  measured.  Another  method  ha^  recently  been  proposed  by  Dr  Petten 
kofer;  it  consists  in  shaking  up  a  quantity  of  the  air  m  a  closed  ves'iel  of  known 
capacity,  with  an  excess  of  liaie  water  of  known  strength,  and  then  determining 
the  quantity  of  lime  remaining  uncombmed  by  means  of  a  standard  fcolution  of 
osalio  acid.  This  method  is  very  easy  of  eieeution,  and  gives  the  me  ins  of 
quickly  determining  the  varying  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  several  parts  of 
an  inlwibited  apartment  at  different  time^ 

Carbonic  oxide  is  most  readily  estimated  and  removed  from  i  g'iseous  mixture 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  diehlonde  of  copptr  (p.  iTSj  in  hjdrochlono  acid, 
which  absorbs  it  as  quickly  and  completely  as  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  'When 
no  other  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  is  present,  the  quantity  of  this  gas  may  also 
be  determined  by  exploding  it  with  oxygen,  and  absorbing  the  resulting  carbonic 
acid  by  potash.  For,  since  ca  b  '  d  tains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  contains  half  t  lun  f  xygen,  it  follows,  that  if  carbonio 
oxide  bo  exploded  with  half  t  lum  f  jgen,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
produced  will  be  equal  to  that    f  th         b  side  consumed  :  hence  the  volume 

of  carbonic  oxide  is  equal  to  th  t    f  th  which  disappears  by  absorption  with 

potash. 

The  quantity  of  marsh  gas        ^  Ji     t  J  a  gaseous  mixture,  not  cont^uing 

any  other  carbon  compound,  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  Four  volumes 
of  marsh  gas,  CjH,,  require  for  complete  combustion  8  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  pro- 
duce 4  volumes  of  carbonic  aeid.  For  the  2  atoms  of  carbon  require  4  atoms  of 
oxygen,  to  convert  them  into  carbonic  acid;  and  the  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  require 
4  atoms  oxygen  V>  convert  them  into  water ;  therefore,  in  all,  8  atoms  or  S  volumes 
(p.  130)  of  oxygen :  moreover,  the  four  volumes  of  oxygen  required  to  consume 
the  carbon  produce  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid;  hence  the  volume  of  gas  which 
disappears  by  absorption  with  potash  is  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  the  marsh 
gas. 

By  a  similar  calculation,  it  f  und  th  t  4  lum  f  olefiant  gas,  C^„  require 
12  volumes  of  oxygen  for  compl  t  mhu  t  n  nd  produce  8  volumes  of  car- 
bonio acid  :  hence  the  volum  f  1  fi  t  is  ju  1  to  half  the  volume  of  gas 
removed  by  potash  after  the  xjl  01  fi  nt  "^  may -ilio  be  removed  from  a 
gaseous  mixture  by  the  introd  n  f  a  k  b  11  saturated  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  or  fuming  oil  of     f     1  (p  717) 

For  the  methods  of  analyzing  gaseous  mixtures  containing  marsh  gas  and  ole 
fiant  gas  mixed  with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  other  gases,  I  must 
refer  to  works  in  which  the  operations  of  gas  analysis  are  explained  m  detail  * 

Oxalic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  or  from  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  oxalates,  by  chloride  of  calcium,  ammonia  being  added  if  necessary  to 
render  the  solution  neutral.  The  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  is  converted  by 
ignition  at  a  low  red  heat  into  carbonate,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid  may  be  calculated,  each  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  (CaO .  CO3)  cor- 
responding to  1  atom  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C2O3 :  — 
CaO.CA   =   CaO.  CO,    +    CO. 
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Consequently,  50  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  pve  S6  parts  of  anhydrous  ozaiic 
acid,  CAi  <"■  45  parts  of  the  hjdrated  acid,  CjHO,,  In  neutralizing  the  solu- 
tion of  an  aeid  oxalate  with  ammonia,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  excess  of  the 
alkali,  as  in  that  ease  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  will  be  precipitated  as  well  as  oxalate.  It  is  better,  however,  to  precipi- 
tate oxalic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  with  acetate  of  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is 
quite  insoluble  in  aoetio  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  may  also  bg  very  exactly  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  ter- 
ohloride  of  gold.  The  gold  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  water  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  liberated  oxygen  converts  the  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  : — ■ 

3CA  +  AuCls  +  SHO  =  6C0,  +  SHCl  +  Au. 
The  decomposition  may  be  performed  in  the  flask  apparatus  already  referred  to. 
(fig.  438,  p.  186).  It  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  liquid  must 
be  boiled  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  expel  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
method  may  be  applied  to  the  decomposition  of  all  oxalates,  whether  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  water,  the  insoluble  oxalates  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
An  excess  of  that  acid  in  the  concentrated  state,  however,  greatly  interferes  with 
the  action;  the  liquid  should,  therefore,  be  considerably  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  action  assisted  by  heat.  The  preoediag  equation  shows  that  2  atoms  carhonic 
acid,  COj,  correspond  to  1  atom  of  anhydrous  osalio  acid,  C2O3,  or  11  parts  by 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  to  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid. 

Another  mode  of  converting  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid,  is  by  acting  upon  it, 
either  in  the  free  or  combined  state,  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (p.  438). 

Oxalic  acid,  either  free  or  combined,  is  resolved,  by  heating  with  an  excess  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonic oxide.  This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  oxalic  acid, 
but  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  preceding. 

Lastly,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  oxalate  may  be  estimated  by  burning 
the  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  (p.  771). 

Estimation  of  Ci/anogen. — The  quantity  of  cyanogen  in  a  soluble  cyanide  is 
easily  determined  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitated  cyanide 
of  silver  is  collected  on  a  Weighed  filter  and  dried  at  100°  C.  Every  134  parts  of 
it  contain  26  parts  of  cyanogen.  Many  insoluble  cyanides  may  be  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  aeid,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved,  and 
the  metal  remaining  as  sulphate  or  chloride,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  quantity 
of  cyanogen  which  has  gone  off  may  be  calculated.  Lastly,  all  cyanogen  com- 
pounds whatever  may  be  analyzed  by  burning  with  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

BORON. 

This  element  was  formerly  known  only  in  the  amorphous  state,  in  which  it  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  boracic  acid  or  borofluoride  of  potassium. 
But  Wijhler  and  DeviUe*  have  lateiy  obtained  it  in  two  distinct  crystalline  states, 
in  one  of  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  diamond,  and  in  the  other  to 
graphite. 

The  first  of  these  crystalline  forms  of  boron  is  obtained  by  decomposing  boracic 
acid  with  aluminium  at  a  high  temperature.  When  80  grammes  of  aluminium  in 
thick  lumps,  and  100  grammes  of  fused  or  pulverized  boracic  acid,  are  heated 
tocether  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  to  about  the  melting  point  of  nickel  for 
five  hours,  there  are  found  on  breaking  the  crucible  after  cooling,  two  distinct 
layers,  one  of  which  is  glassy,  and  consists  of  boracic  acid  and  alumina,  while  the 
other  is  metallic,  tumefied,  has  an  iron-grey  lustre,  and  consists  of  aluminium 
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mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystallized  boron,  some  of  tbe  crystals  being 
distinctly  yisible  at  tbe  surface.  The  aluminium  is  dissolved  oat  b;7  strong  boiiiag 
Boda-ley,  and  tbe  residual  boron  is  freed  from  iron  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  from  traces  of  silicon  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It_ 
is  still,  however,  mixed  with  laminse  of  alumina,  which  must  be  carefully  picked' 
out. 

The  pure  product  thus  obtained  is  diamond-boron,  mised,  however,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  graphitoidal  boron,  which  latter  being  very  light,  may  be_  removed  by 
suspensiou  in  water.  Diamond-boron  forms  transparent  crystals,  having  a  honey- 
yellow  or  garnet-red  colour,  due  to  tbe  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  it  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  confused  aggregates  of  small  crystals. 
In  lustre  and  refractive  power,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  diamond ;  and  is  one 
W  the  hardest  bodies  known,  inasmuch  as  it  scratches  corundum,  and  even  the 
diamond  itself.  It  does  not  fuse  at  the  heat  of  the  osyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and 
withstands  the  action  of  oxygen  even  when  strongly  heated ;  but  it  is  slightly 
oxidized  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  diamond  burns,  a  film  of  boracio  acid 
being  then  formed,  which  protects  the  remainder  of  the  crystals  from  oxidation. 
Heated  to  redness  in  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  and  produces  chloride  of  boron. 
Heated  by  the  blowpipe  between  two  pieces  of  platinum-foil,  it  forms  a  fusible 
boride  of  platinum.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids  at  any  temperature,  but  when 
heated  to  redness  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  boracic  acid.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda;  but  hydrate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolve  it  slowly  at  a  red  heat.  Nitre  does  not  appear  to  act  upon 
it  sensibly  at  that  temperature, 

Graphitoidal  Boron  is  produced  in  small  quantity  simultaneously  with  diamond- 
borou  by  the  process  above  described.  But  it  is  obtained  much  more  readily  by 
treating  borofluoride  of  potassium  with  aluminium,  adding  as  a  flux  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  this  manner, 
email  masses  of  boride  of  aluminium  are  obtained,  which,  when  digested  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  leave  graphitoidal  boron.  The  lamina)  of  this  substance  are  often 
hesagonal :  they  have  a  slight  reddish  colour,  and  the  form  and  lustre  of  native 
grapMte,     They  are  always  opaque. 

Amorphous  boron  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  diamond-boron  when  a  small 
globule  of  aluminium  comes  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  boracio  acid,  so 
that  the  boron  does  not  dissolve  in  the  aluminium  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free.  In  this 
case,  after  the  aluminium  has  been  removed  by  the  use  of  caustic  soda  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  boron  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  of  a  light  chocolate  colour, 
and  exhibiting  tbe  properties  which  have  long  been  knowu  as  belonging  to  boron. 
When  the  amorphous  boron  is  collected  on  a  filter,  the  portion  which  remains 
adhering  to  the  filter,,  barns,  when  the  paper  is  dried  and  set  on  fire,  very  easily 
and  with  an  intense  light;  graphitoidal  boron,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
does  not  burn  at  all. 

Boracic  add. — According  to  A.  Vogel,*  the  browa  colour  imparted  to  turmeric 
by  boracic  acid  is  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  alkalies,  by  not  being 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  acids.  Thus,  when  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  turmerio 
diluted  with  water  till  its  colour  becomes  light  yellow,  is  added  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  boras,  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  brown  by  tbe  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  salt,  but  on  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  colour  is 
restored.  A  lai^er  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sets  free  the  boracic  acid,  and  again 
produces  a  brown  colour;  which,  however,  does  not  disappear  on  further  addition 
of  the  acid. 

For  detecting  small  quantities  of  boracic  acid  in  solutions,  mineral  waters,  for 
instance,  H.  Kosef  acidulates  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dips  a  strip  of 
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turmeric  paper  into  the  liquid,  and  then'leavee  it  to  dry ;  if  boracic  acid  is  present, 
the  part  of  the  paper  which  has  been  imtoersed  in  the  liquid,  assumes  a  red-browa 
colour. 

Boracio  acid  being  but  a  weak  acid,  its  salts  are  often  decomposed  by  water. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  boras,  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  white 
borate  of  silver;  but  a  dilute  solution  —  which  in  fact  consists  of  borate  of  water 
mixed  with  free  soda — forms  a  brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver.  If  to  a  strong 
Bolation  of  borax,  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  litmus  reddened  by  acetic  acid  be  added 
in  Buch  quantity  that  the  red  colour  is  nearly  but  not  quite  destroyed,  and  the 
liquid  he  then  diluted  with  water,  the  red  colour  is  imiuediately  changed  to  blue 
(H.  Rose).* 

Nitride  of  Boron, 'SS.  —  This  compound  was  discovered  by  Balmain,f  who  at 
first  regarded  it  as  capable  of  uniting  with  metala  and  forming  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  cyanides,  but  afterwards  found  that  all  these  supposed  metallic  com- 
pounds were  one  and  the  same  substance,  viz.  nitride  of  boron,  without  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  metal,  Bairaain  obtained  this  substance  by  heating  boraoic  acid 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide  of  zine,  or  with  cyanide  of  mercury  and 
sulphur.  It  has  since  been  more  completely  investigated  by  Wohler,t  who  pre- 
pares it  by  heating  to  bright  redness,  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pts.  of  dried  sal-ammoniac  and  1  pt.  of  pure  anhydrous  borax.  The  pro- 
duet  is  a  white  porous  mass,  which  is  pulverized  and  washed  with  water  to  free  it 
from  chloride  of  sodium.  The  final  washings  must  he  made  with  boiling-water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Boracio  acid  may  be  used  in  the  preparation 
instead  of  borax,  Wflhler  formerly  obtained  the  nitride  of  boron  by  igniting 
anhydrous  borax  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Nitride  of  boron  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  soft  to  the 
touch,  insoluble  in  wat«r,  infusible,  and  non-volatile.  Eeiited  at  the  point  of  the 
blowpipe-flame,  it  burns  with  a  bright  greenish- white  flame.  It  easily  reduces 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  ^ving  off  nitrous  fumes.  Heated  in  a  current  of 
aqueous  vapour,  it  yields  ammonia  and  boracio  acid  :  — 
BN  +  3H0  =  BO,  -f  NH,. 

Alkalies  and  the  greater  number  of  acids,  even  in  the  state  of  concentrated 
solution,  have  no  action  oa  nitride  of  boron ;  strong  sulphuric  acid,  however,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  ultimately  converts  it  into  ammonia  and  boracio  aeid.  Fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid  converts  it  into  borofiuoride  of  ammonium.  Nitride  of  boroQ 
undergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  When  fused  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  lai^e  quantity  of  ammonia.  With  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  potash,  it  yields  borate  and  cyanate  of  potash :  — ; 

BN  +  2(K0 .  COO  =  BO3 .  KO  -f  C,NO .  KG. 

It  does  not  decompose  carbonic  acid,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures.  Marignae§ 
found  also  that  nitride  of  boron  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  metals, 
and  that  its  formula  is  BN. 

Estimation  of  Boron  and  Boracio  acid. — The  most  exact  method  of  estimating 
boron  is  to  convert  it  into  borofiuoride  of  potassium,  KF .  BF3.  If  the  substance  to 
be  treated  is  free  boracio  acid  or  an  alkaline  borate,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash 
is  first  added,  then  an  excffls  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  (so  that  the  escaping 
vapours  may  redden  litmus),  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver 
or  platinum  vessel.     The  dry  saline  mass  is  then  stirred  up  with  a  solution  of 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lixiiv.  216. 
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acetate  of  potash  containing  20  per  cent,  of  the  salt;  then,  after  a  few  honr^ 
thrown  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  the  solntion  of 
acetate  of  potash,  till  the  filtrate  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
calciuni,  then  with  strong  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100°.  The  residue  consists  of 
horofluoride  of  potassium,  every  ]2i*7  parts  of  which  correspond  to  34  9  of  boraeio 
acid  and  10-9  of  boron. 

The  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  dissolves  chloride  of  polas- 
Bium  and  phosphate  of  potash,  and  likewise  the  sulphate,  though  less  readily ;  it 
also  dissolves  soda-salts ;  the  fluoride,  however,  slowly.  Any  other  bases  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  boracic  acid,  must  he  previously  separated  by  boiling 
or  fusing, the  compound  with  carbonate  of  potash  (A.  Stronieyer.)* 

Boracic  acid  cannot  be  estimated  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  simple  evaporation 
to  dryness,  since  a  largo  quantity  of  it  goes  off  with  the  watery  vapour. 


Silicon,  like  boron,  may  be  obtained  in  three  states  analogous  to  the  amorphous, 
graphitoidal,  and  diamond  forms  of  carbon.  The  amorphous  variety  is  that  which 
Berzelius  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  silieofluoride  of  potassium 
(p.  289).  H.  8te-Claire  Devillef  prepares  amorphous  silicon  by  passing  tlie 
vapour  of  the  chloride  over  red-hot  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen. 
The  silicon  thus  obtained  exhibits,  after  washing  and  drying  at  a  moderate  heat, 
the  properties  described  by  Berzelius. 

Silicon  is  fusible— its  melting  point  being  intermediate  between  the  melting 
points  of  steel  and  cast  iron ;  but  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  quickly  becomes 
encrusted  with  a  coating  of  silicic  acid,  which  being  escecdingly  difficult  of 
fusion,  causes  the  silicon  also  to  appear  infusible. 

Graphitoidal  SiUcon.^-ThiB  modification  of  silicon  was  first  obtained  by  Deville 
in  preparing  aluminium  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium.  The  first  portions  of  aluminium  thus  obtained  are  contaminated 
with  silicon  derived  from  the  charcoal  electrodes ;  and  when  this  alloy  of  silicon 
and  aluminium  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicon  remains  undissolved 
in  the  form  of  shining  metallic  scales  resembling  graphite.  A  more  productive 
method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of  silicon  is  given  by  Wohler.J  It  consists  in 
mixing  aluminium  with  between  20  and  40  times  its  weight  of  silico-fluoride  of 
potassium,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible  to  the  melting  point  of 
silver.  A  metallic  button  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  treated  successively 
with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  yields  graphitoidal  silicon,  purtly  in 
isolated  hexagonal  tables,  the  edges  of  which  are  often  carved.  This  graphitoidal 
silicon  exhibits  all  the  properties  ascribed  by  Berzelius  to  silicon  which  has  been 
strongly  heated.  Its  density  is  2-49,  which  is  less  than  that  of  quartz  (from  2-6 
to  2'8).  It  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  oxygen  gas  without  burning  or  under- 
going any  alteration  in  weight;  but  when  heated  to  redness  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  it  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid,  with  vivid  emission  of  light  and  formation 
of  silica.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda 
dissolves  it  slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Heated  to  commencing  redneea 
in  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  corapietcly,  and  forms  chloride  of  silicon. 

Octohedral  or  Diamond  Silicon.  —  When  vapour  of  chloride  of  silicon  is 
passed  over  aluminium  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
part  of  the  aluminium  is  converted  into  chloride,  whieh  volatilizes,  and  the  silicon 
thereby  separated  dissolves  in  the  remaining  aluminium,  which  thus  becomes  more 
and  more  saturated  with  silicon ;  and  at  length  a  point  is  attained  at  which  the 
excess  of  silicon  separates  from  the  melted  aluminium  in  large  beautiful  needles, 
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laving  a  dark  inm-grey  colour,  reddish  bj  reflected  light,  and  exhibiting  irides- 
cence like  that  of  iron-glance.  These  erjstals  are  derived  from  the  regular  ooto- 
hedron,  and  often,  like  the  diamond,  eshibit  curved  faces;  thej  are  very  hard, 
and  are  capable  of  scratching  and  of  cutting  glass  (Deville). 

Atomic  weight  of  Silicon.  — It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the  atomic 
weight  of  sihcon  should  be  21'35  or  14'1,  and  accordingly,  whether  the  formula 
of  the  ozide,  chloride,  &c.,  should  be  SiO,,  SiCl,,  &o.,  or  SiOj,  SiClj,  &o.  The 
vapour- density  of  the  chloride,  5-939  according  to  I>umas,  is  in  favour  of  the 
formula  SiClj,  which  gives  a  condensation  to  2  volumes  {or  rather  SijClj,  giving  a 
condensation  to  4  vols.),  whereas  the  formula  SiCla  would  involve  the  very  unusual 
condensation  to  3  volumes.  An  ai^ument  in  favour  of  this  latter  formula  has 
been  drawn  from  the  difference  between  the  boiling  points  of  the  bromide  and 
chloride  of  silicon  (153=  — SS^C  =  94  =  3  x  32  nearly),  inasmuch  as  the 
earlier  researches  of  H.  Kopp  had  Sod  him  to  conclude  that  the  boiling  points  of 
analogous  chlorides  and  bromides  generally  differ  by  multiples  of  32°  C.  Kopp 
has,  however,  more  recently  shown  that  this  law  is  very  far  from  being  a  general 
expression  of  observed  results,  and  that  the  difference,  23-5''  or  its  multiples, 
occurs  quite  as  frequently.  Now  the  difference  94  between  the  boiling  points  of 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silicon,  is  just  4  X  23'5,  and  Js  therefore  so  far  con- 
sistent with  the  formulse  SijBr^  and  SiiCI,. 

Colonel  Yorke*  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  formula  of  silicic  acid,  by 
ascertaining  the  (juantity  of  carbonic  acid  displaced  from  excess  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  by  fusion  with  a  given  weight  of  silica.  Experiments  with  carbonate 
of  potash  gave,  as  a  mean  result,  30-7  for  the  equivalent  of  silicic  acid,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  SiOi  (14-1  +  2x8  =  30'1),  Experiments  with  carbonate  of 
soda  gave  21-3  for  the  equivalent  of  silicic  acid,  agreeing  nearly  with  half  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula  SiOj  (21-35  -f-  3  x  8  ^  4535).  Experi- 
ments with  carbonate  of  lithia  gave  the  number  14-99,  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  SiO.  By  fusing  23  parts  of  silica  with  54  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  a  crys- 
tallized salt  was  formed  containing  (besides  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda)  the 
ealt  NaO.SiOj  +  7HO,  These  results  seem  to  show  that  silicon  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  proportion,  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with 
the  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters. 

Wohler  and  Buff,t  by  heating  silicon  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  have  obtained  a  new  chloride  of  silicon,  which  is  a  mobile  fuming 
liquid,  more  volatile  than  the  terchloride.  Water  decomposes  this  liquid,  forming 
hjdroohlonc  aod  and  a  new  oxide  of  silicon  which  is  a  white  substance,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  but  dissolving  very  easily  in  alkalies, — even  in  ammonia,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  silicio  acid  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
burns  with  a  white  flame  This  c  i  pound  is  ei  idently  a  lower  oxide  of  silicon, 
but  its  exact  composition  his  not  yet  been  determined. 

Fuehs  has  obtained  two  hydrates  of  sihcic  icid  one  containing  between  9-1 
and  9  6  per  cent  of  water  the  other  between  6  6  and  7  per  cent.  The  former 
mijht  be  denoted  by  either  of  the  formul'e  2SiOa  HO  or  SSiOj.HO,  according 
to  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  chosen,  but  the  latter  agrees  only  with  the 
formula  4SiO,  HO  t 

The  true  formula  of  silicic  acid  and  atomic  weight  of  silicon  must  then  be 
considered  as  still  undecided;  the  balance  of  evidence  seems,  however,  to  incline 
in  favour  of  the  formula,  SiOa,  making  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  14-1.  The 
analogy  between  silicic  acid  and  titanic  acid  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Chjoriilc  of  Silicon,  and  Hydrogen,  8ii,ClE.2HCh  —  This  is  the  compound 
which  Wohler  and  Buff  obtained  by  heating  crystalline  silicon  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.     It  is  a  eolouriess,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-65,  and 
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boiling  at  42°  C.  It  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air. 
Its  vapour  is  as  infiammable  as  etlier-vapour,  aud  bums  witli  a  faint  greenish 
flame,  diffusing  vapours  of  silica  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid,  terchloride  of  silicon, 
and  a  specular  deposit  of  amorphous  silicon.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by 
water  with  formatioa  of  a  corresponding  oside. 

The  compounds  8i,Bra.2HBr,  and  Siil3.2HI,  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  former  is  liquid,  the  latter  solid,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Egdrated  Oxide  of  Silicon. — SijOj.fiHO,  ia  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
either  of  the  preceding  compounds,  but  most  easily  from  the  chloride.  It  is  a 
snow-white  amorphous,  very  bulky  powder,  which  floats  on  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid.  Alkalies,  even  ammonia,  dissolve  it 
readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  an  alkaline  silicate. 

It  may  be  heated  to  300°  C.  without  alteration ;  but  at  higher  temperatures,  it 
glows  brightly,  and  gives  off  spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  gas  (containing 
silioiuretted  hydrogen.) 

A  lower  OKide  of  silicon  (SiO?)  and  the  corresponding  chloride  appear  also  to 

Siliciuretled  Hydrogen.  A  remarkable  gaseous  compound  of  silicon  and 
hydrogen  ia  produced  when  a  bar  of  aluminium  containing  silicon  is  connected 
with  the  jjosi'd'tie  pole  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  8  to  12  cells,  and  made  to  dip  into 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  aluminium  then  dissolves  in  the  form  of 
chloride,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved  at  its  surface,  and  many  of  the 
gas-bubbles,  as  they  escape  into  the  air,  take  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a 
white  light  and  diffusing  a  white  fume.  When  the  gas  is  collected  in  a  tube  over 
water,  and  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  passed  up  into  it,  each  successive  bubble  pro- 
duces at  first  a  brilliant  white  light  and  a  copious  white  fume;  but  this  effect 
gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  and  at  last  the  remaining  gas  will  no  longer 
burn  spontaneously  by  contact  with  oxygen.  This  residual  gas  is  hydrogen;  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture,-  is 
fiiiiciuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  gaseous  mixture  is  made  to  escape  from  a  glass 
jar  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  it  turns  in  a  jet,  and  deposits  silica  round  the 
oriflee.  A  piece  of  white  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  becomes  stained  with  a 
brown  deposit  of  silicon;  and  if  the  gas  be  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  gksa 
tube,  and  heated  till  the  glass  softens,  a  deposit  of  silicon  is  likewise  obtained, 
and  the  gas  which  issues  from  the  tube  is  no  longer  spontaneously  inflammable. 
The  compound  has  not  yet  been  analyzed  quantitatively. 

The  formation  of  siliciuretted  hydrogen  appears  to  be  due  to  a  secondary  action 
accompanying  the  electrolysis  of  the  saline  solution.  The  aluminium,  forming 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  dissolves;  but  the 
quantity  of  aluminium  removed  is  about  one-fourth  greater  than  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  eliminated  from  the  solution.  This  excess 
of  aluminium  is  found  to  be  removed  in  the  form  of  alumina,  uniting  with 
oxygen  derived  from  the  water  of  the  solution.  The  equivalent  quantity  of 
hydrogen  is  of  course  evolved,  and  part  of  it  enters  into  combination  with  the 
silicon  contained  in  the  aluminium.  The  compound  has  not  yet  been  obtained  by 
a  purely  chemical  reaction ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  hydrogen  evolved, 
when  aluminium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  aoid,  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
pure  hydrogcD,  and  yields  a  small  deposit  of  silica  (Wiihler  and  Bufi'.)f 

Estimation  of  SHifon  and  Silicic  aci'<?.— When  silica  exists  in  solution,  it  may 
be  completely  separated  from  all  the  other  substances  present,  by  aeidulatmg  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  boiling  the  residue 
with  water  containing  hydrochiorio  acid,  which  will  dissolve  everything  excepting 
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the  silica.  The  residue  may  then  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weip:hed.  The  oomplete- 
nesa  of  this  separation  depends  on  the  perfect  drying  of  the  silica  before  it  is  boiled 
with  the  acidulated  water.  Now,  to  ensure  this  complete  dryness,  the  silica  must 
be  heated  somewhat  above  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the  drying  being 
oonjplcted  on  a  sand-bath  or  over  a  lamp.  In  doing  this,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  too  much  heat  is  applied,  and,  in  that  case,  certain  other  substances,  espe- 
oially  alumina  and  osido  of  iron,  may  also  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid. 
To  obviate  this  source  of  error,  the  dried  resiijue  must  be  moistened  all  over  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  then  left  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  boiled 
with  water.     Everything  will  then  dissolve  esceptiug  the  silica. 

Aaalffsis  of  Silicates.  —  Some  natural  silicates,  cerite,  for  example,  are  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  that  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the 
pulverized  mineral  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  anything  continues  to 
be  dissolved ;  then  evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  as  above. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  insoluble  silica  contains  the  bases  of  the  mineral, 
which  may  be  separated  and  estimated  by  methods  already  described. 

Silicates  which,  like  felspar,  resist  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  mineral,  very  finely  powdered, 
IS  mised  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbo- 
nate of  soda ;  the  platinum  crucible,  placed  within  an  earthen  crucible  lined  with 
magnesia,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  furnace  for  about  twenty  minutes;  the 
fused  mass,  when  cold,  removed  from  the  crucible  by  digestion  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  aid  of  heat;  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  silica 
separated,  and  the  bases  determined  as  above.  Some  silicates,  zircon  for  example, 
resist  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  must  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  a  silver  crucible. 

By  this  process,  not  only  the  silica,  but  all  the  bases  of  silicate  may  be  deter- 
mined, excepting  the  alkalies.  To  determine  these,  the  mineral,  reduced  to  an 
almost  impalpable  powder,  is  very  intimately  mixed  with  five  times  its  weight  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  protected 
as  above,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-fumace  for  about  half  an  hour.  The 
mass,  which  is  not  fused,  but  sintered  together^  is  then  digested  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  silica  separated  as  before ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  and  like- 
wise the  bases  of  the  silicate  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  free  am- 
monia; the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  ammoniacal  salla  expelled  by 
ignition;  the  residue  redissolved  in  water;  the  remainder  of  the  Ume  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia;  and  the  ammoniacal  saita  again  expelled  by  evaporation 
and  ignition.  The  residue  then  contains  nothing  but  the  chlorides  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  magnesia,  if  that  substance  was  contained  in  the  mineral.  Carbonate 
of  baryta  may  also  be  used  instead  of  caibonate  of  lime,  and  the  excess  of  baryta 
removed  by  sulphnric  acid. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  alkalies  in  a  silicate,  is  to  decompose  it  with 
iydrofluoric  acid  aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  acid  must  be  added  by  small  por- 
tions to  the  finely  pulverized  mineral  contained  in  a  platinum  dish,  till  the  actioE 
ceases  and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  mass.  This  mass  is  then  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  expels  fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrofluoric  scid;  the 
residue  is  heated  to  low  redness  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  dry 
mass,  when  cold,  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  standing  for 
about  half  an  hour,  digested  with  water.  The  whole  then  dissolves,  provided  tha 
decomposition  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  complete.  The  solution  contains 
the  alkalies  and  the  other  bases  ia  the  state  of  sulphates. 
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AUolropic  Modificatiom  of  Sulphvr  {p.  292).  —Among  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  aulphnr,  there  are,  according  to  BertLelot,*  two  principal  states  which 
are  more  stable  than  the  rest,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  limits  to  which  all  the  others 
ninj  he  reduced.  These  are,  first,  the  ocfohedral,  or  electro-negatwe  sulphur, 
which  acts  as  a  supporter  of  comhustion,  and  the  eUctro-pontive,  or  combustible 
sulpliur,  which  is  generally  amorphous  and  insoluble  ia  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
alcohol,  &o. 

Allied  to  octohedral  sulphnr  are  two  conditions  of  inferior  stability,  viz.,  the  pns- 
matic  variety,  which  crystallizes  from  melted  sulphur,  and  the  soft  emulsionable 
sulphur  (milk  of  sulphur),  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  poljaul- 
phide  by  the  action  of  acids.  Both  these  varieties  of  sulphur  are  soluble  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  and  change  spontaneously  into  octohedral  sulphur  after  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Electro-positive  sulphur,  properly  so  called,  is  that  which  is  obtained  when  sul- 
phur separate  from  any  of  its  compounds  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c., 
the  chloride  or  bromide  yielding  the  most  stable  variety.  It  is  amorphous  and  in- 
soluble in  solvents  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  in  liquids  which  do  not  act 
upon  it  chemically,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &o. 

To  this  electro-positive  sulphur  are  allied  several  modifications  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, which  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three  principal  varieties,  all  amorphous, 
but  less  stable  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  soft  sulphur  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  tie  hyposulphites;  the  insoluble  sulphur  obtained  by  exhaust- 
ing flowers  of  sulphur  with  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  the  insoluble 
sulphur  obtained  by  exhausting  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  soft  sulphur  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat.  These  varieties  are  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  they  are  transformed  into  soluble 
crystal lizable  sulphur,  either  by  a  temperature  of  100°  0.,  or  by  contact  with  cer- 
tain electro-positive  bodies,  such  as  the  alkalies  and  their  sulphides,  an  alooholio 
solution  of  hydrosulphario  acid,  &c.  By  the  contrary  influences,  that  is  to  say, 
by  coDtaet  with  bodies  having  a  decided  electro-negative  character,  they  may  all 
be  reduced  to  the  most  stable  insoluble  variety,  viz.,  that  which  is  deposited  from 
the  chloride  or  bromide  of  sulphur. 

The  particular  modification  which  sulphur  assumes  when  separated  from  any  of 
its  compounds,  depends  essentially  on  the  nature  of  that  compound.  It  ia  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  state  of  the  sulphur  previous  to  combination,  and  like- 
wise of  the  reagent  which  produces  the  separation,  provided  that  reagent  has 
neither  a  decided  electro-positive  character,  such  as  the  alkalies,  nor  a  decided 
electro-negative  or  oxidizing  character,  and  provided  that  it  acts  rapidly  and  with- 
out any  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  The  influence  of  these  latter  conditions, 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  unequal  stability  of  the  several  modifications  of  sulphur. 
Of  all  these  varieties,  the  octohedral  sulphur  is  the  moststa,ble,  and  that  to  which 
all  the  others,  even  the  most  electro-positive,  tend  to  return,  especially  uoder  the 
influence  of  heat.     (Berthelot). 

Sulphur,  deposited  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  the  electrolysis 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  crystallizable ;  but  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
(Berthelotf). 

Magnust  obtained  a  Hack  modiflcation  of  sulphur  b;y  repeatedly  heating  sul- 
phur to  300°  C,  cooling  suddenly,  and  exhausting  with  bisulphide  of  carbon;  and 
this  black  sulphur,  heated  to  a  temperature  between  130°  and  150°,  passed  into  a 
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red  modification.  According  to  Mitsclierlich,  however,  pure  sulphur  does  not 
eshibit  these  modifications,  but  when  sulphur  is  melted  with  small  quantities  of 
fatty  matters,  various  highly  coloured  products  are  obtained.  Even  the  grease 
imparted  by  touching  sulphur  with,  the  fingers,  is  sufficient  to  alter  its  colour 
considerably  when  melted. 

Vapour  of  sulphur,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  cold  bodies,  condenses  in  the 
form  of  utricles,  that  is  to  say,  of  globules  composed  of  a  soft  external  pellicle  filled 
with  liquid  sulphur.  They  sometimes  retain  their  Hquid  form  for  a  considerable 
lime.  This  utricular  condition  has  also  been  observed  in  selenium,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, and  arsenious  acid.    (Brame*). 

Respecting  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  the  observations  of  different  esperi- 
mentera  vary  from  104-5°  to  112-2°  C.  This  discrepancy  is  attributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Brodie  -j-  to  the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  varies  according  to  its 
allotropio  state.  According  to  the  observations  of  that  chemist,  rhombic  or  octo- 
bedrai  sulphur  (crystallized  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  or  benzol)  melts 
at  114'5°  0. ;  but,  between  100°  and  114-5°,  it  is  transformed  into  the  oblique 
prismatic  modification,  which  melts  at  120°,  and  if  not  afterwards  more  strongly 
heated,  solidifies  at  nearly  the  same  point.  If,  however,  its  temperature  be  further 
raised,  it  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  111-5°,  and  if  it  be  then  heated,  melts  at 
&  point  very  little  higher.  In  fact,  above  120°,  sulphur  begins  to  pass  into  the 
plastic  state,  which  is  more  fusible.  The  variety  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
Bas  a  melting  point  considerably  above  120°.  The  gradual  loss  of  transparency 
of  the  prismatic  sulphur  crystallized  from  fusion,  arises,  according  to  Brodie,  from 
the  hardening  of  plastic  sulphur  mechanically  enclosed  within  the  crystals.  When 
crystals  which  have  thus  lost  their  transparency,  are  digested  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  portion  always  remains  undissolved.  If  sulphur  which  has  been  fused 
and  strongly  heated,  be  suddenly  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether,  it  solidifies  in  a  hard,  perfectly  transparent  mass,  which  becomes  soft  and 
elastic  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  solid  state  of 
plastic  sulphur. 

Formation  of  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  acid. — When  a  dry  mixture  of  2  vols,  sul- 
phurous acid  and  1  vol.  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
glass  tube  containing  certain  metallic  oxides,  e.ff,  cupric,  ferric,  or  chromic  oxide, 
the  gases  unite  and  produce  dense  white  fumes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  A 
mixture  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  chromium  induces  the  combination  with  pecu- 
liar facility.  These  oxides  appear  to  be  capable  of  inducing  the  combination  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.  Spongy  metallic  copper  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  when  heated,  but  not  till  the  copper  has  become  oxidized. 
Clean  polished  platinum  foil,  or  spongy  platinum,  produces  the  combination  coa- 
BJderably  below  a  red  heat,  but  not  at  ordinary  temperatures.     (WohlerJ). 

Sulphide  of  Nitrogen  (p,  309). — This  body  was  discovered  by  Soubeiran,  who 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  NS^;  but  it  has  since  been  more  minutely  examined  by 
Fordos  and  Geiis,§  who  have  shown  that  its  true  formula  is  NSj.  The  best  mode 
of  preparing  it  is  to  pass  dry  amraoniacal  gas  into  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
sulphur,  SCI,  in  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Crystals 
of  sal-ammoniac  are  then  deposited,  and  the  solution  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
and  deposits  cochineal-coloured  flakes,  which  soon  decompose  and  turn  brown. 
An  excess  of  ammonia  decomposes  this  brown  compound.  The  current  of  gas 
must  be  continued  till  the  solution  acquires  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  contains 
only  very  slightly  coloured  flakes,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The 
filtrate,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  crystals  of  sulphur,  while  the  sulphide  of 
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nitrogen  remains  in  the  motlier  liquid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  further  evapora. 

tion  of  the  decanted  liquid.     The  reaction  is  as  follows  :— 

SSCl  +  4NHa  =  NS.  +  S  +  3NH,C1. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  intermediate  products  formed 
fthe  brown  fioceulent  matters  above-mentioned),  consisting  of  compounds  of  sul- 
phide of  nitrogen  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  viz.,  SC! .  NS, ;  SCI .  2N,S, ;  and  SQ . 
3NS,;  but  these  are  all  ultimately  decomposed  by  excess  of  ammonia,  hulphide 
of  nitroeen  forms  similar  eompouads  with  dichloride  of  sulphur,  SiCl. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  it  to  the  amount 
of  15  parts  in  1000,  and  the  solution  deposits  the  compound  in  small  elongated 
prisms  derived  from  the  right  rhomboi'dal  prism,  and  terminated  with  dihedral 
sutnmita ;  they  are  transparent  and  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  solutioa  roust, 
however,  be  evaporeted  immediately,  for  it  decomposes  after  a  short  time,  yielding 
hydrosulphooyanio  acid,  and  a  yellow  substance  like  that  which  is  commonly  called 
Bulphoeyanogen.  Water  slowly  decomposes  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  yielding  free 
ammonia,  together  with  hyposulphuroua  and  trithionic  acids  :  — 

4NS,  -1-  15H0  =  NH.O.SA  +  2(NH.0.SA)  +  NH^ 
Protosulphide  of  Carbon,  CS.— This"  compound  is  obtained  :  1.  By  passing  the 
vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  spongy  platinum  or  pumice-stone  heated  to 
redness:  sulphur  is  then  deposited,  and  the  protosulphide  liberated  m  the  form 
of  gas.     2.  In  the  preparation  of  the  bisulphide,  and  simultaneously  therewith. 
3.  By  decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  bisulphide  at  a  red  heat  by  means  of  lamp- 
black, wood-charcoal,  and  especially  by  animal  charcoal  in  fragments.     4.  By 
Hecomposicg  the  vapour  of  the  bisnlpbide  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrogen.     5.  By 
calcining  sulphide  of  antimony  with  excess  of  charcoal.     6.  By  the  action  of  car- 
bonic oxide  on  hydrosulphutio  acid  at  a  red  heat !  — 
GO  -f  HS  =  HO  -H  CS. 
7.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  chloride  of  sulphur,  on  defiant  gas  at  a  red 
heat.     8.  In  the  decomposition  of  snlpbocyanogen  by  heat,  &c.       ,     .     ,  ,      , 

The  first  process  yields  the  gas  tolerably  purej  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
other  processes  is  mixed  with  hydrosulphurie  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide.  It  is 
purified  by  passing  it  rapidly  through  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  dichlo- 
ride of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  dried  and  collected  over 
meroury.  .  ,       i        i     j 

Protosulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourl^  gas,  having  a  strongly  ethereal  odour, 
resembling  that  of  the  bisulphide,  but  not  disagreeable.  When  breathed  m  too 
laroe  a  quantity,  it  appears  to  be  powerfully  ansesthetic.  It  burns  with  a  fine 
flame,  producing  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  a  Httle  sulphur.  Its  density 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  liquefy  at  the  tem- 
perature of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Water  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume  of 
this  gas;  but  decomposes  It  somewhat  quickly  into  hydrosulphurie  acid  and  ca^ 
bonio  oxide.  It  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper.  Acetate  of  lead  is  slowly  blackened  by  it. 
It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies.  With  lime-water,  it 
yields  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  a  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  equal  to  its  own  :  — 

CaO  +  CS  =  CaS  +  CO. 
This  reaction  establishes  its  composition,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  iact, 
that,  when  exploded  with  oxygen,  it  yields  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  slightly  decomposed  :  1.  By  spongy  platinum ; 
2.  By  aqueous  vapour,  into  IIS  and  CO;  3.  More  readily  by  hydrogen  into  H8 
and  a  hydrocarbon ;  4.  Completely  by  copper,  yielding  sulphide  of  copper,  and 
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graphitoidal  carbon ;  5.  Sy  an  equal  volume  of  chioriae  in  eansliiiie,  with  for- 
mation of  products  not  yet  examined.     (Baudrimont.*) 

BisvlpAide*o/  Carbon.  — By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (generat  d  by 
Blowly  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  with  zinc)  upon  bisulphide  of  a  b  n, 
Girardf  has  obtained  a  compound,  CIIS,  which  is  neutral  to  vegetabl  o  1  a  s 
Las  a  powerful  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcol  1  ether 
and  rock-oil,  more  readily  in  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  mo._t  d  ly 
in  benzol ;  crystallizes  irom  its  solutions  in  square  prisms ;  sublimes  nndecomposed 
at  150°  C.  in  long  needles ;  but  decomposes  at  200°.  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalies ; 
dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid;  and  is  decomposed  by  nitrio  and  by  strong 
sulphuric  acids.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with 
the  chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  enclosed  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heated  for  three 
or  four  hours  to  150°  C.,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids. 
Many  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  yield  carbonic  acid  and  a  metallic  sulphide.     (Schlagdenbaufien.|) 

Quantitative  estimattoft  of  Sulphur  and  its  compounds.  —  Sulphur  is  almost 
always  estimated  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  determine  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  a  metallic  sulphide,  the  compound  is  heated  with  nitrio  acid,  aqua- 
regia,  or  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
til!  tbo  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Tha 
solution  is  then  treated  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  of  baryta  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 
Before  adding  the  barytas-solution,  however,  the  liquid  must  be  considerably  diluted 
with  water,  because  the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  barium  are  themselves  insoluble 
in  strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled,  and  afterwards 
left  to  stand  tiU  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  down ;  after  which  the  clear 
liquid  is  first  passed  through  the  filter,  and  then  the  precipitate  thrown  upon  it; 
if  the  precipitate  be  poured  upon  the  filter  before  it  nas  settled  down,  it  will  be 
sure  to  run  through.  As  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  very  slow,  the  metal 
being  completely  oxidized  and  dissolved  long  before  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur separated  in  the  iree  state,- it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  collect  this  portion 
on  a  small  weighed  filter,  determine  its  amount  by  direct  weighing,  and  after- 
wards estimate  the  dissolved  portion  as  above. — In  the  sulphides  of  gold  and  pla- 
tinum, from  which  the  sulphur  is  completely  expelled  by  ignition,  its  quantity 
may  be  at  once  determined  by  weighing  the  residual  metal.  The  sulphides  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  sometimes  analyzed  by  decomposing 
them  with  hydrochlorio  aoid,  receiving  the  evolved  bydrosulpburio  acid  in  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  oxidizing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  weighing  the  sulphate  of  lead  thus  produced,  and  thence  calculating 
the  quantity  of  sulphur. 

The  sulphur  in  organic  compounds  may  likewise  be  estimated  by  oxidizing  the 
compound  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  baryta-solution.  Another  method,  given  by  Dr.  W.  J.  E,usse!l,§  is  to  barn 
the  substance  in  a  combustion-tube  with  oxide  of  mercury,  carbonate  of  soda 
being  added  to  take  up  the  sulphuric  acid  produced,  and  a  small  bent  tube  dip- 
ping under  water  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  combustion -tube,  so  that  any 
acid  vapours  that  escape  may  be  condensed  in  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  ocan- 
bustion,  this  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  tube  washed  out 
with  the  acid  solution  j  the  liquid  filtered ;  and  the  sulphuric  aoid  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  soluble  sulphate  is  estimated  by  precipi- 
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tatiog  the  aqueous  solution  with  chloride  of  harium.  Some  sulphates  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  may  be  dissolved  In  hydrochloric  or  uitric  acid,  and  the  bai'jta- 
soiution  then  added.  The  sulphates  of  iime,  strootia,  and  lead  %iay  he  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  736),  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  from  the  filtered  solution,  previously  aci- 
dulated with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphate  of  baryta  must  be  decomposed 
by  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  three  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda;  the  fused  mass  digested  in  water;  the  filtered  soda-solution  acidulated; 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  above. 

Sulphurous  and  hyposulphurous  acid  may  be  estimated  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  Bunsen's  iodometrio 
method  (p.  801> 


Preparation  of  Selenium  (p.  311).  — This  element  is  extracted  from  natural 
selenides,  and  principally  from  the  selenifcrous  ores  of  the  Harz,  by  the  following 

process  : The  pulverized  ore  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  the 

earthy  carbonates  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  residue,  after  being  well  washed 
and  dried,  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  black  fins,  and  calcined  for  an  hour 
at  a  red  heat.  Selenide  of  potassium  is  thus  formed,  which  is  separated  by  wash- 
ing the  cooled  and  rapidly  pulverized  residue  with  boiling  water.  A  brown-red 
sohition  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  insoluble  matter  which  remains  on  the  filter  re- 
tains the  metals  (copper,  lead,  and  silver)  which  were  combined  with  the  sele- 
nium. The  solution  of  selenide  of  potassium  oxidizes  gradually  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  potash  being  formed,  and  the  selenium  collecting  in  a  grey  mass,  which  is 
carefully  washed,  dried,  and  distilled. 

When  the  selenium  contains  sulphur,  it  is  converted  into  seleniate  and  sulphate 
of  potash  by  calcination  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
calcined  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  The  selenic  acid  is  thereby 
reduced,  and  the  selenium  precipitated  in  red  flakes,  whUe  the  sulphate  of  potash 
remains  in  solution.     (Wohler.*) 

Modifications  of  ^efenium.  —  Beraelius  found  that  selenium  solidifies  m  the 
amorphous  state  by  sudden,  and  in  the  crystalline  state  by  slow  cooling.  Hittorff 
finds  that  crystalline  (or  granular)  selenium  melts  at  211-5°  C.  (412-6''  F.),  with- 
out previous  softening.  The  mass,  when  left  to  cool  slowly,  remains  fluid  below 
that  temperature,  and  solidifies  very  gradually  in  the  amorphous  state ;  a  ther- 
mometer immersed  in  it  during  the  cooling  does  not  remain  stationary  at  any 
point,  or  indicate  any  temperature  at  which  the  latent  heat  of  the  selenium  is  set 
free  Amorphous  selenium  retains  its  condition  for  a  long  time  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; but  between  80°  and  217°  C.  (176°  and  412-6°  F.),  it  becomes  crys- 
talline  and  gives  out  great  heat,  most  quickly  between  125°  and  180°  G.  (257° 
and  356°  F.),  and  when  pulverized.  When  amorphous  selenium  is  heated  in  an 
air-bath  to  between  125°  and  180°  C,  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  rises  sud- 
denly to  between  210°  and  215°  G.  Selenium,  as  precipitated  in  the  red,  finely 
divided  state  from  selenious  acid  by  sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  or 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
amorphous,  and  exhibits  the  above-mentioned  spontaneous  rise  of  temperature 
when  heated.  Selenium  deposited  from  solutions  of  selenide  of  potassium  or  am- 
monium by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  crystalline,. and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  4-808  at  60°  F. 
These  modifications  of  selenium  are  analogous  to  those  of  sulphur  (p.  780). 
Berthelot  finds  that  selenium  deposited  at  the  positive  pole  in  the  electrolysis  of 
hydroselenic  acid,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon;  but  that  which  is  deposited 


*  Trailfi  lie  CMmie  giSn^rale,  par  Pelouie  et  Framy,  Sme.  edition,  i. 
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at  the  Degative  pole  io  the  electrolysis  of  selenious  acid  is  insoluble.  Amorphons 
Belenium  does  not  conduct  electricity;  crystalline  selenium  conducts  it  much 
better,  and  its  conducting  power  increases  rapidlj  with  its  temperature.  (Hittorff.*) 
Quantiiafive  eslimalion  of  Selenium.  —  The  methods  for  the  estimation  and 
eeparation  of  seleoium  are  similar  to  those  which  are  applied  to  tellurium  (p.  629). 
When  in  the  form  of  selenious  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  free  state  hy  sul- 
phurous acid.  Selenic  acid  must  first  he  reduced  to  selenious  acid  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  it  may  also  be  precipitated  as  a  baryta-salt,  like  sulphuric 
acid.  Selenious  and  selenic  acid  may  be  separated  from  certain  metals,  iron,  zinc, 
&"■>  hy  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down  sulphide  of  selenium;  from 
others,  such  as  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  dis- 
6olves_  sulphide  of  selenium.  Metallic  selenides  may  be  decomposed  by  heating 
them  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  the  volatile  chloride  of  selenium  being  received 
in  water,  which  decomposes  it  and  precipitates  the  selenium. 


Sed  or  amorphotts  Phosp!iorua  (p.  314).  —  When  phosphorus  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  a  high  temperature  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  gas  which 
does  not  act  upon  it  chemically,  it  quickly  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  becomes  com- 
pletely altered  in  its  properties.     This  modified  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in 

considerable  quantity  by  heating  ordinary  phosphorus  to  230°  — 250°  C.  (446° 

482°  F.)  in  a  retort  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  and  having  adapted  to 
its  beak  a  bent  tube  which  dips  under  mercury.  Part  of  the  phosphorus  con- 
denses on  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  the  ordinary  state,  but  the  rest  is  transformed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  into  a  dark  red  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  amor- 
phous and  ordinary  phosphorus.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  the  amorphous  phosphorus  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  red  powder. 

This  amorphous  phosphorus  differs  remarkably  from  ordinary  phosphorus,  both 
in  its  physical  and  in  its  chemical  properties.  Its  gp.  gr.  at  10°  0.  (50°  F.)  is 
1-964,  while  that  of  ordinary  phosphorus  is  between  1'826  and  1-840;  it  sinks  in 
melted  phosphorus,  the  density  of  that  liquid  at  45°  G.  being  1-88.  It  melts  at 
250°  C,  and  at  260°  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus.  Red  phosphorus 
is  much  less  energetic  in  its  chemiea]  affinities  than  ordinary  phosphorus.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  has  no  perceptible  odour,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  air 
without  alteration.  It  does  not  become  luminous  in  the  air  till  heated  to  200°  C, 
or  take  fire  below  200°.  It  does  not  combine  with  melted  sulphur.  It  combinea 
with  chlorine  without  emission  of  light;  with  bromine,  however,  it  exhibits  that 
phenomenon.  It  is  insoluble  iu  bisulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  rook-oil,  and 
terchloride  of  phosphorus.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  a  few  other  liquids  dissolve 
small  quantities  of  it  (Schrotter-j-). 

Amorphons  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in  the  compact  state  by  keepino-  phos- 
phorus for  several  days  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  260°  0.  It  is  then  con- 
verted into  a  brittle,  easily  friable,  reddish-brown  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  exhibiting  on  the  fractured  surface,  an  iron-grey  colour  and  imperfect 
metallic  lustre.  As  thus  prepared,  however,  it  is  not  quite  pure,  but  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  which  causes  it  to  oxidate  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  density  of  this  compact  red  phosphorus  was  found  to  be  between 
2-089  and  2-I06;  if  quite  pure,  it  would  be  still  denser  (SchrStterJ). 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  brought  to  the  amorphous  state  by  heating  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iodine.     When  phosphorus  is  melted  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 

•  Pogg.  Ann.  Imiy.  214. 

t  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1848,  130;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  niv.  406. 

J  Pogg.  Ann.  laiii.  1299;  Compl.  rttuL  isii.  138. 
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carbonic  acid  gaa  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  introduced  throii<'Ii  an  uptight 
glass  tube  rea  1  ly      th    jh    ph  It  n  tak     pi  ttended 

with  great  ris     f  temp     t  d     h    d  bl    k      m        t  II     tna.       p  oduced, 

wliicb  yields  d  p  wd         Th     sam  It         bt       d  wh       plo.ph  roa  is 

melted  unde      tro       hyd     hi  d       d        m  11  q       t  ty    f     d         dded; 

noder  water  th        p     m    t  d  t  d      Th     p    d    t  th        Itaned  i8 

nearly  pure     m    ph        pli    ph  ta       ^    nly       tra        f      d  when 

strongly  heat  d    t  d   1 1  Im    t  w  h     t    It  rat        th     d      11  t  taining 

only  a  trace    f     d       7  pi     ph  Th    m   i      f    t    f  rm  t         pp         to  be 

this  :— An  iod  d     f  pi     ph  first  f  rm  d  p    b  blj  PI        d  th    pi     phoniS 

contained  in  t  p  nt    th      m  rph  tat      th         mp       d       th  n  decom- 

posed, the  amorphous  phosphorus  separated,  and  a  more  volatile  iodine  compound 
formed,  which  acts  upon  another  portion  of  phosphorus  with  the  same  final  result, 
so  that  by  repetition  of  these  processes  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  may  be 
brought  into  the  amorphous  state  (Brodie*).  Amorphous  phosphorus  thus  pre- 
pared differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat, 
beinif  more  readily  attacked  by  potash,  and  precipitating  certain  metallic  solutions 
(e.  ij.  sulphate  of  copper),  an  effect  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  small  quan- 
tity  of  iodine  contained  in  it.     The  sp.  gr.  of  this  amorphous  phosphorus  is  2-23. 

The  formatioji  of  amorphous  phosphorus  under  the  influence  of  iodine  shows 
that  it  possesses  an  electro-positive  character,  like  amorphous  sulphur;  a  conclu- 
Bion  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Its  formation  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bromine  and  chlorine,  and  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  phosphorua 
or  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (Berthelot).  According  to  Schrotter,  the  substance 
usually  regarded  as  oxide  of  phosphorus,  PjO,  is  nothing  more  than  amorphoua 
phosphorus. 

Atomic  weight  of  Phosphorm.  —  liy  burning  amorphous  phosphoms  m  osjgen 
gas,  Schrdlter  finds  that  the  atomic  weight  of  phosphoms  is  31.f 

Modi/icafions  of  Melapkosphoria  acid  (p.  654).  — This  acid  appears  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  five  polymeric  modifications,  viz. : 

Monometapbosphoric  acid HO.POs- 

DimeUphosphorio  acid 2H0.2POs, 

Trimetaphosphorio  acid SHO.aPOs. 

Tetraraetaphosphoric  acid 4H0.4P05. 

Hesametaphosphoric  acid 6H0.6POi. 

The  formulte  of  these  several  modifications  are  deduced  chiefly  from  the  relative 
numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  bases  in  the  double  salts  which  they  form.      _ 

MonomelaphospkoTte  acid  is  the  variety  discovered  by  Maddrcll.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  combination  with  potash,  when  that  alkali  and  phosphoric  acid  ara 
isnited  to-nether  in  equivalent  proportions,  —  and,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
ammonium,  by  beating  dimetaphosphate  of  ammonia  to  250°  C.  (482°  F.).  It 
does  not  form  any  double  salts,  and  probably  therefore  contains  only  one  atom  ot 
acid  and  base :  MO.PO,.  -:,■..,     -.v       -a 

Dimetaphospkoric  acid  is  produced  when  phosphoric  actd  is  heated  with  oxide 
of  copper,  zinc,  or  manganese  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  cumbers  of  atoms.  Tha 
copper^aJt,  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  others,  is  obtained  by_  heat- 
ing to  350°  C.  (662°  F.)  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  m  the 
proportion  of  5P0.  to  4CuO.  It  is  a  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble,  with  tho  aid  of  heat,  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  -Ihe  dimeta- 
phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  which  are  obtained  by  treating  the  copper-salt  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  &0-,  are  soluble  in  water,  crystal Uzable,  and  converted  by 
heat  into  insoluble  salts.     Dimetaphosphoric  acid  has  a  strong  tendency  to  lorm 

•  Chem.  Soe.  Qo.  J-  y.  2S9.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  XMTiii.  181. 
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double  salts,  all  of  which  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  tte  two  bases; 
(MO.M'0).2POs;  hence  its  composition  is  in ferred.  For  example,  on  mixing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  potash-salt  with  chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  the  soda-salt 
with  chloride  of  potassium,  a  crystalline  double  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  com- 
position (NaO.KO).2POs -f  2H0;  and  by  mixing  2  at.  ditmeta phosphate  of 
ammonia  with  1  at.  chloride  of  copper,  in  tolerably  concentrated  solutions,  and 
adding  alcohol,  blue  needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed,  containinK  fCuO.NH.O). 
2P0.  +  4H0. 

Trimelapkospkoric  add  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  soda-salt  by  slowly  cooling 
a  fused  mixture  of  1  at.  POj  and  1  at.  soda.  Its  double  salts  contain  2  atoms  of 
one  base  to  1  atom  of  the  other,  (2MO.M'0}.3POi. 

Teframetaphosphoric  acid  ia  formed  by  heating  phosphoric  acid  with  oxide  of 
lead,  bismuth,  or  cadmium,  or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  soda 
and  oxide  of  copper.  The  lead-salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  yields  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  alkalies.  The  soda-salt  in  combination 
with  water  is  viscid  and  elastic,  and  forms  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water  a 
gTimmy  mass,  which  will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  The  doable  salts  of  this  acid 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  two  bases,  like  those  of  dimetaphosphorio 
acid ;  but  as  they  differ  in  physical  properties  from  those  of  the  latter,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  are  composed  according  to  the  formula  (2MO,2M'0).4POs,  e.g.  the 
copper  and  sodium  salt  =  {2Cu0.2NaO).4POj. 

Hexametapkosphoric  acid  is  the  first  discovered  modification  of  metaphosphorie 
acid  (see  page  321).  It  is  formed  by  igniting  the  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid, 
by  the  suddea  cooling  of  the  soda-saJt,  and  by  igniting  phosphoric  acid  with  oxido 
of  silver.  It  forms  double  salts,  the  quantities  of  base  in  which  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  5  at. :  1  at. ;  hence  the  composition  of  these  salts  is  inferred  to  be : 
(6MO.M'0).6POs;    thus  the  soda  and  lime  salt  Is  (5CaO.  NaO}.6POs  (Fleit- 

Action  of  Water  at  high  temperafures  on  ike  Ft/rophosphates  and  Metaphos- 
phates.  —  These  salts  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  "to  280°  0.  (536°  F.), 
are  decomposed,  with  formation  of  tribasic  phosphates.  If  the  base  of  the  pyro- 
phosphate forms  an  insoluble  tribasic  phosphate,  the  latter  is  precipitated,  and  an 
acid  phosphate  remains  in  solution.  Thus,  with  pyrophosphate  of  silver: 
2(2AgO.P05)  -1-  2H0  =  3AgOP06  +  (Ag0.2HO).P05. 

If  the  base  of  the  pyrophosphate  forms  a  soluble  tribasio  phosphate,  the  product 
is  a  neutral  tribasic  phosphate  :  thus 

2K0 .  POs  +  HO  =  (2K0 .  HO) .  PO,. 
The  metaphosphates  similarly  treated  yield  insoluble  phosphates  and  free  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  dissolve  email  quantities  of  the  precipitated  phosphates;  thus 
irith  lime : 

8(CaO.P05)  -I-  6H0  =  SCaO.POs  +  2(3HO.POs). 

The  metaphosphates  of  potash  and  soda  yield  acid  phosphates  : 
NaO.PO,  -I-  2H0  =  Na0.2HO.PO5.t 

Salpkides  of  Phosphorus These  compounds  are  easily  obtained  by  fusing 

sulphur  with  amorphous  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid;  a  Tiolenfr 
action  takes  place,  but  no  explosion  (KekuM).I 

i-PO, 
Amides  of  Phosph<>rie  acid.  — 1.    TrrpJwspJiamide,  N,U^V(\  =  HJ     H^.  ~ 

When  diy  ammoniaeal  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  osychloride  of  phosphorus  (chlo^ 
*  Pogg,  Ann.  IiiTiii.  238,  238.  -j-  A.  KojaoEo,  Compt.  rend,  iiilv.  795, 
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ride  of  phosphorjl,  POj-CIs),  and  the  product  afterwards  treated  with  wafer,  a 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained,  together  with  a  snow-white,  amorphoua 
insoluble  substance,  w^ph  is  triphosphamide  ; 

PO,Cla  -f-  6NH3  =  3NH,Ci  -1-  N^HsPO^. 

This  eompound  is  scarcelj  attacked  by  continued  boiling  with  water,  potash-ley, 
or  dilute  acids.  It  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  boiHng  with  strong  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  more  readily  by  aqua-regia.  Strong  sulphuric  or  nitro-sulphurio 
acid  disseises  it  easiJy  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a  solution  which  contains  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  heating  with  soda-lime. 
When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  lat^e  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
leaves  phosphate  of  potash.  Heated  alone,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  also  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  leaves  monophosph amide,  which,  on  being  heated  with  potash, 
evolves  more  ammonia,  and  leaves  phosphate  of  potash.  The  compound  may  be 
regarded  as  tribasio  phosphate  of  ammonia  minus  6  at.  water  :  — 

(NH,)j"'       "*""  -  ^=i  Ho' 
By  the  action  of  anhydrous  aniline,  N.  (CtjHs^.H.H,  on  oxyehloride  of  phos- 
phorus, the  homologous  compound  triphenylphospkamide,  N3.P0j.(C,iHs)j.Ha, 
obtained;    it  is   a  white  mass,  more  easily  decomposable  than  tri|-'- — ' — '-' 
Trinaphfylphosphamid-e,  N.TO;^(^j303^'  '^  obtained  in  1 
action  of  naphtylamine,  N .  (Cb,H0^h7H,  on  osychioride  of  phosphorus. 

SuJpholriphosphamide,  N3.PS2.H3.Hj,  is  obtained  by  treating  sulphochloride  of 
phosphorus,  PS2CI3,  with  ammoniacal  gas ;  it  is  also  a  white  mass,  which  ia  de- 
composed by  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  Sulpkolriplmvyl- 
pSoi!pAams(7e,  Na.PS2.(C|2H5)3H3,  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  by  the  action  of 
aniline  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus.     (Hugo  Schiff).* 

2.  SipJwsphamide,  NiHjPOa  =  Nj.  POj.  Hj.  (Gerhardt'i  Phosphamide)-f.— 
Obtained  by  saturating  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus  with  amuioniaeal  gas,  and 
then  boiling  with  water.  Chlorophosphamide,  NaHjPCla,  appears  to  be  first  formed, 
and  afterwards  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  biphospbamide  : 

PC!,  -f-  2NH3  =  NjH.PCIj  +  2H01 ; 
and—  N.HjFCia  +  2H0  =  N.HaPOi,  +  3HCI. 

The  product  is  purified  by  boiling,  first  with  caustic  potash,  then  with  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  finally,  by  washing  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  heated  without  access  of  air,  it  gives 
off  ammonia,  and  leaves  monophosph  amide ;  but  if  moisture  be  present,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  leaves  phosphate  of  potash.  It  resists  the  action  of  most  oxidizing 
agents;  but  is  slowly  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre,  and  deflagrates  with  chlorate 
of  potash.  It  may  be  regarded  as  bi-ammoniacal  phosphate  of  ammonia  (the  so- 
called  neutral  phosphate,)  mmus  6H0:  — 

(NH,vhI"*     ''^"-^'i  H,- 

Liebig  and  Wohler,  who  discovered  this  compound,  supposed  it  to  be  a  bihy- 
drate  of  phosphide  of  nitrogen,  PNj.SHO. 

»  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  d.  300.  +  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3],  xviil.  168.- 
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3.  Monophoaphamide,  N.POj.    {Gerhardt's  BipkospJiamtde). —  Ohtaiaei  by 
heating  triphoaphamide  or  bipbosphamide,  witbout  access  of  air ; — 

NjHePOi  —  2NHj  =  N.PO„ 
and:  NjH.POa—   NH3  =  N.P0,. 

It  ie  a  pulverulent  substaooe,  resembling  triphospbamide  in  its  reactions,  but  still 
more  difficult  to  decompose  (Gerbardt,  Sehiff).  It  maj  be  regarded  as  ammonia, 
NH3,  in  wbiob  tbe  3  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  tbe  tribasic  radical,  POj,  or  aa 
mono-ammoniacal  phosphate  of  ammonia  (the  so-called  acid  phosphate),  minus 
6H0:— 

4.  FJio^hamic  acid,  NHjPO*  =  ^■^■^^JOj.  — This  compound,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  bydrated  oxide  of  ammoniura,     Ti'lOa  in  which  3  at.  hydrogen 

e  replaced  by  POj,  is  obtained  by  tbe  action  of  ammoniaeal 


gas  on  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  :- 

|g' ;  0;+  2NH,  =  2^-HjI'O"  j  0,  +  2H0. 

G  at  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  product,  when  cold,  is  a  fused  mass,  consisting 
of  pho  phamic  acid  and  phoapbamate  of  ammonia,  generally  mised  with  red 
jt  fb  rus.  On  dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  filtering,  a  solution  is 
obta  n  1  from  which  the  other  salts,  most  of  which  are  insoluble,  may  be  formed 
bj  d  uble  decomposition.  The  free  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
tb  1  m  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  semi-solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves 
ea  ly  n  water  and  alcohol,  and  when  heated,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves 
pb    phone  acid. 

Tl  e  phospbamates  of  the  earths,  and  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  a  cliaracter  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
phosphates.  The  ammonia-salt  gives  white  precipitates  with  salts  of  barium, 
stroutium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver, 
rose-coloured  with  cobalt,  greenish-white  with  nickel,  light-blue  with  copper,  and 
dirty  green  with  chromium  salts.  The  iron  salt,  NHFePOj,  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  deep  purple  solution,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  crystalline  salt,  tbe 
pho^Jiamate  of /errammonium,  ^^^^el^''  The  phospbamates  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  ziac,  copper,  mercury  and  silver  likewise  diaaolvo  io  ammonia,  apparently 
with  formation  of  analogous  salts.     (SchtfF.)* 

5.  Phospham,  NjP.H. — When  anhydrous  phospborie  acid,  saturated  as  com- 
pletely aa  possible  with  ammoniaeal  gas,  is  heated  in  a  dry  current  of  that  gas,  it 
is  decomposed,  and  on  treating  the  mass  when  cold  with  water,  phosphoric  acid 
dissolves,  and  there  remains  a  smal!  quantity  of  a  yellowish  red  residue,  which 
gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  potash,  and  exhibits  in  other  respects,  the 
characters  of  phospbaui  (Liebig  and  Wobler's  phosphide  of  nitrogen,  p.  328). 
This  compound  is  the  nitrile  of  phospharaic  acid,  being  related  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  aoeto- nitrile,  N.C<Hj,  to  acetic  acid  (Scbiff)  : — 
NH  (NH,)  PO^  —  4II0  =  NjPH. 

Gladstone,!  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloropbospbide  of  nitrogen  (p,  796), 
obtained  two  acids,  azophosphoric  and  deutazophosplwric  acids,  which  be  regarded 
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03  phosphoric  acid  conjugated  with  one  and  two  atoma  of  the  group  PN.  Thus 
phosphoric  acid,  =  PO5;  azophosphoric  acid,  =  PN.PO5;  deutaaophosphorio 
acid,  =  (PN)2.P06.  These  acids,  accordiog  to  Gladstone's  analyses,  are  both 
tribaaic,  the  formula  of  the  azophosphates  being  SMO.PjNOs  =  PtNMaOs;  and 
that  of  the  deutazophosphates,  SMO.PaNjOj  =  PsN.MaOj.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  deutazophosphorJc  acid  is  the  same  as  Sohiff's  phosphamic  acid, 

The  formation  of  deutazophosphoric  acid  from  chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen 
(NjPjCis),  ia  represented,  according  to  Gladstone,  by  the  equation  — 

N^PaCls  +  5H0  =  5HC1  +  PsNA- 
Laurent,  however,  has  shown  that  the  formula  of  chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen  is 
more  probably  NPClj;  and  from  this  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  formation  of  phoa- 
phamic  acid : — 

NPC1=  +  4H0  =  2HCI  +  NH,PO,. 

Moreover  the  analysis  of  the  deutazophosphates  of  baryta  and  silver  agree  with 
the  formiilse  of  the  phosphamates  NHMPOj  quite  as  well  as  with  Gladstone's 
formula.  By  decomposing  chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen  with  ammonia,  Gladstone 
obtained  in  three  experiments,  181,  lo3,  and  177  per  cent,  of  an  amjuoniacal  salt. 
Kegarding  this  as  phosphamate  of  ammonia,  and  representing  its  formation  by 
■  the  equation  — 

NPCl,  +  3™*}0,  =  ^H^'l^'  +  2NH,CI  +  2H0, 

the  quantity  should  be  175  per  cent.,  which  agrees  neatly  with  the  experimental 

Aaophosphoric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 

deutazophosphoric  acid,  is  most  probably  pi/rophosphamio  acid,  '  ri  (Ob, 
the  tribasio  amidogeu  acid  of  quadribasio  pyrophosphoric  acid,  PjHjOn. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphorus 'and  its  compounds.  —  Phosphorus  is 
always  estimated  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  When  it  occurs  iu  combinatioa 
with  a  metal,  or  in  an  organic  compound,  or  as  phosphorous  or  hypophoaphorons 
acid,  it  is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation  "by  treatment  with  nitric  acid, 
aqua-regia,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
^  The  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  (tribasic)  from  an  aqueous  solution,  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  free  state  or  combined  with  an  alkali,  is  best  effected  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  excess  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium 
being  likewise  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  in  the  form  of 
hydrate.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  NH,0.2MgO.POs.  The  precipitate  does  not  settle  down  at  once,  but 
its  deposition  may  be  accelerated  by  leaving  the  vessel  in  a  warm  place.  Care 
roust  be  taken,  howover,  not  to  allow  the  liquid  to  become  very  hot,  as  in  that 
case  hydrate  of  magnesia  will  be  precipitated,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
dissolve.  The  precipitate,  after  standing  for  about  two  hours,  is  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  as  pure  water  decomposes  it. 
It  is  then  dried  and  ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate  of 

,    magnesia,  SMgO.POs,  containing  63-67  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  POs,  and 

,    27-98  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  monobasic  or  bibasic  modification,  it  must  first 
be  converted  into  the  tribaaio  acid  by  fusing  the  salt  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or,  better,  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  soda  in  equivalent  proportions.  The  mixture  may  then  be  fused 
over  a  lamp,  whereas  if  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash  alone  be  used, 
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the  heat  of  a  furnace  will  be  required.  By  this  fusion  with  excess  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  moat  cases  completely  separated  from  any 
other  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  and  converted  into  a  tnbasio  phos- 
phate of  the  alkali,  which  may  then  be  treated  as  above. 

Phosphates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydr(> 
chloric  acid ;  and  from  these  solutions,  the  bases  may  in  some  cases  be  precipitated 
by  hydrosulphutie  acid,  in  others  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  subsequently  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  in  the  form  of  the  ammo- 
nio-magnesian  phosphate  in  the  manner  above  described. 

To  separate  phosphoric  acid  from  the  earths,  other  methods  are  required.  From 
baryta  it  is  easily  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  whicji  throws  down  the  baryta; 
from  etrontia  and  Ume,  also,  by  snlphurio  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol.  From 
magnesia  it  may  be  separated  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  soda  in  equivaSent  proportions.  From  alumina  it  is  most  readily 
separated  by  dissolving  the  compound  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  su£6cient  tar- 
taric acid  to  keep  the  alumina  in  solution  when  the  liquid  is  neutralized  by  an 
alkali,  and  then  adding  excess  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  whereby  a 
precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  is  produced,  which  may  be  treated  as 
already  described.  This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  iron. 

When  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  combination  with  several  earthy  bases  together, 
it  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  compound  in  nitric  acid,  adding  metallic 
mercury  in  slight  eioess,  evaporating  over  the  water  bath  to  perfect  dryness,  and 
treating  the  residue  with  water.  The  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  then  remains 
undissolved  in  the  form  of  mercurous  phosphate,  while  the  bases  pass  into  the 
Bolution  as  nitrates.  (H.  Rose).  This  method,  however,  requires  attention  to  a 
number  of  details  and  precautions  which  cannot  here  be  given 

Another  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  a  mixture  of  bases,  by 
means  of  acetate  of  uranium,  has  already  been  described  (p   557)  _    ^ 

The  salts  of  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acid  may  be  osidized  by  nitnc 
acid,  the  former  being  thereby  converted  into  pyrophosphates,  the  latter  into  meta- 
phosphates.  These  salts  must  then  be  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

Phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  their  power 
of  precipitating  gold  in  the  metallic  state  from  its  solutions,  or,  better,  by  their 
reducing  action  on  mercuric  chloride,  which,  when  present  in  excess,  is  reduced 
chloride. 


CMoride  of  Nitrogen  (p.  345), —Ac  cording  to  Bineau,*  this  compound  is  NCla, 
that  is  to  say,  ammonia  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Bmeau  3 
analysis  gives  10-6  p.o.  N,  and  89-3  CI ;  the  formula  requires  11-65  N,  and  88-35 
CI  According  to  Porrett,  Wilson,  and  Kirk,t  it  is  NHCl,;  according  to  Glad- 
Btone,t  N,HCls,  or  NHCl,  -|-  NCI,.  „,  .    .  ,  j.  j  . 

Sulphite  of  Perchloride  of  Carbon,  CjCl, .  2S0,.—  This  body  was  discovered  by 
Berzelius  and  Marcet,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  aqua-regia  on  bisulphide 
of  carbon;  but  a  better  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  the  following:  — A  bottle,  capable 
of  holding  about  three  pints,  is  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  hydrochloric  acid;  about  800  grains  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  then 
added;  the  vessel  quickly  closed,  and  left  for  some  days  in  a  cool  place.  Itis 
^hen  exposed  for  several  days  longer  to  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  or  m 
summer  to  direct  sunshine,  and  frequently  shaken,  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  converted  into  the  new  compound.     The  action  may  be 
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{rreatly  accelerated  by  adding  a  quaatity  of  nitric  aeid  eqnal  in  weiglit  to  twice 
that  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  used.  The  mixture  is  then  distilled,  whereupon 
undecomposed  bisulphide  of  carbon  first  passes  over,  together  with  chloride  of  anl- 
phur  and  o  peculiar  yellow  liquid  (C^SjOlj),  and  afterwards  the  sulphite  of  per- 
chloride  of  carbon  condenses  in  the  solid  form  in  the  neck  of  theretort.  The 
formation  of  this  compound  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  :  — 
2CSj  +  801  +  4H0  =  CjCIi .  2S0,  +  4HC1  +  2S. 

Sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  having  a  highly 
pungent  odour,  and  esciting  tears.  It  melts  at  135°  C.  and  boiis  at  170° ;  may 
be  sublimed,  and  forms  epiall  rhombohedral  crystals,  It  is  soluble  in  aicohol, 
ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  yielding  uhloriDe,  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoehloride  of  carbon  :  — 

2(C,C1, .  2S0j)  =  4CI  +  4S0j  +  2C,0]j. 
It  decomposes  slowly  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  yielding  sulphurous,  sul- 
phuric, carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acids.     Heated  with  a  large  excess  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  phosgene  gas  :  — 

Ci,Cl,.2S0a  +  2S0*H  =  2S0si  +  280,  +2HCI  +  2C0C].* 

Chlorosvlphide  of  Carbon,  CSjCI,.. — The  liquid  distillate  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  preceding  compound  contains  this  substance,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  it  in  a  state  of  purity  by  repeated  distillation  with  water  and  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  decomposes  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
exposing  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  sunshine  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  chlorine  — 

OS,  +  2C1  =  SCI  +  CSC!, 
and  purified  as  above.     Also  by  passing  a  misture  of  hjdrosulphuric.acid  gas  and 
vapour  of  perchloride  of  carbon  through  a  red-hot  tube :  — 
ZC^Gl  +  4HS  =  4HCi  +  0^8,01,- 
It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  not  miseible  with  water;  has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  odour, 
and  irritates  the  eyes  very  strongly;  Sp.  gr.  1-46.    It  boiis  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.)    It 
is  not  decomposed  by  water  or  acids,  not  even  by  nitric  acid.     Bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  caustic  potash  decompose  it  gradually.     It  absorbs  ammoniacal  gaa 
(Kolbef). 

Svlphitc  of  Protoehloride  of  Carbon,  CjCla.SSOj Formed  by  the  action  of 

reducing  agents,  viz,,  sulphurous  acid,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  iron,  proto- 
ehloride of  tin,  &e.,  on  the  sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  best 
prepared  in  the  state  of  solution,  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon.  The  solution  is  colourless  and 
inodorous,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  absorbs  osygen  rapidly,  forming  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosgene  :  — 

CaCIi-SSOa  +  40  =  2S0s+  2G0C1. 
Chlorine  converts  it  into  CaCI«.2S0j.     (Kolbe). 

Percklorocarbosulpkurom  acid,  CCIaO.SSOj.HO.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of 
caustic  alkalies  on  sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon  : — 

Ci,CI,.2S0.  +  2K0  =  C,Cl,0.2S0i.K0  -f  KCl. 
The  hydrated  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  deliquescent  prisma,  which  may  be  partially  sublimed  with- 
out decomposition.     They  contain  2  at.  water  of  crystaJlization,  their  formula 

*  Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  Et.  148.  -j-  Ibid.  ilv.  63. 
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Iwjng  C2Cla<!).2SO,.HO  +  2H0.  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  fumiDg  nitrio 
acid  or  aqua-regia,  and  is  so  powerful  an  acid  that  it  expels  hydrochloric  acid  from 
its  combinations.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallize 
with  facility.  When  heated  they  are  resolved  into  phosgene,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  a  metallic  chloride ;  e.  g. 

aClaO,2SOo.KO  =  2C0C1  +  2S0,+  KCI. 

ChJorocarbosulphttrous  acid,  CjC!2,2S02.2HO. — Formed  by  the  action  of  alka- 
lies on  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  carbon,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  pre- 
ceding acid.  Resembles  the  preceding  in  most  of  its  properties.  Its  salts,  when 
heated,  give  off  phosgene,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water,  and  leave  a  residue  of  me- 
tallic chloride  and  charcoal. 

<7Woj-ome(A!/fos«;^AMroiis  (xci'd,  CjHCl.2SOj.2HO.  —  Formed  by  the  continued 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chlorocarbosulpburous  acid  : — 

0201^280,.  2H0  +  H  =  CjHCl  2S0, 2H0  +  HCl. 
When  zinc  is  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ohloroearbosulphurous  acid,  it 
dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  ^nd  the  hydrogen,  as  it  is  set  free,  eon- 
verts  part  of  the  acid  into  chiorom ethyl osulphurous  acid;  but  compiete  transfor- 
mation can  only  be  obtained  by  subjecting  an  acidulated  solution  of  a  percbloro- 
carhosulphite  or  chlorocarbosulphite  to  the  action  of  the  gaivauic  current.  The 
hydrated  acid  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liqnid,  which  bears  a  heat  of  140°  C. 
without  decomposition ;  at  — 16'6°  C.  it  becomes  syrupy ;  in  other  respects  it  re- 
sembles perchlorocarboaulphurous  acid.  Ail  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizable. 

Methyhsvlphurous  acid,  CHaO.SSOa.HO.  —  Formed  when  a  neutral  solution 
of  perchlorocarbosulphite  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the 
electrodes  being  formed  of  amalgamated  zinc  plates  : — 

CiC!j0.2S0,.K0  4-  6Zn  -f  6H0  =  C2H,0.2SOj.KO  -|-  6ZnO  -|-  SHCl. 
Also  when  an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  immersed  in  the  same  solution, 

CiCUO.2SO2.KO  -I-  6K  -I-  3H0  =  CsHjO.aSOi.KO  +  3KC1  -t-  3K0. 
The  concentrated  solution  of  the  Kydrated  acid  is  a  sour,  inodorous,  viscid  liquid, 
which  ma^  be  heated  to  nearly  130°  C.  without  decomposition,  but  at  that  tempe- 
rature begins  to  turn  brown  and  decompose.  It  does  not  crystallize  when  pure. 
It  is  equal  to  perchlorocarbosulphurous  acid  in  stability  and  in  affinity  for  bases. 
Its  salts  are  soluble  and  crystallizable.     (Kolbe*). 

Intermediate  Chloride  of  Suiphur,  %,G\.  —  Protochloride  of  sulphur  is  readily 
decomposed  by  heat,  i(s  boiling  point  rising  quickly  from  64°  to  78°  C,  where  it 
remains'  stationary.  The  deep  orange-yellow  liquid  thus  obtained  appears  to  be 
composed  of  S,CI,  =  S,C1  +  2SC1. 

Terchloride  of  Sulphur,  SClj.  —  Not  known  in  the  separate  state,  bnt  exists  in 
the  compound,  SClj.5S0j,  obtained  by  mixing  the  protochloride  of  sulphur,  SCI, 
with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  Sulphurous  acid  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  aoid  pass  over  first,  then  the  compound  SClj.SSOj,  while  monohydrated 
sulphuric  aoid  remains  in  the  retort.  The  compound  SGIj.SSOa  is  a  colourless 
oily  liquid  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  fuming  slightly  in  the  air,  Its  density 
is  1-818,  and  that  of  its  vapour  4-481.  Boils  at  145°  C.  (283°  F.).  Water  de- 
composes  it  rapidly,  forming  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.     (H.  Rose.) 

Chlorosulphurio  acid,  SO^Cl,  is  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  a  bisulphate  of 
terchloride  of  sulphur,  8Clj.2S03.t 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phurm.  iir.  143. 

f  See  page  301,  lino  25,  where,  however,  there  is  a  misprint,  the  formnla  being  eiven  as 
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Sulphate  of  Bichloride  of  SiiJphur,  SO],.SO,=S,C1  A-— Fornieclby  tlie  action 
of  moist  chlorine  gas  on  protochioride  of  sulphur.  Large  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  water,  or  even  by  exposure  to  damp 
Mr.  Enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  they  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
into  a  very  mobile,  slightly  yeilow  liquid,  which  has  the  same  composition  as  the 
crystals,  hut  does  not  solidify  at —  18°  C.  (0°  F.).  It  is  dissolved  by  water,  with 
formation  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  Tlic  compound  SiGljOj  may  bo 
regarded  as  hjposnlphuric  acid  in  which  2  at.  0  are  replaced  by  chlorine, 
(MiUon.*) 

CMoTosulphide  of  P/tosphorm,  PSioCI,. — Besides  the  chlorosu5phide  of  phos- 
phorus described  on  page  349,  another  compound  of  these  elements,  having  the 
formula  just  given,  is  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  phosphnretted  hydrogen 
into  diohloride  of  sulphur.  This  compound  is  a  jellow  syrupy  liquid,  which  is 
decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphwric  acid  and  deposition  of  sul- 
phur. It  may  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of  dichloride  of  sulphur  with  a  pecu- 
liar sulphide  of  phosphorus,  not  yet  isolated ; — 

4SjCI  +  PS,  =  PSaCl^, 

This  compound  was  discovered  by  H,  Ease. 

Sulphide  of  Penfachloride  of  Phosphorus,  PCle-S,. — ^When  a  mixture  of  S  pts. 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and  1  pt.  of  sulphur  is  melted,  a  colourless  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  boils  at  about  100°  C,  It  dissolves  large  quantities  of  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  the  latter  of  which  it  deposits  in  crystals;  it 
is  very  difficult  to  purify.  Water  decomposes  it  immediately,  with  formation  of  a 
great  number  of  products  (Ghidstone.)Y  The  compound  may  be  regarded  na 
PS^Clj-l-Cl!^,  CSchiffJ). 

Action  of  acids  on  Pentachloride  of  Phosphorus. . —  Person  and  BIoch,§  by 
passing  dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  over  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  obtained  a 
volatile,  strongly  refracting  liquid  which  they  regarded  as  PClj-SSO,.  According 
to  Schiffll,  however,  this  liquid  is  decomposed  by  fractional  distillation,  being  re- 
solved into  oxychloride  of  phoephonis  which  boils  at  110°  C.  (2S0  F.),  and  a 
more  volatile  liquid,  which  passes  over  at  82°  0.  (147'6  P.).  Thia  latter  is  the 
chloride  of  thtonyl,  SjOj.Cl,,  the  name  thionyl  denoting  the  biatomic  radical,  SjOj, 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  its  salts,  hydrated  sulphurous  acid  being  jj'  \  Ot,  and  an- 
hydrous sulphurous  acid,  SjOi.Oj.  Chloride  of  thionjl  ia  a  volatile  liquid  of  great 
refracting  power,  and  having  a  suffocating  odour  like  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water,  and  more  readily  by  alkalies,  into  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phurous acids.     With  alcohol,  it  yields  hydrochloric  and  ethyl osulphurous  acids. 

Thionamidc,  Nj  j  tr',  is  produced  when  chloride  of  thionyl  is  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  dry  ammonia : 

SA-  CI,  +  4NH,  =  2NH^C1  +  N,(SA)H.. 

The  action  ia  very  violent,  but  may  be  moderated  by  cooling.  The  product  is  a 
white,  non-crystalline  solid,  which  gives  up  sal-ammoniac  when  digested  in  water, 
and  ia  afterwards  completely  decomposed. 

Anhydrom  sulphuric  add  acts  upon  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  in  the  same 
manner  aa  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid,  producing  a  liquid  which  Persoz  and  Bloch 
as  PCls  -  2SO3,  but  which,  according  to  Schiff,  is  resolved  by  distillation 

«  Ann.  Cb.  Pham.  lii.  230;  IiitI.  235.  t  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  5. 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cl,  309.  I  Compl.  tend,  xxvii,  86. 

II  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  di.  111. 
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into  oxyehlorido  of  phosphorus,  and  eUoride  of  sulpliury)  or  chlorosuip auric  acid, 
S,0,.C1,. 

With  Tiydrated  sulphuric  acid,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  forms  cklorohy- 
draied  tvlphuric  acid,  SjEClOj : 

^^'}0.  +  PCI,  =  |gi}0,  +  HCl  -(■  P0,C1,. 

And  this  compound,  by  the  further  action  of  the  pentachloride,  is  converted  into 
chlorosulphuric  acid,  8^0^ .  Cli  Cp-  '' 0^)-  Chlorohydvaied  sulphuric  acid  is  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  145°  C,  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  dissolves  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of  the  compound  S,NaC10«.  It  effervesces 
with  melted  nitre,  giving  off  a  vapour  (probably  NO<Ci)  which  smells  like  aqua- 
regia,  and  when  passed  into  water,  forms  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The 
compound  S,HC10a  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  H.Eose  obtained  hythe 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pentachloride  of  sulphur,  and  regarded  as  SjOjCl.  It 
is  likewise  obtained  in  small  quantity  hy  the  action  of  strongly  heated  platinum- 
black  on  an  imperfectly  dried  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  (Wil- 
liamson*). 

TwiijUic  acid  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  yields  osjchloride  of 
phosphorus  and  an  oxychloride  of  tungsten,  W204C12.  Similarly  with  molybdic 
acid. 

Bydratcd  aniimonic  acid  heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  yields  hydro- 
ohlorio  acid  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  with  a  residue  of  anhydrous  antimonio 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  form  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus : 

P,0„  +  3PCls  =  SPOgClj. 

When  strong  nitric  acid  is  cautiously  added  to  pentachloride  of  phosphorast 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved ;  and  if  the  escaping  vapour  be  passed  throutch  a  good 
refrigerating  apparatus,  a  blood-red  liquid  condenses,  which  when  distilled  yields 
vellowish-red  vapours,  probably  NOjCl,  and  distillate  of  oxyohloride  of  phosphorus. 
(Sohiff). 

Oklorophosphide.  of  Ni/roffe/tyTil^iCU  according  to  Wohler  and  Liobig,  who  dis- 
covered it;  PaN,Cl9  according  to  Gladstone  ;  PNCIj  according  to  Laurent.  It  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  On  treating 
the  crude  product  with  ether,  the  chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen  is  alone  dissolved, 
and  may  then  be  crystallized.  It  is  also  produced  by;  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt. 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac.  It  may  be  purified  by 
distillation  with  water,  being  carried  over  by  the  vapour  of  water,  and  then  only 
requires  to  be  dried.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  melts  at  110°,  and 
boils  at  240°  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil 
of  turpentine.    Alkalies  decompose  it,  with  formation  of  phosphamic  acid  (p.  790). 


Bromine  of  Nitrogen.  —  "When  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  gently  heated  with  bro- 
mide of  pot-assium,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  brown,  very  heavy, 
oily  liquid  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  bromide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  very  vola- 
tile, has  an  offensive  odour,  and  irritates  the  eyes  strongly.  It  detonates  easily, 
and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  hjdrobromio  acid,  and  ammonia.  Its 
composition  appears  to  be  NBr,.    (Millon). 

Oxyhromide  of  Photphorus,  PBrjOj.  —  Produced  bj  the  decomposition  of  tha 


*  ProceedingB  of  the  Eoyal  Soaiety,  vii.  II. 
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pentabrottido  in  moist  air.  When  the  thick  reddish  liquid  thus  formed  is  lieated, 
to  drive  off  the  hjdrobromie  acid  which  it  cootMns,  and  then  distilled  at  about 
180°  C.  (366°  F.),  the  osjbromide  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  coJouriess  heavy 
liquid,  which  boils  between  170°  and  200°  C.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  that  liquid,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids.'  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  and  strong  sulphurio  acid, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  last-mentioned  solution  hj  water.  Nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  with  evolution  of  bromine.  Another  body,  apparently  of  the  same  com- 
position, but  solid  and  crystalline,  is  sometimes  obtained  as  a  residue  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  pentabromide  or  oxybromide  of  phosphorus,  and  by  the  action  of  moist 
wr  on  the  pentabromide  in  an  imperfectly-closed  vessel.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  melts  and  volatilizes  when  heated,  but  on  cooling  remains  as  a  liquid, 
exhibiting  the  characters  of  the  osybromide.     (Gladstone*). 

Sulphobromide  of  Phosphorus. — Pentabromide  of  phosphorus  is  decomposed  ly 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  heavy  liquid,  which  boils  without  decom- 
position at  200°  0.,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  3PBr,.PSj;  it  may, 
however,  be  a  mixture  of  two  compounds  having  nearly  the  same  boiling  point. 
(Gladstonef). 


Natural  sources  of  Iodine. — According  to  Chatin,]:  iodine  exists  in  the  air,  in 
nearly  all  water,  and  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  land  and  fresh-water  as  well  aa 
marine ;  also  in  coal,  in  various  chemical  products,  viz.,  commercial  potash,  soda, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  in  wine,  cider,  perry,  &c.,  in  milk  and  eggs.  He  finds  also 
that  iodine  is  least  abundant  in  the  air  and  water  of  those  localities  in  which 
goitre  and  cretinism  prevail.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  other  ohe- 
niista.  On  the  other  hand,  Macadam, §  Lomeyer,l|  and  others  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  iodine  in  the  air  or  in  rain-water.  Macadam,  however,  found  iodine  in 
commercial  potash,  in  numerous  samples  of  alkaline  carbonates  (used  as  reagents), 
in  the  ashes  of  wood-charcoal,  in  coal,  and  in  numerous  plants.  Lomeyer  exam- 
ined particularly  the  air  and  water  of  various  localities  where  goitre  is  scarce,  but 
found  no  trace  of  iodine.  Chatin  ^  attributes  the  negative  results  obtained  by 
Macadam  and  Lomeyer  to  defective  methods  of  analysis,  but  does  not  give  any 
exact  description  of  his  own  process. 

B^poiodie  acid,  10«  and  Sub-hypoiodic  ociW,  Is0|j  =  410,  +  lOj.— When 
one  part  of  iodic  acid  and  5  parts  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  till  oxygen  gas  and  afterwards  vapours  of  iodine  are  evolved,  a 
green  solution  is  obtained ;  and  on  leaving  this  for  some  days  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
a  yellow  crystalline  crust  is  deposited,  which,  when  freed  from  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields  sub-hypoiodio  acid;  and 
this  compound  heated  to  150°  C.  gives  off  vapour  of  iodine^  and  is  converted  into 
hypoiodic  acid.  The  latter  is  a  sulphur-yellow  amorphous  powder,  which  at  180" 
C.  is  resolved  into  iodio  acid  and  iodine.  Water  and  nitric  acid  decompose  it  in 
a  similar  manner.  Sulphurio  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  cool- 
ing deposits  a  compound  consisting  of  lOi .  4SH0,.  Aqueous  alkalies  decompose 
hypoiodic  acid,  forming  iodates  and  the  other  compounds  which  result  from  the 
action  of  iodine  on  alkalies. 

Sub-hjpoiodic  acid  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  hypoiodio  acid,  both  ia 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  When  heated,  It  ^ves  off  iodine  and  leavM 
hypoiodic  acid.     (Millon.) 

•  Phil.  Mog.  [3].  m".  3i5.  f  Il^'d- 

t  Compt.  rend.  isi.  352 ;  mi.  280 ;  luH.  669 ;  iiiiii.  619,  529,  581. 

?  Cheni.  Sao.  Qu.  J.,  TJ.  166.  ||  Phil  Mag.  [4],  vU.  287. 
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Iodide  of  Nitrogen^  (p.  358) — Gladstone*  has  analyzed  this  eompound  (aa 
prepared  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  with  excess  of  aaitnonia 
and  washing  with  water),  and  arrived  at  results  which  accord  with  Bineau's 
formula,  NHIj.  By  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  he 
finds  that  it  contains  21  to  IN,  while  its  decomposition  by  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  agrees  with  the  equation  — 

NHIj  +  4S0j  +  4H0  =  NH,  +  2HI  +  4S0,. 
Gladstone  suggests  for  the  eompound  the  name  iodimide.  He  also  finds  the 
above  formula  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  the  compound  by  the 
action  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  on  iodide  of  ammonium  (observed  by  Playfair), 
that  reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  according  to  the 
equation — 

2(CaO.CiO)  +  2NHJ  =  NHTj  +  2CaCl  +  4H0  +  NH,. 
Bunsen  tak  s  a  different  view  of  the  constitution  of  iodide  of  nitrc^en.  He 
observes  1  That  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  compound  from  iodine  and 
ammonia  with  hjdrio  lie  acid  as  the  only  secondary  product,  shows  that  it  must 
be  a  substitution  product  of  ammonia,  of  the  form  NI3,  NHIj  or  NHbI,  astociated 
at  most  with  ammonia  or  hydriodic  acid ;  2.  That  it  cannot  contain  hjdriodic  acid, 
because  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a 
solution  oonniDing  ammonia  and  protochloride  of  iodine,  but  no  hydriodic  acid; 
3.  That,  to  determine  its  composition,  it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  how  much  IGl 
and  how  much  NH,  it  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  see  which  of  the 
following  equations  agrees. with  the  results: — 

(a)  NI,  +  3HC1  =  3IC1  +  NH,. 

(b)  NHI,  +  2HC1  =  2IC1  +  NH,. 
(c)NHJ+HCl  =  ICH-NH3. 

CO  NHjI  +  NH,  +  HCl  =  ICl  +  2NH„  &c. 
Preparations  obtained  by  mixing  cold  and  more  or  less  saturated  anhydrous 
alcoholic  solutions  of  iodine  and  ammonia,  which  were  not  decomposed  by  washing 
with  absolute  alcohol,  gave,  when  dissolved,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  quantities  of 
ammonia,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  in  the  atomic  proportion  of  2  ■  3  ■  3  showing  that 
the  constitution  of  the  compound  is  NI,  +  NH  A  p  p  rat  n  bt  d  by 
adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodine    n     qu  d  I  t  d  w  th  w  t  d 

washed  as  quickly  as  possible  with    cold  w  te     t"        w  th   hyd      hi  d 

quantities  of  ammonia  and  protoohloride  ot      dn  th      tm      pptnf 

6  :  12,  showing  that  its  formula  was  4NIa  +  NH       Vkl       whdwthwt     f 
any  length  of  time,  even  till  the  greater  pa  t    t  th        mp  unl  w      d      mp      d 
with  separation  of  iodine  and  nitrogen,  tl     und      np      dptntUyldd 
more  than  1  at.  ammonia  to  3  at.  chloride  of     dn     ap      fht    mm      a      t 
essentially  into  its  constitution.    Bunsen  is    f   p       n  th  t  th  t  tw    d   t      t 

Compounds,    NI3.NH3  and  4NIa.NHj,   form  d  in   th     m  n  h  wn   by   th 

equations  — 

2NH,  +  61  =  (NI3.NHJ)  +  SHI; 
4(Nl3.NH,)  +  3H0  =  4NI,.NH3+  3NH.0. 
The  formation  of  the  so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a, 
solution  of  iodine  in  aqua-regia,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  view,  if  that 
solution  contained,  not  ICl,  but,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  IClj,  because  NIj 
could  not  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  latter.  Esperiment, 
however,  shows  that  the  solution  of  iodine  in  aqua-regia  contains  only  lOI.  The 
formation  of  the  so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen  from  ICl  is  explained  by  the 
equation  — 

2NHi  -I-  3IC1  =  (NIj.NHj)  -K3HC1. 
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The  immediate  products  of  its  explosion  are  nitrogen  and  hydriodic  acid: 

NI,.NH5  =  2N+3HI, 
which  latter  is  for  the  moat  part  resolved  hy  the  high  temperature  into  iodine  and 
hydrogen,  while  another  portion  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the  compound,  form- 
ing iodide  of  ammonium,  thereby  setting  free  quantities  of  iodine  and  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  this  ammonia.* 

Gladstone,  in  a  subsequent  communication,!  remarks  that  his  mode  of  prepar- 
ino-  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Bunsen,  and  that  his 
formula  NHIj  may  be  written  2NIi,  +  NH„  which  shows  it  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  two  forroute  given  by  Bunsea.  He  concludes,  from  further  espen- 
ments,  that  the  formula  NHIj  is  true,  not  only  for  the  preparation  obtained  by 
the  method  described  in  his  former  paper,  but  likewise  for  that  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation from  solutions  of  iodine  and  ammonia  in  absolute  alcohol. 

ioifi'(7es  o//'AospAoMfs  (p.  358).  — These  compounds  are  b  tp  pa  d  by  dis- 
solving iodine  and  phosphorus  together  in  bisulphide  of  ca  b  n  and  1  n  the 
solution  till  it  crystalliiea.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  i  d  d  f  ph  phorua, 
viz.  PIj  and  Pis,  which  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  two    uh  ta  a   above, 

in  the  respective  atomic  proportions ;  if  they  be  mixed  in  ny  th  p  p  rtiona, 
the  same  compounds  crystallize   out,    together   with   the     i  f      d  ne   or 

phosphorus.  tinnn      IT 

The  biniodide,  PI„  is  a  light-red  solid  body,  which  melts  at  110"  0.,  forming  a. 
red  liquid.  Water  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  hydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acid,  and  deposition  of  yellow  flakes.  "When  melt«d  with  excess  of  phosphorua 
and  decomposed  by  water,  it  yields  red  phosphorus.  It  dissolves  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  flattened  prismatic  crystals,  of  a 
light-orange  colour. 

The  teriodide,  PIj,  forms  dark-red  six  sided  laminEe,  which  dissolve  very  readily 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon^  and  rapidly  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  It  melts  at 
65°  C,  and  crystallizes  in  well-defined  prisms  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  Water  decomposes  it,  with 
formation  of  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids,  and  formation  of  an  orange-yellow 
flaky  dp  (C      nwinder.)! 

EstJi  a  d    p  ration  of  Cldorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine.  — 'Chlorine,  in 

the  fo  m  f  hyd  ohl  ric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  is  estimated  by  precipitation 
^th  n  1        the  precipitate  being  treated  in  the  manner  described  at 

page  bOO  Th  fu  d  chloride  contains  24-72  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  equivalent  to 
25-42  of  hydrochlor  o  acid.  ■ 

Many  chlorides,  chiefly  basic  or  osycblorides,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  dis- 
solve in  nitric  acid.  The  chlorine  in  such  compounds  may  be  precipitated  by 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  nitric  acid  solution.  Care  must,  however,  bo  taken 
not  to  heat  the  compound  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  that  case  a  portion  of 
the  chlorine  may  be  lost.  Some  chlorides,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  and  dichioride 
of  mercury,  are  insoluble  even  in  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  decom- 
posed, either  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  by  heating  it  ina  porcelain 
crucible  with  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions,  till  the  salt  just  begins  to  melt,  or  by  treating  it  with  dilute  sulphuno 
acid  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  (p.  597).  Dichioride  of  mercury  is 
easily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies.  , ,    . , 

Chlorates  and  other  osygen-salts  of  chlorine  may  he  reduced  to  chlorides,  by 
ignition,  or,  better  in  most  cases,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  or  hydrosulphuno 
acid.     The  chlorine  is  then  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  as  above,  after  the 
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excess  of  the  reducing  agent  has  been  removed  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or  a  ferric 
salt.  [For  the  methods  of  determining  the  quaatity  of  chlorine  in  bleaching 
powder  and  other  hypochlorites  for  commercial  purposes,  see  p.  437,  and  p.  801 ; 
also  Bunsen's  volumetric  method,  p.  413.] 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  in  an  oi^nic  compound  is  determined  by  igniting  the 
compound  with  excess  of  pure  qaick-lime  in  a  combustion-tube,  whereby  the 
chlorine  is  converted  into  chloride  of  calcium.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  thea 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Bromine  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  silver  (containing  42-55  per 
cent,  of  bromine),  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  Bromates  are  also 
reduced  to  bromides  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorates  to  chlorides. 

When  bromine  and  chlorine  occur  together,  they  may  both  be  precipitated  by 
treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  of  chloride 
and  bromide  ie  then  ignited  and  weighed;  and  a  known  portion  of  it  is  after- 
wards heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas.  The  bromide  of  silver  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  chloride,  the  bromine  passing  oiF  in  vapour.  The  resulting  chloride 
of  silver  weighs  less  than  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  by  the  difference 
(^w)  between  the  weight  of  the  bromine  which  has  escaped  and  the  chlorine  which 
has  taken  its  place;  moreover,  these  weights  are  to  one  another  as  the  equivalent 
weights  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  that  is,  as  80  to  35-5.  Hence,  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  Br  and  CI  in  the  mixed  silver-salts,  we  have  the  two  equations, 

Br-CI  =  «'.  ^1-355 
whence  Br  =  1'8  w;  CI  =  0-8  w. 

If  the  quantity  of  bromine  is  very  small,  as  in  sea-water  and  salt-springs,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  chlorine,  this  method  doe."*  not  give  very  exact  r&- 
suits.  la  such  cases  it  is  best  to  mix  the  solution,  after  due  concentration,  with 
only  enough  nitrale  of  silver  to  precipitate  about  one-sixth  of  the  chlorine,  and 
treat  the  precipitate  thus  formed,  —  which  is  sure  to  confeiu  the  whole  of  the 
bromine, — in  the  manner  just  described.  The  remainder  of  the  chlorine  is  then 
determined  by  treating  the  filtered  liquid  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

According  to  Mr.  J".  Field,*  chloride  of  silver  is  completely  decomposed  by 
agitating  it  with  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  solution,  the  silver  being  con- 
verted into  bromide,  and  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  passing  into  the  solution. 
This  mode  of  decomposition  might  therefore  be  used  instead  of  the  ignition  of  the 
mixed  precipitate  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
are  also  completely  decomposed  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodine  in  soluble  iodides  is  estimated  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
the  same  manner  as  chlorine  and  bromine ;  100  pts.  of  iodide  of  silver  contiun 
54  025  pts.  of  iodine. 

It  may  also  be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  palladium  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  palladium.  A  black  precipitate  then  falls,  which  settles 
down  slowly  but  completely,  and  when  ignited,  leaves  metallic  palladium,  100  pts. 
of  which  are  equivalent  to  23'83  pts.  of  iodine;  or  the  precipitate  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed;  100  pts.  of  it  contain 
7-04  pts.  of  iodine  ;  but  the  method  by  ignition  is  to  be  preferred. 

This  method  of  precipitation  serves  also  to  separate  iodine  from  bromine  and 
chlorine.  If  the  chlorine  is  also  to  be  estimated,  the  precipifetion  must  of  course 
be  made  with  nitrate  of  palladium,  not  with  the  chloride.  If  bromine  is  present 
without  chlorine,  the  iodine  must  be  precipitated  with  chloride  of  palladium,  be- 
cause the  nitrate  would  precipitate  bromine  as  well  as  iodine  ;  the  precipitation  of 
the  bromine  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  chloride. 
To  estimate  the  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  filtered  liquid,  the  excess  of  palladium 
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must  be  removed  by  hjdrosnlphunc  acid,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  bj^  meana 
of  nitric  acid  or  a  ferric  salt.  The  bromine  and  chlorine  may  then  be  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  methods  of  treating  insoluble  iodides  are  similar  to  those  already  given  for 
chlorides  (p.  798). 

lodatea  and  periodates  are  reduced  to  iodides  by  the  action  of  sulphurons  or 
hjdrosulphario  acid.  To  decompose  them  by  ignition  would  not  give  accurate  re- 
sults, because  a  portion  of  the  iodine  la  thereby  expelled. 

Iodine  and  bromine  in  organic  compounds  are  estimated  la  the  same  manner  as 
chlorine  (p.  799). 

FLUORINE. 

Sources  of  Fluorine. — Professor  G-.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  discovered 
fluorine  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  especially  in  the  siliceous  stems  of  grasses 
and  equiaetaceons  plants,  always  however  iu  very  small  and  variable  quantities. 
He  supposes  that  soluble  fluorine-compounds  diffuse  themselves  through  the  rising 
sap  of  the  plant,  and  are  converted,  by  the  silica  therein  contained,  into  insoluble 
silico-fluorides.  Traces  of  fluorine  also  occur  in  the  trap-rooks  near  Edinburgh 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  granites  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  in 
the  Boila  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  such  rocks.*  The  same  chemiat  has 
likewise  found  fluorine  in  the  ashes  of  ox-blood,  milk,  cream-cheese,  and  Tery 
slight  traces  in  the  ash  of  the  whey.f  For  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of 
fluorine  in  rocks,  ashes,  &c,.  Professor  "Wilson  heats  the  substance  {mixed  with 
silica  if  that  body  be  not  already  present)  with  strong  sulphurio  acid  in  a  glass 
vessel;  passes  the  evolved  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water;  supersaturates  the  hydro- 
fluosilicie  acid  thus  formed  with  ammonia;  evaporates  to  dryness;  exhausts  the 
residue  with  water;  again  evaporates  the  filtrate;  and  tests  the  residue  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  vesael  covered  with 
a  waxed  glass  plato.J 

Isolation  of  Fluorine.  — Premy,  by  submitting  fused  fluoride  of  potassium  to 
the  action  of  the  voltaic  battery,  has  eliminated  a  gas_  which  rapidly  attacks  pla- 
tinum, decomposes  water  with  formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  displaces  iodine 
from  its  combinations  with  metals.  By  decomposing  fluoride  of  calcium  at  3.  red 
hoat  with  dry  chlorine  or  oxygen,  he  likewise  obtains  a  gas  which  rapidly  attacks 
glass.     This  gas  appears  to  be  fluorine. § 

Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen  in  a  platinum  vessel,  or  by  decomposing  fluoride  of  lead  on  a 
layer  of  charcoal  in  a  platinum  tube  by  dry  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  gaseous  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures ;  but  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  it  con- 
denses into  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  acts  violently  on-water,  forms  while  fumes 
in  the  Mr,  and  attacks  glass.     (Fremy.||) 

Estimation  of  Fluorine.  —  The  solid  compounds  of  fluorine  are  decomposed  by 
heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  being 
continued  till  all  the  fluorine  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  likewise  drawn  off.  The  residual  sulphate  is  then 
weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  in  it  calculated;  this  quantity  deducted  from 
the  original  weight  of  the  fluorine  gives  the  quantity  of  fluorine.  Or,  supposing 
no  other  volatile  acid  to  be  present,  if  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fluoride 
and  the  sulphate  fo|ped  from  it  be  d,  the  quantity  of  fluorine  may  be  found  by 
means  of  the  equations, 


SO4- 


"  18-7' 


*  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  liii.  356.  t  Cheni.  Goi:.  1850,  S66. 
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Fluorides  frequently  occnr  in  nature  in  conjunction  with  phosphates,  as  in 
apatite  and  in  bones.  To  analyze  such  a  compound,  it  is  first  heated  with  sul- 
phurie  acid  to  expel  the  fluorine;  the  residue  digested  with  aleohol  to  dissolve  the 
phosphorio  acid  which  has  been  set  free;  the  quantity  of  that  acid  determined  by 
precipitation  with  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  the  metals  now  remain- 
ing in  the  form  of  sulphates  determined  by  methods  alreidj  ^iven.  Lastly,  the 
total  weight  of  these  metals,  together  with  that  of  the  pbo^phorio  acid,  or  rather 
of  the  corresponding  salt-radical  (POs  if  the  phosphates  are  tnfaasic),  is  deducted 
from  the  original  weight  of  the  mineral  and  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of 
fluorine. 

From  solutions,  fluorine  is  generally  precipitated  as  fluoride  of  calcium,  from 
the  weight  of  which,  if  pure,  the  quantity  ot  fluurine  miy  he  immediately  calcu- 
lated ;  but  if  other  substances  are  precipitated  at  th  '.ame  time,  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  must  be  determined  in  the  n  anner  above  described 

bdhsen's  general  method  of  volumetric  analtsis. 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  analyses  depending  upon 
(nidation  and  reduetion,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  liberating  a  quantity  of 
iodine  equivalent  to  the  substance  which  is  to  be  estimated,  and  determinin"  the 
amount  of  this  iodine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  Torm  hydriodio  and  sulphuric 
acids; 

SO,  +  I  +  HO  =  SO3  +  HI, 

each  equivalent  of  sulphurons  acid  thus  transformed  corresponding  to  1  eq.  of 
iodine,  or  32  parts  by  weight  of  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  to  123'3fi  parts  of 
iodine.    ■ 

For  this  reaction,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  liquids  be  very  dilute;  for, 
at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  the  opposite  change  takes  place,  sulphuric 
and  hydriodic  acids  decomposing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  sulphur- 
ous acid,  water,  and  iodine.  The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  used  for  the  esti- 
niation  of  iodine  must  never  contain  more  than  from  0-04  to  0'05  per  cent,  of 
iodine. 

The  method  requires  three  standard  test-liquids  :  a  solution  of  iodine,  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  aoid,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  To  prepare  the  first,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  iodine,  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained,  is  dissolved  in  a  concen- 
trated  solution  of  iodide  of  poUssium  (which. must  be  perfectly  free  from  free 
iodine  and  iodate  of  potash,  and  therefore  must  not  exhibit  any  brown  colour, 
either  by  itself  or  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid),  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  such 
a  degree  that  300  cubic  centimeters  may  contain  1  gramme  of  iodine,  so  that,  if  a 
division  of  the  burette  contains  half  a  cubic  centimeter,  each  degree  may  contain 
•jio  or  0-0025  of  a  gramme  of  the  iodine  used.  But  as  a  commercial  iodine,  even 
the  purest,  contains  traces  of  chlorine,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  real  value 
in  iodine  of  a  degree  of  the  burette  by  special  experiment.  The  method  of  doing 
this  will  be  presently  described  (p.  804), 

Of  the  second  test-liquid,  the  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  con- 
eiderable  quantity,  20  or  30  litres,  at  a  time,  so  that  the  alteration  produced 
in  it  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  during  the  course  of  an  experiment, 
or  even  in  a  day,  may  be  ina perceptibly  small.  To  give  the  acid  the  proper 
degree  of  solution,  20  or  30  litres  of  water  are  mixed  with  a  small  measure-glass- 
ful  of  concentrated  sulphurous  acid;  the  liquid  shaken;  200  burette-degrees,  or 
100  cubic  centim.  of  it  measured  off;  this  portion  of  liquid  mixed  with  starch, 
and  the  standard  solution  of  iodine  added  from  the  burette,  till  the  liquid  just 
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exhibits  &  perceptible  blue  colour.  If  tbe  miniber  of  burette-degrees  of  the  iodine- 
solution  required  for  this  purpose  be  t,  and  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  one  degree 
be  a,  the  quantity,  x,  of  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid,  S,  in  100  degrees  of  the  acid 
solution  will  be 

S  S2 

The  most  convenient  strength  of  the  sulphuroua  acid  solution  is  about  0-03 
anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  to  100  water.*  It  must  be  tested  at  the  commencement 
of  each  day's  work,  and  will  require  renewal  after  three  or  four  days.f  _ 

The  third  test-Hquid  is  a  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  containing  about 
1  grm.  of  the  iodide  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  wat«r, 

1.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  pure  iodine  in  a  commercial  sample.— Ihe 
■weighed  sample  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  0-1  grra.  to  4  or  6  cub-  centim.  of  liquid.  To  the  resulting  brown 
solution,  as  many  measures,  w,  of  the  standard-solution  of  sulphurous  acid  are 
added  as  are  required  to  destroy  the  brown  colour  completely.  The  nest  step  is 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  iodine,  a;,  by  which  this  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
has  been  partially  decomposed.  This  is  effected  by  adding  three  or  fourcubio 
centimeters  of  clear  and  veiy  dilute  starch-solution,  and  then  dropping  in  the 
standard-solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette,  till  a  blue  colour  begins  to  appear. 
If  f  degrees  of  the  iodine-solution  are  required  for  this  purpcae,  and  tbe  quantity 
of  iodine  in  each  degree  is  a,  the  quantity  required  to  decompose  completely  the 
n  measures  of  sulphurous  ac'd  is  a;  +  ai.  Further,  if  we  determine  the  quantity 
of  iodine,  a  t,  required  to  decompose  one  measure  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution, 
we  shall  obtain  the  equation  x  +  a^  '=  nat;  whence 

X  =  a(nt  —  0- 
If  the  weight  of  the  sample  of  iodine  be  A,  the  quantity  expressed  as  a  per  centaga 
Tjiil  be  12^  (n(  _  f)  ■  and  if  ^^  =  1,  that  is,  if  the  quantity  weighed  out  is 

exactly  100  a  (4  grms.  i{  a  =  jjj  grm.),  the  difference  of  the  two  measurements, 
^(  —  ("j  gives  at  once  the  per  centage  of  iodine  in  the  sample. 

Tbe  same  method  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  quantity  of  free  iodine  con- 
tained in  any  liquid.  ,■,.-,      e 

2.  Determination  of  Cklffrine.  —  Chlorine  decomposes  a  solution  ot  iodide  ot 
potassium  instantly  and  completely,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  setting  free  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  iodine.  If  this  quantity  of  liberated  iodine  be  determined  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  will  be  given  by  the  equation, 

3.  Similarly  for  Sromine .- 

4  Chlorine  and  Bromine  together.— "la  estimate  the  quantity  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  a  sample  of  bromine,  a  quantity.  A,  of  the  bromine,  throughly  dried,  le 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  quantity  of  lodme,  a(nt  —  () 
thereby  separated,  is  determined  as  above.  Then,  denoting  the  quantity  of  bromine 
by  X,  and  that  of  chlorine  by  y,  wo  have  the  equations :  — 

•  As  a  eabio  centimeter  of  water  weigha  a  griuame,  this  is  the  same  aa  003  grm.  in  100 
flnbic  centimeters  or  200  burette- divisions.  .    -     .  i, 

t  A  inodifioation  of  tliis  method,  in  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  instead  of  Bulphur- 
oaa  acid,  has  been  introduced  bj  Mv,  E.  O.  Brown,     (See  page  i&i.) 
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x  +  y  =  A; 

-x  +  ^2,  =  a(nt-f); 


Br     ^Ci 

-A  —  a(nt—e)  a(nt  —  f)- 


Br 


^  T        '^ T  J^- 

01    "Br  CI     ~     Br 

If  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  in  a  state  of  combination,  they  may  be  Bet  free  by 
distilling  the  misture  or  compound  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  evolved  gases  being  passed  into  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
_  A  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  the  equa- 
tions then  becoming — 

x  +  y  =  A;^^x+2/  =  a  {nt—i). 

5.  GhJoriUs  and  Eypochlorites. — A  solution  of  the  salt  is  mised  with  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  in  slight  excess.  From  the 
quantity  of  iodine,  a  (nt  —  f)  thus  separated,  the  quantity  of  chlorous  acid,  a:',  or 
hydrochloroua  acid,  a/',  may  be  determined  from  the  equations 

-"=§•(«-'). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  1  eq.  CIO  decomposes  2  eq.  Kl,  and  1  eq.  CIO, 
decomposes  4KI.  , 

This  method  is  well  adapted  to  the  estimation  of  chloride  of  lime  for  commercial 
purposes.     If  A  be  the  weight  of  the  sample,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  will  be 

■    T  "  ("^  —  Or  and  if  ^  be  equal  to — = —  «,  the  difference  of  the  two  mea- 

Buremonts,  nt  —  ^,  gives  directly  the  bleaching  power  of  the  product  in  percentage 
of  chlorine. 

6.  Ghromaies.  — When  a  chromate,  e.g.  bichromate  of  potash,  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  eliminate  3  eq. 
chlorine; — 

2CrOa  +  6HC1  =  Cr.Cia  +  6H0  +  3C1; 
and  the  3^  eq.  of  chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  liberate  3 
eq.  of  iodine,  which  may  be  estimated  vol u metrically  as  above.     Hence  the  quan- 
tity X  of  chromic  acid  contained  in  a  known  weight  A  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or 
any  other  chromate,  will  bo  given  by  the  equation 

x  =  -^a(nt—f); 
or  in  100  parts;  x  =  -t—^  a  (nt  —  ^). 


difference  of  the  two  measurements,  nt  —  I',  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  chromic 
acid.    Similarly,  for  J,  =  100  — -  o,  this  diEferenoe  would  give  the  per- 
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centage  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  and  for  A  ^  200  - 

age  of  pure  eSiromate  of  lead  in  these  respective  si 

The  analysis  ia  made  hy  introducing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  ohromate  into  a 
smali  flask  holding  about  40  cubic  centimeters,  filled  about  two-thirds  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  having  a  gas-delivery  tube  adapted  to  its  neck  by  means 
of  a  tube  of  vulcanized  caoutctouo.  The  glass  tube  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  an 
inverted  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  about  160  cubic  centim.,  containing  a  solutioa 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  blown  out  into  a 
bulb  to  receive  any  liquid  that  may  be  thrown  up.  A  piece  of  vulcaniaed  caout- 
chouc is  tied  tightly  over  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube,  and  a  slit  cut  in  it  with 
a  sharp,  wet  penknife.  This  slit  opens  when  pressed  from  within,  but  closes 
tightly  when  pressed  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  forming  an  escellent  valve. 
The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  now  boiled  for  three  or  four  minutes,  by  which  time  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  liberated. 

The  volumetric  analysis  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash  affords  an  easy  method  of 
determining  the  value  of  a,  or  the  quantity  of  pure  iodine  contained  in  a  burette 
degree  of  the  standard  solution  (p.  802).    For  if  the  bichromate  of  potash  be  pure, 

its  weight  A  is  exactly  equal  to ,■- — -  a  (nt  —  (')  ;  therefore, 

3IA 


(K  +  2  Or)  (nt  —  t") 


7.  Peroxides.  —  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxides  of  lead,  n 
&c.,  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner  to  chromic  acid.    Thus,  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  binoxide  of  lead  PbOj  is  given  by  the  formula — 

a:=  lOO-|5_a(«(— O; 

commercial  sample  of  the 


Besides  the  preceding  and  a  great  number  of  other  bodies  which  give  rise  to  a 
Beparation  of  free  chlorine,  the  iodoroetrio  method  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation 
of  substances  which  are  raised  by  chlorine  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  These 
substances  are  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  known  weight,  p,  of 
pure  bichromate  of  potash;  the  evolved  chlorine  is  passed  into  iodide  of  potassium; 
and  the  liberated  iodine  estimated  as  above.     The  quantity  thus  separated,  viz. 

a  (nt  —  ("),  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  iodine,  ^^^— rr.,  equivalent  to  the  bichro- 
mate used  minus  the  quantity  i,  equivalent  to  the  protoxide  to  be  estimated.  The 
latter  is  therefore, 

i—  _i —  —  a(nt  —  i). 

K  -F  2Cr 

STiUS,  to  detfirmine  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  ^ven  sample  of  iron- 
ore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  equivalent  of  iodine  or  chlorine  oonverte  2 
eq.  of  protoxide  into  sesquioxide :  — 

2FeO  +  1  +  HO  =  FeA  +  HI. 

If  then  i  be  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  in 
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a  given  sample  into  seequioxide,  the  quantity  e  of  protoaide  in  this  sample  will 

2Pe 
be  e  =  i .  ^^  ;  and  snbstituting  for  i  its  value  above  given,  we  have 

^_^     6  Fe        _    2Fe  _ 

and  hence  it  is  easy  to  calenlate  the  equivalent  quantities  of  metallic  iron  and 
i  found  in  Professor  Bunsen's 


METALS  OP  THE  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHS. 


POT  S     UM 

Preparation  of  P  I             — Th    p  f    ' 

mixture  of  earbo    t      f  p  ta  h      d    h  1  h 

ments  from  the              h        f  "M  d  D 

process,  which  is  tli  t  d  d  h  Bra  1 
results,  the  quant  ty  f  m  tal  bta  d  by  t  h 
I,  even  whe     " 


ita       t>  t''  s  metal  by  igniting  a 

d    onsiderable  improve- 

y  f     Th     ordinary  form  of  the 

d  gives  very  uncertain 

ft  n     ery  small,  and  some- 

t  ly     othing.     The  dar 


arises  from  the  oh  t  u  t   n    f  th 
by  the  action  of       b  d 

product  is  due,  p    tly  to  tl     f    n 
escape  of  portion     t  th    m     1 

tube  at  a  red  heat  d 
receivers  invente  1  by  Bru 
not  a  particle  of  th    mtl       d  th    wh'l 

Hence  it  is  nece       y  t  m     1     m  11 

authors  find  to  g       th    b    t         It     is  th  t 
timetera  long,  6wd       d4dp      Ath 
the  want  of  a  du    p    p    t       b  tw       th 
calcined  tartar,     T      bt    n  ti      b    t  It 

neither  more  nor  I      th      tl   t  wh    h      th 
ductioa  of  the  potash  p         t      Wi    th     th         th' 

by  a  previous  analysis  ut  the  burnt  tartar ;  and  any      .  ..   __  „ 

coal,  must  be  remedied  by  mixing  samples  of  tartar  of  different  qualities'^  LasUy, 
to  prevent  the  perforation  of  the  iron  bottle  during  the  ignition,  it  should  be 
coated,  not  with  clay  luting,  but  with  fused  boras.  Suoh  a  coating  is  easily 
formed  by  sprinkling  pulverised  borax  on  the  bottle  when  it  is  at  a  dull  red  heat. 
Preparation  of  Potassium  by  Electrolysis' — A  mixture  of  1  at.  chloride  of 
potassium  and  1  at.  chloride  of  calcium  (which  mixture  is  used  because  it  melts 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  chloride  of  potassium  alone),  is  melted  in  a 
small  porcelain  crucible  over  a  lamp,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  Bunsen'a 
battery  of  six  elements  with  carbon  poles,  the  heat  being  so  regulated  that  a  solid 
crust  forms  round  the  negative  carbon  poie,  while  the  mixture  remains  fused  and 
allows  the  free  evolution  of  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  When  the  decomposi- 
tion has  been  continued  in  this  manner  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  cooled 

i.  218. 


t  b    by  th    hi  ck  substance  formed 
tn    p  tass    m  th       dp    ited ;  and  the  loss  of 
m  t         f  this  hi    k    ub  ta  ce,  and  partly  to  the 
th    f    m    f      p  Th    first  of  these  incon- 

1  by  k    p        th        t       1      th  of  the  connscting 
wh  1      p  rat  B  t      that  case,  if  the  Jarge 

_(       fa     15  _  p  370       d  153,  p.  371,)  are  used, 
cap    g    D  the  form  of  vapour. 
d  the  form  which  the 
h  11  w       tangular  box,  12  oen- 
f  f  I    e  in  the  operation  is 
t     f  p  t    h  and  charcoal  in  the 
q       t  ty    f  charcoal  should  be 
lly     q       d  for  the  complete  re- 
only  be  ascertained 
of  char- 
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cracible  IS  opened  under  rook-oil,  a  lai^e  quantity  of  potasaium,  almost  chemically 
pure,  js  generally  obtained.  If  the  eame  experiment  be  repeated  at  a  white  heat 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  with  an  iron  wire  as  negative  pole,  amall  globules  of  potassium 
are  seen  burning  on  the  surface;  and  these,  when  analyzed,  are  found  to  be  almost 
pure.     (Matthiessen.)* 

Preparation,  of  pure  Hydrate  of  PofasL  —  Wohler  recommends  for  this  pur- 
pose  the  decomposition  of  pure  nitre  by  metallic  copper  at  a  red  heat.  1  pt  of 
nitre  and  2  or  3  pts.  of  thin  copper  plate  cut  into  smaU  pieces,  are  arranged  in 
alternate  thin  layers  in  a  covered  copper  crucible,  and  exposed  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  moderate  red  heat.  The  cooled  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  the  liquid 
lett  to  stand  in  a  tall  covered  cylindrical  vessel  till  the  oxide  of  copper  has  com- 
pletely settled  down,  and  the  pure  solution  of  potash  then  decanted  with  a 

-Vith  the  above  proportions  of  nitre  and  copper  part  of  the  latter  is  converted 
'  into  suboxide.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  a  second  preparation  of  potash, 
■sing  1  pt.  of  It  with  1  pt.  of  nitre  and  1  pt.  of  metallic  copper. 
_  ^.jn  may  also  be  used  to  decompose  the  nitre;  but  the  potash  thereby  obtained 
IS  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  silica,  &c.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  use  of  an  iron  crucible,  if  a  perfectly  pure  product  be 

BkUmathn  of  Potassium.  Potassium,  when  it  occurs  in  a  compound  not  eon- 
taming  any  other  metal,  may  be  estimated  either  as  sulphate  or  as  chloride  AU 
potaaaium-salts  containing  volatile  acids,  are  decomposed  by  heating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  eseesa  of  which  may  afterwards  be  expelled  by  a  stronger 
heat,  and  the  quantity  of  potassium  or  potash  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
residual  neutral  sulphate.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  by  mere  ignition ;  hut  they  may  he  completely  driven  off  by 
dropping  a  lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  and  repeating  the 
miition  with  the  cover  on;  the  aulphurio  acid  then  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere 
ot  aamonia  in  the  crucible,  and  a  perfectly  neutral  sulphate  remains.  It  contains 
54'06  per  cent,  of  potash,  KO. 

_  In  estimating  potassium  as  chloride,  the  only  precaution  to  be  observed  is  to 
Ignite  the  chloride  in  a  covered  crucible,  as,  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  a  portion  of  it  volatUizes.  The  chloride  contains  52-47  per  cent  of 
potassium,  equivalent  to  63-19  per  cent,  of  ptash. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  all  soluble  substances  except  a 


easily  effected  by  precipitating  it  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  addin-  alcohol  to 
complete  the  precipitation  of  the  chloroplatinate  of  potassium,  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  weighed  filter,  washing  with  alcohol,  and  drying  it  at  100=0  It 
contains  16'04  per  cent,  of  potassium,  equivalent  to  19-31  of  potash 


Pr^aratjon.—Deville  finds  that  the  reduction  of  this  metal  from  the  carbo- 
nate, by  Ignition  with  charcoal,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  some  sub- 
stance, such  as  chalk,  which  retains  the  ma^  in  a  pasty  state  during  ignition. 
^^  ^Si  K'^'"^\  '®  °l'*^ne<'  ^itt  a  ■ni^twre  of  717  pts.  of  dry  e^bonate  of 
Boda,  175  charcoal,  and  108  chalk.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  apparatus,  and 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  Deville  follows  exactly  the  directions  kvea 
by  Maresca  and  Donny  (p.  805),  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  t 

Sodium  may  bereadily  obtained  by  electrolysis,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de- 
scnbed  for  potassium  (p.  805),  using,  however,  a  mixture  of  1  at.  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  2  at.  chloride  of  calcium.     (Matthiessen.) 


f  Aon.  Cb.  Fhatm.  IxxzviL  873. 
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Carlonafe  of  Soda.  —  Solutions  of  carbonate  of  Boda  are  capable  of  assBmiog 
the  state  of  supersaturation,  and  eshibitiug  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the 
Buiphate  (p.  391).  An  aqueous  solation  of  the  salt,  saturated  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  encloswi  while  boiling  hot  in  sealed  tuhes  or  well-corked  flasks,  remains 
supersaturated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  frequently,  even  when  cooled 
Beveral  degrees  helow  0°  C,  not  depositing  any  crystals.  Keeping  the  air  in  eon- 
taet  with  the  liquid  from  agitation  (as  by  covering  the  hot  solution  with  a  glass 
receiver),  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  hut  free  access  of  air  causes  immediate  solidification,  attended 
with  rise  of  tompeiature.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  super- 
Baturated  solution,  does  not  induce  any  change  of  state. 

The  supersaturated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  a  salt  having  less 
water  of  crystallization  than  the  ordinary  10-hydrated  salt.  The  salt  contained  in 
them  is,  in  fact,  a  7-hydrated  salt,  NaO  .  COj  +  7H0,  and  of  this  salt  there  are 
two  modifications,  differing  in  crystalline  form  and  in  degree  of  solubility.  One 
of  them  (a)  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  crystals;  the  other  (h),  in  square  tables 
or  low  prisms :  both  these  salts  absorb  water  rapidly.  The  salt  h  was  first  ob- 
■  tained  by  Thomson,  who,  however,  supposed  it  to  contain  8  at.  water.  When  s 
solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  containing  a  slight  excess  of  the  solid 
salt,  is  enclosed  in  a  flask,  which  is  corked  immediately  after  the  boiling  has 
ceased,  no  crystals  are  deposited  irom  it  for  a  long  time  on  cooling  down  to 
between  25°  and  18°  C. ;  but  -on  cooling  below  8°,  it  deposits  chiefly  the  salt  b. 
When  cooled  to  between  16°  and  10°,  it  yields  the  salt  a,  which  redissolves 
between  21°  and  22°,  forms  again  on  cooling  to  19° ;  and  oa  cooling  from  10°  to 
4°,  becomes  opaque,  and  passes  into  the  salt  h.  After  cooling  to  a  lower  tempe- 
rature, and  for  a  longer  time,  when  the  state  of  supersaturation  ceases,  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a  mass  of  erysUls  of  the  ordinary  salt  NaO  .  COa  +  10  aq.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantities  of  the  10-hydrated  and 
of  the  two  varieties  of  the  7-hydrated  salt,  contained  in  1(M}  parts  of  the  saturated 
solutions  at  different  temperatures :  — 

Temperature 0°       10=       IS"      20°        25"       30"       S8°       lOl". 

10-hydraled  salt 70      12-1      16-2      21-7      28-5      37-3      51'7       45-5. 

7-hydrated  (i) 20-4      26-3      29-6      38-6      38-1      43-6       —  — 

7-faydrated  (a) 81-9      37-9      41-3      45'8        _         _         —  -_ 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  carbonate  of  soda  eshihits  a  maximum  of  solubility,  at 
88°  C.  The  decrease  of  solubility  above  this  point  arises  from  the  formation  of 
another  hydrate,  NaO .  COj  +  HO.  This  hydrate,  which  separates  out  when  a 
solution  saturated  at  104°  C.  is  concentrated  by  boiling,  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  and  the  crystals  which  have  been  separated  by  boiling,  redis- 
Bolve  in  the  mother  liquor,  when  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel.     (H.  Loewel.)* 

Besides  the  hydrates  above-mentioned,  two  others  have  been  discovered  by 
Jacquelain,t  via.  NaO .  COa  -I-  15H0,  which  crystallizes  below  —  20°,  and  when 
dried  in  vacuo  gives  off  5  atoms  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  ten- 
hydrated  salt ;  and  NaO .  CO  -f-  9H0,  obtained  by  repeatedly  crystallizing  a  solu- 
tion which  at  first  contains  a  portion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Jacquelain  also  finds 
that  carbonate  of  soda  gives  off  carbonic  acid  when  melted,  even  ia  a  stream  of 
pure  and  dry  carbonic  acid. 

Svlpkat-e  of  Soda.  —  This  salt  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  solution  in 
three  different  states,  viz.  as  anhydrous  salt,  NaO .  SO3,  as  the  seven-hydrated  salt, 
NaO .  80j  +  7H0,  and  as  the  ten-hydrated  salt,  NaO .  SO,  +  lOHO,  which  is 
the  ordinary  Glauber's  salt.  The  following  ta.ble  shows  the  solubility  (as  deter- 
mined by  LoewelJ)  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  of  the  two  hydrates,  in  water,  at 
various  temperatures;  also  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  corresponding  in  eaoh 

•  Abb,  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  iiiUi.  334.  -f  Compt  rend.  xjtx.  100. 

J  Ann.  Ch.  PbjB.  [3],  alU.  32. 
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case  to  the  hydrate  dissolved.     The 
ealt  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water. 


e  table  are  the  quantities  of 


SomniLITT   OF   SCLFHATl   0 


Temp. 

N.O.SO. 

N^SO,  +  10HO. 

N.O,SO 

+  7KO. 

Anlijdroiu. 

Hjdnte. 

Anbj-drous. 

Hydrate. 

0=C. 

5-02 

12-16 

19-62 

44-84 

10 

9  00 

28-04 

30-49 

78-90 

15 

13-20 

35-96 

87-43 

18 

62-25 

16-80 

48-41 

20 

62-76 

16-40 

68-35 

44-73 

140-01 

25 

51'53 

28-00 

98-48 

62-94 

188-46 

26 

51 '31 

30  00 

109-81 

64-07 

30 

60-37 

40-00 

184-09 

83 

49-71 

50-76 

328-13 

34 

49-53 

4015 

48-78 

60'40 

46-82 

59-79 

45-42 

70'61 

44-35 

84-42 

42-90 

10817 

42-65 

Gladstone*  has  ohtained  a  salt  eontainiog 
•I  acid  sulphate  of  potash  with  chloride  of 


Svlphate  of  Soda  and  Potash.— 
^QJ6S0a,  by  fusing  the  neutral 
sodium,  or  sulphate  of  potash  with  snlphate  of  soda,  dissohiag  the  fused  mass  in 
hot  water,  and  leavinf;  it  to  crystallize,  or  by  mixing  the  two  salts  in  hot  aqueous 
solution.  The  salt  which  crysfaJliBed  out  was  anhydrous,  and  exhibited  the  crys- 
talline form  of  sulphate  of  potash.  H.  Eosef  had  previously  obtained  the  samo 
salt,  but  had  not  assured  himself  of  its  definite  constitution. 

Estimation  «f  Sodivm. — This  metal,  like  potassium,  may  be  estimated  either 
as  chloride  or  as  sulphate.  The  sulphate  coBtains  82-54,  and  the  chloride  39-53 
per  cent,  of  sodium. 

Sodium  is  separated  from  potassium  by  means  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  with 
addition  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  potassium,  and  leaves  the  sodium  in 
solution.  The  quantity  of  potassium  may  then  he  determined  from  the  w  gh  of 
the  precipitate,  and  the  sodium  estimated  hy  difference.     Or  if  a  dire  on 

of  the  sodium  he  desired,  the  filtered  liquid  may  be  freed  from  excess  f  p  num 
b^  means  of  hydrosulphuric  aeid,  and  the  sodium  in  the  filtrate,  wh  h  h  n  n 
tains  no  other  metal,  determined  as  sulphate. 

If  the  potassium  and  sodium  are  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  the  m  d  u  t 
described  may  he  applied  immediately;  if  not,  it  is  best  first  to  conv  h  m  to 
chlorides,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  done  by  merely  heating  the  m  d  ts 
with  excess  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  or,  in  ease  of  sulphuric  or  phosphor  c  a  d  b  ng 
present,  hy  precipitating  the  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  removin  he  scesH 
of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  expelling  the  ammoniaeal  sails  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporation  and  ignition.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium. 

AMMOHItTM. 

Ji.  compound  radical  consisting  of  ammonia  with  an  additional  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, was  first  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  by  Berzehus,  and 

*  Chem.  &0C.  Qu,  J.  vj.  106.  ■}■  Pogg.  Ann.  lii.  462. 
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termed  ammonium.  Thia  body  has  never  been  insiJated,  but  is  supposed  to 
appear,  in  a  certain  experiment,  in  combination  with  mercury,  and  possessed  of 
the  metallic  character  (p.  167).  The  compounds  of  ammonium  are  always  strictly 
iaomorphous  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium. 

Gkhride  of  ammonium,  Hi/droMorate  or  Muriate  of  ammonia,  Sal-ammO' 
niac,  NH^.  C!.  —  This  salt  is  formed  when  ammonia  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  NHj  +  HCl  =  NH^ .  CI.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  from  the  am- 
moniacal  liquor  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  hones,  in  the  manufacture  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  from  the  liquor  which  condenses  ia  the  distillation  of  coal  for  gas. 
These  liquors  contain  ammonia  principally  in  the  state  of  :carbonate  and  hydroaul- 
phate,  which  may  be  converted  into  chloride  of  ammonium  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  salt  is  purified  hj  crystallization,  and  sublimed  in  vessels 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  in  the  upper  part  of  whioh  it  condenses  and  forms  a  solid 
cake,  the  condition  in  which  sal  ammoniac  is  always  met  with  in  commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  ia  tenacious  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  powder;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-45. 
It  has  a  sharp  and  acrid  taste,  and  dissolves  in  2-72  parts  of  cold,  and  in  an  equal 
weight  of  boiling  water;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  generally  crystallizes 
from  solution  in  feathery  crystals,  which  are  formed  of  rows  of  minute  octohe- 
drons  attached  by  their  extremities.  At  a  red  heat  it  volatilizes  without  previous 
fusion. 

A  corresponding  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  ammonium  ma^  be  formed  by 
neutralizing  ammonia  with  hydrobroraic,  hjdriodic,  and  hydrofiuoric  acids. 

Sulphides  of  Ammonium. — When  4  volumes  of  ammonia  combine  with  2  of 
hydroaulphuric  acid  gas,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  produced ;  NIIj  +  HS  = 
NH, .  S.  Ammonium  combines  with  sulphur  in  several  other  proportions,  which 
are  obtained  on  mixing  and  distilling  the  various  sulphides  of  potassium  with  sal- 
ammoniac.  In  the  reciprocal  decomposition  which  occurs,  the  potassium  com- 
bines simply  with  chlorine,  and  the  ammonium  with  sulphur.  The  following  com- 
pounds are  generally  Jinumerated:  NH.  .8;  NH.  .S  +  HS;  NH,  .  Sa  and 
NH, .  Sj.  The  protosmphide  has  long  been  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
quicklime,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the/umwij 
liquor  of  Boyle.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  is  decomposed  by 
oxygen,  and  thus  fumes  produced.  The  second  compound,  which  is  a  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  ammonium,  is  formed  by  transmitting  hydrosulphurio  acid  gaa 
through  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation.  This  liquid  ia  generally  called  the 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  is  a  very  useful  reagent  in  chjmioal  analysis.  All 
the  sulphides  of  ammonium  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decom- 
position. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonium,  NHjO  .  NO^. — When  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia, a  salt  is  obtained  which  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  nitrate  of  potash.  Besides  the  elements  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  and  am- 
monia, this  salt  contains  an  atom  of  water  which  caunot  be  separated  from  it, 
which  is  also  found  in,  and  is  equally  essential  to,  the  salts  formed  by  neutralizing 
all  other  oxygen-acids  by  ammonia,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
&c.,  in  contact  with  water.  The  hydrogen  of  this  water  is  assigned  to  the  am- 
monia, to  form  ammonium,  which  the  oxygen  converts  into  oxide  of  ammonium ; 
BO  that  the  product  is  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium ;  or  NHj  +  HO  .  NO^  = 
KIIjO  .  NOj.  This  salt  deflagrates  with  flame  when  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals. 
When  decomposed  between  300°  and  400°,  it  ia  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous 
oxide  (p.  597). 

Carbonales  of  Ammonium, — The  neutral  carbonate  of  oxide  of  ammonium 
appears  not  to  exist  in  the  free  state,  but  by  distilling  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
mouia  of  the  shops  at  a  gentle  heat,  Hose  obbiined  a  volatile  crystalline  salt,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  carbonate 
of  ammonium :  NH, .  00^  -^  NH.O  .  CO^.  When  the  commercial  salt  ia  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  loses  its  pungent  odour,  and  a  white  friable  mass  remains^  which  ia 
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the  bicarbonate  of  ammonium,  or  carbonate  of  water  and  oside  of  ammonium ; 
HO  .  COj  +  NII.O  .  COa-  This  is  a  stable  salt,  and  may  be  dissolved  and  crys- 
tallized without  change. 

The  sesquiearbonat*  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  is  a  crystalline  transparent  mass, 
which  Bosc  finds  to  have  generalij,  but  not  always,  the  composition  assigned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  or  to  contain  SCOj  with  2NH3  and  2H0.  Rose  is  disposed  to 
consider  it  a  compound  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  Licarbonate  of 
oside  of  ammonium,  or  NHjCOi  +  (HO  .  CO,  +  NH,0  ,  CO,).  Mr.  Soanian 
has  shown  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  dissolves  out  the  carbonate  from  this 
salt,  and  leaves  the  bicarbonate,  which  is  the  least  soluble.  This  observation  does 
not  prove  the  commercial  salt  to  be  a  mechanical  misture  of  the  two  salts  derived 
from  it,  aa  many  undoubted  compounds  of  two  salts  are  decomposed  by  water, 
when  one  of  the  constituent  salts  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  other.  Another 
salt  was  obtained  by  Rose,  in  well-formed  crystals,  of  which  the  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  are  in  the  proportions  of  the  sesquicarbonate,  but  with  three  ad- 
ditional atoms  of  water.  No  fewer  than  twelve  different  carbonates  of  ammonia 
Bre  described  by  that  chemist.* 

Bulphate  of  Ammonium,  NH,0  .  SOj  +  HO.  —  This  is  a  highly  soluble  salt, 
which  possesses  an  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  in  addition  to  the  atom  which 
is  essential  to  its  conetitution.     It  appears  also  to  crystallize  without  this  water. 

Phosphates  of  Ammonium.  —  The  biammoniaeaj  tribasic  phosphate,  (aNEr, 
0 .  HO)  .  PO5,  analogous  to  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  forms  large 
transparent  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  which  effloresce  on 
the  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  give  off  a  portion  of  their  ammonia,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  salt  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water.     (Mitseherlich.) 

The  monoammoniacal  phosphate,  {NH,0  .  2H0) .  POs,  is  formed  by  adding 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  till  the  liquid  becomes 
slightly  acid.  It  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  squar"  prismatic  system,  and 
somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  preceding.     (Mitseherlich.) 

A  basic  phosphate  is  also  formed  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  biam- 
moniaoal  salt  with  ammonia;  but  it  quickly  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  reconverted 
into  the  biammoniacal  salt. 

I^ropTtosphale  and  Metophosphate  of  Ammonium  may  also  be  formed  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  respective  acids;  but  they  are  converted 
by  evaporation  into  the  corresponding  tribasic  phosphates.     (Graham.) 

Oxalates  0/  Ammonium.  —  The  neutral  oxalate,  C,(^NH4)iOs  (regarding  osalio 
a«id  as  a  bibasic  acid,  p.  702),  is  obtained-by  neutralizing  the  aqueous  acid  with 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  united  in  tufts  and  belonging  to  the  right- 
prismatic  system  :  they  contain  2  eq,  of  water,  which  they  give  off  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  acid  oxalate,  C,(H  .  NH,)09,  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form, 
when  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with  oxalic,  sulphuric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt. 

A  superoxalate,  G.(H  .  NH,)08  -I-  0,HjO„  separates  from  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  the  acid  oxalate,  in  crystals  resembling  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding salt,  and  containing  4  eq.  of  water. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium,  when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  4  at  water,  and 
yields  a  sublimate  of  oxamide  (p.  713)  : 

CNaHsO,  — 4H0  =  C.NjH,0,. 

Neutral  oialate  Oxamide. 


*  Scientifio  Memoirs,  ii.  98. 
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Tie  acid  saJt,  when  heated,  gives  off  2  at.  water,  and  leaves  osamio  acid  (p. 
704^ 

CNHsOs  —  2H0  =  C,NHa06. 


All  amides  and  amidogen-acids  maj,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  ammonium-Baits 
minus  water.  But  few  of  them,  however,  are  produced  by  the  actual  abstraction 
of  water  from  the  corresponding  amnion ium-salts ;  they  are  more  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  anhydrous  acids,  acid  chlorides,  or  compound 
ethers  (pp.  704,  713,  715). 

The  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  the  anhydrous  acids, 
Hometimes  called  anhydrous  salts  of  ammonia,  and,  by  H.  Eose,  ammoii-salts,  are 
all  either  amides  or  amidogen-acids.  Thus,  2  vols,  ammoniacal  gas,  and  1  vol. 
carbonic  acid,  unite  and  form  the  compound  NHjCOj,  which,  doubling  the  atomic 
weight,  is  carbamide,  Nj  1  A  ',  or  2  at.  ammonia  in  which  one-third  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  the  biatomic  radical  carbonyl,  CsOj.  With  anhydrous  sulphu- 
ric acid,  ammonia  forms  two  compounds,  «z.  NHgSOs,  Rose's  suliphraiam- 
mon,  or  suljihamide,  = 'S2\^^* -\- 2B.0 ;    and  sulphamic  acid,  NHjSA  = 

'     H  '      l^i'     Similarly,  with  anhydrous  sulphurous   acid,  ammonia  forms 

thionamide,  NH,SOj  =  N, }  ^^',  and  thiooamic  acid,  NHAO,  =  ^-Ha^SiOi,)  j  q^ 
^For  the  amides  of  phosphoric  add,  seepage  787.] 

All  salts  of  ammonium,  heated  with  fiaed  caustic  alkalies,  ^ve  off  ammonia, 
which  may  be  absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  quantity  then  determined 
either  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammoniiim  over  the  water-bath, 
or,  more  exactly,  by  precipitation  with  bichloride  of  platinum  (p.  619). 


Preparation.  —  Pure  chloride  of  lithium  is  fused  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  small 
porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposed  by  a  zinc-carbon  battery  of  four  or  six  ceils. 
The  positive  pole  is  a  small  splinter  of  gas-coke  (the  hard  carbon  deposited  in  the 
gas-retorts),  and  the  negative  pole  an  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  knitting- 
needle.*  After  a  few  seconds,  a  small  silver-white  regulus  is  formed  under  the 
fused  chloride,  round  the  iron  wire  and  adhering  to  it,  and  after  two  or  three 
minutes  attains  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  To  obtain  the  metal,  the  wire  pole  and 
regulus  are  lifted  out  of  the  fused  mass,  by  a  small,  flat,  spoon-shaped  iroa 
spatula.  The  wire  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  the  still  melted  metal,  which  is 
protected  from  oxidation  by  a  coating  of  chloride  of  lithium.  The  metal  may 
now  be  easily  removed  from  the  spatula  with  a  penknife,  after  having  been  cooled 
under  rock-oil.  These  operations  may  be  repeated  every  three  minutes ;  and  thus 
tin  ounce  of  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  in  a  very  short  time. 

Lithium,  on  a  freshly-cut  surface,  has  the  colour  of  silver,  but  quickly 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  slightly  yellow.     It  melts  at  180°  C, 

*  The  decomposing  power  of  an  electric  current  depends  chiefly  upon  its  deniUy,  i.  B, 
upon  the  quotient  obl^ned  by  dividing  tbe  strength  of  the  current  by  the  sutface  of  the 
pole  at  whioh  the  electrolysis  lakes  place.  Thus,  a  current  of  constant  strength  passed 
through  on  Aqueous  eolation  of  terchloride  of  chromium,  elimioatea,  as  its  density  is  suc- 
cessirely  diminished  (or  the  cross-section  of  the  reducing  pole  increased),  metallic  chromiuni, 
chromous  oxide,  chromic  oxide,  and,  lastly,  hydrogen.     (Bunsen,  Fogg.  Ann.  xci.  619.) 
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(356°  F.),  and  if  pressed  at  tbat  tempe    t        b  tw       tw      1       pi  t  hibite 

tlie  colour  and  brightness  of  polished      I  It       h    d      tb      p  t      um^  or 

sodium,  bat  softer  than  lead,  and  may,  Iktbtmtlbdw  t  t  wire. 
It  tears  muob  more  easily  than  a  lead  w         f  th        m    d  m  It    laj  be 

welded  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temperat  It    wim  k     I       d  is  the 

lightest  of  ail  known  solids,  its  specific  g       ty  b  ly  C  'i'^bb      T  k    g  the 

atomic  weight  at  65,  its  atomic  Tolume       tb      f       1  OC  b  ly  the  same 

as  that  of  calcium. 

Lithium  is  much  less  osidable  than  potassium  or  sodium.  It  makes  a  lead-grey 
streak  on  paper.  It  ignites  at  a  temperature  muob  higher  than  its  melting  point, 
burning  quietly,  and  with  an  intense  white  light.  It  burns  when  heated  in 
oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  dry  carbonic  aeid,  and  with  great  brilliancy 
on  boiling  sulphur.  When  thrown  on  water,  it  oxidizes,  but  does  not  fuse  like 
sodium.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  so  violently,  that  it  melts  and  often  takes  fire. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  slowly;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrocblorio 
acid,  quickly.  Silica:,  glass,  and  porcelain  are  attacked  by  lithium  at  temperatures 
even  below  200°  C.     (Bunsen.)* 

According  to  Dr.  Mallett,f  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium  is  6-95 ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  of  sodium  is  exactly  the  mean  between  those  of  lithium  and  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  Liihia.  —  This  salt  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  supersaturated 
solutions.  Above  10°  or  15°  C,  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  resembling  those 
of  common  nitre,  but  below  10"  in  rhombohedrons ;  both  kinds  of  crystals  are 
deliquescent.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  the  supersaturated  solution  at  1°  0. 
are  slender  needles.     (Kremers  )l 

Phosphate  of  Liihia.  — According  to  W  Mayer  ^  the  precip  tate  form  d  on 
adding  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solut  on  of  a  1  thia  'alt  is  not  a  double  phosphate 
of  lithia  and  soda,  as  commonly  supposed  but  a  tnbasic  phosphate  of  1  thia 
SLiO.POj  The  same  precipitate  is  also  produced  when  a  lithia  salt  is  treated 
with  phosphate  of  potash  or  phoaphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  free  alkali 

Estimation  of  Lithium.  —  This  element  when  •ieparated  from  other  metah 
maybe  estimated  in  the  form  f  sulphite  or  chl  ride  in  the  sime  mann  r  as 
potassium  or  sodium.  From  potassium  it  i*  separated  bj  prec  p  tating  tl  e  latter 
with  bichloride  of  platinum ;  and  from  sodium  by  convert  n^  the  two  b  ses  into 
chlorides,  and  treating  the  dried  chlori  lc=  in  a  well  clos  d  bottle  with  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  which  alter  a  few  days  dios  Ucs  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  lithium,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  sodium  undissolved. 


Bunsea  has  obtained  this  metal  by  subjecting  chloride  of  barium,  mixed  up  to 
a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  current,  using  an  amalgamated  platinum  wire  as  the 
negative  pole.  In  this  manner,  the  metal  is  obtained  as  a  solid,  silver-white, 
highly-crystalline  amalgam,  which,  when  placed  in  a  little  boat  made  of  thoroughly 
ignited  charcoal,  and  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  yields  barium  in  the  form 
of  a  tumefied  mass,  darkly  tarnished  on  the  surface,  but  often  exhibiting  a  silver- 
white  lustre  in  the  cavities. ||  Matthiessen  has  obtained  barium  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  strontium  (p.  690),  but  only  in  the  form  of  a  metallic 
powder. 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide  of  Barium.  —  A  solution  of  this  oxide  in  dilute  hydro- 
chlorie  acid  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  various  metallic  oxides,  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  uniting,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  other  metallic 

»  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarni.  iciy.  107;  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  Tiu,  143. 

t  Sill.  Ann,  J.  [2],  jiii.  849.  t  Pogg.  Ann.  loii.  620. 

i  Ann.  Ch.  rharm.  icviii.  193.  ||  Pogg.  Ann,  xoL  S19. 
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oxide  (p.  689).  "When  peroxide  of  barium  is  iotroduced  into  a  solution  of  bi- 
ctromate  of  potash  acidulated  witt  hydrocliioric  acid,  oxygen  is  abundantly  evolved 
(its  evolution  being,  however,  preceded,  in  the  case  of  cold  dilute  solutions,  by  the 
formation  of  a  blue  compound,  first  observed  by  Barreswit,  and  supposed  by  him 
to  bo  a  perchromie  aeid,  CrjO,) ;  and  according  to  Brodie'a  experiments,  the  re- 
action, when  a  great  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  present,  takes  place  as 
shown  by  the  equation— 

2CrO,  +  4BaOt  =  CtjOj  +  70  +  4BaO, 

the  chromic  acid  being  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  ehromium.  The  quantity  of 
"oxygen  evolved  affords  the  means  of  calculating  the  per  centage  of  real  BaO;  in 
the  sample  used.  Oxide,  chloride,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  silver  introduced  into 
an  acid  solution  of  a  peroxide  of  barium,  is  partly  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  the 
quantity  of  metal  thus  reduced  being,  however,  always  less  than  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  oxygen  which  esists  in  the  peroxide  together  with  baryta. 
The  quantity  reduced  increases  with  the  amount  of  the  silver  compound  used, 
and  diminishes  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  A  small  quantity  of  the  silver- 
compound,  or  of  any  similar  substance,  is  capable  of  decomposing  a  large  quantity 
of  the  peroiide.  Iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  only  an  equivalent 
quantity,  according  to  the  equation  — 

BaOi  +  I  =  Bal  +  Oj  (Brodie*). 

[For  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  first  converting  baryta  into  ths 
peroxide,  and  then  decomposing  the  latter,  see  p.  759.] 

Peroxide  of  barium,  heated  over  a  large  spirit-lamp  in  a  rapid  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  gaa  becomes  white-hot,  and  at  the  same  time  small  white  flames  burst 
out  from  its  surface,  probably  arising  from  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  still 
undecomposed  peroxide.  A  similar,  but  much  more  brilliant  appearance  is  pre- 
sented when  the  peroxide  is  heated  in  sulphurous  acid  gas.     (Wohlerf). 

Carbonate  of  Baryta,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  charcoal,  and  heated 
to  redness  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  caustic 
baiyta.  This  process  is  recommended  by  JacquelainJ  for  the  preparation  of 
caustic  baryta. 

According  to  Bou3singauIt,§  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  mixed  with  the 
native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  called  Uras,  yields  a  precipitate  of  2BaO .  3C0b- 
Laurent  assigns  to  this  precipitate  the  formula  2BaO .  300^  4-  HO.  H.  Rose,|| 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  the  chloride  of  barium  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
always  yield  a  precipitate  consisting  merely  of  BaO .  00^,  and  similarly  with  lime, 

Kecently-precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta,  enclosed,  with  a  solution  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and  heated  for 
60  hours  to  250°  C.  (472°  F.),  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent,  and  separates  out  on 
the  sides  of  the  tube  in  microscopic  crystals,  whose  form  agrees  with  that  of 
heavy  spar.  Pure  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  does  not  perceptibly 
dissolve  sulphate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.    (SenarmontTf). 

Estimatioa  of  Barium. — Barium  is  almost  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate, the  precipitation  and  filtration  being  performed  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  (p.  784). 

Precipitation  with  a  soluble  sulphate  likewise  serves  to  separate  barium  fnm  all 
other  metals  except  strontium,  calcium,  and  lead. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1850,  759.  f  Aqq.  Ch.  Pliarm.  liiTiii.  1T5. 

J  Ann.  Ch,  Phys.  [3],  iiiii,  421.  g  Ibid.  xiii.  397. 

I  Fogg.  Ann.  Ixixvi.  293.  f  Amu  Ch.  Pliys.  [3],  xxsaL  139. 
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Barium  is  also  Bomotimes  estimated  as  carbonate,  being  precipitated  by  oarbo- 
BaW  of  ammonia  with  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  iiqiaid  boiled  to  render 
the  precipitation  complete.     The  carbonate  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition. 

STRONTITIM. 

Preparation. — This  metal  is  also  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  its  chloride  in 
the  fused  state.  A  small  crucible,  with  a  porous  cell  in  the  middle,  is  filled  with 
anhjdroiis  chloride  of  strontium,  mixed  with  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  level  of  the  fused  chloride  within  the  cell  may  be  much 
higher  than  in  the  crucible.  The  negative  pole  placed  in  the  cell  consists  of  a  very 
fine  iron  wire  wound  round  a  thicker  one,  and  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
tobacco-pipe  stem,  so  that  only  j'gth  of  an  inch  of  it  appears  below ;  the  positive 
pole  is  an  iron  cylinder,  placed  in  the  crucible  round  the  cell.  The  heat  should 
be  regulated  during  the  experiment,  so  that  a  crust  may  form  in  the  cell ;  the 
metal  will  then  collect  under  this  crust  without  coming  in  contact  with  thesidra 
of  the  crucible.  In  this  manner,  pieces  of  the  metal  weighing  half  a  gramme  are 
sometimes  obtained. 

Strontium  resembles  calcium  in  colour  (p.  815),  being  only  a  shade  darker;  it 
oaidizes  much  more  quickly  than  that  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2'5418.  Its 
place  in  the  electrical  series,  with  water  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  as  follows  : 

+  — 

K,     Na,     Li,     Ca,     Sr,     Mg,     &c. 

Strontium  bums  like  calcium,  and  acts  similarly  to  it  when  heated  in  chlorine, 
oxygen,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  on  boiling  sulphur,  or  when  thrown  on  water  ot 
acids.     (Matthiessen*). 

Estimation  of  Strontium.  —  Strontium,  like  barium,  may  be  estimated  in  the 
form  of  sulphate ;  but  as  sulphate  of  strontia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  precipitation,  to  add  alcohol  to  the  liquid, 
which  may  be  done  if  there  are  no  other  substances  present  which  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  ia  better  to  precipitate  strontium  in  the  form 
of  a  carbonate,  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  aod  caustic  ammonia,  and  heating 
the  liquid.  The  precipitation  of  strontia  in  this  form  is  more  complete  than  that 
of  baryta.  The  precipitate  may  be  ignited  on  a  lamp  without  giving  off  carbonic 
acid.     It  contains  59-27  per  cent,  of  Etrontinm,  and  70'14  of  strontia. 

The  same  mode  of  precipitation  serves  to  separate  strontia  from  the  alkalies. 

The  separation  of  strontia  from  baryta  is  best  effected  by  means  of  hydrofluo- 
silioio  acid,  which  precipitates  barium  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  silicofluoride, 
leaving  the  strontium  in  solution.  The  precipitate  must  be  left  to  settle  down  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  and  its  deposition  maybe  accelerated  by  a  gentle  heat.  It 
may  then  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  at  100°  C. 
The  filtrate  containing  the  strontium  is  JJisn  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated, 
and  ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  sulphate. 

The  quantities  of  barium  and  strontium  in  a  mixture  may  likewise  be  determined 
by  an  indirect  method,  viz.  by  weighing  them,  first  in  the  form  of  chlorides  or 
carbonates,  and  afterwards  as  sulphates.  Thus,  suppose  them  to  be  first  precipi- 
tated as  carbonates,  the  united  weight  of  which  is  found  to  be  to,  then  converted 
into  sulphates,  the  weight  of  which  is  w'.  Then,  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
baryta,  x,  and  strontium,  y,  in  the  mixture,  we  have  the  equations 

*  Chem.  Sob.  Qu.  J.  vii.  107. 
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A  similar  method  may  be  applied  in  all  cases  in  which  two  subslaneea  in  a  mix- 
ture can  he  weighed  in  two  distinct  forms.  Such  methods,  however,  give  exact 
results  only  when  the  quantifdes  of  the  substances  to  be  determined  are  not  very 
UD  equal. 

CALCIUM. 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  2  at.  chloride  of  calcium  and  1  at.  chloride  of 
strontium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammocium  (this  misture  being 
more  fusible  than  chloride  of  calcium  alone),  is  melted  in  a  small  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, in  which  a  carbon  positive  pole  is  placed,  while  a  thin  harpsichord  wire  wound 
round  a  thicker  one,  and  dipping  only  just  below  the  surface  of  the  melted  salt, 
forms  the  negative  pole.  The  calcium  is  then  reduced  in  beads,  which  hang  oo 
to  the  fine  wire,  and  may  be  separated  by  withdrawing  the  negative  pole  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  together  with  the  small  crust  which  forma  round  it.  A 
surer  method,  however,  of  obtaining  the  metal,  though  in  very  small  beads,  is  to 
place  a  pointed  wire  so  as  merely  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  the  great 
heat  evolved,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  current,  causes  the  reduced  metel  to 
fuse  and  drop  off  from  the  point  of  the  wire,  and  the  bead  is  taken  out  of  the 
liquid  with  a  small  iron  spatula.  Or,  thirdly,  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  reduction  of  strontium  (p.  814). 

Properties. — Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal,  of  the  colour  of  gold  alloyed  witb 
silver ;  on  a  freshly  cut  surface,  the  lustre  somewhat  diminishes  the  yellow  colotir, 
which  becomes  more  apparent  when  the  light  is  reflected  several  times  from  two 
surfaces  of  calcium,  or  when  the  surface  is  slightly  oxidized.  It  is  about  as  hard 
as  gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut,  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  having 
the  thickness  of  the  finest  paper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'5778.  In  dry  air  the 
metal  retains  its  colour  and  lustre  for  a  few  days,  but  in  damp  air  the  whole  mass 
is  slowly  oxidised.  Heated  on  platinum-foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  burns  with  a 
very  bright  ^h.  It  is  not  quickly  acted  upon  by  dry  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; wPwhen  heated,  burns  in  that  gas  with  a  most  brilliant  light;  also  in 
iodine,  bromine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &o.  With  phosphorus,  it  combines  without  ig- 
nition, forming  phosphide  of  calcium.  Heated  mercury  dissolves  it  as  a  white 
amalgam.  Calcium  rapidly  decomposes  water,  and  is  still  more  rapidly  acted  on 
by  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  nitrio  acid  often  causing  igni- 
tion. Strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  below  the  boiling  heat.  In  the  vol- 
taic circuit,  with  water  as  the  liquid  element,  calcium  is  negative  to  potassium 
and  sodium,  but  positive  to  magnesium.  It  is  not,  however,  reduced  by  potassium 
or  sodium  from  its'chloride  by  electrolysis.  On  the  contrary,  a  fused  mixture  of 
Cad  with  KCl  or  NaCl,  in  certain  proportions,  yields  potassium  or  sodium,  when 
subjected  In  a  certain  manner  to  electric  action  (p.  806)  ;  hence  it  appears  that 
the  metal  formerly  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  calcium  with  potassium  or 
sodium,  could  not  be  calcium,  but  was,  probably,  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium 
with  aluminium,  silicon,  &c.     (Matthiessen.*) 

Lime.  —  According  to  Wittstein,-j-  1  part  by  weight  of  lime  dissolves  in  729  to 
723  pts.  of  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  1310  f«  1569  pts.  of  boiling 
■water.  The  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  hme-water  on  exposure  to  the  air  ia 
really  the  neutral  carbonate,  CaO.OOj. 

Marchand  and  Scheerer  find  that  cakspar  begins  to  ^ve  off  carbonic  acid  at 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  iriii.  23,  f  Repert.  Pharm.  [3],  i.  183. 
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200°  C,  but  that  a  certain  quantity  of  that  acid  remains  ivitltt  tlie  lime,  even  after 
the  most  violent  ignition** 

SuIphalR  of' Lime  dissolves  in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac  more  abundantly 
than  in  pure  water,  part  of  it  appearing  to  be  decomposed  info  chloride  of  calcium 
Hod  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  nitrate  of  potash  likewise  increases 
the  solubility  of  gypsum.     (A.  Vogel,  jun.f) 

Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Folash,  KO.SO,  +  CaO.SO,  +  HO.  — This  salt  is  ob- 
tained as  an  accessory  product  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  from  cream  of 
tartar.     The  latter  sal    '  rt  d   by  t     tm     t  w'th       h      te  of  lime,  into 

tartrate  of  lime  and  ntlttt  fptab  dbyth  t  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  all  the  tartaric  ad       bta      d  mb      t       w  th  1  m     together  with  an 

impure  solution  of  sulpl   t      f  p       h      Th        !  wh  porated,  yields  a 

hard  deposit,  and  in  1  wly  p  tglgqutt  ft  transparent  lami- 
nated crystals  are  obt  d  h  th  P  *  pt^  d  by  the  above  for- 
mula; tiiey  are  sparingly  1  bl  w  t  m  ]y  d  1  t  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  non-crystalline  dpt  ta  htb5p  tfth  double  salt,  toge- 
ther with  sulphate,  cbnt  dphpht  flm  b  t«of  magnesia, 
silicate  of  potash,  os  d  f  alum  w  t  d  t  f  organic  matter 
(J.  A.  PhiUips.l) 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  —  According  to  H.  LTiclwig,§  the  precipitate  produced  by 
ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  mixed  with  ammo- 
nia, has,  after  washing  and  drying  in  the  air,  the  composition  3CaO.POs-|-5JIIO; 
after  keeping  for  two  years  in  a  loosely-stoppered  bottle,  it  is  reduced  to  SCaO.POj 
4-  3JH0,  and  of  these  SjIIO,  2i  go  off  below  100°.  The  precipitate  was  free 
from  chlorine,  but  contained  a  trace  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Forehhammer,||  apatite  may  be  artificially  crystallized  by  fusing 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-ash,  with  four  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  leaving  the  fused  mass  to  cool  slowly.  The  mass  when  cold  exhibits 
cavities  containing  numerous  delicate  six-sided  prisms,  having  the  composition  of 
apatite. 

Estimation  of  Calcium.  —  This  metal  may  be  estimated  either  as  carbonate  or 
as  sulphate.  The  best  method  of  precipitating  it  is,  in  most  cases,  by  means  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  oxalate  being  the  least  soluble  of  all  the  salts  of  calcium. 
If  the  solution  contains  an  escess  of  any  strong  acid,  such  as  nitrij^or  hydrocblo- 
rio  acid,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  ammonia  before  adding  the  o^Bte  of  ammo- 
nia, because  oxalate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  the  stronger  acids.  The  precipitate, 
after  being  washed  with  hot  water  and  dried,  is  heated  over  a  lamp,  care  being 
take  not  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  above  redness.  It  is  thereby  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime,  containing  40-15  p.  c.  of  calcium  and  5612'of  hme. 

If,  however,  the  solution  contains  any  acid  which  forms  with  lime  a  compound 
insoluble  in  water,  phosphoric  or  boracic  acid  for  example,  this  method  of  preci- 
pitation cannot  be  adopted ;  because,  on  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  the  Hme 
would  be  precipitated  in  combination  with  that  aoid,  and  would  not  be  converted 
into  oxalate  on  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  In  such  a  case,  the  lime  may  be 
precipitated  as  sulphate  by  adding  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
sulphate,  when  dried,  contains  41-25  per  cent,  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  hme  may, 
however,  be  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  with  addi- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia,  because  oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  phosphate  with  facility. 

From  the  alkalies,  lime  is  easily  separated  either  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  by 
Bulphurio  acid  and  alcohol. 

•  J.  pr.  Chem.  1.  237. 

J  Chem.  Soo.  Qa.  J.  iii.  318. 

\  Fogg.  Aon.  zci.  68S. 
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Lime  is  separated  from  baryta  by  preeipitatiag  both  the  earths  as  carbonates, 
dissolving  the  eaitonates  in  nitric  aeid,  evaporatin^to  dryness,  and  digesting  the 
residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  nitrate  of  lime,  but  not'^nitrate  of 
baryta.  They  may  also  be  separated  in  this  manner  in  the  form  of  chlorides  but 
the  separation  is  less  complete,  because  chloride  of  barium  is  not  quite  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

From  sircmfia,  lime  is  separated  in  the  san»e  manner,  nitrate  of  strontia  being 
hkewise  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

When  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  occur  together,  the  baryta  is  first  separated  by 
hydro-fluosilicic  acid;  the  strontia  and  lime  in  the  filtrate  are  then  converted  into 
sulphates;  these  sulphates,  after  being  weighed,  converted  into  carbonates  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  boiling  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  that  salt 
(p.  /  36) ;  the  carbonates  weighed ;  and  the  quantities  of  strontia  and  lime  deter- 
mined from  the  equations : 

Sir        68 

51-7 ""  ■*"  28  ^  "  *" 


73-7 

51-7^ 


fii'  =  i//; 


in  which  «  IS  the  weight  of  strontia,  y  that  of  the  lime,  w  that  of  the  sulphates, 
and  10  that  of  the  carbonates  of  the  two  bases.  Or  the  carbonates  may  be  dia- 
eolved  ia  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrates  separated  by  absolute  aleohol. 


MAGNESIUM. 


Bunsen  prepares  this  metal  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  A  porce- 
lain crucible  is  divided  in  its  upper  part  into  two  halves  by  a  vertical  diapEraom 
(made  out  of  a  thin  porcelain  crucible-cover),  and  fitted  with  a  cover  (filed  from 
a  tJe),  through  which  the  extremities  of  the  carbon-poles  of  a  galvanic  battery 
are  introduced  into  the  two  halves  of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  is  then  heated 
to  redness,  together  with  the  cover  and  the  poles;  filled  with  fused  chloride  of 
magneBium  (p.  415) ;  and  subjected  t«  the  action  of  a  battery  of  10  zinc-carbon 
elements.  The  negative  pole  is  cut  like  a  saw,  so  that  the  magnesium,  as  it 
separates,  may  lodge  in  the  cavities,  and  not  float  on  the  surface  of  the  speoifically 
heavier  liquid.*  According  to  Matthieaaen,t  the  metal  may  be  much  more  easily 
obtained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  4  at,  chloride  of  magnesium  aud  3  at.  chloride 
of  potassium,  which  is  prepared  with  more  facility  than  the  pure   anhvdrous  ■ 


i,  I-     The  two  salts  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions!;  »iiu  a 

httle  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  fused  and  electrolyzed  id  Bunaen's  apparatus 
just  described,  the  cutting  of  the  negative  pole  being,  however,  dispensed  with, 
as  the  metal  is  heavier  than  the  fused  mixture.  A  very  simple  and  convenient 
way  of  reducing  the  metal,  especially  for  the  lecture-table,  is  to  fuse  the  mixture 
in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pipe  over  an  argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the 
negative  pole  being  an  iron  wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  a  piece 
of  ^s-eoke,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  fused  chlorides.     (Matthiessen.) 

Magnesium  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity,  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  600  grammes  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  grms.  fused  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  100  g  m  f  pul  rized  fluoride  of  calcium,  with  100  grms.  of 
sodmm,  to  bngh       dn  a  covered  earthen  cruoible.     jhe  magnesium  ia 

thereby  obtained  n  gl  bul  wl  h  are  afterwards  heated  neariy  to  whiteness  in 
a  boat  of  compac  ha  )  pi  d  within  an  inclined  tube  of  the  same  material, 
through  which  a        agi    f  d  y  hydrogen  is  passed.     The  magnesium  then  vola. 

*Ami.  Ch.  Pharm   8  fChem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  riii   107 

J  The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  ^e  evaporated  almost  to  dryness'  and 
analyzed  to  find  the  proportion  of  anhydrons  salt  preaenl.  ,      •"        ' 
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tilizea  and  comiengea  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Lastly,  it  is  remelted  with  a 
flux  composed  of  chloride  of  raagnesium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, and  is  thus  obtained  in  lai^  globules.     (H.  Deville  and  Caron.)* 

Magnesium  on  the  recently-fractured  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  crysta.lline 
and  coarsely  laminated ;  sometimes  fine-grained.  In  the  former  eases  it  ia  silver- 
white  and  shining;  in  the  latter,  bluish  grey  and  duJl.  Its  specific  gravity  i a 
1-7430  at  +  5°  C.  (Bunsen)  :  1-75,  according  to  Deville  and  Caron.  It  ia  about 
aa  hard  as  calcspar,  and  may  be  easily  filed,  bored,  sawn,  and  flattened  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  is  scarcely  more  daotile  than  zinc  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  melta 
at  a  moderate  red  heat  fBunseo)  ;  melts  and  voktilizes  at  about  the  same  tempe- 
ratare  as  zinc  (Deville  and  Caron).  It  does  not  alter  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  ia 
damp  air  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Heated  to 
TSdoess  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  a  daazling  white  light,  and 
forms  magnesia.  It  decomposes  pure  cold  water  but  slowly,  acidulated  water  very 
quickly;  when  thrown  on  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  fire  momentarily ; 
strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  but  slowly ;  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
fuming  nitric  aeid  does  not  act  upon  it  at  oiiiinary  temperatures.  It  burns  when 
heated  in  chlorine  gas;  also  in  bromine-vapour,  though  with  less  facility;  in 
sulphur  and  iodine-vapour  very  brilliantly  (Bunsen). 

Estimation  of  Magnesium.  —  When  magnesia  occurs  in  a  solution  not  contain- 
ing any  other  fixed  substance,  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by  evaporating  to 
dryness,  igniting  the  residue,  then  moistening  it  with  sulphurio  acid  slightly 
diluted  with  water,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  that  aeid  at  a  low  red  heat;  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  then  remains,  containing  33-7  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

If  the  solution  contains  other  fised  substances,  the  magnesia  must  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  and  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipi- 
tated ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  is  then  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p. 
790.  The  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  by  igniting  it  contains  36-33  per 
cent,  of  magnesia. 

From  harytaaoA  stronHa,  magnesia  is  separated  by  sulphuric  aeid;  from  lime, 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  magnesia. 

From  the  alkalies,  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  bases  into 
sulphates,  and  adding  baryta-water.  The  magnesia  ia  then  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  bydrate,  together  with  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  precipitate,  after  wash- 
ing, is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  extracts  the  magnesia  in  the 
form  of  sulphate;  and  the  filtrate  containing,  the  alkalies,  together  with  the  excess 
of  baryta,  is- also  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta,  and 
converts  the  alkalies  into  sulphates. 

ALUMINIUM,   OR  ALUMINUM. 

Preparation.  —  This  metal  is  now  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  decom- 
posing the  chloride  or  fluoride  with  sodium.  The  chloride  of  aluminium  is  pre- 
pared on  the  lai^e  scale  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  previously  ignited  mixture  of 
clay  and  coal-tar  in  retorts  like  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  and  is 
either  made  to  pass  into  a  chamber  lined  with  plates  of  earthenware,  where  it  con- 
denses into  a  compact  ciystaliine  mass ;  or  the  vapour  is  made  to  pass  over  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  at  a'red  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium.  To  effect  the  reduction,  400  pta.  of  this  double  salt, 
200  pts.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  200  pts.  of  fluor-spar  (or  better,  of  cryolite),  all 
perfectly  dry  and  finely  pounded,  are  mixed  together,  and  the  mixture  placed, 
together  with  75  or  80  parts  of  sodium,  in  an  earthern  crucible,  the  saline  mixture 
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and  the  sodiam  being  deposited  in  alternate  layers.  The  crucible  is  then  mode- 
rately heated  till  the  action  bejtins,  afterwards  to  redness,  the  melted  mass  stirred 
with  an  earthenware  rod,  and  afterwards  poured  out.  Twenty  parts  of  alumiaiinn 
are  thus  obtained  in  a  compact  lump,  and  about  5  parts  in  globules  encrusted  with 
a  grey  mass.     (H.  Ste-Claire  Deville.)* 

Aluminium  may  also  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  cryolite,  the  native 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  which  is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Greenland.  (H.  Eose.)f  Instead  of  this  natural  mineral,  an  artificial  cryolite 
may  be  used,  prepared  lay  mixing  1  part  of-  burnt  clay  with  3  parts,  or  rather 
more,  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  supersaturating  the  mixture  with  hydro- 
fluorio  acid,  then  drying  and  iueing  it  at  a  red  heat.  A  fluoride  of  aluminium 
and  potassium  possessing  analogous  properties  may  be  prepared  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess.    (Deville.)J 

Aluminium  *iay  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium,  the  process  being  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Bunsen 
for  the  electrolysis  of  chloride  of  magnesium.     (Deville,  Bunsen.) 

Pure  aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  faint  bluish  iridescence ;  when  recently 
fijsed,  it  is  soft  lite  pure  silver,  and  has  a  density  of  2.56;  but  after  hammering 
or  rolling,  it  is  as  hard  as  iron,  and  has  a  density  of  2.67.  A  bar  of  it  is  very 
sonorous.  It  conducts  electricity  eight  times  as  well  as  iron,  and  is  slightJy  mag- 
netic. Its  melting  point  is  between  those  of  zinc  and  silver:  when  solidified 
from  fusion,  or  reduced  by  electrolysis,  it  eshibita  crystalline  forms,  apparently 
reoTilar  octobedrons.  It  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air,  even  at  a  strong  red  heat; 
neither  does  it  decompose  water,  excepting  at  the  strongest  red  heat,  — and  even 
then  but  slowly.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated, 
at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  and  but  very  slowly  in  boiling  nitric  acid;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  scarcely  attacks  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  after  a  long  time; 
but  hydrochloric  acid,  at  any  degree  of  concentration,  dissolves  it  readily,  even  at 
low  temperatures,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrosnl- 
phuric  acid,  or  by  the  fused  hydrates  of  the  alkalies.  It  does  not  combine  with 
mercury,  and  when  fused  with  lead,  takes  up  only  traces  of  that  metal.  With 
copper  it  unites  in  various  proportions,  forming  light,  very  hard,  white  alloys,  and 
it  combines  also  with  silver  and  iron.     (Deville.) 

Alumina.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  alumina  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  from 
3.87  to  3.90;  after  6  hours'  ignition  in  an  air-furnace,  3.76  to  3.725;  and  after 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  3.999,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of 
naturally  crystallized  alumina  aa  it  occurs  in  the  ruby,  sapphire,  and  corundum. 
(H.  Rose.g) 

Bihydrate  of  Alumina,  noluhle  in  water,  AljOj  +  2H0.  When  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  biacctate  of  alumina  (see  page  820),  is  exposed  to  heat  for  several  days, 
the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  appears  to  become  free,  and  the  alumina  passes  info 
an  allotropic  state  in  which  it  is  eohihle  in  water,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
acting  as  a  mordant,  or  of  entering  into  any  definite  combination.  This  allotropic 
alumina  retains  2  at.  water  when  dried  at  100°  0.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by 
mineral  acids  and  by  most  vegetable  acids,  by  alkalies,  by  a  great  number  of 
neutral  salts,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye-woods.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  stronger 
acids,  but  soluble  in  acetic  aeid,  unless  it  has  been  previously  coagulated  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  changes  it  into  the  ordinary  terhydrate. 
Its  coagulum  with  dye-woods  has  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  but  is  translucent, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  dense  opaque  cakes  which  ordinary  alumina  forma 
with  the  same  colouring  matters.     (Walter  Crum.||) 

*  Ann.  Ch,  Phya.  [3],  xlvi.  415 ;  see  also  Compt.  rend.  xsxTJii.  279 ;  si.  12&8. 
+  Fogg.  Ann.  xcvi.  152.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Piya.  [3].  xlix.  83. 

i  Pogg.  Ann.  liiiv.  430.  ||  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  vii.  225. 
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According  to  Phillips,*  hydrate  of  alumina  when  kept  after  precipitation  in  a 
moist  atmosphero,  or  under  water,  becomes  after  a  few  days  difficult  to  dissolve  in 

Alum — By  fusing  ignited  alumina  with  four  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of 
potash,  a  mass  is  obtained,  which  when  treated  with  warm  water,  leaves  an  in* 
soluble  residue,  consisting  of  thin  microscopic  sis-sided  tables,  which  refract  light 
singly.  They  contain  23  per  cent,  potash,  30.7  sulphuric  acid,  and  46.3  alumina, 
and  appear  to  consist  of  orjstalliEed  anhydrous  alum.     (SaIm-Horatmar.-|-) 

Nitrate  of  Alumina.  —  According  to  Ordway,J  a  concentrated  and  somewhat 
acid  solution  of  alumina  in  nitric  acid,  deposits  colourless,  flattened,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  containing  AlaO, .  3N0j  +  18H0.  These  crystals  melt  at  73.8" 
C.  into  a  colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  they 
are  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  the 
pulverized  crystals  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  anmionia,  lowered 
the  temperature  from  10.5°  to  — 23.3°  C.  Bythe  action  of  this  salt  upon  hydj-ate 
of  alumina,  basic  salts  appear  to  be  formed.  Salm-Horstmar,§  by  evaporating 
and  cooling  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  nitric  acid  of  26.3  per  cent.,  like- 
wise obtained  a  salt  which  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms  and  (by  truncation)  in 
hexagonal  tables;  but  after  repeated  solution  in  water,  it  no  longer  crystallized 
distinctly;  and  its  aqueous  solution  was  decomposed  by  evaporation  at  a  somewhat 
elevated  temperature. 

Aeetatis  of  Alamina.  — By  decomposing  tersulphate  of  alumina  (p.  421),  with^ 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  solution  is  formed,  consisting  apparently  of  a  misture  of 
biaeetate  of  alumina  with  1  at.  free  acetic  acid. 

When  this  aluminous  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  and  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity, — as  by  spreading  the  concentrated  solution  very  thinly  over  sheets 
of  glass  or  porcelain,  esposing  it  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F.,  and,  as 
it  runs  together  in  drops,  rubbing  it  constantly  with  a  platinum  or  silver  spatula, 
-—a  dry  substance  is  obtained  which  may  be  redisaolved  easily  and  entirely  by 
water.  This  is  the  biaeetate  of  alumina,  AljO, .  2GiB.jd!,  +  4H0 :  the  alumina 
contained  in  it  retains  aJl  its  usual  properties. 

When  the  first  aluminous  solution,  containing  not  less  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold,  a  saJt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  -■--'- 


crust,  which  is  an  allotropic  biaeetate  of  alumina  insoluble  in  wafer.  Heat  effects 
the  same  change  in  the  aluminous  solution  more  rapidly,  and  the  insoluble  biaee- 
tate then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder.  At  the  boiling  temperature, 
the  liquid  is  thus  deprived,  in  half  an  hour,  of  the  whole  of  its  alumina,  which 
goes  down  with  3  of  the  acetic  acid,  leaving  i  in  the  liquid. 

The  soluble  biaeetate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  the  bihjdrate 
of  alumina  soluble  in  water  already  described  (p.  820).  The  insoluble  biaeetate 
of  alumina,  when  digested  ia  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  gradually  changed  into 
the  soluble  biaeetate,  part  of  which,  however,  is  decomposed  during  the  process 
into  acetic  acid  and  the  allotropic  bihydrate  of  alumina. 

The  precipitate  which  is  formed  on  the  application  of  heat  to  a  mised  solution 
of  acetate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  which  is  soluble  in  cold  acetic 
acid,  is  a  bibasio  sulphate  of  alumina,  2AI2O3 .  SO,  -i-  lOHO. 

Common  salt  added  to  a  solution  of  teracefate  of  alumina  forms,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  a  very  finely  divided  white  precipitate,  containing  44-66  per  cent, 
alumina,  21'96  acetic  aoid,  5-51  hydrochloric  acid,  26-90  water,  and  1-97  chloride 
of  sodium.     A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by  nitrate  of  potash  (Walter  Grum.J|) 

Estimation  of  Alumina. — Alumina  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the 
form  of  hydrate  by  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium; 


•Chem.  Gai!.  1848,  849. 

iSill.  Am.  J.  [2],  is.  30. 
Chum.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  Til.  217. 
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the  precipitate  when  ignited  yields  pure  aDiijdrous  alEmina,  containing  53'26  per 
cent,  of  Uie  metal. 

Precipitation  with  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  servea  also  to  separate 
alumina  from  the  preceding  bases.  In  thus  separating  it  from  the  alkaliae  earths, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  liquid  to  the  air;  otherwise  earbonie  acid 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  earths  precipitated  aa 
carbonates.     From  baryta,  alumina  is  most  readily  separated  by  solpbarie  acid. 

OLUCINUM. 

This  metal  and  its  compounds  have  been  minutely  examined  by  Debray.*  The 
metal  may  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  reduction  with  sodium.  It  is  a  white 
metal,  whose  density  is  21.  It  may  be  forged,  and  rolled  into  sheets  like  gold. 
Its  melting-point  is  below  that  of  silver.  It  may  be  melted  in  the  outer  blowpipe- 
flame,  without  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  ignition  presented  by  zinc  and  iron 
under  the  same  circumstances;  it  cannot  even  bo  set  on  fire  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxygen,  but  in  both  experiments  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  oside, 
which  seems  to  protect  it  from  further  change.  It  does  not  appear  to  combine 
with  sulphur  under  any  circumstances,  but  unites  directly  with  chlorine  and 
iodine  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Silicon  unites  readily  with  glucinum,  forming  a  hard 
brittle  substance  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  this  alloy  is  always  formed  when 
glucinum  is  reduced  in  porcelain  vessels.  Glucinum  does  not  decompose  water  at 
a  boiling  beat,  or  even  when  heated  to  whiteness.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolve  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  ' 
does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolves  it  but  slowly  at  a 
boiling  heat.  Glucinum  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  potash. 

The  above-mentioned  properties  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  metal 
which  Wijhler  obtained  by  igniting  chloride  of  glucinum  with  potassium  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible;  the  metal  thus  obtained  being  a  grey  powder,  very  refractory  in 
the  fire,  but  combining  with  osygen,  sulphtfr,  and  chlorine  much  more  energeti- 
cally than  Debray's  metal.  The  differences  appear  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  aggregation,  and  partly  to  the  contamination  of  Wohler's  metal  with 
platinum  and  potassium. 

Gtucina.  — 'Debray  prepares  this  earth  from  the  emei;ald  of  Limoges  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  The  mineral,  finely  pounded  (levigation  with  water  is  quite 
superfluous),  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  an  air-furnace,  and  the 
glass  thus  obtained  is  treated,  first  with  dilute,  and  then  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
til!  it  is  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  jelly.  The  product  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  heated  sufficiently  to  decompose  the  nitrates  of  alumina,  glucina,  and 
iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  lime;  and  the  residue,  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  glucina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  free  lime,  is  boiled  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  which  dissolves  the 
nitrate  of  lime  immediately,  and  the  free  lime  after  a  while,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  (If  no  ammonia  is  evolved,  the  calcination  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough  and  must  be  repeated.)  The  liquid  is  then  decanted;  the  precipitate, 
after  thorough  washing,  treated  with  boiling  nitric  aeifl ;  and  tbe  resulting  solu- 
tion of  alumina,  glucina,  and  iron  poured  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
mixed  with  free  ammonia.  The  earths  are  thereby  precipitated  without  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  glucina  redissolves,  after  seven  or  eight  days,  in  the 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  As  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  also  dissolve 
a  small  quantity  of  iron,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium 
to  precipitate  the  iron  completely.  Lastly,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  distilled 
off,  und  the  carbonate  of  glucina  which  remains  yields  pure  glucina  by  calcination. 


*  Ann.  Cb.  Phjs.  [3],  iliv.  5. 
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Gluoina  is  not  hardened  by  heat  like  alnmina,  but  merely  rendered  less  soluble 
m  E:,ids      Fbelmen  bas  obtained  it  in  besagoeal  prisms  by  esposins'  a  solution  of 


1  boracic  aeid  to  a  powerful  and  leng-oontinued  heat.  It  may  b 
mort  easily  obtained  in  microscopic  crystals,  apparently  of  the  same  form,  by 
dbc  n  p  n  the  ulpbate  at  a  high  temperature  in  presence  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
also  by  al  n  the  double  carbonate  of  glueina  and  ammonia. 
•  Hyd  at  f  lu  na  dissolves  in  potash  like  alumina,  but  is  reprecipitated  by 
boil  n  wh  n  the  s  lutioa  is  diluted  with  water  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  likewise 
solubl  n  ca  b  D  te  of  potash  er  soda,  sulphurous  aeid,  and  bisulphite  of  ammonia. 
Wh  up  p  tat  d  by  ammonia,  especially  from  the  oxalate  or  acetate,  it  is  com- 
pletely red  sol    d  by  prolonged  ebullition.  • 

G-lueina  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  a  sesquioside,  GlgOj,  while  Awdejew  and 
others  regard  it  as  a  protoxide,  GIO.  The  latter  formula  appears  preferable,  first 
because  it  gives  more  simple  formulae  for  the  salts  of  glueina  than  the  former,  and 
seeondJy,  because  glueina,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  a  closer  resemblance  to  known 
protoxides,  such  as  magnesia,  than  to  sesquiosides,  such  as  alumina.  The  greater 
simplicity  of  the  formulfe  derived  from  the  formula  GIO,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 

Neutral  sulpliale  of  glueina -[  ^^  Gl^^SCVf  mJO. 

Sulphate  of  glnoma  and  potash |  ^^  3(K0-S^)  +  Gl„(),^80s-|-  6U0. 

CwbodQte  of  gluoini  and  ammoma |  ^^  glsH^O-CO  j  +  401,0,. 9cbJ-t-  3H0. 

Oxalate  of  glacma  and  po..=h {  „^  f^^fcW+^^^C^O,. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Berzelius  to  regard  glueina  as  a  sesquioxide,  were 
founded  on  the  resemblance  of  glueina  and  alumina  in  the  bydrated  state,  from 
the  volatility  of  the  chlorides,  and  from  the  supposed  capability  of  glucica  aad 
alumina  to  replace  one  another  in  minerals,  as  in  cymophane  and  in  emerald. 
This  last  point,  has  been  completely  settled  by  the  researches  of  Awdejew  and  of 
Damour,  from  which  it  appears  that  cymophane,  the  native  aluminate  of  glueina, 
has  always  the  same  composition  (GlO-AljOa),  from  whatever  locality  it  may  be 
derived.  With  regard  te  the  hydrates,  it  is  true  that  alumina  and  glueina  are 
precipitated  under  the  same  circumstances;  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
Glueina,  when  dried  in  the  air,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  forms  a  oarbonate,  which 
alumina  does  not,'  The  existence  of  a  definitely  crystallized  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  glueina  (obtained  by  boiling  a  sol  t'        f    1    '  ca  b  n  t     f    mm 

stepping  the  ebullition  as  soon  as  turl  d  ty    pp    rs  th      filt  d    dd 

alcohol)  constitutes  another  important  d  ff  b  tw    n  th  t  ea  th      dim 

The  anhydrous  oxides  likewise  differ    ss    t   llj      Gl  I  t  liz      1  k    m  g 

uesia,  without  melting,  whereas  alumi       fua  d      th        m  m  ta 

Glueina  cannot  be  fused  with  lime,  lik      1  m        tl     p  f        tl       b  dy 

Buch  as  silica  or  alumina,  being  lequi    d  t         b!    th    fus       to  t  k    pi  In 

this  respect  again  glueina  resembles  magnesia.  'Ihe  identity  of  crystalline  form 
which  has  been  observed  between  glueina  and  alumina  is  merely  an  isolated  fact, 
which  would  be  important  if  the  two  bodies  possessed  similar  chemical  properties, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Chloride  of  glueiimm  exhibits  at  first  sight  considerable  resemblance  to  chloride 
of  aluminium,  and  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner;  but  the  resemblance  does  not 
go  far.  Chloride  of  glueinum  is  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  aluminium  :  thus, 
when  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  emerald  and  charcoal,  made  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  is  calcined  in  a  crucible,  then  powdered,  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube 
through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed,  chloride  of  glueinum  and  chloride  of 
aluminium  are  formed  together;  but  the  chloride  of  glueinum  passes  over  first, 
and  may  be  separately  condensed.     Chloride  of  glueinum  is,  in  fact,  about  as 
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volatile  as  ctloride  of  zidc.  Chloride  of  alumiaiiim  unites  with  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides, forming  compounds  which  may  be  called  spinelles,  and  are  represented  hy 
the  general  formula  MCI  +  AljClj;  but  chloride  of  glucinum  does  not  form  aay 
similar  compound. 

It  must,  however,  bo  remembered  that  glucina,  does  not  exhibit  any  very  close 
analogy  to  the  class  of  protoxides.  It  is  not  isomorphous  with  lime  or  magnesia. 
Cymophane  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  of  tho  spinelles,  GIO.  AI2O3 ; 
but  the  dissimilarity  of  its  crystalline  form  prevents  it  from  being  included  in  that 
class  of  minerals.  The  emerald  also  differs  completely  in  crystalline  form  from 
the  generality  of  silicates  of  the  same  composition,  whose  general  formula  is 
MO.SiOa  +  Ma'Os.SSiOj.  Neither  is  there  any  greater  analogy  between  the  double 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  oxalates  of  glucina  and  those  of  lime  or  magnesia.  On 
the  whole,  glucina  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  the  prot- 


Glucina  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  for  quantitative  analysis  in  the  same 
nanner  as  alumina.     From  the  latter  it  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  a ■* 
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MEASURES    AND    TVEIGHTS. 
TABLE  A. 


FOIl  OOMVBETINO   rUBNCH 


0  EHOIISH   HGASUBES  ABD 


-  39-37070 


feet, 
tnckes. 


1  Liter  =  0'2209lj87  Imperial  gallona. 

=  1-7677496        "        pinta. 

=  0-358I7      oabiofeet. 

=  G102710  "    inckes. 

1  Zilogromme  =  00196969  cwt. 

=  2-20606      lb.  (avoird.) 

=  2-68098      lb.  (troy.) 

1  Gramme        =  15'M242    grains. 
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.TABLE  B. 

BAKOMBTEB   SCALE  IN   MILLIMETERS   A 


«..    I. 

Mo.     I„. 

Mm.    In. 

700  =  27-560 

730  =  28-741 

760  =  29-922 

701  =  27-599 

761  =  29-962 

702  =  27-639 

732  =.-  28-820 

762  =  30-001 

703  ^  27-678 

738  =  28-859 

768  =  30-040 

704  =  27-717 

784  =  28-899 

764  z=  80-060 

705  =  27-756 

735  =  28-988 

765  =  30-119 

706  =  27-795 

786  =  28-977 

766  =  30-159 

707  =  27-835 

737  =  29-017 

767  =  80-198 

708  =  27-875 

738  =  29-053 

768  =  80-237 

709  =  27-9U 

739  =  29-093 

769  =  30-277 

710  =  27-954 

740  =  29-135 

770  =  80-316 

711  ■=  27-993 

741  =  29-174 

771  =  30-355 

712  =  28-032 

742  =  29-214 

772  =  30-395 

713  =  28-073 

748  =  29-253 

773  —  30-434 

714  =  28-111 

744  =  29-292 

774  =  80-474 

715  =  28-151 

745  =  29-332 

775  —  80-518 

716  =  28-190 

746  =  29-371 

776  =  30-552 

717  -  28-229 

747  =  29-411 

777  =  80-592 

718  =  28-269 

748  =  29-450 

778  =  80-681 

719  =  28-308 

749  —  29-489 

779  =  30-671 

720  =  28-347 

750=^29-629 

780  =  30-710 

721  =  28-887 

751  =  29-568 

781  =  30-749 

722  =  28-426 

752  =  29-607 

782  =  80-788 

723  =  28-466 

753  =  20-647 

783  =  30-828 

724  =  28-505 

784  =  80-867 

725  =  28-544 

755  =  29-725 

785  =  30-907 

726  =  28-584 

756  =  29-765 

786  ^  80-946 

727  —  28-623 

757  =  29-804 

787  =  30-985 

728  =  28-662 

758  =  29-844 

788  =  31-025 

729  ^  28-702 

759  =  29-882 

789  =  31-064 

8  incheB  =  711-187  millimeterfl. 


1  millimeter  =  0-0: 


1  inch  =  25-39954  tBillimeters. 
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Cent. 

Eah. 

+  254"  . 

+  489-2" 

-I-  28QO   , 

+  640-8'> 

-f  318=  . 

+  604-4° 

255     . 

491-0 

287     . 

648-6 

319     . 

606-2 

253    . 

492-8 

550-4 

320     . 

608-0 

257     . 

494-6 

289     . 

552-2 

821     . 

609-8 

268    . 

490-4 

290     . 

654-0 

822     . 

611-6 

259    . 

4982 

291     . 

655-8 

613-4 

260    . 

600-0 

292     . 

657-6 

824    ! 

616-2 

261     . 

501-8 

298     , 

659-4 

825     . 

617-0 

262     . 

603-6 

294     . 

661-2 

826    . 

618-8 

263     . 

505-4 

295     . 

568-0 

327     . 

620-6 

(264    . 

607-2 

296     . 

664-8 

622-4 

265     . 

509-0 

297     . 

666-6 

329  ; 

624-2 

266     . 

510-8 

298     . 

668-4 

330     . 

626-0 

267     . 

612-6 

299     .. 

570-2 

381     . 

268     . 

5U-4 

800     . 

572-0 

832     . 

629-6 

269    . 

516-2 

301     .. 

333     . 

631-4 

270     . 

618-0 

302     .. 

675-6 

834    , 

633-2 

271     . 

519-8 

577-4 

335     , 

635-0 

272     . 

521-6 

304     .. 

679-2 

836     . 

523-4 

805     .. 

5810 

337     . 

638-6 

274     . 

525-2 

306     .. 

888    . 

640-4 

275     . 

627-0 

307     .. 

584-6 

839     . 

642-2 

276     . 

528-8 

308    .. 

58fi-l 

340     . 

644  0 

277     . 

.  530-6 

S09     .. 

588-2 

341     . 

645-8 

278     . 

532-4 

310    .. 

690-0 

342    . 

647-6 

279     . 

634-2 

811     .. 

591-8 

343     . 

649-4 

280    . 

536-0 

.312     .. 

593-6 

344     . 

661-2 

281     . 

637-8 

318     .. 

'  G95-4 

345     . 

653-0 

282     . 

539-6 

814     .. 

697-2 

346     . 

-654-8 

283     . 

641-4 

315     .. 

599-0 

347     . 

656-6 

284     . 

643-2 

3)6     .. 

600-8 

348  ■  . 

658-4 

285     .. 

545-0 

317     .. 

602-6 

349     . 

660-2 

:Ee  or  baum^'s  htdhosieier  with 
1.  For  Liquids  heavier  than  Wale 


D^TMS 

SpMifl<,at.Titj. 

»„. 

Specific  Gnit%. 

I,^. 

SpcdfloGrarttj-, 

Degrees.    Spe^fl 

Orevity. 

0 

1000 

20 

1-16 

89 

345 

58                 1 

617 

1 

1-007 

21 

1-160 

40 

357 

69                 1 

634 

2 

1-013 

22 

1-169 

4 

bO                 1 

652 

8 

1020 

1-178 

4 

381 

61               1 

670 

4 

1027 

24 

4 

3-15 

5 

1034 

25 

1-197 

44 

1407 

708 

0 

1-041 

26 

1-206 

45 

1420 

04              1 

727 

7 

1-048 

27 

1-2  6 

46 

1434 

h5              1 

747 

8 

1-066 

1-2  5 

47 

448 

fa6              1 

767 

9 

1.063 

29 

1-2  5 

48 

462 

b7               1 

788 

10 

1.070 

BO 

.  1-24 

49 

4-6 

11 

1-078 

31 

1-2  3 

5 

4J0 

831 

12 

1-085 

32 

1-2  7 

6 

495 

70              1 

854 

13 

1-094 

83 

1-2 

^20 

877 

14 

MOl 

1-2  8 

35 

900 

15 

1-109 

35 

1-2 

54 

1511 

7J              1 

924 

16 

1-118 

36 

1-3  0 

6 

567 

74              1 

949 

17 

1126 

1-3 

56 

1  58S 

974 

18 

1-134 

38 

1-3  3 

6 

bOO 

76              2 

000 

19 

.    1-143 
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WEIGHT    OF    ALCOHOL. 

TABLE  .'D.  —  (co7itm-ued.') 

2.  Baamffi  Sydrometer  for  Liquids  lighter  than  Water. 


D.g™fl. 

Eped'acGtaTlty. 

De^. 

Specific  GniTity. 

B.^. 

SpMiBcGraritj. 

..„.. 

SpedficGmvllj. 

10 

lono 

23 

0-918 

86 

0-849 

49 

0-789 

11 

0  993 

24 

0'913 

■M 

0-844 

50 

0-785 

0  98b 

25 

0'907 

RR 

0-839 

61 

0-781 

26 

0-901 

39 

0-834 

52 

0-777 

14 

0  9T3 

27 

0-896 

40 

0-880 

f.a 

0-773 

16 

0  9f.7 

?fi 

0-890 

41 

0-825 

54 

0-768 

0  9fiO 

29 

0-885 

A'?. 

0-820 

55 

0^4 

0  964 

0880 

43 

0-816 

56 

18 

0  948 

il 

0-874 

44 

0-811 

67 

0-757 

19 

0  942 

■M 

45 

0-807 

68 

0-753 

20 

0  9Jt, 

33 

0-864 

46 

59 

0-749 

O930 

34 

0-869 

47 

22 

0  924 

35 

0-854 

48 

0-794 

byclioiDeteij  nunQlyT  by  mnllipiyjD?  Ui«  la-tter  by  b,  and  addlog 
being  IDOO,    Thiu  iV  Iwaddell  bidlcBtss  a  ipeclfle  gravity  otV^f 


«  llquidfi.  Tliia  instruini^nt  is  so 
le  melbai  from  Uie  degree  of  the 
sum  la  tiio  apeclfic  gmyily,  water 
uo  Xwaddell,  14S0,  orl-M. 


Sp.Or.Bt 

Percentage  of  S 

Grat 

Pereenlngoof 

Sp.r.r.at 

Percentage  of' 

Sp.  Gr.  at 

60"  F. 

raQ  Aloohol. 

60°  r. 

reil  Alcohnl. 

80°  p. 

real  Al«>hol. 

real  AkSbol. 

■9991 

0-5 

9038 

26 

■9160 

51 

-8581 

76 

9981 

1 

9623 

2T 

■9185 

52 

-8557 

77 

0966 

2 

9G09 

-9113 

-8633 

78 

9947 

3 

9593 

-9090 

64 

-8508 

79 

9930 

4 

9578 

80 

■9069 

55 

■8483 

80 

9914 

5 

9500 

31 

■9047 

56 

-8459 

81 

6 

9544 

32 

■9025 

67 

-8434 

82 

9834 

7 

9528 

33 

■9001 

58 

-8408 

9869 

8 

9511 

34 

■8979 

59 

-8882 

84 

9856 

9490 

35 

-8956 

60 

■8357 

86 

9841 

10 

9470 

86 

-8932 

61 

86 

9828 

11 

9452 

37 

-8305 

87 

9815 

12 

9434 

88 

63 

-8279 

88 

9802 

18 

9416 

39 

■8868 

64 

■8264 

9789 

14 

40 

■8840 

65 

-8228 

90 

9778 

16 

9379 

41 

■8816 

66 

■8199 

91 

9760 

16 

9366 

42 

67 

■8172 

92 

9753 

17 

9335 

43 

68 

■8145 

93 

9741 

18 

9314 

44 

-8745 

69 

-8118 

S4 

9728 

19 

9293 

46 

■8721 

70 

■8089 

95 

9716 

20 

9270 

46 

-8696 

71 

■8061 

96 

9704 

21 

9249 

17 

■8672 

72 

■8031 

97 

9691 

9228 

48 

■8649 

73 

■8001 

9678 

23 

9206 

49 

74 

.7969 

99 

9665 

24 

9184 

60 

-8603 

75 

-7938 

100 

■9652 

25 
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INDEX. 


Absolute  Eiponaion  of  Mercury,  37. 
Absorption,  Coefficients  of,  764. 

of  Quaes  bj  Liquids,  763 

Water,  Heat  evi 
ia  tlie,  756. 
Acetate,  Ferrous,  451. 


M«rc 


as.  579 


1,  820. 


Acetates  of  Alun 

Copper,  iVi. 
Lead,  402. 
Add,  Anhydrous  Sulphoiio,  157. 
Aatimooic,  542. 
Aotimoaious,  539. 
Antitartario,  669. 
Arsenic,  532. 


Azopliospliorio,  789. 
Aioto-sulpliuric,  802. 
Bismulliic,  550. 
Biaul'bfposulphuric,  305 
Boraoio,  288,  774. 
Bromio,  351. 
Carbonic,  270. 
Clilorie,  116,  840. 
ClilorocarbosuIphurouE,  7 
Cblorometli;lo3u)phurous 
Chloronitric,  844. 
Chloronitrous,  345. 
Chloroohromic,  513. 
Clilorosulphurio,  301,  70t 
Chlorous,  343. 
Cliromic,  510. 
Cobaltio,  463. 
Columbic,  572. 
Columbous,  571. 
Deatazopbosphoric,  780. 
Ferric,  455. 
Fluoborio,  861. 
FluDsilicio,  362. 
HjdrioUc,  866. 
HydrobroiniE!,  361. 
Hydrochloric,  836. 
Hydtoferricyania,  451. 
Hydroferrooyaniii,  448. 
Hydrofluoric,  359. 
Hydrofluosiliolo,  362. 
Hydrotellurio,  528. 
Hydroanlphuric,  306,  322, 
HypochlovJG,  343. 
Hypochloroufl,  338. 
Hypoiodic,  796. 


Acid,  Hypopboaphoroaa,  316. 
Hyposulphurje,  302. 
HyposalpburouB,  107,  803. 
Iodic,  356. 
Manganic,  139. 

Mellitic,  Crocoaic,  Bhodizouia,  276. 
MeUphosphoric,  321,  786. 
Metastannic,  498. 
Methjiosulphurous,  793. 
Molybdic,  522. 
Monoaui-hyposulpbtirio,  305. 
Nitric,  259. 
Nitroprussio,  457. 
Nitrosuiphuric,  301. 
Nitrous,  257. 
Oamiamic,  629. 


Osmi 


Oxalic,  276 


Osa 


ill. 


Peuta- 
PentatbioDio,  806. 
Perchloric,  107,  341. 
ParchlorocarboBulplinrooi,  792. 
Perobromic,  613. 
Periodic,  357. 
Permanganic,  439. 
Pho?plmmio,  789. 
Phosphoric,  318. 
Pbosphoric,  Amides  of,  787. 
Phosphuroas,  815. 
Pyrophosphamie,  790. 
Bacemio,  670. 
Radicals,  Hydrides  of,  718. 
Ruthenio,  635. 


Selen 


,  312. 


Selenious,  312. 
Silicic,  292,  778. 
StaoDic,  437. 
gntphamio,  811. 
Sulphuric,  295. 
Sulphurous,  294. 
SulphantJmoQic,  514. 
Tantalic,  567. 
Tantoious,  667. 
Tiuouaiaic,  811. 
Telluric,  527. 
Tellurous,  526. 
Tetralhionic,  306. 
Titanic,  602. 
Trisul-hyposulphnric,  306. 
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Add,  Trithionio,  305. 

Tungstio,  617. 

Vanadic,  515. 
Aoida,  Action  of  Ammonia   l 


713. 


704. 


Anhydrous, 

Aromatic,  701. 

Basicity  of,  700. 

Bibasio,  701. 

Conjugated,  708. 

Fattj,  Boiling  Points  of,  729. 

fatty,  Table  of,  701. 

Heat  evoWed  in  the  ComLinaiion  of, 

Kith  Water,  756. 
MonoboBio,  701. 
or  Negative  Glides,  700, 
Oxygen,  166. 
Sulphur,  706. 
Theory  of,  156. 

Tartaric  and  Antitartaric,  669. 
Tribasio,  703. 

with  Basaa,  Heat  produced  by  Com- 
binatiou  of,  756. 
Affinity,  Chemical,  176,  73a 
of  Solution,  177, 
Order  of,  180. 
Tables  of,  181, 
Air,  Anaiysis  of,  219. 

Composition  of  dry  Air  by  Volume,  252, 
Air,  Diffusion  of  Vapours  Into,  90. 

Extraction  of  Oiygen  from  Atmosphe- 
ric, 759. 
Researches  On  the  Expanwon  of,  40. 
Weight  of,  245, 
Alcohol,  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on,  73a 
Alooholio  Nitrides,  Secondary  and  Tertiary, 
711. 
Sulphides,  706. 
Alcohol-metals,  derived  from  Type  HH,  718. 
Alcohol-radicals,  G90,  097. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  the 
Bromides  and  Iodides 
710. 
Chlorides  of,  707. 
CyaniJeaof,  709. 
Hydrides  of,  718, 
Primary  Nitrides  of,  716. 
Alcohols,  Biatomic,  698. 

Boiling  Points  of,  729. 
Classification  of  Primary,  697. 
Secondary,  or  Ethera,  699. 
Triafomio,  699. 
Aldehyde-radicals,  Ilydridea  of,  717. 

Nitrides  of,  712. 
Aldeliydes,  699. 
Alkalamides,  716. 
Alkalies,  Estimation  of  in  Silicates,  779. 

Separation  of  Magnesia  from,  755. 
Alkalimetry,  386. 

Gay-Lnsaao's  Method  of,  388. 
Allotropy,  150. 
Alloys  of  Antimony,  545. 
"■    luth,  552. 


Alloys  of  Mercury,  689. 
Nickel,  468. 
Silver,  599. 
Tin,  501. 
Zinc,  478. 
Alum,  422,  820. 
Basic,  423. 
Stone,  422. 
Alumina,  419,  819. 

Acetates  of,  820. 

and  Potash,  Sulphaie  of,  108. 

Estimation  and  Soparation  of,  820. 

Hydrates  of,  420,  820. 

Nitrate  of,  420,  424. 

Phosphate  of,  424. 

Salts  of,  421. 

Silicates  of,  424. 

Silicates  of  Lime  and  of,  240. 

Sulphate  of,  421. 

and  Potash,  Alum,  422. 
Aluminium,  119. 

Chloride  of,  421. 
Fluoride  of,  421. 
Preparation  of,  419. 
Properties  of,  419. 
Sulphide  of.  421. 
Snlphocyanido  of,  421. 
Amalgam  of  Gold,  606. 
Amalgamation  of  Silver,  592. 

of  the  Zinc  Plate  of  the  Vol- 
taic Battery,  194. 
Amalgams,  589. 

Amides  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  787. 

Primary,  712. 

Secondary,  714. 

Tertiary,  715. 

Amido- chloride.  Mercuric,  583. 

Amid  ogen- Acids,  703. 

Salts,  715. 


Ammon-c( 


i,  107. 
iinds.  811. 


Cadmi 


1,  475. 


Copper,  483. 
Gold,  606. 


Action  of,  on  Anhydrous  Acids,  7 13. 
Acid  Chlorides,  718. 
Compound  Ethers,  713. 
Bichloride  of  M^Mury, 

578. 
the  Bromides  and  Iodides 
of   the    Alcohol-radi- 
cals, 710. 
and  Gluoina,  Carbonate  of,  822. 
Antimooiates  of,  544. 
Aurate  of,  603, 
Chromates  of,  511. 
Estimation  of,  619,  811. 
Molybdate  of,  523. 
Neaaler's  Test  for,  586, 
Phosphate  of,  396, 
Preparation  of,  264. 
Properties  of,  265. 
Salts  of,  166. 
Why  is  it  a  Base!  169. 
Ammooiacal  Amalgam,  167, 

Compounds  of  Iridium,  625. 
Compounds  of  Palladium,  621. 
Platinum  Salts,  612—618. 
Salts,  Decomposition  of,  168, 
Salts  of  Cobalt,  463. 
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Ammonia-salts,  Acliydrous,  Sll. 
Ammonia  type,  093—710. 
Ammonio-Biohloride  of  Tin,  499. 

Compounds  of  Nickel,  468. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  534—598. 
Nitrates,  Mercuric,  588, 
Platinie  Compounds,  615. 
Platinous  Compounds,  61S. 
Sulphate  of  Coppej-,  684. 
AmmoDium  and  BismuUi,  TerclUonde  of,  551. 
Cliloride  of,  809. 
Carbonates  of,  809. 
Chloroplatinnte  of,  612, 
Nitrate  of,  809. 
Oialates  of,  810. 
Hiosphates  of,  810. 
Sulphate  of.  810. 
Sulphides  of,  809. 
Ainino-plalammoEiiim,  Bisalts  of,  616 — 618. 
Pro  to- salts    of,    614, 
G15. 
Amphigen,  or  Leucite,  426. 
Amjlic  Alcohol,  actiTe  and  inactive,  070. 
Analcime,  426. 

Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies,  277—771. 
Sea-water,  242. 
Silicates,  779. 

Volumetric,     Bnnsen's    general 
Method  of,  801. 
Anhydrides,  o];  Anhydrous  Adds,  704. 
Anhydrous  Acids,  Action  of  Ammonia  on,  713. 
Nitric  Aoid,  766. 
Sulphuric    Aoid,    Formation    of, 

296—750. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Action  of,  on  the 
Pentaotloride   of   Phosphorus, 
709—794. 
Tellurio  Aoid,  527. 
Tellurous  Acid,  526. 
Animol  Charcoal,  269. 
Anthracite,  267. 

Antidotes  to  Arseniona  Aoid,  536. 
Aniimoniate  of  Antimony,  544. 
Antimoniatea  of  Lead,  544. 

Ammonia,  544. 
Potash,  542. 
Antimonie  Aoid,  542. 
Oxide,  539. 

Acid,  Action  of,  on  Pentaohloride 
of  Phosphorus,  795. 
Antimonides,  716. 
Antimonions  Acid,  539. 
Anlimoniuretted  Hydrogen,  544. 

r,  Sources  and  Extraction  of,  539. 
Alloys  of,  545. 

and  Arsenic,  Separation  of,  547. 
Potash,  Osalate  of,  541. 
Tartrate  of,  541. 
Tin,  SeparaUon  of,  547. 
Oiide  of,  539. 
Pentachloride  of,  B44. 
Pentasulphide  of,  544. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  545. 
Separation  of,  from  Arsenic  and 
Tin,  646. 


EX.  831 

Antimony,  Terfluoridc  of,  541. 

Tersulphide  of,  540. 
Antllartaric  Acid,  069. 
Antithetic,  or  Polar  Formula,  108. 
Aqueous  Vapour,  Tension  of,  016. 
Argentiferous  Copper,  Liquation  of,  592. 
Acidium,  459. 
Arseniate  of  Cobalt,  462. 

Didjmium,  566. 
Uranjl,  557. 
Arsenic  and  Antimony,  Separation  of,  547. 
Hydrogen,  533. 
Acid,  532. 

considered  Tribasio,  170. 
Chlorides  of,  533. 
Estimation  and  Separatiou  of,  537. 
Reduction,  Teat  for,  535. 
Persulphide  of,  533. 
Separation  of,  from  Antimony  and 

Tin,  546. 
Sources  anil  Extraction  of,  530. 
Sulphides  of,  533. 
Testing  for,  534. 
Arsenides,  716. 
Araenious  Acid,  530. 

Antidotes  of,  536. 
Ash,  Analysis  of  Black,  394. 
Aspartio  Aoid,  active  and  inactive,  670. 
Assay  of  Gold,  608. 

Silver,  600. 
Atmosphere,  245,  246. 

Density  of  the,  246. 
Temperature  of  the,  246. 
Atomic  Motion,  738.   ■ 

Bepresentation   of  a  double  Decom- 
position, 189. 
Theory,  119. 

Volume,    dependent   upon    rational 
Formula,  727. 
of  Uquids, 


and  S 


-728. 
c  Gravity  of 


of  Salts,  173. 
Osides,  175. 
Weights,  Gerhardt's,  687. 

Relations  between  the,  and 
Volumes  of  Bodies  in  the 
Gaseoua  State,  125. 
Atoms  and  Equivalents,  685. 
Specific  Heat  of,  120. 
Table  of  Specific  Heat  of,  121, 
Aurate  of  Potash,  603. 
Auric  Bromide,  605. 
Ciiloride,  605. 
Iodide,  605. 


Aurosnlphite  of  Potash,  603. 
Aurous  Chloride,  002. 
Oside,  602. 

and   Soda,   Hyposulphite  of, 
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Bariila,  895. 
Bariwn,  403—812. 

Binoiide  of,  104—812. 
Chloride  of,  405. 
Class. of  Elementa,  146. 
Decomposition   of  Peroxide   of,  by 

Aqueous  Vapour,  769. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  813. 
Formation  of  Peroxide  of,  759. 
Protoxide  of,  403. 
Baryta  and  Aurous  Oxide,  Hyposalphite  of, 
606. 
Carbonate  of,  405—813. 
Chromate  of,  512. 
Estimation  of,  SIS. 
Hydrate  of,  40*. 
Molybdate  of,  53*. 
Nitrate  of,  406. 
Sulphate  of,  405. 
BaeeB  and  Acids,  Heat  developed  by  Combi- 
nation of,  755. 
Nitrile,  711. 

Proper  or  Metallic  Oxides,  697. 
Basio  Alum,  423. 
Basicity  of  Acids,  700. 
Basyl  Clasa  of  Compound  Badicala,  155. 
Battery,  Bird's,  220. 

Bunsen's,  220. 
Daniell'a,  218. 
Grove's,  209,  218. 
Beilsteia's  Ksperiments.  on  Liquid  DifrnBiou, 

745. 
Bern  oat  e.  Ferric,  466. 
Bery!,  or  Emerald,  428. 
Beryllia,  or  Gluciua,  428. 
BeryUium,  428. 
Biamidea,  Primary,  or  Diamides,  713. 

Tertiary,  715. 
Bi-anmonio-platinic  Compounds,  616,  618. 
Bi-ammonio-platinoua  Componnds,  614,  615. 
Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Water,  820. 

Salts,  161. 
Biborate  of  Soda,  397, 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  378. 

end  Magnesia,  416. 
Soda,  389. 
Bicarb uretted  Hydrogen,  of  Faraday,  286. 

Preparation  of,  286. 
Bichloride  of  Bismuth,  550. 
Iridium,  625, 
Lead,  489. 
Osmium,  627. 
Platinum,  611. 

Tin  with  Osycbloride  of  Phos- 
phorus, 500. 
TiD  with  Pentachloride  of  Pboa- 

pborus,  499. 
Titanium,  603. 
Tin,  499. 

Tin  and  Potassium,  600. 
Tin  and  Sulphur,  499. 
Bichromate  of  Bismuth,  552. 

Cltloride  of  Potassium,  611. 
Potash,  511. 


Bifluoride  of  Titanium,  503. 
Bihjdro sulphate  of  Potash,  874. 
UimercarammoDium,  Chloride  of,  584. 

Nitrate  of,  689. 
Binoxide  or  Bioxide  of  Darinm,  404. 
Hydrogen,  242. 

Manganese     and     Hjdroehloric 
Acid,  Preparation  of  Chlorine 
from,  830. 
Nitrdgen,    Compound    of,    'with 
Chlorine,  840. 

Properties  of,  256. 
Preparation  of,  256. 
Strontinm,  406. 
Cobalt,  463. 
Bismuth,  519. 
Iridium,  624. 
Lead,  487. 
Manganese,  437. 
Platinum,  611. 
Butheninm,  634. 
Tin,  497. 
Vanadium,  615. 
Bird's  Battery  and  Decomposing  Cell,  220. 
Bi-salta     of     Ammo-plalammonium,      61 S, 
617. 


551. 

Bichloride  of,  550. 
Bichromate  of,  552. 
Bioxide  of,  549. 
Bisulphide  of,  650. 
Carbonate  of,  561. 
Nitrates  of,  551. 
Quadroiide  of,  550. 


Siibnitratea  of,  562. 

Sulphates  of,  551. 

Terehloride  of,  651. 

Teriodide  of,  551. 

Teroside  of,  549. 

Teradphide  of,  550. 
Bismathic  Acid,  550. 
Bisul-hyposnlpburio  Acid,  306. 
Bisulphate  of  Soda,  335. 
Biaulphide  of  Bismuth,  660. 
Carbon,  t"" 


Action  of  Chlorine  on, 
792. 

Action  of  Nascent  Hy- 
drogen on,  783. 

deeomposed  by  heat- 
ing with  Water  and 
-nith  Salts  in  sealeil 


Hydrogen,  . 

Iron,  458. 

Platinum,  611. 

Titanium,  603. 

Tin,  499. 
Bittern,  383. 
Black  Sulphur,  780, 
Black's  Views  on  Fluidity,  60. 
Bleaching  Powder,  413. 
Bodies,  Compouud,  106. 


3, 783. 
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Dodies,  Rclntion  between  tbe  Atomio  'Weighta 
and  the  Volumes  of,  in  tbe  Gsb- 
seoua  State,  125. 
Boilers,  Construction  of,  72. 
Boiliag  Point  and  Cbemical  ColopoBitiDD,  Re- 
lation a  betneen,  T2S. 
Poicta  of  AoidB,  728. 

Alcohols,  728. 
Compound  Ethers,  728. 
Homologous     Compounds, 
730. 
Table  of,  66. 
Boracic  Acid,  Estimtitioii  of,  775. 
Eeaotions  of,  774. 
BoracitB,  419. 
Borate  of  Magnesia,  418. 
Eomtea,  283. 
Borax,  397. 

Borofluorido  of  Potsasium,  77S. 
Boron,  Chloride  of,  347. 

Allotropic  modifications  of,  773. 
EaCimation  of,  775. 
Fluoride  of,  861. 
Nitride  of,  775. 

its  Preparation,  Properties,  288. 
Boutlgny,  Experiments  on  the  Ebullition  of 

Water,  64. 
Brewster  on  Light,  246. 
Brii,  Esperiments  of  Vnporiiation  on,  G9. 
OD  tbe    Latent    Heat   of   Vapour    of 
Water,  68. 
Bromio  Acid,  676. 
Bromide,  Auric,  605. 

Merourio,  585. 

Merourous,  or  Dibromide  of  Mer- 
cury, 678. 
of  Alcohol-radicals,  Action  of  Am- 
monium. 710. 
Cadmium,  475. 
Iodine,  S5S. 
Lend,  489. 
Nitrogen,  795 
Phosphorus,  351. 

Silicon  8.32. 

and  Hydrogen,  777. 
Sulphur,  851. 
Tantalum,  669. 

Bromidea,  709. 

Atomio  Volume  of  Liquid,  725. 
Bromine,  Chloride  of,  351. 

PreparaUon  of,  850. 

Properties  of,  830. 

Separation  of  from  Chlorine,  799. 

Volumetric  Eatimation  of,  802. 
Bade  Light,  Gurney's,  287. 

en,  Carbo-iino  Battery,  220. 


Esperimenta  od  the  inSuence  of 
Mass  on  Chemical  Action.  731. 

General  Method  of  Volnmetrio  Ana- 
lysis, 801. 


Bunaeo,  and   Poscoo.   Mcnaurempnt  of  the 

chemical  Aclioii  of  Light,  675. 
Burette.  Deacription  of.  388. 
Bussy.  Table  of  the  Efficiency   of  dlSereat 
Charcoals,  269, 

Cabmidm,  Alloys  of,  475. 

Chloride,    Bromide,    Iodide,    and 

Sulphate  of,  475. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  475. 
Oiide,  475. 

Soureea  and  Extraction  of,  479. 
Sulphide  of,  475. 
Calciam,  407. 

Binoside,  Prolosulphide,  Phoaphjde, 

Chloride  of,  409. 
Eatimation  of,  816. 
Fluoride  of.  410. 

Hydrate  of  the  Binoside  of,  409. 
Preparation  and  Propertiea  of,  815. 
Separation  of,   from    Barium    and 

Strontium,  817. 
Separation  of,  from  Magnesium  and 
th4  Alkali-metala,  816,  818, 
Calomel,  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  or  Merou- 

rouB  Chlpride,  577. 
Caloric,  33. 
Calodmeters,  752. 

Canaty-glaas,  Fluoresenoe  of,  556,  G72. 
Capillary  Tubes,  42. 
Carbamide.  7I8-.811. 
Carbides,  270. 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  Compounds  of,  278. 
Nitrogen,  Cyanogen.  286. 
Sulphur,  309. 
Bisulphide  of,  309,  783,  791. 
Chlorides  of,  845. 
Class  of  Elements,  148. 
from  Wood,  268. 
Eatimation   of,  by  Combustion  with 

Oside  of  Copper,  (tc,  771. 
Hydrogen,     and     Osygen,     Atomic 
Volume  of  Liquids  contaioing,  448. 
Perchloride  of,  347. 
Protochloride  of,  346. 
Protosulpbide  of,  782. 
Relation  between  Heat  of  Combustion 

and  Specific  Heat  of,  754. 
Solid  Sulphide  of,  311. 
Specific  Heat,  and  Heat  of  Combus- 
tion of  Varieties  of,  123,  754. 
Subohloiide  of,  847. 
Snlphidea  of,  309,  782,  788. 
Sulphite  of  Perchloride  of,  791. 
Sulphite  of  Protochloride  of,  792. 
Uses  of,  270. 
Volatility  of,  768. 
Carbonate  of  Baryta,  405—813. 
Bismuth,  551. 
Cerous,  560. 
Chromoua,  606. 
Slercurous.  678. 
of  Cobalt,  461. 
Copper,  480. 
Lidymiuia,  5G5. 
Glucina,  822. 
Glucina  and  Potash,  822. 
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Carbonate  of  Icon,  450. 

Lanthimum,  663. 
Lead,  489. 
lime,  410. 
Lithia,  403. 
Mftgneaia,  416. 
Manganese,  434. 
Potash,  877. 
Silver,  597. 
Soda,  8B4. 

Hydrates  of,  807. 
Soda,  Preparation  of,  from  th 
Sulphate,  392. 
Solubility  of,  807, 
Strontia,  400. 
Zioo,  472. 
Carbonates,  274. 

Decomposition  of  insoluble,  by 

BolnblB  Sulphates,  736. 
DecompoEitioo  of  insolable  Salts 

by  Alkaline,  736. 
of  Ammonium,  809. 
Table  of,  173. 
Catbonio  Acid,  Composition  of*  272. 
Estimation  of,  771. 
Preparation  of,  271. 
Properties  of,  271. 
Uses  of,  274. 
Vapour,  Tension  of,  80. 
Oiide,  absorption  of  by  Diohloride 
of  Copper,  770. 
Estimation  of,  772. 
Preparation,  274- 
Propertiea,  275. 
Carburet  of  Iridium,  625. 
Carbateta  or  Carbides,  270. 
Cast-iron,  444.  .    .   ,tin 

Catalysis  or  Decomposilion  by  contact,  IHB. 
Cavendish,  Esperimcnia  on  Hydrogen,  237. 
Celsius's  Tiiermomeler,  44. 
Cerio  Oxide,  560. 

Cerium,  556.  ,.        ,  -ai 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  &bl. 
Metallic,  559. 
Protochloride  of,  560. 
Protofluoride  of,  560. 
Pioto sulphide  of,  560. 
Protoiide  of,  559. 
Sesquiohlocide  of,  660. 
Sesquioslde  of,  659. 
Cerous  Carbonate,  560. 
Oxalate.  560. 
Glide,  559. 
Phosphate,  561. 
Sulphate,  660. 
Ceruse,  489. 
Chalybeate  Waters,  241, 
Charcoal,  268. 

Animal,  269. 
as  a  Disinfectant,  769. 
Platiniied,  770. 
Chemical  Action,  Development  of  Heat  by, 
762.  • 


Chemical  Affinity,  176,  730. 

and  Magnetic  4otiins  of  the  Cur- 
vent  compared   fa**0 
and    Optical    Extmction    of    the 

Chemical  Bays,  075 
Composition    and    Boiling    Point, 

Relations  between,  7 IS 
Compositmn  and  Density  Relations 

between    720 
Compounds   (.lassifi cation  of,  b95 
Decomposition,  Cold  produced  bj, 

757 
Fonclioni,  Classification  of  Bodies 

according  to  their,  6afa 
Nomenclature,  109. 
Notation  and  Classification,  102— 

685. 
Bays,  Extinction  of,  678. 
Chlorate  of  Lead,  491.    . 
Potash,  380. 
Chlorates,  341. 
Chloric  Acid,  340. 

Composition  of,  341. 
Eesolution  of,  into  Peroiide  of 
Chlorine    and   Hyperchloric 
Acid,  342. 
Chloride,  Anrio,  605. 
Aureus,  602, 
Chromic,  508. 
Chromous,  506. 
CUprio,  480. 
Cnprous,  473. 
Ferric,  675. 


Influence    of    Mass 

780. 
of  Light,  MBasurement  o 


s,  454. 
c,  582. 


Mer 

Platinio,  611. 
Platinous,  610. 
Stannic,  499. 
Stannous,  495. 
UranouB,  555. 
of  Aluminium,  421. 


e,  351. 
a,  475. 


Bimercurammonium,  I 
Boron,  347. 

Cadm 


Calcium,  409. 
Carbon,  314. 
Cobalt,  461. 
Didymium,  565. 
of  Gold,  602. 

and  Potassium,  605. 
Iodine,  358. 
Lanthanum,  563. 
Lead,  488. 
Lime,  413. 

Tolnmetrio  Estimation  of, 
413,  803. 
Magnesium,  415. 
Mercurammonium,  584. 
Mercury  with  Ammonia,  682. 
Mercury,  Double  Salts  of,  584. 
Nickel,  468. 
Nitrogen,  345,  791. 
Phosphorus,  849. 
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Chloride  of  Phospboryl.  709. 
Fotassium,  3T6. 

Bichromste  of,  611. 
Khodium  and  I'otiissitira,  632. 
Silicon,  34T. 

and  HydrogBD,  777. 
SilTer,  595. 

StroBtium,  406. 

Sulphurjl,  708,  795. 

Tnntalmn,  569. 

TetramercurammoGium,  584. 

Thionyl,-794. 

Urimjl,  556. 

and  Potassium,  55C. 

Zioe,  472. 
Chlorides,  491,  661,  707. 

Acid  or  NegatJTe,  708. 

AoUoQ  of  AmntoDiaon  Acid,  713. 

and  Oxides  of  Osmium,  627. 

Atomic  Volume  of  Liquid,  725. 

Basic  Metrillio,  707. 

Classiacation  of,  707. 

of  Alcohol-Badicals,  708. 

Tables  for  Atomic  Volumes  of  1st 

and  2d  Class  of,  174,  175., 
of  Arsenic.  533.  * 

Bibasi     "   "'     ~" 


Iridiur 


.624. 


Macganess,  434,  436,  410. 
Palladium,  020,  621. 
Platinum,  610. 


Tflllui 


1,  628. 


Tribasic  Acids,  702. 
Tungsten,  620. 
Chlorlmetry,  414. 
Chlorine,  106,  329. 

Action  of,  on  Potash,  341. 
and  Biuoside  of  Nitrogen,  344. 
Oxygen  Compounda  of,  338. 
Sulpliur,  348. 
Class  of  Elemeuts,  146. 
Satintation  of,  798. 
Heat  of  Combination  of  Metals  with, 

754. 
Peroxide  of,  843. 
PreparaOon  of.  329. 
Process  for,  from  Hydrochloric  Acid 
and  Binoiide  of  Manganese,  330, 
Process  for,  from  Chloride  of  So- 
,   dium,   Binoxtde   of   Manganese, 

and  Sulphuric  Acid,  832. 
Properties  of,  332. 
Separation  of,  from  Iodine,  800. 
Uses  cf,  384. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of,  802. 
Chlorite  of  Lead,  491. 
Chloritea,  Volumetric  Estimation  of,  803. 
ChlorocarboHulphurous  Aeid,  793. 
Chlorochromic  Acid,  613. 
Chloromethylosulphurous  Acid,  793. 
Chloronitric  Acid,  344. 
Cliloronitrous  Aeid,  345. 
Chlorophosphafe  of  Lead,  492. 
Chlorophosphide  of  Nitrogen,  795, 
ChloroplaUnate  of  Ammonium,  612. 
Potassium,  612, 
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Ciiloroplalinate  of  Sodium,  012. 

Chloroplalinite   of  Potas- 
sium, on. 
Chlorosulphide  of  Phosphorus,  349,  794. 

Tin,  499. 
ChlorosnlphnricAoid,  708,  795. 
Chlorous  Acid,  343. 
Chloroxicarbonnte  Gas,  347. 
Chloroside  of  Phosphorus,  349. 
Chcomate  of  Baryta,  512 
Lead,  612. 
Lime,  512. 
Iilagn«Eia,  512. 
Potash,  511. 
Silver,  513. 
Soda,  61  i. 
Chromates  and  Tungslatea,  Table  of,  174. 

Compounds,  of  Mercuric  Chloride 

with  Alkaline,  586. 
Decomposition   of   insoluble,   by 

Alkalioe  Carbonates,  737. 
of  Ammonia,  612. 
Volumetric  Estimation  of,  803. 
Chrome  Iron,  510. 


Chro 


c  Acid,  510, 


Chloride,  608. 
Glide,  506. 

Salts,  Bea«Cions  of,  607. 
Sulphate,  508, 
Chromium  and  Potassium,  Oialate  of,  509. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  513. 
Protochloride  of,  506. 
Protoxide  of,  505. 
Sesquichtoride  of,  608. 
Sesquioxide  of,  600. 
Sesqui sulphide  of,  608. 
Sources  and  Eitraction  of,  605, 
Terfluorido  of,  513. 
Chromoso-chromic  Oxide,  606. 
Chromous  Carbonate,  506. 
Chloride,  506. 
Oxide,  m5. 
Sulphate,  .WO. 
Sulphite,  606. 
CUrjsoberyl,  428. 
Cinnabar,  581. 
Circular  Polarization,  662. 

Organic  Bodies,  664. 
Claudet,  Analysis  of  Black  Ash,  394. 
Clay,  424,  425. 

Iron  Stone,  Smelting  of,  442. 
ClassiGcatioQ  and  NotntioD,  Chemical,  686. 

of   Bodies  according  to   their 

Chemical  Functions,  695. 
of  Elements,  144. 
Coal  Gas,  280. 

Henry's  Analysis  of,  282. 

Cobalt,  Ammoniacal  Salts  of,  463. 

Arseniale  of,  462. 

Bioitde  of,  463. 

Carbonate  of,  461, 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  4G6. 

Chloride  of,  461. 

Nitrate  of,  461. 

Phosphate  of,  462, 

Phosphide  of,  463. 

Proloiide  of,  460. 
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CobiiK,  Separation  of.  from  Nickel,  463. 
Sesquicjanide  of,  463. 
S esq ai oxide  of,  402. 
SonrceB  and  Estractioc  of,  459. 
Sulphide  of,  4(i3. 
Cobaltio  Acid,  463. 
Oside.  462, 
CobaltoUs  Oxiile,  460. 
Cobalt-yeliow,  461. 
Coefficients  ot  Diffusion,  744. 

Gas- absorption,  7G3. 
Cohesion,  170. 

Axes  of,  in  Wood,  651. 
Cold  produced  by  CbemicEl  Decomposition, 

757. 
Columbio  Acid,  572 
Columbium,  670. 
Coluraboua  Acid,  571. 
Columbites,  571. 

Coloured  Media,  Sf  ectra  esLibited  by,  674. 
Combining  Measure,  127. 
Numb  era,  686. 
Proportions,  11I-H9. 
CombosUon,  Heat  of,  229,  761. 

in  Air,  230. 
Common  Salt,  383. 
Compound  Ethera,  705. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on,  713. 
Boiling  Points  of,  729. 
CompouQds,  Formation  of,  by  Substitution, 

Formula  of,  109. 
Condensing  Tube,  73. 
Conduction  of  Heat,  61,  650. 
Conjugate  Metals,  719. 

Radicals,  695. 
Conjugated  Acids,  703. 
Contraction   of   Liquids  from    the    Boiling 
Point,  87,  038. 
Water,  38. 
Copper,  Acetates  of,  482. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon,  250. 

Alloys  of,  483. 

Ammonio-sntphate  of,  534. 

and  Potaah,  Oxalate  of,  482. 

Dichloride  of,  478. 

Dioyanide  of,  478. 

Diniodide  of,  478. 

Moiide  of,  477. 

Disnlphide  of,  478. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  483. 

Hydride  of,  478. 

Liqnation  of  Argentiferous,  592. 

Nitrates  of,  482. 

Protocblorida  of,  480. 

Protoiide  of,  479. 

Soui;c^B  and  Eitraclion  of,  476. 

Sulphate  of,  481. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of,  484. 
Cordier,  Investigation  on  Ueat,  58. 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  582. 
Crichton's  Thermometer,  43. 
Cryophorua,  Dr.  WoUaston'a,  75. 
CrystuUine  Form  and  Rotatory  Power,  Rela- 
tione betneen,  668. 
Crystallized  Bodies,  Conduction  of  Heut  iu, 


Cupcllatiou  of  Silver,  600. 
CuprammOQiain,  167,  480. 
Cuproso-cuprio  Cyanide,  479. 
Cuprous  Chloiide.  Iodide,  and  Cjanide,  478. 

HjposulpLito,  479. 

Oxide,  477. 

Cnrbonntff,  481. 

Chloride,  4S0. 

Kitriile,  482. 

Oxide,  479. 

S-ilts,  Reactions  Of,  479. 

Sulpliate,  482. 

Sulphile,  479.   ■ 
Current,  Healing  Power  of  the  Voltaic,  084. 

Reduction  of  the  Forco  of  the,  to 
absolute  MechnnicalMeasore,  684. 

Regulator,  683. 

Electric,  Jleosurement  of,  679. 
Cjnnide,  Cuproso-cuprio,  479. 

Cuprous,  478, 

Ferric,  454. 

of  Lead,  4S9. 
Mercury,  686. 

Mercury  and  Potassium,  587. 
Palladium,  620. 
Potassium,  8 


Silve 


,  597. 


Cyanides,  Compound,  105. 

of  the  Aloohol-rndioala,  709,- 

of  Platinum,  Oil,  610. 
Cyanogen,  253. 

Dalton  on  Evaporation  of  Water,  475. 
Daltou's  Atomic  Theory,  119. 

Law  of  the  Dilatation  of  Gasea,  40, 
Miscibilitj  of  Gaaes,  87 
Daniell's  Constant  Battery,  218.  ' 
Hygrometer,  93. 
Pyrometer,  45. 
Debus'  Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  Mass 

on  Chemical  Action,  782. 
Decomposition,  181. 

by  Contact,  186. 
Cold  produced  by,  757. 
Circumstances  which    affect 
the  order  of,  541,  73S-740. 
Decompositiona,  Secondary,  206. 
Delarivo  and  Marcet,  Haycr.ift,  Dulong,  Ap- 
john,   Suermann,  Delaroche,   Berard,    oa 
Specific  Heat  of  Gases,  49. 
Density  and  Chemical  Composition,  Kelationg 

between,  720. 
Deutaiophosphorio  Acid,  789, 
Deuto-hydrate  of  Phosphoric  acid,  S20. 
Dew,  Deposition  of,  57. 

Well's  Experiments  on,  58. 
Diamngnetic  Bodies,  217. 
Diamides,  or  Primary  Uiamides,  713. 
Diamond,  267. 


Dibromide  of  Mercary,  578. 
Dichloride  of  Hercurj,  577. 

Action  of  Ammonia 
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Dioyttnide  of  Copper,  478. 
Didymium,  ArBcniate  of.  56S. 
Carbonate  of,  565. 
Chloride  of,  565. 
Estimation  of,  564. 
Metallic,  564. 
Nitrate  of,  5fi6. 
Oxalate  of,  565. 
Peroiide  of,  5G4. 
Fhospbate  of,  506. 
Protoxide  of,  564. 
Salts  of,  564. 

Sources  and  EitrnoUoB  of,  564. 
Sulphate  of,  5G5. 
Sulphide  of,  565. 
Sulphite  of,  666. 
Diffuaion-ooefSoients,  744. 
Diffasion  of  a  Salt  into  the  Solution  of  another 
Salt,  743, 
Gases,  87. 

through  Porous  Septa,  751. 
Liquids,  740. 

Liquids  through  Porous  Septa, 
746. 
Dilatation  of  Solids  by  Heat,  B4,  637. 
Dimetaphosphoric  Aoid,  786. 
Dimorphism,  150. 
Dioiodide  of  Copper,  478. 

Mercury,  578. 
Dioxide  of  copper,  477. 
Diplatosamine  and  Diplatinamine,  618. 
Disiufeoting  Properties  of  Charcoal,  769. 
Dissipation  of  Heat,  53. 
Distillation,  Natural  Sequel  to  Vaporization 

72. 
Disulphide  of  Copper,  478. 

Mercury,  577. 
Dolomite,  407. 
Douhle  Decomposition  of  Salts,  183,  733. 

regarded  as  the  Type 
of  Chemical  Action 
jn  general,  691. 
EefVaotioo,  Polariiation  by,  659. 
Salts.  163. 
Dutch  Liquid,  286. 
Dynamical  Tlieory  of  Heat,  054. 

EaKIHENWARB  and  POKCELAIN,   426. 

Elasticity,  Axes  of,  in  Wood,  C51. 
Electric  Current,  Ileating  Power  of,  684. 

reduced    to   absolate   Me- 
chanical Measure,  684. 
Currenffl,  Measurement  of  the  Force 

of,  679. 
Eesistance  of  Metals,  683. 
Electricity,  679. 
Electro-gilding.  607. 
Electrolysis,  203. 
Electro-silTcring,  607. 

Elementary    Bodies,    Atoniio  Weights,    ftnd 
Formula  of,  in  the  free  State, 


Elements,  Eai-luia  Class  of,  145. 
Carbon  Class  of,  148. 
Chlorine  Class  of,  146. 

ClasaificaUon  of,  144. 

Gold  Class  of,  148. 

Magnesiao  Class  of,  145. 

Metallic,  363. 

Non-metallio,  223,  759. 

Phosphorus  Class  of,  147. 

Platinum  Class  of,  148. 

Potassium,  Class  of,  145. 

Sulphur,  Class  of,  144.' 

Symbols  of  the,  109. 

Tin,  Class  of,  143. 

Tungsten,  Class  of,  148. 
Emerald,  or  lierjl,  428. 
Enamel,  401. 

-    "  ismose  and  Esosmose,  747. 
Equivalent  of  Heat,  Mechanical,  652. 

Values  of  Radicals   693. 
Equivalents  and  Atoms,  685. 

Table  of,  102. 
Erbia,  429. 
Erbium,  420. 
Etheritioation   explained  by  AtOfflia  Motio: 


739. 
Ethers,  699. 

Action   of  Ammonia  on  Compound, 

713. 
Boiling  Points  of  Conipound,  729. 
Compound,  705. 

Sulphur,  707. 
Hjdrosolphuric,  706. 
of  Bibasio  Acids,  702. 
Tribawc  Acids,  702. 
Ethylene,  717. 
Euchlorine  Gas,  340. 
Euclase,  428. 

Eudiometers  for  Measuring  Gases,  283. 
of  Bunsen,  283,  284. 
laporatioQ  in  Vacuo,  74. 

Spontaneous,  90. 
Dalton  and  Reguault  on  the,  of 
Water,  91. 
Expansion  and  the  Thermometer,  3S. 
of  Gases,  40. 
Liquids,  35,  638. 
Mercury,  absolute,  639. 
Solids,  83,  539. 
Water,  639. 
of  the  Chemical  Bays,  678. 


K,  695. 


?,  79. 


Faraday,  on  the  Liquefactioi 

on   KelatioQ    between    Ught    and 
Magnetism,  216,  671. 
Fatty  Acids,  701. 

Boiling  Points  of,  729. 
Felspar,  427. 
Ferric  Aoid,  456. 

Compounds,  451. 
Oxide,  451. 
Sulphide,  453. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Iron,  450. 

Potassium,  449. 

and  Iron,  449. 
Ferroso-ferric  Oxide,  453. 
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Fercoso-fcrric  Snlphate,  455. 

Ferrous  Coinpounda,  448. 

OiiJB,  448. 

Volumetric  eBtim&tion  of,  804. 
Piok'a  Esperimeots  on  Liquid  Ditfuaion,  744. 
riRme,  Straotare  of,  263. 
Fluiditj,  as  an  effect  of  Heat,  59. 
Black's  Views  od,  60. 
Table  of,  59. 
Fluoborle  Acid.  381. 
Fluoboride  of  Silicon,  862. 
riuoreseelioe,  671, 
Fluoride  of  Alumioium,  421. 
Boron,  361. 
Calcium,  dlO. 
Manganese,  434. 
-  Silver,  597. 
T&Dtalum,  569. 
FluoridBB,  709. 
Fluorine,  682. 

Dflteetion  of  minute  quantities  of, 

800. 
Eatimation  of,  801. 
Isolation  of,  800. 
Souroes  of,  800. 
Fluor-Spar,  860,  410. 
Fluoailiclo  Add,  302. 
Formulae,  Rational,  692. 
Formula!,  Antithetic  or  Polar,  168. 

of  Compounds,  109. 
Freeiing  Apparatna,  410. 
of  Water,  75. 
Mixtures,  391. 
Fulminating  Gold,  603. 
Functions,  Claaaification  of  Bodies,  according 

to  their  Chemical,  696. 
FuBCO-cobaltia  Salts,  4Si4. 

GaLVANO METER,  222,  679. 

Garnet,  426. 

Gas-Battery,  GroTe's,  209. 

Gases  and  Vapours,  Specilio  Heat  of,  642. 

Air  and,  are  imperfect  Conductors,  53. 

Absorption  of,  by  Liquids,   8!,   240, 
763. 

Dalton  on  Miseibility  of,  87. 

Density  of,  83,  84. 

Determination   of   the   Spi 


Gerliardt'a  Tlieorj  nf  the  Ammonincal   Pla- 
tinum Cumpounda,  617. 
Types,  619. 
Unitary  System,  637. 
German  Silver,  468, 
Gilding  and  Silvering,  607. 
Glass,  899. 

Analyais  of,  400. 

Bohemian.  401. 

Composition  of.  Varieties  of,  400. 

Crown,  400. 


Cryst: 


,401. 


Devitrilication  of,  402. 
Flint,  401. 

Green  or  Bottle,  401. 
Window,  400. 
Glanbcr's  Salts,  391. 

Glucina«nd  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of,  822. 
Potash,  Osalate  of,  822. 
Carbonate  of,  822. 
Glocina,  Estimation  and  Separation  of,  823. 
Properties,  Kational   Formula   and 
Preparation  of,  821. 
Gincinum,  428,  821. 

Gladstone's  Experiments  on  the  Influence  of 
Mass  on  Chemical  Action,  622. 

Glycols,  698. 

Gold,  Alloys  of,  G06. 

Amalgam  of,  605. 

and  Potaaaium.  Chloride  of,  605. 

Class  of  Elementa,  148. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  607. 

Extraction  of,  601. 

Oside  of,  602. 

Fulminating,  603. 

Properties  of,  601. 

Sesquichloride  of,  605. 

Sesquioiide  of,  602. 

Sesquiaulpbide  of,  605. 

Sources  of,  601. 
Grabam's  Esperiments  on  Liquid  Diffusion, 
740. 
Researches  on  Osmose,  748. 
Grapbite,  267. 

Preparation  of  pare,  finely  diyided. 


through    Porous    Sept. 
751. 


Effusion  of,  8 

Expansion  of,  40. 

Faraday's  Eiperiments  on,  78. 

Heat  evolved   by  the  Solution  of,  i 
Water,  766. 

Passage  of,  through  Membranes,  90. 

termanent,  77. 

Priestley,  on  Diffusion  of,  87. 

Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of,  and 
Vapours,  180,  136. 

Thilorier's  Machine  for  the  Liquefac- 
tion of  Carbonic  Acid,  77. 

Tranapiration  of,  85. 
Gerhardl'a  Atomic  Weights,  688. 
Formula!  of  Salts,  166. 


770. 
:    Graphitoldal  Boron,  774. 
Silicon,  776. 
Gunpowder,  379,  380. 
Gurney's  Bude  Light,  284. 


54. 
Bache's  Eiperimenta  on  the  Badiation 

of,  54. 
Capacity  of  Different  Bodies  for,  43. 
Central,  68. 
Conduction  of,  51,  650. 
Developed  by  Cbemical  Combination, 

751. 
Dilatation  of  SoHda  by,  34,  637. 
Distribution  of  the  Rays  of,  101. 
Despretz  and  Dulong's  Esperimenla  on 

Latent,  69. 
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Eaat,  Dynnniioal  Theory  of,  654. 

Evolved    by  the   Sclution  of  Gases  io 

Water.  756. 
Effeeta  of.  on  Glnaa,  35. 
Evolieil  in  the  Combination  of  AciiJB 

with  Water,  756. 
Experiments  of  Melloni  on  the  Truia- 

miBsioa  of,  55,  642. 
Fluiaitj,  as  an  Effect  of,  69. 
Latent,  69,  642. 
Mechanical  EquWalent  of,  652. 
Nature  of,  90,  97,  654. 
of  Combination  of  Acids  nith  Bases, 


Combina 
Chlor 


a,  754. 


of      Metals 


Combiuation   of  Metals,  &c.,  with 

Osygen,  752. 
Combustion  and  Specifio  Helations 
between,  754. 
or  Cold  produced  by  SoloUon  of  Salts 

in  Water,  756. 
Badialion  of,  53. 
Bflgnault'B   Table  of  the  Capacity  of 

Bodies  for.  49. 
Bumford's  Experlmeats  on  the  lladia- 

tioD  of,  53. 
Specific,  48,  640. 

Table  of  the  Conduction  of,  by  Build- 
ing MaterJiUs,  51. 
Transmission  of,  55. 

Eadiant,  throngh  Media 
and    the    Effects    of 
Screens,  55. 
Transparency  of  Bodies  to,  56. 
Heating  Power  of  the  Voltaic  Current,  G84. 
Hedypban.  413. 
Homihedry,  668. 
Heiametaphosphoric  Acid,  787. 
Henry,  on  Coal  Gas,  282. 
Hepar  Sulphuris,  374. 
Homologous  Compounds,  Boiling  Points  of, 

730. 
Homologous  Series,  698, 
Horso-ohestnnt   Bark,   Fluorescence   of,  In- 

foaion  of,  672. 
Humboldite,  276. 
Hydraeidfl,  387. 
Hydrate  of  the  Binoiide  of  Calcium,  409. 

otnsh,  Preparation  of,  from  the 
Nitrate,  806. 
Hydrated  Bisulphate  of  Potash,  378. 

Seaquisulphato  of  Potash,  378. 
Tautalic  Acid,  567. 
Hydrates  of  Alumina,  420,  819. 
Copper,  478. 
Silicic  Acid,  291. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  300. 
tiie  Alcohol-radicals,  T16. 
Aldehyde -radicals,  717. 
MelaU  Proper,  716, 
Hydraulic  Mortar,  409. 
Hydride  of  Phosphorus  (Liquid),  B27. 
Hydrides  of  Carbon,  278. 
Hydriodio  Acid,  355. 
Hydroboracite,  418. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  351. 


Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  809. 
Hydrochloric  Acid  u,ad  Einoiide  of   Mau- 
gaoeae.  process  for 
preparing   Chloduo 
from,  657. 
Preparation  of,  335. 
Table     of    the    SpeclEo 

Gravity  of,  336. 
Type,  693,  707. 
Hydrocyanic  Add,  377. 
Hydroferricyanio  Acid,  454. 
Hydroferroeyanic  Acid,  449. 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  683. 

Anhydrous,  800. 
Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  362. 
Hydrogen  and  Arsenic,  533. 

Nitrogen,  Ammonia,  264. 
Phosphorus,  326. 
Sulphur,  306. 
AntimoDiuretled,  544. 
Bicnrburetted,  285. 
Binoside  of,  242. 
Bisulphide  of,  30a 
CaTendish's  Experiments  oa,  237. 
Peroiide  of,  232. 
Preparation  of,  232. 
PropertieB  of,  234. 
Protocarburetted,  278. 
Protoiide  of,  237. 
Quantitative  Estimation  of,  762. 
Siliciuretted,  778. 
Teroiide  of,  760. 
Hydrogen-type,  693,  716. 
Hydrosulpbate  of  Ammonia,  809. 


Hydrosulphm 
Hygrometer 


Ether 


Hyperchlor 


Condensing  (Regnault'a),  94. 
Danicirs.  93. 
Differenlial,  92. 
Wet  Bulb,  92. 
Acid,  342, 
Hypochlorio  Acid,  843. 
Hypochlorite  of  Lime,  413. 
Hypochlorites,  340. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of,  803. 
Hypoohlorous  Acid,  838. 
Hypo-iodic  Acid,  796. 
Hypophoaphorons  Acid,  316. 

Analysis  of,  318. 
Hypoaulphate  of  Magnesia,  417, 
Hjpoaulphate  of  Manganese,  435. 

Silver,  597. 
Hyposulphite,  Cuprous,  479. 

of  Auric  Oxide  and  Soda,  606 
Aureus  Oside  and  Soda,  606. 
Baryta,  606. 
Silver,  597. 
Strontia,  407. 
Hyposalphuric  Acid,  302. 
Hyposulphurous  Acid,  303. 

Estimation  of,  784. 
Hydrotelluric  Acid,  528. 

572. 
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Induction,  Photo- chemical,  677. 
Inaolability,  influence  of,  on   Chemical  De- 

oompofiilion,  182,  738. 
Insolublo  Salts,  Decomposition  of,  by  Soluble 

Salts,  736. 
lodnte  of  Potasli,  381. 
lodates,  357, 
Iodic  Acid,  856. 
Iodide,  Auric,  691. 

Cuprous,  478. 
Platinoua,  611. 
of  Cftdmium.  475. 
Lead,  489. 
Hitrogen,  358,  797. 
PaUadium,  620,  7S9. 
PotBsainm,  375. 
Sulphur,  368. 
Stannous,  497. 
Silver,  596. 

Tetramercurammonium,  586. 
Zinc,  472. 
Iodides,  679,  709. 

Atomie  Volume  of  Liqiud,  725. 

Ferric  and  Ferrous,  449,  454. 

of  Alcohol-radicals,  Action  of  Am- 


i.  710. 

Mercury,  678,  586 

PhosphoruB,  358,  1 
Iodine,  Bromides  of,  359. 
Chlorides  of,  358. 
Compounds  of,  355. 
Estimation  of,  799. 
I-repataUon  of,  352. 
Properties  of,  853. 
Separation    of,   from    Bromine    and 


Chlor 


!.  800. 


Sources  of,  8 
Uses  of,  355. 

Toiutnctric  Estimation  of,  801. 
lodo-aurate  of  Potassium,  GOS. 
Ions,  Transference  of  tlie,  206. 
Iridic  Sulphate,  625. 

Iridium,  Ammoniacnl  Compounds  of,  625. 
Carburet  of.  625. 
Chlorides  of,  626. 
Oxides  of,  624. 
Properties  of,  623. 
Sources  and  Eitraotion  of,  622. 
Sulphides  of,  624. 
Iron  and  Potassium,  Ferrocyanide  of,  449. 
Bisulphide  of.  453. 
Black  or  Magnetic  Oslde  of,  453. 
Carbonate  of,  450. 
Cast,  414. 

Ferricyanide  of,  450. 
Malleable,  446. 
Metallurgy  of,  442. 
Ores  of,  442. 

Passive  condition  of,  417. 
Properties  of,  446. 
Frotoaoetate  of,  461. 
Protochloride.of,  449. 
Protocompounds  of.  448. 
Protocyanide  of,  448. 
Proliodide  of,  449. 
Frotonitrate  of,  461. 
Protosulphate  of,  451. 


Iron,  Protosulphido  of.  449. 
Protoxide  of,  448. 
Paddling  of,  445. 
Pyrites,  453. 

QuantiUtive  Estimation  of,  457. 
Scale  Oxide  of,  453. 
Separation  of,  from  other  Metals,  458. 
Sesquichloride  of.  454. 
Sesquicompouuds  of,  451. 
Sesquicyanide  of,  454. 
Sesquiiodide  of,  454. 
Sesquioxide  or  Peroxide  of,  451. 
ide  of,  453. 
of,  441. 
hide  of,  449. 
Volumetric  Estimation  Bf,  468,  804. 
Isomeiism,  152. 
Isomorphism,  139. 
Isomorphous  relations  of  Manganese,  410. 

Kelp,  895. 

IiANTHANUH,  Carbonate  of,  663. 

Chloride  of,  668. 

Estimation  of,  564. 

Metallic,  663. 

Nitrate  of,  563. 

Protoride  of,  563 

Sonrces  and  Eilraction  of,  562. 

Sulphate  of,  563. 
Latent  Heat,  61,  642. 
Lead,  Acetates  of,  492. 
Alloys  of,  493. 
Antimoniates  of.  5441 
Bichloride  of,  489. 
Bioxide  or  Peroxide  of,  487. 
Bromide,  Iodide,  and  Cyanide  of,  489. 
Carbonate  of,  489. 
Chlorate  of,  491. 
Chloride  of,  488. 
Cliloriteof,  491. 
ChlorophosphatB  of,  492. 
Chromate  of,  512. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  493. 
Miniam  or  Red,  487. 
Nitrate  of,  490. 
Nitrites  of,  491. 
Oiychloride  of,  488. 
Peroblorate  of,  491. 
Phosphate  of,  491. 
Protosulphide  of.  488. 
Protoxide  of,  486. 
Salts,  Reactions  of,  491. 
Sesquibaalo  acetate  of,  492. 
Sesquioiide  of,  487. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  486. 
Suboxide  of,  485. 
Sulphate  of,  490. 
Sulphide  of,  487. 
Tribasio  subacetate  of.  492. 
Leslie,  Radiation  of  Heat.  63. 
Leucite,  or  Ampbigen,  426. 
Liebig's  Condensing  Tube,  78. 
Light,  Brewster  (Sir  D.)  on,  100,  246. 
Change  of  Refrangibilitj  of,  671. 

Decomposition  of,  100. 
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light,  Diifarence  of  Chemical  Power  in 


J.  679. 

Double  Kefraclion  of,  99,  659. 

Forbes  on,  240. 

Gurnej'B  Bude,  284. 

MeaBaremeiit  of  Ihc  Chemical  Aot»n 
of,  676.      . 

Polftrisntion  of,  99,  058. 

Famdaj's  Eipflrimenls  on  tha  Rela- 
tions between  MagDCtism  and,  216, 
671. 
Lime,  407. 

and  Alumina,  Silioates  of.  745. 
Potash,  Sulphate  of,  816. 

Carbonate  of,  410. 

Chromate  of,  513. 

Estimation  of.  816. 

Hydrate  of,  407. 

Hypochlorite  of,  413. 

Hyposulphite  of,  412. 

Nitrate  of,  412. 

Phoaphate  of,  412,  816. 

Salts  of,  410. 

Separation  of,  from  Baryta  and  Stron- 

from  Magnesia  and  the 
Allialies,  816. 
Solubility  of,  815. 
Sulphate  of,  412,  810. 
Volumetric  Estimation  of  Chloride  of, 
414,  803. 
Liqnation  of  Argentiferous  Copper,  328. 
liiquefaction,  59,  642. 
Liquida,  Abaorplion  of  Gases  by,  763. 
Atomic  Volume  of,  720. 
Cireular  Polariiation  in,  66t 
Contraction    of,   from    the   Boiling 

point,  37,  639. 
DiffusioiL  of,  740, 

through  porous  Septa, 
746. 
Expansion  of,  36,  63a 
Latent  Heat  of,  643. 
Speoific  Heat  of,  040. 
Tension  of  Vaponrs  of  miied,  648. 
Vaporiiation  of,  66. 
IJthia,  402. 

Carbonate  of,  403.  . 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  812. 
HydralB  of,  403. 
Nitrate  of,  812. 
Phosphate  of,  812. 
Sulphate  of,  408. 
Uthium,  402,  811. 

Chloride  of,  403. 
Lateo-Cobaltia  Salts,  461. 

M*DDKB- STOVE,   95. 

Magnesia,  415. 

Alba,  416. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potasli  and,  416. 

Borate  of,  418. 

Carbonate  of,  416. 

Chromate  of,  512. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  818, 

Hyposulphite  of,  417. 

Kitrate  of,  418. 
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Magnesia,  Phoaphate  of  and  Ammonia,  418. 
Silicates  of,  418. 
Sulphate  of,  417. 
Magnesion  Class  of  Elements,  145. 
Magnesium,  415,817. 

Chloride  of,  416. 
Magnetic  Action,  Rotatory  Power  induced 
by,  671. 
and  Chemical  Actions  of  tlie  Cur- 
rent compared,  680. 
Oxide  of  Iron,  453. 
Magnetic  Polarity,  187. 
Malaguti's  Experiments   on  the  Reciprocal 

Action  of  Salts,  784. 
Sfalio  Aoid,  Active  and  Inactive,  670, 
Malleability,  364. 
Malleable  Iron,  444, 

Manganese,  Bioxide  or  Peroxide  of,  436. 
Black  Oxide  of,  436. 
Carbonate  of,  434. 
Estimation   and   SeparatioQ  of, 

441. 
Fluoride  of,  484. 
Hyposulphate  of,  435. 
Isomorphous  relations  of,  440. 
Molybdate  of,  524. 
Oxides  of,  482. 
Perehloride  of,  440. 
Phosphide  of,  433. 
Proto chloride  of,  433. 
Protoojanideof,  434, 
Protoaulphide  of,  438. 
Protoxide  of,  432, 
Protoaulphato  of,  434. 
Reaotiona  of,  432. 
Red  Oxide  of,  486. 
Sources  and  Eitractioo  of,  431. 
Sceqni chloride  of,  436. 
Sesquicyanide  of,  436. 
Sesquioiide  of,  43,''>, 
Valuation  of,  Bioxide  of,  437. 
Manganic  Acid,  439. 
Oxide,  435. 
Sulphate,  435. 
Manganona  Oxide,  432. 

Sulphate,  434. 
Murgueritte's  Experiments  on  the  Reciprocal 

Action  of  Sails,  736. 
Mariotte,    Deviation    from  the   Law  of,   in 
Gasea,  82. 
Law  of  Compression  of  Gases,  61, 
Marsh  Gas,  717. 
Marsh's  Test  for  Arsenic.  535. 
Mass,  Influence  of,  on  Chemical  Action,  730. 
Measurement  of  the  Force  of  Electric  Cur- 
rents, 679, 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  652. 
Mechanical  Measure  of  the  Electric  Current, 

684. 
Mellon  (Liebig),  287. 
Melting  Point  of  Sulphur,  292,  781. 
Meroaptaiia,  706. 
Mercurammonia,  681. 
Mercurammonium,  Chloride  of,  584. 
Mercuric  Amido-chloride,  583. 

Ammonio-nitratea,  589. 
Bromide,  585. 
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Blercufic  Chloride,  5S2. 
Compounds,  fii 
Iodide,  585. 
Nitrates,  588. 
Oxide,  bis. 


Sulphate,  68S. 

Sulphide,  581. 

Sulphites,  588. 

Mercuroao-mercuric  Iodide,  686. 

Merourous  Acetate.  579. 

Bromide,  or  Dibromido  of  Mer- 
cury, 578. 
Carhonate,  or  Carbonate  of  Blaeli 

Glide  of  Mercury,  578. 
Chloride,  Diohloride  of  Mercury, 

or  Calomel,  677. 
Compouoda.  576. 
Iodide,  or  Dinicdide  of  Mercury, 

578. 
Nitrates,  or    Nitrates    of   Black 

Oside  of  Mercury,  579. 
Sulphates,  or  Sulphate  of  Black 

Oxide  of  Mercury,  578. 
Seleniate,  578. 
Seleoite,  579. 
Mercury,  Absolute  Eipansion  of,  639. 

Action  of  AiQinonia  on  bichloride 

of,  578. 
Alloys  of,  and  Potassium,  589. 
Calorimeter,  752. 
Chloride  of,  with  Ammonia,  582. 
Cyanide  of,  68S. 
Dibromide  of,  578. 
Dichlorida  of,  577. 
Dinicdide  of,  578. 
Dioxide  of,  676. 
Disalpbide  of,  577. 
Double  Salts  of  Chloride  of,  584. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  590. 
Nitride  of,  581. 
Nitroohloride  of,  683. 
Osychloride  of,  109,  584. 
Oxycyanido  of,  587. 
Protobromide  of,  585. 
Protochloride  of,  582. 
Protoxide  of,  579. 
Protosulphide  of,  581. 
Sulphochloride  of,  58*. 
WatftlloidB  or  Acid  Metals,  719. 
Metals,  Alcohol,  718. 

Combinations  of,  366, 
Conduction  of  Heat  in,  649. 
Conjugate,  719. 
DiBmHgDetic,  217. 
Electric  Resistance  of,  682. 
Found  in  Native  Platinum,  369,  608. 
Qenerai  ObserTHtions  on,  363. 
Heat     of     Combination     of,     with 

Chlorine,  734. 
Heat  of  Combination  of,  witli  Oxygen, 

762. 
Isomorphoffs  with  Pbosphorua,  369, 

630. 
in  Native  Platinum,  608. 
Mixed,  719. 
Noble,  673. 


Metals,  of  the  Alkalies,  368,  804. 

Alkaline  Earths,  368,  812. 
Earths  Proper,  368,  822. 
Oxidability  of,  866. 
Physical  Properties  of,  864. 
Proper,   having   Isomorphous   Rela- 
tions with  the  Magneaian  Family, 
369,  494. 
Proper,  having  Protoxides  isomorph- 
ous with  Magnesia,  368,  481. 
Proper,  Hydrides  of,  716. 
Proper,  of  which  the  Oxides  are  re- 
duced  by   Heat  to  the    Metollio 

Protoxides  of,  366. 
Table  of  the,  363,  364. 

Fusibility  of  different, 
S65. 
Metameric  Bodies,  154. 
Metaphoaphates,  820. 

Action  of  Water  on  the,  787. 
MetaphoHphorio  Acid,  324,  788. 
M  etas  tan  nates,  498. 
Metastanaic  Aoid,  498.       ■ 
Methylosulphurous  Acid,  793. 
■    Salt,  306. 


Mini 


I.  487. 


Mitchell's  Experiments  od  Diffusion  of  G: 

90. 
Mixed  Liquids.  Tension  of  Vapours  of,  t 

Metals,  7J9. 
Molybdate  of  Lead,  524. 

Manganese,  524. 
Moljbdates  of  Ammonia.  628. 
Baryta,  524. 
Potash,  523. 
Soda.  523. 
Molybdenum,^hlorides  of,  525. 

Estimation  and  Separatio 

525. 
Sources  of,  531. 
Sulphidea  of,  524. 
Molybdio  Acid,  622. 
Oxide,  522. 
Molybdous  Oxide,  62E. 
Monobasic  Salts,  161. 
Monometaphosp boric  Acid,  786. 
MOBophospiiamide,  789. 
Monosul- hypos  ulphuric  Acid,  806. 
Motion,  Atomic,  738. 


Neutral  Metantim 


1,  660. 


:e  of  Potasb,  543. 


Nickel,  Am monio-Com pounds  of,  468. 

Chloride  of,  468. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  468. 

Oxides  of,  467. 

Sources  and  Extraction  of,  466. 

Sulphate  of,  468. 
Niobium,  570, 
Nitrate,  Cupric,  482. 

Ferric,  455. 

of  Alumina,  424. 
Ammonium,  810. 

Baryta,  405. 
Bimercurammonium,  589. 
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Hitrato  of  Cobnlt,  401. 
Didymium,  f 
Lanllianitiu, 
Lead,  iW. 
time,  412. 
Lithin,  812. 
Magnesia,  418, 
Pttlladii  '" 
Potash, 
Silve 


620. 


Sods,  395, 
Strontia,  407, 
Tetramcrcarutamouinm,  S 


1,473. 


s,  497. 
Uranic,  656. 
HitratflB,  JlCTcuric,  588, 
MercarouB,  570. 
of  Bismuth,  551, 
Table  of,  379. 

valuation  of,  768. 
Nitric  Acid,  Action  of,  upon  Copper,  256. 
Anhydrous,  760. 
Moda  of  preparadon  bj  M.  De- 
Tille,  Bndproperties,deacribeil, 
259. 
Battery  (GroTG's).  218. 
Estimation  of.  767. 
Preparation  of,  260. 
Properties  of,  256. 
Uaaa  263. 
Nitric  Oxide,  Preparation  of,  766. 
Hitrido  of  Boron,  775. 

Mercury,  581. 
Nitrides,  Intermediate,  7!5, 

NegatiTa  or  Acid,  712.   ■ 
of   the   Alcohoi-radicalg,   primary, 
710. 
Alcobol-radicals.  secondary 
and  tertiary,  711. 
Aldehyde-radicals,  712. 
Titanium,  503. 
Positive,  710. 
NitriloBttGea,  711, 
Nitrite  of  Silver,  598. 
Nitrides  of  Lead,  490. 
Nitrochloride  of  Mercury,  583. 
Nitrogen,  113. 

atid  Hydrogen,  Ammonia,  264. 
Phosphorus,  320. 
Sulphur,  309. 
Binoslde  of,  256. 
Bromide  of,  705. 
Chloride  of,  345,  701. 
Chlorophosphida  of,  795. 
Compounds,    Atomic    Volume    of 

Liquid,  770. 
Compounds  containing  Phosphorus 

and,  787. 
Itldide  of,  858,  797. 
Feroiide  of,  258. 
PrepuatioD  of,  244,  765. 
Properties  at,  244. 
Protoxide  of,  26S. 
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Nitrogen,  Quantitative  Estimation  of,  766, 

Sulphide  of,  309,  781. 
Nitrocjanide  of  Tilnnium,  504. 
NitropruBSic  Acid,  450. 
Nitroprussidea,  457. 
NitroBulphuric  Acid,  301. 
Nitrous  Acid,  257. 
Glide,  76e. 
Noble  Metals,  573. 
Non-metallic  Elements,  223,  750. 
Normal  Aoid  Fluid,  388. 
Notation  and  Chemical  Nomenclature,  101- 
100. 
Classification,  Chemical,  685. 

OCIOHEDEAL  BOBON,   774. 

Silicon,  776, 
Ohm's  Formulae,  681. 
Oil  Gas,  286. 

of  Vitriol,  297. 

Specific  Gravity  of  the  Vapour 
of.  138. 
Olefiant  Gaa.  or  Ethylene.  285,  717. 
Optical  apd  Chemical  Extinction  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Rays,  678. 
Organic  Compounda,  Circular  Polariiation  in, 
664. 
Estimation    of    Carbon 
and  Hydrogen  in,  771. 
Eslimation  of  Chlorine 

in,  709. 
Estinjaiion  of  KitroEea 

in,  766. 
Estimation  of  Sulphur 

Osmiamio  Add,  620. 

Osmic  Acid,  628. 

Sulphate.  627. 

Osmious  Acid.  628. 

Osmium,  Bichloride  of.  627. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  629. 
Osides  and  Chlorides  of,  627, 
Sources  and  Eilraotion  of,  626. 

Sulphides  of,  620. 
Terchloride  of,  628. 
Osmose  through  Membrane,  748. 

Physiological  Action  of,  750. 
thcough  Porous  Earthenware,  748. 
Jolly's  researches  on,  747. 
Graham's  researches  on,  748, 
Oxalate,  Cerous.  560, 
Ferric,  456. 

of  Chromium  and  Potassiuni,  509, 
Copper  and  Potash,  480. 
Diilymiora,  665. 
Glucina  and  Potash.  822, 
Potnsh  and  Antimony,  541. 
Silver,  690. 
Oxalates,  Decomposition  of  Insoluble  by  Al- 


kaline Carbonates, 
1,  SIO. 
Oxamide,  713.  810. 
Oxalic  Add,  276. 

Estimation  of,  772. 
Oiamic  Acid,  704,  810. 
Oxide,  Antimonic,  639. 


37. 
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Oside,  \anc  602 
4urous  602 
Ceno   560 


Ceroi 


,  55t 


Gbromio,  DOG 
GhromoBo  obromiL,  G06. 
Chtomoaa,  50 j 
Cobaltio,  462 
Cobaltous,  460 
Cuprio,  479. 
Cnproufl,  477. 
Mercuric,  679. 
Molybdic,  522. 
Mol;bdous,  521. 
of  Antimony,  639. 

CsdmiuDi,  445. 
.Gold,  601. 

IridLam,  623.  624. 

V  1  metric    Estimatioa    of. 
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M 


432,  435,  486. 


Olid 


dCIl 


of,  175, 

Intermediate,  or  Oijgen  Salts,  705. 
Metallic,  Clasaifioalionof,  697. 
Negative  or  Acid,  700. 
Positive,  607. 
Oijchlorio  Acid,  341. 
Oijbromide  of  PhospboruB,  796. 
Oijohloride  of  Lead,  488. 

Merenrj.  584. 
Oijcobaltia-aalts,  468. 
Osycyanide  of  Mercury,  587. 
Oijgen,  113. 
Oiygen-Acida,  156. 

Active  ModiScntion  of.  760,  762. 
Compounds  of  Chlorine  and.  333. 
ExtractioQ  of,  from  Atmospheria  Air, 

759. 
Heat  produced  by  combination  with, 

752. 
Preparation  of,  223. 
Properties  of,  227. 
Quautitatiie  Estimation  of,  762. 
Oxygenated  Water,  155. 
Oiygen-Salta  or  Intermediate  Oxide3,'705. 
Oioce,  232,  759. 


622. 
Chlorides  of.  620-621. 
Cyanide  of,  620. 

Estimation  and  Sepontum  of,  622. 
Nitrate  of.  620. 
Properties  of,  619. 
Protoside  of.  619. 
lieaotions  of,  620. 
Sources  and  Eitraction  of,  019. 
Sttlpbide  of,  620. 
Passive  condition  of  Iron,  447. 
"      "      "     277. 
Pentacblorido  of  Antimony,  644. 
Phosphorus,  349. 

Action  of  Acids 
on,  794. 
Penta iodic  Acid,  857. 
Pentaaulphide  of  Antimony,  S44. 
Fentatbionio  Acid,  305. 
Perchlotate  of  Lead,  191. 

Potash,  881. 
Percblorio  Acid,  341, 
Percbloride  of  Carbon,  847. 

Sulphite  of.  816. 
Manganese,  440. 
Perio dates,  858. 
Periodic  Acid,  357. 

iganio  Acid,  439. 
Permeability  to  Liquids,  Axes  of,  in  Wood, 

661. 
Persulphide  of  Arsenic,  633. 
Peroside  of  Chlorine,  348. 
Didymium,  564. 
Iron,  451. 
Lead,  487. 
Manganese,  430. 
NitrogeD,  268. 
Potassium,  374. 


SiWe 


599. 


Perosides,  Volumetric  Estimation  of,  804. 
Phospham,  789. 
Fboaphamio  Add  789. 
Phosphate,  Cerous,  561. 

of  Alumina,  424. 
Cobalt,  462. 
Didymium,  667. 
Lead,  491. 
Lime,  412,  816. 
Litbla,  812, 
Magnesia,  418. 

and  Ammonia,  418. 
Phosphates,  821. 

Analysis  of,  325,  791. 
Bibasic,  322. 

of  Ammonium,  810. 
of  Uranyl,  556. 

Zinc,  473. 

Tribasio,  821. 

Uranic,  566. 

Phosphide  of  Cobalt,  463. 

Manganese,  483. 
Nitrogen,  328,  790. 
Tungsten,  520. 
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Phosphides,  716. 
FliDsphites,  8 IT. 
Phospliocerite,  QSl. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  AnnljBis  of,  325. 

Action  of,  on  Pentachloride 

of  Phosphorus,  795. 
Amides  of,  787. 
considered  Tribnaic,  170. 
Deuto-hjdrate  of,  Acid  or 
Bi  basic    Phosphate     of 
Water,  320. 
Estimation  of,  700. 
Sepnration  of,  from  Buses, 

791. 
Preparation  of,  818. 
Proljjhjdrate  of,  820. 
Terbydrale  of,  or  Tribasio 
Phosphate  of  Water,  320, 
Phosphorous  Acid,  Anal^-sie  of,  318. 
EBtimation  of,  791. 
Prepamtion  of,  317. 
Properties  of,  317. 
Phosphorus,  313. 

Atoinio  Weight  of,  788. 
and  Hydrogen.  32G, 
Nitrogen,  828,  788. 
Sulphur,  328. 
Bromide  of,  851. 
Chloride  of,  349. 
Chioroaalphide  of,  3J9. 
Chloroiide  of,  849. 
Class  of  Elements,  147, 
BstimaeioD  of,  791. 
Iodides  of,  338,  798. 
LiquiiHydride  of,  327. 
Oiide"f,  315. 
Oiybroniido  of,  705. 
Pcntiichloride  of,  349, 
Properties  of,  313. 
-Red,  314. 

or  Amorphous,  785. 
Solid  Hydride  of,  329. 
Sulphides  of,  828,  787. 
Snlphobromide  of,  796. 
Terchlorido  of,  849. 
Phosphoryl,  Chloride  of,  709. 
FhosphureCted  Hydrogen  Qas,  326. 
Photo- Cliemicat  Induction,  677. 
riatinio  Chloride,  611. 

Oxide,  61 1. 
Plafiniied  Charcoul,  770. 
Platinooyanidea,  610. 
Platinous  Chloride,  610. 
Cyanide,  Gil, 
Iodide,  611. 
Glide,  610. 
Pl.itammonium,  Bisalts  of,  615-616. 

Proto- salts  of,  618-614. 
Platinum  Bloch,  609. 

Bichloride  of,  611. 
Bioiideof,  611. 
Bisulphide  of,  611, 
Class  of  Elements,  515. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  618. 
Eitraotion  of,  608. 
Inflammation  of  Miied  Osygeo  and 
Hydrogen  by,  209. 
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Platinum,  Metnts  in  Native,  608. 

Process  of  rendering  malleable,  009. 

Protoohloride  of,  610. 

PivDtosulphide  of,  610. 

Protoiido  of,  610. 

Itesidues,  Kew  Method  of  treating, 
635. 

Salts,  Ammoniaeal,  612-618. 

Sources  of,  608. 

Spongy,  609. 

Sulphooyanides  of,  612. 
Piatosnmine      '  ""  ■"        "   -   "" 


Polar  Chai: 


,  42. 


618. 


Formula,  168. 
Liqaids,  Separation  of,  205. 
Polarity,  Chemical,  187. 

Illustrationa  from  Magnelicai,  187, 
of  Arrangement,  192. 
Polarization,  Circaiar,  662. 

of  Light,,99,  216,  658. 
by  Reflection,  658. 
Refraction,  Single  andDonble, 

658. 
Tourmalines,  660. 
Polarized  Light,  Nature  of,  660. 
Polybasite,  695. 
Polylhionic  Series,  304, 
Porcelain  and  Earthenware,  413. 
Potash,  372. 

Aoid  Antimoniate  of,  54S. 

Metanlimoniate  of,  543. 
Action  of  Chlorine  npon,  341, 
Antimoniatea  of,  642. 
and  Antimony,  OiaialO  of,  541. 
Tartrate  of,  541. 
Giucins,  Oxalate  of,  822. 
Lime,  SuJphate  of,  816. 
Soda,  Carbonate  of,  391. 


An  rate  of,  6 
AurosulphiK 


Sulphate  of,  8 


Bicarlionate  of,  378. 
Bichromate  of,  Gil. 
Blhjdrosulpliate  of,  374. 
Chlorate  of,  380. 
Chromateof,  511. 
Estimation  of,  806. 
Felspar,  425. 
Hydrate  of.  372,  806. 
Hjdrated  Bisulphate  of,  378. 

Sesquisniphate  of,  878. 
Hydriodate  of,  375. 
lodatB  of,  381. 
Ley,  373. 

Moljbdates  of,  523. 
Neutral  Metantimoniate  of,  543. 
Nitrate  of,  878. 
Valuation  of,  768. 
Perehlorato  of,  381. 
Preparation  of  Hydrate  of,  from  the 

Nitrate,  806. 
Red  Prussiste  of,  876. 
Sulphate  of,  378. 
Teilurale  of,  528. 
Terchromate  of,  611. 
Yellow  PruEsiate  of,  375. 
Potashes,  377. 
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Potaasii,  872. 

Po1aae[o-ferroqs  Tartrnto,  451, 
PotMsium,  Cliloriiie  uf,  375. 

and  Gold,  Chloride  of,  605. 
Iron,  Feiroejanide  of,  449. 
Merourj,  Cyanide  of,  687. 
Rbodium,  Chloride  of,  632. 
Chloroplatinate  of,  612. 
Chloroplatinite  of,  Gil. 
Class  of  Elements,  146. 
Componnds  of,  372. 
Cyanide  of,  376. 
Estimation  of,  806. 
Ferricjanido  of,  876. 
Feirooyanide  of,  375. 
Improvements  in  the  Preparation 
of,  by  Maresea  and  Donny,  805. 
Iodide  of,  376. 

Pentasnlphide  of,  374. 

Peroiide  of,  374. 

Preparation  of,  369. 

bj    Eleofrolysis, 
805. 

Properties  of,  372. 

Protosulphide  of,  874. 

Sails  of  Oiide  of,  377. 

Separation  of,  from  Sodium,  808, 

Salphidea  of,  374. 

Sulpho«yanide  of,  377, 

Teliuride  of,  528. 

Trisulphide  of,  874. 
Prieatley  on  Diffusion  of  Gases,  87. 
Priam,  Nichol'B,  CUO. 
Proto-aeelale  of  Iron,  451. 
Protobromide  of  Mercary,  685. 
Protooarburetted  Hydrogen .-  —  Experimcnti 

Preparafton  and,  279, 

Properties  of,  279. 

Protoohloride  of  Carbon,  346. 

SulpliitB  of,  792. 
Cerium,  560. 
Chromium,  606. 
Copper,  480. 
Iridium,  624. 
Iron,  449. 
Mercury,  682. 
Platinum,  610. 
Rhodium,  631 
Ruthenium,  634. 
Sulphur,  349. 
Tin,  496. 

Tin  and  Potaeslom,  497, 
Uranium,  556. 
Protocyanide  of  Iron,  449. 
Protofluoride  of  Cerium,  560. 
Proto-hydralB  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  820. 
Protiodide  of  Mercury,  686. 
Protosulphurets,  123. 
ProtoJide  of  Cerium,  559. 

Chromium,  505. 
Cobalt,  460. 
Coppor,  479. 
Didymium.  564. 
Iridium,  624. 
Iron,  448. 


oiide  of  Lanthanum,  568. 

Lead,  486. 

Mercurj,  679. 

Nickel,  467. 

Nitrogen,  253. 

Palladium,  619. 

Platinum,  610. 

Kuthenlum,  633. 

Tin,  496, 

Titanium,  502. 

Silver,  594. 

TJranium,  554. 

Vanadium,  616. 
Protosidea  of  Metals,  366,  688,  697. 
ProtosaltB    of    Ammo-platammoDium,    614. 
615. 
Platammonium,  613,  614. 
Proloeulphate  of  Iron,  451. 
Protosulpbide  of  Carbon,  782. 
Cerium,  660. 


Ire 


,449. 


Mercury,  581. 

Platinum,  610. 

Tin,  496. 
Prussian  Dlue,  454. 
Pruseine,  165. 
Psych  rometer,  93. 
Purple  of  Cassias,  604. 
Pyrites,  Iron,  453. 

Pyrometer,  Daniell's  and  Wedgwood'fl,  46. 
Pyrophosphamio  Acid,  790.     . 
Pyrophosphate  of  Soda,  822. 
Pyrophosphorio  Acid,  321. 

Quad  HOB  IBB  of  Bismalli*550. 
Quartation  of  Gold  and  Silver,  601. 
Qnartz,  Loft  and  Riglit-handed,  662. 
Quinine,  Fluorescence  of  Salts  of,  671. 


Radicals  and  Types,  692. 
Conjugate,  694. 
Equivalent  Values  of,  693. 
Rain,  Meao  Fall  of,  in  London,  248. 

in  Northern  Europe,  Central  Europe, 

and  in  South  Europe,  24B. 
in  York,  248. 
Rational  Formula  and  Atomio  Volume,  Rela- 
tion between,  727. 

Formulte,  692. 
Rays,  Chemical,  101, 

Deoiidizing,  101. 
Heaiimur,  Thermometer  of,  44. 
Reciprocal  Action  of  Salts,  705. 
Red  Lead,  487, 

Oxide  of  Copper,  477. 
Phosphoms,  786. 
Sulphur,  781, 
Reduction  of  the  Force  of  the  Electric  Car- 
rent  to   absolute   Mechanical 
Measure,  690, 
Test  for  Arsenic,  536, 
Reflection,  Polarisation  by,  658, 
Refraction,  Polarization  by,  659, 
Refrangibility  of  Light,  Change  of,  671, 
Regnault,  Condenser- Hygrometer,  94, 
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Etegnaalt,  Eiperimenta  on  Qases,  82. 

Oiygen,  227. 
on  Atomic  Heat,  128. 

ETapomtion  of  Water,  91. 
the  Weight  of  Air,  245. 
a:iible  of  Specifia  Heat,  49. 

the  Specific  Heat  of  Com- 

pouods.  124,  12l>. 
Gasea,  642. 
Tension   of  Vapour  of  Water  in 
Vacuo,  74,  646. 
Besistance  of  Metals,  Electric,  682. 
Respirators,  Cliarcoal,  769. 
Rbeometera,  679. 
Klieostat,  683. 
Shodic  Acid,  630. 

Bhodium  and  Potaasium,  Chloride  of,  682. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  632. 
Glides  of,  630. 
Protochloride  of,  631. 
Seaquichloride  of,  631. 
Sources  and  Eitraclion  of,  630. 
Sulphate  of,  632. 
Sulphide  of,  631. 
Bose's  Fusible  Metal,  39. 
Koseocobaltla  Salts,  461. 
Rotatorj  Power  and  Crystalline  Form,  Rela- 
tions between,  668. 
Power  induced  bj  Magnetic  Action, 

216,  671. 
Power,  Specific,  694. 
Buthenie  Acid,  63C 
Glide,  634. 
Sulphate,  634. 
Ruthenium,  Bioside  of,  684. 

Bichloride  of,  634. 

Estimation   and   Separation   of, 

635. 
Protochloride  of.  63*. 
Protoiide  of,  633, 
Sesqniohloride  of,  634. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  633. 
Sesquioiide  of,  634. 
Sulphides  of,  636. 
Butherford's  Thermometer,  21. 

&ACCnARIHETR¥,  664. 

Saccharine  Solutions,  Table  for  the  Analjais 

of,  668. 
Safety  Lamp,  Davy's,  280. 
Sal-at  em  broth,  585. 

Saline    Solutions,   Tension   of  Tapoars   of, 
647. 
Watera,  241. 
SU  pranelle,  700. 
Salt,  Microcosmic,  396. 
Saltpetre,  378. 

Valuation  of,  168. 
Salt-radical  theory,  156. 

objections  to,  159. 
Salts  of  Cobalt,  Ammoniacal,  463. 

Tin,  496. 
Salts,  117. 

Acid,  Neutral,  and  Basic,  705. 
Amidogan,   or  Intermediate   Nitrides, 

715. 
Analysis  of  (Wenid),  118. 
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Salts,  Atomic  Volume  and   Speci6o  Gravity 
of.  Table  11.,  173. 
Bibasio,  161. 
Calorific    Effect    of     Solution    of,    in 

Water,  766. 
Conatitution  of,  156,  166. 
Ceeompositioi!  of  Ammoniacal,  168. 

Inaohible,  by  Soluble, 

786. 
b 
Derivali 

164. 
Diffusion  of,  740. 
Double,  163. 
Double  Decomposition  of,  183,  186. 

Glauber's,  391. 

Heat  produced  in  tlie  Formation  of, 
755. 


the  Type  of  Red  Chromate 
of  Potash,  163. 

Osygen,  or  Intermediate  Oxides,  705. 

Reciprocal  Action  of,  733,  740. 

Solubility  of,  in  100  parts   of  Water, 
178. 

Solution  of,  177. 

Sulphur,  708. 

Table  of,  124. 

Tribasic,  161. 

usually  denominated  Subsalts,  162, 
Scale-oxide  of  Iron,  453.^ 
Scales  of  Chemical  EquiThlenta,  117,  118. 
Schweitzer,  Analysis  of  Sea-water,  241,  242. 
Sea-salt,  162. 

Sea-water,  Analysis  of,  242. 
Secondary  Decomposition,  205. 
"*  '     ■  ■       id  Selenite,  Mercuric,  591. 


Men 


i,  579. 


Baryta,    Decomposition   of,   bj 
Alkaline  Carbonates,  737. 
Selenic  Acid,  312. 
Selenide  of  Bismuth,  550. 
Selenides,  706. 
Selenlous  Acid,  312. 

Selenium,  Ailolropic  Modifications  of,  784. 
Estimation  of,  785. 
Preparation  of,  784. 
Properties  of,  311. 
Sesqui carbonate  of  Soda,  590. 
Sesquicbloride  of  Carbon,  645. 
Cerium,  560. 
Chromium,  508. 
Gold,  605. 
Iridiuro,  624. 
Iron,  454. 
Bntbenium,  634. 
Seaquicompounds  of  Iron,  461. 
Sesqui  cyanide  of  Cobalt,  463. 


Iro 


,  454. 


Seaquioiide  of  Ceriu 

Chromium,  606. 
Cobalt,  462. 
Gold,  608, 
Iron,  451. 
Lead,  487. 
Manganese,  465. 
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siJe  of  Nickel.  467. 


Till,  497. 


.._!,  565. 

Sesquisulphide  of  Chromium,  608. 
Iron,  453. 
Gold,  005. 
Silica  or  Silicic  Acid ;  — 

DiasoWed  by  Acids,  290. 
HjJntes  of,  291,  777. 
rreparation  and  Propertiea  of,  290. 
Silicato  of  Soda  and  Lime,  400. 

S  licfttes,  291 

Analysis  of,  779. 

of  Alumina,  401,  424. 

Lime  and  of  Alumina,  426. 


Pot 


ind  Lead,  40J. 


Soda,  379. 
Silicic  AoiddlBBolTed  bj  Acids,  290. 
Estimation  of,  778. 
Formula  of,  777. 
Hydrates  of,  777. 
Silioinretted  Hydrogen,  778. 
Silicon  or  Silioinm,  AUolropio  Modil 
of.  776. 
Atomic  Weight  of,  777, 
EstimSition  of,  778. 
Silicon   and   Hydrogen,    Chloride,   B 

and  Iodide  of,  7W. 
Silicon,  Hjdrated  Oiido  of,  778. 

Chloride  of,  348. 
Bromide  of,  352. 
PreparalioQ  of,  283 
Properties  of,  289. 
Silver,  Alloys  of,  599. 

Ammonio-nitrate  of,  534. 
Assay  of,  600. 
Bromide  of,  606. 
Carbonate  of,  597. 
Chromate  of,  613. 
Cnpellation  of,  600. 
Cyanide  of,  597. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of. 
Fluoride  of,  597. 
HypoBulphale  of,  597. 
Hyposulphite  of,  597, 
Iodide  of,  596, 
Metallurgy  of,  592. 
Nitrate  of,  598. 
.Kitrite  of,  598. 
Oialate  of,  599. 
Peroxide  of,  599. 
Properties  of,  598. 
Protoiide  of;  694. 
Souices  of,  692. 
Suboiide  of,  598, 
Sulphate  of,  597. 
Sulphide  of,  596. 
Silvering,  607. 

Silver-ores,  Treatment  of,  592. 
Silver-salts,  Reactions  of,  595. 
Simmler  ond  Wilde's  Researches   on 
Diffiision,  745. 


'a  Thermometer,  4C,  ^ 


Hjd    t       f  Carbonate  of,  807 
Hyp      Iph  te  of,  391. 
W  taph    phate  of,  322,  397. 
M  Ijbl  1     of,  523. 


P    p  rat   n  of  Sulphate  of,  393. 
Pyrophosphate  of,  822,  396. 
Salt,  88H. 

Sesquicarbonate  of,  390. 
Silicates  of,  399. 
Soluhilify  of  Carbonate  of,  807. 
Sulphate  of,  808. 
Solution  of  Caustic,  382. 
SubphosphatB  of,  890. 
Sulphate  of,  391. 
Sulphite  of,  891. 
Sodium,  882. 

Chloride  of,  383. 
Chloroplatinnte  of,  G12. 
Compounds  of,  382. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  808. 
Preparation  of,  382,  806. 
Salts  of  Glide  of,  384. 
Sulphides,  883. 
Telluride  of,  529. 
Solid  Bodies,  Atomic  Volume  of,  171,  728. 
Eipansion  of,  38,  639. 
Specific  Heat  of,  C40. 
Soluble  Glass,  399. 
Solution,  Density  of  Salts,  787. 

of  _Salts  in  Water,  Calorific  Effect, 

Soils,  Estimation  of  Hilrates  in,  768, 
Spectra  exhibited  by  Coloured  Media,  673. 
Specific  Heat,  48,  640. 

and  Heat  of  Combustion,  Ke- 

lations  between,  754. 
of  Gases,  50, 
Atoms,  120. 


Rotatory  Power,  664. 
Stannic  Acid,  497, 

Chloride,  489. 

Salts,  Beactious  of,  408. 
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stannic  Oiide,  497. 

Oxide,  SulpLnte  and  Nitrate  of,  SOO. 
Sulphide,  199. 
Stannons  ludide,  497. 
Oiide,  495. 

Salts,  Reactions  of,  495. 
Salphato  nnd  Nitrate,  497. 
Steam  oi  a  Moving  Power,  70. 
Latent  Heat  of,  69,  644. 
Steel,  446. 
Stoneware,  427 
Strontia,  72C. 

Estimation  of,  814. 

Separation  of,  from  Baryta,  814. 

Lime,  817. 
Siiipliate,  Hypoauipiiite,  and  Nitrate 
of.  Carbonate  of,  406,  407. 
Strontium,  Uiaoxide  and  Chloride  of,  40G. 

Preparation    and  Properties    of, 
406,  602. 
Subchloride  of  Carbon,  847. 
Subnitrates  of  Bismuth,  661. 

Copper,  482. 
Suboxide  or  Bioxide  of  Bismuth,  649. 
Lead,  486. 
Silver,  594. 
Subsaifs,  162. 

Substances,  Table  of  Elementary,  102-106. 
Substitution,  Formation  of  Compounds  bj, 

182.       . 
Subauiphide  of  Iron,  449. 
Succinate,  Ferric,  456. 
Sugars,  Optical  Rotatory  Power  of,  664-669. 
Sulphamide,  811. 
Sulphantimonic  Acid,  544. 
Sulphate  and  Nitrate  of  Stannic  Oxide,  600. 
Ceroso-cerio,  560. 
Ceroua.  560. 
Chro 


Sulphata  of  Strontia,  406. 
Titanic  Acid,  6l 
Uranyl,  556. 


PotaBsio- Ferric,  455, 

Stannoaa,  497. 

Knthcnio.  634. 

Uranio.  556, 

Uranous,  555. 

Sulphates,  300. 

Earthy,  decomposition  of,  by  Al- 

lialine  Carbonates,  736. 
FormulGe  of  Neutral,  15S. 
Atomic    Volume    of    First    and 
Second  CiasB,  174. 
Sulphide,  Aurio,  605. 
Aurous,  602. 
Cuprous,  478. 


Ferr' 


,  453. 


Ferrous,  449. 
Mercu 


Dus,  677. 
Stannic,  499. 
Stannous,  496. 
of  Aluminium,  421. 

Carbon,  solid,  311, 

Didymium,  6S5. 

Lead,  488. 

Mangi'iese.  433. 

Nitrogen,  809,  781. 

Rhodium,  631. 

Silver,  593. 

Tantalum,  669. 

Zinc,  472. 
Snlpiiidea,  Alcoliolic,  706.' 

"'     liiioation  of,  706. 


Cliromons,  506. 
Cuprie,  481. 
Ferric,  455. 
Ferro 80- Ferric,  455. 
Ferrous.  461. 
Iridic,  625. 
Manganic,  436. 
Manganous,  434. 
MercQric,  588, 
Merourons,  579. 
of  Alumina,  421. 

Ammoninm,  810. 

Antimony,  541. 

Bismuth,  551. 

Cadmium,  476. 

Didymium,  566. 

Didymium,  Solubility  of,  565. 


Magnesia,  417. 
Nioliel,  468, 
Potash,  378. 

and  Soda,  8' 
Bh'odium,  632. 
Silver,  597. 
Soda,  Solubility  of,  ( 


Arsenic,  533. 
Carhon.  309,  782. 
Cobalt,  463. 
Iridium,  624. 
Klolybdenum,  624. 
Osmium,  629. 
Phosphorua,  328,  787, 
I'olaesium,  374. 
Rutlienium,  685. 
Tellurium,  628. 
Tungsten,  519. 
Sulphite,  Chromous,  506. 
Cuprous,  479. 
of  Cadmium,  475. 
Didymium,  666. 
Perohloride  of  Carbon,  791. 
Protoohloride  of  Carbon,  791. 
Soda,  391. 
Sulphites,  Mercuric,  688. 
their  uses.  295. 
Sulphohromide  of  PhosphomB,  796. 
Sulpho carbonic  Acid,  809. 
Sulphochloride  of  Mercury,  584. 
Sulphocyanide  of  Aluminium,  421. 
Piatiuum,  612. 
Potassium,  377. 
Sulphur,   Allotropic   modiBcationa  of,   392 
780. 
and  Carhon,  309,  782.    .    . 
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Sulphur,  and  Chlorine,  348,  793. 

Hydrogan,  806. 

Nitrogen,  S09,  781. 

Fhosphorna,  328,  787. 
Bromide  of,  85!. 
Chlorides  of,  348,  793. 
Class  of  Elementa,  141. 
Ealimation  of,  783. 
Heat  of,  Combuation  of,  In  Taviona 

states,  764. 
Iodide  of,  358. 
MeltLng  Point  of,  292,  781. 
Properties  of,  292. 
Frotochloride  of,  349. 

Sulphur- Adds,  706. 

Sulphnr-Compounds,     Atomio    Volame     of 

Liquids,  725. 
Sulphur-Ethers,  Compound,  704. 
Sulphur-Salts,  707. 
Sulpharic  Acid  Action  of,  on  Pentachlotide 


Density  of,  299. 
Estimation  of,  783. 
Formation    of,    Anhydrous, 

781. 
Heat  evolved  in  the  Hydra- 
tion of,  755. 
Hydrates  of,  300. 
Manufaolure  of,  207. 
Preparation  of,  296. 
Properties  of,  298. 
Uses,  800. 
Sulphurous  Acid,  Aolion  of.  on  Pentaohloride 
of  Phosphorus,  701. 
Estimation  of,  788. 
its  Preparation,  'J'Jt. 
Properties  of,  295. 


Telluretted  Hydrogen,  528. 
TeUorio  Acid,  627. 

Anhydrous,  527. 
Telluridea,  628,  709. 
Tellurium,  525. 

Chlorides  of,  628. 

Estimation    and    Separation    of, 

520. 
giilphides  of,  628. 
Tellurous  Acid,  526. 

Anhydrous,  526. 
Temperature,  Capl,  Parry  and  Back  on,  50. 
Equilibrium  of,  57. 
of  the  Atmosphere,  246. 
Table   of  interesting  Circum- 
stances in  the  Range  of,  47, 
48. 
Tension  of  Vapours,  645. 
Terbia,  429. 
Terbium,  429. 

Terohlorido  of  Antimony,  541, 
BisiDQth,  551. 
Bismuth     and     Ammoninm, 


Osmium,  628. 
Phosphorus,  849 
Terchromate  of  Potash,  511. 
Terfluoride  of  Antimony,  541. 
Chromium,  613. 
Teriodide  of  Bismuth,  551. 
-oxide  of  Bismuth,  549. 
Hydrogen,  760. 


Volnt 


1   of, 


Water,  300. 
Snlphuryl,  Chloride  of,  708,  795. 
Supersaturated   Solutions   of  Carbonate   of 
Soda,  807. 

Sulphate  of,  891. 
Symbols,  110. 

TANfiENT-Compass,  679. 
Tantalic  Acid,  567. 

Hydrated,  567. 
BeactioES  of,  571. 
Tantalous  Acid,  664. 
Tantalum,  666. 

Bromide  of,  569. 
Chloride  of,  560. 
Estimation     and    Separation    of 

569. 
Fluoride  of,  569. 
Solphute  of,  669. 
Tartar-emetic,  641. 

Tartaric  Acid,  Circular  Polariiation  of,  669. 
In  active,  670. 
Pyro-electricity  of,  670. 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Antimony,  541. 

Potassio-ferrous,  451. 
Tartrate  of  Tin  and  Potassiuia,  407. 


551. 


Iridiui 


,  625. 


Iridium 


,  624. 


ilphide  of  Antimony,  540. 
Bismuth,  660. 
Test- Acid,  389. 

Tetramercurammonium,  Chloride  of,  684. 
:odide  of,  581. 
S^itrate  of,  588. 
Te  trams  taphosphorio  Acid,  787. 
Tetrathionio  Acid,  805. 
Tetarlohedry,  668. 
Thenardite,  302. 
Th    nam     A     1  801 
794  801 


Thori 


f  H 


Djna 


C  1 


al,  654. 


1,429. 


4J 


794, 


428,  429. 
Tin,  494. 

Alloys  of,  500. 
Ammonio-Chloride  of,  499. 
and  Antimony,  Separation  of,  547. 
Potassium,  Bichloride  of,  500. 

ProtocMoride  of,  496. 
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Tin,  dad  Potassmin,  Tsrtriito  of,  497. 
Sulphur,  Biclilorids  of,  499. 
Bicliloride  of,  with  Oijehloride  of  Phos- 
phorus, 600. 
Bichloride    of,  with    Pentaohloride    of 

Phosphorus,  499. 
Bioiide  of,  497. 
Bisulphide  of,  499. 
Chloroaulpliide  of,  490. 


Clas 


148. 


Estimation  and  Sepnnitlou  of,  601. 
Protochloride  of,  490. 
Protiodide  of,  496. 
Proloiide  of,  495. 
ProtosulphaCe  of,  49T. 
Prolosulpbide  of,  496. 
Separation    of,     from    Actimony 

Arsenic,  546. 
Seaquioxide  of,  497. 
Volumetric  Estimation  of,  501. 
Tinkftl,  397. 

Titanio  Acid,  Sulphate  of,  503. 
Titanio  Oiide.  503. 
Titanium,  601. 

Bichloride  of,  503. 
Bmuoride  of,  603. 
Bisulphide  of,  508. 
Bromide  of,. 503. 
Estimation    and    Separation 
504. 


Nitrides  of,  503. 

Nitro-cyanide  of.  504,   , 

Protoiide  of,  502. 

Sesquioside  of,  502. 
Touchstone,  608. 

Tourniolines,  Pokriiation  by,  G60. 
Transpiralion  of  Gases,  85. 
Triamiiies,  Primary,  714. 
Tribasio  Phosphate  of  Water,  320. 

Salts,  161. 
Trims taplio spheric  Acid,  787. 
TrimcrourammoBiiim,  Nitrate  of,  589. 
Triphosphamide,  787. 
Trisul-byposulphurie  Acid,  305. 
Tiith ionic  Acid,  305. 
Tungstates,  518. 

and  Chromotos,  Atomic  Volume 
of,  174. 
Tungsten,  517. 

Class  of  Elements,  148. 

Chlorides  of,  520. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  S2( 

Phosphides  of,  620. 

Sulphides  of,  519. 
Tungslie  Acid,  517. 

Action  of,  on  Pentaohloride  of  Phos- 
phorus, 705, 
Oxide,  577. 
Tarnbull's  Blue,  450. 
Type- Metal,  545. 
Types  and  Radicals,  692. 

Ultbamahibe,  402, 

tIniKiry  System,  Gethardt's,  687. 

Uranic  Nitrate,  656. 

Oiide,  555. 

Oxide,  Compounds  of,  with  Bases,  657. 


851 

ic  Phosphates,  556. 

Salts,  Fluorescence  of,  656,  672. 
Sulphate,  656. 
Uranium,  Kstiraation  and  Separation  of,  557. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  553. 
Protochloride  of,  565. 
Protoiide  of,  664. 
Sesquioxide  of,  555. 
Uranoso-uranic  Oxide.  656. 
Urauous  Chloride,  555. 
Oxide,  654. 
Sulphate,  566. 
UraQvl  and  Potassium,  Chloride  of,  6J6. 
Arseniate  of,  667. 
Chloride  of,  556. 
Nitrate  of,  55G. 
Phosphates  of,  S5G, 
Sulphale  of,  666. 
Utricular  Snlphui^  761. 

Vanahic  Acid,  515. 
Vanadiam,  615. 

Eioiide  of,  515. 

Eatimatioii  and  Separation  of,  516. 
Protoiide  of,  615. 
Vaporiiation,  62-76, 

Brii's  Experiments  on,  09. 
Despretz'sEiperimcntsoii,  CO. 
Table     of   Elastic    Force    of 
Steam,  68, 
Vapour,  248. 

of  Water,  238, 
Vapours  and  Gases,  Specific  Heat  of,  642, 

Table  of  the   Specific   Gratily   of 

Gases  and,  130-136. 
Latent  Heat  of,  642. 
Tension  of,  645. 

of  Saline  Solutions,  Tension  of,  647. 
Vapour-Tolume,  Uniformity  of,  689. 
Varvicite,  437. 
Ventilators,  CbarcoaS,  679. 
Voltaic  Circle,  Application  of  the,  to  Chemi- 
cal Synthesis.  206. 
(Compound),  197. 
Liquid  Elements  of  t^e,  202. 
(Simple),  191. 
Solid  Elements  of  the,  200. 
without  a  Posidve  Metal,  208. 
vith  the  Connecliug  Wire  un- 

with     the     Connecting   Wire 

broken,  196. 
Theoretical  Considerations  on, 
211. 
Battery,  198, 

Current,  Healing  Power  of,  684. 
Endoemose,  207. 
Instruments,  218 
Protection  of  Metals,  201. 
Secondary  Decom position,  206. 
Transference  of  Ions,  206. 
Volta-nieler,  221. 
Volume,  Atomic,  of  Liquids,  T20. 
Volume,  Atomic,  of  Solids,  173,  728, 
Volume  trio     Analysis,     Buusen's     General 

Method  of,  801, 
Volatility  of  Cnrljon,  670. 
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Boutignj's  Experiments  on  tbe  Ebul- 
lition of,  64. 

Calorilic  Effect  of  Solution  of  Salts 
in,  75G. 

Calorimeter,  752. 

Capacity  of,  foe  Heat,  48. 

Cbal^rbeute,  241. 

Circulklion  of,  S9. 

ConeUtutionnl,  163. 

Contraction  of,  38. 

KbulUtion  of,  63. 

Estimation  of,  T62. 

Eipanslon  of,  39,  639. 

Estimation  of  Kitrogen  in.  768. 

Evaporatioa  of  (Dallon),  91. 

Filter,  240. 

Heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of 
Sulphuric  Acid  with,  756. 

Latent  Heat  of,  61,  642. 

Vapour  of,  HI,  644. 

Leslie's  Prooeaa  for  Freeiing  of,  75. 

Oiygenaled,  155. 

Properties  of,  28a 

Saline,  241. 

Schweitzer's  Analysis  of  Soa-Water, 
241. 

Specific  Heat  of.  641. 

Sulphurous,  241, 

Table  of  Boiling  Point  of,  66. 

Tension  of  Vapour  of,  74,  C4e. 


Water,   Tribasic  Phosphate  of,  320. 

Type,  693,  607. 

Uses  of,  240. 

Vapour  of,  2B8. 
Wedgwood's  Pyrometer,  45. 
White  Lead.  489. 
Williameon'a   Theory  of   Chemical   Action, 


Yellow  Prubsiatb  of  Potash,  875. 
YItria,  429. 
Yttrium,  428,  429. 

ZlKC,  116,  200,  470. 

Alloys  of,  4T3. 

Carbonate  of,  472. 

Chloride  of,  472. 

Estimation  and  SeparalioD  of,  473. 

Iodide  of,  472. 

Nitrate  of,  473. 

Oxide  of,  472. 

Phosphate  of,  473. 

Plates,  Amalgamation  of  the,  194. 

Silicate  of,  473. 

Sources  and  Eitraction  of,  470. 

Sulphate  of,  472. 

Sulphide  of,  472. 
Zincoid,  200. 


Zirconium, 
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BLANCHAKB  &  LEA'S 
MEDICAL  AND  SUfiGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PEOPESSIOTf. 

In  the  present  catalogue  we  have  affixed  prices  to  our  publications,  in  obedience 
to  the  repeated  requests  of  nunieroua  members  of  the  profession.  While  boolts, 
like  al!  other  articles,  must  necessarily  vary  somewhat  in  cost  throughout  the  es- 
tended  territories  of  this  country,  jet  our  publications  will  generally  be  furnished 
at  these  rates  by  booksellers  throughout  the  Union,  who  can  readily  and  speedily 
procure  any  which  they  may  not  have  on  hand. 

To  accommodate  those  physicians  who  have  not  convenient  access  to  bookstores, 
or  who  cannot  order  through  merchants  visiting  the  larger  cities,  we  will  forward 
our  works  by  mail,y>ee  ofpoUage,  on  receipt  of  the  printed  prices  in  current  funds 
or  postage  stamps.  As  our  business  is  wholesale,  and  we  open  accounts  with  book- 
seUers  only,  the  amount  must  in  every  case,  without  esception,  accompany  the 
order,  and  we  can  assume  no  risks  of  the  mail,  either  on  the  money  or  the  books; 
and  as  we  only  sell  our  own  pablications,  we  can  supply  no  others.  Physicians 
will,  therefore,  see  the  convenienee  and  advantage  of  making  their  purchases,  when- 
ever practicable,  from  the  nearest  bookseller. 

We  can  only  add  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
gratifying  confidence  hitherto  manifested  by  the  profession  in  all  works  bearing  our 
imprint. 

BLANCHARD  &  LRA. 

PBiLABKLrHIA,  April,  1858. 

*^*  We  have  now  ready  a  new  ItmsTKATED  Catalogue  of  our  Medical  and 
Scientific  Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing 
specimens  of  illustrations,  notices  of  the  medical  press,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared without  regard  to  expense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  typographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be  sent  to. 
any  address,  by  mtul,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  our  numerous  publicalJons  in  miscellaneous  and  educational  litera- 
ture forwarded  on  application. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PEKIODIGALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FITE  DOIiLfARS  PFR  AraNVm. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 

postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance,         -        -        -        -        -•■         -$5  00 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRAEY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  PERIODICALS  fumished,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAC  HATS,  M.  !>., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oclober.  Each  number  coolBins 
Bt  least  two  huadred  aud  eighty  large  oolavo  piigee,  handMiinely  and  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  more  than  thiety-fivk  years,  and  it  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Throughoul 
diia  long  period,  it  has  maintained  itstHtsition  in  the  highest  rankof  medical  periodicals  both  at  home 
aid  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  ibis  country.  lis  list  ol 
Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro- 
fession in  every  section  of  the  United  Stales,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 


lilll  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  peat  interest  to 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  \A  to  combine  tha  advantages  presented  by  all  the  difibraM 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 
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a  BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  imparlial  reviews  of  all  importsnl  new  works,  preaentingBubjecls  of 
novelty  and  interest,  logetlier  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOaHAPB;iCAI>    NOTICES, 
ineludiug  nearly  all  the  medical  publicelions  of  the  day,  both  in  this  country  andGreat  Britain,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  llie  more  impotlftut  continental  works.     This  ia  followed  by  the 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  ebslract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IMPROTEOIENTS  AKD  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  bo  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  object  of  especial 
care  on  the  part  oJTlhe  editor.  It  is  classiged  aad  arranged  under  diSbreni  heRA»,  thus  facililalmg 
the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  subjects,  and  Will  ba  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accufBtedigestofallobservations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 


medical  fc.-: ■--,  o— -     -  —    r,      - 

editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  reut,.c= 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

nent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  i 

everythiiigintereslingor  important  to  the  physician  occurrmg  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tc  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  tbeir  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  Iti 

Eubtishers  fee!  thai  no  promises  for  the  future  are  necessarv;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  th 
rst  time  to  subscribe,  can  rest  assured  that  no  eiertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  Ihe  Journal  i 
the  high  poailion  which  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  t 

becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  lo 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

0  pages.     Its  "News 

_._  .._ _  IS  branches  of  medicine.    Within  a  few  years,  so 

without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  throi^h  its  columns  :— 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHY8IOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAS. 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  UISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-outs. 

SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-cuts, 

WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI,  and 

BROWN  ON  THE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  with  wood-culs. 

WEST  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Part  I. 

While  in  the  number  for  January,  1858,  is  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  worlt, 
HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Ibis  treatise  covers  Ihe  whole  ground  of  atfeclions  of  the  Digestive  Organ", 
■which  furnish  so  very  large  a  portion  of  ihe  daily  practice  of  the  physician.  The  author's  posiiiun 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Iha  fact  that  the  work  has  only  just  appeared  in  London,  are  euSicient  guar- 
anlee  that  it  is  up  lo  the  hour,  and  presents  the  mosladvaneedconditionof  this  department  of  medi- 
cal science,  while  its  thorough  practical  character  is  manifested  by  the  great  number  of  cases  on 
which  il  is  founded,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sisly-lbree  being  carefully  analyzed  in  all  their 
details,  ihroi^hout  its  pages.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  it  wll:  be  found  to  fully  mainiain  the  valu- 
able practical  character  of  the  works  heretofore  presented  to  subscribers  through  tiiis  medium. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  m  advance,  the  subscriber 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBHACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  LhRGE  OCTAVO  PAGES, 
mailed  lo  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  poslt^e. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
difficulties  and  objections  to  a  iidl  and  eitended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  Ihe  office  of 
every  member  ol^lbe  profession  throughout  the  United  Slates,  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  facili- 
ties will  now  place  the  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heretofore 
attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
Upon  an  equal  footmg,  at  tiie  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  without 
further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  wilt  bear  in  mind  thai  (heir  subscription  of  Fiv« 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  postage  on  tlie  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sen!  without  advance  payment,  its  subscribers 
will  always  receive  il  free  of  postage. 

Remittances  of  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  certificate  is  taken  from  the  Post- 
master thai  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded. 

Address  BLANCHARD  3c  LEA,  Pbiladeuhi*. 
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ALLEN    (J.    MJ,    M.  D,, 

Profeesor  of  AnBtomy  in  tbe  P«nnaylvania  Medical  College,  &e. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Disseeting- 
ROOM.  Wilb  S66  illugtratioas.  '  la  one  h&ndsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea- 
ther,   la  25.    {Jiist  Ismed.) 

Id  Ibe  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavorei)  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  ui  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  praclical  use,  Ihan  has  as  yel  beeu 
aocompliBbed.  Tbe  chapters  follow  each  olber  in  the  order  in  which  disBectiona  are  usually  eon- 
ducfed  in  ibis  eountry,  and  as  each  region  is  takeo  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  ftiUy  described 
and  iltuslraled,  so  tbat  the  student  is  not  inlermpled  in  hia  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  referring  from 
"le  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 
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We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
illuBtraleEi,  well  printed,  a'n/wiil  be'found  ofcoo'^ 


«  Pro/.  J.  S.  1 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Mediciue.  By  Johh  Neill,  M.  D,, 
and  F.  G.  Suith,  M.  U.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustrations.    ^  See  Neill,  p.  24. 

ABEL  (F.   A.I,   F.  C.S.    AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technica];  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmimn.  In  one  large  oelavo  volume,  estra  elolh,  of  6(ia 
pages,  with  illustrations.    S3  25. 


ASHWELL   (SAMUEL),  M.O., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illastrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.     $3  00, 
The  mosl  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  In  I      The  moit  able,  and  certainly  Iha  most  standard 
the  English  langui^e — Basl-m  Jtftd.  and  Sttrg.    and  practical,  work  on  femaleiliseases  Ihatwehave 

ARNOTT   (NEILL),  M.D. 
ELEMENTS    OP    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non.technical  language.  A  new  edilion,  by  ISAac  Hays, 
M.  1).  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illuslra- 
tiona.    $2  SO, 

BUDD  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Profeeaor  uf  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES   OF   THE  LIVER.      Third  American,  from   the   third   and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  eilra  cloth,  with  four  beanli- 

fully  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  500.     S3  00,     (Now  Ready.-) 
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ON  THE   ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

THE  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    SI  50. 

From  the  high  position  occujiieil  by  Dr.  Bndd  as  I  style,  theaahjectssre  well  arranged,  and  Che  praeti- 
a  thonghlful  and  eiperienoid  phy- 
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4  BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAL, 

BROWN    (ISAAC    BAKER), 
Surgeiw-Aooouelieur  tn  St.  Mary's  Huspilal,  ftc. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.    Wilh  handsome  illustpalions.     Onevol.  8vo.,  eilra  doth,  pp  U7().     $1  60. 


We  SntniV  say  of  bin  wotSVhatIt  ban  immjruot 
addition  lo  obstetrical  lileralare.     The  operative 

■cribsB,  exhibit  inueliiiractiCBl  aogacity  Bsd  sliill, 


—Diaiiit  ilnarUTts  Jouraai. 


BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.D,,    F.  R.  S.  E., 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  miMaken 
for  or  associated  wilh,  PhUtisis.     One  vol.  8vo.,exira  cloih,  with  wood-ouls.    pp.  130.     $1  35. 


BENNETT   (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON   INFLAMMATION  OF   TEE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND   APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.     Foarth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.    To  which  is  added  (Jwly,  1856),  a  Review 
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i.     sa  00.     Also,  the  "  Review,"  for  sale  separa 

lEw"  presents  the  recent  aspeots  of  the  questi 
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ana  various  auuiLioDH  nave  uHn  luuue,  wiiiuu  render  present  work  was  publiahed,  the  Bunjeet 

It  mere  complete,  and,  if  possible^,  mots  worthy  of  moat  entirely  unknown  lo  the  obatetrjca 

tile  high  appreciation  In  which  it  is  held  by  tbe  of  the  day ;  and  even  now  we  hava  reai 

shontd  be  in  the  paescBaiun  of  every  phyiician. —  theimportanceandfrequency of  Ihedisea 

Ckmhsiim  Med.  Journat  <atd  Rivitvr.  it  takescognizanee.    The  present  editioD 


Dr.  RdxiiKg't  Ab- 


BIRD  (GOLDING),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ste. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS  :     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,     PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  A  new  and  cnlareed  Ameriean,  from  a  late  improved 
London  edition.  With  over  sixty  illustrations.  InoneroyalWmo.  vol,extr«cloth.  pp.37a.  fl  30. 
■""' 'rnstosayanythins    eilen  ■       ■  - 
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ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;   beiDs  an  Experimental  Intro- 

j — :.„  .(,  jiie  Physical  Scienees.     Illustrated  wilh  nearly  four  hundred  wood-ems.     From  tlie 
royal  lamo.,  extra  clolh.     pp.  402.    SI  25. 


m  edilJOQ.    In  one  ae 


BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL   HANDBOOK    OP    MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY.     Second  Ame- 
rican, from  the  third  and  revised  English  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  lamo.,  eilra  oloili, 
with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  SbS.    f  1  25. 


INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 
LYSIS.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    '" 
tialions.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  ISmo.,  eitra  cloth,    pp.  350.    f  1  25. 


BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  KTIO LOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBHO-BRONCHt- 
TI3  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEU.MONIA,  In 
oneSvo.yolame.eitraoloth.    pp.  ISO.    81  SS. 

E  (MANUALS  ON).    BY 


.    pp.4611.    SI  as. 

E'S   CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUil. 

f.    1vol. 8vo., cloth.    359pp.    SI  as. 
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BARCLAY  tA.  W.l    M.  D., 
A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;    being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symploma  oIBisease.    In  one  naai  oclavo  volume,  eslra  ololli,  of  424  pages.    (Now  Heady.) 

$2  00. 

or  warUg  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
brauflh,  out  profession  has  at  ooinmand, 
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SoKlAcra  Mii.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March,  18S8. 

To  give  this  infoimation,  to  supply  this  admitted 
deBoicncy,  is  Ibe  object  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Manoal. 
The  tush  of  compoaing  such  a  work  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  light  one;  but  Ur.Barclay  has  performed 
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BARLOW   (GEORGE  H.),   M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  J>- 

F.  CoNDiE,  M.D.,  Btilhor  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  die.    In  one  hand- 
Bomo  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  bOO  pages.     {A  new  jmri:,just  issued,  1856,)    f2  75. 

will  be  fonnd  hardly  lege  useful  to  the  e ineiiencca 
phyeiciun.  The  American  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chupters— on  Cholera  Inraatum,  Yellow 

wo°rkonVactiee'de''elLred  for  the  profession  in  this 
oonntiy,  are  executed  with  greit  jodgmenl  and  fi- 
delity, by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has  also  succeeded  hap- 


ie  work  eappties  what  has  been  for  uaiai 
ting,  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo. 
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BARTLETT  (ELTSHA),  M.  D. 
THE    HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE   FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edilion.  By  Aloszo  Clshk,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &c.  in 
one  octavo  volame,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  ololii.  (Ifovi  Ready.)  Price  $3  00. 

""     annotations  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
well  up  to  the  oondi- 


Medical  Science.— loniion  Mtd.  TiTniK  and  Qiaelle, 
atE>od  deservedly  hiffh  emee  its  first  publication.    It 
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CURLING   (T.    B.),    F.  R.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hunterian  Society,  tc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion. In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numeroua  illustrations,  pp.  420.  (Jitil 
Issiieil,  1856.)    Sa  00. 
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BLANCHARD  Se  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 
Paychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  JJaerioan,  from 
the  last  and  revised  London  edilicn.  with  nearly  three  hundred  illuslfalions.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Feancjs  GdbbeY  Smitk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Inslilules  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  tec.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  oclavovolume,  of  about  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handsomely  primed  and  strongly  bound  ui  leather,  with  raised  bands.  (Just  Jaaaed, 
1856.)    Si -■15. 

In  the  preparation  of  lhi»  new  edition,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  Imporlant  subject.  The 
amotmt  of  the  additions  required  to  efiect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  the  former  larga  size  of 
the  volume,  presentmg  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Human  PhtbIology,  designing  to  incorporate  Ihem  in 
his  forthcoming  Treatise  on  Gfmbhal  PHIsiotoor.  As  a  full  and  accurate  teit-book  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presents  even  greater  claims  upon 
the  student  and  physician  than  those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  il  the  veir  wide  and  di^'tin- 
guished  favop  which  il  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  lo  the  American  student,  while  the  introduclion  of  many  new 


iBued. 
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BI  TBK  BAIOK  AUTHOR.     {Lately  Issued.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.     New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Ilevised  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,  pp.  752.  Extra  cloth,  $4  80  \  leather,  raised  bands,  S5  SS, 
The  delay  which  has  enisled  in  the  appearance  ofthis  wort  has  been  caused  hy  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  st  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  m  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  teit-book 
for  aJl  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  Every  eifort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical £nish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  Ibis  country- 

This  book  shonld  not  only  b«  read  but  thoronghly  i  no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  lo  so  sue- 
imdied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None  I  oessful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  ft  required  for 
'■       roduelion  a  nhyaioh 


veloped  inphyaioli^y. — Midieal  CouastUot, 

Oie  subject,  aeeurate  and  complete  in  all  reapccta- 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  whicli 
the  acienoe  has  now  arrived.— HuUtx  Quarurli 
Journal  of  Msditai  Science. 

A  truly  magnificf  nt  work— in  Itself  a  perfect  phy- 
■iological  study. — Ranktng't  Abstract. 


■ources,toconflocetoitseo'nipleteneBa,ofthelucLd- 
itv  or  the  ressoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  deameii 
i^langaage  in  which  the  whole  ia  clothed,  Not  the 
profeesion  only,  but  the  selentifio  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  t^ia 

hie  high  reputation.— llffdicBi'Tt>naa, 
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CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
(Suit  Issued,  1856.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.      With  an  Appendix  con- 

laining  Ihe  Applications  of  Ihe  Mieroseopa  to  Clinieul  Medicine,  &c.  By  f .  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
lUuslraled  by  four  hundred  and  thirly-fout  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  lu  one  large  and  verr 
.  ...  . , — g^  „f  724  pages,  extra  eloih,  84  00;  leather,  64  50. 


Dr.  Carpenter's  position  os  a  microscopisl  and  physiologist,  and  his  ereal  experience  as  a  teacher 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted— a  good  lext-book  on  the  pfaclieal 
use  of  the  microseope.     In  the  presenl  volume  his  object  haa  been,  as  staled  in  his  Preface,  "  to 


,  moderate  oompass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  '1        ,       

is  moat  essential  to  the  working  microscopisl,  with  sucb  an  account  of  the  objecta  best  fitted  for 
bis  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  compreliend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilsteipandidg  and  refreahing  hisownmind  "  That  he  haa  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnoaia,  and  Ihe  number  of  mioroaco- 
pists  who  are  afao  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  pubJishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  lo 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  Ihe  application:*  of  Ihe  instrument  lo 
clinical  medicine,  logelher  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  Iheir  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illuattaled  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
Itoped,  will  adapt  ti^  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taten  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
eenied  as  in  no  reapect  inferior  to  the  choiceat  produciiona  of  ihe  London  press. 

ecuted  kis  intentions  may  be  gathered  &om  Ihe  following 

CONTENTS. 

Iktkoductjon — History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chip.  II.  Construction  of  Ihe  Microscope.  Chap.  HI.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Cbap.  IV. 
Management  of  Ihe  Microscope  Chae,  V.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forma  of  Vegetable  Life— Protoph  vies.  Chap.  Vil.  Higher  Crypioga- 
mia.  CHir.Vm.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microaoonic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pto- 
lozoa— Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifcra,  Polycyatina,  and  Sponges.  Chap.  XI,  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  Xil.  Echinodermata.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyzoa  and  Compound  Tunicata.  Chap.  XIV. 
Molluscous  Animala  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  XVL  Crustacea.  Chap,  XVIL 
Insects  and  Araehnida,  Chaf,  XVUI,  Vertebraled  Animals.  Chap.  XLS,  Applicaliona  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  SX.  loorgaaic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarization.  Appendix. 
Microscope  as  a  means  ol  Diagnosis — Injections — Microscopes  of  American  Manufaclure. 

nedical  work,  the  sdditionB  by  Prof.  Smith  give  it 
loulit  not  he  wiirreceive  fteirVincer'e  thanks"   S- 
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ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leaLher,  pp.  566. 
»3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  Ihis  work,  ila  title  was  altered  fivm  thatol  the  London  volume, 
by  Ihe  substitution  of  the  word  "Elements"  for  that  of  "Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  aanolion 
the  title  of  "  Elemeuls"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  ihe  scope  of  the  treatise. 


hegivestheeBBenoe,aailwe[e,  of  the  whole.— JV.  y! 
JoKTual  a/Midicine. 


ha  best  and  most  aomplete  expos*  of  modern 
fsiolngy,  m  one  volume,  eilanl  in  the  Engliah 
(uage.-Sl.  Louis  Msdicai  Jomwl. 
(Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  ol  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom,    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  ediliooa  ol  the  author's  "  Com- 
parative Physiology"  and"Human  Phyaiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prejare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 


A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Cowdie,  M.  D,,  and  explanations  ot 
scicnlifio  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  Tolume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  178.    50  cents. 


S  BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  &.Q. 
A  PRACTIOAL  TREATISE  ON"  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDKEN.    Fourth 

edilion,  revised  and  avigmenied.  In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  lealher,  of  nearly  750  pages.  S3  00. 
From  ime  AuTHoa's  Pheface. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afibrdcd  the  author  an  opporfunity  of  again  subjecting  the 
entire  treatise  to  a  eojeful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  important  observation  recorded 
since  the  appearanee  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  lo  Ihepathologyaud  therapeutics  of  the  eeveral 
diseases  of  whici  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  has 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  important  fttet  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  others, 
iiavhig  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  whicli  he  freais,  and  the  numerous  vniuable 
observations— patholt«ical  as  well  as  practical— dispersed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  neveriheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acquired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  Ihe  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypolhetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  beeuavoided.  The  author  lias 
endeavored  throiighoutthe  work  to  eoniine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
iogicat  facta,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions— his  chief  desire  being  lo  reader  it  what  its  title 
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praetitioner  in  thiBcountry  will  fiae  with  the  great. 
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iriean  medieal  literature.— OAio  Midieat  and 
al  Jtunva. 

the  VEBT  BEBT  "Practical  Treatise 'on"  the 
^a  of  Children. "-.JmsHconftrfdicalJavrea!. 
uronounced  the  firat  edition  to  be  the  beat 
„  —  Jn  the  diaeaaeB  of  ehildren  in  the  Enelish 
language,  and,  not  withstand  ing  all  that  has  Tieen 
publiahed,  we  atill  regard  it  in  that  light.- illsdicsl 


CHRISTISON  tROBERTt,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  Ac. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopceias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
lions,  Uses,  and  Doses  o(  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edilion,  revised  and  im- 
jiroved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.     By  B..  EeLEsrELU  Gbiffith,  M.  D. 

~ ' '--■'- -ed  bands,  of  over  1000  pages.  %S  50. 
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COOPER  (BRANSBY  BJ,  F.  R.  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRIN"CIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    83  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS— Edited  by  Bransbt 
B.  CooFEB,  F.R.S,,  ke.  With  additional  Ob- 
servationa  hy  prof.  J.  C.  Wahbeh.    A  new  Ame- 

extra  cloth,  of  aboat  EDO  pages,  with  CDmerous 
illactraUonsoawoad.    SSiS. 
COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Mi  see  llane- 

perial  Bvo.,  extra  cloth,  with  ^sl  figures,  on  36 
plates.    S3  SD. 
COOPER   ON   THE   STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES   OF   THE    TESTIS,  AND   ON   THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vol.  imperial  Svo.,  ei- 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D,, 
Profesflor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pliarmacy  in  Ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania . 

SYNOPSIS  OE  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania.    Second  and  revised  edi- 
tion,   la  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  SOS  pages.    SI  50. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY . 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'lSERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  nnd  on  the  special  Hyeiene  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  NoteBlnd  Ad- 
ditions, by  C.  D.  Meigs,  M,  D.  Second  editioa, 
revise!)  and  improved.    In  one  laije  volume,  oc- 

83  sb.  '  '      '■  ^^' 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS,  'J 

CHURCHJLL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.     Edited,  with 

Notes  snd  Additions,  by  D.  Feancis  Condie,  M.  D.,  autlior  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  tlie 
Diseases  of  Children,''  &c.  Willi  139  il lustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
leather.    pp,510.     S3  00. 

i   aerping  of  beia^  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro. 
i   the  aifranced  atadeut,  or  the  practitioner.— Jtfedtcoi 
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exposition  of  every  Important  parlicnlar  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  elenrnesa, 
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ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  aulhor.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Kkatins,  M,  D.    Id 

one  lai^  and  handsome  volume,  exlra  doth,  of  over  700  pages.     S3  00,  or  in  leather,  »3  25. 

In  preparing  tbis  work  a  second  lime  for  the  American  protecsion,  the  aulhor  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  of'^ the  volume  has  been  Bubjecled  loa  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  lo  malters  peculiar 
la  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  ibe  aaltaor,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mo*l  complele  works  on  Ihe  subject  aocecsihle  to  Ihe  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  vei 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

A  few  nolices  of  the  former  edition  are  subjoined : — 


to  compfeteneBB  than  any  olher  of  ifie  kind  feith 

The  preacnt  volnme  will  sustain  the  repntation 

Th'e'"K»der''.^llfiTd  in  it'f^l  and^udielouB^nc.; 

noslly,  thetBfore.  rto  we  commend  it  to  our  prof eBsion- 

lions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a 

al  brethren,  and  we  feel  aBBured  that  the  ataiup  of 

thei  t  app  tobadon  will  in  dae  time  be  irapreased  upon 
it.    After  an  attentive  peruBnl  of  itB  contents,  we 

which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful 
modeoftrcatinEthem.    V^e  mnsc  not  close  this  no- 

tiee without  enrung  attention  to  the  author's  style. 

prehenaive  ever  wtitlen  upon  the  disease*  of  ohii- 

which  IS  porspicagns  and  polished  to  a  degree,  we 
reErellOBay.noti'enerallycharacIeriatic  of  medical 

rcaeareh,  and  perBoicoity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  lo 

guage.— JJuiitn  t/uartirlsJo^nal. 

asavalnableand  reliable  gaide  in  the  treatment  of 

the  diseasei  of  children.- Am.  Jcunt.  of  the  Med. 

Ann  this  meaere,  and  we  know,  very  ImperrecC 
notiee  of  Dr.  Oharohill'a  work,  we  ahall  eonelude 

by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  eannot  fail  from  its  oo- 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Praa- 

tieal  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 

this country.    The  American  reader  willbeparlicu- 

judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual 

larly  pleased  to  End  that  Dr.  Chntchill  has  done  full 

iusticelhroueh.mtbiawotk  to  the  various  Americuo 
anlhora  .m  tills  subject.     The  names  of  Dewcea, 

cal"vi^!k"l"  "/"th^Sg'hetl^r'd'e"*''  WhifsT  we 

would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 

ffi  author  in  terms  of  the  hishesl  praiae,  and  wilK 

theBameaubjeet,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
ate  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— So ulAem  Msd. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  wrilingsot  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  490  pages.    $3  SO. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D,,  M.  R.  r.  A.,    &c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Precnaney  and  Child- 
bed A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Aulhor.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Fran- 
cis CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  ot  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  DiseBses  of  Children."  With  nume- 
rous iUubI  ration  a.  In  onelarge  and  handsome  octavovoliuoe,  leather,  of  768  pages.  (NawBeailt/, 
May,  1857,)    *3  00. 

This  fidition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  very  popular  treatise  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  work,  80 
Ihorouehly  has  he  revised  it  m  every  portion.  Il  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  ihorougbly 
broueht  up  to  the  moit  receut  condition  of  the  subject,  while  the  very  handsome  series  of  illustra- 
tions introduced,  representiiif  such  palhological  conditions  as  can  be  aeearalely  portrayed,  presenl 
anovel  feature,  and  afford  valuaWe  assislance  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor,  Dr,  Condie,  while  a 
marfeed  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  otter  respects 
■hichthe  volume  has  undergone,  while  th-  '■'•'■'  >-»->""  t" 


)s  of  the  former  edition  are  subjoined 

■Cats  of  lOBdical  knowledge  In  reipect  to  the  diseaBta 
Med.  Sciineea,  July,  isar. 
nch  plcm 


ns,  thorouehly  revised, "cortcclwi,  and  brnuuhl  nn 

._'.^_  ._.?.. 'j..,    K_'i,r_  chuichill  himBeJf,  and 

uable  by  boipb,  from  the  ei- 


BsediKSBeB.— J*.  r,Ji)urB.o/Mfid.,8ept, 
snowregretfnllytake  leaveof  Dr.  Chare 
,  Had  our  typographical  limits  permille  , 
Id  gladly  have  borrowed  more  from,  ita  nchly 


vould  a 
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air  Ihorongh  MeatiBe  we  know  o(  on  the  gubjeel 
nd  it  may  be  eommended  to  praotilioner«  and  Bti 


irwav  loan  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  pnpa- 

7,    This  fifth  edillOB,  before  ns,  i*  well  ealoa- 
loniBintalo  »r,  Cburehill's  high  reputation. 
raB  teviaed  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  fnr  hii 

rcely^y  ap'ciee'of  desirable  information  on  ils 
jeelathal  may  not  be  fuund  in  this  work,— T*i 


in  the  English  lanruBge;  Hnd  the 
nlnrsed  and  reyised  by  the  author, 
ore  entitled  to  tbeeonfirtenee  of  th^ 

.re«nt  edillon, 
enderiitstiUm 

i;;,frb«n»g, 

valuable  notes  of  Prof,  Huston 
ed,  ajid  contribute,  in  no  small  de- 

the  value  of  the  work,    Jl  ie  a 

;jrrce*°of'eX" 

permitted  the  a 

thor  to  be,  in   thU  instance,  his 

own  editor   Ihu 

an  aulhoT  alone 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendioua  View  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
(f  750  pages,  leather      (Lately  Issjied.)    S3  75. 

As  an  American  teit.book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  work 
of  reference  for  the  praclilioner,  this  volnme  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  profession. 
Few  physicians  have  had  wider  opporlunitiee  than  the  aulhor  for  observation  and  espenence,  and 
few  perhaps  have  used  them  belter.  As  the  result  of  a  iife  of  study  and  practice,  therefore,  the 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 


linently  what  11  profesBt 
rit  in  these  days,  De 
tudenta  of  Medicine,"  ai 
wants,  we  Ihinkitwillbi 
,  with  a  hearty  weleomt 


earefnl  iflidy.    Thelearni 


works,— SonlAem 


rtich"il"isVeBigIi'd',  we  mnrtlii^k  S^W?°of  iti 


merits,  and  we  have  nn  hesitation  in  predicliag  fcr 
ita  favorable  reception  by  both  studentB  and  teaoSers. 

tre^?^s^ilw^l°^nSbrfo™d''fniriTde"aTrnor™llId 
with  discusBiona  of  theories  and  opinions,  bet  em- 
it is  athnirably  adapted  to  thewanls  of  the  American 

moreelearly  to  the  muidofthe  reader  thai  which  is 
established  and  rerilted  by  eiperienoe.  The  varied 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  conspicuously 
apparent,  and  all  the  recent  jmprovemenU^and^d^B- 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  subject  of  gene- 
ral pathology  is  presented  in  ontline,  giving  a  be au- 
tifui  picture  of  its  distineuishing  features,  and 
throughout  the  sueeeedingohapterB  we  find  thai  be 

re°aBomnB'B™i'"legi'imBle   Sdurtion,  ,   Upon   the 

wSrk'iiTilB  "class,  ™^'ttiBl''DT°iJi'°kslin''me?it™a 
placein  the  first  rank  of  American  writers,- ir<J«r« 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  li 

DRUITT   (ROBERT),  M.  R,  C.  S.,  &c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PJUCTIOE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    Edited 

by  F.  W.  Sahgsnt,  M.  D.,  author  of "  Minor  Surgery,"  &c.     Illustrated  with  one  hundred  nnd 
ninety-three  wood -engravings.    lo  one  very  liandaomeLy  printed  octavo  voliuae,  lentlier,  of  570 


;e  pages.    83  00. 
ur.  Druitt'a  researches  into  the  lilerature  of  hia 
reeled  i  the  most  discordant  anthora  are  fairly  and 

to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed^with 
an  uoprejudieed  hanii.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
«rved,and  the  ehaff  is  anmereifu%  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 

that'{Cfiook''lD''nB^8  mor'e'"lnfoSli™  eoSdenS 

"d  e  "*  ""  Bcquainleil,— IPBi™  Medical  Timt 

No  wort,  in  our  opinion,  eqnala  il  in  presentin 

compass — SI.  Louis  Med.  and  Sttrgical  Journal. 

anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind"haaeve 
lated  than  thia.'^TSe  fac7tha'"it'oompr^™d*s''in° 
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Si&'S 
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I  really  praetieally  useful 
ig^Edinburgh  Monlhlt  M 
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Sur 
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e  Btrongiy  recommend  it  to  vonng  aarge 
irablE  digest  of  the  principles  and  prao 
n  Sargety.— Medical  Gaiillt. 
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ay  he  said  with  truth  that  the  work  o 
affords  a  complete,  tboujb  brief  and 

fMr 

DUNGLISON,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND   CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  compriainsTreatises  on 

Ihe  Nature  and  Trenfmenl  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
S^^  Ki'™'  r-^'J^  Jurisprudence,  &o.  &e.  In  four  large  super-roj-al  octavo  volumes,  of 
*!Mdouble-columnedpag6a,Kironglyand  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.  J13  00. 
.  *»*  .IJis  work  contauis  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  oonlrihuted  bv 
Bixty-eight  dislmguished  physicians,  rendering  il  a  complete  iibrary  of  reference  for  the  coualrv 
practitioner.  ' 
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DEWBES'S  COMPREHE\SIVE  SYSTEM  C 
MIDWIFERY.    IlLujtrated  by  occasional  eas 


oueoctavovolunie,eilracloth,ofe00pagBs.  83S0. 

DBWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 

AMD  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHII.D- 


i   THE  DISEASES 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AJVD  CORALS  In  on. 
vol  ame,  imperial  quarto,  eitra  cloth,  with  wooil- 
oula,  »15  00.    Alao,AftrATLAS,ia  onevolnme. 
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NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  Now  Ready. 
MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  coataJDing  a  concise 

Explanalion  of  the  variouB  SuWecis  and  Terma  of  Anatomy,  Physiolcwy,  Palhology,  Hygiene, 
TherapenlicB,  Pharmacol!^,  Pharmacy.  Surgery,  Obslelrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Denlistry, 
fee.  Notices  ofCUmmeand  of  Mineral  Waters;  Formula  for  OAicmal,  Empirical,  and  Uieielu; 
Preparations,  &c.  With  French  and  oilier  Synonynies.  Frr-PKENTH  edition,  revised  and  very 
greatly  enlai^d.  In  one  very  loi^  and  handnome  octavo  volume,  of  992  floiible-columoed  pages, 
in  tmall  lype ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.   Price  $4  00. 

No  care,  labor,  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  fn  every 
respe ot  worthy  a  continuance  of  iha  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The 
rapid  sale  of  Fifteen  large  editions,  and  the  constandy  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded 
by  the  profession  as  the  standard  aolbority.  Stimtdated  by  (his  (act.  the  author  has  endeavored  in 
the  present  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  lo  niabe  it  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ble— if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  (he  nomenclature  of  the  soience.  To  accomplish  this, 
large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  (he  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  esiimaled 
from  (he  fact  that  about  Sis  Thoiteand  snbjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  ren- 
dering the  whole  namber  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Tbousand,  Io  accommodate  which,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwith standing  an  enlargement  in  the  size 
of  the  paae.  The  medical  press,  both  in  (hia  country  and  in  England,  has  pronounced  the  work  in- 
dispensable to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  piesent  improved  edition  will  not  lose 
Ihal  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of  such 
universal  nse  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  bus  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  lypoaraphical 
accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  hind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  employed, 
an  immense  amount  o(  mailer  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  ihe  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  Improvemenls  and  enlargements,  (he  price  has  been  kepi 
at  the  lornter  very  moderate  rate,  placmg  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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aiamiued  th«  Dlctiunat;  attentively,  and  are  most 
happy  to  pronounce  it  nnrivalled  of  its  kind.  The 
eraditian  diaplayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry 
whieh  must  have  bean  domauded,  in  its  preparation 


themielves  an  niveau  with  the  hif  best  standards  of 
medical  inrnrmatlon. — Bosun  ISidical  aad  Surgical 
JoHmal.Dec.Sl,  IHST. 
Good  leiicom  and  encyclopedie  works  (generally, 


thousand 


:e  that  he  has  added  al 


SffiS' 


Hixty  thflnaand  i  Thus  is  placed  before  the  profes- 
non  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of  medical 
term  inolOTv,  without  rival  oi  poeBibility  of  rivalry. 
—NaihTtSe  Jours.  <if  Mid.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  1B5S. 

It  is  nniverinlly  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 
this  work  is  ineompalably  the  lieit  and  most  com- 
plete Medical  Lexicon  In  the  English  lassnaie. 
The  amonnt  of  labor  which  thedlatlngaishedanlhor 


It  the  I 


than  this— SI.  ioBis  Med.  and  Smg.Joi 

It  is  the  fonndation  atone  ofa  good  medi 
ry,  and  gbould  always  be  inclnded  in  the  E 
books  purehased  by  the  medical  sindent.— 
MimMy,  Jan.  ISSS. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  nndonhtedly  thi 
.  — !■„..  ;-  .k.  IT....M.U  language — Med.  aac 


of 


r,  Jan.  1668. 


ically  the  Medical  DlcCiona 
the  English  laniunge,  and  for  it  there  is  no  su 
lute.— W.  H.  Med.Jaxm.,  Jan.  1858, 
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TEE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutics.    Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,500  pages.     $6  25, 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  !:! 

DUNGLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.D., 

PioteeBoi  of  InntitiiHs  of  Medicine  m  thii  leffuion  Medical  Coitcge,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.      Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  Ihirly-lwo  illuslrBlions.  In  two  large  anS 
handsomely  ptinled  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  ISOO  pages.  [Jasi  Issufd,  1856.)  S?  00, 
In  revising  ihiawFork  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  sparect  no  laborto  fender  il  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  verygreatlavor  which  has  been  eslended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  (he  investigations  which  of  late 
year?  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorparated, 
and  Ihe  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  presenl  slate  of  the  aubjecl. 
The  object  of  the  aulJior  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  tho 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  ihe  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  limes  Jfefer 
.  n=rf.i\.ir  ^f  anAina  wbatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  prepented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
lulhor  bestowed  more  labor  lo  secure  this  result, 
re  eom-       The  belt  Vlmtk  of  Ih 

that  enviable  laet  at  descnption  and  that  facility _ _  , 

BDd  esse  of  eipreaeion  vfaich  render  him  pecniidirly  ^s  a  work  npon  physiology  pfopet,  the  BCJenee  of 
-"'-  -  -■- '    --  *■■ ■■■■"■'  '"■■'-'      hefunelioUBpetformedbyihehnSy.lhehtudeDtwill 

ind  it  all  lis  wiiheB.-AasArillA  Jaum.  of  Med. 

iept.  1SS6. 
That  he  hai  BUeceeded,  most  admiraWy  Bucceedeil 

in  eighth  edition.    It  is  ni'W  the  sr^at  encyelopiedig 

BY   THE   SiME   AUTHOR.      (IfoW  Eeady.) 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;    adapted  for  a. 

Medical  Test-boot.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth: 
EniTiON,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illuslralioiis.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols,,  leather,  of  about  ilOO  pages.    S6  00. 

J'rom  the  Auther's  Fre/aee. 
"  Another  edition  o(  this  work  being  called  for,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careful 
revision.  Il  has  been  gratifying  to  him  that  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by  (hose  lor  whom 
il  was  especially  intended,  as  to  require  IhaXAsixth  edition  should  be  issued  in  so  short  a  lime  afier 
the  publication  of  afillh.  Grateful  for  the  favorable  reception  of  Ihe  work  by  the  profession,  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  all  those  cares  which  were  demanded  by  the 
former  editions,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  epHome  of  General  Therapeuticji 
and  Materia  Medioa.  The  copious  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  can- 
not fail,  the  author  conceives,  to  add  materially  to  Ihe  value  of  llie  work." 

This  work  is  too  widely  and  loo  favorably  known  (o  require  more  than  the  assurance  that  Ihe 
author  has  revised  it  wilh  his  customary  industry,  inlroducing  whatever  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  the  .subject.  The  number  ol  illusiralions 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  a  decidAi  improvement. 

BY  THE  S4MK  ACTHOtt.    {A  new  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  P0RMULJ5  POR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTtiATION.     Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.     In  one  very  large  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  T70  pages.    {Just  Issued.)    S3  75. 

Another  edition  of  Ihe  "  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
■dd  everything  of  moment  thai  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  chief  remedial  means  which  have  obtained  a  place,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  volume,  either 
lowing  to  theuf  having  been  recently  introduced  into  pharmacology,  or  lo  their  having  received  novel 
applieetions— and  which,  oonsequenlly,  belong  to  the  category  of  "New  Remedies"— are  the  foi- 

"AmoUCaBfein,  Carbazotio  acid,  Cauterization  and  cMhelerism  irflhe  laryni  and  trachea,  Cedron, 
Cerium,  Chloride  of  bromine,  Chloride  of  iron.  Chloride  of  sodium,  Cincbonicine,  Cod-liver  olein. 
Congelation,  Eau  dc  Pagliari,  Galvanic  cautery,  Hydriodic  ether,  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver, 
Innnction,  Iodide  of  sodium, Nickel, Permanganate  of  polassa,Phosphale  of  lime,  Pumpkm,Qmuidm, 
Rennet,  Saccharine  cHibonate  of  iran  and  manganese,  Santonin,  Tellurium,  nnd  Treumalicine. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  (he  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  (his,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  inlroduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
resultBof  the  sabsequenleiperience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  (*servation  and  reflection! 
and  (0  make  Ihe  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  Ihe  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  ihe  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  tho  hulk  of  the  volume.— Pre/Be«. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  workB.— I  The  great  learaine  o(  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
SoKliie™  Midical  Md  Surticat  Jovmat.  nble  inSuslry  in  E^"jf^|^j'g*=j^^i,'i^''^J°p'^„a^^j5 


■aino.— iViw  ^otl  Med.  ffoiil 


'^,!^cleoi^iaa}fitpelB— The  AmiriaaUoumal 
.fFKarmBtv. 
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li  BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAI. 

ERICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Profesior  of  Sargeiy  in  Univeraity  College,  LomlOB,  te. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SUROEEY;  being  a  Treatise  on  SoROicAii 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Opekations.  Ediled  by  John  H.  Beinton,  M.  D.  Illiisiraied  with 
Ihree  hundred  and  eleven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ol 
™— -  ~'ie  hundred  closely  jwinted  pogea,  leather,  raised  bands.     $4  25. 
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Its  value  is  greally  enhaneed  by  a  vary  copions 

looal  Tslusble  eontribulions  lo  moilein  surgery.    To 

thprnosiservioeable  guide  which  he  can  consu^ll^He 
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laBSed;  hia  nine  hundred  and  eigiii  pages,  pro- 
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r  of  peril.— iV.  0.  Med.  artd  Svrg.  JoumaL 
'careacQuainted  vrith  no  other  work  wherein 
rentes,  stamp  eysry  page.— dMEncon  Lanca. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :   beiog  a  Collection  of  PreBcripti 
IS  and  Antidc 


and  practice  of  n 


a,  derived 

— -  n 1 /  —  r-j ■ — "111  Enrope. 

Together  wilb  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  PoiBons,  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  En  dermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Elher  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  eslended  by  RoEEHi  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  in  Ihe 
dphiaOoiiege  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neal  octavo  volume,  eitradolL,  of  296  pages,  {Lately 


Issued.)    SI  75. 
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roWNES  (QEORGE),   PH.  D.,  &.c. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  numeroua 

" ■"   "      Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robeht  Bridges,  M.  D,    In  one  large  roval  ISmo. 

rer  850  pages,  with  181  wood-onls.     In  leather,  $1  50 ;  extra  cloth,  SI  30. 
Mallyinlhe 


dilBcDlC  deparlmcnt  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  fUfand  Batisfactciry.  We 
wnald  recommend  it  to  preeaptoR  as  a  capital 
"  office  book"  for  their  stndents  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copinnsly  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent ivood-cuCs,  and  sitt^ther  admirably  "jtot 
up."— iV.  J.  MeHieal  Rtporttr. 

A  standard  mannal,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodymg  much  fcnowledaein  a  small 

ciH  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general .— Vi  rginia  Med .  and  Surgical 


aw,^  aV'l^c  "is'l'lTi"  hSokTn  '^he m?sw*'  ''''''""^" 
eiiaten'oe.  Ve  do  not,'of''cou''rM°p^'"i7in°a'^k 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Tamer, 
Gr^ory,  or  Gmella,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  wort 
for  Bludenls,  il  is  preferable  10  any  of  [hem,— Lim- 
dm  Jmmat  of  Meiieim. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wantsof  thestndenl. 
andfaetsofmoderi  "      " 
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■nchemiatry.  The  size  of  the  work, 
urghhumai  of  Ktdital  Sei'iKi. 


FISKE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE.    By  Edwin 

,  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S..  London,  and  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  TUBERCLES.  By  EpwAED  Warren,  M.D.,  of  Edenlon,  N.  C.  Together  in 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  exlra  elolh.     SI  00.     (Just  Ready.) 

FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  &o. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlsrced  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  oolavo  volume,  of  about  700 
le  illustrations,  leaiher.    S3  00. 


I  titioner.— itaBl;ing'i  Absir 
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AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  IS 

FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professur  of  the  Theory  spd  Praolice  of  Medicine  in  Ihe  Univenil^  of  Louisville,  *e. 

(An  Important  Ne«i  Wori.)  „„„^„ 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

INC  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.      In  one  IdrgB  and  handaome  octavo  volume,  eilre 
clolh,  636  pages.    $3  00. 

WeoanonlvBtateourgedfral  impreoiion  of  the    the  results  of  his  study  and  eip - 

high  value  of  thiBwcirk,BTid  cordially  recommend    peclalionsweBreeonfidenl  wilj 
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HOW  COMPLETE, 

GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 

THE  ELEMENTS   OF    INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applic; 

in  Ihe  Arts.   New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Hen—  "'■  ~~'  -"■'  '''■"■'° 


Bricoes,  M.  D.     Complete  i 


o  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-ci 
M,*^  Part  U.,  completing  ihe  work  from  p. 


e,  of  o' 


.».  rait  11.,  completing  iii«  wum  .ivm  v  ■"•■  ■"=■'",  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &;o.,  may  be 
had  sepBrH18,elolh  backs  and  paper  aides.    Price  S2  50.  ,   ,     ^  ,...  ,,  ,.„ 

The  lonff  delay  which  has  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  numerous  and  important  mvesttgalions  and  dis- 
Cffl-erieaonhe  la/l  few  ylars  in  the  subjecls  contained  in  Part  I.  This  ooc.ipies  a  la^  portion 
of  Pan  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abstract  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  tne 
general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  work  thoroughly 
UD  to  the  present  lime  in  all  departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  great  reputation  wbich  this  work  has  enjoyed  since  its  first  appearance ,_andjts  reC(«nize 
position  in  ihe  front  rank  of  scientific  t 
diale  attention  on  the  part  of  thosi 
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In  desiro™  of  completing  their  copies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for 
ay.     It  will  be  Mnt  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount,  $2  50. 

T  acceptable  addition  to  the  library  of 

Dks  of  every  chemical  student.     Mr. 
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GRIFFITH  (ROBERT   E.>,  M.  D.,  etc. 
A  TJNIVBRSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparinf;  and  Ad- 

ministerina  Ofllcinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  lo  Physicians  and  Pharmaceti- 
lisls  Second  EntTion,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robkbt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  ot  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadclrfiia  (College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  1«1«  f"^ 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.  (Ju^l  Isnued.)  S3  00,  or 
bound  in  sheep,  S3  S3.  ,      . 
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iially  recom- 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

hi  Medicine  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.     In  one  ler^e  octavo 
volume, extra olt.th,or704page8,bandeoiiieiyprinted,withneBrly350illuBtration3on wood.  $3  00. 
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idelphia,  4c. 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),   M.  D  , 
of  #ucgery  In  llie  Jcfftrai>n  Mtdical  CdIIejc  of  PJ 
New  Edition  (Now  Heady.) 
ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  .ditio.,  Ibororfl, 

revised  and  greail^  improved.     In  one  large  andverv  handwimp  ni.i„^n  ,r„i — ^  ,.'.1.  „., ....  fiJ. 


ttic.iidlaSSiSSS;^^?^^"""'^' •'•'""  -'•'••'  ■"""« 

Z^J^^^  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathoic^icai  Anatomy  dnrinn  ihe  last  few  year,  ha, 
indered  eseenlinl  n  thoroneh  modification  of  this  tvorit,  with  a  view  of  maiiinff  it  a  correoi  e<nl 

Sio™'t  vo  If-nS.,"^,''*  •TS'  tZ  *""  """"  -"^.S  *i.cSa"c 
taeuiioii  01  tfte  voUime,  rendeping  ii  one  of  Ihe  handsomest  produolions  of  the  American  nrcw 
very  farge  namber  of  new  and  beanlrfa)  original  iUusiralions  have  been  inirocluoeil  and  ihp  w-rl 
IS  aopsd  wil  fully  mainlain  the  repmaiion  hitherto  enioyed  by  it  of  a  oomolete  nr.',!  nraniLri  o, 
)siIion  of  ila  difftnult  and  important  subject.  y  "  01  a  complete  and  practical  ej 
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^ J,?^^*^'^^*^'^^  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES      In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  entra  dolh,  with  illnstralions.    pp.  468.     $2  75 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLIC ATIONS. 
HOBLYN  (firCHAFlD  D.),  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  . 

COLLATERAL   SCIENCES.    By  Rich4Bd  D.  Hoblvh,  A.  M.,  &c, 
tion.      Bevised,  wilh  numeroua  Additione    '      '  "  ^        . 

Joumsl  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  oae  I 
columaed  pages.  (Just  Issued,  1S56.)  31 
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HOLLAND  (9TR   HENRYl,    BART.,    M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

PhyBiQian  ia  Ordinary  to  th=  Queen  of  England,  4o. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.     From  the  third  Lofldon  editjon. 

In  one  handsome  oclavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    {Note  Ready.)    S3  00. 

As  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  observant  physician,  embodying  the  refulta  of  forty  years'  ac- 
tive professional  enperience,  on  topics  of  Ihe  highest  interest,  this  volume  is  commended  (o  the 
American  praotilioner  as  well  worthy  his  attention.  Few  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feel- 
iDg  their  conTietions  slrenglhened,  and  armed  with  new  weapons  for  the  daily  struggle  with 


PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  QiSOPHAGUS,  STOIMACH,  C^CUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  iliustrstions  on  wood.  In  one  bandaotne  octavo  volume.  (Republishing  in  the 
Medical  News  and  Lihraty  for  1858.) 

,  M.  D., 

f  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Estensively 
revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  tiiree  hundred  illustrations.    $6  00. 

HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),   M.  D., 
ProfcBBOt  of  Surgery,  in  Buffalo  Medieal  College,  &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume,  willi  numerous  illustrations.     (P/epfliin^.) 

JONES  <T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Meilicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  Wilh  one  hundred  and  ten  il lustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Eewahii  Hahtshoebe,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &e.  In  one  large,  handsome  royal  IQmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  SOD  pages.  SI  30. 
We  Br*  eonfidonl  that  the  reafier  will  finif,  on  ly  wifiught  np,  and  digested  la  the  author'.  inii,d_ 
pernsal,  that  the  eiecution  of  the  worli  amply  fulfils    as  to  some  forth  with  Clie  IVFahnees^  and  Ir 
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IS  BI.ANCHAKU    &   LEA'S    MEDICAL 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S..  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKING,  M.D., 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  American  EditioD, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  mid  ninely-seveQ  handsome  wood  engravings.     In  one  large  and 
beaiuiful  oelavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  leather.     $3  75. 
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andlhe  fi«^  was  bo  ut^^eChal  but  few  cuflivatei! 

it  with  any  decree  of  snccesi.    Aa  a  Bimple  work 

of  reference,  therefore,  it  in  of  Bteal  value  to  the 

student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  should  be  in 

every  phyaiciau'iribrary—ffiJUnitMcei.  „„„  _„..„.  ,„,., _  _ 

largely  uBeful,  1 

''simpry"to"LBTbefo^6    inveailBatT™,'Bnd  prefer  a  summarv  to  an  elabo 
eil,  an  oulline  of  the  |  treatise .-B^jToio  Midical  J^OBmoi. 

KIRKES  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  D., 
A    MANUAL    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  iwo  bundled  illuslrationsj^^  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 


ealher.     pp.  58a.     »a  DO.     t_Naie  Ready,  1857.) 
In  again  passing  this  work  ihrongh  his  hands,  the  author  has  endi 
exposition  of  the  present  ooddition  of  the  science,  mating  such  alterations  ana  aooiiions  as  nave 
been  dietafed  by  further  experienco,  or  as  the  progress  of  investigation  has  rendered  des)rable.     In 
every  point  of  raBchanioal  eieotition  the  publishers  have  sought  to  mate  it  superior  to  former  edi- 
at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  it  will  be  found 


?s  before 


I  of  the  liandsomest 


!  improve  mi 


maintaining  its  distinctive  obaracterislio  of  presentinc  within  a  moderate  compass  a  clear  and  con- 
nected view  of  its  subjects,  sufficient  for  the  wants  ol  the  student. 

"  "le  verjr  best  bandbookn  of  Phyiiolc^y  we 


ivn  Handbgolt  of  Physii>logv. 
]  on  the  bsEis  of  the  admirable 
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for  reTerenea  whilat  preparing  for  eiarainalion.- 
Am.  MsdicalJaitrnal. 
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cnsaions  of  unsettled  qnestioiis,  it  enuCaiuB  all  >h 
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octavo  volumes,  eitra  el oth,  with  about  500  wood- 
eugravingB.    SB  00. 
LALLEMANDONSPERMATORRHCEA.  Trans- 
laled  and  edited  by  Henbi  J.  McDouoal.    In  one 

Am"  ricin  edition.    »1  7S. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.I.  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL   OF    EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,  Physiology,    Surgery, 

practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  "Ri 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United 
States.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  three 
hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  800  closely  printed  pages.     (iVow  Ready.)    82  50. 

The  great  popnlarily  of  this  volnme,andthe  numerous  demands  foritdnringthe  two  years  in  which 
it  has  been  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pams  to  render  it  a 
(»rrecl  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  Ihe  branches  of  medical  science.  In 
many  respeclB  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  booh  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  on  O 
having  been  rewritten.     A  very  complete  series  of  lUustra 

care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  .render  it  =  >,uu.  .>...>,... -u..  =«..-. j 

studyor  reference.  ,       .  .  „        .    , 

The  arrangemenl  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suited 
for  the  office  eiamination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

freih,  ataglance,hiB  memory  of  the  variouitopiCBi  May,  18ST. 
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LEHMANN   (C.  G.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      Translated  from  the  second  edition   by 

George  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  fcc,  ediled  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  ProresBor  of  Chemislry 
in  the  Medical  Deparlmeiit  of  Ihe  Univereity  of  PeiiQsylvoiiia,  wilh  illustrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atlaa  of  Physiological  Chemislry,  and  an  Appendis  of  plates.  Complete  ia  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illiis- 
trafiona,     (Juat  lasued.)    86  00. 

This  great  work,  univereally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  pruiciples  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  ita  passage  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
PiofcBSor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessarv  to  present  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  such 
a  work  additiona  Were  deemed  superfluous,  but  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance in  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  aupplemenl,  embodying  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
pbrated  in  Ihe  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  have  been  atillfurlner  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  ofilluslmtionsiromthe  AtlSaofDr.OtloFunke.  Wilh  the  view  of  supplyingtha  student 
■with  the  means  of  convenient  compariaon,  a  lai^  number  of  wood-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred 
Bubjecla,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  oi  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  Ihe  modem  lacls 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 

>m.— Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Midital 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOK.     {Just  Issued,  1858.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  German, 

with.  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chesioh  Moekib,  M,  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samuel  Jaokson,  M.  D.,  Profeaaof  of  the  Institutea  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illuslralions  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,estraolotl), 
of  336  pages,    «2  25. 

From  Frof.  Jackson's  Introductory  Essay. 
andbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
rersity,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physiological  Chemistbt 
ire  studies,  the  high  value  of  hia  researches,  and  the  great  weiglit  of  his  autbo- 
importanl  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 

It  volume  will  bf  a  very  convenient  erne  I  denied  fiirm,  the  poiitive  facti  of  PhyiioHwical 
.  BB  offering  a  brief  epitome  of  tLa  mo™    Chemiatry.— Jm.  JournoiM<ii,  Scimtsj,  April, 1858. 
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LAWRENCE  (W,),  F.  Ft.  S.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  ill  list  rations,  by  Isaao  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  lo  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &o.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  o(  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.     $5  00, 

eafestguideandmoBt    c 


I  of  the  profOBHion. — Slelhosi 
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LARDNER  (DIONYSIUS),  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 
HANDBOOKS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTEONOMY. 

Revised,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor,    Fiest  Course,  containing  Me<ha- 
'        ~        '         i  Optics.    In  one  large   royal  12mo 


Voliime,'of750jiages,  with  424  wood-culs.  f  I  75,    Second  Course,  contaming  Heat  Electricity, 

Magnetism,  and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  13mo.,  of  4S0  pages,  with  250  illut'"' 

81  25.  Thihu  CouHSK  ( ''- --      "--         ■  •■    • 

royal  12mo.  of  nearly  8( 

LAYCOCK  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  EdinbuT^h,  4e. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   METHODS    OP    MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH,     For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Prao- 
titioners.  In  onevery  neat  royal  ISmo,  volume,  extraclolh.  Price  81  00,  {JustPublished,lS5T.) 
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LA   ROCHE  (R.l,   M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered-  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Lm't^^Vlk?^  '■I'l? '■  ^"•^^"^'"S.  »  Skeleh  of  the  Disease  as  il  ha?oecurn,d  ia  Philadelphia 
irom  IblWlo  1S54,  with  an  examination  of  Ihe  connections  between  il  and  the  fevers  (mown  nuder 
(nesame  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  bb  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  larae  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes  ofnearlv  1500  cases,  entra  ninth.     S7  fio.    ^  wo  mrge  ana 
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PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  An- 

hl'^j"  '■evers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Eiisience  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.    In  one 
liajidsomeoclBVovolume,eslraciotli,of500pages.    S3  OO. 

MILLER  (HENRySTm.  D., 

PRINGIPLE8°An1>"  PRACTICE  oFoTs^ET^ 

^^J'slfr'^ll^M"'  ^""tS'T^r  "^  ^^^.^^'"^,  ??<'  Bo'lJ'  if  Ilie  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
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Abortion.    Wiih  about  one  hundred  illustraliona  on  wood! 
lovo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    (JVow  Ready.)    S3  75, 

The  reputalion^of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  too  widely  spread  lo  require  Ihe  altenlion  of 

specially  called  to  a  volume  con  laming:  Ihe  experience  of  his  long  and  eilensivs 
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OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE   AND  THE  ART.    Third  edition,  revised 

and  improved.   Wi!h  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.^  Intone  beautifully  printed  — 


htindred  and  fifty- 
The  rapid  demand  for  anotlier  edition  of  IhJs  work  is  i 
verdict  of  the  profession.  In  (huB  preparing  it  a  third  lime 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it 
has  thoroughly  revised  il  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  b 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  instanoes  substituted  for  such 
while,  by  an  aileration  in  the  typographical  arrangement,  the  size  c 
and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  iispresent  improved  form,  ii 
win  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  Ihe  American  profession  ai 

SSSTKM  or  MmWlFBBY. 

Though  the  work  has  received  only  five  i>ageB 
_i S,...  iticUaplerB  throgghouc  wear  then 


pages.    S3  75. 

is  a  sufficient  eipression  of  the  favorable 

imp  for  the  press,  the  author  has  endeavored 

received.    To  accomplish  this  he 
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FT  THE  SAME  AOTITOR.    (_TjaMy  Issued.^ 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures to  his  Class.  Third  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  Ijeautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather.        pp.  673.    S3  flO. 
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e  favop  with  which  it  has  been 
(tffo'rded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  pre.-eiiicu  us  in 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the 
BCienee  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  lypoRraphical  execution  ol  the  work  will  ali 
'  to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented 
way  wortiiy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  test-book  on  the 
Females, 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Latfly  FaMished.) 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  10  !ha  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  365  pages.     52  50. 

The  inetracilvo  and  iotereiling  author  of  thia 
medicine  which  he  lo  sedulonaly  cuUivale^a,  have 
gations,  again  challengea  their  admiralmn^m^the 


rear^JVoi) 


nal  t/MedUi 


ndoBlry  ot  goodfortane  to  acquire.— W.  Y.  Mid. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.     With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  ot  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  eitra  cloth.     $i  50. 

ESUEQERY.t 


MAVNE'B  DI9PENBATORT  AND  THEKA. 
PEIITICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising 
the  entire  lisla  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every 
Practieai  Formula  ciwlained  in  the  three  British 
Pharmaoopffiias.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Formate  of  the  U.  8- PHarmaoopo^ia,  by  R    E. 


MALGAIGNE'S 


o'n  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy,     'rrane 

lated  from  the  French  Sy  Fbkdkbick  Bkitiab 

B.,M.D.  With  numerous  ill  ustiatlone  on  wooc 
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MACLISE  {JOSEPH),   SURGEON. 
SUBGflCAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  veiy  large  imperial  qaarto. 

With  sixly-eight  lai^  and  Bpleadid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.    Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.    Together  with.  eopioiiB 
and  explanatory  letler-presa.    StrongLy  and  Imndsomely  bound  in  eilta  cloth,  being  one  of  tlie 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    Sll  00. 
*,*  The  size  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-offiee  as  a.  whole,  but  those 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  etoul 

wrappers.     Price  $9  00. 
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No  such  lithographii;  lIlUHlratinnB  nf  suigica 
eioiie  liavo  hitherto,  we  thtnk,  been  given — Bo 
Judical  and  Surgical  TcKmai, 


bly  no  auneiiof.—Bii! 
Of  great  value  to  Ih 
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Engllah  language.— ff.  Y. 


fail  10  pOBBBSB  it.~RaKMng's  Abstract. 
Country  practitlonetHWill  Gad  these  plates  of  im- 

colormg,  and  all  the  requisite  eiplanaliong  of  tbe 
anbject  in  hand.— 7Aa  Ifttr  Orlianl  Medical  and 

This  ia  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Suigical  Ans- 

hiowof  no  ot'liw'wo"k'th«™onW*iu«ify''a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissec- 
tion.   In  those  saddea  emergencies  that  so  oRen 
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MULLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  MBTEOROLOGr.    Edited, 

with  Additions,  by  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  voiuDfte, 
extra  cloth,  with  550  wood-outs,  and  two  colored  plates,   pp.  636.    f  3  50. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUSI. 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manlpulationsof  the  Phnrmaoeutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof  WiLLUM  Peocter,  oi  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
prmledoctavo  volume,  estraclolh,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood,    $2  75. 


MACKENZIE  JW.t,    M.  D., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF   THE 

EYE,  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En. 
1 J  r  ._j.-  o-j..;.-      lyith  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addiheu.  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Si 
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any  other  work  of  Iheitnd,  either  English  or  roreien.  work  in  the  English  language  upon  Ihedi 

—bixim  on  Disiaas  of  the  Eye.  the  iye.—Med.Yimei  and  t^zciu. 

Few  modern  bODkson  any  denartrneot  of  medicine  The  fonrth  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  no 

or  sureery  have  met  with  such  extended  citcnlation,  "."abl  be  as  fally  appreciated  as  the  Ihfee  former  edi- 

w  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of  "o"? ■    "  ts  unneoesasry  to  aay  a  word  in  ila  praiae, 

Earopeaj.  celebrity.    The  immense  research  which  f?f  "i"  verdict  has  already  been  paaaed  upon  it  by 

it  displayed,  the  thoroagh  acquaintance  with  the  IhemOBteompeleat  judges,  end  "Mackenzieon  the 

sobject,  praetieallyaswell  aa  theoretically,  and  the  Eye"  has  justly  obtained  a  repntalion  wbieh  it  la 

tble  manner  hi  which  tbeanthor'satoreaoneamin?  no  ligureof  speech  tocallworld-wide.— frflisAosd 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
PtofeSBOr  of  Sutgery  in  the  University  of  Edinbqi^h,  to. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edilion.    In  one  large  add  very  beautiiul  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood.     {Just  Issued,  1856.)        $3  75. 
The  eitended  repulalioii  enioyed  by  this  work  will  ba  fully  maintained  by  the  present  edition. 
Tliorou^bly  revised  by  the  author,  it  will  be  found  a  clear  and  compendious  exposition  of  surgical 

In  connection  with  the  recently  issued  third  edition  of  the  author's  "  Practice  of  Surgery,"  it 
forms  a  very  complete  system  of  Surgery  in  ail  its  branohea. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  ii  Ion  well  and  too 
MDOuncement  "of  a  new  edition,  the  /ourl* 
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Euaire,  Thia  opmioQ-  deliberately  formed  after  a 
Lrffal  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 

thor;  many  erpiesiioni  have  been  modified,  and  a 
nuisi  of  new  matter  introdneed.  The  book  is  got  up 
ui  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progiesi 
of  typojrapliy  in  onr  connlty.— Ciariesiim  Miateat 


JAME  AUTHOR.    (Nouf  Ready.) 

THE   PRACTICE   OP   SURGERY.      Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 
burgh edition.     Revised  by  the  Ame 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  o( 
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to  prsct^ce'hiB  art."  The  adcfilionB,  by  Dr.  Sa^eni 
have  materially  enhanced  the  vaino  of  the  work.- 
SntitUm  Medical  and  Surgical  JmnuU. 
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should  be  Miller's,  as  we  nward  it  aasnperior  to 
otheit.— Si.  Lntiia  Msd.mid  Sutg.  Journal. 
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MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.l,   M.  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Kmg  and  yneen's  College  of  Physicmu.  m  irci-uu,  <vc. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.     From  (ha  second  and  enlarged 
Eoalish  edition      With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  add  numeroas  wood-cuts.    In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  eslra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.     {Just  Issued,  1857.)    53  75. 
The  present  edition  of  this  classical  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  anew  work,  everjr 
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in  double  the  oi 


_  7ril<en,  and  tb 
title  of  the  work'  scarcely  does  justice  to  (he  extent  and  importance  ol  (he  topira 
brought  under  consideration,  embracing,  will!  the  eiceplion  of  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 
wifery, almost  everylhidg  connected  with  obstelries,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  there  are 
few  DhvBicians  who  will  not  find  in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  lu 
tieirdailypraelioB.  The  special  Essays  on  the  Period  ofHuman  Gestation,  the  Signs  of  Delivery, 
and  the  Spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  of  the  Fietus  in  Utero  present  topics  of  the 
highest  inleresi  fully  treated  and  beautifully  illusti^led. 
In  every  point  of  mechnnica 
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84  BLAMCHARD    &    LEA'S    MEDICAL 

>IEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  tht  Pennsylvania  H«Bpilal,*c.;aaa 

FRANCIS  GURNEV  SMITH,   M.  D., 

Profemor  of  Inalitules  of  Medioioo  in  Ihe  PennsyLvania  Medical  Collie. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  ExaminalLon  of  Sludenla.     A  new  edilion,  revised 

and  improved.    In  one  very  iarge  and  handsomely  printed  royal  ISmo.  volume,  of  about  one 

thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cms.     Sirongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  hands.     53  00. 

The  very  flattering  receplion  which  has  Iwen  accorded  to  this  work,  and  (he  high  estimale  placed 

upon  It  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has  rapidly  ex- 

hausled  two  la™  editions,  have  slmiulaled  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  present  revision 

mora  worthy  of  the  success  which  has  attended  it.     It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  eismined, 

and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 

"''' " ssry  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  scienee  have  been  introduced. 

onilustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
us  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increasing 


TheeMeni     

a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page, 
•\e  bulk  of  the  volume. 


Tht 


le  work  IS,  Iherelbre,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  hi 
received.  As  a  bookfor  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  aguide  to  bia  more 
books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  Iheir  students  by  frequent  an< 


scquninted.— Mei.  Exiai 


who  eiamine  their  pnpila.  It  will  save  lEa  teacher 
much  labor  by  enabliiu  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  point!  upon  which  hii  pupila  shauld  be  ei- 
.™,»^     X  work  of  thig  Bort  shoald  be  in  the  handi 
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ia  almost  a  sine  qui  •>«.,    The  one  before  ub  ii 
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NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.     With  htindsome  plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

NELIQAN  (J,    MOORE),  M.  D,,  M.  R.  r.A,,  &c. 

(A  splendid  wari.    Just  hsued.) 

ATLAS  OP  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  heautiful  quarto  volume,  extra 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hiuidj«d  elaborate  representations  of 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  acourala  representation  oi  all  the  varieties 
ofDiseasesof  theSkin.  Whife  it  can  beeonsulted  m  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received 'by  the 
nrofession  some  years  since.     The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beautifully  eae- 
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A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP  THE   SKIN.     Second 

American  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  estra  cloth,  of  334  pages.     $1  00. 

a©-  The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  reiwipt  of  Mve  Dollars. 


il.  royal  lamo.,  eitra  cloth^with  numcron 


AN''  ■ENTIFIC-    PUBLICATIONS.  23 

{Nine  Complett.) 
PEREIRA  (JONATHANI,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  AND  L.  S. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    MATERIA    MEDIOA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edilion,  enlai^d  and  improved  by  the  author;  inplodina:  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  oiviliied  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Addili<sis,  by  Joseph  Caeson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  tie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  la  two  very  large  octavo  volumea  of  2100  pages, 
ill  type,  with  about  500  illustralions  on  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
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not  eloae  this  notice  without  alluiiinj  to  the  special 
additions  of  IhoAmeriean  editor,  which  portuin  to 
the  prominent  vegctahleproiluotions  of  Ihii  country, 
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jofVol,  II.  t5  00. 
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Professor  of  Physiology 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  ii 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students 


PEASLEE  (E.  R.I,   M.  D., 


il  Patholi 


the  New  York 


ileal  College. 


ts  relations  to  Aoatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrations.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  of  over  BOO  pages.  {Note  Ready.)  $3  75. 
The  rapid  advances  made  of  late  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
dements  which  constitute  the  human  body,  have  rendered  the  subject  of  Histology  of  Ihe  highest 
importance  to  all  who  regard  medicine  as  a  science.  At  tlie  same  time,  Ihe  vast  body  of  facts 
covered  by  Fhysiology  has  caused  our  lext-boofcs  on  that  subject  to  be  necessarily  restricted  in 
Iheir  treatment  of  the  portions  devoted  lo  Histology.  A  want  has,  therefore,  arisen  of  a  worit  de- 
voted especiBllvlo  the  minulB  anatomy  of  the  body,  giving  a  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the 
slructureof  Ihe  various  tissues,  as  well  as  the  solids  and  fluids,  in  all  the  different  organs— Iheir 
fanclions  in  health,  and  their  changes  in  disease.  In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author  has  endea- 
Tored  lo  present  his  extensive  subject  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  interest  and  ben8fit_1hephys 
oonfidenl  ■■-■  ■-  "'■         '      '     '      -    '  -   -       -  ■ -—         -■ 
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P1RRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Dniversity  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PKINCIPIJIS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  John 

Nkill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  ihePenna.  Medical  College.  Surgeon  to  the  Pennaylvania 
Hospital,  ice.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustrations. 
S3  T5. 


We  know  of  no  other  suruical  work  of  a  r 
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arrived.    Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  ha, 

elftboralely  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 

tice,  or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or 

learly 

a  safe  andeffeotoal  practice  predicated  upon  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon-tiiis  subject  heretofore  issued 
is  BO  full  upon  the  science  of  thearl  of  surgery .— 
IiashviUeJ<iitn\alefMsdie\wiaidSKTgtry. 

taught.— r*i!  SlilimcDjii!. 

There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bonei 
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trated 

Onoof  Ihe  best  treatises  on  surgery  tn  the  English 
langnage.— Canada  Med.  Joumdl. 

J™nf  beautiful  ?SSowi'"rihe*as^n'ishTn™de 
perfection  to  which  the  an  of  wood-engravu 

Plrrie's  is  the  beat  work  eitant.-W«n™Msd.  a.J 

g  has 

SBrg.  Journal. 

PARKER  (LANGSTON), 

ospilal,F    -"    '^- 


Sutgeo 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  comprisingtheTrealmentof  GonstilutiouRl  andConfirmcd  Syphi- 
lis bv  a  safe  and  successful  method.    With  numerous  Cases,  Formulre,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions     From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edilira.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,      r 
Bitraclolh,  of  316  pages,    fl  75.  Hop-a  tiv  n^tw^'V  I* 


Sfi  BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

PARRISH   (EDWARD), 
Leelurer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  anH  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennaylvania  Academy  of  Hediolne,  &o. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Test^ 

Book  for  the  Student,  end  as  a  Guide  for  the  Phyaioiiui  and  Pharmaeeutist.  With  many  For- 
mulEE  and  Prescriplioiis.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  est ra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  243 
IlluslfBlions.   »a  75. 
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RICORD  (P.),   M.  D., 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hubter,  F.R.  8. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricohb,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Freeman  J.  Bumstkad, 
M.D,    In  one  liandsome  octavo  volume,  extra  clolh,  ofSaOpagea,  with  plates.     $3  25. 
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Seie  emWfllment  of  the  veritable  doclrinea  of  the 
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The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord.  ideas  which,  if  not 
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RIGBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  lie. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  Illustrations. 
Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    »a  30. 
^T  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready,  1857.) 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  12iuo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  350  pages.     (1  00. 

The  Bim  of  the  author  has  been  throughout  to  present  sound  practical  views  of  the  imporlanl 
Bubjeots  under  consideration  ;  and  without  entering  into  theoretical  dispulati on s  and  disquisitions  to 
embody  the  results  of  hia  long  and  eilended  experience  in  such,  a  condensed  form  as  would  b« 
easily  accessible  to  the  practitioner. 


KOYLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS;   including  the 

'  ■     ™       .--  ..T  ... .  ..    "dinbureh,  Dubli         '     -   ■     "       '^ 

soB,M.D,    W 
0  pages.    $3  0' 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLIU ATI0N9.  S7 

RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)i   M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERV,  in  reference  to  (he  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revieed  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kb4TIKG,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  aixty- 

r  .~L !r..i  m.._,  — J  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  leit,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 

,  {Lately  Issued,  1856.)  $5  00. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  (he  profession  (o  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  (he  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  considera- 
bly efllarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  tnade  n"  "  "  "' 

lions  with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  -whatever  was  necessi 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  its_mechanical  esecution,  n  like  ai 
will  be  found.  _ 
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To  the  Ameritan  publio,  it  is  moat  valnable,  from  its  intrinsic  unfloubted  eioellence,  and  aa  being 

the  best  autlioriiEd  eiponent  of  British  Midwifery.   lU  circulation  will,  I  trust,  beeilensive  throughout 
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ROKITANSKY  (CARL),    M.  D., 
A    MANUAL    OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.     Pour  volumes,   octavo, 

bound  m  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages.     Translated  by  W.  E.  ?       "        '^ 

KINS,  C.  H.  Moore,  and  G.  E.  Day,     (Just  Issued.)   S5  50 
To  render  this  large  and  important  work  more  easy  of  reference,  and  at 

brous  and  cosily,  the  four  volumes  have  been  arranged  in  two,  relainmi 

paging,  &o. 

The  piiblishBrs  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  (he  profession  of  the  United  Slates  the  groat 
workofProf.Rokilansky,  which  is  universally  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  authi     ■    ■       ■ 
ihologists  of  all  nations.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London, 
labor  of  four  irenslalors  haa  at  length  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  difflculliea  whiol 
long  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  sa  English 
eulogy  is  unnecessary,  and  the  publishers  would  tnerely  st 
of  not  less  than  THiKTit  thousand  post-mortem  eiaminatid 
pared,  generalized,  and  wrought  into  one  complete  and  hari 
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THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physios,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geoli^y,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology  Fu'st 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements  from  the  second 
English  edition.    Translated  from  the  siith  German  edition,  by  Hemht  Mkdlock,  F  C  S  ,  &c. 


In  one  volume,  small  oi 


loogle 


S8  BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

SMITH    (HENRY    HJ,   M.D., 

ProfesBor  uf  Snrgery  m  the  UniverailJ  of  P,.T,u9ylvnniB,  ic. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Everyday  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.     Illus- 

Iraled  by  two  hundred  end  forly-sBvea  illustrations.    Third  andenlai— '  ..j^.i—      i  1....J 

gome  royal  lamo.  volume,     pp.  «6.     In  le 
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Mliicine  and  Pkartaacji. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  PenoBylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustratiTe  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body, 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  filly  beautiful 
figures.    S3  00. 
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SARGENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAaiNG-  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     One  handsome  royal  ISmo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages, witli  182  wood- 
cuts.   Estra  cloth,  SI  40 ;  leather,  81  50. 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES    OF   GENERAL   AND   SPECIAL    THERAPEUTICS      la 

handsome  octavo.    {pTeparing.) 


SIB50N   (FRANCIS),    M.  D., 
MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illustrating  the  Form,  Strucitnre,  and  PtKiition  of  the 

Jjilernal  Oi%ana  in  Health  and  Disea^.     In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plalea. 
To  mateh  "Maclise':  "      '    '  ' "    "--- ^     '"         -   -' 


aclise' a  Surgical  Anatomy."    Parti.     iFrejpariiig.) 


^iooglc 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PtTBLIC ATIONS.  S!) 

SHAFIPEY  CWILLrAM),   M.  D.,   JONES   QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Eevised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leiby, 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Ifniversity  of  Pennsylvania,     Complete  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  leaitier,  of  about  thirteen  liuadred  pagea.     Beautifully  iliuslraled  willi  over  five  liuadreU 
engravirgB  on  wood.     S6  00. 
It  is  mieei  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in    he  will  find  here  s  work  at  once  ao  oomprehensive 
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SMITH  IW,   TYLER),  M.  D,, 

Physician  Acooncheur  to  St.  l«ory>s  Haspilal,  &c, 

ON  PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PEINCIPLE8   AND   PRACTICE   OS 

OBSTETKICS.     In  one  royal  lamo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages,    f  1  25. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORK.HCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.     In  one  very  handaome  octavo  volume, 

extra  cloth,  of  about  aSO  pages,    fl  50. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  pracUcal  and  fnvaluabla  work,  therefore,  aa  a  real  acquisition  to  our 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.l,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S,, 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  improved  and 

enlarged  English  Edition.     With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Edward 

Haitshornk,  M,  D.     In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.    {Just 

Issutd,  1856.)    83  00, 

This  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  aalhor,  who 
has  introduced  whatever  was  necessary  to  render  it  complete  and  salisfaetory  m  carrying  out  (he 
(AijectB  in  view.  Tne  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exeriion  to  make  it  equBlty  Ihoroiwh  with 
regard  to  all  matteta  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  caremlly  en- 
omined  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  eubjecl  since  the  publicalioD  of  the  tasi  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  Ihiu  beea  considerably  increased  iti 
size,  notwithstanding  whioh,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  favor  which  itai  canned  it  through  so 
many  edilious  on  both  sides  of  the  Allanlic.  A  few  aoticea  of  the  former  editions  are  appen^d. 
«  Mediea-  -  -  -  -      .  -         . 
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This  work  of  Dr,  Taylnr'a  is  generally  aeknow-    eioellenl  works  of  Beclt,VyBn,  Trai  '    ~ 
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ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Addiliona,  by  E,  E,  Gbiffuh,  M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  688  pages.    S3  00 


TANNER  (T.   H.),    M.  D., 
A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  oi  the  American  Medical  Association.  Second 
American  Edition,  In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  87i  cents  ;  fleiible 
style,  for  the  pocket,  80  cents. 
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